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THE   WILD   SHEEP   OF   THE   SIERRA. 


The  wild  sheep  ranks  highest  among  the 
animal  mountaineers  of  the  Sierra.  Pos- 
sessed of  keen  sight  and  scent,  immovable 
nerve,  and  strong  limbs,  he  dwells  secure 
amid  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Alps,  from 
one  extremity  of  the  range  to  the  other; 
leaping  unscathed  from  crag  to  crag,  up  and 
down  the  fronts  of  giddy  precipices,  crossing 
foaming  torrents  and  slo|)es  of  frozen  snow, 
exposed  to  the  wildest  storms,  yet  maintain- 
ing a  brave,  warm  life,  and  developing  from 
generation  to  generation  in  perfect  strength 
and  beauty. 

Nearly  all  the  lofty .  mountain  chains  of 
the  globe  are  inhabited  by  wild  sheep,  which, 
by  the  best  naturalists,  are  classified  under 
five  distinct  species.  These  are  the  argali 
(07'is  ammoHy  Linn.),  found  throughout  all 
the  principal  ranges  of  Asia;  the  burrhal 
(Oi^is  burrhel)  of  the  upper  Himalayas;  the 
Corsican  moufflon  {Ovis  musimon^  Pal-)i 
the  African  wild  sheep  (Ovis  tragelephus^ 
Cuv.) :  and  the  American  big  horn,  or 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep  {Ovis  montanay 
Cuv.)  To  this  last-named  species  belongs 
the  wild  sheep  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Its 
range,  according  to  Professor  Baird,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  extends  "  from  the 
region  of  the  upper  Missouri  and  Yellow- 
stone, to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  high 
grounds  adjacent  to  them  on  the  eastern 
slope,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Rio  Grande. 
Westward  it  extends  to  the  coast  ranges  of 
Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  follows  the  highlands  some 
distance  into  Mexico."*  Throughout  the 
vast  region  bounded  on  the  east  and  west 
by  the  VVasatch  Mountains  and  the  Sierra, 
there  are  more  than  a  hundred  independent 
ranges  and  mountain  groups,  trending  north 
and  south  in  close  succession,  range  beyond 

•  Pacific  Railroad  Survey,  Vol.  viii.,  page  678. 
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range,  with  summits  rising  from  eight  to 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  every  one  of  which,  according  to  my 
own  observations,  is,  or  has  been,  inhabited 
by  this  species. 

Compared  with  the  argali,  which,  con- 
sidering its  size  and  the  vast  extent  of  its 
range,  is  probably  the  most  important  of  all 
the  wild  sheep,  our  species  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  larger,  and  the  horns  are  more  regu- 
larly curved,  and  less  divergent.  The  more 
important  characteristics  are,  however,  essen- 
tially the  same,  some  of  the  best  naturalists 
maintaining  that  the  two  are  only  varied 
forms  of  one  species.  In  accordance  with  this 
view,  Cuvier  conjectures  that  the  argali  may 
have  been  distributed  over  this  continent 
from  Asia  by  crossing  Behring  Straits  on  ice. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  variability  of 
the  sheep  under  culture,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  innumerable  domestic  breeds 
have  all  been  derived  from  the  few  wild 
species  ;  but  the  whole  question  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  According  to  Darwin,  sheep 
have  been  domesticated  from  a  very  ancient 
period,  the  remains  of  a  small  breed,  differ- 
ing from  any  now  known,  having  been 
found  in  the  famous  Swiss  lake  dwellings. 

Compared  with  the  best-known  domestic 
breeds,  we  find  that  our  wild  species  is 
more  than  twice  as  large;  and,  instead  of 
an  all-wool  garment,  the  wild  wears  a  thick 
overcoat  of  hair  like  that  of  the  deer,  and 
an  under-covering  of  fine  wool.  The  hair, 
though  rather  coarse,  is  comfortably  soft  and 
spongy,  and  lies  smooth,  as  if  carefully 
tended  with  comb  and  brush.  The  pre- 
dominant color  during  most  of  the  year  is 
brownish-gray,  varying  to  bluish-gray  in 
the  autumn  ;  the  belly  and  a  large,  con- 
spicuous patch  on  the  buttocks  are  white ; 
and  the  tail,  which  is  very  short,  like  that 
of  a  deer,  is  black,  with  a  yellow\sVv  boxd^x. 
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The  wool  is  always  white,  and  grows  in  ; 
beautiful  spirals  down  out  of  sight  among  I 
the  straight,  shining  hair,  like  delicate 
climbing  vines  among  stalks  of  com. 

The  horns  of  the  male  are  of  immense 
size,  measuring  in  their  ^ater  diameter 
from  five  to  six  and  a  half  mches,  and  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  lengtli  around 
the  curve.  They  are  yellowish- white  in 
color,  and  ridged  transversely,  like  those  of 
the  domestic  ram.  Their  cross-section  near 
the  base  is  somewhat  triangular  in  outline, 
and  flattened  over  toward  the  tip.     In  rising 


Heielil  »'  shoulders 
Giith  around  shoulders . , . . 
Length  from  nose  to  root  o 

Length  of  ears 

Length  or  tail 

I.ength  of  horns  around  cui 
Distance  across  Kxam  lip  li 

horns 

Circumference  of  horns  al  I 


'Ilie  measurements  of  a  male  obtained  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  by  Audubon  vary  but 
little  as  compared  with  the  above. 


from  the  head,  they  curve  gently  back' 
and  outward,  then  forward  and  outward, 
until  about  three-fourths  of  a  circle  is  de- 
scribed, and  until  the  flattened,  blunt  tips 
are  about  two  feet  apart.  Those  of  the 
female  are  flattened  throughout  their  entire 
length,  less  curved  than  those  of  the  male, 
and  much  smaller,  measuring  less  than  a 
foot  along  the  curve, 

A  ram  and  ewe  that  I  obtained  near  the 
Modoc  lava-beds,  to  the  north-east  of 
Mount  Shasta,  measured  as  follows: 


The  weight  of  his  specimen  was  three 
hundred  and  forty-four  [xiunds,*  which  is, 
perhaps,  about  an  average  for  full-grown 
males.  The  females  are  about  a  third 
lighter. 

Be.sides  these  differences  in  size,  color, 
clothing,  etc.,  as  noted  above,  we  may 
observe  that  the  domestic  sheep,  in  a  gen- 
era! way,  is  expressionless,  like  a  dull  bundle 
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of  something  only  half  alive,  while  the  wild 
is  as  elegant  and  graceful  as  a  deer,  and 
every  movement  tells  the  strength  and 
grandeur  of  his  character.  Tlie  tame  is 
timid ;  the  wild  is  bold.  The  tame  is 
always  more  or  less  ruffled  and  dirty  ;  while 
the  wild  is  as  smooth  and  clean  as  the 
flowers  of  his  mountain  pastures. 

The  earliest  mention  that  1  have  been 
able  to  find  of  the  wild  sheep  in  America  is 
by  Father  Picolo,  a  Catholic  missionary  at 
Monterey,  in  the  year  1797,  who,  after 
describing  it,  oddly  enough,  as  **  a  kind  of 
deer  with  a  sheep-like  head,  and  about  as 
large  as  a  calf  one  or  two  years  old,"  natu- 
rally hurries  on  to  remark :  "  I  have  eaten 
of  these  beasts;  their  flesh  is  very  tender 
and  delicious.*'  Mackenzie,  in  his  north  cm 
travels,  heard  the  species  spoken  of  by  the 
Indians  as  "  white  buffaloes."  And  Lewis 
and  Clark  tell  us  that,  in  a  time  of  great 
scarcity  on  the  head- waters  of  the  Missouri, 
they  saw  plenty  of  wild  sheep,  but  they 
were  "  too  shy  to  be  shot." 

A  few  of  the  more  energetic  of  the  Pah 
Ute  Indians  hunt  the  wild  sheep  every 
season  among  the  more  accessible  of  the 
California  Alps,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
passes,  where,  from  having  been  pursued, 
they  have  at  length  become  extremely 
wary ;  but  in  the  rugged  wilderness  of  peaks 
and  canons,  where  the  foaming  tributaries 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  King's  rivers  take 
their  rise,  they  fear  no  hunter  save  the  wolf, 
and  are  more  guileless  and  approachable 
than  their  tame  kindred. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  studying 
thtir  habits  during  the  last  ten  years,  while 
engaged  in  the  work  of  exploring  those  high 
regions  where  they  delight  to  roam.  In 
the  months  of  November  and  December, 
and  probably  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  midwinter,  they  all  flock  together,  male 
and  female,  old  and  young.  I  once  found  a 
complete  band  of  this  kind  numbering  upward 
of  fifty,  which,  on  being  alarmed,  went  bound- 
ing away  across  a  jagged  lava-bed  at  admi- 
rable speed,  led  by  a  majestic  old  ram,  with 
the  lambs  safe  in  the  middle  of  the  flock. 

In  spring  and  summer,  the  full-grown 
rams  form  separate  bands  of  from  three  to 
twenty,  and  are  usually  found  feeding  along 
the  edges  of  glacier  meadows,  or  resting 
among  the  castle-like  crags  of  the  high 
summits;  and  whether  quietly  feeding,  or 
scaling  the  wild  cliffs  for  pleasure,  their 
noble  forms,  and  the  power  and  beauty  of 
their  movements,  never  fail  to  strike  the 
beholder  with  lively  admiration. 


Their  resting-place  seems  to  be  chosen 
with  reference  to  sunshine  and  a  wide  out- 
look, and  most  of  all  to  safety  from  the 
attacks  of  wolves.  Their  feeding-grounds 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  wild 
gardens,  bright  with  daisies,  and  gentians, 
and  mats  of  purple  bryanthus,  lying  hidden 
away  on  rocky  headlands  and  canon  sides, 
where  sunshine  is  abundant,  or  down  in 
shady  glacier  valleys,  along  the  banks  of 
the  streams  and  lakes,  where  the  plushy  sod 
is  greenest.  Here  they  feast  all  summer, 
the  happy  wanderers,  perhaps  relishing  the 
beauty  as  well  as  the  taste  of  the  lovely 
flora  on  which  they  fe^,  however  slow 
tame  men  may  be  to  guess  their  capacity 
beyond  grass. 

When  winter  storms  set  in,  loading  their 
highland  pastures  with  snow,  then,  like  the 
birds,  they  gather  and  go  to  warmer 
climates,  usually  descending  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  range  to  the  rough,  volcanic 
table-lands  and  treeless  ranges  of  the  (ireat 
Basin  adjacent  to  the  Sierra.  They  never 
make  haste,  however,  and  seem  to  have  no 
dread  of  storms,  many  of  the  strongest  only 
going  down  leisurely  to  bare,  wind-swept 
ridges,  to  feed  on  bushes  and  dry  bunch- 
grass,  and  then  returning  up  into  the  snow. 
Once  I  was  snow-bound  on  Mount  Shasta 
for  three  days,  a  little  below  the  timber-line. 
It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  time,  well  calcu- 
lated to  test  the  skill  and  endurance  of 
mountaineers.  The  snow-laden  gale  drove 
on  night  and  day  in  hissing,  blinding  floods, 
and  when  at  length  it  began  to  abate,  I 
found  that  a  small  band  of  wild  sheep  had 
weathered  the  storm  in  the  lee  of  a  clump  of 
dwarf  pines  a  few  yards  above  my  storm-nest, 
where  the  snow  was  eight  or  ten  feet  deep. 
I  wa«  warm  back  of  a  rock,  with  blankets, 
bread,  and  fire.  My  brave  companions  lay 
in  the  snow,  without  food,  and  with  only  the 
partial  shelter  of  the  short  trees,  yet  made 
no  sign  of  suffering  or  faint-hearted ness. 

In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  they 
bring  forth  their  young,  in  the  most  solitary 
and  inaccessible  crags,  far  above  the  nesting- 
rocks  of  the  eagle.  I  have  frequently  come 
upon  the  bods  of  the  ewes  and  lambs  at  an 
elevation  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand feet  above  sea-level.  These  beds  are 
simply  oval-s]iai)e(i  hollows,  pawed  out 
among  loose,  disintegrating  rock -chips  and 
sand,  upon  some  sunny  spot  commanding 
a  good  outlook,  and  [)artially  sheltered 
from  the  winds  that  sweep  those  lofty  peaks 
almost  without  intermission.  Such  is  the 
cradle  of  the  little  mountaineer,  vv\o(\.  \w  \W 
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very  sky;  rocked  in  storms,  curtained  in 
clouds,  sleeping  in  thin,  icy  air;  but, 
wrapped  in  his  hairy  coat,  and  nourished 
by  a  strong,  warm  mother,  defended  from 
the  talons  of  the  eagle  and  teeth  of  the 
sly  coyote,  the  bonnie  lamb  grows  apace. 
He  soon  leams  to  nibble  the  tufted  rock- 
grasses  and  leaves  of  the  white  spirasa  ;  his 
horns  begin  to  shoot,  and  before  summer  is 
done  he  is  strong  and  agile,  and  goes  forth 
with  the  flock,  watched  by  the  same  divine 
love  that  tends  the  more  helpless  human 
lamb  in  its  warm  cradle  by  the  fireside. 

Nothing  is  more  commonly  remarked  by 
noisy,  dusty  trail- travelers  in  the  high  Sierra 
than  the  want  of  animal  life — no  birds,  no 
deer,  no  squirrels.  But  if  such  could  only 
go  away  quietly  into  the  wilderness,  saun- 
tering afoot  with  natural  deliberation,  they 
would  soon  learn  that  these  mountain  man- 
sions are  not  without  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom,  confiding  and  gentle,  would  not  try 
to  shun  their  acquaintance. 


i  In  the  fall  of  1873  I  was  tracing  the 
South  Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin  up  its  wild 
I  caiion  to  its  farthest  glacier  fountains.  It 
was  the  season  of  Alpine  Indian  summer. 
I  The  sun  beamed  lovingly;  the  squirrels 
■  were  nutting  in  the  pine-trees,  butterflies 
hovered  about  the  last  of  the  golden-rods, 
willow  and  maple  thickets  were  yellow,  [he 
meadows  were  brown,  and  the  whole  sunny, 
mellow  landscape  glowed  like  a  counte- 
nance with  the  deepest  and  sweetest  repose. 
^  On  my  way  over  the  shining,  glacier-pol- 
;  ished  rocks  along  the  foaming  river,  I  came 
'  to  an  expanded  portion  of  the  canon,  about 
two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  in- 
closed with  picturesque  granite  walls,  like 
those  of  Yosemite  Valley,  the  river  pouring 
its  crj'Stal  floods  through  garden,  meadow, 
and  grove  in  many  a  sun-spangled  curve. 

This  hidden  Vosemiie  was  full  of  wild 
life.  Deer,  with  their  supple,  well-grown 
fawns,  bounded  from  thicket  to  thicket  as  I 
advanced.     Grouse    kept  rising    from   the 
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of  the  San  Joaquin  Yosemites,  but  its  walls 
are  sublime  in  height,  rising  at  a  bound  into 
the  thin  sky  two  to  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  river.  At  the  head  of  the  valley 
the  main  canon  forks,  as  is  found  to  be  the 
case  in  all  Yosemites.  The  formation  of 
this  one  is  due  to  the  action  of  two  vast 
ice-rivers,  whose  fountains  lay  to  the  east- 
ward, on  the  flanks  of  Mounts » Humphrey 
and  Emerson,  and  a  cluster  of  nameless 
peaks  farther  south.  On  the  slow  reces- 
sion of  those  rock-grinding  glaciers,  at  the 
close  of  the  Glacial  Period,  this  valley  basin 
came  to  hght :  first  a  lake,  then  a  sedgy 
meadow,  then,  after  being  filled  in  with 
flood  and  avalanche  bowlders,  and  planted 
with  trees  and  grasses,  it  became  the  Yo- 
semite  of  to-day — a  range  for  wild  sheep 
and  wild  men. 

The  gray  bowlder-chafed  river  was  sing- 
ing loudly  through  the  valley,  but  above  its 
massy  roar  I  heard  the  deep  booming  of  a 
water-fall,  which  drew  me  eagerly  on. 
Emerging  from  the  tangled  avalanche  of 
groves  and  briers  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
there  in  full  view  appeared  the  young 
San  Joaquin  fresh  from  its  glacier  fount- 
ains, falling  white  and  free  in  a  glorious 
cascade,  between  granite  walls  two  thousand 
feet  high.  The  steep  incline  down  which 
the  glad  waters  thundered  seemed  to  bar 
all  farther  progress.  It  was  not  long,  liow- 
ever,  before  I  discoved  a  crooked  seam  in 
the  rock,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  climb 
to  the  edge  of  a  terrace  that  crosses  the 
canon,  and  divides  the  cataract  nearly  in 
the  middle.  Here  I  sat  down  to  take 
breath  and  make  some  entries  in  my  note- 
book, taking  advantage,  at  the  same  time, 
of  my  elevated  position  above  the  trees  to 
gaze  back  over  the  valley  into  the  heart 
of  the  noble  landscape,  little  knowing  the 
while  what  neighbors  were  near. 

After  spending  a  few  irregular  minutes  in 
this  way,  I  chanced  to  look  across  tl^e  fall, 
and  there  stood  three  sheep  cjuietly  observ- 
ing me.  Never  did  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  mountain,  or  water-fall,  or  human  friend, 
so  forcibly  seize  and  rivet  my  attention. 
Anxiety  to  observe  accurately  on  so  rare  an 
occasion  checked  boisterous  enthusiasm. 
Eagerly  I  marked  the  flowing  undulations 
of  their  firm,  braided  muscles,  their  strong 
legs,  ears,  eyes,  heads,  their  graceful,  rounded 
necks,  the  color  of  their  hair,  and  the  bold, 
upsweeping,  cycloidal  curve  of  |heir  noble 
horns.  When  they  moved  I  devoured  every 
gesture,  while  they,  in  nowise  disconcerted  * 
either  by  my  attention  or  by  the  tumultuous 


roar  of  the  falling  water,  advanced  deliber- 
ately alongside  the  rapids  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  cataract,  turning  now  and 
then  to  look  at  me.  Presently  they  came  to 
a  steep,  ice-burnished  acclivity,  which  they 
ascended  by  a  quick  succession  of  short, 
stiff-legged  leaps,  reaching  the  top  without 
a  struggle.  This  was  the  most  startling  feat 
of  mountaineering  I  had  ever  witnessed, 
and,  considering  only  the  mechanics  of  the 
thing,  one*s  astonishment  could  hardly  have 
been  greater  had  they  displayed  wings  and 
taken  to  flight.  "Sure-footed  mules"  on 
such  ground  would  have  fallen  and  rolled 
like  loosened  bowlders.  Many  a  time, 
where  the  slopes  were  far  lower,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  take  off  my  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, tie  them  to  my  belt,  and  creep  bare- 
foot with  the  utmost  caution.  No  wonder 
then  that  1  watched  the  progress  of  these 
animal  mountaineers  with  keen  sympathy, 
and  exulted  in  the  boundless  sufl^ciency  of 
wild  nature  displayed  in  their  invention, 
construction,  and  keeping.  But  judge  the 
measure  of  my  good  fortune  when,  a  few 
minutes  later,  I  caught  sight  of  a  dozen 
more  in  one  band,  near  the  foot  of  the  upper 
fall.  They  were  standing  on  the  same  side 
of  the  river  with  me,  distant  only  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  yards,  and  looking  as  unworn 
and  perfect  as  if  created  on  the  spot.  It 
appeared  by  their  tracks,  which  1  had  seen 
on  the  meadow,  and  by  their  present  posi- 
tion, that  when  I  came  up  the  canon  they 
were  all  feeding  together  down  in  the  valley, 
and  in  their  haste  to  reach  high  ground, 
where  tiiey  could  look  about  them  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  strange  disturbance, 
they  were  divided,  three  ascending  on  one 
side  the  river,  the  rest  on  the  other.  The 
main  band,  headed  by  an  experienced  chief, 
now  began  to  cross  the  rapids.  This  was 
another  exciting  feat ;  for,  among  all  the 
varied  experiences  of  mountaineers,  the 
crossing  of  boisterous,  rock-dashed  torrents  is 
found  to  be  the  most  trying  to  the  nerves.  Yet 
these  fine,  brave  fellows  walked  fearlessly  to 
the  brink,  and  jumped  from  bowlder  to 
bowlder,  holding  themselves  in  perfect  poise 
above  the  whirling,  confusing  current,  as  if 
they  were  doing  nothing  extraordinary. 

'Fhe  immediate  foreground  of  this  rare 
picture  was  glossy,  ice-burnished  granite, 
traversed  by  a  few  bold  lines  in  which  grew 
rock-ferns  ainl  tufts  of  healthy  bryanthus, 
with  the  gray  canon  walls  on  the  sides, 
nobly  sculptured  and  adorned  with  brown 
cedars  and  pines.  In  the  distance  were  lofty 
peaks  dipping  into  the  azure,  and  in  the  mid- 
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die-ground  was  the  snowy  fall,  the  voice  and 
soul  of  the  landscape;  fringing  bushes  beat- 
ing time  to  its  thunder- tones,  the  brave  sheep 
in  front  of  it ;  their  gray  forms  sHghtly  ob- 
scured in  the  spray,  yet  standing  out  in 
good  heavy  relief  against  the  close  white 
water,— their  huge  horns  rising  and  curving 
in  the  midst  like  the  upturned  roots  of  dead 
pine-trees,  while  the  evening  sunbeams 
streaming  up  the  cafion  gilded  and  glorified 
all.  After  crossing  the  river,  the  dauntless 
climbers,  led  on  by  their  chief,  at  once  be- 
gan to  scale  the  canon  wall,  turning  now 
right,  now  left,  in  long,  single  file,  keeping 
well  apart  out  of  one  another's  way,  and 
leaping  in  regular  succession  from  crag  to 
crag,  now  ascending  slippery  dome-curves, 
now  walking  leisurely  along  the  edges  of 
precipices,  stopping,  at  times,  to  gaze  down 
at  me  from  some  fiat- topped  rock,  with 
heads  held  aslant,  as  if  curious  to  learn  what 
I  thought  about  it,  or  whether  I  was  likely  to 
follow  them.  After  reaching  the  top  of  the 
wall,  which,  at  this  place,  is  somewhere  be- 
tween one  thousand  five  hundred,  and  two 
thousand  feet  high,  they  were  still  visible 
against  the  sky  as  they  lingered,  looking 
down  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  giving  rare 
animation  to  the  wilderness. 

Throughout  the  entire  ascent  they  did 
not  make  a  single  awkward  step,  or  an  un- 
successful effort  of  any  kind.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  tame  sheep  in  mountains  jump  . 
upon  a  sloping  rock-surface,  hold  on  tremu-  ! 
lously  a  few  seconds,  and  fall  back  baffled  j 
and  irresolute.  But  in  the  most  trying 
situations,  where  the  slightest  want  or  in- 
accuracy would  have  resulted  in  destruction, 
these  always  seemed  to  move  in  comfortable 
reliance  on  their  strength  and  skill,  tlie  limits 
of  which  they  never  appeared  to  know. 
Moreover,  each  one  of  the  flock,  while  follow- 
ing the  guidance  of  the  most  experienced,  yet 
climbed  with  inteUigent  independence  as  a 
perfect  individual,  capable  of  separate  exist- 
ence whenever  it  should  wish  or  be  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  the  little  clan.  The  do- 
mestic sheep,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  a 
fraction  of  an  animal,  a  whole  flock  being 
required  to  form  an  individual,  just  as  nu- 
merous florets  are  required  to  make  one 
complete  sunflower. 

Those  shepherds  who,  in  summer,  drive 
their  flocks  to  the  mountain  pastures,  and, 
while  watching  them  night  and  day,  have 
seen  them  torn  to  pieces  by  bears,  disinte- 
grated by  storms,  and  scattered  diverse  like 
wind-driven  chaff,  will,  in  some  measure, 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  self-reliance  and 


strength  and  noble  individuality  of  nature's 
sheep. 

Like  the  Alp- climbing  ibex  of  Europe, 
our  mountaineer  is  said  to  plunge  headlong 
down  the  faces  of  sheer  precipices  and 
alight  on  his  big  horns.  I  know  only  two 
hunters  who  claim  to  have  actually  wit- 
nessed this  feat.  I  never  was  so  fortunate. 
ITiey  describe  the  act  as  a  diving  head-fore- 
most. The  horns  are  so  large  at  the  base 
that  they  cover  all  the  upper  portion  of  the 
head  down  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  eyes, 
and  the  skull  is  exceedingly  strong.  I 
struck  an  old,  bleached  specimen  on  Mount 
Ritter  a  dozen  blows  with  my  ice-ax  with- 
out breaking  it.  Such  skulls  would  not 
fracture  very  readily  by  the  wildest  rock- 
diving,  but  other  bones  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  hold  together  in  such  a  per- 
formance; and  the  mechanical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  controlling  their  movements, 
after  striking  upon  an  irregular  surface,  are, 
in  themselves,  sufficient  to  show  this  bowl- 
der-like method  of  progression  to  be  impos- 
sible, even  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
evidence  on  the  subject;  moreover,  the 
ewes  follow  wherever  the  rams  may  lead, 
and  their  horns  are  mere  spikes.  I  have 
found  many  pairs  of  horns  considerably 
battered — a  result,  most  likely,  of  fighting, 
though,  when  a  great  leap  is  made,  they 
may  possibly  seek  to  lighten  the  shock  by 
striking  their  heads  against  anything  that 
may  chance  to  be  favorably  situated  for  the 
purpose,  just  as  men  mountaineers  do  with 
their  hands.  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
question,  after  witnessing  the  performances 
of  the  San  Joaquin  band  upon  the  glaciated 
rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and  as  soon  as 
I  procured  specimens  and  examined  their 
feet,  all  the  mystery  disappeared.  The 
secret,  considered  in  connection  with  ex- 
ceptionally strong  muscles,  is  simply  this: 
the  wide  posterior  portion  of  the  bottom 
of  the  foot,  instead  of  wearing  down  and 
becoming  flat  and  hard,  like  the  feet  of 
tame  sheep  and  horses,  bulges  out  in  a  soft, 
rubber  like  pad  or  cushion,  which  not  only 
grips  and  holds  well  on  smooth  rocks,  but 
fits  into  small  cavities,  and  down  upon  or 
against  slight  protuberances.  Even  the 
hardest  portions  of  the  edge  of  the  hoof 
are  comparatively  soft  and  elastic  ;  further- 
more, the  toes  admit  of  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  both  lateral  and  vertical  motion, 
allowing  tlie  foot  to  accommodate  itself 
still  more  perfectly  to  the  irregularities  of 
rock  surfaces,  and  at  the  same  time  increas- 
ing the  gripping  power. 
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At  the  base  of  Sheep  Rock,  one  of  the 
winter  strongholds  of  the  Shasta  flocks, 
there  lives  a  stock-raiser  who  lias  the  ad- 
vantage of  obseiring  the  movements  of  wild 
sheep  every  ninter  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
their  diving  habits,  he  pointed  to  the  front 
of  a  lava  headland  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  which  is  only  eight  or  ten 
degrees  out  of  the  perpendicular.  "  There," 
said  he,  "  1  followed  a  band  of  them  fellows 
to  the  back  of  that  rock  yonder,  and  ex- 
pected to  capture  them  all,  for  I  thought  I 
had  a  dead  thing  on  them.  I  got  behind 
them  on  a  narrow  bench  that  runs  along 
the  face  of  the  wall  near  the  top.  and 
comes  to  an  end  where  they  couldn't  get 
away  without  falling  and  being  killed  ; 
but  they  jumped  off,  and  landed  all  right, 
as  if  that  were  the  regular  thing  with 
them." 


"  What!"  said  I,  "jumped  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  I       Did  you  see  ihem  do  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  didn't  see  them 
going  down,  for  I  was  behind  them  ;  but  I 
saw  them  go  off  o\'er  the  brink,  and  then  I 
went  below  and  found  their  tracks  where  they 
struck  on  the  loose  Jtbris  at  the  bottom. 
They  saiUiirishloff,  and  landed  on  their  feet 
right  side  up.  That's  the  kind  of  animal  they 
is — beats  anything  else  that  goes  onfour  legs." 

On  another  occasion,  a  flock  that  w.is 
pursued  by  hunters  retreated  to  another 
portion  of  this  same  cliff  where  it  is  still 
higher,  and,  on  being  followed,  they  were 
seen  jumping  down  in  perfect  order,  one 
behind  another,  by  two  men  who  hap- 
pened to  be  chopping  where  they  had  a 
lair  view  of  them  and  could  watch  their 
progress  from  top  to  bottom.  Both  ewes 
and  rains  made  the  frightful  descent  without 
evincing  any  extraordinary  concern,  bug- 
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giDg  close  to  the  rock  and  contiolling  the  I 
velocity  of  their  half  falling,  half  leaping  ■ 
movements  by  striking  at  short  intervals  and  ! 
holdingback  with  their  cushioned, nibberfeet 
upon  small  ledges  and  roughened  inclines 
until  near  tli6  bottom,  when  they  "sailed 
off"  into  the  free  air  and  alighted  nn  tiieir 
feel,  but  with  their  bodies  so  nearly  in  a 
vertical  position  that  they  appeared  to  be 
diving. 

Ir  appears,  theFefore,  that  the  methods 
of  this  wild  mountaineering  become  cleaHy 
comprehensible  as  soon  as  we  make  our- 
selves acquainted  with  the  rocks,  and  the 
kind  of  feet  and  muscles  brought  lo  bear 
upon  them. 

The  Modoc  and  Pah  Uie  Indians  are, 
or,  rather,  have  been,  the  most  successful 
hunters  of  the  wild  sheep.  Great  numbers 
of  heads  and  horns  belonging  to  animals 


highest  peaks  show  that  this  warfare   has 
long  been  going  on. 

In  the  more  accessible  ranges  that  stretch 
across  the  desert  regions  of  western  Utah 
and  Nevada,  considerable  numbers  of  In- 
dians used  to  hunt  in  company  like  packs 
of  wolves,  and  being  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  topography  of  their  hunting- 
grounds,  and  with  the  habits  and  instincts 
of  the  game,  they  were  pretty  successful. 
On  the  tops  of  nearly  every  one  of  the 
Nevada  mountains  that  I  have  visited,  I 
found  small,  nest- like  in  closures  built  of 
stones,  in  which,  as  I  afterward  learned, 
one  or  more  Indians  lay  in  wait  while  their 
companions  scoured  the  ridges  below,  know- 
ing that  the  alarmed  sheep  would  surely 
run  to  the  summit,  and  when  they  could 
be  made  to  approach  with  the  wind  they 
were  shot  at  short  range. 


killed  by  them  are  found  accumulated  in 
the  caves  of  the  lava-beds  and  Mount  Shasta, 
and  in  the  upper  cafions  of  the  Alps  O]»po- 
site  Owens  Valley,  while  the  heavy  obsid- 
ian arrow-heads  found  on  some  of  the 
Vou  XXII.— I. 


Still  larger  bands  of  Indians  used  to  make 
grand  hunts  upon  some  dominant  mountain 
much  frequented  by  the  sheep,  such  as 
Mount  Grant  on  the  Wassuck  Range  to  the 
west  of  Walker  Lake.     On  some  ^ai\]\iL\i\a.t 
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of  Indians  were  of  course  required,  more,  in- 
deed, than  they  could  usually  muster,  counting 
in  squaws,  children,  and  all ;  they  were  compelled, 
thererore,  to  build  rows  or  dummy  hunters  out 
of  stones,  along  the  ridge-tops  they  wished  to 
prevent  the  sheep  from  crossing.  And,  without 
bringing  any  discredit  upon  the  sagacity  of  the 
these  dummies  are  found  effective;  for, 
wLtli  a  few  live  Indians  moving  about  excitedly 
among  ihem,  they  can  liardly  be  distinguished 
at  a  little  distance  from  men,  by  any  one  not 
in  the  secret.  The  whole  ridge-top  then  seems  to 
be  alive  with  hunters. 

The  only  animal  that  may  fairly  be  regarded 

as    w  rompaniun    of  out   sheep   is   the    so-called 

Rotk)'  Mountain  goat  {Aplocerus  mnn/ana.  Rich.), 

which,  as   its  name  inilicates,   is    more    antelope 

th^ii    goal.       He,    too,   is    a    brave    and    barily 

climl«r,  fearlessly    accompanying    the    sheep    on 

md  braving  with  him  the 

nailer,  and  much  less  dig- 

His   jet-black    horns    are 

inches  in  length,  and  the 

long  white  hair   with   which  he  is  covered  must 

ii1p-.i  lire  the  expression  of  his  limbs.     1  have  never 

\|.^^  seen  a  living  spedmen  of  this  American  cha- 

1111  lis.    although    a    few    bands,    it    is    said,    have 

1'Li.ii  found  in  the  Sierra.      In  some  portions  of 

iliu    Rocky  and  Cascade  mountains  it  occurs  in 

tli.iiks   of  considerable  size,  where   it   is  eagerly 

].ur:.iied   by   the   Indians,  who   make   use  of  its 

skill  in  various  ways  as  clothing,  that  of  the  head 

wiUi  the  horns  attached  being  sometimes  worn  as 

I  liree  species  of  deer  are  found  in  California — 
tlie  black-tailed,  white-tailed,  and  mule-deer.    The 
fitsi   mentioned  (Cerz'iis    Coluiiihianus )  is   by  far 
rhc   mosl  abundant,  and  occasionally   meets  the 
-.ht'Lii  during  the  summer     on  high  glacier  mead- 
in-.  and  along  tlie  edge  of  the  timber-line:  but 
■  I  iiij^'  a  forest  animal,  seeking  shelter  and  rearing 
ii-    \oung  in  dense  thickets,  it  .seldom  visits  the 
sul'i  sheep  in  its  higher  homes.     The  antelope, 
though    not    a  mountaineer,  is   occasion- 
ally  met   in    winter    by   the   sheep    while 
feeding  along  the  edges  of  the  sage-plains 
and  bare  volcanic  hills  to  the  east  of  the 
Sierra.     So  also  is   the  mule-deer,  which 
is  almost    restricted    in    its   range  to  this 
eastern  region.      The  white-tailed  sjjecies 
belongs  to  the  coast-ranges. 

PerhajK  no  wild  animal  in  the  world  is 
without  enemies,  but  highlanders,  as  a  class, 
spot,  favorably  situated  with  reference  to  I  have  fewer  than  lowlanders.  The  wily  pan- 
tile well-known  trails  of  the  sheep,  diey  built  I  ther,  slipping  and  crouching  among  long 
a  high-walled  corral,  with  long  guiding  i  grass  and  bushes,  pounces  upon  the  ante- 
wings,  diverging  from  the  gate-way ;  and  |  lope  and  deer,  but  seldom  crosses  the  bald, 
into  this  inclosure  they  sometimes  succeeded  craggy  thresholds  of  the  sheep.  Neither 
in  driving  the  noble  game.     Great  numbers     can    the    bears   be    regarded    as   enemies; 
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for,  though  they  seek  to  vary  their  every-day 
diet  of  nuts  and  berries  by  an  occasional 
meal  of  mutton,  they  prefer  to  hunt  tame 
and  helpless  flocks.  Eagles  and  coyotes, 
no  doubt,  capture  an  unprotected  lamb  at 
times,  or  some  imfortunate  beset  in  deep, 
soft  snow,  but«  these  cases  are  little  more 
than  accidents.  So,  also,  a  few  perish  in 
long-continued  snow-storms,  though,  in  all 
my  mountaineering,  1  have  not  found  more 
than  five  or  six  that  seemed  to  have  met 
their  fate  in  this  way.  A  little  band  of  three 
were  discovered  snow-bound  in  Bloody 
Canon  a  few  years  ago,  and  were  killed 
with  an  ax  by  some  travelers  who  chanced 
to  be  crossing  the  range  in  winter.  | 

Man,  being    the   most   powerful,  is   the  I 
most  dangerous    enemy  of  all,   but   even 


from  him  our  brave  mountain-dweller  has 
little  to  fear  in  the  remote  solitudes  of  the 
Alps.  The  golden  plains  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  were  lately  thronged  with 
bands  of  elk  and  antelope,  but,  being  fer- 
tile and  accessible,  they  were  required  for 
human  pastures.  So  also  are  the  magnificent 
feeding-grounds  of  the  deer — hill,  valley, 
forest,  and  meadow,  but  it  will  be  long 
ere  man  will  care  to  take  the  highland 
castles  of  the  sheep.  And  when  we  con- 
sider here  how  rapidly  entire  species  of 
noble  animals,  such  as  the  elk,  moose, 
and  buffalo,  are  being  pushed  to  the  very 
verge  of  extinction,  all  lovers  of  wildness 
will  rejoice  with  me  in  the  rocky  secu- 
rity of  Ovis  Montana,  the  bravest  inhabi- 
tant of  the  California  Alps. 
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PRELUDE. 


Hot  was  the  noon  and  heavy.     A  pitiless,  quivering  brightness 

Hung  in  the  motionless  air;  and  o'er  the  abodes  of  the  Caesars 

Broke  the  fierce  breath  of  the  sun  from  the   fathomless  deeps  of  the  heavens. 

Tiber,  the  ancient,  had  shrunk  in  his  bed,  and,  with  sluggish  pulsations. 

Languished  his  tawny  blood  in  his  veins  as  he  crept  'neath  the  arches, — 

Crept  'neath  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Mars  to  the  happy  Campagna. . 

Gray  was  the  grass  on  his  banks,  and  the  far-spreading  crowns  of  the  palm-trees 

Hung  with  a  nerveless  droop.     Among  the  rank-growing  rushes 

Stirred  no  murmuring  breeze;  and,  hid  in  the  gloom  of  the  ilex, 

Moped  the  voiceless  birds.     Beneath  the  arcades  of  the  temples 

Brooded  the  spirit  of  silence ;  around  the  sculptured  altars 

Drowsed  in  the  wide  and  tenantless  space  the  heavy-eyed  augurs, 

Waiting  in  vain  for  the  worshipers'  tread  and  the  prayers   of  the  faithful, 

Offering  votive  gifts  on  the  shrines  of  the  lofty   Immortals. 

Lo !   without,  on  the  Forum  the  stately  fa<,a(les  and  the  columns, 

Lifted  their  snowy  shapes  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  ether. 

Grave,  and  placid,  and  pure,  like  the  thought  of  a  god  of  Olympus 

Swiftly  congealed  to  stone  in  its  large  primeval  perfection. 

Soundless  and  white  was  the  noon  ;  and,  under  the  resonant  arches, 

Rose  in  trembling  wavelets  the  air  from  the  sun-smitten  pavements, 

And  a  bright  lizard,  perchance,  that   noiselessly  slid  o'er  the  marble, 

Flashed  his  golden-brown  throat,  and  a  hound  slunk    by  in  the  shadow. 

Sadly,  with  lolling   tongue.     Thus,  desolate,  silent,  and  weary. 

Slept  the  great  city  at  noon,  the  city  of  Mars  and   the  Caesars. 
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IN   THK    PALACE   OF   THE   C^.SARS. 

High  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  within  the  cool  courts  of  his   palace, 
Stretched  on  the  tawny  skin  of  a  beast  from  (he  African  jungles, 
I,ay   Maxentius  Caesar,  the  scourge  of  the  angry  Immortals. 
Huge  was  his  frame  and  seamed  with  the  scars  of  manifold  battles ; 
Rough-hewn  his  face  and    uncouth.     A  savage,  barbarian   cunning 
I.urked  in  his  keen  black  eyes  'iiealh  the  bulging  wall  of  his  forehead, 
Furrowed  across  with  a  blood-red  streak  from  the  rim  of  the  helmet. 
Bearded,  burly,  and  tierce,  like  the  men  from  Teutonian  forest: 
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Such  was  Maxentius  Caesar.     In  Diocletian's  absence. 

Held  he  the  scepter  of  Mars  and  ruled  the  realm  of  the  Romans. 

Close  to  the  Emperor's  couch,  where  the  whispering  spray  of  the  fountains 

Fell  with  its  cooling  breath  from  the  tortuous  horns  of  the  Tritons, 

Stood,  with  helmet  in  hand,  Ausonius  Mycon,  the  praetor; 

Tall  and  noble  his  growth,  and  his  face  wiis  clear  as  Apollo's. 

■'  Wrolh  are  the  gods,"  quoth  Csesar.     "  Great  Jove  from  the  high-vaulted  heavens 

Thunders  ui  cloudless  space,  but  sends  no  rain  to  refresh  us. 

Parched  is  the  land,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  sapless  and  withered. 

Have  I  not  hearkened  unio  the  voice  of  the  priests  and  the  augurs 

Spying  dark  omens  and  signs  amid  the  firmament's  arches — 

Bulls  with  flaming  horns  that  dashed  through  the  glittering  star-world, 

Black-wioged  birds  that  filled  with  their  screams  the  heavens  at  midnight  ? 

And  in  the  steaming  entrails  of  sacrificial  cattle 

Ill-boding  signs  have  appeared.     The  maids  of  the  virginal  Vesta, 

Late  at  their  shuddering  watch  by  the  sacred  fire  of  the  goddess. 

Thrice  have  swooned  with  dread,  and  terrible  visions  affright  them. 

Wroth  are  the  gods;  for  they  brook  not  the  impious  worship  of  Jesus 

Risen  (they  say)  from  the  dead, — a  Clalilean  impostor, — 

Brook  not  the  presence  of  men  who  sleepless  walk  in  the  darkness. 

Plotting  disaster  and  death  lo  the  city  of  Mars  and  the  Caesars — 

Who,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  with  horrid  rites  of  the  Orient 

Stain  the  fair  face  of  the  earth.     The  gods  in  their  vengeance  have  wakened, 

And,  at  the  games  which  to-morrow  will  gather  the  flower  of  the  Romans 

Densely  about  the  arena,  the  foes  of  the  lofty  Immoiials 

Shall  with  the  reeking  dust  of  the  earth   which  their  feet  have  polluted 

Mingle  their  blood;  and  Death's  keen  tooth  shidi  sling  through  their  entrails." 

Thus  in   wrath  spoke  Caesar ;  Ausonius  Mycon,  the  praetor, 
Lifted  his  mournful  eye,  but  tamed  his  tongue,  for  he  dared   not 
Free  the  tunnultuous  thoughts  which  wrestled  with  might  in  his  bosom. 
And  as  he  wavering  stooil  he  beheld,  'mid  the  blooming  acacias 
Which  close- clustering  grew  at  the  brimming  marge  of  the  fountains. 
Shyly  a  maiden  approaching — a  child  of  delicate  stature. 
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Summers  twelve  had  she  told;  like  a  bud-imprisoned  blossom 
Struggled  her  virginal  grace  through  the  tender  beauty  of  childhood. 
Pure  was  her  brow,  and  her  pallid  cheek  was  wasted  with  weeping; 
And  in  her  eyes,  where  the  gathering  tears  hung  mute  and  appealing, 
Lay  something  strange  and  remote,  like  the  glow  of  a  deep  inspiration. 
Wrapped  was  her  slender  form  in  a  snowy  garment  that  rippled 
Down  to  her  sandaled  feet,  and  shone  with  glittering  brooches 
Artfully  wrought,  like  nodding  doves  that  gleamed  on  her  shoulders. 
Warily  trod  she  with  timorous  step  on  the  glittering  pavement, 
Paused  in  fear  at  the  shafts  of  the  jasper  and   porphyry  columns. 
Then  more  boldly  advanced  through  the  perfumed  twilight  that  lingered 
Under  the  marble  arcades  where  reposed   Maxentius  Csesar. 
Wondering  sore  in  his  mind,  Ausonius   Mycon,  the  praelor, 
(jazed  at  the  lily-white  maid,  and  saw  her  tremble  and  shiver 
Like  as  a  charmed  bird  that  feels  the  eye  of  the  serpent. 
Saw  how  her  bosom  shook  with  smothered  sobs,  as  she  prostrate 
Flung  herself  at  the  Emperor's  feet.     Then  her  voice  she  uplifted — 
Cried  with  a  wild,  sharp  cry,  as  if  wrung  from  a  soul  in  despairing: 
"  Csesar  Maxentius,  hear  me !     Oh,  hear  me,  Maxentius  Caesar ! 
Give  me  death  at  tliy  hand  !     Oh,  let  me  die,  I  implore  thee ! 
Why  hast  thou  spared  a  life  so  worthless,  so  weak  and  unfaithful. 
When  thou  throw'st  to  the  beasts  my  father,  my  mother — forgive  me, 
Christ !  and  restore  me  my  strength — my  mother,  my  mother, 
To  be  thrown  to  the  beasts  in  the  sight  of  the  blood-thirsty  people ! 
I  was  weak.     I  denied  my  Lord  ;  but  now  I  am  stronger. 
Now  I  have  strength  to  avow  Him;  for  hath   He  not  said  to  the  faithful: 
*  He  that  loseth  his  life  for  My  sake ' — yes.  Lord,  1  will  follow —    • 
•  Walk  through  the  terrible  portal  of  Death  to  Thy  glory  eternal — 
Walk   with  unflinching  feet,  though  my  flesh  be  weak  and  unwilling! 
Take  me,  O  Caesar,  now ;  for  now  1  am  brave  and  intrepid ! 
Take  me  ere  I  grow  weak  and  my  heart  within  me  unsteady!" 

Thus  she  cried  and  wept,  and  the  voice  of  her  weeping  resounded 
Wide  through  the  marble  halls;  while  the  whispering  waters  descended 
Cool  in  showers  of  spray  from  the  Naiad's  cup,  and  the  Satyrs, 
Poised  on  tiptoe  in  heedless  delight  'mid  the  blooming  acacias. 
Scarcely  felt  the  restraint  of  the  stone  which  their  joy  made  immortal. 

Silently  listened  Caesar ;  a  fierce  frown  wrinkled  his  forehead ; — 

Then  a  curt,  menacing  laugh  which  boded  ill  for  the  maiden. 

**  Death  thou  demandest,"  quoth  he,  "  and  sav'st  us  the  cost  of  the  hunting ; 

Foolish  bird,  that  fliest  unsought  to  the  claws  of  the  eagle ! 

Sooth,  ere  to-morrow's  noon  thou  wilt  flutter  in  vain  in  his  talons. 

Take  her,  Ausonius  Mycon,  and  see  that  her  prayer  be  denied  not." 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  the  praetor,  Ausonius    Mycon,  made  answer.: 

"  Master,"  he  said,  **  thy  servant  1  am,  and  my  law  is  thy  bidding. 

Vet,  if  ever  I  merited  i)raise  for  aught  I  have  done  thee, 

(iive  me  this  maid  as  my  slave;  for  choked  are  the  prisons  already 

With  the  disciples  of  Christ  that  will    bleed  in  the   Flavian  arena 

For  the  delight  of  the  people.     The  gods  are  compassionate,  Caesar, — 

Are  not  athirst  for  the  blood  of  a  pale  and  shy  little  maiden. 

Who,  by  affecrion  beguiled  and  natural  love  of  her  kindred, 

Trod  unthinking  their  path.     My  two  Egyptian  dancers, 

Graceful,  endowed  with  a  skill   that  passes  all  understanding, 

These  will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  deign  to  accept  from  thy  servant 

What  is  already  thine  own."     But,  with  a  snort  of  impatience, 

Shouted  Maxentius:  "Take  her,  and  send  thy  Egyptian  dancers, 

P>en  to-day — dost  thou  hear  ? — for  languor  oppresses  me  sorely." 
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Stooping,  the  prsetor  uplifted  the  swooning  form  of  thi;  maiden 
From  the  hard  touch  of  ihe  slone,  and  bore  her  out  of  the  palace, 
Through  the  exterior  court,  where  brawled  the  dissolute  guardsmen, 
Playing  al  dice  and  tossing  the  clinking  sesterce  of  silver 
On  the  mosaic  floor,  and  sentries  dozed  in  ihe  shadow 
Of  the  arcades  that  were  wrought  with  rarest  skill  by  ibe  cunning 
Artist's  hand;  where  arabesques  swung  their  jubilant  tendrils, 
Like  fleet  voices  of  joy  for  a  moment  caught  and  arrested 
Soaring  in  heavenward  flight.     But  onward  hastened  the  prietor 
Through  the  desolate  streets  and  the  resonant  void  of  the  Korum, 
While  the  faint  rhythm  of  the  maiden's  heart  that  beat  'gainst  his  bosom 
Filled  his  soul  with  an  unknown  peace  and  with  tender  compassion. 
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On  the  Quirinal  Hill,  not  far  from  the  Gardens  of  Sallust, 

Loudly  he  knocked  at  the  gate  and  entered  a  high-ceiled  dwelling; 

Placed  the  maid  on  a  couch,  and  thus  he  gently  addressed  her: 

"  Child,  I  see  by  thy  garb  that  thou  art  free-born  and  gentle, 

Sprung  of  patrician  race,  perchance,  for  thy  bearing  is  noble. 

Far  be  the  thought  from  my  heart  to  make  thee  a  slave  in  my  household. 

Rather  my  child  shalt  thou  be,  and  ray  daughters  will  comfort  and  soothe  thee, 

Till  thy  young  soul  shall  rebound  from  its  dark  and  morbid  deflection 

Back  to  its  natural  f>oise  of  healthful  enjoyment  and  gladness. 

But,  till  thy  wound  be  healed,  1  ask  no  importunate  question 

Touching  thy  birth  and  thy  name,  but  bide  my  time  till  thou  coraest 

Like  mine  own  child  to  my  knee,  and  reposest  confidence  in  mc," 
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IN   THE    FLAVIAN    ARENA. 

Pale  through  the  azure  expanse  of  the  sky  the  moon  was  ascending ; 

Like  intangible  snow  its  breath  of  silvery  vapor 

Softly  fell  through  the  fields  of  the  air  o'er  the  slumbering  city. 

Then,  with  tremulous  gleam,  the  stars  burst  forth,  and  Orion 

Shone  with  a  firosty  sheen,  and  a  vague  and  luminous  shimmer 

Rained  firom  the  Milky  Way.     But  pure,  and  ghostly,  and  solemn 

Rose  the  stately  fagade  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator ; 

Hushed  and  empty  beneath,  as  if  touched  with  a  chilly  remoteness. 

Lay  the  white  square  of  the  Forum,  where  loomed  the  Phocian  column 

High  in  the  moon-bathed  stillness.     The  sculptured  arch  of  Severus 

Glimmered  palely  amidst  the  temples  of  deified  Caesars; 

While,  'neath  the  brow  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  vast  Coliseum 

Flung  its  mantle  of  gloom  to  hide  the  deeds  of  the  darkness. 

Wrought  on  this  terrible  day  for  the  joy  of  a  barbarous  people. 

Sheltered  deep  in  the  shade  of  those  huge  and  cavernous  portals 

Stood,  dose  pressed  to  the  stone,  a  little  quivering  maiden. 

Fearless  she  stood  and  with  burning  eyes  through  the  iron-barred  gate-way 

Gazed  at  the  sated  beasts  that  yawning  drowsed  in  the  shadow, — 

Drowsed  or  slunk  with  velveted  tread  o*er  the  star-lit  arena. 

Snuffing,  perchance,  as  they  went  the  mangled  form  of  a  martyr. 

Sightless,  that  stared  with  insensible  orbs  to  the  moon-flooded  heavens. 

Trembling  she  stood,  and  hugged  the  rigid  bars  of  the  iron 

Qose  to  her  breast;  but  her  sense  seemed  dead,  and  feeling,  she  felt  not. 

Silence  brooded  about  her;  until  at  the  mouth  of  the  portal 

Sounded  the  clank  of  a  lance  upon  the  pavement  of  lava. 

Then  she  turned  with  a  start,  though  she  long  had  expected  the  signal. 

Saw  'gainst  the  brightness  without  three  men  advancing  to  meet  her — 

One  a  youth  in  the  garb  of  the  far-famed  imperial  legion. 

Rugged  the  others  and  clad  in  the  humble  attire  of  the  freedmen. 

''Glaucus,  I  thank  thee,"  so  spoke  in  a  shuddering  whisper  the  maiden; 

"Christ,  who  seeth  in  secret  this  kindly  deed,  will  requite  thee. 

Now  unbar  me  the  gate  and  bid  these  brethren  await  me 

Here,  in  the  gloom  of  this  arch,  until  I  have  rescued  the  bodies 

Safe  from  the  fangs  of  the  beasts,  that  piously  we  may  commit  them 

Unto  the  consecrate  earth.     My  soul  is  constant  and  fearless. 

Though  this  frail  flesh  be  weak.     Yet,  if  the  Lord  hold  me  worthy 

Here  to  receive  for  the  sake  of  His  name  the  crown  of  the  martyr. 

Then  return  to  our  brethren,  and  bid  them  before  the  Lord's  altar 

Breathe   a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  their  sorrowful  sister,  Calpumia." 

"Child,  thou  temptest  the  Lord,"  the  soldier  Glaucus  made  answer.        • 

"*Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,'  for  thus  the  Master  hath  spoken; 

Wheresoever  they  rest,  His  hand,  O  sister,  will  reach  them." 

"  Glaucus,"  she  said,  "  I  am  lonely,  and  yearn  and  weep  for  my  mother. 

Lo,  my  |X>or  life  is  a  smoking  flax  and  a  reed  that  is  bruised. 

Pray  the  good  Jesus  to  quench  the  feeble  spark  of  my  being — 

He  hath  no  work  on  the  earth  for  one  that  was  weak  and  denied  Him." 

Heaving  a  sigh,  the  soldier  undid  the  bolts  and  the  barriers, 

And  with  unfaltering  feet  Calpumia  passed  through  the  gate-way, 

Murmured  the  blessed  name  which  protects  from  the  powers  of  evil, 

Feeling  a  new-bom  strength  that  gushed  through  her  veins  and  her  fibers; 

While  with  loud-beating  heart  the  soldier  gazed  from  the  portal : 

"Ah,  Christ  Jesus  defend  her!     Death's  jaws  are  yawning  before  her! 

Seest  thou  not  the  sleek  beast  that  yonder  lurks  by  the  pillar, 

Crouching  now  for  the  leap  ? — ^now  leaping  ?     My  vision  forsakes  me  I 
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Heavenly  Lord,  where  art  thou  that  thus — but  my  sense  is  delirious — 

Brothers,  support  me !     Great  God !     Unharmed  she  stands,  and  a  halo 

Beams  from  her  sorrowful  face!     Now  stoops  she  and  tenderly  gazes 

Into  the  sunken  eyes  of  a  saint     Oh,  hie  thee,  sweet  sister. 

Dangers  untold  encompass  thy  pathl     Behold  how  she  raises 

Full  to  the  moon  the  prostrate  form,  and  kisses  the  pallid 

Lips  of  the  dead.     O  brothers,  make  haste — why  stand  we  inactive  ? 

Quick,  draw  the  bolts  from  the  gate !     Oh,  why  do  ye  linger  ? 

Jiush !     How  the  air  doth  quake!     The  roar  of  the  Libyan  lion 

Rolls  with  thunderous  echoes  around  the  empty  arena. 

Darkness  gathers  about  me !     The  moon  in  the  mist-flooded  distance 

Loses  her  light  and  fades.     The  stars  grow. dim  and  unsteady. 

Hark !  from  afar  a  faint  shriek — a  groan !     Ye  angels,  forsake  her 

Not  in  her  hour  of  need!     I  tremble!     What  see  ye,  my  brethren? 

Aid  mine  unfaithful  eyes !     Do  ye  hear  a  choked  supplication 

Rise  through  the  stillness  of  night  ?     And  footsteps  methinks  that  draw  nearer 

Now  retreating  again  ?     What  is  that  ?     On  the  brink  of  perdition 

Totters  my  foot !     For  behold,  do  ye  see  in  the  seat  of  the  Caesars, 

Yonder,  above  the  black  arch,  the  shape  of  a  toga-clad  Roman  ? 

Lost !     Just  God,  I  am  lost !     Do  you  see  how  he  stares  una  verted 

Fierce  at  the  white  void  within,  like  a  beast  that  is  sated  with  murder? 

He  resembles,  methinks,  Ausonius  Mycon,  the  praetor! 

Lord,  thou  hast  visited  swiftly  my  sin  and  my  weakness  upon  me! 

Yet  I  shall  tremble  no  more !     I  will  tread  where  thou.  Lord,  hast  trodden ! " 

Thus  spake  Glaucus,  but  ere  his  sad  voice  had  expired  in  the  twilight. 

Saw  he  Calpumia  stand  at  the  portal  and  beckoning  to  him. 

Pale  she  stood  and  erect,  and  her  frame  seemed  frail  and  translucent. 

As  if  the  light  of  the  radiant  soul  were  shimmering  through  it ; 

And  at  her  feet,  with*  withered  lips  and  rigidly  staring, 

Lay  her  beloved  dead;  and  Glaucus,  forgetting  his  terror, 

Straightway  unbarred  the  gate,  that,  grating,  swung  on  its  hinges, — 

Lifted  the  lifeless  clay  of  the  saints,  and  tenderly  placed  them 

Side  by  side  on  a  bier,  and  hid  their  blood-sprinkled  garments. 

Hid  their  gaping  wounds,  *neath  a  shroud  of  precious  linen. 

Seizing  the  bier  the  freedmen  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  the  portal; 

Swiftly  they  moved  through  the  night,  and  Calpumia  followed  behind  them, 

Down  the  Appian  Way  and  on  through  the  Porta  Latina. 

Tearless  and  dumb  she  hurried  away  o'er  the  smooth-trodden  pavement. 

Feeling  scarcely  the  weight  of  her  limbs,  nor  the  touch  of  the  lava — 

Feeling  only  a  world  of  woe  that  thrbbbed  in  her  bosom. 

''Ah,  little  maid,  thy  grief  makes  thee  blind,  and  thy  vigilant  senses 

List  to  the  tumult  within  and  thy  heart's  tempestuous  beating; 

Dulled  are  (hine  ears  to  the  muffled  tread  of  sandaled  footsteps — 

Footsteps  whose  shadowy  sound  awakens  no  treacherous  echo 

From  the  gates  of  the  tombs,  where  sleep  the  mighty  departed. 

Nor  do  thy  fevered  eyes  descry  in  the  gathering  dimness 

Something  that  steals  through  the  mist,  now  tarries  a  while  at  the  way-side, 

Then,  with  a  peering  gaze  and  noiselessly,  hasteneth  onward, 

Pausing  when  thou  dost  pause,  and  when  thou  advancest,  advancing." 


IV. 
IN    THE    CATACOMBS    OF    ST.     CALIXTUS. 

Hushed  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  with  a  sweet,  ethereal  cadence, 
Came  the  soft  strains  of  a  song — a  hymn  of  praise  and  of  gladness : 
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"BlessM,"  they  san^,  "are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord";  and  a  youthful 

Voice,  with  the  virginal  dew  of  faith  and  childhood  upon  it, 

Rose  through  the  sod  and  hovered  aloft  like  a  joy-wingM  seraph: 

"Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection." 

Here,  *neath  the  boughs  of  a  cypress  copse,  in  the  sheltering  shadow 

(Dense  and  opaque,  like  a  hoar-frost  of  darkness  congealed  on  the  tiny 

Spears  of  the  vernal  grass),  Calpumia  paused,  and  the  freedmen ; 

Then,  with  wary  hand,  she  knocked  on  a  stone  that  was  hidden 

Half  in  a  jungle  of  roses  that  grew  'mid  the  roots  of  the  cypress. 

"Christ  is  risen,"  she  said;   and  the  answer  came  to  the  watchword: 

"Yea,  He  is  risen,  indeed";  and  lo!  the  stone  was  uplifted 

Quickly  by  strong  arms  beneath;   and  straightway  clearer  and  tenderer. 

Like  a  sweet  face  that  is  quickly  revealed  'neath  the  veil  that  has  hid  it. 

Burst  the  glad  chant  from  the  womb  of  the  earth  and  soared  to  the  heavens: 

"Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life;   behold,  in  Thy  presence. 

Lord,  there  is  fullness  of  joy."     A  moment's  glare  of  the  torches. 

Flaming  red  in  the  gloom,  but  ghostly  and  white  in  the  moonlight; 

Then  a  dull  thud  of  the  stone,  as  the  martyred  dead  and  the  living 

Vanished  beneath  it.     Now  ceased  the  chant,  and  in  reverent  silence 

Bore  they  the  saints  to  their  rest  through  the  long,  subterranean  chambers, 

Haunted  by  shadowy  watchers,  and  reached  the  cave  where  the  brethren 

Praised  the  Lord  in  prayer  and  song,  while  the  white-haired  bishop 

Spoke  the  words  of  life  to  strengthen  the  weak  and  the  weary. 

Spoke  to  refresh  the  souls  that  drooping  fell  at  the  way-side. 

When  Calpumia  saw  his  mild,  compassionate  visage, 

Forth  she  sprang,  embracing  his  knees;   and  as  the  smooth  billow 

Dumbly  swells  till  it  breaks  on  the  strand  in  melodious  ripples, 

Thus  her  imprisoned  grief,  that  had  mutely  swelled  in  her  bosom, 

Burst  in  a  shower  of  tears  at  the  goal  of  her  perilous  wandering. 

"Father,"  she  cried,  "the  Lord  hath  turned  His  countenance  from  me  I 

Him  I  denied  in  my  weakness,  and  now,  in  His  wrath,  He  rejects  me. 

Caesar  1  prayed  for  death,  but  he  made  me  a  slave.     Oh,  my  father. 

Even  the  Libyan  lion  that  lurks  in  the  Flavian  arena 

Harmed  me  not;   so  vile  I  am,  and  the  Lord  will  not  take  me; 

Lo,  I  went  in  this  night  to  save  the  clay  that  was  precious 

Unto  my  heart  from  the  impious  hands  of  the  base  and  ungodly. 

Here  I  have  brought  it  to  thee;   thou  wilt  bury  my  father  and  mother 

Here  in  the  hallowed  soil  where  sleep  generations  of  martyrs." 

"  Daughter,"  the  patriarch  answered,  and  murmured  a  soft  benediction. 

Placing  his  hands  on  her  throbbing  brow  and  soothing  her  gently, 

"Thou  hast  sinned  in  denying  the  Lord;  but  the  Saviour  is  gracious; 

He  has  forgiven  thy  sin,  for  hard  was  thy  self-imposed  penance. 

Think  not,  child,  that  He  has  thrust  thee  away  from  His  bosom; 

If  He  withheld  the  martyr's  crown  in  the  bloody  arena. 

He  has  desired  thee  to  live  and,  living,  to  further  His  kingdom." 

"  Oh,  but  my  father,"  Calpumia  sobbed,  "  I  am  weak  and  unworthy ! 

What  is  the  life  of  a  maiden  slave,  that  the  Lord  in  His  glory 

E'er  should  bethink  Him  of  her,  and  the  flickering  flame  of  her  being 

Shield  with  His  mighty  hands  against  the  breath  of  destruction? 

Father,  oh  pray  that  I  die,  for  I  am  alone  and  am  weary." 

"Child,"  the  bishop  replied,  "two  sparrows  are  sold  for  a  farthing; 

Yet  falls  not  one  to  the  ground  without  the  will  of  Our  Father. 

Wondrous,  indeed,  are  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  even  thy  weakness 

He  has  preserved  to  work  His  will,  though  obscurely  and  blindly. 

Death  hast  thou  sought,  and  thou  weepest  that  martyrdom  is  denied  thee; 

life  has  its  martyrs,  my  daughter,  as  brave,  as  strong,  and  as  faithful, 

Ay,  as  the  martyrs  of  death.     And  thine  is  the  work  of  confession, 
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Not  by  thy  blood,  but  by  deeds  of  heroic  meekness  and  patience. 

Deeds  of  forbearance  and  kindness  'mid  unending  toil  and  injustice — 

Deeds  that  calmly  shall  shine  in  the  gloom  which  thy  path  shall  encompass. 

Like  the  small  flame  of  a  lamp  that  unsteadily  glimmers  and  flickers 

Lone  in  the  night,  and  showeth  the  gloom,  though  it  cannot  disperse  it. 

Christ  has  withheld  the  fangs  of  the  beasts  from  thy  delicate  body, 

Shielding  thee,  child,  from  the  martyr's  death,  because  He  will  grant  thee 

That  which,  my  daughter,  is  harder  to  bear — the  life  of  a  martyr." 

Thus  the  patriarch  spoke,  and  knelt  in  prayer  at  the  altar 

Close  at  Calpurnia's  side,  and  all  the  brethren  assembled 

Bowed  their  heads  in  silence,  and  prayed  for  the  souls  of  the  martyrs 

Summoned  to  stand  this  night  before  the  face  of  the  Saviour, 

Hearing  the  joyful  words  from  His  lips,  "  Ye  blest  of  my  Father, 

Enter  ye  into  the  kingdom  " ;  while  in  the  dim  light  of  the  tapers 

Gleamed  on  the  wall,  indistinctly,  an  outline  mosaic  of  Jesus 

Drawn  as  the  Shepherd  who  bears  the  lamb  that  was  lost  on  His  shoulders. 

Deep  was  the  stillness,  save  for  the  crackle,  perchance,  of  the  torches. 

Save  for  the  smothered  sobs  of  a  maiden  bereaved,  or  a  widow. 

Striving  in  vain  to  strangle  her  natural  grief,  and  to  follow 

Upward  her  loved  one  in  thought  to  his  blessed  rest  from  his  labors 

Safe  in  the  kingdom  of  God.     Then  suddenly  from  the  watchers 

Came  a  loud  shriek  of  alarm,  and,  ere  the  brethren  assembled 

Woke  from  the  rapture  of  prayer,  beheld  they  standing  among  them — 

Toga-clad,  tall,  and  erect — Ausonius  Mycon,  the  praetor. 

"  Stay,  disciples  of  Christ ! "  he  cried,  and  his  sword  he  uplifted. 

"  Fear  me  no  more,  for  alas !  tlie  strength  of  my  arm  it   is  broken. 

Here  is  my  sword,"  and  he  flung  the  blade  at  the  feet  of  the  bishop. 

"  Wreak  your  vengeance  upon  me,  for  swordless  stand  I  among  you ; 

Red  are  my  hands  with  the  innocent  blood  of  your  fathers  and  daughters.^ 

Half  re-assured,  yet  fearful,  the  brethren  paused  in  the  door-ways. 

Gazing  over  their  shoulders  with  glances  of  doubt  and  suspicion. 

While  at  the  altar  immovable  stood  the  reverent  bishop. 

Grave  and  serene  and  pale  at  his  feet  lay  the  maiden  Calpurnia. 

"  Priest,"  the  praetor  resumed,  "  I  know  not  the  God  whom  thou  servest ; 

Yet  have  I  seen  the  strength  He  has  given  this  pale  little  maiden. 

Hidden,  have  heard  the  words  which,  through  thy  mouth.  He  hath  spoken. 

Lo !  I  have  waged  against  Him  a  vain,  ineffectual  warfare, 

And  by  the  deeds  of  this  night  I  am  utterly  broken  and  conquered. 

Late  in  the  watches  nocturnal  I  rose,  and  the  light  mists  of  slumber 

Rubbed  from  mine  eyes,  and  tracked  this  child  through  devious  path- ways 

Unto  the  Flavian  arena.     I  hoped,  perchance,  to  discover 

Where  in  the  womb  of  the  night  your  hidden  worship  eluded 

Ever  my  vigilant  search.     I  had  not  resolved  to  betray  you, 

But,  by  my  knowledge  armed,  to  keep  you  in  bitter  subjection. 

Ah,  but  this  shy  little  maid  has  vanquished  her  valiant  pursuer! 

Now  he  is  fain  to  fall  at  her  feet,  and  beg  her  to  lead  him 

Unto  that  fountain  of  life  whence  spring  such  trust  and  devotion, 

Courage  so  high  and  serene  in  the  face  of  death  and  of  danger. 

Valor  in  frailty  clad  and  strength  thus  wedded  to  weakness. 

Therefore,  the  God  whom  Calpurnia  serves,  O  priest,  I  will  worship; 

I  and  my  household  will  bend  our  knees  bringing  gifts  to  His  altars; 

Thou  wilt  teach  us  the  wingM  ways  that  lead  to  His  favor." 

Silently  burned  in  haloes  of  mist  the  delicate  tapers. 

Fell  their  pale  sheen  on  faces  upturned  in  prayerful  rapture. 

Fell  on  the  reverent  priest  as  he  on  the  brow  of  the  maiden 

Placed  his  hands  and  blessed  her,  and  spake  in  a  tremulous  whisper: 

"  Daughter,  behold !  'tis  the  voice  of  the  Lord  hath  given  thee  answer. 

J^ovi  thou  knowest  the  worth  of  the  life  which  He  has  protected. 
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Hold  it  henceforth  as  His  gift,  that  is  left  for  a  time  in  thy  keeping. 
Stake  it  not  rashly  in  self-sought  peril,  but  cherish  it  dearly! 
Though  in  thy  sight  it  seem  worthless  and  mean,  to  Him  it  is  precious. 
Daughter,  be  faithful  and  brave  and  true  to  His  voice  dwelling  in  thee. 
Wondrous  results  then  may  spring  from  the  deeds  of  a  weak  little  maiden.'' 

Far  was  the  night  advanced,  and  the  hour  of  mom  was  approaching, 
Soon  from  the  daylight  world  overhead  came  fitful  and  muffled 
Sounds,  as  if  heard  through  the  mists  of  a  dream  with  remote  indistinctness; 
Now  the  dull  creak  of  a  vintner's  wain  drawn  by  heavy-limbed  oxen, 
Now  the  sharp  clank  of  a  horse's  hoof  on  the  pavement  of  lava. 
Straightway  the  bishop  moved,  preceded  by  ministering  brethren, 
Bearing  torches  and  tapers,  along  the  tenebrious  path-ways. 
Paused  at  an  open  tomb  in  the  masoned  wall  of  a  cavern, 
Placed  the  martyrs  with  prayer  and  chant*  in  the  cofhns  of  marble, 
Bearing  the  sign  of  the  fish  and  the  words :  "  Requiescat  in  pace^ 
Then,  by  the  torches  led  through  the  long,  labyrintliine  recesses, 
Hastened  the  children  of  Christ  to  the  upper  abodes  of  the  daylight 

One  by  one  they  emerged  from  the  blossoming  jungle  of  roses, 

Shading  their  dazzled  eyes  and  cautiously  peering  around  them; 

•Quickly  they  spread  o'er  the  fields,  or  toward  the  Porta  Latina 

Urged  their  steps  and  sought  their  accustomed  haunts  in  the  city 

Last  of  all,  clad  in  civic  attire,  the  bishop  ascended, 

And  at  his  side  with  solemn  brow  went  Ausonius  Mycon, 

Holding  close  to  his  breast  the  little  maiden  Calpumia, 

Who,  from  the  terrible  strain  of  the  night  and  the  wild  agitation. 

Lay  as  if  wrapt  in  a  swoon,  so  deep  and  calm  was  her  slumber. 

Angels  with  peace  in  their  wings  had  gently  breathed  on  her  eyelids. 

Blown  the  foot-prints  of  care  from  the  sweet,  unconscious  features. 

Til]  they  relaxed  again  to  their  soft  and  infantine  roundness, 

Touched  by  the  strange  remoteness  of  sleep  that  rested  upon  them. 

Gently  the  bishop  clasped  her  listless  hand,  as  he  whispered, 

Solemnly :  "  Praetor,  behold,  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Close  to  the  edge  of  the  cypress  copse,  where  the  flame-chaliced  poppies 

Gustering  grew,  they  watched  the  dawn  as  it  dimly  awakened. 

Pale  with  tinges  of  rose  that  strayed  o'er  the  crests  of  the  mountains, 

Ere  with  its  fiery  blush  it  fringed  the  hovering  cloudlets, 

Darting  radiant  shafts  of  dewy  light  and  of  color 

Up  'mid  the  fleecy  embankments  of  mist  and  of  shivering  vapors, — 

Opening  deeps  in  the  sky  whence  the  night  was  slowly  receding, 

Chflly  vistas  where  lingered  reluctant,  cerulean  shadows, 

Dark  with  a  tint  as  of  steel ;  then  elfin  showers  of  sunlight 

Quivered  upward  in  roseate  hues  and  spread  to  the  zenith. 

Till  the  gray  west  responsively  flushed  with  a  faint  crimson  pallor. 

Long  the  patriarch  stood  and  gazed  at  the  vanguard  of  morning. 
Touching  the  praetor,  he  said :  "  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  advancing 
Silently,  brightly,  and  calmly,  as  marches  the  conquering  daylight 
Over  the  fields  of  the  sky.     A  glad  voice  whispers  within  me : 
Sorely  the   Lord  will  scatter  the  gloom  of  the  night,  and  triumphant 
Hurl  the  keen  shafts  of  His  truth  into  the  shadows  of  error, 
Lifi  the  light  of  His  visage  upon  the  dwellers  in  darkness. 
Mine  the  eyes  that  shall  see  this  realm  lie  prostrate  before  Him." 
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CHAPTER   I. 


AN    OLD    HOUSE. 


A  FEW  Steps  from  the  St.  Charles  Hotel, 
in  New  Orleans,  brings  you  to  and  across 
Canal  street,  the  central  avenue  of  the  city, 
and  to  that  comer  where  the  flower-women 
sit  at  the  inner  and  outer  edges  of  the 
arcaded  sidewalk,  and  make  the  air  sweet 
with  their  fragrant  merchandise.  The  crowd 
— and  if  it  is  near  the  time  of  the  carnival 
it  will  be  great — will  follow  Canal  street. 

But  you  turn,  instead,  into  the  quiet, 
narrow  way  which  a  lover  of  Creole  antiq- 
uity, in  fondness  for  a  romantic  past,  is  still 
prone  to  call  the  Rue  Royale.  You  will 
pass  a  few  restaurants,  a  few  auction  rooms, 
a  few  furniture  warehouses,  and  will  hardly 
realize  that  you  have  left  behind  you  the 
activity  and  clatter  of  a  city  of  merchants 
before  you  find  yourself  in  a  region  of 
architectural  decrepitude,  where  an  ancient 
and  foreign-seeming  domestic  life,  in  second 
stories,  overhangs  the  ruins  of  a  former  com- 
mercial prosperity,  and  upon  everything  has 
settled  down  a  long  Sabbath  of  decay.  The 
vehicles  in  the  street  are  few  in  number,  and 
are  merely  passing  through ;  the  stores  are 
shrunken  into  shops;  you  see  here  and 
there,  like  a  patch  of  bright  mold,  the  stall 
of  that  significant  fungus,  the  Chinaman. 
Many  great  doors  are  shut  and  clamped 
and  grown  gray  with  cobweb ;  many  street 
windows  are  nailed  up ;  half  the  balconies 
are  begrimed  and  rust-eaten,  and  many  of 
the  humid  arches  and  alleys  which  charac- 
terize the  older  Franco-Spanish  piles  of  stuc- 
coed brick  betray  a  squalor  almost  oriental. 

Yet  beauty  lingers  here.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  picturesque,  sometimes  you  get  sight 
of  comfort,  sometimes  of  opulence,  through 
the  unlatched  wicket  in  sora^  porte-cochere — 
red-painted  brick  pavement,  foliage  of  dark 
palm  or  pale  banana,  marble  or  granite 
masonry  and  blooming  parterres ;  or  through 
a  chink  between  some  pair  of  heavy  batten 
window-shutters,  opened  with  an  almost 
reptile  wariness,  your  eye  gets  a  glimpse 
of  lace  and  brocade  upholstery,  silver  and 
bronze,  and  much  similar  rich  antiquity. 

The  faces  of  the  inmates  are  in  keepmg — 


a  sad  proportion  of  the  passengers  in  the 
street  are  dingy  and  shabby ;  but  just  when 
these  are  putting  you  off  your  guard,  there 
will  pass  you  a  woman — more  likely  two  or 
three— of  patrician  beauty. 

Now,  if  you  will  go  far  enough  down 
this  old  street,  you  will  see,  as  you  approach 

its  intersection  with .     Names  in  that 

region  elude  one  like  ghosts. 
•  However,  as  you  begin  to  find  the  way 
a  trifle  more  open,  you  will  not  fail  to  notice 
on  the  right-hand  side,  about  midway  of 
the  square,  a  small,  low,  brick  house  of  a 
story  and  a  half,  set  out  upon  the  sidewalk, 
as  weather-beaten  and  mute  as  an  aged 
beggar  fallen  asleep.  Its  corrugated  roof  of 
dull  red  tiles,  sloping  down  toward  you  with 
an  inward  curve,  is  overgrown  with  weeds, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  is  gay  with  the 
yellow  plumes  of  the  golden-rod.  You  can 
almost  touch  with  your  cane  the  low  edge 
of  the  broad,  overhanging  eaves.  The 
batten  shutters  at  door  and  window,  with 
hinges  like  those  of  a  postern,  are  shut  with 
a  grip  that  makes  one's  knuckles  and  nails 
feel  lacerated.  Save  in  the  brick-work  itself 
there  is  not  a  cranny.  You  would  say  the 
house  has  the  lock-jaw.  There  are  two 
doors,  and  to  each  a  single  chipped  and 
battered  marble  step.  Continuing  on  down 
the  sidewalk,  on  a  line  with  the  house,  is  a 
garden  masked  from  view  by  a  high,  close 
board-fence.  You  may  see  the  tops  of  its 
fruit-trees — pomegranate,  peach,  banana,  fig, 
pear,  and  particularly  one  large  orange, 
close  by  the  fence,  that  must  be  very  old. 

The  residents  over  the  narrow  way,  who 
live  in  a  three-story  house,  originally  of  much 
pretension,  but  from  whose  front  door  hard 
times  have  removed  ahnost  all  vestiges  of 
paint,  will  tell  you : 

"  Yass,  de  *ouse  is  in'abit ;  'tis  live  in." 

And  this  is  likely  to  be  all  the  informa- 
tion you  get — ^not  that  they  would  not  tell, 
but  they  cannot  grasp  the  idea  that  you 
wish  to  know — until,  possibly,  just  as  you 
are  turning  to  depart,  your  informant,  in 
a  single  word  and  with  the  most  evident 
non-appreciation  of  its  value,  drops  the 
simple  key  to  the  whole  matter : 

"  Dey's  quadroons." 

He  may  then  be  aroused  to  mention  the 
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better  appearance  of  the  place  in  former 
years,  when  the  houses  of  this  region  gen- 
erally stood  farther  apart,  and  that  garden 
comprised  the  whole  square. 

Here  dwelt,  sixty  years  ago  and  more, 
one  Delphine  Carraze;  or,  as  she  was  com- 
monly deagnated  by  the  few  who  knew  her, 
Madame  Delphine.  That  she  owned  her 
home,  and  that  it  had  been  given  her  by 
the  then  deceased  companion  of  her  days 
of  beauty,  were  facts  so  generally  admitted 
as  to  be,  even  as  far  back  as  that  sixty  years 
ago,  no  longer  a  subject  of  gossip.  She  was 
never  pointed  out  by  the  denizens  of  the 
quarter  as  a  character,  nor  her  house  as  a 
"feature."  It  would  have  passed  all  Creole 
powers  of  guessing  to  divine  what  you  could 
find  worthy  of  inquiry  concerning  a  retired 
quadroon  woman  ;  and  not  the  least  puzzled 
of  all  would  have  been  the  timid  and  restive 
Madame  Delphine  herself. 


CHAPTER   II. 
MADAME   DELPHINE. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  the  free  quadroon  caste  of  New 
Orleans  was  in  its  golden  age.  Earlier 
generations — sprung,  upon  the  one  hand, 
from  the  merry  gallants  of  a  French  colo- 
nial military  service  which  had  grown  gross 
by  affiliation  with  Spanish-American  front- 
ier li%,  and,  upon  the  other  hand,  firom 
comely  Ethiopians  culled  out  of  the  less 
negroidal  types  of  African  live  goods,  and 
bought  at  the  ship's  side  with  vestiges  of 
quills  and  cowries  and  copper  wire  still 
in  their  head-dresses, — these  earlier  genera- 
tions, with  scars  of  battle  or  private  ren- 
contre still  on  the  fathers,  and  of  servitude 
on  the  manumitted  mothers,  afforded  a 
mere  hint  of  the  splendor  that  was  to 
result  fit)m  a  survival  of  the  fairest  through 
seventy-five  years  devoted  to  the  elimination 
of  the  black  pigment  and  the  cultivation  of 
hyperian  excellence  and  nymphean  grace 
and  beauty.  Nor,  if  we  turn  to  the  present, 
is  the  evidence  much  stronger  which  is 
ofoed  by  the  gtns  de  cauUur  whom  you 
may  see  in  the  quadroon  quarter  this  after- 
noon, with  "  Ichabod  "  legible  on  their  murky 
fbrdieads  through  a  vain  smearing  of  toilet 
powder,  dragging  their  chairs  down  to  the 
narrow  gate-way  of  their  close-fenced  gar- 
dens, and  staring  shrinkingly  at  you  as  you 
pass,  like  a  nest  of  yellow  kittens. 

But  as  the   present  centiuy  was  in  its 


second  and  third  decades,  the  quadroones 
(for  we  must  contrive  a  feminine  spelling  to 
define  the  strict  limits  of  the  caste  as  then 
established)  came  forth  in  splendor.  Old 
travelers  spare  no  terms  to  tell  their  praises, 
their  faultlessness  of  feature,  their  perfection 
of  form,  their  varied  styles  of  beauty, — for 
there  were  even  pure  Caucasian  blondes 
among  them, — their  fascinating  manners, 
their  sparkling  vivacity,  their  chaste  and 
pretty  wit,  their  grace  in  the  dance,  their 
modest  propriety,  their  taste  and  elegance 
in  dress.  In  the  gentlest  and  most  poetic 
sense  they  were  indeed  the  syrens  of  this 
land,  where  it  seemed  "  always  afternoon  "— 
a  momentary  triumph  of  an  Arcadian  over 
a  Christian  civilization,  so  beautiful  and  so 
seductive  that  it  became  the  subject  of 
special  chapters  by  writers  of  the  day  more 
original  than  correct  as  social  philosophers. 

The  balls  that  were  got  up  for  them  by 
the  male  sang-pur  were  to  that  day  what 
the  carnival  is  to  the  present.  Society 
balls  given  the  same  nights  proved  failures 
through  the  coincidence.  The  magnates 
of  government, — municipal,  state,  federal, — 
those  of  the  army,  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions and  of  the  clubs, — in  short,  the  white 
male  aristocracy  in  everything  save  the  ec- 
clesiastical desk, — were  there.  Tickets  were 
high-priced  to  insure  the  exclusion  of  the 
vulgar.  No  distinguished  stranger  was 
allowed  to  miss  them.  They  were  beautiful ! 
They  were  clad  in  silken  extenuations  from 
the  throat  to  the  feet,  and  wore,  withal,  a 
pathos  in  their  charm  that  gave  them  a 
family  likeness  to  innocence. 

Madame  Delphine,  were  you  not  a 
stranger,  could  have  told  you  all  about  it; 
though  hardly,  I  suppose,  without  tears. 

But  at  the  time  of  which  we  would  speak 
(1821-22)  her  day  of  splendor  was  set,  and 
her  husband — let  us  call  him  so  for  her 
sake — was  long  dead.  He  was  an  Ameri- 
can, and,  if  we  take  her  word  for  it,  a  man 
of  noble  heart  and  extremely  handsome ;  but 
this  is  knowledge  which  we  can  do  without. 

Even  in  those  days  the  house  was  always 
shut,  and  Madame  Delphine's  chief  occupa- 
tion and  end  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  keep 
well  locked  up  in-doors.  She  was  an  excel- 
lent person,  the  neighbors  said, — a  very 
worthy  person ;  and  they  were,  may  be,  near- 
er correct  than  they  knew.  They  rarely  saw 
her  save  when  she  went  to  or  returned  firom 
church ;  a  small,  rather  tired-looking,  dark 
quadroone  of  very  good  features  and  a  gentle 
thoughtfulness  of  expression  which  it  'wo>iVd 
take  long  to  describe :  call  \l  aNndoVs\oo\L. 
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In  speaking  of  Madame  Delphine's  house, 
mention  shoiUd  have  been  made  of  a  gate 
in  the  fence  on  the  Royal-street  sidewalk. 
It  b  gone  now,  and  was  out  of  use  then, 
being  fastened  once  for  all  by  an  iron 
staple  clasping  the  cross-bar  and  driven 
into  the  post. 

Which  leads  us  to  speak  of  another 
person. 

CHAPTER    III. 
CAPITAINE    LEMAITRE. 

Capitaine  Lemaitre  was  one  of  those 
men  that  might  be  any  age, — thirty,  forty, 
forty-five ;  there  was  no  telling  from  his  face 
what  was  years  and  what  was  only  weather. 
His  countenance  was  of  a  grave  and  quiet, 
but  also  luminous,  sort,  which  was  instantly 
admired  and  ever  afterward  remembered,  as 
was  also  the  fineness  of  his  hair  and  the  blue- 
ness  of  his  eyes.  Those  pronounced  him 
youngest  who  scrutinized  his  face  the  closest. 
But  waiving  the  discussion  of  age,  he  was 
odd,  though  not  with  the  oddness  that  he 
who  reared  him  had  striven  to  produce. 

He  had  not  been  brought  up  by  mother  or 
father.  He  had  lost  both  in  infancy,  and 
had  fallen  to  the  care  of  a  rugged  old  mili- 
tary grandpapa  of  the  colonial  school, 
whose  unceasing  endeavor  had  been  to  make 
''  hb  boy  "  as  savage  and  ferocious  a  holder 
of  unimpeachable  social  rank  as  it  became  a 
pure-blooded  French  Creole  to  be  who  could 
trace  his  pedigree  back  to  the  god  Mars. 

"  Remember,  my  boy,"  was  the  adjuration 
received  by  him  as  regularly  as  his  waking 
cup  of  black  coffee,  **  that  none  of  yoiu* 
family  line  ever  kept  the  laws  of  any  govern- 
ment or  creed."  And  if  it  was  well  that  he 
should  bear  thb  in  mind,  it  was  well  to 
reiterate  it  persbtently,  for,  from  the  nurse's 
arms,  the  boy  wore  a  look,  not  of  docility 
so  much  as  of  gentle,  judicial  benevolence. 
The  domestics  of  the  old  man's  house  used 
to  shed  tears  of  laughter  to  see  that  look  on 
the  face  of  a  babe.  Hb  rude  guardian  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  modification  of  this 
facial  expression;  it  had  not  enough  of 
majesty  in  it,  for  instance,  or  of  large  dare- 
deviltry  ;  but  with  care  these  could  be  made 
to  come. 

And,  true  enough,  at  twenty-one  (in  Ur- 
sin  Lemaitre),  the  labors  of  his  grandfather 
were  an  apparent  success.  He  was  not 
rugged,  nor  was  he  loud-spoken,  as  hb  ven- 
erable trainer  would  have  liked  to  present 
Jbim  to  society ;  but  he  was  as  serenely  terri- 


ble as  a  well-aimed  rifle,  and  the  old  man 
looked  upon  hb  results  with  pride.  He  had 
cultivated  him  up  to  that  pitch  where  he 
scorned  to  practice  any  vice,  or  any  virtue, 
that  did  not  include  the  principle  of  self- 
assertion.  A  few  touches  only  were  wanting 
here  and  there  to  achieve  perfection,  when 
suddenly  the  old  man  died.  Yet  it  was  hb 
proud  satbfaction,  before  he  finally  lay  down, 
to  see  Ursin  a  favored  companion  and  the 
peer,  both  in  courtesy  and  pride,  of  those 
polbhed  gentlemen  famous  in  history,  the 
brothers  Lafitte. 

The  two  Lafittes  were,  at  the  time  young 
Lemaitre  reached  hb  majority  (say  1808  or 
181 2),  only  merchant  blacksmiths,  so  to 
speak,  a  term  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  of  blacksmiths  who  never  soiled  their 
hands,  who  were  men  of  capital,  stood 
a  little  higher  than  the  clergy,  and  moved  in 
society  among  its  autocrats.  But  they  were 
full  of  possibihties,  men  of  action,  and  men, 
too,  of  thought,  with  already  a  pronounced 
disbelief  in  the  custom-house.  In  these 
days  of  big  carnivals  they  would  have  been 
patented  as  the  dukes  of  Little  Manchac 
and  Barrataria. 

Young  Ursin  Lemaitre  (in  full  the  name 
was  Lemaitre- Vignevielle)  had  not  only  the 
hearty  friendship  of  these  good  people,  but 
also  a  natural  turn  for  accounts ;  and  as  hb 
two  fiiends  were  looking  about  them  with 
an  enterprising  eye,  it  easily  resulted  that  he 
presently  connected  himself  with  the  black- 
smithing  profession.  Not  exactly  |t  the 
forge  in  the  Lafittes'  famous  smithy,  among 
the  African  Samsons,  who,  with  their  shin- 
ing black  bodies  bared  to  the  wabt,  made 
the  Rue  St.  Pierre  'ring  with  the  stroke  of 
their  hammers ;  but  as  a — ^there  was  no  oc- 
casion to  mince  the  word  in  those  days — 
smuggler. 

Smuggler — ^patriot — ^where  was  the  differ- 
ence ?  Beyond  the  ken  of  a  community  to 
which  the  enforcement  of  the  revenue  laws 
had  long  been  merely  so  much  out  of  every 
man's  pocket  and  dbh,  into  the  all-devour- 
ing treasury  of  Spain.  At  thb  date  they 
had  come  under  a  kinder  yoke,  and  to  a 
treasury  that  at  least  echoed  when  the  cus- 
toms were  dropped  into  it ;  but  the  change 
was  still  new.  What  could  a  man  be  more 
than  Capitaine  Lemaitre  was — ^the  soul  of 
honor,  the  pink  of  courtesy,  with  the  cour- 
age of  the  lion,  and  thfe  magnanimity  of  the 
elephant:  firank — the  very  exchequer  of 
truth  ?  Nay,  go  higher  still :  hb  paper  was 
good  in  Toulouse  street.  To  the  gossips 
in  the  gaming-clubs  he  was  the  culminating 
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proof  that  smuggling  was  one  of  the  subUmer 
virtues. 

Years  went  by.  Events  transpired  which 
have  their  place  in  history.  Under  a  gov- 
ernment which  the  community  by  and  by 
saw  was  conducted  in  their  interest,  smug- 
gling began  to  lose  its  respectability  and  to 
grow  disreputable,  hazardous,  and  debased. 
In  certain  onslaughts  made  upon  them  by 
officers  of  the  law,  some  of  the  smugglers 
became  murderers.  The  business  became 
unprofitable  for  a  time  until  the  enterprising 
Laiittes — thinkers — bethought  them  of  a 
corrective, — "  privateering." 

Thereupon  the  United  States  Government 
set  a  price  upon  their  heads.  Later  yet  it 
became  known  that  these  outlawed  pirates 
had  been  offered  money  and  rank  by  Great 
Britain  if  they  would  join  her  standard,  then 
hovering  about  the  water-approaches  to  their 
native  city,  and  that  they  had  spumed  the 
bribe ;  wherefore  their  heads  were  ruled  out 
of  the  market,  and,  meeting  and  treating 
with  Andrew  Jackson,  they  were  received  as 
lovers  of  their  country,  and  as  compatriots 
fought  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  at  the 
head  of  their  fearless  men,  and — here  tradition 
takes  up  the  tale — were  never  seen  afterward. 

Capitaine  Lemaitre  was  not  among  the 
killed  or  wounded,  but  he  was  among  the 
missing. 

CHAPTER    IV. 
THREE    FRIENDS. 

The  roundest  and  happiest-looking  priest 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  a  litde  man 
fondly  known  among  his  people  as  P^re 
Jerome.  He  was  a  Creole  and  a  member 
of  one  of  the  city's  leading  families.  His 
dwelling  was  a  little  frame  cottage,  standing 
on  high  pillars  just  inside  a  tall,  close  fence, 
and  reached  by  a  narrow  out-door  stair 
from  the  green  batten  gate.  It  was  well 
surrounded  by  crape  myrtles,  and  communi- 
cated behind  by  a  descending  stair  and  a 
plank- walk  with  the  rear  entrance  of  the 
chapel  over  whose  worshipers  he  daily 
spread  his  hands  in  benediction.  The  name 
of  the  street — ah !  there  is  where  light  is 
wanting.  Save  the  Cathedral  and  the  Ur- 
sulines,  there  is  very  little  of  record  con- 
cerning churches  at  that  time,  though  they 
were  springing  up  here  and  there.  All  there 
is  certainty  of  is  that  P^re  Jerome's  frame 
chapel  was  some  little  new-bom  "  down- 
town" thing,  that  may  have  survived  the 
passage  of   years,  or   may  have  escaped 


"  Paxton's  Directory  "  "  so  as  by  fire."  His 
parlor  was  dingy  and  carpetless;  one  could 
smell  distinctly  there  the  vow  of  poverty. 
His  bed-chamber  was  bare  and  clean,  and 
the  bed  in  it  narrow  and  hard,  but  between 
the  two  was  a  dining-room  that  would  tempt 
a  laugh  to  the  lips  of  any  who  looked  in. 
The  table  was  small,  but  stout,  and  all  the 
furniture  of  the  room  substantial,  made  of 
fine  wood,  and  carved  just  enough  to  give 
the  notion  of  wrinkling  pleasantry.  His 
mother's  and  sister's  doing,  P^re  Jerome 
would  explain ;  they  would  not  permit 
this  apartment— or  dej.artment — to  suffer. 
Therein,  as  well  as  in  the  parlor,  there  was 
odor,  but  of  a  more  epicurean  sort,  that 
explained  interestingly  the  P^re  Jerome's 
rotundity  and  rosy  smile. 

In  this  room,  and  about  this  miniature 
round-table,  used  sometimes  to  sit  with 
P^re  Jerome  two  friends  to  whom  he  was 
deeply  attached— one,  Evariste  Varrillat,  a 
playmate  from  early  childhood,  now  his 
brother-in-law ;  the  other,  Jean  Thompson, 
a  companion  from  youngest  manhood,  and 
both,  like  the  little  priest  himself,  the  regret- 
ful rememberers  of  a  fourth  comrade  who 
was  a  comrade  no  more.  Like  P^re  Jer- 
ome, they  had  come,  through  years,  to  the 
thick  of  life's  conflicts, — the  priest's  brother- 
in-law  a  physician,  the  other  an  attorney, 
and  brother-in-law  to  the  lonely  wanderer, 
— yet  they  loved  to  huddle  around  this 
small  board,  and  be  boys  again  in  heart 
while  men  in  mind.  Neither  one  nor  an- 
other was  leader.  In  earlier  days  they  had 
always  yielded  to  him  who  no  longer  met 
with  them  a  certain  chieftainship,  and  they 
still  thought  of  him  and  talked  of  him,  and, 
in  their  conjectures,  groped  after  him,  as 
one  of  whom  they  still  continued  to  expect 
greater  things  than  of  themselves. 

They  sat  one  day  drawn  thus  close  to- 
gether, sipping  and  theorizing,  speculating 
upon  the  nature  of  things  in  an  easy,  bold, 
sophomoric  way,  the  conversation  for  the 
most  part  being  in  French,  the  native  tongue 
of  the  doctor  and  priest,  and  spoken  with  fa- 
cility by  Jean  Thompson,  the  lawyer,  who 
was  half  Am^ricain  ;  but  running  sometimes 
into  English  and  sometimes  into  mild  laugh- 
ter. Mention  had  been  made  of  the  ab- 
sentee. 

P^re  Jerome  advanced  an  idea  something 
like  this : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  any  finite  mind  to 
fix  the  degree  of  criminality  of  any  human 
act  or  of  any  human  life.  The  Infinite  One 
alone  can   know  how  much  of  owi  ^\sv  S& 
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chargeable  to  us,  and  how  much  to  our 
brothers  or  our  fathers.  We  all  participate 
in  one  another's  sins.  There  is  a  commu- 
nity of  responsibility  attaching  to  every  mis- 
deed. No  human  since  Adam — nay,  nor 
Adam  himself — ever  sinned  entirely  to  him- 
self. And  so  I  never  am  called  upon  to 
contemplate  a  crime  or  a  criminal  but  I 
feel  my  conscience  pointing  at  me  as  one 
of  the  accessories." 

"  In  a  word,"  said  Evariste  Varrillat,  the 
physician,  "  you  think  we  are  partly  to 
blame  for  the  omission  of  many  of  your 
Paternosters,  eh  ?  " 

Father  Jerome  smiled. 

"  No ;  a  man  cannot  plead  so  in  his  own 
defense ;  our  first  father  tried  that,  but  the 
plea  was  not  allowed.  But,  now,  there  is 
our  absent  friend.  I  tell  you  truly  this 
whole  community  ought  to  be  recognized 
as  partners  in  his  moral  errors.  Among 
another  people,  reared  under  wiser  care  and 
with  better  companions,  how  different  might 
he  not  have  been !  How  can  we  speak  of 
him  as  a  law-breaker  who  might  have  saved 
him  from  that  name  ?  "  Here  the  speaker 
turned  to  Jean  Thompson,  and  changed  his 
speech  to  English.  "  A  lady  sez  to  me  to- 
day :  *  P^re  Jerome,  *ow  dat  is  a  dreadfool 
dat  'e  gone  at  de  coas'  of  Cuba  to  be  one 
corsair !  Aint  it  ? '  *  Ah,  Madame,'  I  sez, 
*  'tis  a  terrible !  I  'ope  de  good  God  will 
fo'give  me  an'  you  fo*  dat ! '  " 

Jean  Thompson  answered  quickly : 

"  You  should  not  have  let  her  say  that." 

"  Mais,  fo'  w'y  ?  " 

"  Why,  because,  if  you  are  partly  respon- 
sible, you  ought  so  much  the  more  to  do 
what  you  can  to  shield  his  reputation.  You 
should  have  said," — the  attorney  changed  to 
French, — "  *  He  is  no  pirate ;  he  has  merely 
taken  out  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  un- 
der the  flag  of  the  republic  of  Carthagena !  "* 

"  Ah,  bah  /  "  exclaimed  Doctor  Varrillat, 
and  both  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  the 
priest,  laughed. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  demanded  Thompson. 

"  Oh ! "  said  the  physician,  with  a  shrug, 
"  say  id  thad  way  iv  you  wand." 

TTien,  suddenly  becoming  serious,  he  was 
about  to  add  something  else,  when  P^re 
Jerome  spoke. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  could  have  said. 
I  could  have  said :  '  Madame,  yes ;  'tis  a 
terrible  fo'  him.  He  stum'le  in  de  dark ;  but 
dat  good  God  will  mek  it  a  mc^  terrible  fo'  dat 
man,  oohever  he  is,  w'at  put  'at  light  out !  * " 

"  But  how  do  you  know  he  is  a  pirate  ?  " 
demanded  Thompson,  aggressively. 


"  How  do  we  know  ? "  said  the  litde 
priest,  returning  to  French.  "  Ah !  there  is 
no  other  explanation  of  the  ninety-and-nine 
stories  that  come  to  us,  from  every  port 
where  ships  arrive  from  the  north  coast  of 
Cuba,  of  a  commander  of  pirates  there  who 
is  a  marvel  of  courtesy  and  gentility " 

"  And  whose  name  is  Lafitte,"  said  the 
obstinate  attorney. 

"  And  who,  nevertheless,  is  not  Lafitte," 
insisted  P^re  Jerome. 

"  Daz  troo,  Jean,"  said  Doctor  VarrillaL 
**  We  hall  know  daz  troo." 

P^re  Jerome  leaned  forward  over  the  board 
and  spoke,  with  an  air  of  secrecy,  in  French. 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  ship  which  came 
into  port  here  last  Monday.  You  have  heard 
that  she  was  boarded  by  pirates,  and  that  the 
captain  of  the  ship  himself  drove  them  off." 

"  An  incredible  story,"  said  Thompson. 

"  But  not  so  incredible  as  the  truth.  I 
have  it  from  a  passenger.  There  was  on 
the  ship  a  young  girl  who  was  very  beauti- 
ful. She  came  on  deck,  where  the  corsair 
stood,  about  to  issue  his  orders,  and,  more 
beautiful  than  ever  in  the  desperation  of  the 
moment,  confronted  him  with  a  small  mis- 
sal spread  open,  and,  her  finger  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  commanded  him  to  read. 
He  read  it,  uncovering  his  head  as  he  read, 
then  stood  gazing  on  her  face,  which  did 
not  quail ;  and  then,  with  a  low  bow,  said : 
*  Give  me  this  book  and  I  will  do  your  bid- 
ding.' She  gave  him  the  book  and  bade  him 
leave  the  ship,  and  he  left  it  unmolested." 

P^re  Jerome  looked  from  the  physician 
to  the  attorney  and  back  again,  once  or 
twice,  with  his  dimpled  smile. 

'*  But  he  speaks  English,  they  say,"  said 
Jean  Thompson. 

"He  has,  no  doubt,  learned  it  since  he  left 
us,"  said  the  priest. 

"  But  this  ship-master,  too,  says  his  men 
called  him  Lafitte." 

"Lafitte?  No.  Do  you  not  see?  It  is 
your  brother-in-law,  Jean  Thompson !  It 
IS  your  wife's  brother!  Not  Lafitte,  but" 
(softly)  "  Lemaitre !  Lemaitre !  Capitaine 
Ursin  Lemaitre ! " 

The  two  guests  looked  at  each  other  with 
a  growing  drollery  on  either  face,  and  pres- 
endy  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"  Ah !  "  said  the  doctor,  as  the  three  rose 
up,  "  you  juz  kip  dad  cog-an'-buU  fo*  yo* 
negs  summon." 

P^re  Jerome's  eyes  lighted  up 

"  I  goin'  to  do  it ! " 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Evariste,  turning  upon 
him  with  sudden  gravity,  "  iv  dad  is  troo,  I 
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tell  you  w'ad  is  sure-sure !  Ursin  Lemaitre  din 
kyaie  nufn  fo'  doze  creed ;  he  fallin  love  /" 

Then,  with  a  smile,  turning  to  Jean 
Thompson,  and  back  again  to  P^re  Jerome  : 

"  But  anny'ow  you  tell  it  in  dad  summon 
dad  *e  kyare  fo'  dad  creed." 

Pere  Jerome  sat  up  late  that  night,  writ- 
ing a  letter.  The  remarkable  effects  upon  a 
certain  mind,  effects  which  we  shall  pres- 
ently find  him  attributing  solely  to  the  in- 
fluences of  surrounding  nature,  may  find  for 
some  a  more  sufficient  explanation  in  the 
fact  that  this  letter  was  but  one  of  a  series, 
and  that  in  the  rover  of  doubted  identity 
and  incredible  eccentricity  P^e  Jerome  had 
a  regular  correspondent. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE   CAP   FITS. 

A.BOUT  two  months  after  the  conversation 
just  given,  and  therefore  somewhere  about 
the  Christmas  holidays  of  the  year  182 1, 
P^  Jerome  delighted  the  congregation  of 
his  little  chapel  with  the  announcement  that 
he  had  appointed  to  preach  a  sermon  in 
French  on  the  following  Sabbath — not  there, 
but  in  the  cathedral. 

He  was  much  beloved.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  among  the  clergy  there  were  two 
or  three  who  shook  their  heads  and  raised 
their  eyebrows,  and  said  he  would  be  at 
least  as  orthodox  if  he  did  not  make  quite 
so  much  of  the  Bible  and  quite  so  little  of 
the  dogmas,  yet  "  the  common  people  heard 
him  gladly."  When  told,  one  day,  of  the 
unfavorable  whispers,  he  smiled  a  little  and 
answered  his  informant, — whom  he  knew 
to  be  one  of  the  whisperers  himself, — laying 
a  hand  kindly  upon  his  shoulder : 

"  Father  Murphy,"— or  whatever  the 
name  was, — "  your  words  comfort  me." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  Because — *  Va  quum  benedixerint  mihi 
homines  / ' "  ♦ 

The  appointed  morning,  when  it  came, 
was  one  of  those  exquisite  days  in  which 
there  is  such  a  universal  harmony,  that 
worship  rises  from  the  heart  like  a  spring. 

"Truly,"  said  P^  Jerome  to  the  com- 
panion who  was  to  assist  him  in  the  mass, 
"this  is  a  Sabbath  day  which  we  do  not 
have  to  make  holy,  but  only  to  keep  so." 

May  be  it  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  P^re 

*  "  Woe  onto  me,  when  ill  men  speak  well  of  me  !  " 


Jerome's  success  as  a  preacher,  that  he 
took  more  thought  as  to  how  he  should 
feel,  than  as  to  what  he  should  say. 

The  cathedral  of  those  days  was  called  a 
very  plain  old  pile,  boasting  neither  beauty 
nor  riches ;  but  to  Pere  Jerome  it  was  very 
lovely;  and  before  its  homely  altar,  not 
homely  to  him,  in  the  performance  of  those 
solemn  offices,  symbols  of  heaven's  mightiest 
truths,  in  the  hearing  of  the  organ's  harmonies, 
and  the  yet  more  eloquent  interunion  of  hu- 
man voices  in  the  choir,  in  overlooking  the 
worshiping  throng  which  knelt  under  the 
soft,  chromatic  lights,  and  in  breathing  the 
sacrificial  odors  of  the  chancel,  he  found  a 
deep  and  solemn  joy ;  and  yet  I  guess  the 
finest  thought  of  his  soul  the  while  was  one 
that  came  thrice  and  again: 

"  Be  not  deceived,  P^re  Jerome,  because 
saindiness  of  feeling  is  easy  here;  you  are  the 
same  priest  who  overslept  this  morning,  and 
overate  yesterday,  and  will,  in  some  way,  eas- 
ily go  wrong  to-morrow  and  the  day  after." 

He  took  it  with  him  when — the  Veni 
Creator  sung — he  went  into  the  pulpit.  Of 
the  sermon  he  preached,  tradition  has  pre- 
served for  us  only  a  few  brief  sayings,  but 
they  are  strong  and  sweet. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said, — this  was  near 
the  beginning, — "  the  angry  words  of  God's 
book  are  very  merciful — they  are  meant  to 
drive  us  home ;  but  the  tender  words,  my 
friends,  they  are  sometimes  terrible!  Notice 
these,  the  tenderest  words  of  the  tenderest 
prayer  that  ever  came  from  the  lips  of  a 
blessed  martyr — the  dying  words  of  the  holy 
Saint  Stephen,  *  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to 
their  charge.'  Is  there  nothing  dreadful  in 
that?  Read  it  thus:  *Lord,  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge.'  Not  to  the  charge  of 
them  who  stoned  him  ?  To  whose  charge 
then  ?  Go  ask  the  holy  Saint  Paul.  Three 
years  afterward,  praying  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  he  answered  that  question:  *I 
stood  by  and  consented.'  He  answered  for 
himself  only ;  but  the  Day  must  come  when 
all  that  wicked  council  that  sent  Saint  Ste- 
phen away  to  be  stoned,  and  all  that  city  of 
Jerusalem,  must  hold  up  the  hand  and  say: 
*We,  also,  Lord — we  stood  by.*  Ah! 
friends,  under  the  simpler  meaning  of  that 
dying  saint's  prayer  for  the  pardon  of  his 
murderers  is  hidden  the  terrible  truth  that 
we  all  have  a  share  in  one  another's  sins." 

Thus  P^re  Jerome  touched  his  key-note. 
All  that  time  has  spared  us  beside  may  be 
given  in  a  few  sentences. 

"  Ah ! "  he  cried  once, "  if  it  were  merely  my 
own  sins  that  I  had  to  answer  (bi,  1  m\^\. 
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hold  up  my  head  before  the  rest  of  man- 
kind; but  no,  no,  my  friends — we  cannot 
look  each  other  in  the  face,  for  each  has 
helped  the  other  to  sin.  Oh,  where  is  there 
any  room,  in  this  world  of  common  disgrace, 
for  pride  ?  Even  if  we  had  no  common 
hope,  a  common  despair  ought  to  bind  us 
together  and  forever  silence  the  voice  of 
scorn ! " 

And  again,  this : 

"  Even  in  the  promise  to  Noe,  not  again 
to  destroy  the  race  with  a  flood,  there  is  a 
whisper  of  solemn  warning.  The  moral 
account  of  the  antediluvians  was  closed  off 
and  the  balance  brought  down  in  the  year  of 
the  deluge ;  but  the  account  of  those  who 
come  after  runs  on  and  on,  and  the  blessed 
bow  of  promise  itself  warns  us  that  God  will 
not  stop  it  till  the  Judgment  Day  !  O  God, 
I  thank  thee  that  the  day  must  come  at  last 
when  thou  wilt  destroy  the  world,  and  stop 
the  interest  on  my  account !  " 

It  was  about  at  this  p>oint  that  P^re 
Jerome  noticed,  more  particularly  than  he 
had  done  before,  sitting  among  the  wor- 
shipers near  him,  a  small,  sad-faced  woman, 
of  pleasing  features,  but  dark  and  faded, 
who.  gave  him  profound  attention.  With 
her  was  another  in  better  dress,  seemingly 
a  girl  still  in  her  teens,  though  her  face  and 
neck  were  scrupulously  concealed  by  a 
heavy  veil,  and  her  hands,  which  were  small, 
by  gloves. 

"  Quadroones,"  thought  he,  with  a  stir  of 
deep  pity. 

Once,  as  he  uttered  some  stirring  word, 
he  saw  the  mother  and  daughter  (if  such 
they  were),  while  they  still  bent  their  gaze 
upon  him,  clasp  each  other's  hand  fervently 
in  the  daughter's  lap.  It  was  at  these 
words: 

"  My  fri'ends,  there  are  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  this  city  of  New  Orleans  to  whom 
society  gives  the  ten  commandments  of 
God  with  all  the  nots  rubbed  out !  Ah ! 
good  gentlemen !  if  God  sends  the  poor 
weakling  to  purgatory  for  leaving  the  right 
path,  where  ought  some  of  you  to  go  who 
strew  it  with  thorns  and  briers !  " 

The  movement  of  the  pair  was  only  seen 
because  he  watched  for  it.  He  glanced 
that  way  again  as  he  said : 

"  O  God,  be  very  gentle  with  those  chil- 
dren who  would  be  nearer  heaven  this  day 
had  they  never  had  a  father  and  mother, 
but  had  got  their  religious  training  from 
such  a  sky  and  earth  as  we  have  in  Loui- 
siana this  holy  morning !  Ah !  my  friends, 
nature  is  a  big-print  catechism !  " 


The  mother  and  daughter  leaned  a  little 
farther  forward,  and  exchanged  the  same 
spasmodic  hand-pressure  as  before.  The 
ipother's  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"  I  once  knew  a  man,"  continued  the 
little  priest,  glancing  to  a  side  aisle  where  he 
had  noticed  Evariste  and  Jean  sitting  against 
each  other,  "  who  was  carefully  taught, 
from  infancy  to  manhood,  this  single  only 
principle  of  life :  defiance.  Not  justice,  not 
righteousness,  not  even  gain  ;  but  defiance  : 
defiance  to  God,  defiance  to  man,  defiance 
to  nature,  defiance  to  reason ;  defiance  and 
defiance  and  defiance." 

"  He  is  going  to  tell  it !"  murmured  Eva- 
riste to  Jean. 

"This  man,"  continued  Pere  Jerome, 
"  became  a  smuggler  and  at  last  a  pirate  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Lord,  lay  not  that  sin 
to  his  charge  alone !  But  a  strange  thing 
followed.  Being  in  command  of  men  of  a 
sort  that  to  control  required  to  be  kept  at 
the  austerest  distance,  he  now  found  him- 
self separated  from  the  human  world  and 
thrown  into  the  solemn  companionship  with 
the  sea,  with  the  air,  with  the  storm,  the 
calm,  the  heavens  by  day,  the  heavens  by 
night.  My  friends,  that  was  the  first  time 
in  his  life  that  he  ever  found  himself  in 
really  good  company. 

"  Now  this  man  had  a  great  aptness  for 
accounts.  He  had  kept  them — had  ren- 
dered them.  There  was  beauty,  to  him,  in 
a  correct,  balanced,  and  closed  account. 
An  account  unsatisfied  was  a  deformity. 
The  result  is  plain.  That  man,  looking  out 
night  after  night  upon  the  grand  and  holy 
spectacle  of  the  starry  deep  above  and  the 
watery  deep  below,  was  sure  to  find  himself, 
sooner  or  later,  mastered  by  the  convic- 
tion that  the  great  Author  of  this  majestic 
creation  keeps  account  of  it ;  and  one  night 
there  came  to  him,  like  a  spirit  wallung 
on  the  sea,  the  awful,  silent  question  :  *  My 
account  with  God — ^how  does  it  stand  ?  * 
Ah !  friends,  that  is  a  question  which  the 
book  of  nature  does  not  answer. 

"  Did  I  say  the  book  of  nature  is  a 
catechism?  Yes.  But,  afler  it  answers 
the  first  question  with  *  God,*  nothing  but 
questions  follow ;  and  so,  one  day,  this  man 
gave  a  ship  full  of  merchandise  for  one 
little  book  which  answered  those  questions. 
God  help  him  to  understand  it;  and  God 
help  you,  monsieur,  and  you,  madame,  sit- 
ting here  in  your  smuggled  clothes^  to  beat 
upon  the  breast  with  me  and  cry,  *  I,  too, 
Lord — I,  too,  stood  by  and  consented.* " 

P^re  Jerome  had  not  intended  these  for 
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his  dosing  words ;  but  just  there,  straight 
away  before  his  sight  and  almost  at  the  rar- 
thest  door,  a  man  rose  slowly  from  his  seat 
and  regarded  him  steadily  with  a  kind, 
bronzed,  sedate  face,  and  the  sermon,  as  if 
by  a  sign  of  command,  was  ended.  While 
the  Credo  was  being  chanted  he  was  still 
there,  but  when,  a  moment  after  its  close, 
the  eye  of  P^re  Jerome  returned  in  that  di- 
rection, his  place  was  empty. 

As  the  little  priest,  his  labor  done  and 
his  vestments  changed,  was  turning  into  the 
Rue  Royale  and  leaving  the  cathedral  out  of 
sight,  he  just  had  time  to  understand  that 
two  women  were  purposely  allowing  him  to 
overtake  them,  when  the  one  nearer  him 
spoke  in  the  Creole  patois,  saying,  with 
some  timid  haste : 

**  Good-morning,  P^re — P^re  Jerome;  P^re 
Jerome,  we  thank  the  good  God  for  that 
sermon.'' 

"Then,  so  do  I,"  said  the  little  man. 
They  were  the  same  two  that  he  had 
noticed  when  he  was  preaching.  The 
younger  one  bowed  silently ;  she  was  a 
beautiful  figure,  but  the  slight  effort  of 
P^  Jerome's  kind  eyes  to  see  through  the 
veil  was  vain.  He  would  presently  have 
passed  on,  but  the  one  who  had  spoken 
before  said : 

"  I  thought  you  lived  in  the  Rue  des 
Ursulines." 

"  Yes ;  I  am  going  this  way  to  see  a  sick 
person." 

The  woman  looked  up  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  mingled  confidence  and  timidity. 

"It  must  be  a  blessed  thing  to  be  so 
aseful  as  to  be  needed  by  the  good  God," 
she  said. 

Pere  Jerome  smiled : 

"  God  *  does  not  need  me  to  look  after 
his  sick ;  but  he  allows  me  to  do  it,  just  as 
you  let  your  little  boy  in  frocks  carry  in 
chips."  He  might  have  added  that  he 
loved  to  do  it,  quite  as  much. 

It  was  plain  the  woman  had  somewhat 
to  ask,  and  was  trying  to  get  courage  to 
ask  it. 

"  You  have  a  little  boy  ? "  asked  the 
priest. 

"  No,  I  have  only  my  daughter ; "  she 
indicated  the  girl  at  her  side.  Then  she 
began  to  say  something  else,  stopped,  and 
widi  much  nervousness  asked : 

"P^re  Jerome,  what  was  the  name  of 
that  man  ?  " 

"  His  name  ?  "  said  the  priest.  "  You 
wish  to  know  his  name  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  "  (or  Miche,  as  she  spoke 


it) ;  "  it  was  such  a  beautiful  story."  The 
speaker's  companion  looked  another  way. 

"  His  name,"  said  Father  Jerome, — "some 
say  one  name  and  some  another.  Some 
thmk  it  was  Jean  Lafitte,  the  famous;  you 
have  heard  of  him  ?  And  do  you  go  to  my 
church,  Madame ?  " 

"  No,  Miche ;  not  in  the  past ;  but  from 
this  time,  yes.  My  name  " — she  choked  a 
littie,  and  yet  it  evidently  gave  her  pleasure 
to  offer  this  mark  of  confidence  —  "is 
Madame  Delphine — Delphine  Carraze." 


CHAPTER    VI. 
A   CRY    OF   DISTRESS. 

Pi:RE  Jerome's  smile  and  exclamation  as 
some  days  later  he  entered  his  parlor  in 
response  to  the  announcement  of  a  visitor 
were  indicative  of  hearty  greeting  rather 
than  surprise. 

"  Madame  Delphine  I " 

Yet  surprise  could  hardly  have  been 
altogether  absent,  for  though  another  Sun- 
day had  not  yet  come  around,  the  slim, 
smallish  figure  sitting  in  a  comer,  looking 
very  much  alone,  and  clad  in  dark  attire, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  washed  a  trifle 
too  often,  was  Delphine  Carraze  on  her 
second  visit.  And  this,  he  was  confident, 
was  over  and  above  an  attendance  in  the 
confessional,  where  he  was  sure  he  had 
recognized  her  voice. 

She  rose  bashfully  and  gave  her  hand, 
then  looked  to  the  floor,  and  began  a  falter- 
ing speech,  with  a  swallowing  motion  in 
the  throat,  smiled  weakly  and  commenced 
again,  speaking,  as  before,  in  a  gentle,  low 
note,  frequently  lifting  up  and  casting  down 
her  eyes,  while  shadows  of  anxiety  and 
smiles  of  apology  chased  each  other  rapidly 
across  her  face.  She  was  trying  to  ask  his 
advice. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  he ;  and  when  they  had 
taken  seats  she  resumed,  with  downcast 
eyes : 

"You  know, —  probably  I  should  have 
said  this  in  the  confessional,  but  — 
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"  No  matter,  Madame  Delphine ;  I  un- 
derstand ;  you  did  not  want  an  oracle,  per- 
haps ;  you  want  a  friend." 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  shining  with  tears, 
and  dropped  them  again. 

"  I  " — she  ceased.  "  I  have  done  a  " — 
she  dropped  her  head  and  shook  it  despond- 
ingly — "  a  cruel  thing."  The  tears  rolled 
from  her  eyes  as  she  turned  away  hex  feie^. 
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P^re  Jerome  remained  silent,  and  pres- 
ently she  turned  again,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  speaking  at  length. 

"It  began  nineteen  years  ago — ^by " — 
her  eyes,  which  she  had  lifted,  fell  lower 
than  ever,  her  brow  and  neck  were  suffused 
with  blushes,  and  she  murmured — "  I  fell 
in  love." 

She  said  no  more,  and  by  and  by  Pere 
Jerome  replied : 

"  Well,  Madame  Delphine,  to  love  is  the 
right  of  every  soul.  I  believe  in  love.  If 
your  love  was  pure  and  lawful  I  am  sure 
your  angel  guardian  smiled  upon  you ;  and 
if  it  was  not,  I  cannot  say  you  have  nothing 
to  answer  for,  and  yet  I  think  God  may 
have  said :  *  She  is  a  quadroone ;  all  the 
rights  of  her  womanhood  trampled  in  the 
mu^e,  sin  made  easy  to  her — almost  com- 
pulsory,— charge  it  to  account  of  whom  it 
may  concern." 

"  No,  no  !  "  said  Madame  Delphine,  look- 
ing up  quickly,  "  some  of  it  might  fall 
upon "  Her  eyes  fell,  and  she  com- 
menced biting  her  lips  and  nervously  pinch- 
ing little  folds  in  her  skirt.  "  He  was 
good — as  good  as  the  law  would  let  him 
be — ^better,  indeed,  for  he  left  me  property, 
which  really  the  strict  law  does  not  allow. 
He  loved  our  little  daughter  very  much. 
He  wrote  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  owning 
all  his  error  and  asking  them  to  take  the 
child  and  bring  her  up.  I  sent  her  to  them 
when  he  died,  which  was  soon  after,  and 
did  not  see  my  child  for  sixteen  years.  But 
we  wrote  to  each  other  all  the  time,  and 

she   loved  me.     And  then — at  last " 

Madame  Delphine  ceased  speaking,  but 
went  on  diUgently  with  her  agitated  fin- 
gers, turning  down  foolish  hems  lengthwise 
of  her  lap. 

"  At  last  your  mother-heart  conquered,'* 
said  P^re  Jerome. 

She  nodded. 

"  The  sisters  married,  the  mother  died ; 
I  saw  that  even  where  she  was  she  did 
not  escape  the  reproach  of  her  birth  and 
blood,  and  when  she  asked  me  to  let  her 

come ."     The  speaker's  brimming  eyes 

rose  an  instant.  "I  know  it  was  wicked, 
but — I  said,  come." 

The  tears  dripped  through  her  hands 
upon  her  dress. 

"  Was  it  she  who  was  with  you  last 
Sunday  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  And  now  you  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  her  ?  " 

"  Ah  /  dest  (a,  out  /—that  is  it." 


"  Does  she  look  like  you,  Madame 
Delphine  ?  " 

"  Oh,  thank  God,  no !  you  would  never 
believe  she  was  my  daughter;  she  is  white 
and  beautiful ! " 

"  You  thank  God  for  that  which  is  your 
main  difficult v,  Madame  Delphine." 

"Alas!  yes." 

P^re  Jerome  laid  his  palms  tightly  across 
his  knees  with  his  arms  bowed  out,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  pondering. 

"  I  suppose  she  is  a  sweet,  good  daugh- 
ter ? "  said  he,  glancing  at  Madame  Del- 
phine without  changing  his  attitude. 

Her  answer  was  to  raise  her  eyes  rap- 
turously. 

"  Which  gives  us  the  dilemma  in  its 
fullest  force,"  said  the  priest,  speaking  as  if 
to  the  floor.  "  She  has  no  more  place  than 
if  she  had  dropped  upon  a  strange  planet" 
He  suddenly  looked  up  with  a  bnghtness 
which  almost  as  quickly  passed  away,  and 
then  he  looked  down  again.  His  happy 
thought  was  the  cloister ;  but  he  instantly 
said  to  himself:  "They  cannot  have  over- 
looked that  choice,  except  intentionally — 
which  they  have  a  right  to  do."  He  could 
do  nothing  but  shake  his  head. 

"  And  suppose  you  should  suddenly  die," 
he  said ;  he  wanted  to  get  at  once  to  the 
worst. 

The  woman  made  a  quick  gesture,  and 
buried  her  head  in  her  handkerchief,  with 
the  stifled  cry : 

"  Oh,  Olive,  my  daughter ! " 

"Well,  Madame  Delphine,"  said  P^re 
Jerome,  more  buoyantly,  "  one  thing  is  sure: 
we  must  find  a  way  out  of  this  trouble." 

"Ah!"  she  exclaimed,  looking  heaven- 
ward, "  if  it  might  be ! " 

"  But  it  must  be ! "  said  the  priest. 

"But  how  shall  it  be?"  asked  Jhe  de- 
sponding woman. 

"Ah!"  said  P^re  Jerome,  with  a  shrug, 
"  God  knows." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  quadroone,  with  a  quick 
sparkle  in  her  gentie  eye ;  "  and  I  know,  if 
God  would  tell  anybody.  He  would  tell 
you ! " 

The  priest  smiled  and  rose. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Well,  leave  me  to 
think  of  it.     I  will  ask  Him." 

"  And  He  will  tell  you ! "  she  replied 
"And  He  will  bless  you!"  She  rose  and 
gave  her  hand.  As  she  withdrew  it  she 
smiled.  "I  had  such  a  strange  dream," 
she  said,  backing  toward  the  door. 

"Yes?" 

"Yes.     I  got  my  troubles  all  mixed  up 
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with  your  sermon.  I  dreamed  I  made  that 
pirate  the  guardian  of  my  daughter." 

P^re  Jerome  smiled  also,  and  shrugged. 

"  To  you,  Madame  Delphine,  as  you  are 
placed,  every  white  man  in  this  country, 
on  land  or  on  water,  is  a  pirate,  and  of  all 
pirates,  I  think  that  one  is,  without  doubt, 
the  best." 

"  Without  doubt,"  echoed  Madame  Del- 
phine, wearily,  still  withdrawing  backward. 
P^  Jerome  stepped  forward  and  opened 
the  door. 

The  shadow  of  some  one  approaching  it 
from  without  fell  upon  the  threshold,  and  a 
man  entered,  dressed  in  dark  blue  cottonade, 
Kiting  from  his  head  a  fine  Panama  hat,  and 
from  a  broad,  smooth  brow,  fair  where  the 
hit  had  covered  it  and  dark  below,  gently 
stroking  back  his  very  soft,  brown  locks. 
Madame  Delphine  slightly  started  aside, 
while  P^re  Jerome  reached  silently,  but 
eagerly,  forward,  grasped  a  larger  hand  than 
hb  own,  and  motioned  its  owner  to  a  seat. 
Madame  Delphine's  eyes  ventured  no  higher 
than  to  discover  that  the  shoes  of  the  visitor 
were  of  white  duck. 

"  Well,  P^re  Jerome,"  she  said,  in  a  hur- 
ried under-tone,  ''  I  am  just  going  to  say 
Hail  Marys  all  the  time  till  you  find  that 
out  for  me ! " 

"  Well,  I  hope  that  will  be  soon,  Madame 
Carraze.     Good-day,  Madame  Carraze." 

And  as  she  departed,  the  priest  turned  to 
the  new-comer  and  extended  both  hands, 
saying,  in  the  same  familiar  dialect  in  which 
he  had  been  addressing  the  quadroone : 

"Well-a-day,  old  playmate!  After  so 
many  years !  " 

They  sat  down  side  by  side,  like  husband 
and  wife,  the  priest  playing  with  the  other's 
hand,  and  talked  of  times  and  seasons  past, 
often  mentioning  Evariste  and  often  Jean. 


Madame  Delphine  stopped  short  half-way 
home  and  returned  to  P^re  Jerome's.  His 
entry  door  was  wide  open  and  the  parlor 
door  ajar.  She  passed  through  the  one  and 
with  downcast  eyes  was  standing  at  the 
other,  her  hand  lifted  to  knock,  when  the 
door  was  drawn  open  and  the  white  duck 
shoes  passed  out.  She  saw,  besides,  this 
time  the  blue  cottonade  suit. 

"  Yes,"  the  voice  of  P^re  Jerome  was  say- 
ing, as  his  face  appeared  in  the  door — "  Ah ! 
Madame " 

"  I  lef  my  paraj^/,"  said  Madame  Del- 
phine, in  English. 

There  was  this  quiet  evidence  of  a  defiant 
spirit  hidden  somewhere  down  under  her 
general  timidity,  that,  against  a  fierce  con- 
ventional prohibition,  she  wore  a  bonnet 
instead  of  the  turban  of  her  caste,  and  car- 
ried a  parasol. 

P^re  Jerome  turned  and  brought  it. 

He  made  a  motion  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  late  visitor  had  disappeared. 

"  Madame  Delphine,  you  saw  dat  man  ?  " 

"  Not  his  face." 

"You  couldn*  billieve  me  iv  I  tell  you 
w'at  dat  man  pur;^^^^  to  do ! " 

"  Is  dad  so,  P^re  Jerome  ?  " 

"  He's  goin'  to  hopen  a  bank ! " 

"Ah!"  said  Madame  Delphine,  seeing 
she  was  expected  to  be  astonished. 

P^re  Jerome  evidently  longed  to  tell 
something  that  was  best  kept  secret;  he 
repressed  the  impulse,  but  his  heart  had  to 
say  something.  He  threw  forward  one 
hand  and  looking  pleasantly  at  Madame 
Delphine,  with  his  lips  dropped  apart, 
clenched  his  extended  hand  and  thrusting 
it  toward  the  ground,  said  in  a  solemn  un- 
dertone : 

"  He  is  God's  own  banker,  Madame 
Delphine." 


(To  be  condnuecL) 
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Whenever  the  south  wind  blows, 
Straight  to  the  cliff  I  hie: 

A  little  back  fi:om  the  edge. 
On  the  brown  turf  down  I  lie — 


And  there  I  ponder  and  muse; 

I  hear  what  the  south  has  to  say: 
To  me  it  is  seldom  news. 

For  I  hear  it  every  day. 


Lilian  thinks  'tis  the  stir — 
The  eternal  sound,  of  the  sea; 

'Tis  not  of  the  sea,  but  of  her, 
And  her  virgin  love  for  me. 
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Just  out  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in 
crooked  little  Portsmouth  street,  stands,  or 
rather  totters,  a  crazy  old  house.  It  is  one 
of  those  venerable  buildings  which  are  fast 
disappearing  from  the  streets  of  London, 
its  knees  crooked,  its  back  all  awry.  On 
its  timber-crossed  front,  filled  in  with  dingy 
plaster,  we  read,  in  odd,  distorted  lettering, 
"The  Old  Curiosity  Shop."  It  has  two 
stories,  the  ground  floor  forming  a  tiny 
shop;  its  counter,  and  floor,  and  shelves 
heaped  and  flowing  over — or  so  they  were, 
only  last  summer — with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary collection  of  old  books  that  ever 
pretended  to  be  for  sale.  As  we  enter 
through  the  little  door,  a  voluble  man 
tumbles  down  the  misshapen,  shaky  stair- 
case from  the  upper  floor  into  his  shop. 
Descanting  on  his  books,  eager  to  make  a 
sale,  the  voluble  man  is,  at  the  same  time, 
not  loath  to  enlarge  on  the  local  legend 
which  relates  that  Dickens  took  from  this 
house  the  title  and  made  it  the  scene  of  his 
story  of  the  same  name.  The  foundation 
for  this  fable  is,  I  fancy,  about  as  shaky  as 
that  of  the  house  itself  seems  to  be,  having  no 
other  ground,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  than  a 
pardonable,  albeit  misguided,  desire  on  the 
part  of  this  poverty-stricken  neighborhood 
to  lifr  itself  into  an  easy  and  inexpensive 
notoriety.  It  is  a  pleasing  delusion,  how- 
ever, and  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Indeed,  there  may  be  something  in  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  identify  even  the  quarter 
of  the  town  in  which  "  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop"  of  the  story  is  located;  neither  in 
Master  Humphrey's  first  walk  there, — when, 
meeting  Little  Nell  wandering  in  the  streets 
of  the  city  at  dusk,  he  accompanies  her  to 
her  home,  "  a  long  distance  away,  and  in 
quite  another  quarter  of  the  town," — nor  in 
any  subsequent  mention  of  the  place,  is  any 
clew  given  as  to  its  location.  And,  at  the 
end,  we  are  told  that  when  honest  Kit  had 
married  Barbara  and  they  had  a  little  fam- 
ily of  boys  and  girls,  he  would  sometimes 
take  them  to  the  street  where  his  dear 
young  mistress  had  lived ;  '*  but  new  im- 
provements had  altered  it  so  much  it  was 
not  like  the  same.  The  old  house  had  long 
ago  been  pulled  dowH,  and  a  fine  broad 
road  was  in  its  place." 

This  destruction  of  the  old  place,  indeed. 


may  have  been  purely  imaginary  on  the 
author's  part,  and  an  after-thought  to  hide- 
its  identity  from  our  prying  eyes.  We  are 
not  forbidden,  at  least,  to  believe  that  our 
"  Old  Curiosity  Shop  "  is  the  genuine,  orig- 
inal old  shop  :  and  it  is  a  pardonable,  even 
if  puerile,  pleasure  that  comes  to  us  as  we 
stand  here  at  the  book-stall  outside,  looking 
in  through  the  open  door,  and  refilling  the 
place  with  gaunt  suits  of  old  armor  and 
ghostly  bits  of  furniture;  with  Nell  slumber- 
ing peacefully  in  their  midst ;  their  distorted 
forms  not  more  alien  to  her  youth  and  purity 
than  the  living  shapes  that  move  about  her: 
— her  gambler  grandfather,  her  dissolute 
brother,  Trent,  the  genial  and  ingenuous 
dwarf,  Quilp,  and  our  own,  our  beloved 
Dick  SwiveUer. 

At  the  public-house  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Portsmouth  street, — to  be  seen  at  the 
left  of  our  sketch, — we  can  easily  imagine 
Dick  waiting  and  quenching  his  perennial 
thirst  in  the  "rosy,"  while  young  Trent 
has  gone  over  to  see  whether  "  the  old  min 
is  fiiendly,"  and  will  respond  to  Dick's 
watchword :  "  the  watchword  for  the  old 
min  is  to  fork,  sir,  to  fork."  This  pubHc- 
house  is  The  Black  Jack ;  and  of  it,  local 
gossip  relates  that  most  of  this  story  was 
written  within  its  walls.  Dickens  himself 
never  imagined  anything  more  ludicrous 
than  this  legend;  for  by  it  there  is  presented 
to  the  vivid  imagination  peculiar  to  the 
Briton  the  grotesque  picture  of  the  pre- 
cise and  perhaps  too  carefully  dressed  Mr. 
Dickens,  in  the  guise  of  a  shabby  Bohe- 
mian of  the  Jingle  or  Swiveller  type,  carry- 
ing a  small  roll  of  manuscript  in  his  seedy 
hat,  and  borrowing  "  a  mouthftil  of  ink  "  at 
the  bar,  as  he  orders  his  bit  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  **  'arf  a  tankard  of  bitter  beer." 
No  doubt,  Dickens  knew  this  tavern  well,  as 
he  knew  all  the  queer  places  p  London; 
and  those  which  took  his  fancy  have  a  cer- 
tain interest  for  us,  too,  even  when  not 
localized  in  his  works.  Many  an  American 
finds  a  peculiar  piquancy  in  the  ale— an 
unwonted  flavor  in  the  rump-steak  and  mar- 
row-bones, for  which  the  Blue  Posts  of  Cork 
street  is  famed,  by  reason  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens's fondness  for  this  queer  little  tavern. 

As  for  the  Black  Jack,  I  have  long  been 
convinced  that  it  is  the  original — the  name 
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having  been  transferred  to  it  from  a  similar  I 
tavern  not  far  away^-of  the  Maf^ie  and 
Stump  of  "Pickwick."  This  "public"  was 
ihe  favorite  retreat  of  Mr.  Lowten  after  his  , 
daily  labors  in  Mr.  Perker's  office  in  Gray's 


We  go  far  from  here — away  down    into 

the  City* — to  the  one  other  scene  of  this 
story,  which  has  not  less  of  interest  for  us 
than  this  spot.  We  can  trace  it  with  not 
one  doubt  as  to  its  identity :  no  lettering  on 


Inn,  whither  he  was  followed  and  found  by 
Mr.  Pickwick  at  supper  :  it  rejoicing,  he  tells 
US,  "in  the  double  advantage  of  being  in  the 
vidnity  of  Clare  Market  and  back  of  New 
Inn."  Itwas  convenient,  too,  in  old  times,  to 
the  theater  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  actors 
of  whichdidmnch-ftequentit;  among  whom 
their  low  comedian,  Joe  Miller,  was  always 
found.  The  artists  of  the  last  century  also 
made  it  a  rendezvous,  and  the  paintings 
they  sketched  on  its  walls  are  still  traceable, 
albeit  besmeared  and  bedimmed  by  the 
band  of  time.  One  other  dii^tinguished 
name  is  connected  with  this  old  tavern:  no 
less  a  one  than  that  of  Jack  Slieppard. 
Indeed,  it  was  long  known — is  stilt  some- 
times spoken  of — as  "  The  Jump,"  from  the 
leap  taken  by  that  exemplary  youth  out  of 
its  Grst-floor  window  in  trying  to  escape 
anest  by  the  emissaries  of  Jonathan  Wild, 
thief  and  thief-catcher.  It  is  a  low  story — 
that  of  the  inn's  first  floor,  I  mean — and  the 
jump  was  but  a  poor  little  one  :  yet  of  such 
(rifles  is  history  made  I 
Vol  XXir.— 4. 


I  its  front  is  needed  to  tell  us  when  we  have 
found  it.    As  we  search  tlirough  Bevis  Marks 

I  for  the  house  of  Mr.  Sampson  Brass, — 
which,  in  order  to  have  just  the  right  one, 

I  Dickens  had  spent  a  morning  in  selecting, 
as  he  wrote  to  Forsler, — it  is  with  an  un- 

1  shakable  certainty,  spile  of  all  the  changes 

j  in  the  street,  that  we  fix  on  it ;  there  is  no 


•  II  may  here  be  eiplained  to  Ihe  American  reader 
that  "ihe  Cily,"as  used  in  England, means  only  that 
portion  of  Ixindon  which  sirctches  eislerly  from 
Chancery  Lane  and  Ihe  Temple  to  the  Minones  and 
Tower  Hill,  its  norlhern  limit  being  Holborn  and 
tlie  line  of  the  old  London  Wall,  with  Ihe  Thames 
on  its  southern  Imrder.  Temple  Bar  formed  one  of 
the  entrances  to  '■  the  City,"  through  which  royally  waN 
never  permitted  to  |ia<>s  without  the  permission  of 
the  city  authorities, — a  remnant  of  the  old  municipal 
rights.  Old  llolhorn  Bars,  ncarlv  in  front  of  Sttple 
Inn,  marked  another  of  "the  City"' Ijonndarics.  This 
ancient  relic  was  burned  in  1867,  and  Temple  Bar 
iias  now  been  carted  away.  "The  lily"  is,  in  fact, 
Ihe  capital  of  Lonilon.  and  the  Kank  of  longland  is 
(he  liearl  of  "  the  Cily,"  in  every  sense,  iiusiness 
men  go  to  "the  City,"  intend  of  "down  town"; 
and  "  a  City  man  "  means  one  in  trade. 
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other  house  there  that  will  content  our  imag- 
ination, which,  fired  by  familiarity  with  the 
scene,  traces  its  well-known  lineaments : — the 
office  window,  with  its  thread-bare  green 
curtains  all  awry ;  its  sill  just  above  the  two 
steps  which  lead  from  the  sidewalk  to  the 
office  floor,  so  that  Quilp  had  no  trouble 
in  climbing  upon  it  and  looking  in,  as  was 
his  delightful  way,  and  **  so  close  to  the 
foot- way  that  the  passenger  who  takes  the 
wall  brushes  the  dim  glass  with  his  coat- 
sleeve, — much  to  its  improvement,  for  it  is 
very  dirty."  We  seem  to  hear  Sampson's 
eloquence  as  he  laments  over  Kit's  perfidy : 
"  And  this  is  the  world  that  turns  upon  its 
own  axis,  and  has  Lunar  influences,  and 
revolutions  round  Heavenly  Bodies,  and 
various  games  of  that  sort ! "  We  seem  to 
see  the  festive  Swiveller  snatch  the  faded 
brown  turban  from  Sally's  head,  and  with  it 
dust  the  dirty  panes;  we  seem  to  see  the 
Single  Gentleman  half-way  out  the  first-floor 
window,  looking  eagerly  for  the  Punch-and- 
Judy  which  is  coming  around  the  comer; 
and  from  out  the  low,  baned  basement  win- 
dow, just  coming  above  ground,  peeps  the 
peaked,  wistful,  unwashed  face  of  tlie  Mar- 
chioness. They  are  all  there  to  our  vision ; 
as  real  as  the  queer  foreign  faces  in  the 
windows  of  the  new  Portuguese  or  some- 
thing Refuge  opposite,  or  as  the  IsraeUtes, 
pushing  by  on  their  way  to  Houndsditch 
and  Petticoat  Lane. 

If  we  follow  them  into  Houndsditch,  and 
so  on  through  that  street  oddly  named  the 
Minories,  we  shall  come  out  on  Tower  Hill, 
where — hard  by  the  "  genial  Tower "  of 
Artemus  Ward — lived  Mr.  Daniel  Quilp. 
I  once  fancied  that  I  had  fixed  on  his 
dwelling  amid  that  row  of  delightfully 
ancient  and  quaint  houses  facing  Trinity 
House  and  Trinity  Square;  but  as  this  bit 
of  identification  was  not  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  a  glimpse  vouchsafed  me  at 
that  moment,  for  my  merits,  of  an  extremely 
pretty  face  and  figure  in  the  window  of  the 
drawing-room,  bringing  up  a  vision  of 
Quilp's  charming  little  wife  "  in  her  bower," 
I  cannot  deny  that  it  is  lacking  somewhat 
in  value.  But,  indeed,  Quilp's  home  is  neces- 
sarily as  unreal  and  as  fantastic  in  its  out- 
lines as  was  Quilp  himself  His  wharf  and 
lumber-yard  were  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames,  his  crossing  to  which,  in  a  wherry, 
gave  Dickens  occasion  to  introduce  one  of 
the  most  vivid  of  his  many  descriptions  of 
the  river.  Since  Quilp's  untimely  death  by 
drowning,  and  the  destruction  of  his  lum- 
ber-yard  by   fire   on   the   same  night,  the 


business  has  fallen  to  his  heirs,  who  have 
removed  it  farther  up  the  river,  where  it  is 
to  be  found,  much  enlarged  and  flourishing, 
at  the  end  of  Vauxhall  Bridge,  on  the  Mid- 
dlesex side.  I  never  fail,  when  crossing  the 
bridge,  either  alone  or  with  Eugene  W  ray- 
bum,  to  stop,  and,  leaning  over  the  parapet, 
to  gaze  and  take  delight  in  the  goodly  show 
of  queer  figure-heads,  new  and  trim  or  worn 
and  battered,  like  that  of  Kit,  and  in  all 
the  odd  old  lumber,  with  which  the  yard  is 
piled.  But  I  was  never  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain, by  personal  investigation, — no  more 
than  was  Mr.  Sampson  Brass  himself, — 
whether  Quilp's  dog,  "who  lived  on  the 
right-hand  side,  but  sometimes  hid  on  the 
left,  ready  for  a  spring,"  has  been  carried 
to  this  new  yard. 

The  crazy  water-side  tavern  called  **  The 
Wilderness,"  wherein  it  was  Quilp's  mali- 
cious delight  to  entertain  his  friends,  may, 
by  diligent  search,  still  be  found.  There 
are  yet  left  a  very  few  specimens  of  this 
moist  house  of  entertainment,  with  which 
the  Surrey  shore  of  the  river  used  to  be 
dotted,  "  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mud 
and  standing  on  rotten  piles  of  timber,  and 
its  front  always  unwashed,"  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Sala ;  yet,  either  in  "  Tumble-down 
Dick's,"  or  in  "Tom  Tug's  Head,"— per- 
fect types  they  are, — I  can  still  see  Quilp 
gulping  down  raw  gin,  even  to  Swiveller's 
amazement,  and  chuckling  fiendishly  over 
the  damp  discomfort  of  that  sweet  pair, 
Sally  and  Sampson ! 

Come  back  into  Holborn  with  me. 
Near  its  upper  end,  where  it  merges  into 
New  Oxford  street,  we  turn  into  a  street — 
a  short  and  dirty  street  of  mean  buildings, 
but  famed  forever  in  history ;  for  this  is 
Kingsgate  street,  the  abode  of  Mrs.  Gamp. 
We  pause  for  a  while  at  this  comer,  before 
approaching  the  shrine — we  pause,  not  to 
see  in  memory  the  scene  which  here  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  March,  i668-'9,  when 
King  Charles  H.,  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  Prince  Rupert, 
all  riding  by  in  one  coach,  were  upset  at 
the  comer  of  Holborn  and  Kingsgate 
street,  and,  in  Pepys's  words,  "  the  King  all 
dirt,  but  no  hurt," — the  good  gossip  not  con- 
sidering the  smaller  fry  worth  noticing.  It 
is  with  less  exalted  personages  that  this  cor- 
ner is  peopled  to  us.  Bailey,  Jr.,  is  here  dis- 
playing himself,  in  the  gorgeous  new  livery 
of  Tigg  Montague,  to  the  awe-stricken  gaze 
of  Poll  Sweedlepipe,  going  for  that  purpose 
"round  and  round  in  circles  on  the  pave- 
ment, rather  to    the  inconvenience  of  the 
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passengers  generally,  who  were  not  in  an 
equal  state  of  spirits  with  himself." 

Kingsgate  street  is  still,  as  it  was  then,  a 
street  of  mean  shops  and  petty  industries, 
among  which  are  many  penny  barbers. 
We  search  among  their  signs,  *^  Easy  Shav- 
ing, id.,'*  until,  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
we  find  Poirs  own  shabby  little  shop. 
There  are  no  birds  nor  rabbits  there  any 
more,— only  the  scanty  outfit  of  a  cheap 
shaving-shop,  presided  over  by  a  dejected 
barber,  whose  absurdly  exaggerated  and 
gayly  striped  pole,  even,  cannot  convince 
us  that  shop  or  shaver  ever  drew  the  line 
anywhere,  even  at  coal-heavers !  But 
above,  in  the  first-floor  front,  we  still  can 
see  that  historic  window  which  was  "  easily 
assailable  at  night  by  pebbles,  walking- 
sticks,  and  fragments  of  tobacco-pipes,  all 
much  more  efficacious  than  the  street-door 
knocker,  which  was  so  constructed  as  to 
wake  the  street  with  ease  and  even  spread 
alarms  of  fire  in  Holbom,  without  making 
the  smallest  impression  on  the  premises  to 
which  it  was  addressed!" 

ITie  well-regulated  mind  will  find  an 
hilarious  interest,  not  unmingled  with  ven- 
eration, in  the  contemplation  of  this  win- 
dow, for  it  looks  in  upon  that  apartment, 
not  too  spacious,  but  crowded  with  many 
memories,  and  sacred  to  **  Sairey's  '*  special 
snufiyness  and  fluffyness.  There  stands  the 
great  tent  bedstead,  its  sacking  bulging  down 
in  the  middle,  so  that  her  **  box  "  can  be 
pushed  but  partly  underneath,  thus  pro- 
jecting into  die  crowded  room  in  a  way 
not  only  to  injure  the  legs  of  the  hurried 
visitor,  but  to  do  violence  to  his  reason. 
There  are  the  wooden  pippins,  strung  from 
post  to  post,  and  falling  at  the  slightest  provo- 
cation on  the  head  of  that  flurried  visitor,  who 
is,  at  the  same  time,  struck  dumb  by  tiie 
sight  of  those  rusty  vestments  adorning  the 
posts  in  default  of  wardrobe  or  closet,  and 
so  retaining  the  peculiar  copiousness  of 
form  of  their  owner  that,  in  the  twilight  or 
early  morning,  they  gave  the  impression 
that  she  herself  was  hanging  there.  One 
breathless  husband,  indeed,  had  been 
known  to  say  afterward  that  they  looked 
like  "  guardian  angels,  watching  of  her  in 
her  sleep."  But  that  was  "  his  First,"  and 
he  never  repeated  the  sentiment,  though 
often  the  visit !  There  stands  tiie  dwarf- 
ish chest  of  drawers,  all  their  handles  gone, 
so  that  they  had  to  be  opened  all  at  once 
by  tilting  forward,  or  singly,  each  with  a 
knife,  like  an  oyster ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
space  is  filled  with  the  two  sprawling  old  el- 


bow-chairs and  the  pile  of  bandboxes,  not 
one  of  them  having  a  whole  bottom  1  The 
impatient  and  bewildered  husband,  plung- 
ing precipitately  up  the  narrow  stairs,  past 
Poll's  rabbit-hutches  and  bird-cages  into 
this  swarming  bower,  could  be  guaranteed 
an  exceedingly  lively  quart  dheure^  there  is 
no  doubt ! 

In  this  room  was  uttered  that  precept, 
fit  to  be  written  among  the  eternal  verities 
for  the  rightful  guidance  of  life :  "  Betsy, 
drink  fair,  wotever  you  do " ;  and  these 
walls  echoed  to  those  memorable  words  from 
the  lips  of  Mrs.  Prig :  "  Bother  Mrs.  Harris! 
I  don't  believe  there's  no  sich  a  person ! " 
There  in  that  window  you  shall  see  to-day 
the  very  flower-pots — I  confess  to  an  art- 
less and  unashamed  joy  in  gazing  on  them 
— among  which  Mr.  Pecksniff  rattled  with 
the  driver's  whip  on  a  memorable  occa- 
sion, thereby  awakening  an  interest  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  ladies  of  the  neighborhood, 
who,  in  shrill  tones,  and  all  at  once,  pro- 
claimed it  greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  looked 
*•  as  pale  as  a  muffin  ";  until,  finding  he  was 
on  a  mission  quite  alien  to  their  thoughts  and 
hopes,  they  reviled  the  misguided  messenger 
with  equal  volubility  for  "  terrifying  of  deli- 
cate females  with  his  corpses."  To  this  very 
day — it  was  Mr.  Hassard's  experience,  as 
well  as  mine  before,  and  that  of  others  since 
— there  is  shown  a  solicitude  by  the  whole 
street  of  slatternly  women  in  the  movements 
of  the  casual  visitor  who  stands  staring  at 
this  window,  so  ludicrous  in  its  suggestion 
as  to  drive  him — should  he  be  a  decorous 
and  timorous  bachelor — abashed,  back  to 
Holbom. 

*'  Througli  the  square,  and  up  the  stairs, 
a-turnin'  round  by  the  tobacker  shop,"  is 
Mrs.  Gamp's  formula  for  finding  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Harris;  but,  with  all  my 
desire  to  discover  whether  that  estimable 
woman  meant  Bloomsbury  or  Red  Lion 
Square,  I  have  always,  since  the  doubts  cast 
on  the  existence  of  Mrs.  Harris  by  malig- 
nant spirits,  shrunk  from  further  harrowing 
Sairey's  sensitive  soul  by  a  suspicious  search 
for  her  friend's  dweihng-place  ;  it  shall 
forever  abide  for  us  in  the  airy  realms  of 
imagination. 

We  will  to-day  follow  Poll  Sweedlepipe 
and  Bailey,  Jr.,  down  Holbom  to  the  Bull 
Inn,  where  they  are  going  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Lewsome,  when  he  conies  out 
to  start  for  the  country  with  John  Westlock. 
We  take  great  delight,  as  we  walk  behind 
them,  in  the  **  bragien  boldness  of  that  imper- 
ent  young  sparrow,"  and  in  meek  old  ^o\V% 
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abject  adoration  of  him;  it  is  one  of  those 
affections  at  once  absurd  and  toucliing, 
which  no  one  has  ever  drawn  as  Dickens 
did.    riie  effigy  of  the  Black  Bull  still  stands 


over  the  door-way  of  the  inn,  sturdy  and 
rampant  as  when  Mrs.  Gamp  referred  to 
him  in  terms  of  contumely:  "That  there 
blessed  Bull,  Mr.  Sweedlepipe,  has  done 
Ills  wery  best  to  conker  me.  Of  all  the 
trying  inwalieges  in  the  walley  of  the  shad- 
der,  that  one  beats  'em  black  and  blue," 
I  look  up  at  the  Bull  always  in  passing — 
there  is  no  sign  needed,  he  is  enougli  in  him- 
self— and  smile  at  the  rtmcmbrance  of  the 
patient's  baleful  toilet  by  that  precious  pair, 
and  their  reception  of  his  feeble  protest  to 
their  plastering  the  soap  into  his  mouth  and 
sticking  the  points  of  his  collar  into  his 
eyes:   "Who  do  you  think's  to  wash  one 


feater  and  miss  another  and  wear  one's 
eyes  out  with  all  manner  of  fine  woA  of 
that  description,  for  half-a-crown  a  day! 
If  you  wants  to  be  litterwated,  you  must 
pay  accordin'." 

In  HolboTT),  near  the  Bull  Inn,  is  Fumi- 
val's  Inn,  in  which  John  Westlock  had  his 
chambers — those    "  remarkable    chambers ! 
there's  e\erything  in  'em  !  "  as  Tom  Pinch 
said,  in  his  delight.    It  has  always  pleased 
my  fancy  to  believe  that  these  were  the  very 
ones    occupied    by  Dickens    himself  while 
writing    his   early  sketches,   and  where  he 
began    "  Pickwick " ;    where,    too,    he    was 
visited  by  Mr.  Thackeray  with  some  sketches 
for  that  work,    which    were   not    accepted. 
His  memory  of  his  life  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  pleasant  enough,  for  he  says, 
when  John  is  hypocritically  lamenting  his 
loneliness:  "There  are  snug  chambers  in 
those  inns  where  the  bachelors  live,  and  for 
the  desolate  fellows  they  pretend  to  be,  it  is 
quite  surprising  how  well  they  get  on."    He 
makes  the  scene  of  the  jolly  dinner  John 
gives  lo  Ruth  and  Tom  in  these  "rooms, 
the  perfection  of  neatness  and    comfort"; 
and  here  we  meet  his  best  specimen  of  the 
"laundress"  of  these  inns, — John's  "fiery- 
faced  matron  in  a  crunched  bonnet,"  who 
had,  for  this  occasion,  made    a    desperate 
rally  in  regard  to  her  dress,  "  attiring  herself 
in  a  washed-out  yellow  gown,  with  sprigs  of 
the  same  upon  it,  so  that  it  looked  like  a 
tesselated  work  of  pats  of  butter."     She  is 
a  delirious  creation,  or  rather  an  accurate 
and  admirable  portraiture  of  thai  wonderful 
old  woman  unknown  in  any  other  part  of 
ihe  civilized  globe.     Once  a  slave  myself  to 
her,  while  living  in  the  chambers  of  a  cer- 
tain Inn,  I  came  to  know  well,  and  to  exult 
in,  "  the  veritable  shining-red -faced,  shame- 
less laundress, — in  figure,  color,  texture,  and 
smell,  like  the  old  damp  family  umbrella; 
the  tip-top  complicated  abomination  of  stock- 
I  ings,  spirits,  bonnet,  limpness,  looseness,  and 
I  larceny!"      Fitting    handmaidens   they  of 
'.  those  "  strongholds  of  melancholy." 
;       Turning  from    Holbom    into    Chancery 
Lane,  we  thread  its  length  to  Fleet  street. 
I  1    am   well    aware   that   this    street    should 
I  properly  be  peopled  for  us  with  the  silent 
'  shadows  of  the  great  chancellors  for  whom 
'.  it  was  first  named  Chancellors'  Lane  :  with 
I  Coke,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bacon,  Romilly, 
Thurlow,  Mansfield,  Erskinc;  the  great  Wol- 
1  sey  should  set  it  all  ablaze  to  our  eyes  with 
I  the  glow  of  his  rich  costume  and  the  gor- 
I  geous  colors  of  his  retinue  :  yet  I  take  no 
shame  to  myself  that  these  seem  but  shad- 
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ows  to-day,  bedimmed  by  the  palpable  per- 
sonality of  pretty  Ruth  Pinch.  She  has 
come  from  Islington — "  meny  Islington  it 
used  to  be  called,"  says  Tom  Pinch,  where 
he  and  his  sister  live  in  company — for  us — 
with  Colley  Cibber  and  Goldsmith  and 
Charles  Lamb^  with  De  Foe  at  school 
there ;  with  Collins,  his  mind  nearly  gone, 
viated  by  kindly  old  Samuel  Johnson  ;  with 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  the  wife  of  the  Unitarian 
minister;  with  Mrs.  Foster,  granddaughter 
of  John  Milton,  and  the  last  of  his  family, 
who  died  there  keeping  a  paltry  chandler 
shop.  Ruth  Pinch  has  walked  briskly  all 
the  way  from  her  lodgings  and  now  cuts 
across  Fleet  street,  dodging  ihe  cabs  and 
omnibuses,  enters  the  Temple  Gate,  and 
passes  down  the  lane  into  Fountain  Court: 
— there  to  wait  for  her  brother,  for,  you 
reraembcr,  "  there  was  a  little  plot  between 
them,  that  Tom  should  always  come  out  of 
the  Temple  ■  by  one  way,  and  that  was  past 
the  fountain.  Coming  tlirough  Fountain 
Court,  he  was  Just  to  glance  down  the  steps 
leading  into  Garden  Court,  and  to  look  once 
all  round  him  ;  and  if  Ruth  had  come  to 
meet  him,  there  he  would  see  her."  Ami 
what  better  place  to  meet  her — his  and  our 
pet  and  delight — than  in  the  Fountain  Court 
near  at  hand, — the  pet  and  delight  of  the 
Temple  ?  It  is  to  me  the  most  dehghtful 
nook  in  all  London;  not  only  for  its  lively 
little  fountain,  its  few  pensive  shade-trees,  its 
utter  peacefulness, — hardly  out  of  hearing  of 
the bntwitng Strand, — but  "because  it  looks 


I  down  on  Garden  Court,  and  Garden  Court 
ends  in  the  garden,  and  the  garden  ends  in 

I  the  river,  and  that  glimpse  is  very  bright, 
and  fresh,  and  shining  on  a  summer's  day," 
Nor  is  it  any  the  less  so  of  an  autumn  day, 
when  it  is  brilliant  in  its  bravery  of  chrysan- 
themums, famed  the  world    over,  even  as 

I  the  red  and  white  roses  of  the  garden  have 
been  famous  for  centuries  for  their  size  and 

I  beauty,  not  less  than  for  their  historic  asso- 

I  ciations.*  These  were  probably  the  rival 
roses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  Shak- 

!  spere  makes  them  pluck  in  this  very 
Temple  Garden.  And  even  in  the  damp 
and  (lismal  days  of  the  dark  London  winter, 
this  court  lias  always  a  charm  for  me — 
a  vague  sort  of  rural  charm,  amid  the  city's 
stone  and  brick — scarcely  less  than  that  of 
Kensington  or  of  Kew.  I  should  weary  you, 
reader, — and  it  would  be  out  of  place  here, 
too, — to  recount  all  (he  historic  memories 
with  which  this  spot  is  peopled.  For 
more  than  all  these  does  Fountain  Court 

,  count  to  us,  in  that  it  was  here  that  Ruth 

\  Pinch  used  to  wander  and  wait  for  her 
brother's  coming,  to  walk  home  to  Islington 
with  him;  and  that  here  John  Westlock 
found  her  one  day,  "i|uite  accidentally,  of 
course";  and  that  here  is  the  scene  of  that 
pretty  wooing.  The  whole  picture  of  the 
place  in  this  story  is  most  charming,  and 
atones  for  all  Dickens's  dismal  descpptions 
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elsewhere  of  the  delightful  old  Temple.  For- 
ever after,  in  our  vision,  that  friendly  little 
fountain  leaps  and  sparkles,  and  bewitching 
Ruth  Pinch  trips  beside  it,  or  stands  coyly 
looking  down,  fitting  her  pretty  foot  into 
the  crack  in  the  pavement  as  she  hangs 
lightly  on  John  Westlock's  arm. 

There  is  another  familiar  spot  in  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit "  which  is  worthy  a  visit — Tod- 
gers*s.  It  is  a  long  way  off  in  the  City,  and 
there  is  much  to  beguile  our  attention  on  the 
way.  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  called  by  Leigh 
Hunt  the^-cwi/j/cviof  theTemple  and  of  Fleet 
street,  but  we  cannot  track  his  foot-prints  and 
visit  his  haunts  here  without  meeting  at  every 
step  the  myriad  memories  with  which  Charles 
Dickens  has  peopled  these  same  regions. 
As  we  stand  here  at  the  Temple  Gate,  on  our 
way  out,  it  is  not  the  procession  of  the  great 
and  wise  of  the  centuries  who  pass  through  in 
mute  majesty,  that  we  see  to  day :  it  is  the  lit- 
tle cortege,  surrounding  the  stretcher  on 
which,  silent  and  senseless  after  all  his  vain 
raging,  lies  Jenny  Wren's  "  bad  boy,"  which 
she,  coming  up  with  Riah,  meets  just  here. 
Away  on  our  right  looms  up  the  stately  mass 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  its  dark  dome  and 
glittering  cross  rising  quiet  above  the  tur- 
moil, clear  cut  above  the  fog  and  smoke ;  and 
it  brings  up  to  me  at  this  moment  only  young 
Copperfield's  childish  remembrance  of  Peg- 
gotty's  work-box  and  sliding  lid,  "  with  its 
view  of  St.  Paul's  (with  a  pink  dome)  paint- 
ed on  its  top."  Near  at  hand,  on  our  left,  in 
the  Strand,  the  eye  is  caught  by  the  old 
church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  "  incongru- 
ous and  ungainly  "  :  and  we  remember  that 
there,  Mrs.  Lirriper  tells  us,  "me  and  my 
poor  Lirriper  got  married  where  I  now  have 
a  sitting  in  a  very  pleasant  pew  with  genteel 
company  and  my  own  hassock  and  being 
partial  to  evening  service  not  too  crowded." 
Just  above  is  Norfolk  street.  Strand,  where 
the  "  dearest  old  thing  "  that  even  Dickens 
ever  drew  had  her  lodging-house;  *'and 
lower  down,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way," 
was  Wozenham's,  her  implacable  rival ;  until 
her  hate  was  melted  in  tlie  stream  of  Mrs. 
Lirriper's  womanly  goodness,  flowing  full 
and  unchecked  as  her  own  speech.  She 
makes  the  whole  of  Norfolk  street  sacred  to 
me;  so  that  I  am  glad  that  a  fictitious 
house  has  been  assigned  to  her.  For  hunt 
we  never  so  carefully  no  No.  8i  is  to  be 
found  in  Norfolk  street.  Strand. 

Still  standing  in  the  old  gate-way,  under 
the  shadow  of  Temple  Bar, — it  is  gone 
now  I — the  sturdy  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
hiding  here  in  that  queer  freak  of  his,  can- 


not shoulder  aside  the  burly  bulk,  sur- 
mounted by  that  spiky  hair  and  iron-bound 
visage  of  Jerry  Cruncher,  seated  on  his 
stool,  under  that  window  of  Tellson's  bank 
nearest  Temple  Bar,  sucking  his  rusty  fin- 
gers or  chewing  a  bit  of  straw,  ready  to 
"  errand  you,  message  you,  general-light- 
job  you,  till  your  heels  is  where  your  head 
is,  if  such  should  be  your  wishes."  Jerry  lived, 
and  Mrs.  Cruncher  "  flopped,"  just  below 
off"  Fleet  street,  in  Hanging  Sword  Alley, 
Whitefriars,  and  I  always  glance  at  the  sign  in 
passing,  even  as  Trooper  George,  on  his  way 
across  river  to  the  Bagnet's,  glanced  up  at 
it,  "  thinking  that  was  something  in  his  line." 
Tellson's  bank  still  stands  here,  and  stored 
its  papers  in  that  very  room  over  Temple 
Bar  until  room  and  Bar  were  taken  away, 
for  it  is  Child's  bank  that  Dickens  hides 
under  that  name,  and  his  wonderfully  vivid 
description  of  the  old-fashioned  place  was 
quite  accurate  until  the  recent  improvements 
changed  it  all.  The  old  bank  stood  on  the 
site,  and  perhaps  occupied  part  of  the 
structure,  of  the  older  Devil  Tavern,  where 
Ben  Jonson  reigned  over  the  Apollo  Club, 
and  where  Swift  and  Addison  were  later 
visitors.  The  bank^-oldest  but  one  in  Lon- 
don— was  founded  by  Francis  Child  in 
1620,  and  had  among  its  earliest  customers 
Charles  H.  and  Prince  Rupert.  Pretty 
Nell  Gwynne  banked  there,  and  Pepys 
stored  away  his  savings  in  the  old  vaults. 
One  of  Addison's  descendants  was  lately  of 
the  firm,  and  may  still  be  there.  Besides 
the  old  bank,  there  are  no  London  scenes 
peculiar  to  the  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  to 
be  found;  yet  Sydney  Carton's  deathless 
spirit  still  haunts  the  Temple,  and  his  form 
is  by  night  always  present  to  me  on  the 
pavement  of  King's  Bench  Walk  and  of 
Paper  Buildings,  as  he  strolls  there  to  so- 
ber himself  before  going  up  to  his  jackal's 
work  in  Stryver's  chambers.  Here  comes 
Maypole  Hugh,  too,  swaggering  up  the 
staircase  of  Paper  Buildings  on  his  way  to 
report  doings  at  Chigwell  to  Sir  John  Ches- 
ter above.  Still  standing  in  our  gate-way 
and  looking  to  the  other  side  of  Fleet  street 
from  where  Hugh  has  just  crossed,  we  see 
a  little  modem  iron  drinking-fountain  in 
front  of  St.  Dunstan's  Church.  I  like  to 
stop  in  front  of  it  on  my  way  into  my 
chambers  in  Clifford's  Inn  alongside;  for, 
at  the  sound  of  the  tinkling  water,  as  at 
the  prompter's  bell,  the  whole  scene  changes 
for  me,  all  but  the  Temple  front,  and  the 
three  old  frame  houses,  just  this  side  of  Fet- 
ter Lane,  at  which  the  great  fire  stopped. 
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These  modem  stone  buildings  roll  back,  leav- 
ing only  the  rows  of  ancient  wooden  houses 
behind  them :  the  front  of  this  new  church 
of  St.  Dunstan's  changes  swiftly  to  that  of 
the  old  one,  with  its  two  wooden  giants 
striking  the  hours;  gloomy  old  Temple  Bar 
wheels  back  into  place,  horrid  with  its  trai- 
tors' heads  on  pikes,  and  the  whole  stage  is 
set  as  it  was  just  one  hundred  years  ago. 
An  ancient  wooden  pump  stands  in  place 
of  the  iron  drinking-fountain,  and  Maypole 
Hugh,  sodden  with  drink  after  his  night  at 
"  The  Boot "  with  Sim  Tappertit  and  Den- 
nis the  hangman,  is  pumping  over  his  own 
head  and  shoulders  before  he  dare  cross 
over  and  present  himself  in  Sir  John's 
chambers. 

Beyond  this  ghost  of  a  relic,  there  are  no 
other  relics  existing  of  "  Bamaby  Rudge." 
Fleet  Market,  just  below,  of  the  filth  and 
turbulence  of  which,  in  1780,  we  have  a 
most  vivid  description,  has  given  way  to 
the  model  modem  Farringdon  Market,  with 
its  specialty  of  the  clean  and  sedate  water- 
cress. And  standing  on  this  comer  of  Fleet 
and  of  Farringdon  streets, — for  we  have 
come  thus  far  on  our  way  to  Todgers's, — we 
look  across  to-day  to  the  site  of  the  old 
Fleet  Prison,  bumed  by  Maypole  Hugh  and 
his  companions  in  the  Gordon  riots  of  1780. 
Rebuilt  soon  after,  it  came,  in  time,  to  be 
famous  as  the  temporary  home  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, Mr.  Jingle,  and  Sam.  Its  site  is  now 
occupied  in  part  by  the  Nonconformists* 
Memorial  Hall,  and  in  part  by  the  vast 
printing-offices  of  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter  & 
Galpin. 

These  latter  buildings  extend  into  Belle 
Sauvage  Yard,  opening  on  Ludgate  Hill, 
and  partly  cover  the  ground  once  pictur- 
esquely occupied  by  the  old  Belle  Sauvage 
Inn, — entirely  gone  now,  and  its  memory 
kept  alive  for  us  only  by  association  with 
"the  celebrated  Mr.  Weller,  of  the  Belle 
Sauvage,"  in  which  terms  the  fine  old  fel- 
low first  introduces  himself  to  us.  We 
pass  several  of  the  taverns  sacred  to  the 
Wellers — father  and  son^-on  our  way  to 
Todgers's,  but,  sadly  enough,  they  are  no 
longer  the  same  as  then.  The  "  George 
and  Vulture  Tavern  and  Hotel,"  George 
Yard,  Lombard  street,  still  exists,  but  woe- 
fully changed, — for  the  better,  its  proprietor 
doubdess  believes.  They  were  **  very  good, 
old-fashioned,  comfortable  quarters'*  when 
Mr.  Pickwick  sought  refuge  there  on  leaving 
so  suddenly  the  seclusion  of  Mrs.  Bard  ell's 
house  in  Goswell  street,  and  he  left  them 
only  when  compelled,  by  his  own  obstinacy 


and  the  sheriff's  officer,  to  go  to  the  Fleet 
Prison.  The  tavern  is  now  one  of  the  city 
eating-houses  for  harried  clerks  and  hurried 
men  of  business;  and  the  occasional  lunch 
I  used  to  take  in  the  old  coffee-room,  now 
modernized  and  enlarged,  crowded  and 
noisy,  was  not  satisfying  in  any  sense, — 
not  even  in  a  Pickwickian ! 

The  Uncommercial  Traveler,  on  his  way 
down  to  the  Wapping  Work-house  one  day, 
**  had  got  past,"  he  tells  us,  "  the  India 
House,  thinking  in  my  idle  manner  of 
Tippoo  Sahib  and  Charles  Lamb,  and  had 
got  past  my  little  wooden  midsliipman,  after 
affectionately  patting  him  on  one  leg  of  his 
knee-shorts  for  old  acquaintance'  sake,  and 
had  got  past  Aldgate  Pump,  •  •  •  and  had 
strolled  up  the  empty  yard  of  his  ancient 
neighbor  the  Black  or  Blue  Boar  or  Bull, 
who  departed  this  life  I  don't  know  when, 
and  whose  coaches  are  all  gone  I  don't  know 
where."  This  pretended  confusion  is  quite 
Dickensese.  For  there  in  Aldgate  at  this 
very  day  you  shall  see  all  three  of  these  inns 
in  close  proximity — the  Bull,  the  Black 
Boar,  the  Blue  Horse;  the  Boar  himself 
standing  there  in  black  bass-relief  in  the 
wall  of  the  first  floor,  forming  the  only  sign, 
for  no  words  are  needed — a  delightful  old 
relic,  a  picture  in  itself. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  take  you  past  the 
Little  Midshipman  in  this  summary  way ;  we, 
too,  must  pat  him  on  his  little  leg  for  old 
acquaintance*  sake.  For  this  alone :  for 
while  the  little  fellow  himself  has  grown 
shabby  with  advancing  years,  the  once 
modest  little  shop,  over  which  he  still 
mounts  guard,  is  now  a  flourishing  estab- 
lishment. He  still  stands  at  No.  157 
T^eadenhall  street,  opposite  the  old  India 
House;  a  naval  and  nautical  instrument- 
maker  still  carries  on  the  old  business,  and 
seems  to  be  more  prosperous  than  Sol 
Gills  ever  was.  Whether  for  that  reason 
or  another, — indeed,  I  know  not  why  it  is, — 
all  the  old  charm  has  fled.  It  is  the  only 
scene  in  Dickens's  pages  which  has  thus 
disappointed  me.  I  have  taken  much  more 
comfort  in  a  similar  little  establishment  at 
No.  99  Minories;  and  it  had  always — long 
before  I  found  that  Mr.  Pemberton  also  so 
regarded  it — been  to  my  imagination  a  per- 
fect realization  of  the  ideal  little  wooden  mid- 
shipman. Evidently  Mr.  Vanderhoof  has 
been  struck  in  the  same  way,  and  has  found 
inspiration  here  for  his  sketch,  which  was 
wanting  in  the  original  shop.  There  he 
stands,  you  see,  eternally  taking  observa- 
tions, as  he  mounts   guard   ovet  l\v^  \\\.\\fc 
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shop,  the  queer  bow-windows  of  which  are 
as  "chock-full  o'  science"  as  those  that 
were  the  bewilderment  of  Captain  Cuttle, 
wlien  he  look  charge  in  Sol  Gills's  absence; 
and  through  them  I  look  past  all  the  mys- 
terious nautical  instruments,  with  which 
counters  and  walls  are  crowded,  to  a  little 
staircase  behind,  up  which  that  glorious 
mariner  carries  the  light  form  of  Florence 
to  the  little  room  which  I  have  convinced 
myself  must  be  above  there. 

The    great  house    of  Doinbey  and    Son 
was   placed    indefinitely   near   at   hand,  in 


baleful  bans  within,  and  peering  in  at  the 
windows,  to  the  amazement  of  the  small 
congregation,  all  staring  at  him,  and  to  the 
exceeding  discomfiture  of  Susan  Nipper. 
A  very  small  congregation  it  is:  a  very 
small  one  do  you  always  find  in  these  City 
churches.  For  we  have  now  reached  the 
region  where  we  are  constantly  running 
against  these  lone,  mysterious  edifices  left 
stranded  in  this  business  quarter  by  the  retir- 
ing wave  of  dwellers  in  homes.  And  we  are 
now  suddenly  stumbling  over  their  ghostly 
little  grave-yards,—"  so  small,  so  rank,  so 


one  of  those  city  courts,  peculiar  to  Lon- 
don ;  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  locate 
it.  It  is  with  a  singular  shock  that  one 
sees,  in  startlingly  large  letters  on  the  fronts 
of  three  shops  in  the  City, — in  Cheap- 
side,  in  Cannon  street,  at  the  comer  of 
Fenchurch  and  Gracechurch  streets, — the 
legend  "  Dombey  and  Son  "  ;  and  sees,  too, 
that  they  are  flourishing  tailors'  shops! 
One  scene  there  is  dear  to  us  all,  that  I 
know  well:  the  City  church  in  which  Flor- 
ence and  Walter  are  married,  and  where  I 
always  see  the  love-lorn  Toots  hovering 
about   outside,    unable    to   listen   to    those 


silent,  so  foi^otten,"— often  entirely  apart 
from  any  church,  always  hemmed  closely  in 
by  wareliouses  or  the  walls  of  some  queerCity 
company's  queer  hall.  When  the  Uncom- 
mercial Traveler  thought  he  deserved  par- 
ticularly well  of  himself,  lie  gave  himself  the 
little  treat  of  a  stroll  into  the  City  "after 
business  hours  on  a  Saturday,  or — better  yet 
^-on  a  Sunday."  And  this  is,  indeed,  a 
treat  that  I  wonder  so  few  of  us  give  our- 
selves. No  one  really  knows  the  City  of 
J^ndon  who  has  not  explored  il  of  a  Sun- 
day ;  and  above  all,  in  the  summer-time, 
"  for  then,"  ^   Dickens  says,  "  the  retired 
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spots  that  I  love  to  haunt  are  at  their  idlest 
and  dullest." 

And  now  we  have  got  as  far  as  the  Monu- 
ment, and  Todgers's  is  not  far  away.  I  shall 
let  you  hunt  for  it  alone,  now  that  1  have 
brought  you  so  far.  I  have  done  my  share 
of  this  search  for  Todgers's,  with  tht  same 
result  which  has  befallen  all  who  have  tried 
to  follow  Mr.  Pecksniff  "  in  a  kind  of 
frenzy,"  from  the  stage-coach  to  where  he 
at  last  ''  stopped  in  a  kind  of  paved  yard 
near  the  Monument,  before  a  very  dingy 
house,  on  the  front  of  which  was  a  little 
oval  board  like  a  tea-tray,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion— '  Commercial  Board ing-House,  M, 
Todgers.' "  No,  companion  of  my  long  stroll 
from  the  Temple,  nobody  has  ever  found 
Todgers's.  "  Instances  are  known  of  people 
who,  being  asked  to  dine  at  Todgers's,  had 
traveled  round  and  round  it  for  a  weary 
time  with  its  very  chimney-pots  in  view; 
and,  finding  it  at  last  impossible  of  attain- 
ment, had  gone  home  again  with  a  gentle 
melancholy  in  their  spirits,  tranquil  and 
uncomplaining.  Nobody  had  ever  found 
Todgers's  on  verbal  direction,  though  given 
within  a  minute's  walk  of  it.  Todgers's  was 
in  a  labyrinth,  whereof  the  mystery  was 
known  to  but  a  chosen  few."  And,  as  I 
have  not  the  fortune  to  be  one  of  those 
chosen  few,  and  have  never,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, succeeded  in  discovering  the  true 
Todgers's,  I  shall  heartlessly  leave  you  in 
this  labyrinth  of  lanes,  and  by-ways,  and 
court-yards,'  and  passages,  to  hunt  it  out 
yourself,  guided  by  the  undying  odor  of 
moldy  oranges  and  decaying  fish. 

I  shall  stop  here  and  look  in  with  Tom 
Pinch  at  the  Man  in  the  Monument,  who 
takes  the  money  for  going  upstairs;  and 
I  shall  listen  with  congenial  delight  to  his 
(ynical  sayings  as  he  watches  the  blameless 
countryman,  with  the  female  of  his  kind. 
painfuUy  climbing  the  stairs  :  "  They  don't 
blow  what  a  many  steps  there  is  !  It's  worth 
twice  the  money  to  stop  here — oh,  my  eye !  " 


Long  as  this  walk  from  the  Temple 
may  have  seemed,  O  wearied  reader  1  we 
have  yet  itot  lagged  on  the  way,  and 
have  left  unvisited  many  a  scene  of  in- 
terest.    But  these  and  many  other  Lon- 
don spots  time  forbids  us  now  to  visit. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  strolls  through 
London  streets  which  we  may  take  with 
Dickens,  and  I  know  no  more  delightful 
guide  than  this  alert  figure,  as  he  takes  in 
turn  the  arm  of  each  of  his  myriad  crea- 
tions— those  creations  "  which  ought  to 
be  counted  in  the  census  " — and  leads  us 
with  them  to  Dieir  favorite  haunts.    We  may 
fondly  fancy  that  we  know  something  about 
London,  but  we  find  even  the  self-sufficient 
Forster  constrained  to  own  that  there  is  much 
to  learn  concerning  it  from  each  of  his  suc- 
cessive  books.     If  nut  a  bom  Londoner, 
Dickens  was  born  for  London,  and  derived 
his  best  inspiralion  from  its  familiar  scenes. 
To  liim,  as  to  Macaulay,  "  its  smoky  atmos- 
phere  and    muddy  river  had   more  charm 
than  the  pure  air  of  Hertfordshire  and  the 
crystal  currents  of  the  Rib."     His  love  for 
its  streets  was  keener  than  that  expressed 
by    Horace    Walpole    or    Leigh    Hunt,  by 
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Charles  Lamb  or  Thackeray.  Only  Dr.  John- 
son's affection  equaled  it  in  intensity  and 
steadfastness;  but,  unlike  the  sturdy  Doctor, 
Dickens  was  passionately  fond  of  country 
life  and  country  scenery,  and  there  is  no 
pretense  in  any  of  his  enthusiasm  about  it. 
He  would  go  away  at  times  for  a  trip 
through,  or  a  residence  in,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Italy ;  but  tlie  quiet  and  isolation  he 
sought,  the  beauty  of  form  and  of  color  in 
lake  and  mountain  and  snow-peak  he  loved 
so  well,  did  not  suffice  him  to  live  on;  his 
best  brain-work  failed  him,  and  he  was 
always  finally  forced  to  go,  for  his  intellect- 
ual food,  back  to  his  beloved  streets.  "  For 
a  week  or  a  fortnight,  I  can  write  prodig- 
iously in  a  retired  place,  as  at  Broadstairs  ; 
and  then  a  day  in  London  sets  me  up 
again  and  starts  me.  But  the  toil  and  the 
labor  of  writing  day  after  day  without  that 
magic  lantern  [London]  is  immense!!" 
Especially  during  the  process  of  incubation 
was  he  given  to  queer  "  night- walks."  He 
writes  to  Felton  of  himself,  while  compos- 
ing his  "  Christmas  Carol "  :  "  And  thinking 
whereof,  he  walked  about  the  black  streets 
of  London,  fifteen  and  twenty  miles,  many 
a  night,  when  all  sober  folks  had  gone  to 
bed." 

Outside  of  London,  there  is  many  an  ex- 
cursion, near  or  far,  which  we  may  make. 
We  may  run  across  country,  in  com- 
pany with  Dickens,  Mark  Lemon,  and 
John  Leech,  on  their  famous  exploring 
expedition  to  Yarmouth : — "  the  strangest 
place  in  the  wide  world.  •  •  •  j 
shall  certainly  try  my  hand  at  it,"  he  writes 
to  Forster.  How  well  he  tried  his  hand  at 
it  we  all  know:  from  the  petty  detail  of 
the  name  "  Blunderstone  " — which,  finding 
on  a  guide-post  between  Yarmouth  and 
Lowestoft,  he  transferred  to  the  village  of 
David  Copperfield's  birth  :  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  description  of  the  sea-storm  in  which 
Steerforth  perished;  Yarmouth  is  peculiarly 
famed  for  its  terrible  storms  and  frequent 
hopeless  wrecks,  as  this  past  winter  has 
shown.  The  boat-house,  in  which  he  made  a 
home  for  the  Peggotty  family,  and  for  Little 
Em*ly,  stands  intact  in  our  memory,  albeit 
its  original  no  longer  exists.  A  year  or 
more  ago, — no  one  suspecting  its  exist- 
ence,— ^it  was  discovered,  in  removing  the 
roofs  from  some  old  buildings,  in  just  the 
state  represented  in  our  sketch;  the  very 
window  still  there  in  which  the  light  was 
placed  for  Em'ly's  return.  At  the  time 
Dickens  saw  it,  it  stood  far  from  other 
dwellings,  out  on  the  open  dunes,  looking 


across  the  German  Ocean.  When  it  was  un- 
covered, the  town  had  grown  all  around  it. 

As  we  return  by  rail  from  Yarmouth 
down  the  eastern  coast,  we  cannot  pass 
through  Ipswich  without  stopping  awhile, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Pickwickian  memories 
with  which  the  old  town  is  filled.  In  its 
main  street  there  still  *'  stands  an  inn,  known 
far  and  wide  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Great  White  Horse, — ^rendered  the  more 
conspicuous  by  a  stone  statue  of  some  ram- 
pacious  animal  with  flowing  mane  and  tail, 
distantly  resembling  an  insane  cart-horse, 
which  is  elevated  above  the  principal  door." 
There  stands  that  horse  in  our  sketch  ;  there 
is  the  door  through  which  passed  Mr.  Pick- 
wick and  Mr.  Peter  Magnus.  Within  those 
walls  is  the  dreary  coffee-room,  wherein 
those  gentlemen  sat  amicably  drinking  until 
midnight,  and  exchanging  their  touching 
confidences  as  to  the  proper  form  of  a  dec- 
laration. There  still  reposes  that  modest 
chamber  in  which  the  great  philosopher 
guilelessly  found  refuge  a  Httle  later;  wherein 
he  was,  to  his  horror,  confronted  by  the 
dread  apparition  of  the  lady  in  yellow  curl- 
papers; and  whence  he  was  driven  forth  in 
ignominy  by  that  justly  indignant  virgin. 
We  may  still  pace  those  interminable  halls, 
through  which,  afterward,  wandered  that 
venerable  form,  carrying  that  famous  fat 
silver  watch,  hopelessly  seeking  his  rightful 
bed-chamber,  until  rescued  by  Sam. 

Ipswich  holds  forever  for  us  one  other 
memory, — that  of  Dr.  Marigold  and  his 
wife,  whom  he  "courted  from  the  foot- 
board of  the  cart, — I  did,  indeed!  She 
was  a  Suffolk  young  woman,  and  it  was  in 
Ipswich  market-place,  right  opposite  the 
corn-chandler's  shop.**  Here  he  put  up  the 
wedding-ring,  as  a  "choice  lot,"  in  his  own 
Cheap  Jack  patter,  and  so,  handing  it  up 
to  the  smiHng  English  maiden  in  the  win- 
dow, got  that  choice  lot  for  his  wife.  Per- 
haps he  had  better  have  left  it  alone,  like 
most  bargains;  for,  though  "she  wasn't  a 
bad  wife,  she  had  a  temper  " ;  and,  as  Doc- 
tor Marigold  philosophically  puts  it,  "  thir- 
teen year  of  temper  in  a  Palace  would  try 
the  worst  of  you ;  but  thirteen  year  of  tem- 
per in  a  Cart  would  try  the  best  of  you, — 
you  are  kept  so  very  close  to  it  in  a  cart, 
you  see.  VViolence  in  a  cart  is  so  wiolent, 
and  aggrawation  in  a  cart  is  so  aggrawatin' ! " 

We  may  follow  Nell  and  her  grand- 
father in  their  flight  from  London,  of  which 
he  writes :  "  There  is  a  description  of  get- 
ting gradually  out  of  town,  and  passing 
through  neighborhoods  of  distinct  and  van- 
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cms  chaiacteis,  with  which,  if  I  had  read  it 
as  anybody  else's  writing,  I  think  I  should 
have  been  very  niuch«truck."  He  is  quite 
right.  It  would  be  a  delightful  tramp  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  that  pathetic  pair  to  the 
end,  and  to  the  church  wherein  she  lies,  as 
did  the  Single  Genlleman  so  often  in  after 
life;  but  we  have  too  few  indications  to  per- 
mit us  to  do  it.  We  have  no  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  tracking  Oliver  Twist  and  the  house- 
breaker from  Betlinal  Green,  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  town,  to  Cherlsey,  where 
the  burglary'was  committed.  I  can  point 
out  to  you  the  very  house,  with  tlie  little  win- 
dow through  which  Oliver  was  squeezed. 
We  may  see  some  charming  scenery,  if  we 
are  not  too  exacting  in  our  selection  of  society 
and  not  afraid  of  footing  it,  by  accompany- 
ing Sikes  in  hLs  flight  after  the  murder  of 
Nancy.  Fleeing  from  those  pursuing  eyes, 
he  strikes  north  to  Islington  and  so  on 
to  Highgale,  a  quiet  suburb  on  the  north 
of  London,  which  might  be  a  hundred 
miles  off  up  in  Yorkshire,  so  quaint  and  so 
far  away  it  seems.  Here  is  many  "  an  old- 
fashioned,  genteel  house,"  such  as  Mrs, 
Steerforth  lived  in,  when  David  first  visited 
her.  It  may  tave  been  that  fine  old  brick 
mansion  once  occupied  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  later  by  Madame  von  der  Linde.  Here 
loo,  is  the  pretty  cottage,  once  the  home  of 
David  and  Dora,  in  which  they  went 
through  those  delightful  housekeeping  exper- 
iments. From  here  we  follow  Sikes  through 
one  of  the  pleasantest  strolls  in  all  England, 


I  to  Hampstead  Heath — that  breezy  upland 
where  Dickens  loved  to  wander.  It  is 
haunted  with  many  famous  historic  ghosts ; 
only  one  of  which  we  revive  to-day.  It  is 
that  of  John  Sadleir,  the  great  speculator, 
whose  body — the  death-wound  given  by  him- 
self—was found  on  the  Heath.  It  was  out 
of  his  "  gracious  rascality,  "  ruining  himself 
and  thousands  of  innocent  people,  that  Dick- 
ens shaped  Merdle  and  his  "complaint" 
and  suicide.  Here,  on  the  Heath,  we  may 
stop  awhile  in  this  clear  morning  air,  to  en- 
joy the  view  ;  for  all  London  lies  spread  out 
beneath  us,  its  customary  pall  of  smoke  not 
yet  settled  down.  Over  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  tall  towers  of  Westminster, 
and  the  vast  mass  of  buildings  between,  rise 
the  green  slopes  of  the  Surrey  hills ;  on  the  left 
we  follow  the  winding  of  the  Thames  even 
to  its  embouchure  at  Gravesend ;  on  the 
right,  in  the  misty  distance,  the  eye  can  pick 
out  the  battlements  and  turrets  of  Windsor 
i  Castle.     A  right  royal  prospect  it  is. 

But  we  must  hurry  on  after  our  hurried 
j  companion,  who,  driven  by  the  Furies,  does 
not  even  glance,  as  he  passes  through  Hen- 
■  don,  at  its  picturesque,  ivy-grown  little 
I  church  on  a  gentle  eminence,  its  pretty 
j  ^ave-yard  giving  us  a  view  which  quite 
rivals  that  from  Harrow  church-yard.  We 
push  on  to  Hatfield.  Here,  in  the  litde  inn 
I  on  the  left  of  our  sketch,  Sikes  rested,  and 
:  had  food;  and  here,  in  the  tap-room,  the 
I  peddler  attempted  to  remove,  with  his  "  in- 
I  fallible  composition,"  the  blood-stain  from 
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Silces's  hat,  to  his  intense  rage  and  tenor. 
We  leave  the  poor  wretch  rushing  out  to 
return  to  London  and  his  death,  while  we 
go  farther  north. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  gracious  mem- 
ory than  his  connected  wilh  this  place.  In 
the  grave-yard  of  tlie  llllle  church  of  Hat- 
field, Hertfordshire, — it  is  on  (he  right, — Mrs. 
Lirriper  tells  us  they  buried  "  my  poor  Lirri- 
per";  and  we  cannot  but  smile,  albeit  with 
a  ceriain  moisture  of  the  eye,  as  we  remem- 
ber how  that  "  dear  old  thing  "  came  down 
here  on  the  coach,  with  a  sandwich  and  a 
drop  of  sherry  in  a  basket,  when  she  had 
paid  all  his  debts;  and  "kissed  my  hand  and 
laid  it  with  a  kind  of  proud  and  swelling 
love  on  my  husband's  grave ;  though  bless 
you  it  had  taken  me  so  long  to  clear  his 
name  that  my  wedding-ring  was  worn  quite 
fine  and  smooth  when  I  laid  it  on  tiie  green 
green  waving  grass." 

Instead  of  walking  farther,  we  may  here 
take  the  coach,  which,  tooled  by  its  swell 
driver,  has  left  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  Pic- 
cadilly, this  morning, — the  "  Whytorseller" 
of  Mr.  Guppy,  where  he  was  sent  to  meet 
Esther  Summerson,  on  her  coming  to  Lon- 
don.    Our  first  stoppage  is  at  Bamet,  where 


that  young  lady,  in  her  night  ride  with 
Inspector  Bucket,  records  their  first  change 
of  horses.  While  our  fresh  relay  is  being 
put  in,  we  shall  have  time  to  stroll  out  to  the 
main  street, — the  scene  of  Oliver  Twist's 
first  meeting  with  the  Artful  Dodger.* 
Leaving  the  coach  at  St.  Alban's,  we  may, 
after  a  visit  lo  the  fine  old  Abbey  church, 
follow  Esther  and  Mr.  Bucket  to  the  brick- 
yards, where  Lady  Dedlock  had  been  that 
night ;  and  we  may  then  search  for  the  site 
of  Bleak  House,  near  at  hand^  The  house 
itself,  of  that  name,  was  found  by  Dickens 
at  Broadstairs,  his  favorite  sea-side  resort, 
and  is  still  shown  to  visitors  as  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  place — a  square,  solitary,  sul- 
len, brick  house,  standing  bare  and  bleak 
above  all  others  in  the  place. 

Days  of  splendid  strolling  may  be  spent  in 
and  about  Rochester,  where  the  visitor  may 
still  put  up  at  the  old  Bull  Inn — a  model 
of  antique  discomfort — which  harbored  Mr, 
Pickwick,  and  may  follow  that  eminent  phi- 
losopher and  his  friends  in  their  wanderings 
about  that  neighborhood;  may  trace  the 
srill    more    interesting    scenes   of    "  Edwin 

'  See  iliusiration  in  ScRIKNKR  for  .\ugasl,  iSSo. 
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Drood,"  all  easy  of  idenlification ;  and  may 
find    many    ;i    spot    familiar   in    Dickens's 

work  or  his  life,  in  this  old  cathedral  town 
of  which  he  was  so  fond.  And  all  about  it, 
all  through  sunny  Kent,  we  may  stroll 
through  the  scenes  he  knew  so  well,  and 
loved  so  well :  from  Portsea,  his  birth-place, 
and  Chalk,  where  he  passed  his  honey- 
moon :  through  Cobham  park  and  woods, — 
the  last  walk  he  look  on  the  day  before  his 
death  ;  by  all  the  woodland  paths  and  vil- 
lage streets  with  which  his  feet  were  so  famil- 
iar: and  oil  to  Gad's  Hill,  his  latest  home. 
One  of  Dickens's  favorite  walks  was  by  way 
of  Higliam  to  the  little  village  of  Cooling, 
among  the  marshes,  between  the  Thames  and 
the  Medway.  This  is  the  lonely  village  of 
■■  Great  Expectations,"  wherein  it  is  repro- 
duced with  extraordinary  faithfulness:  its 
aarrow,  neglected  roads,  its  few  scattered 
houses,  its  forlorn  rectory,  its  general  aspect 
of  decay  and  dreariness.  In  its  church-yard, 
"a  bleak  place,  overgrown  with  nettles,"  still 
stand  the  dozen  little  grave-stones,  of  vary- 
ing sizes,  of  the  dozen  little  children,  whicli 
he  was  fond  of  pointing  out  to  his  friends, 
and  which  he  has  reduced  to  "  five  Utile 
stone- lozenges,"  for  Pip  to  puzzle  over. 
Hie  visit  should  be  made  on  a  cloudy  day, 
juch  as  Dickens  himself  used  to  select ;  for 


it  is  then  that  the  weird  strangeness  of  the 
scene  is  best  shown.  As  we  stand  in  the  grave- 
yard,looking  across  the  low  wall  over  which 
the  convict  climbed  before  Pip  <lared  start 
away,  we  see  the  same  dreary  marshes,  the 
limitless  stretches  of  low  land  and  grass  and 
mud,  intersected  with  dikes  and  mounds 
and  gates,  tlie  low,  leaden  line  of  the  river 
beyond ;  damp  mists  hang  heavy  over  it  all, 
and  the  wind  "  rushes  from  its  distant 
savage  lair"  off  in  the  ocean. 

Across  the  marshes  and  stubble-fields  we 
come    to  the    Thames,  and    the   scene  of 
the  attempt  to  |iut  the  convict,  Magwilch, 
on  the  out-tj'oing  Hamburg  or  Rotterdam 
steamer,  which  resulted  in  his  capture.   Just 
above  is  an  old   water-side   inn,  the  Ship 
and  Lobster,  wherein  the  party  spent    the 
jireceding  nighl,  and  where  Pip,  on  awaken- 
ing,   heard    the    sign    of    the   house   (The 
Ship  he   calls  it)    "creaking  and    banging 
about."     The    whole    description    of    their 
rowing  from   the  Temple  stairs  down    the 
,  river  is  full  of  vivid  and  accurate  detail ;  to 
[  makesureof  which,  we  are  told  that  Dickens 
chartered  a  steamer  and  made  the  trip,  with 
'  a  party  of  invited  friends.   It  is  wcrlh  while 
I  to  go  over  the  same  course  in  the  Graves- 
I  end  steamer  from  London  Bridge,  on  any 
I  bright  day,  such  as  he  then  selected. 
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The  village  of  Waterford,  Maine,  is  a 
place  of  about  one  hundred  inhabitants, 
nestled  under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Tir'm — 
so  named  from  the  Indians,  who,  in  climbing 
its  steep  sides,  were  wont  to  say,  "  Tire  um 
Injuns."  It  is  on  the  west  shore  of  Tom 
Pond,  so  called  from  Thomas  Chamberlain, 
the  "  Leathers  toe  king "  of  the  East,  who 
killed  Paugus  in  Loveweil's  famous  fight, 
and  who,  tradition  says,  being  once  hotly 
pursued  by  the  Indians,  concealed  himself 
under  a  shelving  rock  on  the  east  shore. 
The  site  of  the  village,  a  level  plain  known 
as  Waterford  Flat,  affords  room  for  onl^ 
a  small  number  of  buildings,  and  in  this 
sequestered  nook,  on  the  26th  day  of  April, 
1834,  Charles  Farrar  Brown,  better  known 
f&  "  Artemus  Ward,"  was  bom.  A  genera- 
tion ago  this  quiet  village  was  one  of  the 
liveliest  places  in  the  State.  Many  emi- 
grants passed  through  it  on  their  way  to 
the  West,  and  the  stages  were  crowded  with 
passengers  in  pursuit  of  business  or  pleasure. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  stages  the  hotels 
presented  a  busy  scene,  while  the  several 
stores  had  a  large  trade  in  furnishing  sup- 
plies to  lumbermen.  Now  all  is  changed : 
travelers  go  to  the  north  over  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad,  or  to  the  south  over  the 
Ogdensburg,  and  a  rural  quiet  pervades  the 
place.  It  lies  among  the  foot-hills  of  the 
White  Mountains,  which  extend  downward 


toward  the  sea,  forming  the  extensive  ridges 

separating  the  valleys  of  the  Androscoggin 
and  the  Saco,  and  is  the  last  town  among 
them  to  the  south-east.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  "  town "  are  Mount  Tir'm,  Little  Bear 
Mountain,  Vernal  Hill,  and  the  several  peaks 
of  Beech  Hill,  and  among  these  twelve  lakes 
and  ponds,  with  deep  ravines  forming  the 
courses  of  brooks  and  rivers.  Flowing 
through  the  town  is  a  river,  "  Crooked " 
both  in  name  and  nature.  Indeed,  while 
the  town  is  only  seven  miles  in  width,  this 
remarkably  "  crooked "  river  succeeds  in 
running  eighteen  miles,  and  all  this  in  short 
]  bends — affording  just  the  kind  of  naviga- 
tion to  draw  volumes  of  profanity  from  the 
I  rafrsmen  of  the  olden  time.  The  hills  of 
I  Waterford  command  magnificent  views  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Westward,  tower- 
ing above  all,  are  the  White  Mountdns, 
southward  are  Long  Pond,  Scbago  Lake, 
and  Casco  Bay. 
When  Hawthorne  was  fourteen  years  old, 
I  he  was  sent  to  a  farm  in  Raymond  for  his 
■  health.  'ITiis  was  near  Sebago  Lake,  and  his 
I  eyes  were  open  to  the  sublime  and  pictur- 
esque scenery — not  to  admire  and  subdue  it 
I  to  his  own  use,  but  to  be  overawed  and 
I  held  captive  by  it,  for  he  declared  in  after 
i  years  that  it  was  there  he  "first  got  his 
I  cursed  habits  of  solitude."  Mr.  Whittier,  in 
.  his  poem  entitled  "  The  Funeral  Tree  of  the 
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Sokokis,"  has  this  description  of  Sebago  and 
the  snowy  mountains  lying  beyond  Water- 
ford: 

"  Around  Sebago'b  lonely  lake 
There  lingers  nol  a  breeze  to  break 
The  mirror   which  its  waters  make. 

"The  solemn  pines  along  its  shore. 
The  hrs  which  hang  its  gray  rocks  o'er, 
Are  painted  on  its  glossy  floor. 

"The  sun  looks  o'er,  with  haiv  eyt. 
The  snowv  mountain-tops  whicfl  he 
Hied  coldly  up  against  the  sky." 

Mr.  Seba  Smith's  "  Life  and  Letters  of 
Major  Jack  Downing,"  printed  in  1833, 
doubdess  made  a  wider  acquaintance,  at  the 
time,  for  this  lake  region  than  any  other 
publication.  The  author  found  convenient 
illustrations  for  his  political  hits  among 
the  lumbermen  who  were  rafling  logs  down 
the  Crooked  River  and  across  Sebago,  and 
from  this  business  came  the  phrase  "  j'ining 
drives,"  since  adopted  by  Solon  Chase, 
the  eccentric  Greenback  speaker,  and  thus 
brought  into  frequent  use  in  the  recent  can- 
vass in  Maine. 

The  Brown  family  came  from  Massachu- 
setts in  1783,  and  has  a  history  of  its  own. 
Jabez,  who  surveyed  the  town,  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  French  and  Indian  war  and 
an  adjutant  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  He 
vas  something  of  a  wit,  as  became  one  in 
this  ancestral  line.  His  son  Thaddeus,  the 
grandfather  of  Charles,  who  was  the  first 
of  the  family  that  located  in  Waterford,  was 
also  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
He  had  five  sons  :  Daniel,  Malbory,  Jabez, 
Levi,  and  Thaddeus.  The  last,  now  known 
as  "  Uncle  Thaddeus,"  is  the  only  surviving 
member  of  this  family.  He  is  in  his  eighty- 
third  year,  in  good  health,  active,  and 
with  memory  unimpaired.  He  was  recently 
called  as  witness  in  a  lawsuit  involving  a 
boundary  question,  and  described  accu- 
rately certain  surveys  made  sixty  years 
ago.  A  retentive  memory  is,  in  fact,  char- 
acteristic of  the  family,  being  locally  alluded 
to  as  the  "  Brown  memory."  Levi  Brown, 
the  father  of  Charles,  died  in  1847,  at  the 
age  of  fifty.  He  kept  a  store  at  Waterford, 
and  was  also  engaged  in  farming  and  occa- 
sionally in  surveying.  He  was  also  seleci- 
man,  town  clerk,  and  member  of  the  State 
legislature.  He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics 
and  a  Universalist  in  religion.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  engage  in  the  temperance 
movement  in  Maine,  and  became  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  prohibition.  But  his 
florid  countenance  did  not  advertise  well 


his  temperance  principles.  While  on  a  trip 
to  that  far-away  region  known  as  "  Down 
East,"  being  engaged  on  the  State  Valua- 
tion Commission,  he  stopped  at  a  way-side 
inn  where  mine  host,  ihinlting  he  would  like 
something,  invited  him  to  "  smile."  Mr. 
Brown  politely  declined,  saying  he  was  a 
teetotaler.  The  landlord  stared  at  him  with 
undisguised  astonishment,  and  finally  said, 
as  if  still  doubting:  "  Well,  you  haven't  taken 
in  your  sign."  He  was  full  of  quaint  say- 
ings and  "  little  eccentricities,"  such  as 
characterized  the  family  during  several  gen- 
erations, and  for  which  his  two  sons  were 
noted  in  later  years.  His  son  Charles  took 
pride  in  being  a  descendant  of  a  very  an- 
cient English  family,  in  deference  to  whom 
he  added  a  final  "e"  when  writing  his  name 
(Browne),  though  he  also  claimed  that  his 
relatives  in  Waterford  were  among  the  most 
genuine  and  primitive  Yankees.  Though 
people  of  intelligence  and  active  in  com- 
mercial and  other  business  pursuits,  he 
knew  of  no  persons  so  little  affected  by 
cosmopolitan  ideas  and  fashions. 


maternal  grand- 
father of  Charies,  came  to  Waterford  from 
(Guildhall,  Vermont,  in  1805.  He  became 
a  man  of  influence  in  the  town  and  held 
several  offices  of  trust  in  the  State  govern- 
ment. Two  of  his  sons  were  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College,  one  of  whom,  Calvin, 
made  considerable  stir  throughout  the 
country  as  an  advocate  of  hydropathy.  He 
founded  the  Maine  Hygienic  Institute,  now 
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coDducted  by  Dr.  Shattuck.  Mr.  Farrar 
built  "the  old  homestead"  now  occupied 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Brown, 
the  mother  of  Charles.  The  old  "  Brown 
house,"  as  it  was  called,  where  Charles  was 
bom,  was  bumed  in  1871,  but  the  family 
had  some  time  before  this  made  the  old 
homestead  their  place  of  residence.  It  is  a 
plain  two-story  house,  with  "  L,"  painted 
white,  with  green  window -blinds,  a  plan  of 
Structure  common  in  our  Maine  villages. 
The  building  occupies  a  pleasant  site  oppo- 


site the  street  on  the  north  side  of  the 
village  green,  and  under  sheltering  elms. 
Mrs.  Brown, though  seventy-five  years  old,  is 
the  sole  occupant  of  her  dwelling,  doing  all 
of  her  own  housework  and  entertaining  her 
friends  with  ready  hospitality.  Visitors  usu- 
ally find  her  engaged  at  her  housework, 
which  is  quickly  put  aside  when  mention  is 
made  of  Chailes,  that  she  may  tell  all  that  is 
known  about  him  ;  what  a  "  good  boy  "  he 
really  was,  how  many  friends  he  had,  how 
many  sent  her  words  of  sympathy  when  he 
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and  how  his  ^'  funny  sayings  and  do- 
of  which  she  never  dreamed  anything 
.  come,  went  "  clean  round  the  world," 
ic  delight  of  all  English-speaking 
s.  Mrs.  Brown  is  best  known  in 
ford  as  "  Aunt  Caroline,"  and  it  is 
ent  praise  to  know  that  all  her  neigh- 
ipeak  of  her  as  a  most  estimable  old 
A  mistake  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
r  and  others  in  saying  that  Charles 
ted  his  peculiar  vein  of  humor  from 
other.  She  hasher  quaint  ideas  and 
ankee  idioms,  but  the  wit  and  humor 
5  undisputed  property  of  the  Brown 
f.  The  proof  of  this  is  readily  fur- 
i.  Just  across  the  way  from  the  old 
stead,  in  a  little  old-fashioned  moss- 
ed house,  lives  Daniel  Brown,  a  cousin 
larles's,  and  who  personally  resembles 
0  nearly  that  the  two  might  readily  have 
taken  for  twins.  There  is  the  further 
iblance  in  action  and  speech, — the 
witty  expressions,  the  same  apparent 
icem  while  telling  a  story,  with  the 
y  of  constantly  bringing  forth  the  mar- 
s  and  unexpected;  moreover,  when 
ling  amuses  him,  Daniel  chuckles  and 
s  as  Charles  was  wont  to  do  when 
ig  his  ''  goaks." 

•s.  Brown  had  four  children.  Cyrus, 
Idest,  was  fitted  for  college,  but  was 
nted  from  going  by  his  father's  death, 
ifterward  learned  the  printer's  trade, 
gained  considerable  reputation  as  a 
lalist.  Charles,  with  whom  we  are 
concerned  in  this  narrative,  was  only 
en  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
I,  and  may  be  said  to  have  taken  care 
imself  ever  afterward.  Indeed,  we 
t  almost  say  he  had  always  taken  care 
mself,  being  one  of  those  persistent 
boys  bom  to  make  his  own  way  in 
orld.  Finding  that  the  various  sketches 
s  life  hitherto  published  are  more  or 
inaccurate,  we  have  thought  a  brief 
y,  as  given  by  his  friends  at  Waterford, 
t  not  be  amiss.  When  about  fourteen 
old,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  John 
lix,  who  published  the  "  Coos  County 
3crat,"  at  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire, 
emained  with  Mr.  Rix  about  a  year, 
y  hearing  that  his  brother  Cyrus  was 
t  starting  a  paper  at  Norway,  a  town 
ling  Waterford,  he  determined  to  leave 
ilix  and  gain  employment  on  the  new 
•.  Mr.  Rix  opposed  his  leaving,  but 
o  good  as  to  give  him  a  dollar  to  help 
Ml  his  way.  He  worked  for  his  brother 
Drway  until  the  paper,  following  the 
at.  XXIL— 5. 


ways  of  newspapers  in  that  lively  village, 
failed.  He  then  went  to  Augusta,  where 
he  remained  a  few  weeks,  and  then  to  Skow- 
hegan,  where  he  worked  in  the  "  Clarion  " 
office  for  some  time.  Either  the  climate  or 
something  else  did  not  agree  with  him,  so  one 
night  he  lowered  his  valise  with  his  bed- 
cord  from  an  upper  window  and  silently  de- 
parted from  the  town,  soon  to  astonish  his 
good  mother  by  appearing  unexpectedly  at 
the  old  homestead.  He  again  applied  for 
work  to  Mr.  Rix,  who,  though  he  had 
"  forgiven  the  boy,"  was  unable  to  employ 
him,  but  gave  him  a  letter  recommending 
him  to  Messrs.  Snow  and  Wilder,  of  Boston, 
publishers  of  the  "  Pathfinder,"  and  at  whose 
office  Mrs.  Partington's  (B.  P.  Shillaber's) 
"  Carj>et  Bag  "  was  printed.  Here  he  re- 
mained three  years.  Then,  leaving  Boston, 
he  traveled  westward  in  search  of  employ- 
ment After  some  wandering,  he  reached 
the  littie  city  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  where  he 
worked  for  some  months  in  the  "  Advertiser" 
office.  From  Tiffin  he  went  to  Toledo, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  staff  of  the 
"  Commercial,"  and  where  he  remained  until 
late  in  the  fall  of  1857.  He  then  moved  to 
Cleveland,  where  he  became  local  editor  of 
the  "  Plain- Dealer."  In  this  journal  were 
published  the  first  of  his  sketches  signed 
"Artemus  Ward."  It  was  also  while  at 
Cleveland  that  he  first  thought  of  taking  the 
field  as  a  public  lecturer.  His  friends,  how- 
ever, persuaded  him  for  the  time  to  abandon 
the  idea.  In  i860  he  went  to  New  York, 
and  became  the  editor  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  a 
position  which  he  held  but  a  brief  period. 
Here  the  idea  of  lecturing  again  seized 
him,  and,  fully  determined  now  upon  mak- 
ing the  trial,  he  brought  out  his  '^  Babes  in 
the  Woods,"  at  Clinton  Hall,  December 
23d,  1 86 1.  His  first  volume,  entitled 
"  Artemus  Ward ;  His  Book,"  was  published 
May  17th,  1862.  In  1863  he  visited  San 
Francisco,  and,  returning  overland  through 
Utah,  he  made  a  study  of  the  Mormons 
which  furnished  him  a  theme  for  his  most 
popular  lecture.  In  1866  he  visited  Eng- 
land, whither  his  fame  had  already  gone,  and 
where  he  became  exceedingly  popular,  both 
as  a  lecturer  and  a  contributor  to  "  Punch," 
and  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Waterford  is  full  of  recollections  of 
Charles's  boyish  pranks,  and  his  fellow- 
townsmen  take  pride  in  relating  them, 
though  time  was  when  they  caused  not  a 
little  ominous  shaking  of  the  older  heads, 
bringing  forth  repeatedly  the  prediction  that 
he  would  never  come  to  any  good.    Ox^'t 
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of  his  earliest  exploits  was  the  organizing  of 
a  circus — that  moral  institution  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  small  boy.  Dressed  in  one  of 
his  mother's  gowns,  his  head  ornamented 
with  her  best  bonnet,  the  future  "  genial 
showman  "  acted  as  clown,  ring-master,  and 
manager-in-chief,  with  his  village  cronies  as 
assistants.  His  father's  red  cow,  covered 
with  blankets  and  provided  with  a  stuffed 
coat-sleeve  for  a  trunk,  served  as  the 
elephant,  and  by  long  and  careful  training 
was  brought  into  the  ways  of  the  circus 
trick-mule.  The  occasion  of  all  others  was 
the  initiating  of  some  country  greenhorn 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  "  show  business," 
by  permitting  him  to  ride  the  elephant 
When  such  a  youth  was  found  and  brought 
in,  he  was  placed  on  the  back  of  the  animal 
with  great  ceremony,  to  be  as  surely  tossed 
"  sky  high."  Upon  this,  Charles  would 
expresis  the  greatest  surprise  that  the  elephant 
should  act  so,  and  would  commiserate  the 
poor  victim  with  much  concern.  (Charles 
continued  all  his  life  a  friend  and  patron  of 
the  circus.)  He  found  place,  too,  for  the  cul- 
tivation and  exercise  of  his  peculiar  talents 
in  the  school  exhibition  and  debating  society. 
His  business  was  to  raise  a  laugh,  and  m 
this  he  usually  succeeded.  It  is  said  that 
while  discussing  the  question  :  "  Resolved, 
that  a  boy  had  better  be  a  farmer  than  a 
sailor,"  of  which  he  took  the  negative  side, 
he  made  "such  a  funny  speech  that  the 
audience  laughed  until  they  were  tired  out." 
This  was  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old. 
Among  his  youthful  diversions  was  the 
writing  of  letters  to  prominent  persons  in  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry  whose  names  he  hap- 
pened to  see  in  print — entire  strangers  to 
him.  These  usually  referred  to  some  pros- 
pective business  arrangement.  Thus  he 
would  write  to  some  gentleman  in  New 
York :  "  Dear  Sir — I'm  sorry  to  say  I 
sha'n't  be  able  to  get  that  harness  done  on 
the  day  I  promised ; "  or,  "  I  will  not  be 
able  to  call  at  your  house,  as  you  requested," 
etc.  In  this  mystification  of  unsuspecting 
people  he  was  not  unlike  the  German 
Owlglass,  who,  while  always  playing  the 
fool,  never  lacked  fools  upon  whom  he 
might  try  experiments.  Nothing  seemed  to 
please  him  more  than  to  get  the  better  of 
nis  brother  Cyrus.  One  very  cold  night  in 
the  winter,  when  he  had  come  home  at  a 
late  hour  from  an  entertainment,  instead  of 
going  quietly  to  his  room,  for  which  his 
mother  had  provided  by  leaving  the  doors 
unfastened,  he  stationed  himself  in  the 
street  and  called  to  his  brother  as  if  in  deep 


distress  about  something.  Cyrus  was  slow  to 
wake  and  appear.  Charles  continued  calling, 
and  with  more  agony,  "  Cy  I  Cy !  Ho  1  Cy ! " 
When  Cyrus  at  last  came  to  the  window,  he 
solemnly  asked, "  Do  you  really  think,  Cyrus, 
that  it  is  wrong  to  keep  slaves  ?  " 

He  kept  up  these  pranks  in  after  years 
whenever  he  was  about  the  village,  as,  in 
fact  he  did  in  other  places,  not  excepting 
New  York  and  London.  Dr.  Shattuck  re- 
lates that,  hearing  something  like  an  Indian 
war-whoop  early  one  summer  morning,  he 
looked  across  the  village  green  and  saw 
Charles  standing  on  the  door-step  at  the  old 
homestead,  clad  in  a  long  dressing-gown^ 
gorgeously  flowered,  with  a  scarlet  smoking- 
cap,  ornamented  with  a  large  white  tassel^ 
perched  on  the  side  of  his  head.  The  doc- 
tor went  across  the  green  to  see  him,  when  he 
whooped  again  and  again,  declaring  the  worid 
about  him  perfectly  delightful.  His  mother, 
alarmed  at  the  noise,  now  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  saying,  "  Charles,  what  on  earth 
ails  you  ?  "  "  Why,  mother,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
because  I  feel  so  well."  Saying  this,  he 
whooped  again,  then  turned  a  hand-spring 
and  stood  on  his  head  beside  the  door. 

His  best  friends  did  not  escape  being  vic- 
timized. Whenever  Dan  Setchell,  the  come- 
dian, came  to  town,  something  was  sure 
to  happen.  There  was  living  at  the  time, 
some  miles  from  the  village,  in  a  wretched 
hovel,  and  in  most  primitive  fashion,  a 
family  of  very  simple-minded  people. 
Charles  made  account  of  these  poor  folks 
by  telling  Dan  that  there  was  living  a  few 
miles  away,  among  the  hills,  a  retired  act- 
ress, rich  and  accomplished,  with  two  charm- 
ing daughters.  This  lady  would  doubtless 
be  pleased  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and 
would,  in  all  probability,  entertain  him 
most  royally.  When  Dan's  imagination 
was  wrought  up  to  the  proper  pitch,  Charles 
drove  out  with  him  and  introduced  him  to 
the  family.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  actor 
and  audience  were  alike  astonished.  One 
day  the  two  drove  from  Portiand  to  Water- 
ford,  and  had,  as  they  reported,  a  "  solemn 
time  "  of  it.  Charles  had  tied  a  great  rope 
about  Setchell,  and  represented  that  he  was 
an  insane  man  whom  he  was  bringing  home 
from  the  asylum  at  Augusta.  He  called  at 
a  number  of  houses  for  mixtures  of  pepper 
and  vinegar  and  other  condiments,  whidk  he 
purposed  giving  as  medicine  to  the  "in- 
sane" man.  While  taking  these,  Setchell 
would  affect  great  aversion  to  them,  and 
struggle  as  if  resisting  to  the  utmost,  and 
roar  and   howl  like  the  wild  beasts   in  a 
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ie,  which  he  could  imitate  most 
ly ;  all  this  to  the  fear  and  wonder 
se  who  witnessed  the  performance. 
tidng  these  freaks,  we  are  to  bear  in 
that  they  illustrate  only  one  side  of  his 
ter.  So  of  what  is  related  of  him  at 
land  and  elsewhere:  his  refusing  to 
until  he  had  seen  some  funny  object ; 
ashing  over  a  precipice  for  excite- 
with  the  thousand  and  one  other  odd 
i  that  he  did.  He  had,  too,  a  sensible 
manly  side,  and  to  relate  all  the  good 
Q  the  kind  things  he  did  would  make 
§;e  a  book  as  that  recounting  his  freaks 
oUies.  He  did  nothing  out  of  envy 
dice,  and  was  all  the  while  making 
s  and  not  enemies.  If  his  sarcasm  is 
id  or  coarse,  it  is  for  the  reason  that  it 
lirected  against  ''mean  or  ridiculous 
;."  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  kindest 
lost  affectionate  of  men,  generous  to  a 
and  holding  to  the  last  the  regard  and 
ship  of  all  who  knew  him. 
ile  a  great  observer  of  men,  and  one 
\  keenest  readers  of  character,  Brown 
comparatively  littie  notice  of  places 
dier  objects  of  interest.     A  lady  who 

him  well  said  that  had  a  beggar 
;s  been  seated  by  the  most  beautiful 
,  he  would  have  seen  the  beggar  first 
leglect  of  places  several  times  brought 
\  grie£  Once,  when  going  from  Water- 
>  Boston,  he  went  on  board  a  steamer 
tland,  late  in  the  evening,  and  at  once 
I  to  his  state-room.  A  storm  was 
ening  and  the  boat  did  not  leave.  He 
early  in  the  morning  and,  going  out 
the  landing,  called  a  hackman  and 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  Revere  House. 
lot  until  he  had  broken  the  second 
andment,  and  had  threatened  to  break 
thy  could  he  be  persuaded  that  he  was 
Portland. 

mgh  in  later  years  he  greatly  improved 
iring  and  manners,  appearances  were 
gainst  him.     There  was  about  him  a 

L awkwardness,  and  bashfulness,  and 
less  of  habit  which  he  was  long  in 
g  away.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he 
s  "  gawky  and  slouchy  "  as  a  young 
¥ell  could  be.  "  I  think,"  said  Mr. 
rong,  at  whose  office  he  presented 
f  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  shabby,  dusty,  and 
I,  **  he  was  the  gawkiest,  greenest  look- 
»img  fellow  I  ever  set  eyes  on."  His 
•  fiuled  to  fit  him,  his  yellow  straight 
as  altogether  unmanageable,  and  he 
1  with  a  loose,  swaggering  gait  which 
to   unjoint  his  limbs.     Though 


better  equipped  in  mind,  and  able  to  hold 
an  acquaintance  with  the  spell  of  the  An- 
cient Mariner,  he  was  easily  disconcerted  in 
the  presence  of  strangers.  Even  after  he 
became  known  as  a  writer,  his  bashfiilness 
sometimes  got  the  better  of  him  and  caused, 
as  another  playfully  remarked,  "  a  hiatus  in 
the  show." 

It  is  something  to  know  that  Brown  over- 
came  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether, 
these  early  defects.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  he  was  self-educated,  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  too,  that  while  he  was,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  young  man  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  there  were  few  of  his 
countrymen  possessed  of  more  general 
information.  He  did  not  attend  school 
after  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  while 
at  school  had  but  the  meager  instruction 
afforded  in  our  country  districts.  It  is  said 
that  he  studied  little  while  at  school,  giving 
his  time  mosdy  to  writing  and  drawing 
comic  pictures;  but  having  a  wonderfully 
retentive  memory,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
all  of  his  lessons,  excepting  arithmetic, 
which  he  hated  and  of  which  he  could  not 
comprehend  the  simplest  rules,  never  get- 
ting further  on  in  the  book  than  fractions. 
It  was  by  reading  and  observation  that  he 
schooled  himself,  and  though  making  no 
claim  to  accurate  scholarship,  he  had  the 
knowledge  which  serves  the  best  purposes, 
that  which  he  could  use  for  his  own  good 
and  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Writing  comic  sketches  is  not  the  easiest 
thing  in  literature,  and  the  effusions  of  the 
humorist  are  far  from  spontaneous.  Brown 
wrote  much  before  he  wrote  well,  and  gain- 
ing this  he  was  but  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  "  Artemus  Ward  "  was  a  lucky  hit, 
but  it  required  the  most  persistent  efforts  to 
make  him  both  popular  and  profitable. 
His  first  attempts  at  lecturing  were  not,  as 
it  is  generally  supposed,  a  success.  He 
wandered  about  some  two  years,  among 
obscure  villages,  speaking  to  thin  houses 
and  barely  making  expenses.  He  was  not 
a  little  sensitive  as  to  his  success  as  a  lect- 
urer, but  such  was  his  determination  that  he 
concealed  his  feelings  and  even  turned  his 
failures  to  account  When  his  **  goaks  " 
failed  to  "  amoose  "  the  audience,  or  seemed 
not  to  be  understood  or  appreciated,  he 
would  repeat  them  and  keep  on  explaining 
them  imtil  the  desired  effect  was  produced. 
The  house  having  responded,  he  would  re- 
mark in  a  delighted  manner :  "Ah !  I  thought 
that  would  fetch  you."  Nor  was  his  news- 
paper work  a  pecuniary  success.     H.^  >N^a 
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already  twenty-two  years  old  when  at  Tiffin, 
where  he  had  only  four  dollars  a  week.  When 
at  work  on  the  Toledo  "  Commercial "  he 
had  low  wages,  though  he  made  the  paper 
famous  with  his  brilliant  paragraphs.  He 
engaged  upon  the  "  Plain- Dealer  "  at  twelve 
dollars  a  week,  which  was  afterward  raised 
to  fifteen — but  no  more,  though  many  of 
the  best  things  he  ever  wrote  appeared  in 
that  paper.  "  Vanity  Fair,"  of  which  his 
writings  were  the  principal  attraction,  was 
not  a  financial  success.  But  genius  and 
hard  work,  together,  at  last  conquered. 

Brown  was  not  in  favor  of  doing  anything 
by  halves.  He  learned  his  trade  most  thor- 
oughly, and  was  one  of  the  fastest  com- 
positors of  his  time.  Such,  too,  was  his  re- 
gard for  the  printing-office  as  a  means  of 
education  that  he  stipulated  that  his  page, 
George  Stephens,  should  work  at  the 
printer's  trade  two  years  before  attending 
school,  in  order  that  "  he  might  ascertain 
how  Uttle  he  really  knew,  and  how  impor- 
tant it  was  to  learn." 

There  has  been  not  a  litde  speculation 
as  to  how  Brown  came  by  his  notn  de 
plume y  "  Artemus  Ward."  Doctor  Shattuck 
says,  that  having  some .  confidential  busi- 
ness with  him  during  one  of  his  last  visits 
to  Waterford,  he  took  the  occasion  to  in- 
quire in  particular  about  it.  Brown  said  it 
was  in  this  wise:  While  engaged  at  the 
"  Plain-Dealer  "  office,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  eccentric 
old  gendeman  whose  actual  name  was 
Artemus  Ward,  though  assuming  some  more 
pretentious  titles.  This  man  was  in  the 
show  business,  having  a  few  "  wax  figgers," 
birds,  "  snaix "  and  a  kangaroo.  While 
waiting  on  the  printers  for  his  bills,  he 
amused  Brown  by  telling  an  endless  num- 
ber of  anecdotes,  all  of  which  were  duly 
treasured  up.  Among  these  were  some 
of  the  incidents  in  Brown's  article  entitled 
"  Edwin  Forrest  as  Othello^  He  referred 
to  the  following  as  one  of  the  contributions 
of  the  original  Artemus  Ward ; 

<*  Ed  was  actin'  at  Niblo's  Carding,  but  let  that 
pars.  I  sot  down  in  the  pit,  took  out  m^  spectacles, 
and  commenced  peroosin  the  evenin's  bill.  »  ♦  ♦ 
As  I  was  peroosm'  the  bill,  a  grave  young  man  who 
sot  near  me  axed  me  if  I'd  ever  seen  Forrest  dance 
the  Essence  of  Old  Virginny. 

"  *  He*s  immense  in  tnat,^  sed  the  young  man. 
'  He  also  does  a  fair  champion  jig,'  the  young  man 
continnered,  *  but  his  Big  Thing  is  the  £lssence  of 
Old  Virginny.' 

«Sez  1: 

•*  *  Fair  youth,  do  you  know  what  I'd  do  with  you 
if  you  was  my  sun  ?  * 

"  *  No,'  sez  he. 


« <  Wall/  sez  I,  'I'd  appint  your  funeral  to-mor- 
row arternoon,  and  the  korps  should  be  ready! 
You're  too  smart  to  live  on  this  yearth.'  '* 

The  old  man  claimed  himself  to  be  the  hero 
of  this  story.  Brown,  however,  wanted  the 
credit  of  correcting  the  spelling  and  of 
dressing  the  stories  up  in  good  literary 
style.  Pleased  with  the  name,  he  attached 
it  to  several  of  his  comic  productions,  and, 
finding  that  it  took  with  the  public,  adopted 
"  A.  Ward  "  as  his  own. 

A  most  congenial  acquaintance  of  Brown's 
was  Doctor  Shattuck,  of  Waterford,  who  had 
himself  been  in  the  lecture  field  a  number 
of  years,  and  could  exchange  many  remi- 
niscences of  persons  and  places.  They  had 
something  in  common,  too,  in  literary  taste, 
and  regularly,  upon  his  summer  return  to 
Waterford,  Charles  borrowed  the  doctor's 
copy  of  "  Pickwick,"  and  shook  with  laugh- 
ter all  the  while  he  was  reading. 

As  he  became  better  known,  his  visits  at 
Waterford  became  occasions  of  social  inter- 
est, and  in  these  all  the  people  of  the  place 
had  part.  He  extended  his  hand  to  every 
child,  and  knew  all  he  met  as  neighbors 
and  friends.  Only  one  door  was  he  known 
to  pass.  Some  rich  relatives  of  his  mother, 
who  refused  to  know  him  when  he  was  a 
poor  journeyman  printer  and  most  needed 
their  friendship,  were  now  fain  to  offer  him 
the  hospitalities  of  their  house,  but  he  never 
called  to  accept  them.  He  came  to  Water- 
ford as  his  old  home, — not  that  the 'place 
had  special  attractions  for  him  in  the  way 
of  scenery,  as  it  has  for  others.  He  once 
said  of  it :  "  It's  a  pretty  place,  and  you 
can  keep  on  calling  it  a  pretty  place,  and 
that  is  all  you  can  say  about  it."  One  of 
the  heaviest  misfortunes  mentioned  in  his 
works  as  befalling  any  one  was  the  inherit- 
ance of  a  farm  in  Oxford  County,  Maine. 
But  it  was  his  home,  and,  when  dying  in 
England,  he  made  request  that  his  body  be 
brought  to  Waterford  for  burial. 

We  have  seen  numbers  of  photographs 
of  Brown,  but,  on  account  of  his  light  com- 
plexion and  the  peculiar  angles  of  his  face, 
none  seem  to  show  him  quite  as  he  was 
known  to  those  who  beheld  him  in  life.  A 
sketch  in  the  "  London  Illustrated  Times," 
showing  him  as  he  appeared  when  lecturing 
on  "  The  Mormons,"  at  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
is  most  nearly  like  him.  In  person  he  was 
tall,  very  thin,  agile,  with  face  of  Norman 
type,  a  high  aquUine  nose,  with  sharp  bent, 
and  with  quick,  discerning  eyes.  He  had 
the  delicate,  fair  hand  of  woman — the  most 
beautiful  hand  they  ever  saw,  his  friends 
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say.     He  was  slow  and  halting  in  speech, 
with   soft,  sweet   voice,  the   tone  often  of 
gentle  pleading  and  persuasion.     When  not 
directly  engaged,  he  was  inclined  to  abstrac- 
tion.    With  all  his  play  of  wit,  there  was  a 
tinge  of  melancholy,  a  suppressed  expression 
of  suffering  or  sorrow.     A  London  critic 
says :  "  There  was  a  weary  look  about  the 
lines  of  the  face  which  has  been  the  attribute 
of  every  humorist  concerning  whose  appear- 
ance we  have  any  information. "     His  manner 
of  composing  and  writing,  as  described  by 
Mr.  George  Hoyt  and  others  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  "  Plain- Dealer"  office,  was  as 
peculiar  as  anything  else  about   the  man. 
He  searched  everywhere  for  funny  things, 
and    when   he   found  them,  or  originated 
them,   he   seemed   himself  to   enjoy  them 
more  than  any  one  else.     He  had  for  his 
desk  a   rickety    old    table,   and    being   an 
inveterate   whittler,   it    was    notched    and 
gashed  until  it  looked  as  though  the  light- 
ning had  gone  through  it.     His  chair  was  a 
fit  companion  thereto, — "  a  wabbling,  un- 
steady   af^ir,    sometimes    with    four    and 
sometimes  with  three  legs."     When  writing, 
one  leg  hung  over  the  arm  of  the  chair  like 
a  great  hook,  and  when  a  funny  idea  came 
to  him   he  would   laugh  "  with   a  guffaw 
which  seemed  to  shake  him  ftoia  his  heels 
upward."     Sometimes   he   would    "  pound 
the  table  with  his  fists,  slap  the  long,  thin 
leg  that  hung  over  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and 
explode  with  laughter."     Upon  these  occa- 
sions he   would    also   call    his   associates, 
and  read  to  them  what  he  had  written.    He 
laughed  nearly  all  the  time  he  was  writing. 
Mr.   Brown    lectured   for  the   last   time. 


Wednesday  evening,  January  23d,  1867. 
He  died  in  Southampton,  England,  Wed- 
nesday, March  6th,  following,  aged  thirty- 
three  years.  His  body  found  resting-place, 
first  in  Kensal  Green,  but  later  in  the  little 
Elm  Vale  cemetery  at  South  Waterford,  by 
the  side  of  his  father  and  brother. 

Among  the  mysteries  of  his  life,  and  they 
are  many,  none  was  greater  than  that  in- 
volving the  total  disappearance  of  his  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Maxfield, 
his  administrator,  who  knew  much  of  his 
affairs  says,  that  while  he  did  not  have  as 
much  money  as  was  generally  supposed, 
yet,  being  in  his  room  in  Waterford,  one  day, 
just  before  his  departure  for  England  and 
while  he  was  arranging  his  business  affairs, 
"so  that,"  as  Charles  said,  "if  anything 
should  happen,  mother  will  be  all  right,"  he 
saw  a  pile  of  notes  on  the  table  amounting 
to  about  twelve  thousand  dollars,  which  he 
thought  was  all  the  money  Charles  had. 
He  had  a  valuable  gold  watch  and  chdin. 
The  chain  was  of  solid  gold,  a  present  from 
the  California  miners,  very  heavy,  though 
plainly  wrought,  and  worth  alone  several 
hundred  dollars.  He  had  also  a  diamond 
pin  of  considerable  value,  and  two  diamond 
rings.  Besides,  his  last  season  in  London 
was  very  successful :  for  some  six  weeks,  he 
netted  three  hundred  dollars  a  night.  He 
was  also  liberally  paid  for  his  contributions 
to  "  Punch."  But  of  all  this  his  mothef  never 
received  a  cent,  and  not  so  much  as  a  single 
relic.  Previous  to  his  death  he  had  cleared 
the  old  homestead  of  debt,  and  had  willed 
to  his  mother  a  small  property  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.     What  became  of  the  rest  ? 


SAN    TERENZO. 

[Near  the  little  village  of  San  Terenzo  is  the  house  in  which  Shelley  was  living  before  his  last  cruise  in 

the  Don  Juan.  ] 

Mid-April  seemed  like  some  November  day, 

And  through  the  tideless  waters,  dull  as  lead. 

Our  boat,  like  shadowy  barques  that  bear  the  dead. 

Slipped  past  the  forts  that  guard  the  Spezzian  bay, 
Rounded  a  point,  and  San  Terenzo  lay 

Before  us,  a  bright  village,  yellow  and  red, 

With  walls  that  sheltered  Shelley's  homeless  head,— 

His  house, — a  place  deserted,  bleak  and  gray. 
The  waves  broke  on  the  door-step:  fishermen 

Cast  their  long  nets,  and  drew,  and  cast  again; 

Through  the  still  woods  we  wandered  silently; 
Then  suddenly  the  forest  deeps  were  stirred 

By  waving  wings,  and  lo,  a  great  sea-bird 

Fled  forth,  like  Shelley's  spirit,  to  the  sea! 
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THE    PITCAIRN    ISLANDERS    FROM    1859-80. 


BY   A    NATIVE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


[On  the  23d  of  December,  1787,  the  ship 
Bounty^  manned  by  forty-two  sailors  and 
officers  and  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Bligh,  set  sail  for  the  South  Seas,  under  or- 
ders from  the  British  Admiralty  to  collect 
a  number  of  bread-fruit  plants,  and  with 
them  to  stock  certain  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands.  The  ship  was  provided  with 
all  necessary  accommodations  for  the  safe 
storage  of  the  young  trees,  and  with  skillful 
gardeners,  who  should  ascertain  the  neces- 
sary conditions  for  their  growth  and  propa- 
gation. 

The  course  laid  down  for  the  vessel  was 
"  around  Cape  Horn  by  the  way  of  the 
Society  Islands,  Java  and  Prince  Islands, 
collecting  the  bread-fruit  plants,  which  were 
then  to  be  taken  to  St.  Vincent  and  Jamaica," 
after  which  the  vessel  was  to  retiim  to  Eng- 
land and  report.  The  ship  was  stored  and 
victualed  for  an  eighteen  months'  cruise. 

The  voyage  was  more  than  two- thirds 
over  when  the  memorable  mutiny  took 
place.  Fletcher  Christian,  master's  mate, 
infuriated  by  some  insulting  words  from 
Captain  Bligh,  suddenly,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance without  any  previous  understanding 
among  the  crew,  incited  a  mutiny.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  April  28th,  178^,  the 
mutineers  surprised  Captain  Bligh  m  his 
sleep,  bound  him,  and  carried  him  on  deck. 
In  a  few  moments  he,  with  eighteen  of  his 
officers  and  men  who  had  remained  loyal 
to  their  commanding  officer  and  their  duty, 
was  cast  adrift  in  an  open  boat,  with  only 
provisions  for  five  days'  rations.  Captain 
Bligh,  though  somewhat  hasty  in  temper 
and  violent  in  speech  when  irritated,  was  a 
brave  and  honorable  man.  By  his  admira- 
ble prudence,  courage,  and  firmness,  the 
small  stock  of  provisions  was  so  husbanded 
and  the  course  of  the  boat  so  wisely  directed 
that,  at  the  end  of  forty-three  days,  after 
experiencing  a  violent  gale  and  enduring 
almost  the  pangs  of  starvation,  he  came  to 
anchor  off  the  coast  of  Timor  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man,  having  traversed  a 
distance  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighteen  miles.     The  scanty  store  of  pro- 


visions was  eked  out  by  such  fish  and  birds 
as  they  were  able  to  capture  and  such  berries 
as  they  could  gather  on  the  desolate,  rocky 
islets  at  which  they  touched. 

In  the  meantime,  the  mutineers  steered 
for  the  island  of  Toobonai,  one  of  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  Society  Islands.  After  many 
quarrels  and  dissensions,  and  joumeyings 
backward  and  forward  between  Otaheite 
and  Toobonai,  sixteen  of  the  men  decided 
to  remain  at  Otaheite,  while  Christian  and 
the  others,  with  seven  Otaheitean  men  and 
twelve  women,  set  sail  in  the  hopes  of  find- 
ing some  uninhabited  island,  out  of  the  line 
of  travel,  where  they  should  settle  down. 
He  took  a  south-easterly  course,  and  finally 
landed  at  Pitcaim  Island,  and  burned  the 
ship. 

For  two  years  matters  went  on  smoothly, 
but  finally  the  Otaheiteans  rose  up  against 
these  cruel  task-masters,  and  killed  three  of 
them.  Christian  being  among  the  number. 
The  white  men  who  were  left.  Quintal, 
McCoy,  Young,  and  Adams,  in  their  turn, 
by  the  aid  of  the  women,  killed  all  the  black 
men,  and  again  for  a  while  all  was  quiet. 
McCoy,  after  experimenting  till  he  succeeded 
in  making  some  sort  of  substitute  for  his 
beloved  Scotch  whisky,  died  a  victim  to  it. 
Quintal,  after  losing  his  native  wife,  insisted 
upon  helping  himself  to  the  wives  of  his 
neighbors,  but  not  succeeding  in  this,  tried 
to  murder  Adams  and  Young.  He  failed 
in  his  purpose,  but  supplied  to  this  lawless 
commimity  what  justification  they  required 
for  taking  his  life,  which  they  did  by  cutting 
him  down  with  a  hatchet. 

Nothing  was  heard  of  the  Pitcaim  Island- 
ers for  eighteen  years.  In  1808,  an  Amer- 
ican vessel  touched  at  the  island,  and  its 
commander.  Captain  Folger,  discovered  to 
his  surprise  that  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  the  mutineers,  a  number  of 
young  people,  speaking  both  English  and 
Otaheitean  with  fluency;  living  simple, 
harmless  lives,  and  free  from  the  vices  of 
the  ordinary  South  Sea  Islander.  Again 
the  curious  community  dropped  out  of  pub- 
lic notice  till,  in  18 14,  two  British  frigates 
cruising  the  Pacific  reached  Pitcaim  Island. 
The  inhabitants  they  found  to  be  a  peaceful, 
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law-abiding,  religious  people,  ruled  over  in 
patriarchal  fashion  by  John  Adams.  The 
quondam  mutineer  had  trained  the  people 
under  him  in  ways  of  frugality  and  industry. 
He  performed  for  them  the  offices  of  burial, 
baptism,  and  marriage.  He  also  held  regu- 
lar religious  services,  reading  the  Church  of 
England  prayers. 

In  1830,  the  little  community,  numbering 
seventy-nine  persons,  began  to  feel  that  it 
was  outgrowing  the  capacity  of  the  island, 
which  possessed  only  about  four  square  miles 
of  area.  Later  the  people  emigrated  in  a 
body  to  Norfolk  Island,  sixty  degrees  west 
of  Pitcaim. 

The  following  narrative  is  written  by  Rosa- 
lind Young,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the 
mutineer  of  that  name,  and  a  native  of  Pit- 
caim  Island.  She  is  a  young  woman  of 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  has  never  worn  a 
shoe  in  her  life,  swims  like  a  fish, — four 
miles  at  a  stretch, — and  is  an  excellent  per- 
former on  the  organ.  The  simple,  direct 
English  which  she  writes  will  tell  the  rest, 
some  of  the  homely  character  of  her  style 
being  retained  as  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

Ed.  S.  M.] 

After  the  removal  of  the  former  inhab- 
itants of  this  island  to  Norfolk  Island,  which 
was  successfully  accomplished  June  8,  1856, 
some  of  the  people  were  strongly  possessed 
with  a  desire  to  return  to  Pitcaim  Island, 
which  had  for  them  greater  attractions, 
although  isolated,  than  the  superior  advan- 
tages that  Norfolk  Island  had ;  they  therefore 
left  the  latter  place  on  December  2, 1858, — 
the  love  of  the  home  of  their  childhood  over- 
coming every  other  feeling. 

The  first  party  that  returned  was  composed 
of  sixteen  persons,  in  two  families.  One  con- 
sisted of  William  Mayhew  Young  and  his 
wife  Margaret,  and  their  seven  children,  six 
of  whom  were  by  the  woman's  former  lius- 
band,  Matthew  McCoy,  who  was  accidentally 
shot  while  in  the  act  of  discharging  the 
Bounty's  gun,  when  firing  a  farewell  salute  to 
H.  M.  S.  Virago,  in  January,  1853.  He  left 
nine  children;  the  two  eldest,  being  mar- 
ried, remained  with  their  husbands  on  Nor- 
folk Island,  and  the  next  daughter  staid 
behind  with  them,  also.  The  other  family 
that  returned  consisted  of  Moses  Young  and 
his  wife  Albina,  and  their  children,  five  in 
number.  Of  the  younger  persons  who  then 
returned,  the  eldest  was  only  fifteen  years  of 
age.  A  schooner  called  the  Mary  Ann  was 
chartered  to  bring  them  here,  and  leaving 
Norfolk  Island  they  reached  their  destination 


safely  on  January  17th,  1859,  after  a  passage 
of  forty-five  days.  A  French  vessel  was 
here  at  the  same  time,  and  part  of  her  crew 
landed  on  the  island  a  short  time  after  the 
returned  families  arrived  and  staid  a  few 
hours.  The  return  party  found  the  houses — 
which  were  all  simply  built  of  wood,  and 
with  thatched  roofs — in  a  habitable  state. 
A  few  of  them  had  been  burnt  down,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  nails,  with  which  to 
build  a  boat.  This  boat  was  built  by  Cap- 
tain Knowles  and  his  men,  whose  vessel, 
the  Wild  Wave,  was  wrecked  on  Oeno 
Island.  They  made  a  safe  passage  to  Pit- 
cairn  Island,  and  had  built  a  small  vessel 
to  convey  them  to  Tahiti,  where  they 
landed,  and  fi'om  thence  proceeded  to  theu* 
homes,  which  they  reached  in  safety.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here 
that  the  wife  of  Captain  Knowles  had  her 
health  completely  broken  through  anxiety 
concerning  the  fate  of  her  husband.  She 
waited  and  lived  on  in  the  hope  of  again 
seeing  him.  This  hope  was  fulfilled,  but 
she  survived  his  return  only  for  a  short  time. 
This  we  learned  a  long  time  afterward,  from 
a  friend  of  Captain  Knowles. 

Some  few  cattle  had  been  left  on  the 
island  when  the  inhabitants  removed  to 
Norfolk  Island,  and,  their  number  having 
increased,  they  caused  great  annoyance  to 
the  recently  returned  families,  especially  as 
some  of  the  cattle  were  wild  and  savage, 
and  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  men  and  a  lad  of  fourteen,  were  all 
timid  women  and  children.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  destroy  all  the  cattle,  and  this 
determination  was  eventually  carried  into 
effect,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
inhabitants,  very  unwisely.  Although  the 
island  is  too  small  to  allow  many  cattle  to 
live  on  it,  still  a  few  might,  with  great  advan- 
tage, have  been  spared.  Everything  was 
plentiful  then :  there  was  abundance  of  fish 
and  fowls  (the  hunting  of  hens'  eggs  formed 
a  dehghtful  pastime),  goats  and  sheep;  and 
the  island  abounded  in  the  fruits  which  it 
produces,  viz. :  bananas  of  several  differ- 
ent kinds;  oranges,  cocoa-nuts,  lemons, 
limes,  and  citrons;  chirimoyas,  guavas,  a 
kind  of  apj)le  of  a  beautiful  deep-red  color 
called  mountain  apple,  and  water-melons. 
Potatoes  yielded  well,  and  yams  were  very 
productive,  these  being  the  principal  food 
eaten  on  the  island ;  indeed,  all  the  vegeta- 
tion was  in  the  most  flourishing  condition. 
The  island  was,  at  that  time,  very  seldom 
visited  by  ships,  although  from  i860  to  1863 
three   of    Her    Majesty's    ships,   viz. :   the 
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Calypso^  the  CharybdiSy  and  the  Tribuney  had 
called  in  the  order  mentioned. 

It  was  about  this  time — 1863 — that  prep- 
arations were  being  made  on  Norfolk  Island 
for  the  second  party  to  return,  which  num- 
ber originally  far  exceeded  that  of  the  first ; 
but,  when  almost  everything  was  ready,  some 
withdrew.  The  vessel  chartered  to  convey 
them  was  a  small  schooner, — the  St,  Kilda, 
The  emigrants  were  twenty-seven  persons, 
two  of  whom — Mrs.  Elisabeth  Young  and 
Mrs.  Hannah  Young — were  daughters,  re- 
spectively, of  John  Mills  and  John  Adams, 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  They  were  grand 
looking  old  women,  and  queenly  in  their 
bearing.  It  was  most  affecting  to  watch 
them,  while  on  the  passage  from  Norfolk 
Island,  sitting  together,  side  by  side,  on  the 
deck,  and  talking  of  their  children  left  be- 
hind, till  the  tears  would  start  from  their 
aged  eyes  and  roll  down  their  furrowed 
cheeks.  Silent  tears  they  were,  but  they 
testified  to  many  a  deep,  tender  feeling 
hidden  in  the  heart.  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Young 
was  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Pitcaim  Island, 
and  is  now,  at  the  time  I  write,  still  living, 
and  carries  well  her  ninety  years.  Of  the 
others  who  returned,  were  Thursday  O. 
Christian  and  his  wife  Mary  (daughter  of 
Mrs.  E.  Young,  who  was  mentioned  above, 
and  who  was  returning  to  see  her  son, 
Mayhew  Young,  who  was  of  the  first  party) ; 
and  with  them  their  nine  children.  A  Httle 
girl  of  theirs,  about  five  years  of  age,  died 
on  the  passage.  As  the  distance  was  not 
now  very  great,  there  being  about  a  fort- 
night's run  to  the  island,  the  parents  begged 
the  captain  to  preserve  the  body,  to  which 
request  he  kindly  acceded,  and  they  had 
the  mournful  satisfaction  of  bringing  their 
dead  to  place  beside  others  of  theirs,  who 
had  long  since  been  laid  in  the  dust. 

The  others  who  returned  were  Simon 
Young  and  Mary,  his  wife,  and  their  eight, 
children  (a  son  of  theirs,  the  first-bom,  was 
with  Bishop  Patteson,  of  the  Melanesian 
Mission);  Robert  and  Lydia  Buffett,  and 
an  American,  Samuel  Warren,  wlio  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Thursday  and  Mary 
Christian  on  the  eve  of  their  departure 
from  Norfolk  Island,  and  agreed  to  cast  in 
his  lot  with  them;  Mrs.  Hannah  Young, 
Simon  Young's  mother,  who  left  all  the  rest 
of  her  children  and  grandchildren  on  Nor- 
folk Island,  to  accompany  her  younger  son 
to  her  early  home. 

After  taking  leave  of  beloved  relatives 
and  friends,  whom,  perchance,  they  were 
never  to  see  again  in  this  world,  the  second 


party  left  Norfolk  Island,  with  sad  hearts, 
on  the  19th  of  December,  1863,  and  reached 
Pitcairn  Island,  henceforward  to  be  their 
home,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1864. 

Before  leaving  Norfolk  Island,  the  congre- 
gation met  to  commend  those  who  were 
about  to  leave  to  the  mercy  and  protection 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  with  many  tears, 
they  sung  an  additional  stanza  to  a  hymn 
composed  by  Mr.  Nobbs,  and  which  was 
sung  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  parting. 
The  stanza  was  as  follows : 

"  Again  dissevered  is  the  tie, 

Brethren  and  sisters  part, 
The  mournful  separation  nieh 

Pervades  with  grief  each  ncart ; 
Here  now,  beneath  this  sacred  roof, 

Fresh  blessings  we  implore, 
Beneath  our  tears,  the  fervent  proof 

'We'll  love  you  as  before.*'* 

The  night  before  the  St,  KUda^s  party 
landed  was  spent  on  board  in  thorough 
wakefulness.  'Fhe  excitement  that  prevailed 
was  so  great  as  not  to  allow  of  any  one's 
taking  rest,  and  lights  were  sent  up  and  guns 
were  fired,  which  greatly  alarmed  the  few 
people  on  shore,  who  could  not  at  all  account 
for  all  the  noise  and  confusion,  and  so  imag- 
ined that  something  of  a  very  terrible  nature 
was  about  to  befall  them.  However,  when 
the  morning  came,  all  fears  were  calmed,  and 
it  was  with  a  true  pleasure  that  old  friends 
met  once  again.  The  younger  people  were 
all  shy,  on  first  meeting,  but  that  soon  gave 
place  to  a  cordial  welcome.  The  two  fam- 
ilies were  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  health, 
two  infants  only  having  died.  In  general, 
everything  was  going  on  well;  the  only  want 
felt  was  of  clothing,  and  that,  for  the  time 
being,  was  well  supplied,  as  the  new  arrivals 
brought  a  good  supply. 

For  bedding,  what  was  commonly  used 
was  a  kind  of  cloth,  manufactured,  with 
much  labor  and  trouble,  from  the  fibrous 
bark  of  the  paper- mulberry.  This  tappa,  as 
it  is  called,  has  more  of  the  nature  of  paper 
than  of  cloth,  and  could  not  stand  much 
washing.  To  remedy  this,  however,  the 
cloth  is  dyed  in  the  juice  of  the  bark  of 
the  candle-nut  tree,  after  the  bark  is  scraped 
from  the  tree,  and  the  juice  extracted  by 
steeping  it  in  water.  The  dye  is  of  a  red- 
dish color,  and  renders  the  cloth  tough. 

The  houses  not  inhabited  were  generally 
in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  the  new-comers 
found  homes  with  the  two  families,  till  some 
place  of  abode  could  be  provided  for  them. 
In  a  short  time,  each  family  had  a  home  of 
its  own. 
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The  services  on  Sundays  and  Wednes- 
days had  hitherto  been  conducted,  in  turn, 
by  Moses  Young  and  Mayhew  Young,  and 
were  held  in  either  of  the  cottages.  The 
services  were  in  accordance  with  the  lit- 
urgy of  the  Church  of  England.  After  the 
second  arrival,  when  the  state  of  things 
was  somewhat  settled,  all  who  were  able 
engaged  in  building  a  place  of  worship, 
which  was  soon  completed,  as  the  structure 
was  perfectly  simple.  Simon  Young  was 
chosen  for  the  pastor  of  the  small  community, 
which  place  he  has  held  ever  since. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1864,  the  first 
Christmas  Day  after  the  second  party's  re- 
turn, a  triple  marriage  took  place  between 
three  of  the  former  arrivals  and  three  of 
the  second.  The  names  were  as  follows: 
Elias  Christian,  who  married  £lisabeth,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Moses  Young ;  his  brother, 
Alphonso  Christian,  who  married  Sarah 
McCoy,  daughter  of  Margaret  Young,  by 
her  former  husband;  and  Russell  McCoy, 
who  married  Eliza  Young,  eldest  daughter 
of  Simon  Young.  Everybody  rejoiced  on 
the  happy  occasion,  and  good  wishes  were 
freely  expressed  that  domestic  joy  and  felic- 
ity might  be  the  happy  lot  of  all  those 
who  had  newly  entered  on  the  married 
state.  The  diflferent  families  were  now  nine 
in  number. 

One  English  ship-of-war  had  before  this, 
in  March,  1864,  visited  the  island.  Rear- 
Admiral  John  Kingcombe,  and  many  of 
his  officers,  landed,  and  spent  a  few  hours 
on  shore,  after  which,  they  invited  on  board 
ship  as  many  of  the  islanders  as  could 
conveniently  go.  The  day  being  beauti- 
fiilly  calm  and  bright,  the  people  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  went  on  board, 
where  the  time  was  pleasantly  spent  in 
going  over  the  vessel  and  in  listening  to  the 
band.  The  visit  of  H.  M.  S.  Sutley  was 
long  remembered  with  feelings  of  pleasure, 
and  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  shown  to 
us  by  the  whole  ship's  company. 

Every  day  passed  on  in  its  quiet  way, 
each  having  its  own  allotted  duty.  Field- 
work  occupied  most  of  the  men's  time, 
such  as  preparing  the  ground  by  cleaning 
it  and  breaking  up  the  clods,  planting, 
and  keeping  the  fields  free  from  weeds, 
which  grew  very  abundantly  on  account  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Sweet-potatoes 
are  what  is  generally  planted.  Of  these 
there  are  six  different  sorts,  two  having 
been  brought  from  Norfolk  Island  by  the 
Si,  Kilda,  The  arrowroot,  also,  was  brought 
here  at  the  same  time.    It  grows  and  thrives 


to  perfection,  and  is  of  excellent  quality, 
being  prepared  with  great  care  and  purity. 
Other  plants  and  seeds  were  taken  from 
Norfolk  Island,  but  the  only  other  two  that 
survived  the  passage  were  the  rose-apple  and 
the  Sydney  banana,  which  grows  to  a  great 
height,  and  is  so  named  from  its  first  being 
brought  from  Sydney  to  Norfolk  Island. 
The  rose-apple  came  also  from  Sydney,  is 
a  small  fruit — a  little  larger  than  a  walnut 
— and  has  a  large  seed.  The  smell  and 
flavor  of  it  exactly  resemble  those  of  a 
moss-rose. 

In  the  year  1865,  and  till  November, 
1866,  scarcely  any  communication  was  held 
between  Norfolk  Island  and  this  island, 
as  few  vessels  ever  called  here,  and  great 
was  our  joy  to  receive  even  one  letter  from 
far-distant  relatives  and  friends,  to  tell  us 
that  they  still  lived  and  thought  of  us.  It 
was  quite  an  unexpected  event  when,  in 
November,  1866,  H.  M.  S.  MuHne  called 
here  to  deliver  a  large  mail  from  Norfolk 
Island.  But  how  soon  did  gladness  give 
place  to  grief,  when,  on  opening  the  let- 
ters, we  found  that  death  had  taken  away 
many  of  our  beloved  relatives  and  friends ! 
To  none  were  the  tidings  more  bitter  than 
to  Simon  Young's  family,  who  then  learned, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  death  of  their  dear 
son  and  brother,  who,  while  with  Bishop 
Patteson,  was  shot  with  arrows,  as  was  also 
a  beloved  companion,  Edwin  Nobbs,  both 
of  whom  died, — Fisher  Young  on  the  24th 
of  August,  1864,  and  Edwin  Nobbs,  Sep- 
tember 5th  of  the  same  year.  Fisher  died 
of  locked-jaw,  and  was  buried  at  Port  Pat- 
teson ;  and  Edwin,  who  was  convalescent, 
going  on  shore  to  attend  his  friend's  burial, 
took  cold,  which  resulted  in  the  same  dis- 
ease as  his  companion's,  and  was  buried 
at  sea.  Fisher  died  only  three  days  before 
his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Hannah  Young,  who 
was  thought  to  be  calmly  sleeping  in  her 
bed,  but  was  found  to  be  dead,  having 
passed  away  in  sleep.  It  was  well  that  the 
sad  intelligence  could  not  reach  us  at  the 
same  time. 

About  the  year  1867,  a  blight  was  ob- 
served on  the  potato-patches.  It  began  at 
one  place  and  went  gradually  on,  so  that 
now  each  succeeding  year  witnesses  the 
effects  of  a  more  or  less  extended  blight.  It 
begins  generally  in  the  end  of  May,  or  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  ends  in  September, 
covering  our  colder  season.  A  kind  of  worm, 
also,  is  very  destructive,  sometimes  destroy- 
ing whole  potato- patches.  They  do  most 
mischief  in  the  warm  months.     lu  s\imm«^ 
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the  yam  crops  suffer  from  caterpillars,  which 
devour  every  green  leaf  of  the  plants;  but, 
happily,  these  again  sprout,  and  have  time 
to  grow  well  before  digging-time  comes. 
The  yams  that  had  been  planted  before  the 
people  removed  to  Norfolk  Island  were  of 
superior  quality,  but  the  cultivation  of  them 
proved  quite  a  failure.  The  kind  that  is 
now  grown  does  well,  but  is  not  of  such 
value  as  the  other. 

In  March,  1868,  John  Buffett,  who  first 
came  to  this  island  in  1823,  came  again  on 
a  visit  to  see  his  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary 
Young.  He  it  was  who  principally  corre- 
sponded with  us,  and  his  coming  so  unex- 
pectedly was  a  delightful  surprise,  and  gave 
universal  pleasure. 

The  two  preceding  years  were  times  of 
great  interest  among  us,  as  then  we  watched 
for  the  coming  of  the  Royal  Mail  steamers 
of  the  Panama  line,  but  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  four  visits  only  before  the  line 
was  broken  up. 

In  July,  187 1,  we  received  a  visit  from  a 
Russian  man-of-war — the  Vitiaz  —  from 
whose  officers  we  received  much  kindness. 
After  her  departure  from  the  island,  almost 
every  one  of  the  inhabitants  was  laid  low 
with  some  sort  of  fever  and  influenza, 
which,  happily,  in  no  one  case  proved  fatal. 

In  May  of  the  same  year  was  witnessed 
another  wedding  ceremony,  the  first  that 
had  taken  place  since  1864.  The  parties 
were  Daniel  Christian  and  Harriet  McCoy. 
On  the  23d  of  August,  1871,  Robert  Young 
was  married  to  Sophia  McCoy.  They  had 
been  for  a  long  time  engaged,  and  as  symp- 
toms of  a  decline  began  to  show  in  the 
young  man,  the  young  woman  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  united  to  him,  that  she  might 
have  the  privilege  of  nursing  him,  as  his 
wife.  He  yielded  eventually  to  her  wishes, 
although  he  expressed  a  fear  that,  in  his 
state  of  health,  such  a  union  would  not 
prove,  in  every  way,  a  blessing.  He  lived 
only  seven  months  after  he  was  married, 
and  died  on  the  26th  of  March,  1872,  deeply 
lamented,  as  he  was  highly  esteemed  by 
every  one. 

The  following  July,  the  whale-ship  Sra 
Ranger^  Captain  Allen,  was  here,  and  on 
leaving,  took  with  him  two  of  the  young 
men  of  the  island,  and  John  Buffett,  to  go 
to  Norfolk  Island.  As  this  was  the  first 
time  that  any  one  of  the  present  inhabitants 
had  left  the  island,  much  anxiety  was  mani- 
fested when  a  year  had  elapsed,  and  the 
young  men  did  not  return.  But  on  the  30th 
of   September,    1873,    great  gladness   and 


thankfulness  were  felt  among  the  people 
when  we  welcomed  back  our  dear  ones. 
How  eager  we  all  were  to  listen  to  all  they 
had  to  say  concerning  the  friends  from 
whom  we  parted  ten  years  before!  But 
we  learned  too,  with  regret,  that  it  was  not 
likely  we  should  ever  again  see  John  Buffett 
He  had  been  greatly  missed  in  the  religious 
meetings,  after  he  left  us,  and  he  wrote  us 
word  that  his  help  was  needed  by  many  on 
Norfolk  Island. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1873,  Stanley 
Young,  one  of  the  young  men  who  went 
with  Captain  Allen,  was  married  to  Rebecca 
McCoy,  to  Avhom  he  had  been  engaged 
some  time  before. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  end  of  1873,  and 
the  beginning  of  1874.  The  state  of  the 
island,  as  regarded  its  different  products, 
had  been  gradually  declining.  Yam  crops, 
in  some  instances,  almost  totally  failed. 
The  Irish  potato  and  the  sweet-potato  both 
yielded  but  poorly,  and  many  of  the  orange- 
trees  shared  the  general  decline.  But  worst 
of  all,  water  was  scarcely  to  be  obtained 
anywhere  on  the  island.  Brown's  Water, 
a  large  reservoir  that  had  formerly  supplied 
the  inhabitants,  was  dry,  and  there  seemed 
but  small  prospect  of  ram.  Every  day  suc- 
ceeded the  other  in  increasing  heat,  and 
the  plants  all  suffered.  At  this  time,  the 
people  on  Norfolk  Island,  learning  of  our 
distress,  sent  an  urgent  invitation  for  us  to 
return,  saying  that  if  we  would  accept,  they 
would  charter  a  vessel  to  convey  us.  One 
principal  reason  they  urged  was  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  inhabitants  here,  and 
the  limited  means  of  support  that  the  island 
afforded,  in  the  future,  should  the  people 
continue  to  increase. 

The  question  of  a  return  was  long  debated, 
and  earnestly  considered  amongst  us,  and 
while  some  eagerly  agreed  to  accept  the 
invitation,  others  resolutely  determined  to 
remain  and  wait  for  "  better  times"  to  come 
again,  these  last  believing  that  *'  while  the 
earth  remained,  seed-time  and  harvest,  cold 
and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and 
night  should  not  cease,"  and  that  the 
Heavenly  Father,  who  makes  his  sun  to 
"  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,"  is  able 
to  send  his  "rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust."  And  when  did  any  one  trust  in 
God  and  was  disappointed?  Surely  they 
were  not  who  so  believed.  Rain  in  great 
abundance  soon  came,  and  fi:om  that  time 
everything  has  been  steadily  improving. 

When  the  answer  was  sent  to  Norfolk 
Island,  stating  the  different  conclusions  at 
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irhich  the  Pitcaim  Islanders  had  arrived, 
they  said  in  reply  that,  as  we  were  so  un- 
decided, they  could  not  waste  their  time  or 
money  to  come  here  for  nothing.  There 
the  matter  ended,  and  so  it  is  likely  to 
remain,  especially  as  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  have  since  been  more  generally  con- 
tent to  live  here  than  they  were  before. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1874,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Young,  one  of  the  first  party  that 
returned,  died,  leaving  a  husband  and  five 
daughters  to  mourn  her  loss,  and  to  learn 
the  value  of  a  mother. 

Up  to  this  time,  communication  between 
this  island  and  Norfolk  was  seldom  held, 
as  the  means  of  so  doing  were  very  uncer- 
tain ;  still  the  liveliest  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  each  other,  and  the  receiving  of 
letters  from  relatives  and  friends  on  Norfolk 
Island  constituted  one  of  the  chief  happi- 
nesses of  our  existence,  and  was  the  event 
looked  forward  to  in  our  quiet,  and  monoto- 
nous life. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  in  July, 
1873,  H.  M.  S.  ChameUon  came  on  a  visit 
to  this  island,  and  brought  a  large  supply 
of  clothing,  and  other  useful  articles,  from 
kind  Christian  friends  in  Valparaiso  and 
Honolulu,  prominent  among  whom  were 
Rev.  S.  C.  Damon,  of  Honolulu,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Trumbull,  of  Valparaiso,  who  have  ever 
been  faithfiil  fiiends  of  the  Pitcaim  Islanders. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1875,  the  Corn- 
waliis,  an  English  merchant- vessel,  was 
wrecked  on  the  rocks,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island.  Such  a  fearful  disaster  had 
never  occurred  here  before,  and  a  feeling 
of  awe  and  terror  possessed  every  breast 
at  the  dreadful  event.  A  son  of  Moses 
Young's,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
perished,  while  attempting  to  get  something 
that  was  being  washed  ashore  from  the 
wreck.  None  of  the  crew  of  the  Corn- 
wallis  received  any  injury,  and  we  did 
what  we  could  to  render  them  comfortable, 
during  their  stay.  Two  days  after  the  ship- 
wreck, they  were  taken  off  the  island  by 
an  American  vessel,  the  Dauntless^  whose 
Christian  captain,  Wilbur,  kindly  gave  them 
a  passage  to  New  York,  whither  he  was 
bound. 

We  hoped  that  no  such  calamity  would 
again  befall  any  poor  mariner,  but  still  we  were 
r^y  to  offer  any  assistance  in  our  power, 
should  our  help  at  any  time  be  required. 
How  little  we  dreamed  that  before  the  year 
was  ended  we  should  have  another  ship- 
wrecked crew  thrown  upon  our  hospitality  I 
-But  so  it  was.     On  the  morning  of  the  28th 


of  September  following,  the  inhabitants  were 
surprised  to  see  two  boats  approaching  the 
island  from  the  north-west;  they  were  in- 
stantly supposed  to  be  a  shipwrecked  crew, 
seeking  to  find  a  home  here  till  some  vessel 
could  take  them  away.  And  so  it  proved. 
It  was  the  crew  of  the  Liverpool  ship 
Khandeish,  lost  on  Geno  Island,  on  the 
25th  of  September.  The  wind  favoring 
them,  they  reached  this  island  after  a  three 
days'  run  from  Oeno.  A^  boat  went  off  to 
the  shipwrecked  men,  and  accompanied 
them  to  the  shore,  where  nearly  all  of  the 
inhabitants  had  assembled  to  welcome  the 
poor  sailors.  After  dividing  them  oflf  by 
twos  and  threes,  they  ascended  the  steep 
hill  leading  up  to  the  village,  where  they 
found  a  home  with  the  different  families 
till  the  day  of  their  departure.  After  a  stay 
of  fifty-one  days,  during  which  time  they 
were  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  part  of 
themselves,  they  bade  farewell  to  Pitcaim 
Island  and  its  people,  with  regret  and  sor- 
row on  both  sides,  and  embarked  vn  the 
19th  of  November,  on  board  tlie  English 
ship  EnrurdaU^  for  San  Francisco,  where 
they  arrived  and  cast  anchor  on  the  28th 
of  December,  after  a  passage  of  forty  days. 
One  of  the  crew  of  the  Khandeish^  Peter 
Butler,  an  American,  remained  on  the  island, 
and  was  afterward  married  to  the  widow  of 
Robert  Young. 

After  the  return  of  the  crew  of  the  late 
Khandeish  to  San  Francisco,  a  deep  interest 
was  manifested  by  the  good  people  there 
on  our  behalf,  and  they  have  from  lime  to 
time  contributed  various  articles,  and  sent 
them  as  gifts  to  us.  Among  the  gifts  was 
an  organ,  the  first  instrument  of  the  kind 
that  was  landed  here,  with  the  exception 
of  an  old  harmonium  left  a  short  time 
before,  by  the  doctor  of  an  English  sloop 
of  war. 

Captain  Scribner,  of  the  St  JohUy  brought 
the  organ,  and  many  other  gifts  besides. 
When  the  instrument  was  opened  in  the 
church  house,  all  the  inhabitants  gathered 
around  to  sing,  "  Shall  we  gather  at  the  riv- 
er ?  "  while  our  good  friend  Captain  Scribner 
played.  The  i8th  day  of  March,  1876, 
will  long  be  remembered  by  us,  with  feelings 
of  the  liveliest  gratitude  to  Captain  Scribner, 
and  to  all  the  kind  people  of  San  Francisco, 
who  had  done  so  much  for  us. 

In  September  of  the  same  year.  Captain 
Freeman,  of  the  Gold  Hunter^  and  in  Octo- 
ber, Captain  Humphrey,  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  brought  us  gifts  of  cooking  utensils, 
crockery,  etc.,  sent  from  San  Francisco,   VI t 
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owe  them  all  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  can 
never  repay,  and  feel  that  we  are  unwor- 
thy recipients  of  their  bounty,  and  can 
only  pray  that,  according  to  the  kindness 
they  have  shown  us,  so  may  God  reward 
them  a  thousand-fold. 

Many  vessels  now  frequently  visit  the 
island,  especially  American  ships.  The  ship 
captains  and  their  wives  invariably  show 
us  kindness  whenever  they  call  near  enough 
to  communicate  with  the  island. 

Our  clothing  and  soap  have  always  been 
obtained  from  whale-ships  that  yearly  call, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fresh  provisions, 
fruits,  etc. 

The  arrival  of  a  vessel  at  the  island 
afifords,  almost  exclusively,  the  only  break 
in  our  quiet,  simple  lives.  The  only  holi- 
days observed  are  Christmas  and  the  24th 
of  May,  the  Queen's  birthday,  on  which 
day,  1877,  a  wedding  ceremony  was  per- 
formed between  Edward  Young  and  Sarah 
Young,  second  daughter  of  Moses  Young. 
Everybody  rejoiced  on  the  happy  occasion, 
and  many  good  ^yishes  were  bestowed  on 
the  youthful  pair.  After  partaking  of  a  sub- 
stantial repast,  the  younger  members  of  the 
community  engaged  in  different  kinds  of 
games,  all  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves. 
The  singing  of  the  national  anthem,  "  God 
save  the  Queen,"  concluded  the  merry- 
makings. 

On  the  2d  of  November  a  feast  was  given 
to  the  school-children,  who  numbered  thirty- 
two,  when  prizes  were  distributed  among 
the  best  of  the  scholars.  The  adults  also 
had  a  spelling-match,  which  was  merrily 
carried  on,  till  two  only  remained  against 
each  other,  whereupon  one  of  the  competi- 
tors soon  decided  the  game.  The  prizes  con- 
sisted of  several  heaps  of  fruit,  the  most 
fruit  to  the  best  speller.  Merry  shouts  of 
laughter  greeted  each  prize-winner,  and  all 
dispersed  to  their  homes  after  having  spent 
the  few  hours  pleasantly  together. 

In  May,  1878,  the  brig  Julia  M,  Avery ^ 
of  Honolulu,  touched  at  this  island  on  her 
way  to  Tahiti,  and,  being  in  the  trading^ 
business,  procured  a  number  of  hogs,  and  a 
few  pounds  of  wool  and  cotton,  both  being 
of  very  inferior  quality;  the  wool  being 
mixed  with  hair,  and  the  cotton  having  a 
very  coarse  texture.  From  that  time,  the 
raising  of  cotton  began  to  be  part  of  the 
regular  business  here. 

On  the  8th  September  of  the  same  year, 
we  received  a  most  unexpected  and  joyful 
surprise,  in  the  visit  of  H.  M.  S.  Shah,  flag- 
ship of  the  rear-admiral,  De  Horsey,  from 


San  Francisco  to  Coquimbo.  The  vbit 
happening  on  Sunday,  many  of  the  offi- 
cers attended  divine  service  in  the  morn- 
ing, being  a  happy  addition  to  our  small 
congregation.  Our  church  was  then  being 
enlarged,  as  it  was  getting  to  be  too  small 
for  the  increasing  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  good  admiral  intended  sailing  the  same 
evening,  but,  on  our  urgent  request,  he  most 
kindly  consented  to  wait  till  noon  of  the 
following  day.  The  next  morning,  almost 
all  the  inhabitants,  including  many  of  the 
babies,  went  on  board  the  Sliahy  where  a 
bountiful  meal  was  spread  for  them.  The 
day  was  very  calm,  but  with  drizzling  rains, 
yet  this  did  not  damp  the  day's  enjoyment. 
Every  one  on  board  was  kind,  and  after 
spending  a  pleasant  time  on  board,  the 
islanders  returned  on  shore,  leaving  behind 
them  every  good  wish  for  the  Shah's  com- 
pany. They  left  a  large  supply  of  flannel, 
serge,  soap,  and  other  goods,  but,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  admiral's  kindness  did  not 
end  here. 

The  day  after  the  Shah  sailed,  we  had 
another  visit,  of  an  altogether  different 
nature.  The  Venus,  a  small  trading- vessel, 
having  for  her  master  a  Captain  Scott,  who 
had  been  here  years  before,  called  in  for  the 
express  purpose  of  establishing,  if  possible, 
a  trade  between  this  island  and  a  company 
in  Liverpool,  De  Wolf  &  Co.,  who  have  also 
established  a  business  among  the  other 
groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific.  The  plan 
proposed  was  that  we  should  cultivate  and 
gather  whatever  produce  the  island  affords, 
fit  for  trade,  and  have  the  produce  ready 
whenever  their  vessel  should  call  for  it. 
Here  was  now  a  good  opportunity  for  main- 
taining ourselves  by  our  own  industry,  and 
no  longer  having  the  feeling  of  depending  on 
the  charitable  contributions  of  others.  The 
offer  was,  for  that  reason,  gladly  accepted 
by  most,  while  others  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  the  plan  would  succeed  or  not. 

Among  the  more  valuable  products  of  the 
island  may  be  mentioned  arrowroot,  cocoa- 
nut,  coffee,  candle-nut,  and  cotton.  The 
arrowroot,  as  has  been  before  stated,  is  of 
excellent  quality.  The  cocoa-nut  trees  are 
not  now  very  productive,  on  account  of  the 
great  age  of  many  of  them.  Coflfee  could 
be  made  very  profitable.  Cotton-seed,  of 
the  right  quality,  was  left  by  Captain  Scott, 
and  these,  being  planted,  soon  grew,  and 
produced  very  fine  cotton-wool.  Many  of 
the  plants  first  put  in  the  ground  did  not 
succeed  in  growing,  owing  to  a  long-con- 
tinued  dry    weather   coming    immediately 
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after  the  plants  had  been  set.  Cotton  here 
needs  planting  but  once  in  three  or  four 
years,  for  as  soon  as  one  harvest  is  gathered, 
the  plants  are  covered  with  new  shoots,  ready 
to  blossom  again. 

Some  goods  were  left  by  Captain  Scott 
to  form  a  store,  the  person  managing  the 
business  being  Russell  McCoy. 

A  telephone  was  brought  ashore  by  Cap- 
tain Scott  for  the  amusement  of  the  island- 
ers, who  took  turns  in  speaking  to  one 
another  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  A 
magic-lantern  was  also  exhibited, — the  first 
that  was  witnessed  by  many  of  the  young 
people  and  children.  When  the  captain 
sailed,  he  took  with  him  two  of  the  young 
men  of  the  island  and  Peter  Butler. 

In  March,  1879,  ^^  Enterprise — one  of 
De  Wolf  &  Cd.'s  ships— called  to  take 
away  the  first  of  the  produce  we  had  been 
able  to  collect,  and  which  amounted  to 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two 
pounds  of  candle-nut  and  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three  pounds  of  cocoa-nut;  besides 
these,  a  small  quantity  of  wool  and  cotton. 
At  the  same  time,  our  two  young  men  also 
returned,  both  having  experienced  the  feeling 
that "  there  is  no  place  like  home,"  although 
that  home  may  be  on  such  a  small,  out-of- 
the-way  place  as  Pitcaim  Island.  Peter 
Butler,  having  left  the  Venus  some  time 
before,  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  continued 
kindness  of  Admiral  De  Horsey.  As  a 
very  substantial  proof  of  this,  we  received, 
in  July,  1879,  a  most  beautiful  organ,  of 
American  manufactiu-e,  selected  by  him  and 
sent  as  a  gift  from  our  beloved  sovereign. 
Queen  Victoria.  An  inscription  to  that 
effect  was  written  on  a  silver  plate  and 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  organ,  above 
the  key-board.  This  instrument  was  sent  on 
H.  M.  S.  Opaly  and  was  safely  landed  and 
brought  up  to  the  village  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  on  which  it  arrived.  It  was 
opened  in  the  church,  which  was  now  fin- 
ished, and  in  which  the  congregation  met 
to  sing  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  accompa- 
nied by  the  prgan. 

We  were  aJso  informed  that  the  good 
admiral,  by  his  account  of  his  visit  to  us, 
had  awakened  such  an  interest  in  our  wel- 
fare among  the  people  of  England  that  a 
subscription  was  immediately  set  on  foot  for 
our  benefit.  A  committee  was  formed  of 
several  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  had  been 
to  this  island  in  years  gone  by.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Rev.  Andrew  A. 
Drew,  was  brother-in-law  to  Admiral   De 


Horsey.  Several  people  contributed  to 
what  was  called  the  Pitcaim  Island  Fund, 
and  the  result  of  their  untiring  exertions 
was  seen  in  the  many  valuable  and  useful 
gifts  which  reached  us  safely  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1880,  a  year  after  they  were  sent. 
Such  care  had  been  taken  by  the  kind 
friends  in  preparing  the  goods  for  the  long 
passage,  that  everything  reached  us  in  the 
most  perfect  order.  Not  the  least  of  the 
valuable  presents  were  a  life-boat,  the 
Queen  Victoria^  and  a  whale-boat,  the  Ad- 
miral Drew^  so  named  after  the  father  of 
the  Rev.  A.  Drew.  A  few  days  after  the 
Osprey  (which  brought  the  gifts)  had  sailed, 
the  Chasseur^  a  French  frigate,  called  in. 
It  was  quite  a  surprise  for  us.  Most  of  the 
officers  landed  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  where  they  obtained  some  cocoa-nuts 
and  oranges.  Three  of  them  came  up  the 
weary  way  to  the  village,  accompanied  by 
one  of  our  men.  These  were  the  doctor, 
the  paymaster,  and  another  officer.  The 
doctor,  who  spoke  Enghsh  well,  soon  made 
friends  with  every  one,  and  the  two  others 
were  also  liked  by  the  people.  They  pro- 
fessed themselves  much  pleased  with  their 
visit,  which  lasted  about  two  hours,  and 
regret  was  expressed  on  both  sides  that  the 
stay  could  not  be  lengthened,  as  the  day 
was  fast  declining.  So  they  had  to  hasten 
away,  carrying  with  them  the  sincere  good 
wishes  of  the  people. 

The  Ocean  King,  an  American  merchant- 
vessel,  was  here  on  tlie  same  day.  The 
captain's  daughter,  Miss  Freeman,  and  the 
first  officer  landed  on  the  island,  where 
they  staid  for  a  short  time,  three  of  the 
ladies  from  the  shore  accompanying  the 
young  lady  to  the  ship,  where  they  received 
the  greatest  kindness.  The  American  la- 
dies who  have  been  among  us  have  uni- 
versally won  the  love  and  respect  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  all  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  spending  a  short  time  in  their 
company  on  board  can  testify  to  the  true 
kindness  of  heart  shown  by  them  all. 

On  the  Queen's  birthday,  May  24,  of 
this  year,  1880,  Francis  Chnstian  was  mar- 
ried to  Eunice  Jane,  daughter  of  Moses 
Young.  No  festivities  marked  the  day,  on 
account  of  there  being  so  many  who  were  ill, 
but  only  a  quiet  gathering  of  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  young  couple,  to  unite  with 
them  in  their  happiness,  and  to  wish  them 
joy. 

One  of  the  sick  persons  was  Russell 
McCoy,  who  had  been  ill  for  two  months 
before.     Many  times  was  his  Ufc  des^^ivc^^ 
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of,  and  everybody  who  could  render  assist- 
ance attended  him  day  and  night,  all  show- 
ing the  kindest  attention  that  lay  in  their 
power. 

In  June,  we  received  a  most  unexpected 
visit  from  a  young  relative  from  Norfolk 
Island,  who  informed  us  that  there  were 
several  others  of  our  relatives  and  friends — 
all  young  men — on  their  way  to  Pitcaim 
Island,  to  pay  us  a  visit.  It  was  our  happi- 
ness to  welcome  them  on  August  6th,  1880. 
How  thoroughly  delighted  was  every  one  to 
behold  again,  face  to  face,  those  whom  we 
thought  we  were  never  to  see  again  in  this 
world !  How  much  there  was  to  ask  and 
to  answer !  How  eagerly  we  inquired  about 
all  those  we  love,  so  far  away,  and  heard, 
with  thankful  hearts,  that  they  were  all  well ! 

During  their  stay,  their  captain,  who  was 
a  sincere  Christian,  held  two  religious  meet- 
ings ;  all  who  conveniently  could,  attended. 
After  being  with  us  a  week  they  left,  but 
not  until  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  island 
had  met  once  more  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
overlooking  the  beach,  to  commend  them, 
and  to  be  themselves  commended,  to  the 
mercy,  guidance,  and  protection  of  the 
gracious  Heavenly  Father  who  had  hitherto 
led  us  all  thus  far.  And  so  we  parted,  amid 
tears,  and  with  deep  sorrow  pervading  each 
heart,  yet  in  the  hope  that  one  day  we  all  may 
meet  in  that  world  where  parting  is  unknown. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  say  before  I 
close  this  paper;  but  there  is  one  important 
point  of  which  no  mention  has  been  made, 
and  that  is,  the  partaking  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  observance  of  this  sacra- 
ment was  not  kept  by  us  since  the  return 
from  Norfolk  Island  until  the  year  1877, 
Mr.  Young  having  some  scruples  about 
administering  it.  This  coming  to  the  ears 
of  a  Christian  brother,  Mr.  Gardner,  in 
New  Zealand,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Young,  tell- 
ing him  that  no  mention  was  made  in  the 
Word  of  God  about  ordained  ministers 
being  the  only  persons  that  can  lawfully 
administer  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  but  that  the  early  Christians  went 
from  house  to  house,  breaking  bread  with 
one  another.  The  feast  of  love  was  first 
held  on  November  4,  1877,  the  total  num- 
ber of  communicants  being  thirty-eight, 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  years  and  upward. 
An  English  lady  had,  some  time  before,  pre- 
sented a  cup  for  the  communion  service, 
which  was  afterward  accidentally  broken. 
On  application  being  made  to  a  friend  in 
San  Francisco  to  replace  the  loss,  a  gentle- 
man— Dr.  McDonald — very  kindly  sent  a 


chaste  and  beautiful  wine-cup  in  its  stead, 
which  was  received  with  feelings  of  sincere 
gratitude  and  delight. 

As  a  people,  we  receive  favors  on  every 
side.  Our  wants  are  not  many,  and  those 
wants  are  abundantly  supplied.  Of  books, 
we  have  a  large  store.  Kind  and  Christian 
friends  supply  us  with  these  on  every  hand, 
to  all  ©f  whom  we  tender  our  heart-felt 
thanks  and  sincere  gratitude.  To  all  who 
have  ever  shown  us  kindness,  and  who  have 
ever  taken  a  lively  interest  in  our  well-being, 
we  owe  a  debt  of  love  and  gratitude  a 
tithe  of  which  we  are  powerless  to  repay. 
Especial  thanks  are  due  to  Captain  H.  G. 
Williams  and  Messrs.  Hanley  and  Snow, 
gentlemen  through  whose  kindness  and  favor 
we  are  able  to  communicate  with  those  who 
are  near  and  dear  to  us,  though  far  away. 

Of  the  present  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island,  there  are  fourteen  families,  one 
of  these  having  no  father  or  mother ;  the  father, 
Mayhew  Young,  having  died  four  years  ago. 
Two  other  families  have  only  the  mothers, 
one  of  whom  is  the  widow  of  Samuel  War- 
ren, and  the  other  the  wife  of  Butler,  thus 
making,  in  all,  twenty- four  married  persons. 
Of  unmarried  persons,  there  are,  from  eight- 
een years  and  upward,  five  young  men  and 
seven  young  women.  Of  boys  and  girls, 
from  twelve  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  there 
are  seventeen — seven  boys  and  ten  girls.  Of 
children,  from  the  age  of  twelve  downward, 
there  are  forty-two.  These  make  a  total  of 
ninety-five.  The  oldest  inhabitant  is  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Young,  now  ninety  years  old. 

From  the  return  of  the  first  party  to  this 
island  till  the  present  time,  only  twelve 
deaths  have  occurred — five  infants  and  seven 
grown-up  persons.  Infectious  diseases  are 
unknown,  and  sickness  of  any  kind  is  never 
prevalent. 

Of  children  who  attend  the  day-school 
(where  only  simple  instruction,  such  as  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  is 
given)  there  are  thirty-three  from  six  to  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  while  forty  attend  the 
Sunday-school. 

We  have  everything  that  is  required  to 
render  us  contented  and  happy,  and  have 
friends  whom  God  has  raised  up  for  us  on 
every  hand.  Still,  though  such  favors  are 
shown  us,  we  are  far  from  being  what  we 
should  be.  While  we  pray  that  God  would 
unceasingly  bless  them,  we  need  also  to 
pray  that  we  may  be  more  worthy  of  the 
numberless  acts  of  kindness  shown  toward  us, 
and  seek,  by  our  conduct,  to  be  more  worthy 
of  the  name  of  Christians,  which  we  bear. 


TRE  MUTINEERS  OF  THE  "SOUNTY." 


True,  none  of  tbe  more  glaring  vices  ob- 
tain amongst  us,  but  in  how  many  things 
do  we  frequently  fall  short  of  the  duties  re- 
quired of  us  toward  God  and  Coward  man  J 
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Attend,  re  people,  and  [^ve  tti, 

VThile  1  m.j  tale  Tehearie: 
111  Mil  of  our  condition  here. 

In  this,  ni7  hamble  verse. 


Wen,  to  beeitt :  LmI  (tuniner,  we 
Had  loch  a  tcorchiog  drOD^t 

That  every  bmh  and  every  tree 
Wai  boTDt — the  land  [hroaghoal  t 

Onr  water,  too,  wai  verr  icarce ; 

Oar  'tatoei  did  not  yield 
Enonefa  to  last  ■  whole  year  through. 

So  ncated  was  our  Held. 

Bot  February,  in  seventy-three, — 
Twu  00  the  eiriiteenlh  day,— 

Abundantly  the  ram  did  bU, 
For  which  we  Ion£  did  pniy. 

Oh,  could  ^n  see  the  cbangei  then 
The  copious  showers  did  maket 

The  land  was  all  one  mass  of  green. 
And  how  the  trees  did  ihalie  t 

For  oh  what  joy  they  all  did  feel, 
Xone  but  the  trees  could  know. 

Which  once,  though  clothed  in  living  green. 
Had  drank  their  cap  of  woe ! 

A  Curer  prospect,  then,  we  thought 
Would  on  oar  isUnd  beam ;  t 

Ah,  what  short-lighted  mortals  we  t 
Before  November  came. 


Hie  droneht,  unwelcome  visitor. 

Began  himself  to  show; 
And  the  eflects  you  may  suppose. 

For  you  already  know. 

This  is  first  month  in  seventy-four; 

The  trees,  which  well  had  stood 
The  blast  of  fifty  years  and  iDore, 

Seem  withering  and  nnde. 

The  long-resisting  orange-trees 


And  so  of  others  I  could  name ; 

But,  friends,  let  this  luffice. 
And  turn  to  us,  your  brethren. 

Your  sympathizing  eyei. 

Each  day,  as  hot  and  hotter  grew. 
The  groand  would  bum  our  feet. 

And  thus  we  dance  without  (he  help 
or  fiddle,  fife,  or  beat. 

Our  skins  would  make  you  smile;   each  day 

We  bUck  and  blacker  grew. 
Till  we  look  now  like  Indians, 

Our  eyes  like  fire-balls,  too  I 

Have  I  your  tender  pity,  IHeiids, 
Voat  heart  of  hearts  tiave  touched? 

Yet  bear  with  me  awhile,  for  I 
Have  almost  said  enou^ 


llie  scotching,  withering  drou^t. 

Alas  I  and  must  we  leave  thee,  then ! 

Our  hearts  will  cling  10  Ihee; 
Yet  will  we  pray  that  soon  again 

Thy  tichnetis  we  may  see. 
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I. — ^THE    DISEASE. 


A  COMMUNITY,  no  Icss  than  a  person,  is 
subject  to  disorders  and  distempers  which 
call  for  cure  and  for  prevention,  and 
which,  not  being  prevented  or  cured,  lessen 
its  vigor,  and  entail  discomfort,  and  cost, 
and  weakness,  and  death.  The  disorders 
of  the  community,  like  those  of  the  person, 
are  susceptible  of  rational  study  and  inter- 
preta:tion,  and  its  defective  condition  is 
equally  susceptible  of  amelioration.  As  the 
fever-threatened  man  may  be  restored  to  full 
vigor  and  guarded  against  future  assault, 
so  the  threatened  community  may  be  pro- 
tected against  many  of  the  dangers  to  its 
health  and  life,  and  its  strength  and  stability 
may  be  assured. 

Among  our  own  communities,  probably 
none  is  more  gravely  in  need  of  healing 
and  safeguard  than  that  which  occupies  the 
crowded  point  of  land  between  the  Hudson 
and  East  rivers.  This  general  fact  is 
accepted,  in  a  very  general  way,  by  all  who 
have  had  its  more  prominent  indications 
forced  upon  their  senses  of  sight  and  smell, 
and  more  definitely  by  those  who  have 
investigated  even  slightly  the  unfavorable 
conditions  under  which  this  community 
exists.  Complete  knowledge  on  the  subject 
no  man  possesses ;  but  enough  is  known  to 
form  the  basis  for  a  suggestive  description 
of  the  sanitary  condition  of  New  York  and 
to  justify  some  recommendations  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  its  worst  defects  may  be 
removed. 

It  is  proposed,  in  this  paper,  to  indicate 
the  actual  sanitary  condition  and  surround- 
ings of  the  city,  as  they  appear,  after  some- 
what careful  investigation  and  study.  In 
a  subsequent  paper,  such  remedies  for  its 
more  obvious  defects  as  seem  suited  to  its 
conditions  will  be  suggested. 

It  has  been  necessary,  in  connection 
with  work  now  in  hand  for  the  Census 
Office,  to  make  a  somewhat  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  improvements  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Especial  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  onginal  topography,  to  the 
modifications  of  that  topography  incidental 
to  the  conversion  of  the  original  surface  into 
the  site  of  a  densely  built  and  populous 
city,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  necessary 
modifications  have  affected  the  natural 
healthfulness  of  the  locality  for  better  or  for 


worse.  Enough  material  has  thus  been 
obtained  to  warrant  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  The  sanitary  rela- 
tions between  the  houses  in  which  we  live, 
and  the  sites  upon  which  they  are  built,  the 
condition  of  the  surface  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  the  water  with  which  their  oc- 
cupants are  supplied,  and  the  manner  in 
which  their  discarded  refuse  is  retained  or 
removed,  are  still  but  blindly  and  imperfectly 
understood. 

Unfortunately,  knowledge  on  this  subject 
is  yet  too  limited  and  too  vague  to  admit  of 
more  than  the  expression  of  an  opinion  and 
the  indication  of  probabilities.  The  precise 
manner  in  which  the  human  subject  is  influ- 
enced by  local  causes  of  disease ;  the  degree 
to  which  the  influence  of  these  causes  is 
modified  by  attendant  circumstances ;  and 
the  reason  why  the  withdrawal  of  conditions 
which  are  found  to  be  unfavorable  produces 
an  improvement  in  the  public  health,  are 
not  clearly  known.  As  a  rule,  in  all  sanitary 
matters  we  can  reason  by  comparison  only. 
It  is  sufficiently  known  that  the  contamina- 
tion of  drinking-water  by  the  specific  infec- 
tion of  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  and  other 
diarrhceal  diseases  will,  in  certain  states  of 
the  system,  reproduce  these  diseases,  and, 
by  an^  extension  of  the  cause,  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  an  epidemic.  We  believe 
that  many  other  diseases,  notably  diphtheria 
and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  are  in  some 
way  allied  to  the  conditions  which  accom- 
pany a  defective  removal  of  waste  matters. 
We  believe,  also,  that  undue  dampness  of  the 
soil  leads,  at  least,  to  the  great  aggravation 
of  consumption.  It  seems  quite  clear  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  marsh  malaria 
(fever  and  ague),  that  cause  operates  much 
more  perniciously  under  certain  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  which  are  produced  by  a 
combination  of  heat,  moisture,  and  vege- 
table decomposition. 

Out  of  this  sum  of  limited  knowledge 
and  not  very  extensive  conjecture,  there  has 
been  formulated  what  is  known  as  sanitary 
"  science."  Science  it  certainly  is  not,  but 
it  is  the  best  substitute  for  it  that  we  have, 
and  there  is  enough  experience  in  the  matter 
to  show  that  a  proper  observance  of  its 
indications  and  its  warnings  invariably 
results  in  an  improvement  of  the  health  of 
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the  people.  I  have  stated  the  sanitary  claim 
thus  mildly,  because  the  general  public  has 
an  undue  disposition  to  expect  too  much 
from  the  improvement  of  local  conditions. 
It  bases  hopes  upon  local  amelioration 
which,  being  disappointed,  may  react  and 
discredit  that  which  is  really  valuable  in 
modem  sanitary  suggestion.  So,  also,  much 
of  the  advice  that  is  given  by  enthusiasts, — 
their  enthusiasm  carrying  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  ascertained  knowledge  or  probabil- 
ity,— failing  of  its  desired  effect,  leads  to  a 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  any  sanitary  recom- 
mendation on  the  subject.  Too  much  must 
not  now  be  expected ;  but  full  confidence 
may  be  accorded  to  the  simpler  and  more 
perfectly  defined  branches  of  the  subject, 
concerning  which  all  authorities  are  agreed. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing  to  be 
considered,  in  studying  the  sanitary  feat- 
ures of  any  town,  is  the  natural  and  the 
artificial  topography  of  the  ground  upon 
which  it  stands.  Original  conditions  are 
sometimes  obliterated  to  the  eye  without 
being  deprived  of  their  power  for  harm. 
In  other  cases,  they  may  have  been  so  over- 
come and  counterbalanced  by  "  improve- 
ments" that  it  is  to  the  artificial  rather  than 
to  the  natural  conformation  that  we  have  to 
look  for  causes  of  salubrity  or  of  insalubrity. 
The  city  of  New  York,  settled  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  now  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  great  human  hives  of  the  world, 
was  founded,  and,  for  a  long  time,  was 
extended,  without  the  least  thought  being 
taken  of  the  question  of  health.  Many  of 
the  original  inherent  defects  of  the  territory 
are  now  concealed  rather  than  suppressed, 
and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  the  effort  to  fit 
it  to  the  uses  of  a  dense  population 
has  tended  greatly  to  increase  its  original 
unhealthful  condition.  Could  the  natural 
surface  of  Manhattan  Island  be  taken  in 
hand  afresh,  in  the  light  of  what  is  now 
known,  a  New  York  might  easily  be  made 
which  would  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of 
the  sanitary  law.  It  has  some  natural 
advantages  which  are  almost  unequaled 
elsewhere,  and  which  even  now  exert  a  very 
irarportant  influence  in  counteracting  local 
cduses  of  ill-health.  Built  as  it  should  have 
been  built,  it  would  have  been  a  sanitarian's 
paradise.  Built  as  it  has  been  built,  it  is 
riddled  with  faults  of  the  gravest  character, 
fixmi  the  Battery  to  Harlem  River. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  origi- 
nal topography  of  Manhattan  Island  below 
Sixty-fifth  street,  as  accurately  as  it  has 
been  possible  to  reconstruct  it  from  the  best 


available  records.  It  is  overlaid  with  a 
faint  indication  of  the  present  streets  and 
avenues.  The  original  water-courses  of 
importance,  the  swamps  and  ponds  to 
which  these  furnished  outlets,  the  original 
shore-line,  and  the  various  elevations  and 
depressions,  are  shown,  it  is  believed,  with 
reasonable  accuracv. 

m 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  this  map  is 
absolutely  correct.  It  disagrees  in  some 
essential  features  with  Gen.  Viele's  map,  and 
in  some  cases  the  courses  of  the  streams 
differ  from  those  which  have  been  accepted 
by  local  authorities.  It  is,  however,  the 
product  of  careful  study,  and  it  may  be 
considered  as  being,  on  the  whole,  more  in 
accordance  with  the  sum  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  earliest  records  than  any 
of  its  predecessors. 

The  earliest  settlement,  up  to  1642,  was 
on  the  low  land  about  Bowhng  Green,  Fort 
Amsterdam  occupying  the  site  of  the  present 
block  south  of  that  space.  In  1661,  the 
growth  had  extended  as  far  as  Wall  street, 
and,  in  a  straggling  way,  up  the  east  side 
of  Broadway  and  along  Pearl  street,  which 
was  then  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  E^t 
River.  In  1728,  there  had  been  some 
encroachment  on  the  shore  by  filling-in, — or 
by  *'  dumping," — from  the  foot  of  State  street 
to  Old  Slip,  and  about  the  foot  of  Wall 
street.  A  village-like  extension  of  the  set- 
tlement reached  as  far  as  Duane  street  In 
1755  the  fiUing-in  had  progressed  as  far  as 
Front  street  for  about  half  the  distance 
from  the  Battery  to  Fulton  street ;  and  in 
1782,  the  city  having  solidified  rather  than 
extended,  the  filling  to  the  line  of  Front 
street  had  become  general,  and  piers  had 
been  projected  nearly  to  the  present  line  of 
South  street.  Corresponding  encroachments 
had  been  made  on  the  North  River  shore. 

The  character  of  the  filling  by  which  this 
extension  beyond  the  original  water-line 
was  made  is  described  in  an  account  of  a 
severe  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  in  1796,  as 
being  a  sufficient  (and  the  probable)  cause 
of  the  outbreak.  The  slip  east  of  White- 
hall was  filled  with  street  dirt  and  garbage 
and  spoiled  provisions.  Even  whole  car- 
casses of  horses  and  swine  were  half  buried 
there  from  time  to  time,  and  left  to  rot 
under  the  summer  sun.  This  condition 
was  reformed  after  the  first  outbreak,  and 
such  excessively  foul  deposits  were  con- 
fined to  the  upper  end  of  Front  street.  The 
next  year,  the  fever  made  its  appearance 
near  this  new  dumping- ground,  and  the 
region  of  the  Battery  was  exempt. 


led  on  both  sides  to  about  Fortieth 
has  been  built  up  with  a  mixture  of 
e  deposits,  garbage,  street  dirt,  and 
mposite  product  of  the  ash-barrel. 
s  process  of  constructive  geology  is 
;;oing  on  with  considerable  activity. 
X)ut  the  shore  of  the  lower  part  of 
y  there  are  many  sewers  discharging 
I  bulkhead  between  the  obstructing 
and  among  vessels,  by  which  the 
movement  is  very  greatly  retarded. 
f  such  outlets  are  in  action  below 
*enth  street ;  the  street  dirt  and  other 
matters  washed  out  of  them  during 
storms,  much  of  it  of  the  worst 
€  efif^n,  forms,  when  not  removed 
:dging,  the  uaaic  stratum  upon  which 
more  directly  artificial  deposits  are  to 
de.  Along  West  street,  near  the  Cu- 
!>ock,  where  the  impervious  bulkhead 
sen  completed,  and  where  the  great 
ing  sewer  is  being  constructed,  a  capi- 
portunity  is  afforded  for  studying  the 
ry  features  of  this  method  of  town 
ion.  The  whole  of  this  street,  two 
ed  and  fifty  feet  wide,  has  been  filled 
a  deposit  of  sewer  mud,  and  there  are 
dons  that  this  deposit  reached  in 
very  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the 
The  bulkhead  obstructs  the  natural 
"ainage  so  that  the  water  coming  from 
gher  land,  being  dammed  back,  has 
removed  during  the  construction  of 
twcr  by  pumping.  After  the  work  is 
this  water  will  be  largely  removed  by 
ration.     The  liauid  now  delivered  bv 


escape,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  promising 
feature  of  the  coming  condition. 

As  the  map  indicates,  there  was  not  very 
much  elevated  level  land  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  island.  A  deep  creek  set  inland 
along  the  course  of  Broad  street,  nearly  to 
Wall  street,  another  ran  up  Maiden  Lane 
to  Nassau  street,  and  a  depression  pene- 
trated for  some  distance  at  Peck  Slip.  Just 
above  that  point,  a  low  marsh  nearly  con- 
nected the  East  River  with  the  Collect  Pond 
^where  the  Tombs  now  stands).  This  pond 
found  its  outlet  to  the  Hudson  River  through 
a  depression  at  Canal  street,  its  channel 
being  joined  by  that  of  another  stream  run- 
ning from  Reade  street  west  of  West  Broad- 
■\^ay.  There  was  a  continuous  swamp 
separating  the  lower  part  of  the  island  from 
the  higher  ground  north  of  Canal  street  and 
of  Pearl  street.  This  higher  ground,  with 
the  exception  of  an  extensive  swamp  on  the 
east  side,  between  Grand  street  and  Twelfth 
street,  was  apparently  well  elevated  above 
the  tide  level,  and  parts  of  it  were  of  toler- 
ably uniform  grade.  It  was  penetrated  by 
the  valley  of  Minetta  Brook,  which  led 
to  the  Hudson  River  above  Canal  street, 
and  which  extended  as  far  as  Twentieth 
street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Another  brook  of 
considerable  size  discharged  into  the  East 
River  at  Fifteenth  street,  and  took  its  rise  in 
the  district  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues, 
and  between  Twenty-first  and  Twenty- 
seventh  streets.  The  other  streams  shown 
are  still  familiar  to  those  who  have  known 
New  York  for  a  Quarter  of  a  centurv  nast : 
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mind.  All  that  was  exacted  of  a  stream,  or 
pondy  or  marsh,  was  that  its  water  should 
not  rise  high  enough  to  interfere  with  im- 
provements— and  even  this  exaction  was  by 
no  means  general.  Dampness  of  soil,  as 
such,  and  the  exposure  at  the  level  of  the 
cellar  of  water-bearing  strata  of  rock  or  clay, 
were  doubtless  unheeded  then  as  they  are 
still. 

Fortunately,  that  part  of  the  city  now 
under  consideration,  which  was  high  above 
tide  level,  was  mainly  a  porous  sand  forma- 
tion, affording  excellent  foundations  for 
buildings.  But  the  swamps  and  the  courses 
of  the  old  streams,  and  the  low,  wet  banks 
of  these  streams,  afforded  extremely  unfavor- 
able foundations.  The  houses  built  over 
them  are  suffering  to  this  day  from  undue 
moisture  and  a  stagnation  of  water,  due  to 
the  total  obstruction  of  natural  channels. 

At  Seventeenth  street,  the  made  land  has 
been  extended  from  First  Avenue,  which 
was  the  original  shore-line,  to  beyond  Avenue 
D.  On  the  west  side.  Twenty-third  street 
has  been  extended  from  the  original  shore 
at  Tenth  Avenue  to  about  four  hundred 
feet  beyond  Eleventh  Avenue.  The  ^«hole 
shore  from  Thirty-fifth  street,  on  the  east 
side,  to  Fortieth  street,  on  the  west  side,  has 
been  considerably  projected  beyond  the 
original  shore-line,  and  a  vast  population  is 
there  living  on  artificial  land,  the  composi- 
tion of  much  of  which  has  abready  been 
indicated,  and  the  drainage  of  all  of  which 
is  at  least  imperfect. 

Above  Twenty-seventh  street  we  strike  a 
much  more  rugged  and  varied  formation, 
rock  predominating  over  a  very  large  part 
of  the  area,  and  the  elevation  above  tide- 
water being  considerable.  This  district  was 
intersected  by  several  considerable  streams, 
running  through  deep  valleys  bordered  by 
high,  rocky  hills.  In  establishing  the  grade 
of  the  streets  and  avenues,  consideration 
seems  to  have  been  confined  solely  to  the 
equalization  of  "cut"  and  "fill,"  so  that,  in 
grading  a  street,  the  excavation  through 
the  necessary  higher  land  should  give 
material  for  the  embankment  across  the 
valley.  A  very  large  part  of  the  cutting 
was  through  solid  rock,  and  this  rock  was 
dumped  into  the  flat  in  the  most  irregular 
manner,  as  a  foundation  for  the  extension 
of  the  street.  When  a  stream  was  crossed, 
there  was  generally  a  pretense  of  making  a 
culvert;  but  too  often  the  superimposed 
weight  pressed  the  rough  stone  culvert  so 
deeply  into  the  mire  as  to  close  the  channel 
entirely.     For  example :  the  stream  shown 


as  leaving  Central  Park  just  east  of  Sixth 
Avenue  was,  during  the  construction  of  the 
Park,  tolerably  well  defined,  the  low  land 
through  which  it  flowed  rarely  being  flooded. 
By  1865,  the  heavy  embankments  of  the 
streets  and  avenues  had  so  destroyed  the 
drainage  culverts,  that  several  squares  were 
sufficiently  flooded  to  be  used  for  a  number 
of  winters  as  skating-ponds.  These  are  now 
built  over. 

It  would  be  proper  to  say  that  the  ob- 
structions to  the  natural  drainage,  caused 
by  the  filling  of  streets  across  these  deep 
places,  are  sufficient  to  do  harm,  but  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  a  greater  harm.  While 
it  prevents  anything  Uke  free  natural  drain- 
age, it  permits  a  widely  diffused  percolation 
of  sewage  matters,  now  that  the  area  has 
been  occupied  by  houses.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  relieve  this  defect,  in  this  par- 
ticular locality,  and  elsewhere,  by  the  con- 
struction of  open  stone- work  drains  to  restore 
the  original  flow  of  the  stream.  Those  who 
have  had  an  agricultural  experience  of  the 
instability  of  such  conduits  will  hardly 
expect  this  relief  to  be  permanCTl^ 

Scriptural  injunction  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, rock  generally  forms  the  worst 
site  for  a  house,  and  a  deep,  dry,  clean 
sand  forms  the  best.  Rock  or  impervious 
clay  diverts  the  downward  movement  of 
water  which  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  carries  it  laterally  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greatest  inclination.  Where  a  town 
is  built  upon  an  undisturbed,  impervious 
surface,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  constant 
direction  of  under-ground  flow,  and  to  pro- 
vide against  it;  but  where  the  natural  con- 
formation is  seriously  interrupted  by  deep 
street-cuttings,  or  by  excavation  for  cellars, 
both  the  surface-flow  and  the  water  borne 
by  seams  and  fissures  are  subject  to  modifi- 
cations which  are  rarely  taken  into  the 
account  in  the  subsequent  building  of 
houses.  There  are  very  many  districts,  in 
the  most  expensively  built  parts  of  New 
York  city,  where  these  features  of  uncer- 
tainty are  especially  prominent. 

To  reconsider  the  influence  of  the  natural 
conditions  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  those  conditions  have  been 
modified  by  art,  with  a  view  to  indicating 
the  sanitary  result,  it  may  be  said  that  much 
of  the  city  below  Madison  Square — the 
sand  formation — was  originally  good,  and 
would  be  good  to-day,  but  for  its  contami- 
nation, by  leakage  from  sewers  and  other- 
wise. It  certainly  has  no  defect  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  remove  quite  completely. 
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The  swamp  areas  were  originally  bad, 
and  are  probably,  all  things  considered,  not 
less  bad  at  the  present  time.  They  have 
been  more  or  less  efficiently  drained, — gener- 
ally less, — ^but  the  ground-water  naturally 
moving  toward  them  carries  with  it  an 
unwholesome  amount  of  organic  matter, 
leading  probably  to  a  decided  contamina- 
tion of  the  soil.  ITie  accretions  of  the 
shore  were  bad  in  origin,  and  are  vilely  bad 
in  their  present  condition.  Work  now  in 
progress  may  modify,  but  it  will  by  no 
means  remove,  their  inherent  foulness.  The 
rocky  sites,  with  proper  attention  to  the 
drainage  of  foundations  and  cellars,  and 
with  an  amount  of  care  that  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  expended  in  excluding  soil  moisture, 
need  not  be  objectionable;  without  such  care 
they  must  be  unwholesome.  The  sites  of  the 
old  marshes  and  valleys,  across  which  streets 
have  been  earned  on  high  embankments, 
were  not  fit  for  human  habitation  in  their 
original  condition,  and  unless  much  more 
than  ordinary  care  is  exercised  in  construc- 
tion, houses  built  several  feet  above  their 
stagnant  and  polluted  waters  cannot  be 
healthful  residences.  The  heavier  soil  of 
Murray  Hill,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  island 
bearing  naturally  much  water,  needs,  for  the 
safety  of  its  population,  the  same  careful 
treatment  that  has  been  indicated  as  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  the  rocky  sites. 

Upon  the  foundation  thus  described,  and 
with  an  eye  single  to  rapid  aggrandizement, 
a  busy  and  bustling  community  has  grown 
as  by  magic,  and  has  secured  to  itself  most 
of  the  sup>ei:^cial  attributes  of  a  great  and 
splendid  city.  The  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise out  of  which  the  prosperity  of  New 
York  has  been  created  has  concentrated 
itself  intently  upon  two  leading  objects: 
material  prosperity,  and  architectural  and 
decorative  magnificence.  It  has  not  only 
thrust  the  fundamental  requirements  of 
healthful  conditions  of  life  into  a  collateral 
position,  it  has,  until  very  lately,  absolutely 
Ignored  the  whole  subject.  From  the  time 
when  New  York  began  to  be  a  city  until  this 
day,  the  construction  of  its  streets,  and 
sewers,  and  wharves  has  been,  if  not  guided, 
at  least  largely  controlled  by  men  who  have 
either  sought  only  political  or  pecuniary 
profit,  or  who  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
centrate their  attention  so  fixedly  upon  the 
security  of  their  chairs  and  their  salaries  that 
the  interests  of  the  public  have  been  too 
much  unrecognized  or  disregarded.  In  say- 
ing this,  no  personal  reflection  is  intended 
upon  the  present  or  past  chiefs  of  department 


of  the  city.  Some  of  the  important  offices 
are  now,  and  have  oflen  hitherto  been,  held 
by  worthy,  respectable,  and  intelligent  men ; 
but  any  one  who  may  attempt  to  obtain 
information  at  their  hands  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  degree  to  which  their 
attention  and  their  best  exertion  is  neces- 
sarily devoted  to  the  mere  business  of  pol- 
itics. To  this  is  to  be  added  vast  cupidity 
among  lower  officials,  and  endless  rascality. 
Surely  any  one  who  examines  the  older 
sewers,  and  drains,  and  pavements  of  New 
York  must  recognize  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
most  important  work  has  been  conceived  in 
ignorance  and  executed  in  infamy. 

This  condition,  unfortunately,  is  an  im- 
movable one.  It  seems  almost  futile  to 
point  out  errors  or  to  indicate  improve- 
ments in  face  of  the  probability  that  public 
work  will  always  remain  in  the  hands  of 
politicians,  and  in  face  of  the  certainty  that 
politicians,  however  meritorious  in  their  pri- 
vate capacity,  will  never  render  such  public 
service  as  the  public  good  demands. 

The  feature  of  the  municipal  improve- 
ments of  New  York  to  which  reference  is 
most  frecjuentiy  made  in  sanitary  discussion 
is  its  sewerage.  A  very  careful  expert  ex- 
amination of  this  work,  conducted  during 
September,  October,  and  November,  1880, 
shows  it  to  be,  as  a  whole,  very  much  better 
than  the  popular  belief  concerning  it  would 
indicate.  There  are  still,  especially  below 
Forty-second  street  and  in  Harlem,  many 
old  sewers,  which  were  constructed  without 
reference  to  any  definite  plan,  which  were 
laid  in  insecure  ground,  of  which  the 
materials  are  inadequate  and  the  grades 
most  defective,  and  which  are,  all  things 
considered,  as  bad  as  they  very  well  could 
be.  Some  of  the  worst  of  these  sewers 
have  been  rebuilt  and  much  improved,  but 
there  is  still  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
work  done  before  the  sewerage  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Board, 
in  1849  (when  the  length  of  the  existing 
sewers  was  estimated  at  about  seventy 
miles),  which  is  quite  unfit  for  the  work  of 
sanitary  drainage. 

In  New  York,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
early  work  of  sewerage  related  to  the  sup- 
pression of  brooks.  In  1676,  the  brook 
flowing  through  Broad  street  was  lined  with 
planks,  and  converted  into  an  open  sewer. 
This  originally  drained  the  low  grounds 
about  Beaver  street.  It  has  been  improved 
and  rebuilt  from  time  to  time,  and  little  posi- 
tive information  is  to  be  obtained  concern- 
ing it.     It  has  no  man-holes,  and  \t\^  rcvo^\\^ 
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below  tide-level.  It  is  said  to  be  built  of 
stone  and  brick,  and  still  to  retain  sorae  of 
its  original  wood-work.  It  is  liable,  at  any 
time,  to  fall  in  pieces ;  but  it  still  serves  as 
an  outlet  for  the  entire  drainage  of  about 
thirty-eight  acres  of  densely  covered  terri- 
tory. TTie  lines  of  drainage  now  delivering 
into  it  are  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  In  like  manner,  the  brooks  leading 
from  marehes  and  ponds,  in  other  low  parts 
of  the  city,  were  first  inclosed,  and  then 
covered,  and  finally  converted  into  public 
sewers,  serving  for  the  discharge  of  domestic 
wastes  and  of  surface  and  subsoil  water. 
Such  work  was  done  only  as  necessity  com- 
pelled it,  and  the  manner  of  its  doing  was 
dictated  by  the  opinions  or  by  the  notions 
of  those  who  happened  for  the  moment  to 
be  in  positions  of  authority. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  cent- 
iiry,  when  speculation  in  real  estate  became 
rife,  public  improvements  of  this  sort  were 
prosecuted  wiUi  vigor.  The  brook  in  Canal 
street  was  walled  in,  and  a  stone  bridge  was 
built  at  Broadway.  It  was  proposed,  at 
about  this  time,  to  lay  out  an  extensive  park 
on  the  east  side,  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  which  was  to  be  the  Collect — a  beauti- 
fiil  pond  supplied  by  living  springs,  and 
reported  to  have  no  bottom  (its  depth  was 
about  forty  feet).  The  suggestion  was  con- 
sidered impracticable,  because  of  the  re- 
moteness of  the  locality  and  the  impropriety 
of  spending  public  money  for  such  a  pui- 
l>0sc.  This  remote  region  is  now  probably 
the  most  densely  populated  area  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

The  increase  of  pavement  and  of  roofed 
area  made  necessary  some  general  provision 
for  the  removal  of  rain-fail,  and  the  system 
of  conducting  it  to  large,  deep  sewers  was  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  office  already 
being  performed  by  large,  deep  sewers 
originally  constructed  with  another  aim. 
Stone  being  inconvenient  to  handle,  brick 
came  into  use,  and  the  construction  of  the 
sewers  was  much  improved, — though,  as 
the  brick-work  was  laid  with  lime-mortar, 
which  seems  long  since  to  have  disap- 
peared, many  of  these  sewers  are  simply 
shdls  of  open  brick-work,  held  in  position 
by  the  pressure  of  earth  about  them. 

In  New  York,  as  elsewhere,  the  intro- 
ducdon  of  a  public  water-supply  was  un- 
dertaken without  the  accompanying  pro- 
vision of  a  comprehensive  system  of  drain- 
age. The  house  waste  was  turned  into  old 
drains  and  sewers  not  constructed  for  such 
use,  and  not  adapted  to  it,  or  into  vaults 


and  cesspools  and  street-gutters  where  tiiere 
were  no  sewers.  Experience,  the  worid 
over,  has  amply  indicated  the  defects  of 
the  prevailing  mediod  of  sewerage,  bufno 
important  modification  of  it  was  made  in 
New  York  until  the  introduction  of  pipe- 
sewers,  in  1864.  It  is  still  adhered  to  wher- 
ever sewers  are  constructed  of  such  large 
diameter  as  to  require  the  use  of  brick. 

When  the  care  of  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  sewers  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Board,  the 
population  of  the  city  being  about  half  a 
million,  the  extension  of  the  sewer  system 
was  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve 
miles  per  year,  so  that  in  1855  the  total 
length  had  more  than  doubled.  The  con- 
trol of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Department 
was  rather  nominal  than  real.  It  had  charge 
of  the  construction,  it  is  true,  but  it  could 
build  only  such  sewers  as  were  ordered  by 
the  Common  Council,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing like  system  in  the  work.  Sewers  were 
sometimes  required  to  flow  in  a  direction 
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contrary  to  the  grade  of  the  street,  and  the 
orders  given  were  by  no  means  generally 
controlled  by  the  obvious  engineering  re- 
quirements of  the  locality.  The  greatest 
improvement  undertaken  during  this  period 
was  the  adoption  of  the  egg-shaped  section 
(four  feet  high,  two  feet  eight  inches  wide), 
which  contracted  the  ordinary  flow  into  a 
smaller  and  better  flushed  channel. 

Through  the  absence  of  a  comprehensive 
system,  and  by  the  action  of  unfaithful  con- 
tractors and  equally  unfaithful  inspectors, 
the  early  work  was  of  the  worst  character. 
Much  of  it  still  exists,  buried  out  of  sight 
beneath  the  streets,  and  really  doing  more 
harm  than  good.  The  discredit  of  work 
done  under  its  direction  is  by  no  means 
chargeable  to  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Depart- 
ment, which  was  little  more  than  the  agent 
of  the  Common  Council  in  executing  its 
separate  enactments.  Its  annual  reports  for 
the  years  1863  and  1864  contain  frequent 
and  emphatic  appeals  for  the  necessary 
authority  to  execute  much-needed  reforms. 

In  1865,  the  Legislature  passed  a  Sewer- 
age Act,  which  was  the  first  attempt  at 
systematic  work.  At  this  time  the  popula- 
tion had  increased  to  three-quarters  of  a 
million ;  the  extent  of  the  sewerage  was 
estimated  at  nearly  two  hundred  miles ;  and 
there  were  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty  receiving  basins  to  collect  the  water  of 
the  street  gutters.  A  corps  of  engineers 
was  now  organized;  the  city  was  divided 
into  drainage  districts,  and  plans  were  pre- 
pared for  those  parts  of  the  city  into  which 
an  extension  of  the  system  seemed  of  most 
immediate  importance ;  but  the  two  hundred 
miles  of  old  work  in  narrow  and  crowded 
business  streets  constituted  a  most  trouble- 
some problem.  Many  of  the  more  serious 
existing  defects  were  gradually  improved; 
but  their  condition  to  this  day  leaves  very 
much  to  be  desired.  In  1 868,  an  intercepting 
sewer  was  constructed  in  Eleventh  avenue, 
between  Twenty-third  and  Thirty-second 
streets,  which  delivers  the  outflow  of  the 
sewers  of  this  district  at  the  foot  of  Twenty- 
third  street.  The  effect  of  this  work  was 
most  advantageous,  and  it  led  to  a  consid- 
erable extension  of  the  system. 

In  1870,  the  city  government  was  reorgan- 
iied,  and  the  new  charter  provided  for  a 
Department  of  Public  Works,  under  which 
a  bureau  was  formed  having  charge  of  the 
sewerage  and  drainage  of  Manhattan  Island. 
It  was  one  of  the  early  acts  of  this  bureau 
to  construct^  in  compliance  with  the  recom- 
mendatimi   of  the  Board  of  Health,   the 


sjrstem  of  under-ground  drainage  (above 
Fifty-fourth  street)  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  It  has  also  greatly 
extended  the  use  of  vitrified  pipe  in  the  con- 
struction of  sewers,  and  has  done  important 
work  in  the  construction  of  intercepting  or 
collecting  sewers  at  certain  places  along  the 
river  front. 

The  statistics  of  the  existing  sewerage 
works  are  as  follows:  sewers,  341  miles > 
under-ground  or  land  drains  above  Fifty- 
fourth  street,  14  miles;  culverts,  18  miles; 
receiving  basins  (gutter  catch-basins),  4540* 
Total  cost  (estimated),  about  $10,000,000. 

As  above  stated,  the  average  quality  of 
this  work  is  much  better  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Some  of  the  later  constructions 
especially  reflect  credit  on  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity of  the  engineer  directing  them.  The 
chief  fault  to  be  found  with  the  sewerage 
and  land-drainage  system  relates  especially 
to  the  defective  condition  of  the  older  work, 
and  to  the  inherent  vice  of  the  methods  pur* 
sued.  In  many  places  land  has  been  left 
undrained  which  ought  to  have  been 
drained :  the  sewers,  nominally  tight,  are  far 
firom  being  really  tight,  for  even  the  pipe- 
sewers  leak  at  nearly  every  joint,  and  the 
whole  system  is  an  enormous  source  of  soil- 
pollution.  The  land  drains  cannot  be  trusted 
to  remain  permanendy  serviceable;  the 
sewers  are  constantly  pouring  into  the  rivers 
a  mass  of  street  dirt  and  decomposing  or- 
ganic matter,  much  of  which  is  permanendy 
lodged  in  the  slips  between  the  piers ;  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  whole  net-work  of  sewers — 
which  is  brought  into  communication  with 
every  house  through  its  connecting  drain — 
is  a  vast,  foul,  and  unventilated  gasometer, 
wherein  organic  matter  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, and  always  more  or  less  infected  with 
the  dejecta  of  the  sick,  is  undergoing  the 
worst  form  of  decomposition,  and  producing 
resultant  gases  of  the  most  pernicious  char- 
acter. 

These  defects  are  mainly  unavoidable  in 
any  method  of  sewerage  by  which  storm- 
water  and  household  wastes  are  delivered 
through  the  same  channel,  and  they  are 
universal  in  all  works  of  combined  sewerage. 
They  manifest  themselves  not  only  in  Amer- 
ican cities,  but  quite  as  much  elsewhere, 
even  in  London,  where  the  outcry  against 
them  is  constant  and  increasing. 

It  is  by  no  means  all  parts  of  the  sewers, 
even  in  the  lower  portions  of  New  York, 
that  are  especially  foul ;  but  the  foulness  in 
many  places  is  excessive,  and  it  certainly 
would  be  a  moderate  statement  to  s^c^  \>\^X. 
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no  half-mile  of  the  brick  sewers  of  the  city 
IS  entirely  clean;  the  aggregate  deposit, 
especially  during  the  dry  and  hot  summer 
months,  is  simply  enormous.  An  inspection 
of  the  pipe-sewers  shows  them  to  be  in 
much  better  condition ;  but  even  here  con- 
siderable accumulations  exist;  and  not  sel- 
dom, where  the  sewer  is  laid  in  a  rocky 
embankment,  the  escape  of  the  liquid  por- 
tions of  sewage  at  the  joints  leaves  the  most 
offensive  solid  matters  stranded  along  the 
line. 

Worse  even  than  the  sewers,  though 
fortunately  not  in  direct  communication 
with  the  interiors  of  the  houses,  are  the 
thousands  of  catch-basins  at  the  street 
corners.  Even  in  a  city  the  streets  of 
which  are  decently  paved  and  decently 
kept,  the  catch-basins  always  retain  along 
with  their  mud  a  great  amount  of  decom- 
posing organic  matter.  In  New  York,  the 
streets  of  which  are  filthy  beyond  description, 
this  condition  is  correspondingly  worse;  so 
bad,  indeed,  that  the  only  reason  why  they 
are  not  so  dangerous  as  the  interior  of  the 
sewers  themselves  is  that  their  exhalations 
are  exposed  to  atmospheric  dilution. 

With  an  incomprehensible  fatuity,  engi- 
neers in  charge  of  city  sewers  have  accepted 
as  a  means  for  ventilating  them  the  entirely 
trivial  device  of  covering  their  infrequent 
man-holes  with  slightly  perforated  covers. 
That  some  immunity  is  thus  secured  against 
the  pressure  given  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sewer  by  a  rapid  increase  in  the  volume  of 
its  flow,  and  otherwise,  is  doubtless  true; 
but  these  perforated  covers  can  have  no 
more  effect  upon  the  enormous  production 
of  foul  air  within  the  sewers  than  had  the 
small  vent  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta 
upon  its  poisonous  atmosphere. 

To  say  that  the  sewerage  system  of  New 
York  is  especially  bad,  according  to  the 
world's  standard  of  such  work,  would  not 
be  true.  To  say  that  it  is  tolerable,  as  an 
element  of  the  improvement  of  a  great  city, 
would  be  equally  untrue.  It  is  as  good  as 
such  sewerage  is  apt  to  be;  but  all  such 
sewerage  is  quite  unsuited  to  the  sanitary 
requirements  of  a  city. 

It  is  a  popular  notion  that  New  York 
has  an  almost  unequaled  advantage  of  site, 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  washed  on  each  side 
by  a  great  river,  by  which  its  drainage  is  at 
once  removed.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
East  River  is  not  a  river  at  all ;  only  a  con- 
stricted tidal  gut,  through  which  the  ebb 
and  flow  are  very  strong — the  ebb,  owing 
to  the  greater  height  of  the  tide  of  Long 


Island  Sound  entering  fix>m  Throgg's  Neck, 
being  much  the  stronger  of  the  two  and  so 
effecting  a  certain  preponderance  of  outflow 
at  Sandy  Hook.  The  North  River  is  a 
broad  and  deep  estuary,  of  which  the  ebb 
is  greater  than  the  flow  by  the  amount  of 
the  fresh  water  of  the  Hudson  (sometimes 
insignificant  in  summer),  and  of  the  small 
creeks  and  "kills"  which  drain  the  very 
narrow  water-shed  of  the  lower  valley. 
This  comparatively  slight  excess  of  outward 
current  has  but  a  limited  effect  on  the  re- 
moval of  discharged  sewage,  as  the  great 
tidal  basin  inside  of  Sandy  Hook  has  very 
wide  area,  where  the  movement  is  so  slight 
as  to  permit  deposits  to  form.  In  con- 
sidering the  effect  of  the  surrounding  water 
on  the  disposal  of  matters  discharged  by 
the  sewers,  we  are  therefore  met  by  the 
probability  that  only  an  insignificant  propor- 
tion of  them  ever  crosses  the  bar  at  Sandy 
Hook.  In  one  form  or  another,  nearly  the 
whole  contribution — and  it  is  enormous^is 
deposited,  consumed  by  fishes,  or  evaporated 
between  Sing  Sing  and  Throgg*s  Neck  on 
the  north,  and  Coney  Island  and  Prince's 
Bay  on  the  south.  Under  the  action  of  the 
winds  much  of  the  coarser  refuse  is  stranded 
on  the  shore. 

Bad  though  the  public  sewers  are,  as  a 
source  of  sewer-gas  and  as  a  means  for  fur- 
nishing a  foul  and  often  infected  taint  to  the 
atmosphere  of  dwelling-houses,  they  are, 
doubtless,  a  less  important  factor  in  influenc- 
ing the  public  health  than  are  the  drains  by 
which  they  are  connected  with  the  houses, 
and  the  soil-pipes  and  waste-pipes  by  which 
the  wastes  of  human  life  are  conveyed  to 
those  drains. 

"  Sewer-gas"  is,  perhaps,  entitled  to  all  the 
blame  that  it  receives,  as  a  source  of  disease 
and  death.  Its  name,  however,  is  a  mis- 
leading one,  for  the  foul  emanations  given 
off  by  the  outlets  of  our  sinks  and  basins, 
and  baths  and  water-closets,  is  more  often 
due  to  processes  whose  seat  is  in  the  house- 
drainage  pipes  themselves  than  to  the  de- 
composition of  filth  in  the  more  distant 
sewers.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  with- 
draw attention  somewhat  from  defects  in 
the  public  sewers,  which  the  community  is 
probably  powerless  to  overcome,  and  to 
direct  it  to  defects  of  house-drainage,  which 
are  much  more  completely  under  individual 
control. 

The  whole  system  of  interior  house- 
drainage  has  grown  up  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  public  water-supply; — it  has  really 
**  grown  "  up.     Its  methods  are  purely  the 
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creature  of  circumstance,  and  their  develop- 
ment has  been  guided  by  the  desire  for 
close  economy  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
desire  for  profitable  work  on  the  other. 
The  art  of  house-drainage  is  one  of  the 
many  arts  which  the  world  is  disposed  to 
intrust  to  ''practical"  guidance.  In  this 
department,  the  plumber  still  rules  supreme. 
Architects,  with  rare  exceptions,  being 
already  overtaxed  with  the  artistic  and  the 
commercial  elements  of  their  profession, 
are  glad  to  leave  the  prescription  of  plumb- 
ing-work where  it  has  always  remained—- in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  to  carry  out  the 
work.  Specifications  for  plumbing  are  usu- 
ally drawn  up  by  plumbers,  or  copied  from 
previous  plumbers'  sp>ecifications.  Physi- 
ciansy  with  equally  rare  exceptions,  while 
recognizing  the  influence  of  defective  drain- 
age, cannot  pretend  to  master  the  details 
of  an  art  so  different  fix>m  their  own,  and 
now  undergoing  such  rapid  development. 
Householders,  while  relying  solely  on  the 
plumber's  advice,  have  not  ceased  to  regard 
him  as  a  plundering  enemy,  and  to  shun 
every  occasion  for  his  services.  If  extrava- 
gant, and  given  to  the  multiplication  of 
costly  luxuries,  they  are  apt  not  to  look 
beyond  the  obvious  advantages  of  copious 
water-supply  and  its  ready  removal. 
Among  plumbers  themselves  there  are 
many  honorable  exceptions  to  the  general 
rale,-— many  men  who  are  earnestly  striving 
to  discover  and  to  remove  defects  in  the 
established  processes  of  their  trade;  but 
the  great  mass  of  those  engaged  in  that 
handicraft  have  no  conception  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  their  work  should  be  guided, 
and  no  respect  for  any  suggestion  looking 
to  a  radical  modification  of  what  they  have 
been  taught  to  do. 

Here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  lies  the 
great  danger  to  the  health  of  the  people  of 
any  city.  A  well-built  house  may  be  almost 
entirely  protected  against  the  unwholesome 
influence  of  its  surroimdings,  and  may,  un- 
doubtedly, if  reasonably  well  located,  be 
made  a  safe  habitation ;  but  a  city  house, 
however  well  built,  which  contains  the  in- 
herent defects  very  rarely  absent  from  the 
best  houses,  and  which  are  almost  universal 
in  all  except  the  best,  seems  so  subject  to 
the  infection  of  disease  that  one  can  regard 
the  robust  health  of  its  occupants  only  with 
the  sort  of  wonder  with  which  we  contem- 
plate the  ruddy  vigor  of  bone-boilers  and 
scavengers.  It  is  one  of  the  beneficent 
mysteries  that  characterize  our  existence 
that  we  so  often  face  dangers  unscathed, 


and  lead,  in  health  and  happiness,  long 
lives,  which  ought,  according  to  all  sanitary 
rules,  to  be  short  and  miserable.  But  it 
is  only  the  many  fortunate  ones  who  do 
escape  the  dangers  by  which  they  are  men- 
aced. That  these  dangers  are  fatal  to 
more  than  a  few  of  our  race  is  shown  by 
the  enormous  aggregate  mortality  from 
preventible  diseases  which  are  always  pres- 
ent among  us,  and  which  burst  into  such 
frequent  epidemic  explosions.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  diphtheria, 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  malignant  diar- 
rhoea, and  many  other  zymotic  diseases,  are 
either  directly  occasioned  or  greatly  fostered 
by  what  is  known  under  the  general  term 
"  defective  drainage."  It  is  perfectly  dem- 
onstrated that  typhoid  fever  and  Asiatic 
cholera,  whatever  their  ultimate  origin,  find 
their  channel  for  extension  solely  in  certain 
infected  substances  which  are  discharged 
from  the  diseased  body.  We  know,  abso- 
lutely, that  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
drainage  of  any  house  (and  of  course  a 
proper  care  of  the  dejections  of  inmates 
sick  with  the  disease),  we  can  render  the 
origin  of  another  case  of  cholera  or  typhoid 
fever  in  that  house  impossible.  Its  occu- 
pants may  receive  infection  elsewhere,  but 
if  the  house-drainage  and  the  care  of  the 
sick  are  what*  they  should  be,  they  cannot 
receive  it  there. 

To  secure  such  a  result  as  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  improve  the  standard  of  house- 
drainage  work,  not  only  to  the  point  to 
which  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York 
has  thought  it  prudent  to  demand  improve- 
ment, but  radically  and  absolutely. 

It  would  extend  this  paper  beyond  its 
assigned  limits  to  attempt  anything  like  a 
complete  description  of  the  almost  universal 
faults  of  our  soil-pipes  and  waste-pipes  and 
traps.  They  are  quite  generally  wrong  in 
principle  and  bad  in  execution.  Especially 
in  the  older  houses,  the  perforations  of  lead 
soil-pipes  are  an  unsuspected  but  often 
serious  source  of  trouble.  In  old  houses  as 
well  as  in  new,  the  absence  or  insufficiency 
of  soil-pipe  ventilation  is  another.  In  old 
houses  as  well  as  in  new,  the  discharge  of  the 
drainage  through  earthenware  pipes  laid 
under  the  cellar  floor,  the  joints  almost 
always  leaking,  is  another.  The  siphoning 
or  emptying  of  traps  by  the  flow  of  water 
through  the  waste-pipes  to  which  their  out- 
lets lead,  is  another.  The  separation  of  the 
house-drains  from  the  foul  street-sewer  by 
a  simple  water-seal  trap,  with  no  means  for 
the  admission  of  fresh  a\T  to  X.\\e  Yvom&^  Vj^- 
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tem,  is  another.  There  axe  others  still,  of 
minor  character,  but  of  great  aggregate 
influence. 

The  cardinal  fault  of  all,  not  even  sur- 
passed by  the  unventilated  soil-pipe,  is  the 
water-closet  which  is  in  almost  universal, 
use  all  over  Christendom.  This  is  known 
as  the  "pan"  closet.  It  probably  is  not, 
but  it  certainly  might  be,  the  invention  of 
the  devil.  The  principle  of  its  construction 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 
It  consists  of  an  earthenware  bowl  closed 
at  the  bottom  by  a  planished  copper  pan, 
arranged  to  hold  water  to  a  certain  depth  in 
the  bowl.  Seen  from  above,  it  has  a  most 
cleanly  and  innocent  appearance.  Immedi- 
ately below  the  copper  pan  there  is  a 
chamber  of  horrors  known  to  the  trade  as 
a  "  container,"  and  a  container  indeed  it  is ! 
It  contains  what  it  pretends  to  remove, 
until  no  other  utensil  of  human  economy  is 
one-half  so  foul.  It  is  of  cast-iron,  and  has 
its  outlet  through  a  bent  pipe  (a  trap), 
which  shuts  off  its  atmosphere  from  that 
of  the  drain  beyond,  as  the  sealing  water 


PAN    CLOSBT. 


of  the  pan  shuts  it  off  from  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room.  This  container  becomes 
splashed,  and  soiled,  and  coated,  and  furred 
with  an  accumulation  of  foecal  matter  and 
urine,  which  the  mere  tilting  of  the  pan, 
with  its  cupful  of  water,  is  powerless  to 
remove,  and  much  of  which  remains  in  j 
adhesion  to  the  iron  until  wasted  away  by  ! 


the  slow  processes  of  a  foul  and  dangerous 
decomposition,  made  still  more  foid  and 
dangerous  by  the  entire  absence  of  fresh  air. 

In  this  container,  day  and  night,  year  in 
and  year  out,  this  decomposition  is  ever 
going  on.  The  gases  produced  penetrate 
and  mfect  and  escape  from  the  sealing  water 
of  the  pan,  and  the  bacteria  originating  in 
fermentation  in  the  sewer  and  soil-pipe, 
spreading  through  the  foul  contents  of  die 
un flushed  trap,  find  a  fresh  field  for  their 
activity  in  the  coating  of  the  container. 
When  the  pan  is  thrown  down,  after 
use,  the  pent-up  gases  escape  through 
the  seat  with  a  stifling  whiff  familiar  to 
all  who  have  been  subjected  to  it, — as 
who  in  a  modem  city  has  not  been  I  The 
movement  of  the  pan  is  actuated  by  a 
spindle  which  passes  through  a  hole  in  the 
iron  wall  of  the  container,  which  often  has 
sufficient  windage  for  the  constant  escape 
of  the  contained  air.  The  bowl  is  attached 
to  the  container  by  a  seating  of  putty,  which 
in  time  becomes  corroded  and  leaking. 
These  closets  generally  getting  their  supply 
of  water  by  the  operation  of  a  valve,  and  an 
escape  being  needed  for  the  leakage  of  this 
valve,  a  hole  for  its  passage  is  made  through 
the  wall  of  the  container,  and  this  furnishes 
another  means  for  the  unobstructed  escape 
of  foul  odors. 

The  popularity  of  the  pan  doset  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  an  enormous  demand 
enables  it  to  be  manufactured  very  cheaply, 
and  to  the  fact  that  it  is, "  after  all,  the  most 
reliable," — that  it  "does  not  get  out  of 
order," — which  means  that  whatever  is 
dumped  from  its  pan  is  hidden  from  sight, 
and  that  it  has  a  large  oudet  which  is  not 
liable  to  become  obstructed.  A  moment's 
consideration  of  the  diagram  and  descri]>- 
tion  here  given  must  convince  any  sane 
person  that  it  is  radically  unfit  to  be  used 
within  the  walls  of  any  dwelling-house. 

During  the  past  few  years  earnest  efforts 
have  been  made  to  produce  something  less 
objectionable,  and  two  substitutes  have 
attained  considerable  popularity :  one  of 
them  is  of  the  class  known  as  the  Jennings,, 
which  holds  water  in  the  bowl  and  dis- 
charges through  a  valved  oudet  placed  at 
the  side.  This  closet  at  first  commended 
itself  to  all  sanitarians,  but  experience  with 
it  has  developed  a  considerable  tendency 
to  foulness  in  connection  with  the  valve, 
and  in  the  restricted  space  between  the 
valve  and  the  trap  below.  The  other  sub- 
stitute  holds  its  water  in  the  bowl  by  a 
weighted  valve  closing  tighdy  against  its 
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outlet  in  place  of  the  pan.  This  also  has 
a  second  trap  below,  and  the  intervening 
space,  while  undoubtedly  far  preferable  to 
the  container  of  the  pan  closet,  is  still  un- 
clean and  unventilated,  and  the  closet  is  by 
no  means  free  from  serious  objection.  These 
three  classes  of  closets  are  practically  the 
only  ones  in  use  in  New  York  City,  if  we 
except  a  very  common  kind  of  hopper  closet, 
which  is  so  foul  as  to  be  quite  unacceptable 
for  family  use. 

In  a  very  large  majority  of  cases,  water- 
closets  are  flushed,  not  as  they  should  be, 
from  independent  cisterns  containing  water 
drawn  upon  for  no  other  purpose,  but 
through  valves  connected  with  the  main 
water-supply  of  the  house.  The  use  of 
such  "  valve  "  closets  on  the  cellar  or  base- 
ment floor  is  not  open  to  serious  objection ; 
but  their  use  should  be  prohibited  on  all 
higher  floors.  All  who  are  accustomed  to  use 
stationary  wash-basins  will  have  frequently 
noticed  that  when  the  faucets  are  opened 
for  drawing  water  there  is  a  strong  inward 
suction,  caused  by  the  emptying  of  the  pipes 
by  the  opening  of  faucets  below.  This  same 
suction  occurs  under  corresponding  circum- 
stances when  the  valve  in  the  water-closet  is 
opened.  When  it  does  occur,  the  foul  at- 
mosphere of  the  closet-bowl — and  too  often 
the  foul  smearing  of  its  walls — are  drawn 
directly  into  the  pipes,  to  mingle  with  the 
supply  from  which  drinking-water  is  taken. 
Serious  epidemics  of  typhoid  have  been 
directly  traced  to  this  source  of  contamina- 
tion. Its  undetected  agency  in  producing 
disease  has  probably  been  very  great. 

Under  the  water-closet,  for  the  protection 
of  th^  ceilings  below,  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice to  introduce  a  "  safe  " — a  leaden  tray 
to  receive  leakage  and  overflow.  In  a  large 
majority  of  existing  work,  the  outlet  to  this 
tray  is  directly  into  the  main  trap  below  the 
water-closet,  and  furnishes  an  escape  for 
its  exhalations.  To  make  a  water-closet 
"  first-class,"  it  is  usually  considered  neces- 
sary to  inclose  it  with  tight  ornamental  car- 
pentry, whereby  the  space  under  the  seat, 
more  often  than  not  fouled  and  stained  by 
sbpping  and  leakage,  becomes  another  un- 
ventilated seat  of  foul  decomposition,  whose 
gaseous  products  find  ready  access  to  the 
spaces  within  partitions,  and  difluse  them- 
selves behind  walls  and  between  ceilings 
and  floors,  tainting  the  atmosphere  of  the 
whole  house,  until  an  unaccustomed  nostril 
detects  the  closet  odor  at  the  first  opening 
of  the  street  door. 

The  defects  in  house-drainage  enumerated 


above  are  not  confined  to  houses  of  the 
worst,  nor  even  of  the  medium  class,  but 
are  prevalent  in  the  very  best  houses  in 
New  York, —  almost  without  exception. 
They  are  defects  in  the  presence  of  which 
even  the  best  house  is  far  from  being  a  safe 
residence.  Other  faults — ^such  as  the  un- 
clean condition  of  waste  pipes — might  be 
enumerated,  which  are  almost  as  common, 
and  the  influence  of  which,  while  less 
marked,  is  still  most  serious. 

Add  to  the  above,  wet  cellars,  damp 
foundations,  the  use  of  the  cellar  as  a  source 
of  the  air  to  be  heated  for  the  warming  of 
the  house,  and  the  general  lack  of  ventila- 
tion, especially  when  steam  heating  is  re- 
sorted to,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  reason  why  this  great  city  is  subject  to 
a  death-rate  which,  in  the  light  of  what  is 
now  known,  is  the  disgrace  of  its  authorities 
and  the  shame  of  its  intelligent  citizens. 

Nor  is  it  alone  to  the  condition  of  the 
houses  and  their  drainage,  nor  to  the  public 
sewerage,  with  its  accompanying  soil  satura- 
tion and  contamination,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  causes  of  such  wide-spread  insalu- 
brity. The  worse  than  defective  paving  of 
the  streets,  the  utter  neglect  of  superficial 
cleanliness,  the  vast,  unsolved  problem  of 
garbage  removal,  and  the  universal  license 
concerning  the  fouling  of  the  streeets  and 
gutters,  are  no  mean  factors  in  the  problem. 

Even  those  New  York  readers  of  this 
magazine  who  are  chiefly  familiar  with 
the  great  thoroughfares,  and  with  streets 
which  are  kept  comparatively  unfoul  by 
private  subscription,  will  readily  concede 
the  justice  of  the  above  allusion.  Let  them 
but  walk  a  little  way  out  of  the  usual  course 
of  their  daily  routes,  and  they  will  realize 
that  no  description  could  portray  the  horrible 
state  of  the  streets.  Almost  the  whole  region 
south  of  Fourteenth  street,  west  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  West  Broadway,  and  east  of 
Second  avenue ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
bordering  streets  of  the  city ;  and  that  great 
foul  center  of  crowded  population  between 
Broadway  and  the  Bowery,  are  simply  vast 
areas  of  indescribable  filth  which  can  hardly 
be  equaled  outside  New  Orleans  and 
Constantinople.  That  a  population  can  be 
so  healthy  as  it  should  be  amid  such  filthy 
and  rotting  surroundings  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved by  any  one  who  accepts  the  necessary 
relation  between  cleanliness  and  health- 
fulness. 

The  prevalence  of  offensive  industries  in 
certain  parts  of  the  city,  and  in  its  vicinity, 
on    Long   Island,  is  anothei  ^acVoi  \.o  \^ 
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seriously  considered.  The  dumping  of  the 
garbage-boats  in  the  Lower  Bay,  thanks  to 
the  noses  of  those  who  live  along  its  shores, 
is  likely  to  be  stopped  before  it  shall  have 
accomplished  its  full  measure  of  mischief; 
but  its  possibilities  for  mischief  are  very  great. 

The  water  supply  of  New  York,  already 
taxed  to  its  utmost,  and  about  to  be  greatly 
increased,  has  one  bearing  on  sanitary  con- 
ditions which  has  received  too  little  atten- 
tion. The  water  used  is  surely  much  less 
than  the  water  wasted ;  and,  whether  used 
or  wasted,  it  contributes  an  increasing  sup- 
ply to  the  millions  of  defective  joints  of 
sewers  and  house-drains  through  which  it 
escapes  into  the  soil,  aggravating  the  area 
of  saturation  and  contamination,  and  giving 
greater  effect  and  extension  to  one  of  the 
most  subtle  causes  of  local  insalubrity. 
There  is  a  clamor,  and,  under  present  con- 
ditions, a  need,  for  an  increased  water  sup- 
ply, which  must  involve  an  increased  foul 
saturation  of  the  ground. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  condition 
of  the  public  and  private  works  of  New 
York  City  which  have  a  marked  bearing  on 
the  state  of  the  public  health,  seems  a  suffi- 
cient justification  for  the  sub-title  given  to  this 
paper.  New  York,  as  a  whole,  is  certainly 
subject  to  grave  physical  disorders,  mainly 
of  a  chronic  character,  which,  undermining 
the  public  health,  certainly  constitute  a 
disease  of  the  gravest  kind.  In  so  far  as 
the  community  escapes  sickness  and  untime- 
ly death,  it  escapes  them  only.  It  is  to  the 
fresh  blood  that  it  is  constantly  drawing 
from  the  country  and  from  Europe,  to  the 
very  remarkable  natural  advantages  of  its 


situation,  and  to  the  exposure  of  its  great 
thoroughfares  to  the  prevailing  winds,  that 
its  partial  immunity  is  due.  The  only  reason 
why  it  may  not  become  as  healthy  as  its 
frequent  influx  of  fresh  blood,  its  exposed 
site,  and  its  natural  facilities  for  drainage 
would  indicate,  is  that  its  population  does 
not  realize,  and  probably  cannot  be  made  to 
realize,  the  degree  to  which  daily  life  within 
its  borders  is  surrounded  and  overshadowed 
by  removable  causes  of  unhealthfulness. 
This  realization  once  secured,  and  all  feas- 
ible remedial  measures  being  carried  into 
effect,  the  health  of  the  city  might  easily  be 
made  as  remarkable  as  are  its  prosperity,  its 
commercial  stability,  and  its  exterior  mag- 
nificence. 

In  a  subsequent  paper,  a  Remedy  for  the 
Disease  will  be  suggested.  The  suggestion 
will  not  be  pitched  to  the  key  of  expedi- 
ency. It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this 
writing  either  to  flatter  the  people  of  New 
York  with  the  idea  that  its  condition,  bad 
though  it  may  be,  is  not  worse  than  that  of 
other  great  cities,  nor  to  temper  the  cura- 
tive prescription  to  what  their  uninformed 
notions  may  be  disposed  to  accept.  The 
existing  facts  have  been  stated  without  re- 
serve ;  and  the  only  means  for  the  complete 
relief  which  the  present  state  of  the  world's 
knowledge  suggests  as  effective,  will  be  set 
forth  without  qualification,  in  the  hoi>e  that 
sooner  or  later  the  perfect  sanitary  stand- 
ard will  be  accepted  and  enforced,  and 
that  this  great  metropolis  may  yet  enter 
upon  a  new  and  vigorous  life,  un trammeled 
by  the  bondage  of  preventable  disease,  and 
fearless  of  preventable  death. 
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The  writer,  as  an  officer  of  I^ieutenant 
Schwatka's  Franklin  Search  Party,  of  1878- 
80,  had  unusual  opportunities  for  studying 
the  Esquimaux  character  and  habits,  and 
proposes  to  record  in  this  article  a  few  obser- 
vations derived  from  his  experience. 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  August, 
1878,  that  Lieutenant  Schwatka's  party  left 
the  whaling  schooner  upon  which  they  had 
taken  passage  to  North  Hudson  Bay,  and 
established  themselves  with  the  natives  of 
that  section  of  the  country.  Around  them 
had  clustered  a  village  of  fix)m  fifteen  to 


twenty  tuples  (tents  made  of  se^l-skin),  and 
comprising  about  eighty  or  nmety  people, 
old  and  young.  It  is  the  friendly  custom 
of  the  Esquimaux  to  gather  around  the 
white  visitors  in  their  country,  in  order  to 
supply  them  with  the  much-needed  anti- 
scorbutic— fresh  meat,  and  to  eat  of  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  rich  men's  table. 
Surrounding  the  whalers  in  their  winter 
quarters  are  the  snow-huts  of  the  natives, 
and  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  galley  at 
meal  times  may  be  seen  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  gazing  with  wistful  eyes  at  the 
"barge"   of   hard-tack,   and    sniffing    the 
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aroma  of  the  luscious  pork-stew.  To  them 
the  hard  bread,  that  would  defy  the  teeth  and 
puzzle  the  digestion  of  many  people  here,  is 
like  candy  to  our  children ;  and  the  "  black- 
strap "  molasses  which  is  fed  to  "  poor 
Jack "  is  ambrosial  nectar  to  them  when 
mixed  with  the  sailors'  barley-coffee,  or  even 
with  hot  water,  composing  that  time-honored 
beverage,  "  swankey."  So  was  it  around 
our  tent  at  Camp  Daly,  but  for  a  short  time 
only,  as  the  season  for  killing  reindeer  with 
the  fur  of  suitable  quality  for  winter  cloth- 
ing was  rapidly  passing,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  the  settlement  to  break  camp 
and  scatter  through  the  game  country,  as  is 
their  custom  in  the  summer  and  fall.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  until  midwinter  is  upon  them 
that  they  re-assemble  at  some  convenient 
point  on  the  coast,  where  they  can  hunt  for 
seals  and  walrus,  and  get  the  much-needed 
blubber  for  food  and  fuel. 

Their  life  in  their  hunting-camps  is  one 
of  constant  exercise.  The  game  is  roaming 
over  the  country,  and  the  tent  of  the  hunter 
remains  in  one  place  but  a  few  days.  Before 
leaving  the  shore  for  the  hunting-grounds, 
most  of  the  dogs  are  put  upon  the  islands 
near  the  main-land,  where  they  feed  upon 
the  littie  fish  found  in  the  sea-weed  when 
the  tide  recedes.  A  few  dogs  only  are 
taken  into  the  country  to  assist  in  moving 
camp,  but  otherwise  their  presence  is  a 
nuisance,  for,  to  prevent  them  from  chasing 
the  game,  they  are  kept  tied  near  their 
master's  tent,  and  make  existence  in  the 
neighborhood  a  burden  by  their  constant 
whining  and  shouting  for  freedom.  Day 
and  night  they  keep  up  this  terrible  uproar 
with  sleepless  industry,  so  that,  when  the 
noise  ceases,  the  hunter  knows  that  his  dog 
has  burst  his  bonds  and  is  probably  already 
in  mischief 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of 
August,  I  visited  one  of  these  hunting-camps 
on  the  southern  bank  of  Connery  River, 
above  the  gate- way  through  which  the 
search  party  passed  on  the  return  from 
King  William's  Land,  in  February,  1880. 
In  this  camp  were  three  tupics^  containing 
four  families,  and  when  moving  camp,  which 
occurred  every  other  day  while  I  was  with 
them,  every  one,  old  and  young,  men 
and  women,  had  his  load,  and  the  dogs 
staggered  under  burdens  that  would  fill  with 
sadness  the  heart  of  a  member  of  the  S.  P. 
C.  A.  Even  a  palsied  old  crone  had  upon 
her  back  the  skins  that  comprised  her  bed. 
It  was  a  comparatively  light  load,  but  she 
had  to  keep  up  with  the  Une  of  march  as 


best  she  could,  or  fall  behind  and  come  along 
at  her  leisiu-e.  Only  when  we  forded  the 
river,  which  was  accomplished  at  a  portage 
over  and  through  the  stones  of  which  the 
water  dashed  with  great  violence,  did  any 
one  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  old  woman. 
Then  two  young  men  took  her  light  frame 
in  their  brawny  arms  and  carried  her  safely 
through  the  torrent,  landing  her  upon  the 
opposite  shore,  where  she  was  again  left 
to  follow  or  not  as  she  pleased.  It  is  aston- 
ishing what  burdens  these  people  will  carry 
upon  their  backs,  by  means  of  a  thong  which 
passes  across  the  breast  and  just  below  the 
shoulders,  sometimes  supported  by  an  addi- 
tional thong  over  the  forehead.  Besides 
their  share  of  the  load,  the  women  have 
the  youngest  child  in  their  hoods  or  sitting 
upon  the  back-load,  with  their  feet  around 
the  mother's  neck.  The  men  seldom  offer 
to  relieve  their  partners  of  the  infant,  unless 
it  be  the  heir,  in  which  case  the  father  will 
sometimes  deign  to  take  him  upon  his  own 
bundle.  But  it  always  seemed  to  me  as  if 
the  fathers  would  rather  see  their  daughters 
left  behind  to  become  food  for  wolves  than 
lower  their  dignity  by  carrying  a  female  child. 

Arrived  at  the  spot  selected  for  the  new 
camp,  bundles  are  laid  aside,  and  all,  throw- 
ing themselves  upon  the  ground,  enjoy  a  few 
moments  of  peaceful  rest.  Then  pipes  are 
filled  and  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
conversation  upon  the  prospect  of  reindeer 
being  seen  is  entered  into  by  the  men, 
while  the  women  erect  the  tents,  unload  the 
dogs,  and  put  down  the  bedding.  If  there 
is  any  meat  in  camp,  moss  is  gathered  by 
the  women,  and  a  fire  is  started  in  the  door- 
way of  the  tent  to  cook  a  potful  of  meat, 
while  the  men  lounge  about  and  smoke,  or 
roam  over  the  hills  to  look  for  traces  of 
reindeer.  During  the  day-time,  while  the 
men  are  hunting,  the  women  and  children 
generally  repair  to  the  nearest  lake,  and  fish 
for  the  fine  salmon  which  abound  in  all  the 
waters  of  that  locality,  and  which  are  eaten 
either  raw  or  cooked. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  around  Camp  Daly 
are  not  only  filled  with  salmon,  but  flocks 
of  ducks  inhabit  the  waters,  laying  their  eggs 
among  the  rocks  that  bound  their  shores,  and 
rearing  their  young  upon  the  placid  waters 
of  the  tributaries  of  Hudson  Bay.  The 
eider-duck,  which  is  known  to  the  Esqui- 
maux as  fru-ah-tuk,  or  duck  proper,  is  seen 
in  great  abundance  wherever  water  can  be 
found  in  the  vicinity.  Even  at  Franklin 
Point,  on  King  William's  Land,  in  June, 
1878,  we  found  it  of  greal  vaVw^  \,o  m'5»  \.o 
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know  that  we  could  subsist  on  ducks  while, 
temporarily,  other  game  appeared  exhausted, 
and,  for  about  two  weeks,  they  formed  our 
only  diet.  We  ate  a  great  many  geese  and 
swans,  besides  eggs  of  various  weights  and 
measures,  from  the  snow- bunting  to  the 
cokejuke^  by  which  name  the  arctic  swan 
is  known.  Its  egg  is  about  the  size  of  a 
pint  cup,  and  one  would  afford  a  solid  meal 
to  at  least  two  persons.  During  the  first 
few  weeks  of  our  occupancy  of  Camp  Daly, 
we  frequentiy  sought  the  neighboring  ponds 
and  lakes  to  bring  fresh  game  to  our  larder, 
and  found  the  ducklings  and  goslings  most 
delightful  food.  Our  incursions  did  not 
seem  to  affect  the  quantity  displayed,  and 
not  until  the  day  came  when  all  the  waters 
were  frozen  did  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
out  geese  had  wandered.  An  amusing  in- 
cident occurred  shortly  after  our  arrival  at 
this  camp,  and  after  the  natives  had  nearly 
all  departed  to  their  hunting-grounds.  Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka  desired  to  establish  north 
and  south  points  by  a  culmination  of  the 
planet  Jupiter,  and  had  stationed  Henry  at 
the  farther  point  with  a  pan  of  oil  and  moss 
to  show  as  a  light,  while  he  himself  made 
the  observations,  and,  in  order  to  distinguish 
his  signals  from  all  the  ordinary  sounds  of 
camp-life,  chose  a  duck  call,  which  hap- 
pened to  remain  in  his  shot-gun  case,  by 
which  to  indicate  the  direction.  One 
"quack"  meant  to  the  left,  two,  to  the 
right,  and  three,  to  remain  as  you  were. 
Presently  came  the  signal  "quack,"  and 
Henry  stepped  to  the  right,  a  little  too  far. 
"  Quack,  quack,"  sounded  the  lieutenant's 
call,  and  Henry  started  to  the  left  with  his 
pan  of  oil,  but  at  the  same  time  the  sound 
smote  the  ears  of  the  ducks  on  North  Hud- 
son Bay  and  adjacent  waters,  and  quickly 
came  the  responsive  cry :  "  Quack,  quack," 
"  Quack,  quack,"  until  the  whole  depart- 
ment of  ducks  responded  to  the  call,  and 
Henry,  in  liis  confusion  running  from  point 
to  point,  at  last  asked  relief,  while  in  the 
meantime  the  planet  culminated,  and  the 
desired  opportunity  was  lost. 

One  of  the  greatest  discomforts  of  arctic 
travel  is  the  enforced  uncleanliness.  It  is 
often  asked.  How  could  you  associate  and 
maintain  such  intimate  relations  with  those 
dirty  savages,  living  in  the  same  tent  or 
snow-hut  with  them  ?  To  this  the  answer 
very  naturally  assumes  the  form  of  another 
question :  How  could  they  live  with  us  ? 
For  certainly  we  were  about  as  dirty  as  they 
could  be.  In' winter,  water  is  too  scarce  and 
too  precious  an  article  to  waste  in  washing. 


Generally  all  the  water  you  have  is  ice  or 
snow  melted  over  an  oil-lamp — a  very  tedi- 
ous process.  Another  obstacle  is  the  fact 
that  you  must  wipe  your  hands  and  face 
pretty  soon  after  washing,  or  they  wiU  soon 
be  frozen ;  and  when  a  towel  has  once  been 
used,  its  future  usefulness  is  seriously  im- 
paired. It  then  becomes  frozen  as  stiflf  as 
a  board,  and  about  as  available  as  that  for 
wiping  one's  hands  and  face.  When  in 
permanent  quarters,  it  is,  of  course,  diflfer- 
ent,  and  a  certain  degree  of  cleanliness  can 
be  observed.  Then  when  a  towel  is  used 
it  can  be  hung  near  the  lamp,  and  will  event- 
ually get  dry ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  catches 
the  particles  of  soot  from  the  lamp,  and 
after  using  it  the  second  time  it  is  hard  to 
tell  whether  your  face  has  been  washed  or 
not.  The  natives  never  wash ,  and,  as  they 
are  a  healthy  race,  suffering  only  from  pul- 
monary diseases  and  disorders  of  the  stom- 
ach, occasioned  by  overloading  with  rancid 
meat,  it  becomes  an  open  question  whether 
cleanliness  is  necessary  to  health.  They 
have  no  cloth,  and  consequently  no  towels, 
and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  devices  to 
which  they  are  forced  to  provide  substitutes. 
The  men  eat  while  sitting  or  standing  in  a 
circle,  and  pass  a  large  piece  of  meat,  either 
cooked  or  raw  and  bloody,  from  one  to 
another,  each  in  turn  seizing  a  morsel  in  his 
teeth  and  cutting  it  off  with  a  large  knife, 
to  the  imminent  peril  of  his  nose.  At  the 
end  of  the  meal,  their  hands  and  faces  look 
as  if  they  had  been  eating  out  of  a  trough. 
They  don't  mind  the  dirt,  but  they  hate  to 
waste  the  blood  or  gravy,  so  they  scrape 
their  hands,  fingers,  and  cheeks  very  care- 
fully with  their  knives,  and  then  lick  the 
knives  clean  with  their  tongues.  If  either 
the  men  or  the  women  get  their  hands 
covered  with  oil  by  handling  blubber,  they 
first  lick  off  the  oil  and  then  wipe  their 
hands  upon  a  napkin  improvised  from  the 
skin  of  a  bird.  When  a  duck,  goose, 
dovekie,  or  any  other  large  bird  has  been 
killed,  they  skin  it,  gnaw  the  fat  from  the 
skin,  and  then  dry  it  in  the  sun.  Then 
these  skins  are  put  carefully  away,  to  do 
service  as  napkins  and  towels. 

While  the  spring  snows  are  on  the  ground 
the  natives  suffer  greatly  with  snow-blindness, 
and  even  after  the  snow  has  disappeared, 
their  eyes  are  often  terribly  inflamed.  There 
is  a  constant  desire  to  rub  them  while  in  this 
condition,  but  their  liands  are  always  so  dirty 
that  to  do  so  increases  rather  than  dimin- 
ishes their  suffering.  I  once  saw  a  most 
charming  substitute,  when   Koo-pah  came 
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into  my  tent  with  a  rabbit's  foot  in  his  hand, 
which  he  occasionally  drew  across  his  eye- 
lids, to  remove  the  perspiration  that  would 
otherwise  have  caused  him  great  annoy- 
ance. I  was  surprised  to  see  the  "hare's 
foot,"  which  has  for  so  long  been  the  favor- 
ite paint  and  jwwder  puff  of  the  green- 
room, put  to  a  kindred  use  in  the  hands 
of  a  savage. 

The  Esquimaux  women  are  exceedingly 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  make 
many  ornamental  pieces  of  clothing,  as  well 
as  bags  for  various  purposes.  They  have 
not  yet  reached  that  degree  of  civilization 
that  makes  pockets  a  necessity,  and  so  each 
man  carries  a  bag,  more  or  less  ornamental 
according  to  the  taste  or  skill  of  his  wife. 
Some  are  very  pretty  indeed,  exhibiting 
agreeable  contrasts  of  color  by  using  the 
skin  of  several  animals,  or  the  skin  from 
different  parts  of  the  same  animal.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  whalers  in  the  northern 
waters,  cloth  can  occasionally  be  obtained 
for  the  purpose  of  bag-making,  and  some 
made  of  that  material  show  excellent  taste 
and  judgment  in  the  choice  of  beads  of 
various  colors,  with  which  they  are  often 
profusely  adorned.  Reindeers'  teeth  also 
are  used  for  ornament,  and  dangle  from  the 
fringe  that  decorates  the  hunter's  pouch  or 
adorns  the  bead-work  breast-plate  upon  his 
wife's  coat ;  as  may  be  imagined,  these  pre- 
sent a  ghastly  appearance,  owing  to  their 
resemblance  to  human  teeth.  The  hunter 
does  not  usually  wear  the  pouch  or  bag 
hanging  in  front  of  him,  by  passing  the 
string  over  the  back  of  his  neck,  but  passes 
the  string  around  the  front  of  his  neck  and 
lets  the  bag  dangle  behind.  In  this  recep- 
tacle he  carries  his  pipe  and  tobacco,  his 
matches  or  flint  and  steel,  his  box  of  caps 
and  the  little  box  containing  et-tu-mS-yer — 
the  leaves  of  a  small  running  vine  dried  and 
chopped  fine  to  mix  with  his  tobacco.  It  is 
only  when  hunting  or  traveUng  alone  that 
he  carries  the  bag  at  all.  When  his  wife 
is  with  him  she  must  carry  whatever  is 
necessary,  and  for  this  purpose  she  uses  her 
hood,  which  is  unnecessarily  long,  or  puts  the 
articles  in  her  loose  stocking.  When  the  lord 
and  master  wants  his  pipe,  he  turns  to  his 
obedient  slave,  and  says :  ^^^Pay-U'let-e-now  ?  " 
(where  is  the  pipe  ?) — whereupon  she  cuts  the 
tobacco,  fills  and  lights  the  pipe,  and,  after 
a  few  puffs  as  reward,  hands  it  to  her  majestic 
ruler.  He  would,  perhaps,  find  the  cold 
wind  disagreeable  to  his  hands  should  he 
remove  his  mittens  to  prepare  the  pipe,  so 
the  wife  must  suffer.     When  building  their 


snow-huts,  the  men  wear  long  mittens  of 
reindeer  fur,  made,  like  gauntlets,  to  cover 
the  end  of  the  coat-sleeve,  where  they  are  tied 
down  to  keep  out  the  snow  while  they  are 
cutting  and  handling  the  blocks.  These  are 
carried  on  the  sled  during  a  march,  and,  of 
course,  through  the  day  are  frozen  stiff 
Shortly  before  halting,  the  wife  has  to  put  these 
frozen  mittens  inside  the  bosom  of  her  dress, 
and  next  to  her  bare  skin,  that  they  may  be 
thawed  out  and  warm  by  the  time  her  hus- 
band wants  to  wear  them.  Or,  if  this  pre- 
caution be  neglected,  she  must  put  them 
upon  her  own  hands  first,  and  thaw  them 
in  that  way.  While  the  men  cut  the  snow- 
blocks  and  build  the  house,  the  women 
chink  the  cracks,  and,  if  it  is  very  cold  or 
windy  weather,  cover  the  building  with 
snow  by  means  of  a  wooden  snow-shoveL 
When  it  is  completed,  the  women  arrange  the 
beds,  light  the  lamps,  and  make  the  habita- 
tion as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  hus- 
band's frozen  shoes  and  stockings  are 
passed  over  to  the  wife,  to  beat  off  the  snow 
and  ice,  and  place  them  over  the  lamp  to 
dry.  This  duty  oflen  keeps  the  weary 
woman  awake  nearly  all  night,  while  the 
husband  sleeps  away  his  fatigue  and  arises 
to  put  on  dry  stockings  in  the  morning. 
No  wonder  that  the  Esquimaux  seldom 
travel  without  their  women. 

In  my  correspondence  with  the  "  New 
York  Herald,"  a  full  account  was  given  of 
seal  and  walrus  hunting,  but  nothing  was 
there  said  concerning  the  method  of  killing 
ducks  and  geese  by  spearing.  In  hunting 
the  seal  during  the  winter  and  spring,  while 
the  air  is  too  cold  for  him  to  find  comfort 
in  sunning  himself  on  the  surface  of  the 
ice,  the  hungry  Esquimaux  has  to  look  for 
his  prey  through  ice  of  from  two  to  twenty 
feet  in  thickness.  Here,  again,  are  shown 
the  excellent  qualities  possessed  by  his 
much-abused  dog.  The  httle  hole  through 
which  the  seal  inhales  his  fresh  air  commu- 
nicates directly  with  the  well -I  ike  hole  by 
which  he  approaches  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  dog's  keen  instinct  scents  the 
blow-hole,  though,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  be 
covered  with  snow,  and  conducts  his  master 
to  the  spot.  A  shelter  is  then  built  by 
erecting  a  few  blocks  of  snow  to  break  the 
force  of  the  wind,  and  the  patient  hunter 
takes  his  place  for  a  long  and  dreary  watch 
for  the  return  of  the  seal  to  breathe.  He 
cannot  walk  around,  for  that  would  frighten 
away  the  animal,  and  sometimes  his  vigil 
has  been  known  to  extend  over  two  days  at 
one  sitting.     When   the  lon^  spx\v\^  ^^^^ 
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have  begun  to  pour  their  incessant  sunshint. 
upon  the  frozen  sea,  the  seal  comes  out 
upon  the  ice  to  enjoy  a  sun-bath,  and  then 
is  approached  and  slain  by  tlie  treacherous 
hunter,  who  has  succeeded  in  convincing 
him  that  he  is  only  another  seal. 

Walrus  are  approaclied  in  a  similar  man 
OCT  on  the  ice,  and  are  sometimes  struck  in 
the  water  from  the  edge  of  the  ice-pack 

A  most  novel  and  interesting  method 
of  bird-catching  is  practiced  during  the 
•ping  and  early  summer,  while  the  ducks 
■nd  geese  are  molting  and  unable  to  fly 
TTie  Esquimaux  puts  his  kyack — that  is,  his 


seal  skin  canoe — on  his  head,  like  an  im- 
mense hat  and  repairs  to  the  big  lake,  or 
the  sea  side  where  he  has  seen  the  helpless 
birds  swimming  and  feeding  m  the  water. 
Here  he  launches  his  frail  bark,  and, 
when  sealed,  which  is  not  always  accom- 
plished without  1  ducking  takes  his  double- 
bladed  oar  in  his  hands  and  it  once  starts 
in  pursuit  of  the  game  Before  him,  on  his 
kyack  where  he  can  seize  it  at  the  proper 
moment  lies  his  duck  spear,  together  with 
other  implemenls  of  the  chase  Cautiously 
approaching  the  feaiherless  flock,  he  some^ 
times  gets  quite  near  before  his  presence  is 
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observed,  but  even  then,  before  he  is  within 
striking  distance,  there  is  a  great  spluttering 
in  the  water,  as  the  band  scatters  in  every 
direction,  vainly  beating  the  water  with  the 
curious-looking  stumps  that  soon  will  wear 
their  plumage  and  once  more  do  duty  as 
wings.  Some  dive  below  the  surface  and 
come  up  a  great  way  off,  and  always  just 
where  you  are  not  looking  for  them ;  but  as 
the  flock  takes  alarm,  the  hunter  dashes  for- 
ward, feeling  the  necessity  for  speed  rather 
than  for  caution.  He  is  soon  within  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  of  the  struggling  mass,  and, 
seizing  a  curious-looking  spear,  with  three 
barbs  of  unequal  length,  he  poises  it  for  a 
moment  in  the  air,  and  then  hurls  it  with 
unerring  aim  at  the  devoted  bird,  impaling 
it  with  a  sharpened  iron  or  bone  spike  in 
the  center  of  the  barbs.  The  handle  of  the 
spear  is  of  wood,  and  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  so  that  the  hunter  can  recover 
his  weapon  and  the  game  at  his  leisure. 

In  some  sections  of  the  Arctic,  the  game 
thus  captured  forms  a  great  staple  of  food ; 
for  winter  use  the  birds  are  packed  in 
bales  of  about  three  feet  in  length  and  two 
feet  square  on  the  ends,  looking  very  much 
like  small  bales  of  cotton  that  have  been 
tarred  and  feathered,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
birds  remain  intact  when  packed  away.  It 
is  no  objection  to  an  Esquimaux  palate  that 
they  decay  before  winter  freezes  the  bale  as 
solid  as  a  rock. 

While  traveling  through  the  Ookjoolik 
country,  on  the  west  coast  of  Adelaide 
Peninsula,  we  found  the  natives  well  sup- 
plied with  this  delicacy,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  accept  some  of  the  many  cordial 
invitations  to  game  dinners  that  we  received 
from  these  hospitable  savages.  We  found 
here,  also,  that  the  natives  were  supplied 
with  goose-grease  preserved  in  bags  for 
winter  use,  and  a  most  seasonable  and 
dainty  fare  it  proved  to  be.  Salmon -oil  is 
also  similarly  preserved,  and  is  equally  pala- 
table. In  a  temperate  climate  it  would 
probably  seem  objectionable,  but  in  the 
Arctic  winter  everything  of  that  character 
is  demanded  by  the  system,  and,  fortunately, 
instead  of  proving  nauseous,  is  really 
delicious.  The  roe — called  by  the  natives 
shu-way — of  the  salmon  is  kept  in  bags, 
and  only  needs  pickling  to  rival  the  famous 
Russian  caviare. 

Nearly  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  that  empty 
into  the  Arctic  seas  are  filled  with  fish, 
usually  salmon  and  trout  of  unusual  size. 
Pah  pah,   an   aged    Inuit    from   Amitkoke, 


which  is  about  half-way  up  the  Melville 
Peninsula,  on  the  Fox  Channel  side,  told 
me  that  in  an  immense  lake  near  his  old 
home  were  salmon  "  as  large  as  a  man," 
and  so  strong,  that,  in  capturing  them, 
occasionally  the  fishermen  were  drawn  into 
the  lake.  They  sometimes  caught  them  by 
striking  them  with  a  seal  spear,  the  head 
of  which  separates  from  the  shaft  and  turns 
in  the  wound  like  a  harpoon.  These,  how- 
ever, were  larger  than  the  usual  salmon, ' 
though  I  saw  some,  while  on  Back's  Great 
Fish  River,  that  would  measure  more  than 
twelve  inches  across.  As  a  general  thing, 
they  are  speared  while  passing  the  rapids; 
their  bodies  are  then  piled  upon  the  ground, 
and  stones  are  built  around  and  over  them 
to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  wolves 
and  wolverine.  Like  the  ducks  and  geese, 
they  are  "  cached "  without  cleaning,  and 
the  summer  sun  soon  reduces  them  to  a 
condition  that  would  seriously  impair  their 
value  at  a  Fulton  Market  stand.  Around 
the  numerous  rapids  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
igloos,  at  the  point  on  the  river  which  is 
marked  as  the  Dangerous  Rapids,  and  is 
known  to  the  natives  as  E-tam  Nartz-zook^ 
we  found  a  great  many  caches,  covering 
several  tons  of  fish.  The  rapids  occur  at 
intervals  of  a  mile  or  two  for  a  distance  of 
about  ten  miles,  and  it  was  here  that  Lieu- 
tenant Back,  upon  the  voyage  in  which  he 
discovered  the  river,  was  compelled  to  dis- 
embark and  convey  his  boats  and  material 
by  portages,  a  task  in  which  he  was  materi- 
ally assisted  by  the  natives. 

It  is  more  the  position  than  the  nature 
of  the  animal  hunted  which  gives  the 
spice  of  danger  to  the  sport,  and  adds  the 
excitement  of  action  to  the  chase.  Seal- 
hunting  through  the  ice  is  intensely  mo- 
notonous and  dull,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  seal  is  lying  upon  the  ice,  half 
dreaming  and  half  awake,  on  the  slip- 
pery edge  of  his  hole,  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  devices  to  deceive  and 
insnare  him  will  prove  successful  adds 
great  interest  to  the  work,  which  increases 
in  proportion  as  the  distance  between  the 
sportsman  and  his  game  diminishes.  It  is 
no  unusual  experience  to  see  the  provoking 
animal  slip  swiftly  into  his  hole  just  as  the 
hunter  is  about  to  pose  himself  for  a  shot  or 
to  throw  his  spear.  This  occurs,  perhaps, 
after  about  an  hour's  work  in  sliding  closer 
and  closer  to  the  seal,  while  he  is  lying  upon 
one  side, — the  hunter  hitching  himself  along 
during  the  occasional  naps  indulged  in  by 
the  unsuspecting   animal.     But   so    accus- 
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tomed  is  he  to  such  a  termination  of  the 
chase  that  he  merely  arises  from  his  recum- 
bent position,  says,  "  Mar-me-an-nar^^  and, 
lighting  his  pipe,  strolls  off  to  look  for 
another  opportunity. 

So  is  it  with  bear-hunting.  While  the 
bear  is  in  the  water,  and  the  hunter  follows 
him  in  a  boat,  there  is  little  excitement  in  the 
sport ;  but  when  upon  the  ice,  and  the  bear 
is  seen  before  he  knows  that  danger  is  near, 
then  there  is  something  feverish  in  the  hasty 
and  whispered  preparations  for  the  chase. 
The  load  is  unceremoniously  dumped  upon 
the  ice,  and  the  hunters,  seating  themselves 
upon  the  sled,  drive  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  bear.  The  dogs,  relieved  of  the  weighty 
load,  imagine  that  something  is  about  to 
happen,  and  dash  ahead,  their  ears  erect 
and  turned  forward,  their  eyes  eagerly  scan- 
ning their  limited  horizon.  Presently  they 
see  the  huge  beast  before  them,  or  the  wind 
brings  a  sniff  of  bear's  grease  to  their  hun- 
gry nostrils,  and  then  they  are  off  with  a  will. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  impetuosity  with 
which  they  now  fly  along,  each  one  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  reach  the  distant  foe,  the 
sled  swinging  from  side  to  side,  splashing 
through  sliallow  pK>ols  in  the  ice,  or  bridging 
an  ice-crack  that  tries  the  mettle  of  the  best 
jumpers  in  the  team,  and  compels  the  others 
to  swim.  Once  in  a  while,  the  best  efforts  of 
the  driver  cannot  prevent  the  front  end  of 
the  sled  coming  in  contact  with  a  hummock 
that  brings  the  vehicle  to  an  abrupt  stand, 
and  sends  the  team  sprawling  in  every  direc- 
tion. Again  released  from  its  arrest,  the 
excitement  increases  when  the  majestic 
animal  is  seen  more  distinctly,  as  the  sled 
draws  nigher.  It  is  not  long  now  before 
instinct  warns  him  of  approaching  danger, 
and,  pausing  in  his  leisurely  walk  in  search  of 
a  sleeping  seal,  he  turns  around  to  survey 
the  surface  of  the  level  ice.  He  soon  recog- 
nizes an  enemy,  and  away  he  goes  at  full 
speed,  with  a  rocking,  lumbering  canter  that 
inipresses  you  more  with  his  size  and  strength 
than  with  his  grace. 

Now  the  hunter  leans  forward,  and  with 
his  knife  severs  the  traces  of  the  team,  and 
follows  them  as  fast  as  his  sinewy  legs  can 
cany  him,  reckless  of  water-holes  and  ice- 
cracks,  his  whole  soul  bent  upon  coming  up 
with  the  bear  at  bay,  in  time  to  get  the  first 
bullet  into  the  body,  in  which  case  the  car-  | 
cass  belongs  to  him.  The  dogs  have  now 
come  up  with  Bruin,  and,  snapping  at  his 
heels,  compel  him  to  halt  and  defend  him- 
self Turning  around  and  growling  angrily, 
he  lowers  his  head,  and  with  opened  mouth 


rushes  at  the  most  importunate  of  his  foes, 
who  eludes  him  with  true  canine  dexterity. 
Occasionally  he  rises  upon  his  haunches 
and  strikes  out  furiously  with  his  fore  paws. 
Woe  to  the  dog  within  reach  of  that  terrible 
blow,  for  his  fate  is  sealed.  Sometimes  an 
unfortunate  brute  conies  near  enough  to  be 
caught  and  squeezed  in  an  embrace  that 
nothing  but  death  can  loosen.  And  now 
the  hunters  come  panting  upon  the  scene 
of  action,  and  have  to  use  great  care  to 
avoid  killing  their  faithful  dogs,  as  I  have 
known  them  to  be  killed,  by  the  bullet 
passing  entirely  through  the  bear  and 
striking  the  dog  on  the  other  side.  A  rifle, 
or  pistol,  is  the  favorite  weapon  in  these 
days,  when  most  of  the  hunters  have  fire- 
arms, but  a  few  years  ago  they  were  not  so 
well  supplied,  and  relied  upon  the  spear, 
with  an  iron  barb,  or  one  made  of  walrus 
tusk,  worked  to  the  proper  shape  and  sharp- 
ened to  the  greatest  possible  extent  With 
such  miserable  weapons  these  brave  Esqui- 
maux do  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  polar 
bear,  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
ferocious  of  his  species.  They  rely  upon 
the  dogs  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
animal  while  they  come  in  to  their  support, 
but  often  the  enraged  beast  turns  from  his 
little  tormenters  and  attacks  his  still  more 
dangerous  foe,  the  hunter,  who  now  needs 
all  his  coolness  and  skill  to  overcome  his 
adversary.  At  Depot  Island,  in  North 
Hudson  Bay,  during  the  summer  of  1880, 1 
met  an  old  man  named  Noo-loo,  the  top  of 
whose  head  had  been  bitten  off  in  a  contest 
with  a  bear.  Few  people  can  boast  of 
such  an  experience  as  this.  Had  it  been 
dragged  off  with  a  ponderous  claw  it  would 
have  seemed  strange  enough,  but  to  have 
had  it  bitten  off  seems  to  indicate  a  prox- 
imity that  must  needs  be  deddedly  un- 
pleasant. 

On  the  3d  of  July, — the  day  we  reached 
Cape  Felix,  the  most  northerly  part  of 
King  William's  Land, — Too-loo-ah,  one  of 
the  best  men  I  ever  met  in  any  land, 
chased  a  polar  bear  about  ten  miles  out  on 
the  ice  of  Victoria  Straits,  in  a  nearly  north- 
erly direction.  The  chase  is  described  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  but  when  Too- 
loo-ah  came  up,  and  before  he  could  get 
a  chance  for  a  shot,  the  bear,  disregard- 
ing the  dogs,  made  a  rush  for  the  active 
young  hunter  that  almost  brought  his  heart 
into  his  mouth.  Recovering  his  composure 
in  good  season,  he  sent  three  bullets  from 
his  Winchester  rifle,  backed  by  a  charge  of 
seventy-five  grains  of  powder  behind  each^ 
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right  into  the  animal's  skull,  and  the  huge 
beast  lay  dead  almost  at  his  feet. 

Not  so  exciting  as  this  was  a  chase  we 
had  in  a  whale-boat  in  Hudson  Bay,  in 
August  of  1880,  when  two  bears  were  killed. 


dung  to  his  mother's  body  with  the  most 
touching  fidelity,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
cover  her  with  his  little  body,  and  pro- 
tect her  from  her  adversaries.  Occasionally 
he  would  pause  &x)m   licking  her  wounds, 


We  fint  saw  them  asleep  on  a  cake  of  ice —     and,  rising  on  his  hind  legs,  would  growl 


a  mother  and  cub — and  lowered  a  boat  to 
capture  them.  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  the 
mate  of  the  vessel,  and  the  writer,  got  into 
the  boat,  armed  with  rifles;  but  the  bears 
had  an  impression  that  danger  was  blooding, 
for  they  lowered  themselves  into  the  water 
and  swam  for  dear  life.  The  cub  kept  close 
to  his  mother,  and  occasionally  rested  him- 
self by  riding  on  her  back.  Closer  and 
closer  came  the  boat,  and  no  amount  of 
exertion  on  their  part  seemed  sufficient  to 
draw  them  away  from  their  pursuers.  When 
within  about  forty  yards  of  them,  they  clam- 
bered out  on  a  cake  of  ice  and  stood  at  bay. 
The  mother  crouched  upon  her  haunches, 
swinging  her  head  from  side  to  side,  growl- 
ing all  the  while,  and  bidding  defiance  to 
her  enemies.    Lieutenant  Schwatka,  who  was 


defiance  at  us,  and  smite  the  air  with  his 
little  paws.  He  was  not  a  foe  to  be  de- 
spised, for  already  he  was  nearly  as  large 
as  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  had  teeth 
like  a  wolf,  which  we  had  occasion  to 
notice  when  he  opened  his  mouth  so  as 
Co  display  them  all.  The  boat  was  rowed 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cake  of  ice, 
and  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  recalling  his  ex- 
periences on  the  plains,  landed,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  lance-warp,  with  a  slip-noose 
in  the  end,  and,  after  several  ineffectual 
attempts,  finally  succeeded  in  throwing  the 
noose  over  the  cub's  head,  whereby  he 
was  dragged  into  the  water  and  towed, 
with  his  mother's  lifeless  body,  alongside 
of  the  ship,  where  he  was  hoisted  on 
deck.     To   say    that    he  was  angry  would 


seated  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  sent  a  bullet     scarcely  indicate  the  fury  he  expressed.    He 


fiom  his  magazine  gun  through  the  old  bear's 
backbone ;  he  had  aimed  at  the  heart  and 
the  motion  of  the  boat  had  thrown  him  out 
that  much.  It  was  an  effective  shot,  never- 
theless, and  the  huge  animal  was  rendered 
powerless  by  it.  Just  then  the  mate,  who 
sat  beside  Lieutenant  Schwatka  in  the  bow, 
got  a  good  chance,  and  shot  her  through 


the  rope  that  held  him  in  bondage, 
and  growled  most  terrifically  and  inces- 
santly, and,  when  on  deck,  flew  at  every- 
body that  came  near  him.  Two  ropes  were 
attached  to  him — one  around  his  neck  and 
the  other  around  his  hind  leg — and,  tied  to 
opposite  sides  of  the  ship,  kept  him  reason- 
ably safe.  The  captain,  however,  when  he 
came  on  deck,  ordered  him 
killed,  and  the  mate  put  him 
out  of  the  way  with  a  bullet 
from  his  pistol.  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  the  cunning  lit- 
tle rascal  shot,  and  went 
below  before  the  tragedy. 

Lieutenant  Schwatka  feU 
especially  grieved  at  his 
fate,  for  he  had  hoped  to 
bring  him  home,  a  living 
witness  to  his  prowess.     It 


the  head,  ending  her  ca- 
reer then  and  there.  It 
would  have  been  easy 
enough  to  have  shot  her  at 
any  time,  but  there  was  a 
risk  of  killing  the  cub, 
which  we  were  very  anx- 
ious to  capture  alive.  Now 
that  the  mother  was  hors 
du  combat,  all  our  energies 
were  devoted  toward  se- 
curing the  little  fellow,  who 
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does  not  fell  to  the  lot  of  every  man 
10  lasso  a  polar  bear,  and  a  picture  of  | 
(he  aflair  would  make  such  a  startling 
illustration  for  the  pictorial  press !  I  could 
already  see  the  event  spread  before  the  : 
public  with  two  immense  polar  hears  stand- 
ing erect,  their  mouths  opened  to  the  full-  j 
est  capacity,  and  paws  extended  to  seize 
the  intrepid  Schwaika  as  he  advanced  to 
tiie  attack,  swinging  his  lasso  around  his 
head.  To  show  him  what  a  line  subject  it 
iras,  I  made  a  rough  sketch  of  it.  Btit  on  . 
die  other  page  I  sketched  the  • 


it  really  was,  and  presented  the  contrast; 
the  big  bear  dead  upon  the  ice  and  the 
little  cub  standing  over  the  body,  while  the 
brave  lieutenant  held  on  to  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat  with  his  left  hand,  to  keep  from 
falling  on  the  slippery  ice  as  he  threw  the 
rope  with  his  right. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  inconvenience  they 
put  you  to,  and  the  fact  that  carrying  a 
heavy  load  upon  your  back  has  the  effect 
of  quieting  any  tendency  to  inordinate 
mirth,  a  pack  of  dogs  loaded  for  the  march 
would  afford  no    end    of  amusement.-     Itt 
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addition  to  their  usual  back-loads,  the  tent- 
poles  are  fastened  lo  the  dogs,  sometimes 
one  on  each  side,  and  the  inextricable  con- 
fusion they  get  into  at  times  is  perfectly 
irresistible.  They  go  prowling  around, 
smelling  of  different  stones  and  places  just 
as  if  they  had  nothing  on  their  backs,  until, 
at  last,  one  pole  still  dragging  behind,  the 
other  sticks  out  in  front,  and  the  dog  is  as 
firmly  planted  as  if  in  the  stocks.  He  can 
neither  go  ahead  nor  back  out.  Your 
attention  is  called  by  his  yelling,  for  they 
do  not  like  to  be  left  far  behind  the  march- 
ing column — they  have  too  wholesome  a  fear 
of  wolves.  Sometimes  they  indulge  in 
fighting  even  when  loaded,  for  they  are  the 
most  savage  dogs  in  the  world,  though  they 
seldom  bite  people.  In  their  tussles  a  dog 
will  get  knocked  completely  over,  and  then 
he  is  anchored,  for  when  the  load  is  beneath, 
the  dog  cannot  rise ;  it  keeps  liim  there. 
Occasionally  they  get  involved  in  each 
other's  sticks  so  that  they  have  to  be  un- 
loaded before  they  can  be  extricated.  At 
each  halt  while  on  the  march,  some  of  the 
dogs  require  attention.  There  are  some 
in  almost  every  pack  that  never  are  at  ease 
until  they  get  their  loads  down  under  their 
bodies  and  dangling  between  their  hind 
legs.  Then  they  are  perfectly  happy,  and 
they  trail  along  the  stony  places  and  wade 
through  the  marshes  until  whatever  has 
been  assigned  them  to  carry  is  totally 
ruined — unless,  perchance,  it  be  meat,  which 
is  never  unfit  for  use.  They  are  most 
affectionate  creatures,  too,  and  when  you 
sit  down  to  rest  your  weary  limbs  they 
gather  around,  pant  their  warm  breath  into 
your  ear  and  slobber  down  your  neck,  and 
when  you  drive  one  away  he  immediately 
pitches  into  the  dog  nearest  him  out  of 
revenge,  and,  others  joining  in,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral row.  Lines  are  broken,  loads  dropped, 
meat-bags  burst  open,  and  then  for  a  mo- 
ment attention  is  diverted  from  fighting  to 
eating  all  the  provisions  you  had  counted 
on  for  supper  for  the  night.  They  take  the 
deepest  interest  in  everything  you  do,  and 
watch  every  movement  you  make,  evidently 
imagining  that  you  might  be  eating,  and 
will  throw  them  a  morsel  if  they  only  watch 
long  enough.  They  never  rest.  Should  a 
reindeer  or  a  rabbit  come  in  sight,  they  are 
off  at  once,  handicapped  though  they  may 
be,  and  it  requires  the  united  exertions  of  the 
men,  women,  and  children  to  bring  them 
back  again.  They  generally  obey  the 
women  better  than  the  men — that  is,  they 
will  come  to   the  women  when   they  call, 


more  quickly  than  they  will  to  their  masters^ 
I  have  read  that  the  dogs  are  allowed  to 
sleep  in  the  igioo  and  tupics  to  help  keep  the 
occupants  warm,  but  such  has  not  been  my 
experience.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  every 
energy  exerted  to  keep  them  out  It  seems 
to  be  the  one  great  aim  of  the  Esquimaux 
dog  to  get  inside  of  his  master's  house,  and 
the  master  seems  to  live  for  nothing  except 
to  keep  the  dogs  out.  Sometimes  a  favorite 
leader  is  allowed  to  occupy  the  door- way  of 
an  igioo,  which  is  so  small  that  he  acts  as  a 
plug  to  keep  the  others  out.  But  you  will 
see  his  shaggy  body  framed  with  noses 
sniffing  the  warm  air  with  evident  delight, 
and  scenting  the  luscious  blubber  that  fills 
the  large  stone  lamp.  The  leader  under- 
stands his  privilege  and  will  seldom  molest 
anything;  he  patiently  waits  until  something 
is  dropped  upon  the  snow  floor,  then  if  his 
nose  recommends  it  he  eats  it,  and  resumes 
his  position  near  the  door.  If  you  halloo 
at  him  to  clear  out,  he  immediately  turns 
upon  the  dogs  in  his  rear  with  a  growl,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Don't  you  hear  what 
master  says  ?     Keep  back  there  !  " 

There  is  always  one  bully  in  every  team, 
who  gets  all  the  choice  bits  tiiat  are  stolen 
by  the  others,  and  generally  manages  to 
keep  fat,  no  matter  how  short  they  are  of 
provisions.  He  waits  for  the  others  to 
make  the  raid,  and  then  stands  on  the  out- 
side to  take  it  away  fi-om  them.  These 
bullies  are  in  several  grades.  There  is  the 
chief,  of  whom  all  are  afraid,  and  then  there 
is  the  next  in  rank,  of  whom  all  are  afi'aid 
but  the  chief;  a  third,  of  whom  all  are  afi'aid 
but  twQ,  and  so  on  down.  Sometimes  the 
food  is  cut  into  small  pieces  and  thrown  out 
upon  the  ice  for  all  to  help  themselves,  and 
then  there  is  a  rough-and-tumble  fight,  and 
snarling  and  growling,  as  if  a  whole  cage 
of  hyenas  had  broken  loose.  But  here  the 
bullies  have  no  advantage ;  indeed,  the 
advantage  is  with  the  small,  lively  fellows 
that  slip  in  and  get  the  meat  while  the  big 
ones  are  fighting.  When  a  dog  manages 
to  steal  a  piece  of  meat  he  has  a  lively  time 
of  it,  for  soon  every  other  dog  in  camp  is 
after  him,  and  he  has  to  eat  it  on  the  run,  if 
at  all,  headed  off  at  every  turn  by  one  of  the 
bullies,  and  whining  and  choking  at  the 
same  time.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  most 
comical  exhibitions  ever  witnessed. 

Nothing  (an  exceed  the  energy  of  the 
Esquimaux  dog,  and  no  animal  will  do 
the  same  amount  of  work  with  as  litde 
food.  Upon  our  return  trip,  during  the 
winter  of  1879-80,  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
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for  our  dogs  to  go  eight  days  without  food, 
woiking  in  harness  every  day.  During  the 
summer,  when  not  working,  they  are  fed 
only  about  once  in  twenty  days,  if  at  all. 
The  consequence  is  that  they  always  have 
good  appetites.  They  are  always  looking 
around  for  something  to  eat,  and  they  have 
the  most  irresistible  curiosity. 

I  remember  one  day,  during  our  journey 
from  Terror  Bay  to  TuUoch  Point,  on  King 
William's  Ldnd,  during  the  fall  of  1879, 
we  had  halted  for  a  rest  during  the  after- 
noon, and  some  one  imagined  he  saw  a 
tent  on  the  crest  of  a  distant  hill.  Too- 
loo-ah  immediately  got  out  the  long  s|)y- 
glass,  and,  lying  flat  upon  his  stomach, 
rested  the  instrument  upon  the  bundle 
he  had  just  dropped  from  his  shoulders. 
But  as  his  eye  was  placed  at  the  eye- 
piece, he  jumped  back,  evidently  startled, 
for  he  said  he  could  see  nothing,  which 
was  very  likely,  since  at  the  same  moment 
one  of  the  dogs,  with  an  investigating  turn 
of  mind,  had  approached  the  other  end  of 
the  glass  and  was  looking  at  him  with  his 
mild  eye  through  the  object-glass  of  the 
telescope. 

After  three  months  of  weary  marching 
with  dogs  and  sledges,  most  of  the  way 
over  unexplored  territory,  the  Franklin 
Search  Party  found  itself,  on  the  3d  of  July, 
1879,  at  Cape  Felix,  the  most  northerly 
point  of  King  William's  Land,  and  there 
commenced  the  summer  search  for  the  his- 
tory of  Sir  John  Franklin's  fated  expedition. 
Already,  while  upon  their  journey  up  the 
coast,  they  had  found  the  opened  grave  of 
Lieutenant  John  Irving,  third  oflicer  of  H. 
M.  S.  Terror^  with  the  few  remaining  bones, 
together  with  some  rotting  clothing  lying 
within  the  rude  tomb  and  scattered  among 
the  rocks  near  by.  A  prize  medal,  awarded 
to  that  officer  while  a  pupil  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  established  the  identity  of 
the  remains,  which  was  further  confirmed 
by  fragments  of  astronomical  instruments 
found  in  the  grave,  evidently  indicating  it 
to  be  that  of  one  of  the  scientific  officers  of 
the  expedition.  This  grave  was  discovered 
near  Cape  Jane  Franklin,  and  near  by  lay 
scattered,  in  utter  confusion,  many  interest- 
ing relics  of  the  lost  crews.  Here,  also,  we 
found  a  copy,  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir 
Leopold  McClintock,  of  the  record  found 
by  him  twenty  years  previously,  and  show- 
ing the  spot  to  be  the  place  where  the 
retreating  crews  first  encamped  after  aban- 
doning their  ships,  in  the  spring  of  1848. 
Here  commenced  that  terrible  march  where 


the  brave  adventurers,  already  wasted  by 
disease,  at  last  were  compellecf  to  succumb 
in  the  unequal  contest  with  hunger,  cold, 
and  fatigue.  As  we  followed  their  line  of 
march  down  the  coast,  we  found  evidences 
that  they  had  been  unable  to  make  better 
marches  than  from  two  to  four  miles  a  day, 
and  nearly  every  camping-place  was  marked 
by  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  or  the  bleached 
bones  of  those  who  perished  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  comrades.  Finally,  at  a 
point  on  the  main- land  about  five  or  six 
miles  west  of  Richardson  Point,  were  found 
the  remains  of  those  who,  through  superior 
physical  resources,  had  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  farthest  point  on  their  route  to 
Back's  Great  Fish  River,  where  they  soon 
would  have  met  with  relief  from  the  natives, 
who  live  the  year  round  at  the  Dangerous 
Rapids,  on  that  river,  and  subsist  chiefly 
upon  fish,  which  they  catch  in  immense 
quantities  from  the  never-failing  stock  exist- 
ing in  this  famous  tributary  of  the  Polar  Sea. 
Where  these  men  perished,  the  natives  had 
found,  many  years  ago,  a  boat,  with  skele- 
tons, and  a  sealed  tin  box,  two  feet  long 
and  a  foot  square  upon  the  ends,  which, 
upon  being  broken  open,  was  found  to  con- 
tain books  and  a  piece  of  magnetized  iron. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  books,  so 
carefully  preserved  by  the  famished  explor- 
ers, were  their  more  important  records,  and 
that  the  piece  of  magnetized  iron  was  the 
dip-needle  employed  by  them  in  establish- 
ing the  position  of  the  north  magnetic  pole, 
near  which  they  had  been  beset  for  nearly 
two  years,  affording  a  most  valuable  oppor- 
tunity for  ascertaining,  with  great  accuracy, 
the  position  of  that  interesting  point  on  the 
globe.  The  bravery  of  these  poor  fellows 
was  indicated  in  an  unusually  marked  de- 
gree by  the  affectionate  care  bestowed  upon 
the  remains  of  their  comrades  who  fell 
during  the  march,  all  of  whom  received 
decent  burial  until  the  point  was  reached 
where  the  last  few  finally  starved  to  death. 
The  waning  strength  of  the  party  was  indi- 
cated, as  we  traced  their  Hne  of  retreat,  in 
the  diminished  size  of  the  stones  that  com- 
posed the  graves,  until,  at  the  last  one,  on 
King  William's  Land,  they  were  scarcely 
larger  than  pebbles.  The  tenacity  with 
which  they  clung  to  their  precious  records, 
and  only  perished  wiih  them  when  the  last 
man  died,  was  most  noble,  and  to  doubt 
that  the  books  that  they  guarded  with  such 
heroic  devotion  were  any  other  than  the 
history  of  their  labors  and  discoveries  in 
'  the    interest    of    science    aT\d    ^^o^x^.p\vj. 
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would  be  a  mosi  unworthy  im|)Ul.iliouu|)Oii 
their  good  sense. 

All  the  bones  of  these  poor  fellows  which 
were  found  by  otir  puny  nerc  carefully  ml- 
lected  and  entombt-ii,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  (.icutenant  Irving,  which,  hav- 
ing been  identified,  were  brought  home  to 
be  delivered  tu  his  friemls,  and  have  already 
been  Iransinitted  to  the  Uritish  .\diniralty, 
together  with  the  relies  eollccted  and 
brought  away  to   illustrate  the  history   of 

The  sledge  journey  and  search  maile  by 
Lieutenant  Schwatka's  expedition  constitute 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  tri;>s  ever 
achievc<l.  To  start  ii])on  a  year's  journey, 
through  an  entirely  unknown  lerritory,  with 
only  one  month's  rations,  required  no  little 


'  resolution ;  and  that  they  would  necessarily 
be  compelled  to  live  as  do  the  natives,  de- 
pendent   entirely    upon    the    game    of    the 
I  country  through  which  they  passed,  seeme<!, 
j  in    comparison    with    other    contingencies, 
!  scarcely    worthy    of  consideration.      Upon 
,  their   return    they   .safely   encountered    the 
I  rigors  of  an  unusually  cold  winter,  even  for 
I  that  latitude,  and  during  one  month  (Janu- 
I  ary,    1880),   whose   mean   temperature  was 
— 53. J    Fahrenheit,  once  observed  the  ther- 
j  mometer  at  — 71 '  Fahrenheit,     And  yet,  so 
I  thoroughly  were  the  white  men  of  the  party 
acclimated  tliat  they  experienced  no  more 
sufTrrinf;  from  the  extraordinarily  low  tem- 
peratures than  did  their  native  allies,  there- 
I  by    aflbrdiii},'    another    illustration    of    the 
>U]ierior  endurance  of  tlie  Caucasian  race. 
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BY    RALPH    WALDO    KMERSON. 


Thomas  Carlyle  is  an  immense  talker, 
as  extraordinary  in  his  conversation  as  in 
his  writing, — I  think  even  more  so. 

He  is  not  mainly  a  scholar,  like  the  most 
of  my  acquaintances,  but  a  practical  Scotch- 
man, such  as  you  would  find  in  any  sad- 
dler's or  iron-dealer's  shop,  and  then  only 
accidentally,  and  by  a  surprising  addition, 
the  admirable  scholar  and  writer  he  is.  If 
you  would  know  precisely  hew  he  talks, 
•  just  suppose  Hugh  Whelan  (the  gardener) 
had  found  leisure  enough  in  addition  to 
all  his  daily  work  to  read  Plato  and  Shak- 
spere,  Augustine  and  Calvin,  and,  remain- 
ing Hugh  Whelan  all  the  time,  should  talk 
scornfully  of  all  this  nonsense  of  books  that 
he  had  been  bothered  with,  and  you  shall 
have  just  the  tone  and  talk  and  laughter 
of  Carlyle. 

I  called  him  a  trip-hammer  with  "  an 
iEolian  attachment."  He  has,  too,  the 
strong  religious  tinge  you  sometimes  find  in 
burly  people,  lliat,  and  all  his  qualities, 
have  a  certain  virulence,  coupled  though  it 
be  in  his  case  with  the  utmost  impatience 
of  Christendom  and  Jewdom  and  all  exist- 
ing presentments  of  the  good  old  story. 
He  talks  like  a  very  unhappy  man, — pro- 
^  foundly  solitary,  displeased  and  hindered  by 
all  men  and  things  about  him,  and,  biding 
his  time,  meditating  how  to  undermine  and 
explode  the  whole  world  of  nonsense  which 
tonnents  him.  He  is  obviously  greatly  re- 
spected by  all  sorts  of  people, — understands 
his  own  value  quite  as  well  as  Webster,  of 
whom  his  behavior  sometimes  reminds  me, 
— and  can  see  society  on  his  own  terms. 

And,  though  no  mortal  in  America  could 
pretend  to  talk  with  Carlyle,  who  is  also  as 
remarkable  in  England  as  the  Tower  of 
London,  yet  neither  would  he  in  any  man- 
ner satisfy  us  (Americans)  or  begin  to  answer 
the  quesdons  which  we  ask.  He  is  a  very 
national  figure,  and  would  by  no  means 
bear  transplantation.  They  keep  Carlyle  as  a 
sort  of  portable  cathedral-bell,  which  they 
like  to  produce  in  companies  where  he  is 
unknown,  and  set  a-swinging,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  consternation  of  all  persons,  bish- 


ops, courtiers,  scholars,  writers,  and,  as  in 
companies  here  (in  England)  no  man  is 
named  or  introduced,  great  is  the  effect 
and  great  the  inquiry.  Forster  of  Rawdon 
described  to  me  a  dinner  at  the  table  d'hote 
of  some  provincial  hotel  where  he  carried 
Carlyle,  and  where  an  Irish  canon  had  ut- 
tered something;  Carlyle  began  to  talk, 
first  to  the  waiters  and  then  to  the  walls, 
and  then,  lastly,  unmistakably  to  the  priest,  in 
a  manner  that  frighted  the  whole  company. 
Young  men,  especially  those  holding 
liberal  opinions,  press  to  see  him,  but  it 
strikes  me  like  being  hot  to  see  the  mathe- 
matical or  Cireek  professor  before  they  have 
got  their  lesson.  It  needs  something  more 
than  a  clean  shirt  and  reading  German  to 
visit  him.  He  treats  them  with  contempt  f 
they  profess  freedom,  and  he  stands  for 
slavery;  they  praise  republics,  and  he  likes 
the  Russian  Czar;  they  admire  Cobden  and 
free  trade,  and  he  is  a  protectionist  in  politi- 
cal economy ;  they  will  eat  vegetables,  and 
drink  water,  and  he  is  a  Scotchman  who 
thinks  English  national  character  has  a  pure 
enthusiasm  for  beef  and  mutton,  describes 
with  gusto  the  crowds  of  people  who  gaze 
at  the  sirloins  in  the  dealer's  shop-window, 
and  even  likes  the  Scotch  night-cap ;  they 
praise  moral  suasion;  he  goes  for  murder, 
money,  capital  punishment,  and  other  pretty 
abominations  of  English  law.  They  wish 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  he  thinks  the  first 
thing  he  would  do,  if  he  got  into  Parliament, 
would  be  to  turn  out  the  reporters,  and 
stop  all  manner  of  mischievous  speaking  to 
Buncombe  and  wind-bags.  "In  the  Long 
Parliament,"  he  says,  "  the  only  great  Par- 
liament,— they  sat  secret  and  silent,  grave 
as  an  ecumenical  council,  and  I  know  not 
what  they  would  have  done  to  anybody  that 
had  got  in  there,  and  attempted  to  tell  out- 
of-doors  what  they  did."  They  go  for  free 
institutions,  for  letting  things  alone,  and 
only  giving  opportunity  and  motive  to  every 
man ;  he  for  a  stringent  government  that 
shows  people  what  they  must  do,  and  makes 
them  do  it.  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  the  Parlia- 
ment gathers  up  six  millions  of  pounds  every 


•  By  arrangement  with  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  Mr.  Emerson,  we  have  the  honor  of 
berc  printing  this  record  of  the  writer*s  impressions  of  Carlyle,  collected  from  letters  home  in  1848,  for  the 
occasion  referred  to  in  Mr.  Ellis's  note  on  page  91. — Ed.  S.  M. 
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year,  to  give  to  the  poor,  and  yet  the  peo- 
ple starve.  I  think  if  they  would  give  it 
to  me,  to  provide  the  poor  with  labor,  and 
with  authority  to  make  them  work,  or  shoot 
them, — and  I  to  be  hanged  if  I  did  not  do 
it, — I  could  find  them  in  plenty  of  Indian 
meal." 

He  throws  himself  readily  on  the  other 
side.  If  you  urge  free  trade,  he  remem- 
bers that  every  laborer  is  a  monopolist. 
The  navigation  laws  of  England  made  its 
commerce.  **  St.  John  was  insulted  by  the 
Dutch;  he  came  home,  got  the  law  passed 
that  foreign  vessels  should  pay  high  fees, 
and  it  cut  the  throat  of  the  Dutch,  and 
made  the  English  trade."  If  you  boast  of 
the  growth  of  the  country,  and  show  him 
the  wonderful  results  of  the  census,  he  finds 
nothing  so  depressing  as  the  sight  of  a 
great  mofe.  He  saw  once,  as  he  told  me, 
three  or  four  miles  of  'human  beings,  and 
fancied  that  "  the  airth  was  some  great 
cheese,  and  these  were  mites."  If  a  Tory 
t^kes  heart  at  his  hatred  of  stump-oratory 
and  model  republics,  he  replies :  **  Yes,  the 
idea  of  a  pig-headed  soldier  who  will  obey 
orders,  and  fire  on  his  own  father  at  the 
command  of  his  oflicer,  is  a  great  comfort 
to  the  aristocratic  mind."  It  is  not  so  much 
that  Carlyle  cares  for  this  or  that  dogma,  as 
that  he  likes  genuineness  (the  source  of  all 
strength)  in  his  companions. 

If  a  scholar  goes  into  a  camp  of  lumber- 
men or  a  gang  of  riggers,  those  men  will 
quickly  detect  any  fault  of  character.  Noth- 
ing will  pass  with  them  but  what  is  real 
and  sound.  So  this  man  is  a  hammer 
that  crushes  mediocrity  and  pretension.  He 
detects  weakness  on  the  instant,  and  touches 
it.  He  has  a  vivacious,  aggressive  temper- 
ament, and  unimpressionable.  The  literary, 
the  fashionable,  the  political  man,  each 
fresh  from  triumphs  in  his  own  sphere, 
comes  eagerly  to  see  this  man,  whose  fun 
they  have  heartily  enjoyed,  sure  of  a  wel- 
come, and  are  struck  with  despair  at  the 
first  onset.  His  firm,  victorious,  scofling  vitu- 
peration strikes  them  with  chill  and  hesita- 
tion. His  talk  often  reminds  you  of  what 
was  said  of  Johnson  :  "  If  his  pistol  missed 
fire  he  would  knock  you  down  with  the 
butt-end." 

Mere  intellectual  partisanship  wearies 
him;  he  detects  in  an  instant  if  a  man 
stands  for  any  cause  to  which  he  is  not 
bom  and  organically  committed.  A  natural 
defender  of  anything,  a  lover  who  will  live 
and  die  for  that  which  he  speaks  for,  and 
who  does  not  care  for  him,  or  for  anything 


but  his  own  business, — he  respects :  and  the 
nobler  this  object,  of  course,  the  better. 
He  hates  a  literary  trifler,  and  if,  after 
Guizot  had  been  a  tool  of  Louis  Philippe 
for  years,  he  is  now  to  come  and  write  es- 
says on  the  character  of  Washington,  on 
"  The  Beautiful,"  and  on  "  Philosophy  of 
History,"  he  thinks  that  nothing. 

Great  is  his  reverence  for  realities, — for 
all  such  traits  as  spring  from  the  in- 
trinsic nature  of  the  actor.  He  humors 
this  into  the  idolatry  of  strength.  A  strong 
nature  has  a  charm  for  him,  previous,  it 
would  seem,  to  all  incjuiry  whether  the  force 
be  divine  or  diabolic.  He  preaches,  as  by 
cannonade,  the  doctrine  that  every  noble 
nature  was  made  by  God,  and  contains,  if 
savage  passions,  also  fit  checks  and  grand 
impulses,  and,  however  extravagant,  will 
keep  its  orbit  and  return  from  far. 

Nor  can  that  decorum  which  is  the  idol 
of  the  Englishman,  and  in  attaining  which 
the  Englishman  exceeds  all  nations,  win  firom 
him  any  obeisance.  He  is  eaten  up  with 
indignation  against  such  as  desire  to  make 
a  fair  show  in  the  flesh. 

Combined  with  this  warfare  on  respecta- 
bilities, and,  indeed,  pointing  all  his  satire,  is 
the  severity  of  his  moral  sentiment.  In 
proportion  to  the  peals  of  laughter  amid 
which  he  strips  the  plumes  of  a  pretender 
and  shows  the  lean  hypocrisy  to  every  van- 
tage of  ridicule,  does  he  worship  whatever 
enthusiasm,  fortitude,  love,  or  other  sign  of 
a  good  nature  is  in  a  man. 

There  is  nothing  deeper  in  his  constitu- 
tion than  his  humor,  than  the  considerate, 
condescending  good-nature  with  which  he 
looks  at  every  object  in  existence,  as  a  man 
might  look  at  a  mouse.  He  feels  that  the 
perfection  of  health  is  sportiveness,  and  will 
not  look  grave  even  at  dullness  or  tragedy. 

His  guiding  genius  is  his  moral  sense,  his 
perception  of  the  sole  importance  of  truth 
and  justice;  but  that  is  a  truth  of  character, 
not  of  catechisms. 

He  says,  "  There  is  properly  no  religion 
in  England.  These  idle  nobles  at  Tatter- 
sail's, —  there  is  no  work  or  word  of  serious 
purpose  in  them ;  they  have  this  great  lying 
church ;  and  life  is  a  humbug."  He  prefers 
Cambridge  to  Oxford,  but  he  thinks  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  education  indurates 
the  young  men,  as  the  Styx  hardened 
Achilles,  so  that  when  they  come  forth  of 
them,  they  say,  "  Now  we  are  proof:  we 
have  gone  through  all  the  degrees,  and  are 
case-hardened  against  the  veracities  of  the 
Universe ;  nor  man  nor  God  can  penetrate  us." 
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Wellington  he  respects  as  real  and  honest, 
and  as  having  made  up  his  mind,  once  for 
all,  that  he  will  not  have  to  do  with  any 
kind  of  a  lie. 

Edwin  Chadwick  is  one  of  his  heroes, — 
who  proposes  to  provide  every  house  in 
London  with  pure  water,  sixty  gallons  to 
every  head,  at  a  penny  a  week ;  and  in  the 
decay  and  downfall  of  all  religions,  Carlyle 
thinks  that  the  only  religious  act  which  a 
man  nowadays  can  securely  perform  is  to 
wash  himself  well. 

Of  course  the  new  French  Revolution  of 
1848  was  the  best  thing  he  had  seen,  and 
the  teaching  this  great  swindler,  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, that  there  is  a  Ood's  justice  in  the 
Universe,  after  all,  was  a  great  satisfaction. 
Czar  Nicholas  was  his  hero:  for,  in  the 
ignominy  of  Europe,  when  all  thrones  fell 
like  card-houses,  and  no  man  was  found 
with  conscience  enough  to  fire  a  gun  for  his 
crown,  but  every  one  ran  away  in  a  coucou^ 
with  his  head  shaved,  through  the  Barriere 
de  Passy,  one  man  remained  who  believed 
he  was  put  there  by  God  Almighty  to  gov- 
ern his  empire,  and,  by  the  help  of  God, 
had  resolved  to  stand  there. 

He  was  very  serious  about  the  bad  times  \ 
he  had  seen  this  evil  coming,  but  thought  it 
would  not  come  in  his  time.  But  now  'tis 
coming,  and  the  only  good  he  sees  in  it  is 


the  visible  appearance  of  the  gods.  He 
thinks  it  the  only  question  for  wise  men, 
instead  of  art,  and  fine  fancies,  and  poetry, 
and  such  things, — to  address  themselves  to 
the  problem  of  society.  This  confusion  is 
the  inevitable  end  of  such  falsehood  and 
nonsense  as  they  have  been  embroiled  with. 

Carlyle  has,  best  of  all  men  in  England, 
kept  the  manly  attitude  in  his  time.  He 
has  stood  for  scholars,  asking  no  scholar 
what  he  should  say.  Holding  an  honored 
place  in  the  best  society,  he  has  stood  for 
the  people,  for  the  Chartist,*  for  the  pauper, 
intrepidly  and  scornfully  teaching  the  nobles 
their  peremptory  duties. 

His  errors  of  opinion  are  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  this  merit,  in  my  judgment. 
This  aplomb  cannot  be  mimicked ;  it  is  the 
speaking  to  the  heart  of  the  thing.  And  in 
England,  where  the  morgue  of  aristocracy 
has  very  slowly  admitted  scholars  into 
society, — a  very  few  houses  only  in  the 
high  circles  being  ever  opened  to  them, — 
he  has  carried  himself  erect,  made  himself 
a  power  confessed  by  all  men,  and  taught 
scholars  their  lofty  duty.  He  never  feared 
the  face  of  man. 

•  The  Chartists  were  then  preparing  to  go  in  a 

Erocession  of  200,000,  to  carry  tneir  petition,  em- 
odying  the  six  points  of  Chartism,  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  loth  of  April,  1848. 


[At  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  April,  1857,  Hon.  Edward  Everett  communi- 
cated a  valuable  manuscript  received  from  Mr.  Carlyle,  containing  memoranda  of  the  Franklin  family 
before  the  Doctor^s  father  came  to  this  country.  In  January,  1870,  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  made  a  commum- 
cadon  to  the  Society  through  its  recording  secretary,  Mr.  Deane.  In  February  he  was  chosen  an  hon- 
orary member,  gratefully  acknowledging  his  election  the  next  month.  Just  preceding  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Society  kst  February  had  come  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  death.  In  conformity  with  the 
usage  of  the  Society  that  the  President  should  announce  the  death  of  a  member,  with  remarks  of  his  own, 
to  be  followed  by  those  of  one  or  more  of  the  Society,  as  the  occasion  or  the  subject  may  suggest,  Mr. 
Winthrop  prompdy  wrote  to  Mr.  Emerson  to  insure  his  attendance  on  the  occasion.  Pie  was  the  only 
man  in  the  wh<5e  country  who,  by  the  warmest  relations  of  personal  intercourse,  friendship,  and  corre- 
spondence, and  by  the  appreciative  sympathies  of  kindred  genius,  could  meet  and  fill  the  demands  of  that 
occasion.  It  was  on  the  day,  perhaps  at  the  very  hour,  when  the  rural  grave  in  Scotland  was  to  receive 
the  mortal  relics  of  the  stem  and  rugged  philosopher.  Mr.  Emerson  kindly  responded  to  the  call,  and 
appeared  with  his  helpful  daughter,  fiut  few  of  the  members  most  constant  in  their  attendance  were  aware 
what  was  to  occur,  and  the  regrets  of  many  who  might  have  been  present  are  keen.  Mr.  Winthrop  had, 
with  his  wonted  felicity,  introduced  the  theme  and  recognized  the  presence  of  Mr.  Emerson.  The 
scene  which  followed  w^as  a  memorable  one,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  felt  what  a  privilege 
they  enjoyed  in  taking  the  full  impression  of  it,  with  all  its  vividness  and  suggestiveness,  into  heart 
ana  thought.  In  recalling  it  some  may  possibly  have  wished  that  the  camera  had  been  there  to 
fix,  for  more  elaborate  art,  the  singularly  suggestive  and  impressive  elements  of  the  scene.  But 
an3rthing  like  form,  disposal,  or  preparatory  effect  would  have  marred  the  charm  of  its  exquisite 
simplicity.  The  newspapers  have,  as  fully  as  facts  warrant,  and  much  more  so  than  a  tender  delicacy 
can  approve,  commented  freely  upon  the  character  and  degree  of  the  disablement  which  the  passaee  of 
years  nas  vbited  upon  Mr.  Emerson.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  such  visitation  as  is  upon  him  was  manifested 
simply  in  enhancing  the  impression  of  his  gentle,  placid  mien  and  tones,  and,  on  this  occasion,  gave  an 
added  diarm  to  his  features  and  utterance.  Some  of  the  most  impressive  and  memorable  elements  of  the 
scene,  which  will  be  most  fondly  cherished  by  the  witnesses,  do  not  allow  of  description  or  relation.  A 
small  table,  with  two  chairs  for  Mr.  Emerson  and  his  daughter,  were  brought  into  the  Dowse  library- 
room,  where  the  meeting  was  held.  The  manuscript,  long  since  written  but  never  put  in  print,  was  a  loose 
one,  and  only  parts  of  it  were  to  be  read  by  Mr.  Emerson.  Of  the  incommunicable  features  of  the  scene, 
very  touching  to  its  witnesses  was  his  gentle  reference  and  compliance  as  he  looked  to  his  daughter  for 
direction  as  to  the  passages  to  be  read,  and  to  the  connection  of  them.  Some  slight  labial  impediments 
caused  an  occasional  halting  in  the  delivery  of  elongated  words,  never  favorites  with  Mr.  Emerson.  These 
serred,  in  part,  for  those  delays  on  words  which  are  so  familiar  to  his  hearers  as  marking  \v\s  ^aca^^es  wA 
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emphasis.  For  the  rest,  he  was  helped  in  imitative  utterances  of  them  by  the  silent  lips  of  his  daughter. 
The  apt  and  racy  significance  of  the  most  pointed  passages  came  forth  in  full  force,  and  with  the  old  inds- 
iveness  and  humor.  So  hushed  was  the  silence  and  so  intent  was  the  listening  that  those  whq  were  quick 
of  hearing  lost  nothing  of  word  or  intonation.  But  even  these,  the  more  removed  in  their  seats,  one  by 
one  drew  nearer  in  a  closing  circle  around  the  reader.  Their  faces  and  inward  workings  of  thought 
showed  the  profoundness  of  their  interest  as  they  waited  for  the  interpretation  of  the  great  philosopher 
of  England  by  the  greatest  philosopher  of  America.  George  E.  Ellis.  ] 
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Thirty  years  are  conventionally  supposed 
to  constitute  the  space  of  time  which  is 
loosely  spoken  of  as  a  generation,  and  those 
whose  memories  can  run  to  that  length 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  speak  for  the 
generation  to  which  they  belong,  with,  as  it 
may  be,  less  or  more  of  authority,  but,  cer- 
tainly, with  sufficient  knowledge.  It  is 
safe,  therefore,  for  the  present  writer  to  say 
that  at  no  time  during  the  present  genera- 
tion in  England  has  such  a  feeling  been 
aroused  in  regard  to  the  death  of  a  man  of 
letters  as  that  which  was  felt  in  London 
when  the  announcement  was  made  that 
Mr.  Carlyle's  condition  was  hopeless,  or, 
as  our  simpler  forefathers  would  have  had 
it,  that  **  Thomas  Carlyle,  Esq.,  lay  a-dying 
at  his  house  in  Chelsea."  On  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  period  of  memory  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  the  death  of  Wordsworth  gives 
tlie  first  landmark  of  this  peculiar  kind. 
It  was  followed  nine  years  afterward  by 
that  of  Macaulay  in  the  very  height  of  his 
fame.  Thackeray,  who  had  written  on  this 
latter  recruit  for  "  the  majority  "  some  of  his 
most  pathetic  words,  followed  in  1868. 
Seven  years  afterward,  his  rival,  as  some 
thought,  went  to  join  him,  and  a  bare 
month  ago,  George  Eliot,  whom  a  strong 
faction  would  even  with  these  great  names, 
preceded  her  neighbor,  and,  perhaps,  in 
some  sort,  teacher,  to  the  grave.  These 
are  the  five  greatest  names  borne  on  the 
literary  schedule  of  England's  necrology 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  but  none  of 
them  has  occupied  anything  like  the  posi- 
tion which  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Carlyle. 
In  some  cases  their  fame  had  passed  its 
zenith,  and  had  begun  to  descend ;  in  oth- 
ers it  was  a  matter  rather  of  partisan 
assertion  than  of  universal  acceptance.  In 
others,  though  they  were  acknowledged  as 
consummate  masters  of  one  particular  por- 
tion of  the  field,' that  portion  was  hardly 
thought  by  the  general  reader  to  be  a  very 
extensive  one.     But   Mr.   Carlyle,  though 


with  inconsiderable  exceptions  he  confined 
himself  entirely  to  prose,  and  though  in 
prose  he  hardly  cultivated  more  than  two 
plots,  the  historical  and  that  of  the  critical 
essay,  has  yet  for  many  years  been  accepted 
by  competent  critics  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
as  the  undoubted  head  of  English  letters. 
He  had  gained  that  position  fifteen  years 
ago  by  some  forty  years  of  laborious  work, 
and,  unlike  some  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
throne  both  in  our  own  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, he  had  not  endangered  his  supremacy 
by  neglecting  the  adage,  solve  senescenUm,* 
In  the  rare  instances  in  which,  during  the 
last  stage  of  his  career,  he  broke  silence, 
no  loss  of  power  was  observable,  and  if  the 
king  did  not  often  meddle  in  the  common 
jousts,  he  never  took  his  spear  in  hand  with- 
out acquitting  himself  in  a  manner  becom- 
ing royalty;  The  hot  debates  which  had 
once  taken  ])lace  as  to  his  style,  his  princi- 
ples, his  moral  influence,  his  philosophical 
value,  had  long  died  out.  No  one,  save 
perhaps  a  very  few  very  foolish  people, 
looked  on  him  any  more  as  a  dangerous 
pantheist,  or  an  immoral  defender  of  might 
instead  of  right,  or  a  corrupter  of  the 
English  language.  Few  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  upheld  him  as  an  inspired 
prophet,  or  an  apostle  of  a  new  politico-eth- 
ical faitii,  or  a  harbinger  of  reformation  in 
the  language.  He  had  passed  the  unquiet 
stage  of  violent  acceptance  and  violent  re- 
fusal, and  had  entered  upon  that  placid 
possession  of  respect  for  his  merits  and  tol- 
erance for  his  short-comings  which  is  usu- 
ally reserved  for  those  who  have  ceased  to 
live.  The  three  English  editions  of  his  col- 
lected works  had,  for  some  years,  put  a 
complete  knowledge  of  what  he  had  done 
while  it  was  day  with  him  within  the  reach 


Dismiss  the  aging  horse  from  service,  etc 

Solve  scnescfittem  mature  sanus  e^uum^  ne 
Pcccet  ad  extremum  ridendus  et  tlia  ducat. 

Horace,  Epist  i,  i,  & 
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of  almost  all  classes  of  readers.  Moreover, 
though  for  the  most  part  the  respect  due  to 
the  p>ersonal  privacy  of  great  men  was 
fairly  well  observed, — indeed,  he  took  care 
to  make  it  so, — pleasant  personal  anecdotes 
concerning  his  homely,  vigorous  wit  and 
rugged  amiability  constantly  spread  through 
London  society  and  gave  a  more  intimate 
and  personal  complexion  to  the  respect  with 
which  he  was  regarded.  Many  of  these 
have  never  made  their  way  into  the  pro- 
fessed collections  of  gossip,  and  even  stern 
haters  of  ana  may  perhaps  indulge  a  hope 
that  they  may  some  day  be  collected.  How 
Mr.  Carlyle  would  dispatch  tlie  character  of 
some  notable  man  or  book  with  a  couple  or 
a  dozen  words  of  epigram ;  how  he  would 
benevolently  extinguish  presumptuous  youth 
and  ruthlessly  ignore  troublesome  age  ;  how 
persons  of  the  most  exalted  station  had  to 
take  their  chance  of  his  plain  speaking 
("  uttering  comminatory  words  after  the 
way  of  the  Scotch  ")  and  make-  the  best  of 
it — these  legends  (some  of  which  are  doubt- 
less apocryphal,  but  most  of  which  might 
be  true,  if  they  are  not)  are  duly  recorded. 
The  result  of  them,  joined  to  the  general 
respect  for  the  intellectual  greatness  of  the 
man  and  for  his  position  as  a  consummate 
master  of  literary  art,  was  to  produce  a  gen- 
eral sentiment  respecting  him  which  in  dif- 
ferent ways  recalls  something  of  that  felt 
toward  Scott  by  our  fathers  and  something 
of  that  felt  by  our  grandfathers  toward 
Johnson,  but  which  is  differentiated  from 
both  these  by  the  greater  individuality  and 
importance  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  literary  position 
and  the  unique  character  of  the  influence 
he  exerted  over  the  men  of  his  time.  All 
this  is  over  now,  and  English  literature  is, 
for  the  moment,  orphaned;  nor  is  it  very 
clear  (since,  in  such  matters,  the  lack  of  a 
natural  succession  is  supplied  by  a  process 
of  adoption  on  the  part  of  the  children)  who 
is  to  be  put  into  Mr.  Carlyle*s  place. 

A  full  biography  of  him  would  be  no 
small  task  for  any  one,  and  nothing  like 
a  complete  life  is  likely  to  appear  for  some 
years.  He  was  born  on  the  fourth  of 
December,  1795,  at  Ecclefechan,  in  Dum- 
friesshire, of  good  farmer  folk,  though  at 
the  time  of  his  birth  his  father  was  pur- 
suing the  trade  of  a  stone-mason — one  of 
the  numerous  Socratic  reminiscences  which 
cluster  around  the  author  of  "  Sartor  Resar- 
tus."  As  usual  with  Scotch  boys,  he  went 
early  to  the  common  school  of  the  parish — 
Hoddam — and  had  the  rudiments  duly  im- 
pressed on  him  there.    Thence  he  went  to 


the  higher  or  burgh  school  of  Annan,  a  little 
town  on  the  Solway,  which  "  Red  Gauntlet " 
has  made  classical.  Here  he  met  Edward 
Irving,  his  first  friend,  and  one  who  had  a 
peculiar  influence  on  his  destiny,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see.  At  fourteen  he  entered  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  which,  like  most 
of  the  Scotch  universities,  was  merely  a 
high  school  as  far  as  its  students  were  con- 
cerned,— indeed,  it  was  but  recently  that  in 
a  protectionist  spirit  it  had  protested  against 
the  actual  High  School  of  Edinburgh  being 
permitted  to  teach  Greek, — but  which  had 
a  sufficiently  distinguished  staff  of  profes- 
sors. He  was  not,  as  is  sometimes  said, 
seven  years  at  the  university,  but  only  four, 
and  his  references  direct  and  indirect  to  it 
are  not  friendly.  The  truth  is,  that  at  that 
time,  whatever  may  be  the  case  now,  the 
Scotch  universities  had  nothing  of  the  inde- 
scribable romantic  charm  of  the  older 
English  institutions,  nor  were  they  very 
satisfactory  places  of  mere  learning.  When 
he  did  leave  Edinburgh,  he  at  once  decided 
that  he  had  no  vocation  for  the  ministry, 
the  usual  destination  of  studious  youth  in  his 
country,  and  he  therefore  fell  back  on  the 
equally  usual  alternative  of  school-master- 
ing, the  rough  and  distasteful,  but  perhaps 
not  unprofitable,  vestibule  through  which  so 
many  men  of  letters  have  had  to  pass.  A 
couple  of  years  at  his  own  old  school  at 
Annan,  a  couple  more  at  Kirkcaldy,  enabled 
him  to  "  dree  his  weird  "  in  this  respect,  and 
at  the  latter  place  he  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Irving.  Then  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  and  started  fairly  in  literature. 
Brewster's  "Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia"  was 
his  exercising  ground,  and  the  editor  of  that 
work  helped  him  to  his  first  solid  piece 
of  literary  reward  by  suggesting  that  he 
should  translate  and  preface  Legendre's 
**  Geometry  and  Trigonometry."  After 
some  time  of  work  in  Edinburgh,  Irving, 
who  had  gone  to  London,  recommended  him 
as  a  tutor,  to  the  parents  of  Charles  Buller, 
— one  of  the  most  widely,  though  most 
vaguely,  known  political  names  of  the  first 
part  of  the  century, — and  a  year  or  two 
in  London  not  merely  introduced  him  to 
very  pleasant  and  very  valuable  society, 
but  to  literary  work  on  the  "  London  Maga- 
zine," the  short-lived  but  remarkable  period- 
ical which  numbered  on  its  staff,  during  its 
few  years  of  life.  Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt, 
Carlyle,  Allan  Cunningham,  Wainwright,and 
others.  Here  appeared  part  of  the  "  Life 
of  Schiller,"  and  for  some  years  between 
1824  and  1827,  Carlyle  was  much  occu^\t<i 
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with  translation,  all  the  work  of  that  kind 
reprinted  in  his  collected  editions  being 
originally  of  this  date  and  more  besides. 
But  Irving  had  unwittingly  done  his  friend 
an  even  greater  service  than  in  introducing 
him  to  the  Bullers.  He  had  himself  been 
asked  to  superintend  the  reading  of  a  certain 
Miss  Jane  Welsh,  daughter  of  Dr.  Welsh, 
of  Haddington.  The  usual  result  of  such 
■  an  intercourse  followed,  but  the  pupil  re- 
jected the  master,  and  he  suggested  that  his 
friend  Carlyle  should  take  his  place  as  tutor. 
The  drama  was  repeated,  but  with  happier 
result,  and  Thomas  Carlyle  gained  the  wife 
who  for  forty  years  was  the  "  light  of  his 
life,"  after  whose  death,  in  1866,  he  was 
never  the  same  man  again,  and  who  seemed 
to  some  of  their  friends  to  have  in  a  differ- 
ent way  intellectual  powers  nearly  as  re- 
markable as  her  husband's.  Besides  these 
things,  Miss  Welsh  was  in  a  modest  way  an 
heiress,  and  her  property  of  Craigenputtoch 
at  once  saved  her  husband  from  the  necessity 
of  hack-work,  and  gave  him  a  singularly 
suitable  place  for  the  completion  of  his 
"  Lehrjahre.*' 

The  site  and  appearance  of  this  famous 
moor-land  farm-house  have  been  often 
enough  described,  and  its  adaptation  to 
its  purpose  has  been  often  enough  com- 
mented on.  But  perhaps  hasty  readers 
are  not  aware  of  the  immense  amount  of 
work  that  Mr.  Carlyle  did  there.  In  rather 
less  than  five  years,  from  1828  to  1833,  most 
of  the  best  and  best-known  "  Essays,"  espe- 
cially the  "  Bums," — a  splendid  example  of 
the  happy  conjuncture  of  the  right  man  and 
the  right  place, — "  Sartor  Resartus,"and  very 
much  else  which  either  never  saw  the  light  or 
was  designedly  suppressed  or  destroyed,  were 
produced,  while  the  plan  at  least  of  the 
**  French  Revolution  "  was  formed.  Above 
all,  the  period  of  apprenticeship  to  literature 
was  completely  got  over.  Mr.  Carlyle  was 
no  precocity;  he  did  not  to  all  appearance 
begin  to  write  at  all  until  he  was  five  and 
twenty;  he  confined  himself  to  translation, 
criticism,  biography,  until  he  was  fully  five 
and  thirty.  Even  had  *•  Sartor  Resartus  " 
had  a  more  speedy  welcome  from  the  book- 
sellers it  would  not  have  appeared  till  its 
author  had  reached  the  ordinary  half-way 
house  of  life,  while  the  "  French  Revolution  " 
was  not  completed  till  he  was  past  forty. 
Yet  no  man  ever  wasted  his  time  less,  and 
when,  in  1834,  he  finally  took  up  his  abode 
in  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea, — the  place  of  his 
future  residence  for  nearly  half  a  century, — 
no  better-equipped  man  for  the  work  that 


he  had  to  do  could  have  been  found  in  the 
capital  of  England. 

Somewhat  short  of  this  particular  point, 
when  Mr.  Carlyle  had  given  up  the  hopeless 
pursuit  of  "hawking  his  poor  little  book 
about,"  comes  a  very  convenient  opportu- 
nity of  halting  to  survey  the  work  which  he 
had  actually  done;  for  it  was  a  little  before 
this  time  that  Francis  Jeftrey,  prince  of 
blundering  critics,  wrote  to  Macvey  Napier, 
his  industrious  and  sorely  tried  successor  in 
the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  the  following 
words,  which  I  must  ask  to  have  printed  in 
capitals  as  a  perpetual  warning  to  all  cen- 
sors of  literature.  The  date  is  London, 
February  7,  1832: 

"I  fp:ar  carlvlk  will  not  do;    that 

IS,  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  TAKE  THE  LIBERTIES 
AND  THE  PAINS  WITH  HIM  THAT  I  DID,  BY 
STRIKING  OUT  FREELY  AND  WRITING  IN  OC- 
CASIONALLY. THE  MISFORTUNE  IS  THAT 
HE  IS  VERY  OBSTINATE,  AND,  I  AM  AFRAID, 
CONCEITED  ;  AND,  UNLUCKILY,  IN  A  PLACE 
LIKE  THIS,  HE  FINDS  PEOPLE  ENOUGH  TO 
ABET  AND  APPLAUD  HIM,  AND  TO  INTER- 
CEPT THE  OTHERWISE  INFALLIBLE  REMEDY 
OF  (JENERAL  AVOIDANCE  AND  NEGLECt.  IT 
IS  A  GREAT  PITY,  FOR  HE  IS  A  MAN  OF 
GENIUS  AND  INDUSTRY,  AND  WITH  THE  CA- 
PACITY OF  BEING  AN  ELEGANT  AND  IMPRESS- 


IVE   WRITER. 


»» 


I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these  are,  in 
their  own  way,  perhaps,  the  most  instructive 
words  to  be  found  in  all  literature.  Jeffrey 
was,  indeed,  frequently  unfortunate  in  his 
judgments ;  but  in  other  cases  there  is  gen- 
erally something  to  be  said  in  mitigation  of 
the  judgment  which,  in  his  turn,  he  has  to 
undergo.  There  is  here  no  drop  serene  of 
political  prejudice,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Lake  poets.  There  is  no  provocation  of 
youthful  imbecility  and  inequality,  as  in  the 
case  of  Byron.  One  man  of  letters,  ad- 
mitted (and  this  is  at  once  a  saving  and  a 
damning  clause  for  Jeffrey)  to  be  "a  man  of 
genius  and  industry,"  comes  before  another 
man  of  talent,  to  be  judged  on  his  literary 
merits  solely,  and  is  told  that  he  must  sub- 
mit to  letters  of  denaturalization,  if  he  is  to 
be  passed.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Jef- 
frey was  certainly  no  fool.  A  fool  would 
not  have  admitted  that  Mr.  Carlyle  was  a 
man  of  genius.  A  fool  admitting  this  would 
not  have  dared  to  suggest  that  a  man  of 
genius  and  industry  could  be  improved  by 
the  process  of  striking  out  and  writing  in. 
Jeffrey  was  simply  one  of  the   numcroiis 
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persons  of  talent  who  are  hopelessly  under 
the  control  of  accepted  conventions.  He 
had  a  series  of  test-standards  to  which — 
fHore  majorum  from  the  days  of  Boileau — 
he  adjusted  literary  aspirants,  and  according 
to  their  unfitness  for  which  he  condemned 
them.  He,  the  editor  of  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review,"  doubtless  regarded  with  scorn 
the  admirable  verses  in  which,  ten  ^ears 
before,  one  of  the  most  formidable  assailants 
of  that  review  had  expressed  the  truth  of  the 
matter : 

"Bat   this   you  may  know,  that,  as   long  as   they 
grow, 

Whatever  change  may  be, 
Yoa  never  can  teach  either  oak  or  beech 

To  be  aught  but  a  greenwood  tree." 

Jeffrey's  idea  of  the  complete  vegetable  was 
a  tree  duly  subjected  to  the  topiary  art,  and 
neither  oak  nor  beech  lends  itself  to  that 
process. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Carlyle  had  already  a 
considerable  literary  baggage,  printed  or 
imprinted.  There  was  the  mass  of  contri- 
butions at  different  periods  to  reviews,  and 
the  book-sellers'  hack-work — the  "  honest 
joumey-work  m  default  of  better"— of 
which  he  has  preserved  a  few  essays,  to  be 
noticed  later,  and  the  translations  from  the 
German  which  fill  five  volumes  of  Iiis  col- 
lected works.  There  was  **  The  Life  of 
Schiller,"  there  was  "Sartor  Resartus," — a 
stumbling-block  to  the  readers  of  "  Fraser," 
—and  lastly  there  was,  though  only  on  the 
stocks  as  yet,  the  "  French  Revolution." 
This  had  had,  as  most  people  know,  to 
undergo  a  fiery  trial  which,  had  its  author 
been  a  man  of  less  genius  and  of  less  indus- 
try^— let  us  thank  the  Shylock  of  Craigcrook 
for  the  words, — might  have  withheld  it  from 
the  world  altogether.  Let  us  take  these  in 
turn  and  see  what  is  to  be  made  of  them. 

Translations,  regarded  merely  as  such, 
have  but  a  dubious,  and,  at  best,  a  mediocre 
literary  interest.  In  the  hands  of  writers 
such  as  Dryden  and  Shelley,  who  dare  to 
be  audaciously  unfaithful,  and  to  whom  the 
gods  grant  that  their  infidelity  shall  be 
successful,  they  may  acquire  a  certain  inde- 
pendent value.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the 
interest  of  the  translation  is  not  in  so  far  as 
it  more  or  less  imperfectly  reproduces  the 
original,  but,  on  the  one  hand,  in  so  far  as 
it  inspires  a  desire  to  read  that  original, 
and,  on  the  other,  in  so  far  as  it  forms  and 
contributes  to  the  translators  ability  to 
produce  indepKcndent  literary  work.  The 
^  Wilhelm  Meister,"  and  those  translations 


from  German  romance  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
chose  to  reproduce,  have,  perhaps,  less  of 
the  drawback  of  translations  than  most  oth- 
ers, but  they  still  suffer  from  it.  No  one 
who  is  able  to  read  Richter,  or  Musaeus,  or 
Goethe  in  Cierman  will  ever,  of  pure  choice, 
bestow  his  valuable  or  even  his  valueless 
time  on  "  Quintus  Fixlein,"  or  "  Libussa," 
or  "  Meister "  itself,  in  their  English  dress. 
But  these  books  acquire  a  most  lively  interest 
when  we  begin  to  estimate  their  influence 
on  the  matter  and  the  form  of  the  author 
of  the  *•  French  Revolution  "  and  of  "  Fred- 
erick the  Great."  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  a 
commonplace  to  say  that  nothing  affects  an 
author's  style  so  much  as  his  practice  in 
translation.  Mere  reading,  if  the  reader  be 
tolerably  expert  in  the  language  he  reads, 
alienates  his  style  but  litde.  He  does  not 
need  to  go  through  the  process  of  transla- 
tion; his  eyes  and  his  brain  are  generously 
content  to  filter  the  foreign  presentment 
into  a  familiar  one  for  him  without  insisting 
on  a  literal  and  grammatical  version.  But 
when  he  comes,  pen  in  hand,  to  undertake 
the  process  of  conversion,  with  the  sense  of 
the  double  responsibility  to  writer  and 
reader  which  translation  imposes  upon  all 
who  arc  not  book-sellers'  hacks,  the  case 
becomes  different.  He  must  bathe  himself 
in  his  original,  and  it  is,  at  least,  a  chance 
if  he  succeeds  in  washing  off  the  traces  of 
his  bath  by  any  subsequent  immersion  in 
English  undefiled,  or  whatever  the  native 
language  may  be  in  which  he  undertakes  to 
initiate  his  proselyte.  It  is  notorious  that, 
for  many  years,  the  complaints  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  had  Germanized  English  were  loud. 
Yet,  oddly  enough,  he  maintained  side  by 
side  with  this  Anglo-German  dialect  a  prac- 
tice of  very  orderly,  and,  according  to  the 
Jeffreyan  standard,  even  elegant  English 
eighteenth-century  composition.  Much  of 
"  The  Life  of  Schiller,"  which  dates  from 
the  period  of  these  translations,  is  visibly 
written  in  this  latter  style ;  and  Jeffrey  and 
Brougham  doubtless  to  their  dying  days 
regretted  that  the  wholesome  discipline  of 
** avoidance  and  neglect"  had  not  con- 
firmed Mr.  Carlyle  in  this  tendency.  The 
"  Schiller,"  indeed,  as  it  is  now  published 
with  a  later  preface  and  a  still  later  appen- 
dix, is  a  very  odd  and  almost  unique  spec- 
imen of  literary  change.  In  the  earlier  work 
we  have  the  language  which  the  author 
might  have  continued  to  use  if  the  topiary 
art  had  been  successfully  practiced  on 
him.  It  is  unequal,  not  inelegant,  effective 
enough  as  mere  book-sellers*  wotk,  ^\^*^^ 
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lutely  destitute,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
peculiar  charm  and  the  peculiar  stimulating 
power  for  which  its  author  will  be  remem- 
bered among  English  men  of  letters.  The 
translations  and  the  "  Schiller "  thus  give 
us  the  two  currents,  the  Sa6ne  and  Rhone, 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  future  literary  river.  In  all 
the  rest  of  his  work  we  see  how  their  united 
force  waters  the  vineyards,  supplies  the  great 
cities,  and  serves  as  central  artery  to  the 
mighty  province  of  his  literary  domain.  In 
these  comparatively  early  works,  not  merely 
the  style,  but  also  the  matter,  is  noteworthy. 
From  the  nature  of  it,  it  could  contain  little 
or  nothing  of  its  author's  own  thought.  It 
could  only  indicate  that  thought  more  or 
less  indirectly  and  suggestively.  The  first 
two  independent  works  of  his  genius 
Completed  the  presentation.  If  we  had 
nothing  of  Mr.  Carlyle*s  but  the  "  Sartor 
Resartus "  and  the  "  French  Revolution," 
we  should  lack  a- great  deal  of  literary  de- 
light. We  should  not,  perhaps,  lack  much 
literary  instruction.  The  one  still  remains, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  perfect  presentment 
of  his  humoristic  criticism;  the  other  is, 
unquestionably,  the  best  presentment  of  his 
remarkable  combination  of  minute  historical 
research  with  the  widest  and  most  compre- 
hensible historical  view.  It  is  probably  not 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  book  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  equaled  "  Sartor 
Resartus  "  in  the  peculiar  effect  which  it  has 
had  on  the  minds  of  young  readers.  The 
comparison  of  the  chemical  mixture  which 
remains  liquid  as  long  as  it  be  undisturbed, 
but  shoots  into  crystallizations  directly  after 
the  slightest  shock  is  administered  to  it,  is  a 
hackneyed  one;  but  nothing  so  aptly  ex- 
presses this  effect.  Like  all  Mr.  Carlyle's 
works,  "  Sartor  Resartus "  is  remarkably 
barren  in  purely  practical  admonition. 
What  he  has  to  teach  is,  it  has  been  well 
said,  "  an  attitude,  not  a  gospel " ;  and  it  is 
the  attitude  of  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  which 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  English-speak- 
ing and  English-reading  youths  during  the 
last  half-century  have  felt  constrained,  much 
to  their  souls*  health,  to  adopt.  To  blench 
at  no  paradox,  to  accept  no  convention,  to 
pierce  below  the  surface  at  whatever  cost 
apparently  of  safe  and  comfortable  foot-hold, 
to  get  rid  of  belief  in  believing  and  assump- 
tion of  knowing, — these  are  the  lessons  taught 
in  this  earliest  book,  as  it  may  perhaps  be 
allowably  taken  to  be,  of  the  master's,  and  no 
others  will  be  learnt  from  the  most  attentive 
student  of  his  later  lucubrations.  Yet  the 
lesson,  incomplete  even  with  the  "  French 


Revolution,"  as  far  as  the  universality  of  its 
application  goes,  would  have  been  more  in- 
complete,— would,  indeed,  have  been  hope- 
lessly and  dangerously  incomplete, — without 
the  succor  of  the  book  which  had  so 
strange  a  preliminary  experience  before  it 
could  get  itself  published  to  the  world. 
After  all,  the  too  celebrated  subscriber  to 
"  Eraser"  had  his  excuses.  If  a  trained 
critic  hke  Jeffrey  could  go  so  far  wrong, 
what  might  be  expected  of  a  layman  ?  To 
the  average  English  ear  of  1830,  "  Sar- 
tor Resartus "  had  the  double  defect  of 
talking  in  a  language  not  understood  of  the 
people  about  things  of  which  the  people 
knew  nothing.  The  "  French  Revolution  " 
was,  as  a  subject,  at  least  free  from  the  lat- 
ter drawback.  If  the  average  Briton  knew 
very  little  about  its  details,  the  fact  of  it 
and  the  importance  of  it  were  still  fresh  in 
his  memory.  He  had  not  ceased  "  to  plume 
himself  because  we  beat  the  Corsican,"  or 
to  beUeve — in  which,  indeed,  he  was  not 
far  wrong — that  it  was  the  turning-point 
of  the  history  of  Europe.  There  was,  there- 
fore, at  least,  common  ground  between  him 
and  his  author.  His  interest  and  dim  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  the  subject  supplied 
the  term  wanting  in  the  case  of  "  Sartor 
Resartus,"  and  while  the  United  States,  to 
their  eternal  honor,  had  welcomed  the  lat- 
ter book  long  before  it  could  venture  to 
make  its  appearance  in  volume  form  in 
England,  the  "  French  Revolution  "  made 
its  mark  from  the  day  of  publication,  forced 
itself  onward  against  all  opposition,  and  for 
nearly  half  a  century  has  held,  and  is  never 
likely  to  lose,  the  position  of  the  locus 
classicus^  in  which  all  men  of  English  birth 
and  speech  shall  seek  their  knowledge  of 
that  tremendous  fact.  That  it  is  worthy 
of  the  position  which,  in  England  at  least, 
is  generally  assigned  it,  of  the  best  of  its  au- 
thor's works,  judged  from  all  points  of  view, 
I  have  no  doubt.  It  is  not  so  marvelous  a 
monument  of  insight  as  the  "  Cromwell." 
Detached  passages  from  the  "  Essays,"  from 
the  "  Latter-day  Pamphlets,"  and  from  other 
pieces  excel  it  in  originality  of  humor,  and 
quaint,  fantastic  perversion,  and  topsy-turvi- 
fication.  "The  Life  of  Sterling"  is  even 
more  admirable  as  a  work  of  art.  The 
"Frederick"  is  a  more  surprising  evidence 
of  untiring  labor  and  of  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  grasp  which  is  afraid  of  no  mass  of 
details,  and  which  knows  how  to  master 
them  all. 

But  if  these  separate  good  gifts  are  more 
eminently    present    in    other    works,    the 
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"  French  Revolution  "  exhibits  them  in  the 
most  hannonious  combination.  It  is  the  most 
practically  serviceable  in  the  education  of 
the  citizen  and  the  man  of  letters,  and  above 
all,  it  is  the  first  sprightly  running  of  its 
author's  mind  in  the  direction  of  practical 
and  historical  application  of  an  original,  if 
partial  and  one-sided,  view  of  human  life 
and  human  affairs.  M.  Taine's  memorable 
complaint  of  the  extravagant  titles  of  the 
chapters,  of  the  way  in  which  the  events 
are  enveloped  in  a  cloudy  haze  of  declama- 
tion, will  always  remain  a  most  interesting 
proof  of  the  incompatibility  of  certain  eyes 
to  adjust  themselves  to  certain  telescopes. 
To  the  French  critic,  the  events  of  which  he 
had,  as  he  thought,  a  nicely  coordinated 
idea,  were  thrown  into  "pi''  by  Mr.  Carlyle. 
To  most  Englishmen,  even  if  they  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  facts  by 
careful  reference  to  authorities  the  most 
indisputable  and  the  most  diverse,  the  mys- 
terious and  almost  incredible  events  of  the 
French  Revolution  range  themselves  into  a 
possible  and  intelligible  whole  in  Mr.  Car- 
lyle*s  account,  and  in  that  account  almost 
only.  Such  a  view  does  not  exclude  differ- 
ence of  pK)litical  opinion ;  it  does  not  exclude 
the  admission  that  in  some  cases  the  writer 
may  have  failed  to  take  the  true  view.  It 
simply  amounts  to  an  assertion  that,  in  this 
famous  book,  for  almost  the  first  time  since 
Tacitus,  history  had  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of 
words  and  names,  of  dates  and  figures. 
Between  the  "  Annals  "  and  the  "  French 
Revolution,"  the  dramatic  truth  of  history 
had  for  the  most  part  been  lost  sight  of;  in 
the  latter  book  it  emerged  into  full  recog- 
nition. That  we  have  since  suffered  many 
things  from  the  dramatic  historian  matters 
httie;  the  fact  remains  that  the  "  French 
Revolution,"  after  nearly  a  century  of  very 
praiseworthy  philosophy  of  history,  made  the 
dry  bones  of  the  science  live  and  move,  and 
once  more  have  an  active  being. 

Any  elaborate  inquiry  into  that  most  in- 
teresting of  subjects  to  the  purely  literary 
critic,  the  style  of  Carlyle,  would  be  here  out 
of  place;  yet,  perhaps,  a  few  words  as  from 
one  who  has  considered  that  matter  with 
such  light  as  he  has  had  may  be  given. 
The  vague  popular  notion  that  this  style  con- 
sists in  a  mere  Germanizing,  and  especially 
Richterizing,  of  English  may  be  dismissed  at 
once.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  first  evil 
characteristic  of  a  purely  Gennan  style,  as  it 
appears  to  the  impartial  considerer  of  Ger- 
man literature  in  the  original,  from  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach  to  Heine,  is  absent.     That 


characteristic  is  clumsiness  consequent  upon 
length.  The  style  of  Carlyle  is  never  clumsy, 
and  it  is  rarely  long.  The  truth  is  that,  in 
the  formative  period  of  his  studies,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle had  evidently  three  different  models 
before  his  eyes.  There  was  the  English 
style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  before  Dry- 
den  had  coordinated  it  into  harmony, — a 
style  loose,  unequal,  not  to  be  depended  . 
upon,  but  unmatched  in  striking  appropri- 
ateness when  it  happened  to  be  appropriate. 
There  was,  secondly,  the  French  style  of  the 
memoirs  and  casual  writings  of  the  eight- 
eenth century, — a  style  unequaled  in  detached 
feliciries,  but  cast  generally  in  a  mold  which 
requires  to  be  strangely  altered  before  it 
can  give  any  good  result  in  this  speech  of 
ours.  There  was,  thirdly,  the  German  deter- 
mination to  say  what  had  to  be  said  quite 
irrespective  of  any  preestablished  harmony 
between  the  conventional  forms  of  speech 
and  the  meaning  which  had  to  be  conveyed 
by  that  speech.  Pepys,  Voltaire,  Richter, 
suggest  themselves,  turn  by  turn,  as  the 
antitypes  of  the  singular  hybrid  language  in 
which  our  author  got  his  thoughts  dressed 
and  ready  for  the  inspection  of  mankind. 
But  the  general  result  was  wholly  felicitous. 
Let  us  go  for  a  negative  definition  of  style  to 
the  writer  who  of  all  writers  in  our  own  day 
is  most  antipodean  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  save  that 
both  were  humorists.  The  writer,  says  Th^o- 
phile  Gautier,  to  whom  an  idea  presents  itself 
which  he  cannot  clothe  in  words,  is  not  ecri- 
vain — has  no  style.  To  escape  a  negative 
condemnation  may  be  thought  to  be  a  jusrifi- 
cation  of  the  imperfect  kind,  yet  there  are  few 
authors  who  are  justified  in  this  way  so  com- 
pletely as  the  author  of  the  "  French  Revolu- 
tion "  and  "  Sartor  Resartus."  He  can  say 
what  he  pleases,  even  though  the  saying 
require  an  altogether  Herculean  task  of  re- 
arranging the  arrangements  of  his  mother- 
tongue.  He  is  never  obscure  by  reason  of  his 
style  merely ;  he  never  needs  to  have  recourse 
to  the  clumsy  elongations  of  the  sentence  in 
which  inorganic  talent  takes  refuge  in  all 
languages,  and  especially  in  German.  Soon, 
too,  after  the  time  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, a  fresh  and  remarkable  testimony 
to  his  varied  capacities  and  excellencies  was 
published.  This  was  the  collection  of  essays 
or  miscellanies  which  he  had  contributed  to 
various  reviews  or  magazines  during  his 
period  of  probation.  This  collection  (unlike 
the  "  Sartor,"  first  reprinted  in  America)  has 
since  been  augmented  by  some  remarkable 
works,  some  of  which  I  may  have  occasion 
to  comment  upon  later.     It  did  iiol,  "^x- 
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haps,  show  the  differentia  of  a  new  writer 
so  fully  as  the  two  more  independent  works 
whicli  have  just  been  commented  upon. 
But  as  "  Sartor  Resartus  '*  and  the  "  French 
Revolution  "  remain  the  .best  examples  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  original  faculty,  so  the  "  Es- 
says," which  were  republished  in  1839, 
remain  the  best  example  of  his  faculty  of 
adaptation, — the  critical  faculty,  more  es- 
pecially,— and  are,  perhaps,  the  best  existing 
proof  of  his  purely  literary  power.  They 
contain  also,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  best 
examples  of  his  limitations.  The  last  test 
of  the  critic  is,  doubtless,  the  question, 
How  does  he  bear  himself  toward  those 
things  or  persons  with  whom  he  happens  to 
disagree  ?  Carlyle  cannot  wholly  stand 
this  test,  and,  in  so  far,  he  is  an  imperfect 
critic.  Yet  how  many  imperfect  critics  are 
there  who  achieve  such  a  result  as  he  has 
achieved  ?  The  list  of  his  critical  essays  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  varied  that  any  author  of 
his  standing  has  to  show ;  and  the  letters — 
so  often  referred  to — which  passed  between 
him  and  Macvey  Napier,  show  that  even 
the  completed  and  published  results  do  not 
exhibit  fully  the  range  of  his  talent.  He 
began  by  devoting  himself  to  that  German 
literature  which  was  his  first  love  and  his 
last,  and  of  which,  like  most  men  with  their 
first  loves,  he  was  not,  perhaps,  an  altogether 
wise  judge.  But  the  second  volume,  as  or- 
dinarily printed,  of  his  "  Essays,"  shows  at 
once  the  enlargement  of  circle  which  he 
was  seldom  afterward  to  lose.  The  essay 
on  Burns  is,  in  many  ways,  a  test  essay. 
Burns  is,  as  a  rule,  to  the  Englishman  a 
.stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Scotchman 
foolishness, — not  in  the  sense  of  the  original 
quotation,  but  because  he  deems  himself 
bound  to  indulge  in  inconsiderate  and  inde- 
fensible laudation.  The  essay  of  which  wc 
are  speaking  did  not  say  the  last  word 
about  Burns,  because  Mr.  Carlyle  always 
had,  and  could  not  but  have,  a  certain  inca- 
pacity to  take  poetry  merely  on  poetical 
grounds,  and  to  decide  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  bad  or  good  on  those  grounds. 
One  of  his  proposed  essays  on  "  French 
Poetry  in  1841  "  would  probably  have  been 
— had  it  seen  the  light — a  memorable  study 
of  the  sorrowful  chances  which  wait  on 
those  who  undertake  uncongenial  tasks; 
yet  by  sheer  force  of  .solid  sense  and  human 
sympathy  he  has  said  better  things  about 
Burns  than  have  ever  been  said  before  or 
since,  and  better  than  are  ever  likelv  to  be 
said,  until  some  one  takes  up  the  task  to 
whom   the   dialect   is  no   stumbling-block. 


who  is  not  frightened  by  the  poet's  moral 
obliquities,  and  who,  at  the  same  thne,  has 
no  national,  or  pseudo- national,  temptation 
to  speak  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.  In  the 
same  context  comes  the  equally  remarkable 
essay  on  Voltaire.  It  has  made  French 
critics  very  angry;  it  has  made  English 
critics,  who  are  by  no  means  Voltaireans, 
confess  that  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be 
said.  But  is  there  anywhere  a  mor^  vivid 
account  of  the  whole  of  that  remarkable 
phenomenon  called  Fran9ois  Marie  Arouet  ? 
Is  there  to  be  found  in  literature  a  better 
introduction  to  Voltaire,  which  the  intelli- 
gent reader  may,  in  the  course  of  his  read- 
ing, correct,  but  which  will  put  him  in  case 
to  undertake  that  reading  with  a  chance  of 
comprehension,  and  not  a  certainty  of  mis- 
comprehension ?  The  third  volume  brings 
us  to  that  admirable  paper  on  the  "  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied,"  which  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  editor  of  the  "Edinburgh  Re- 
view "  gently  chid  the  author  for  not 
offering  to  him.  1  speak  of  this  with  all 
modesty,  but  with  some  tolerable  knowledge 
of  early  German  literature,  and  with  a 
knowledge  which  perhaps  also  will  pass 
muster  of  the  earlier  and  more  voluminous 
French  or  Franco-German  literature  of  the 
chansons  lic  gestes.  But  I  do  not  know 
that  to  this  day,  after  forty  years'  cease- 
less disinterment  and  caretul  examination 
of  early  mediaeval  literature,  any  paper 
has  appeared  equal  to  this  of  the  "  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied,"  in  the  power  of  putting 
merely  English  readers  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  the  fertile  fancies — now  graceful 
now  fierce,  now  southern  now  northern — of 
their  ancestors  a  thousand  years  ago.  The 
following  essay  on  "  German  Literature  of 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries" 
deals  with  far  baser  matter,  but  it  has  the 
same  power  of  initiating  the  reader  into 
the  spirit  of  the  time ;  while,  in  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  Reynard  the  Fox,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  comments  ever  made  on  one  of  the  most 
delightful  things  in  literature.  It  is  a  pity 
indeed  that  the  critic's  knowledge  of  the  real 
original,  as  far  as  we  have  it  in  the  French 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  imperfect,  but 
that  is  only  an  unimportant  detail.  The  essay 
of  the  fourth  volume — I  name  only  those 
which  give  salient  illustrations  of  the 
author's  idiosyncrasy,  where  all  are  admira- 
ble— is  the  famous  one  on  Boswell's 
"Johnson,'*  where  perhaps  the  force  of  fel- 
low-feeling is  better  illustrated  than  any- 
where else,  and  which,  in  contrast  with 
Macaulay's  delightful  but  flashy  paper,  re- 
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mains  a  monument  of  solid  insight.  The 
fifth  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  master- 
pieces. The  short  note  on  Irving's  death 
is  of  unsurpassed  personal  interest.  But 
the  four  essays  which  compose  the  volume 
are  masterpieces  without  any  allowance 
for  what  is  merely  personal.  They  are,  it 
may  be  said,  digressions  from  the  "  French 
Revolution."  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  speak  of  the  essay  on  Diderot  with 
some  positiveness,  inasmuch  as,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Morley,  I  do  not  know 
another  Englishman,  besides  myself,  who 
has  actually  read  the  works  of  that  strange 
man  of  letters  from  beginning  to  end. 
Here,  as  almost  always  with  Mr.  Carlyle, 
though  one  may  quarrel  with  details,  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  to  acquiesce  with  a 
proviso  as  to  general  points  of  view  in  his 
total  estimate.  He  has  not  done  his  sin- 
gular subject  full  justice,  but  if  any  one 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  his  essay  and 
then  to  compare  it — I  do  not  say  with  Mr. 
Morley *s  book  or  with  Rosenkrantz's — but 
with  that  recently  put  forth  by  a  famous 
French  critic,  M.  Scherer,  he  will  see  the 
difference  at  once.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween genius  and  talent,  between  a  man 
who  had  a  complete  though  a  biased  com- 
prehension of  the  facts  and  situations,  and 
one  who  had  endeavored  to  apply  tentatively 
and  shrinkingly  certain  preconceived  ideas 
to  a  very  complex  and  puzzling  fact.  I,  for 
instance,  disagree  with  not  a  few  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  minors ;  I  decline  to  recognize  in 
M.  Scherer  any  major  whatsoever.  Of  the 
"  Cagliostro,"  the  "Diamond  Necklace,"  and 
the"  Mirabeau,"  it  is  impossible  to  speak  here 
simply  for  want  of  space.  They  are  patterns 
of  the  historical  essay,  the  separate  tractate 
giving  a  vivid  glimpse  of  separate  points 
which  cannot  without  digression  be  handled 
in  a  general  history.  Of  more  dubious  truth, 
yet  on  no  account  to  be  passed  over,  is  the 
essay  on  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Here,  if  any- 
where, Mr.  Carlyle  proved  himself  a  hang- 
ing judge,  and  here  perhaps  the  quality  of 
mercy  might  have  been  most  advantageous- 
ly displayed.  Scott's  noble  and  stainless 
character,  his  wonderful  versatility  of  liter- 
ary talent,  the  excellence  of  his  work  at  its 
best,  arfd  the  huge  addition  which  it  made 
to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  might  have 
bribed  a  less  austere  judge  than  Mr.  Car- 
lyle. But  it  did  not  bribe  him.  He  thought 
he  saw  evidences  of  unworthy  ambitions,  of 
mistaken  views  of  life,  of  hasty  work,  of 
deafiiess  to  the  voices,  obedience  to  which 
he  himself  thought  to  be  the  whole  duty  of 


man.  He  probably  held  himself  bound,  as 
a  Scotchman  writing  of  a  Scotchman,  to 
show  no  mercy,  and  he  showed'none.  And 
yet — which  after  all  is  not  quite  surprising — 
the  essay  on  Scott,  like  the  essay  on  Bums, 
remains  the  best  eulogy  of  its  subject.  The 
would-be  curser  has  blessed,  though  not 
altogether, — which  indeed  no  true  man  writ- 
ing of  another,  whatever  his  purposes  or 
prepossessions  may  be,  is  likely  to  do. 

To  return  to  the  narrative  of  his  life. 
The  thirty  years  which  passed  from  the  time 
of  his  establishment  in  Cheyne  Row  to  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  were  occupied  wholly 
with  literary  companionship  and  literary 
work.  The  latter  has  been  noticed,  or  will 
be  noticed  presently.  Of  the  former  there 
is  abundance  to  say,  were  this  the  place  for 
saying  it.  A  certain  detachment  from  Lon- 
don society  was  always  noticeable  about 
Mr.  Carlyle,  but  especially  at  this  early 
time  he  was  in  much  of  it,  if  not  of  it.  His 
introduction  to  the  Bullers  had  early  given 
him  access  to  most  of  the  philosophical 
Radicals,  and  to  the  most  advanced  of  the 
Whig  party;  and,  for  a  considerable  time, 
he  and  John  Stuart  Mill — a  strangely  as- 
sorted pair — were  the  closest  of  friends. 
It  was  owing  to  Mill's  vicarious  careless- 
ness that  the  first  volume  of  the  "French 
Revolution  *'  was  lost,  and  it  was  during  a 
chance  call  on  Mill  at  the  India  Office  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  was  first  introduced  to  Sterling. 
The  life  of  the  latter  incidentally  shows  us 
a  good  deal  of  its  author  as  well  as  of  its 
hero,  during  the  decade  which  closed  in 
1840.  Those  were  the  day.s  of  the  Sterling 
Club,  and  of  much  other  pleasant  compan- 
ionship. Toward  the  close  of  the  period,  too, 
Mr.  Carlyle,  whose  fame  had  been  slowly 
estabhshed  bv  the  "  French  Revolution " 
and  by  the  reprints — after  America  had  set 
the  example — of  the  "  Sartor  *'  and  the  "  Es- 
says," took,  probably  at  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  a  step  which  at  this  distance  of 
time  seems  a  little  curious — the  step  of 
lecturing.  Only  one  of  the  four  courses  he 
delivered  did  he  choose  to  preser\'e  in  his 
collected  works,  though  all  were  well  at- 
tended and  highly  popular.  The  mere 
epithets,  '*  well  attended  "  and  "  highly  pop- 
ular," have  such  an  odd  sound  in  connection 
with  any  proceeding  of  Thomas  Carlyle's 
tliat  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  he  should 
not,  after  these  experiments,  have  cared  to 
continue  the  practice.  It  is,  however,  prob- 
able that  the  best-known  and  most  popular 
course,  that  on  "  Heroes,"  did  a  good  deal 
to  send  hearers  to  his  books,  ;vivd  \.\w3&  \.o 
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do  away  with  the  ignorant  and  foolish  prej- 
udice against  his  style  and  his  ideas  which 
still  existed  to  no  small  extent.  By  1840, 
however,  he  had  thoroughly  made  his  mark 
in  England,  and  was  fast  becoming  the 
center  of  pilgrimages,  in  the  body  or  in  the 
spirit,  such  as  those  he  had  himself  made  to 
Goethe  and  to  Coleridge  ten  years  before. 
Of  his  attitude  in  relation  to  the  former 
there  is  no  need  to  speak,  but  it  has  often 
been  suspected  that  the  "  Life  of  Sterling  " 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  relation 
to  Coleridge,  or,  rather,  that  it  tells  it  in 
an  indirect  way,  and  that  some  such  proc- 
ess of  enchantment  and  of  disenchantment 
befell  the  biographer  as  that  which,  by  hy- 
pothesis chiefly,  he  asserts  of  his  subject. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  Cole- 
ridgean  indifference  to  conduct  must  have 
been  wholly  horrible  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  and 
that  the  Coleridgean  moonshine — not  being 
his  own  variety  of  that  fascinating  kind  of 
light — was  scarcely  less  horrible.  By  the 
time,  however,  at  which  we  have  now- 
arrived,  he  was  master,  not  pupil,  and  was 
rapidly  becoming  recognized  as  such  by 
others  than  his  own  familiars.  The  years 
from  1839  to  1845  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  composition  of  the  "  Cromwell," — 
a  task  upon  which  he  bestowed,  perhaps, 
more  elaborate  pains,  as  well  as  more  gen- 
ius, than  any  previous  historian.  Circum- 
stances were  more  favorable  than  they  had 
been  in  the  case  of  the  "  French  Revolu- 
tion,** and  he  was  able  to  add  to  the  most 
careful  collation  of  documentary  evidence, 
actual  visits  to  the  places  mentioned — visits 
resulting  in  a  hardly  matched  vividness  of 
description.  He  had  also  for  some  time  be- 
gun to  interest  himself  not  a  little  in  actual 
politics,  though  in  a  most  curiously  original 
way.  "  Past  and  Present "  is  at  once  a 
monument  of  the  keen  practical  spirit  of  the 
man  and  of  what  may  be  called  his  literary 
Jiairy  or  scent.  Ecclesiological  mediaevalism 
was  at  its  very  height,  and  in  itself  Mr.  Carlyle 
hated  it,  or  regarded  it  with  a  pardy  unut- 
terable sense  of  sarcastic  astonishment.  Yet 
he  managed,  out  of  a  book  published  to 
interest  readers  who  read  in  this  spirit, 
to  make  something  quite  different, — to  ex- 
pound his  own  views,  preach  his  own 
gospel,  and  illustrate  his  own  fancies.  These 
views  and  fancies,  as  well  as  those  before 
expounded  in  the  tract  on  "  Chartism,"  and 
those  subsequently  developed  in  **  Latter- 
day  Pamphlets,"  and  elsewhere,  were  any- 
thing but  palatable  to  his  Radical  friends, 
while  the  opposite  party  was  hardly  likely — 


at  any  rate,  for  a  time — to  be  propitiated  by 
the  furious  denunciations  of  game- preserv- 
ing, of  the  "  business  of  owning  land,"  of 
this  and  that  and  the  other,  which  occurred 
here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  demonstra- 
tions of  the  Tory  theory  of  government 
But  all  this  time  his  reputation,  and,  so  to 
speak,  his  popularity,  public  and  private, 
grew  steadily,  and  a  rich  harvest  of  stories 
from  all  sources  will  reward  the  biographer 
who  sets  himself  patiently  and  humbly  to 
Bos  well  ize.  His  miscellaneous  employ- 
ments gave  way  early  in  the  fifties  to  the 
project  of  writing  a  life  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  which  was  undertaken  on  the  same 
plan  of  careful  documentary  investigation 
and  actual  inspection  of  places  as  the 
"  Cromwell."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  la- 
bor involved  was  immense,  and,  as  the  au- 
thor was  now  advancing  in  years,  it  may  well 
be  that  at  times  it  was  felt  to  be  a  burden. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  this  is  not 
the  place  for  a  critical  examination  in  detail 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  work,  and  only  a  very  gen- 
eral summary  can  be  attempted  of  what  he 
did  in  this,  the  second  and  longest  period  of 
his  career.  The  success  of  the  "French 
Revolution  "  had  placed  him,  not  indeed, 
beyond  the  reach  of  carping  criticism,  but 
in  the  rank  of  an  admitted  master  of  Eng- 
lish prose.  In  the  same  year  as  the  col- 
lected essays,  was  published — as  has  been 
just  remarked — the  tractate  on  "  Chartism," 
which  has  sometimes  been  combined  with 
them,  and  has  sometimes  made  its  appear- 
ance independently.  It  was  its  author's 
first  direct  and  independent  attempt  to 
meddle  with  English  politics  of  the  actual 
kind,  and  its  merits  and  defects  were  very 
much  what  might  have  been  anticipated  by 
a  clear-sighted  critic.  The  "  Condition-of- 
England  "  question  was  treated  in  altogether 
too  a  priori  a  fashion  for  the  treatment  to 
commend  itself  to  merely  practical  poli- 
ticians, who  set  before  themselves  the  simple 
question.  How  is  the  Queen's  government 
to  be  carried  on  ?  as  the  deciding  test  of  all 
suggestions.  Judged  even  from  a  less  lim- 
ited stand-point,  it  was,  perhaps,  wanting  in 
practicality,  inasmuch  as  the  writer,  after 
the  wont  of  study-politicians,  does  not  by 
any  means  grasp  the  whole  of  his*  subject ; 
yet  it  was  in  principle  sound  and  healthy, 
as  Mr.  Carlyle's  work  almost  always  has 
been,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in 
forty  years,  it  has  grown  wholly  obsolete. 
The  two  works  which  were  produced  in  the 
next  year — 1840— were,  in  more  senses  than 
one,  remarkable.    One — "  Heroes  and  Hero 
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Worship  " — was  its  author's  chief,  if  not  his 
only,  bid  for  popularity,  and  has,  perhaps, 
remained  the  most  popular  of  his  works. 
It  is  not  the  best ;  indeed,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  present  writer,  it  is  very  far  from  the 
best.     For  the  desire  to  meet  the  hearer 
half-way — it  must  be  always  remembered 
that  these  were  originally  lectures — has  re- 
sulted in  an  undue  emphasizing  of  certain 
peculiarities  of  style,  and  in  a  reduction,  to  an 
unnatural  scale,  of  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  writing.     Mr.  Carlyle  here  attempted  to 
put  his  philosophico-political  creed  in  little, 
and,  as  it  happens,  it  is  not  a  creed,  which 
bears  that  process  well;  so  that  the  book 
remains  an  unsatisfactory  book,  full  of  noble 
passages,  directed  wholly  to  a  noble  end, 
but  of  a  popular  kind,  compared  with  other 
work.     Nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  said  of 
"  Past  and  Present," — a  unique  book,  which 
no  one,  perhaps,  but  its  author  could  have 
written,  neither  the  like  of  it  will  any  other 
man  write.     Mr.  Carlvle  was,  as  has  been 
said,  nothing   so   little  as   a    mediaevalist ; 
yet  in  some  respects  the  Middle  Ages  had  a 
strong  attraction  for  him,  and  in  this  partic- 
ular instance   he  bent  to   the   work   with 
hardly    surpassed     success    his    marvelous 
talent  for  making  the  dry  bones  of  history 
to   live.     The   reconstruction — not  to   use 
the    discredited    word   restoration — of  the 
past  is  marvelous;    the  application  to  the 
present  is,  if  possible,  more  marvelous  still. 
"  Past  and  Present "  was  a  tour  de  force^ 
and  a  wonderfully  successful  one,  yet  it  was 
altogether  eclipsed  by  the  book  which  at 
some  interval,  occupied  by  continuous  and 
unremitting    labor,   followed.     Few'  books 
have  had  such  a  fortune  as   the  "Letters 
and    Speeches    of  Oliver    Cromwell."     It 
found  its  subject  under  the  ban  of  both  the 
great  political  parties  in  England ;  it  left  him 
emancipated  from  any  purely  political  ostra- 
cism of  any  kind.     In  saying  this,  I  by  no 
means  intend  to  convey  any  expression  of 
opinion   that   Mr.  Carlyle  has   established 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  position  in  which  he 
would  seem  to  have  wished  to  establish  him, 
— that  of  a  wholly  disinterested  and  pure- 
souled   patriot.     Whitehall  and    Drogheda 
must  disappear  from  the  map  of  the  United 
Kingdom  before  any  general  agreement  on 
this  point  is  obtained ;  and  there  must  cease 
to  be  believers  either  in  legitimacy  and  priv- 
ilege on  the  one  hand,  or  in  the  right  of  the 
nation  to  have  its  affairs  managed  in  its  own 
way,  on  the  other.     But  the  point  is  that  this 
book  lifted  Cromwell  from  the  position  of  a 
pet  aversion  or  a  pet  idol  into  that  of  an 


ordinary  historic  personage,  whose  actions 
may  be  judged  favorably  or  unfavorably,  but 
who  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
monster  or  portent.  Remarkable  as  had 
been  the  historical  faculty  for  weaving  de- 
tails into  clear  narration  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
had  already  shown,  this  book  carried  his 
reputation  in  that  matter  still  higher,  while 
his  editions,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  the 
"  Letters  and  Speeches"  revealed  an  entirely 
new  talent  in  him.  These  documents,  in  so 
far  as  they  had  been  known  at  all,  had  been 
a  riddle  for  two  hundred  years.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle treated  them  exactly  as  an  editor  of 
ufeschylus  treats  the  choruses  of  the"Sup- 
plices"  or  the  "  Choephorae,"  with  the  differ- 
ence that  his  emendations  and  elucidations, 
instead  of  being  merely  felicitous  guesses  and 
display  of  scholarship,  are  certain  and  indis- 
putable recoveries  of  fact.  I  ntense  sympathy, 
unremitting  labor,  a  wonderful  literary  fac- 
ulty, and  a  complete  familiarity  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  original  utterance  and  the 
original  utterer,  had  enabled  him  to  deal 
with  them  in  the  manner  rather  of  science 
than  of  art.  As  with  all  work  of  the  very 
first  class,  the  thing  was  done  once  for  all. 
Estimates  of  Cromwell's  character  will  al- 
ways differ,  but  we  shall  no  more  go  back, 
nor  will  our  sons  go  back,  upon  anything 
before  this  book  as  a  basis  for  such  esti- 
mates, than  we  shall  go  behind  Bentley's 
"  Phalaris"  or  Darwin's  observations  on  the 
breeding  of  pigeons. 

There  was  again  a  considerable  interval 
before  Mr.  Carlyle  produced  anything  new, 
and  his  two  next  works,  dating  from  the 
troubled  period  which  closed  the  forties, 
were  sufficiently  remarkable.  One  of  them 
is  the  most  debatable  and  the  most  de- 
bated of  all  his  works;  the  other  is  that 
which  by  common  consent  stands,  as  a 
work  of  art  and  as  a  personal  monument, 
first  of  all.  By  the  estimate  which  a  man 
forms  of  "  Latter-day  Pamphlets  "  may  be 
judged,  perhaps,  the  degree  of  his  initiation 
into  the  Carlylean  mysteries,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  degree  with  which  he  has 
preserved  in  the  course  of  that  initiation  his 
faculty  of  sound  judgment.  To  the  uniniti- 
ated they  are  an  abomination  merely,  and 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  in  them  as  in 
no  other  work  is  to  be  found  the  caricature  of 
the  author's  peculiarities  of  style,  the  inurbane 
exaggeration  of  his  violence  of  diction, — 
which  in  our  own  days  a  great  disciple  of  his 
has  unfortunately  iihitated, — the  willful  con- 
sideration of  all  things  through  a  pair  of 
specially  colored  glasses,  which  earU^i,  ^iivd 
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even  later  when  Philip  was  sober,  be  would 
himself  have  called^Carlyle,  seeing  all  things 
in  Carlyle.  To  the  devotee,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  this  is  admirable  and  quintessential. 
Between  these  two  extremes,  the  impartial 
but  appreciative  critic  may  discover  to  his 
sorrow  some  evidence  of  spoiling,  but  still 
more,  perhaps,  of  deep  insight,  of  curious 
felicity  of  phrase,  of  rugged  imperviousness 
to  popular  fallacy.  "  Hudson's  Statue  "  is, 
and  remains,  hitherto,  the  appointed  morning 
bitters  for  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  after  they  have  gone  through  one  of 
their  periodical  fits  of  worship  of  the  un- 
worthy. But  it  is  medicine,  not  drink, 
except  to  a  few  exceptionally  constituted 
palates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  **  Life  of 
Sterling  "  may  be  said  to  be  nocturna  ver- 
sanda  manti^  versanda  diurna.  The  compar- 
ative simplicity  of  the  style,  the  abstinence 
from  any  wanton  treading  even  upon  obtru- 
sive toes,  the  matchless  episodic  passages, — 
such  as  that  portrait  of  Coleridge  which,  one- 
sided as  it  doubtless  is,  is  so  absolutely  faithful 
to  the  side  to  which  it  confines  itself,  the 
affectionate  and  complete  presentation  of  a 
typical  nineteenth -century  man, — the  abun- 
dance of  personal  and  autobiographic  detail, 
neither  impertinently  profuse  nor  affectedly 
limited,  the  pathos,  the  careful  art,  the  un- 
studied naturalness  of  the  book,  could  not  fail 
and  have  not  failed  of  their  effect.  With  "  In 
Memoriam  "  it  builds  the  temple  of  nine- 
teenth-century friendship  for  Englishmen,  as 
no  other  age  or  country  has  ever  had  it  built. 
Perhaps  as  the  *•  Sartor  "  and  the  **  French 
Revolution"  are  the  most  instructive  of 
Carlyle's  works  for  the  estimate  of  his  liter- 
ary and  philosophical  position,  as  the  best 
essays  represent  his  highest  positive  achieve- 
ment in  style,  as  the  "  Cromwell "  is  his 
most  astonishing  performance  in  point  of 
research  and  creative  criticism,  so  these  two 
books  are  the  most  intrinsically  and  inde- 
pendently interesting  of  all.  Two  passages 
there  are  at  any  rate  in  them  which  deserve 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  one  is  the 
author's,  the  other  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Sterling's.  "  Sure  enough,"  says  the  fierce 
pessimist  of  the  pamphlets,  "  if  one  in  a 
thousand  see  at  all  in  this  sad  matter 
what  I  see  and  have  long  seen  in  it,  his 
life  either  suddenly  or  gradually  will  alter 
in  several  particulars,  and  his  sorrow,  ap- 
prehension, and  amazement  will  probably 
grow  upon  him  the  longer  he  considers 
this  affair,  and  his  life,  1  think,  will  alter 
ever  farther,  and  he — this  one  in  a  thousand 
— will  forgive  me  and  be  thankful  to  the 


heavens  and  me  while  he  continues  in  this 
world  or  in  any  world."  "  Toward  me," 
writes  Sterling  on  his  death-bed,  "  it  is  still 
more  true  than  toward  England  that  no  one 
has  been  and  done  like  you."  There  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  in  England 
who  have  countersigned  both  these  sayings 
since. 

Yet  another  interval  of  silence,  and  this 
time  a  very  considerable  one,  followed  these 
two  notable  books ;  but,  like  the  former  in- 
tervals, it  was  occupied  with  sufficient  prep- 
aration for  the  forthcoming  work.  No 
notice  in  any  way  corresponding  to  its  bulk 
and  deserts  can  here  be  attempted  of  the 
"  Frederick."  I  think  that  it  has — ^in  Eng- 
land— ^been  hardly  judged.  It  is  of  course 
fair  to  remember  that  the  author,  when  the 
first  volume  appeared,  had  reached  his 
grand  climacteric, — that  a  certain  hardness 
of  judgment,  approaching  to  prejudice,  had 
crept  over  him,  and  that  it  was  sufficiently 
obvious  that  he  was  no  longer,  as  he  had 
once  done,  illustrating  his  principles  by  exam- 
I)les  taken  fairly  as  they  came,  but  was,  of 
malice  prepense,  illustrating  them  by  a  delib- 
erately chosen  paradox.  Great  as  Frederick 
was  in  various  ways,  he  seems — and  I  trust 
will  always  seem-— detestable  to  most  Eng- 
lishmen. To  me,  personally,  my  own 
hearty  detestation  of  the  hero  does  not 
affect  in  the  least  my  equally  hearty  enjoy- 
ment of  the  book  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  most 
people,  and  I  do  not  know  that  one  can 
fairly  expect  that  it  should  be  so.  Let  it 
only  be  said  that  in  no  work  is  the  so  often 
mentioned  mastery  of  detail  more  marvel- 
ously  ejfhibited,  while  in  none  are  the  de- 
tached passages  of  vivid  description  more 
attractive.  The  early  history  of  the  house 
of  Hohenzollern,  the  Voltaire  episode,  the 
history  of  the  police-persecuted  school-mas- 
ter whom  Frederick  relieved,  could  not  have 
been  better  done  by  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  in 
the  vigor  of  his  manhood ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
could  not  have  been  so  well  done  by  any 
other  living  man. 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  we 
must  come  back  to  the  outward  life  of  our 
subject.  His  election  in  1865  as  Rector  of 
Edinburgh  University  was  in  some  sort  the 
climax  of  his  worldly  career.  The  distinc- 
tion, in  itself,  may  seem  but  a  small  one, 
but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  it  is 
allotted  on  a  very  peculiar  principle.  The 
Rector  is  elected  by  the  students,  and  not 
merely  literary  but  political  and  other  con- 
siderations enter  into  the  question.  Mr. 
Carlyle  had  never  laid  himself  out  for  flat- 
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tery  of  his  university,  nor  even  for  flattery 
of  his   mother-country,  and   in   this   blind 
sort  of  way  a  seal  was  doubtless  set  on  his 
position    in   literature.     But    Nemesis,   the 
eldest  and   youngest  of  goddesses,  waited 
upon  him  here.     While  he  was  absent  at 
Edinburgh  delivering  his  inaugural  address 
— a  very  admirable  one — ^his  wife  died  sud- 
denly, and  "  the  light  of  his  life  went  out." 
He  never,  in  any  important  degree,  put  pen 
to   paper   for   the   purposes  of  publication 
again.     His  house  still  continued  to  be  a 
sort  of  Caaba  of  English  literature,  and  his 
person  and  works  continued  to  be  a  load- 
star to  those  who,  indocile  to  the  system  of 
personal  worship,  reverenced  the  principal 
and  master  figure  and  product  of  English 
letters.      Only   at   rare    intervals   was    his 
silence  broken  afterward.     He  had  already 
taken    a  very   decided   line  in    the  matter 
of  the   conflict  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern    States   of   America, — a  question 
upon  which  it  were,  perhaps,  better  that  no 
word  should  be  spoken  here.     Three  times 
during  the  last  three  lusters  of  his  life  did 
he  break  silence  in  similar  fashion,  and  once 
or  twice  otherwise.     The  Jamaica  business, 
in  which  his  old  friend   John  Stuart  Mill 
took  s6  strong  a  part  against  the  English 
governor,   found    in    Mr.    Carlyle    a    still 
stronger  defender   of  the   unpopular  side. 
I  was  at  Oxford  at  the  time,  and  I  remem- 
ber well  how  Mill  was  then  the  reigning  star 
of  philosophic  speculation,  and  how  his  oc- 
cultation  follo^yed  at  once,  and,  as  it  hap- 
pened, though  doubtless  for  other  reasons, 
forever.     To  dethrone   a  logician   because 
he  had  taken  a  side,  logical  or  illogical,  in 
practical  politics  was  no  doubt  unreasona- 
ble ;  but  pure  reason  is  not  expected  of  boys 
of  twenty.     Some  of  us  saved  the  logician 
while  we  damned  the  politician.    All  of  us, 
I  think  I  may  say,  save  an  insignificant 
Hiinority,  were  on  Mr.  Carlyle's  side  against 
Mr.  MUl. 

Again,  in  1870,  Mr.  Carlyle  made  some 
profession  of  faith  in  the  matter  of  the 
franco-German  war,  and  here  he  scarcely 
^ed  his  audience  with  him,  though  I 
think  that  none  of  the  dissentients  bore  him 
^y  grudge  for  the  fact.  Years  passed,  and 
^^75  brought  some  pleasant  "  last  fruits 
from  an  old  tree,"  as  one  who  had  against 
expectation  done  Carlyle  justice  might  have 
^led  them.  The  "  Early  Kings  of  Nor- 
way," and  the  essay  on  the  portraits  of 
John  Knox  showed,  perhaps,  a  certain  re- 
bxation  of  the  loins,  a  slight  dimness  of  the 
lamp  as  far  as  literary  style  and  brilliancy 


were  concerned,  but  if  it  was  old  age  it  was 
the  old  age  of  Carlyle.  Two  years  later, 
another  political  debate  interested  him,  and 
here  again  we  found  him  making  **  polemical 
utterances."  I  do  not  remember  that  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  Russians  found  much 
gratification  in  their  new  ally  who  was  so 
obviously  reminiscent  of  Zorndorflf  and 
Kunersdorff:  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  most 
decided  of  their  opponents  did  not  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Carlyle  for  his  expression  of  opin- 
ion. Then  he  relapsed  into  what,  after  all, 
was,  perhaps,  his  natural  element — silence. 
A  considerable  physical  collapse  was  reported 
years  ago,  yet  the  old  faculty  of  humorous 
epigram  remained  untouched.  One  of  the 
most  striking  stories  of  Mr.  Carlyle  which  I 
have  heard,  and  which,  I  think,  has  never 
yet  made  its  way  into  print,  was  the  follow- 
ing. Some  years  ago  a  new  history  of  Eng- 
land, greeted  with  much  shouting,  had 
appeared,  and  judicious  or  injudicious  friends, 
thinking  to  please  Mr.  Carlyle,  asked  his 
opinion  of  it.  **  Yes,"  said  he, — and  the  racy 
dialect  unfortunately  not  reproducible  in 
print  accentuated  his  words, — "  I  have  read 
it,  that  is  to  say,  I  took  it  up,  and  I  saw 
that  here  was  a  young  man  who  had  taken 
pains  about  his  subject,  and  perhaps  knew 
something  about  it.  But  1  saw  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  about  the  British  constitu- 
tion, and  a  great  deal  about  liberty,  and  as 
I  don't  care  a for  the  British  constitu- 
tion, and  as  I  don't  care  a for  liberty,  1 

thought  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  go  fur- 
ther." We — I  speak  for  the  great  multitude 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  English  admirers,  who  main- 
tain their  freedom  of  judgment — ^knew  what 
to  make  of  this :  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  others  will  know  what  to  make  of  it,  too. 
Toward  the  end  of  January,  in  the  midst 
of  the  severest  weather  which  has  been  felt 
in  England  for  a  generation,  it  was  whis- 
pered that  Mr.  Carlyle  was  seriously  ill. 
Those  who  took  an  interest  in  him  had 
heard  that  for  some  time  past  the  powers 
of  life  were  failing,  and  not  a  few,  knowing 
how  these  visits  of  Arctic  weather  tell  on 
the  old  and  infirm,  had  feared  for  the  result. 
It  was  on  Saturday,  the  29th  of  January, 
that  the  first  news  came  of  a  really  alarming 
collapse,  and  on  the  following  Saturday, 
February  fifth,  at  half- past  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  greatest  Englishman  of 
our  days  had  ceased  to  be.  His  last  week 
of  life  was  a  season  of  feverish  political  ex- 
citement which  a  little  diverted  attention  from 
Cheyne  Row  to  a  point  lower  down  Thames 
bank.     Yet  few  men  who  cared  at  aW  fot 
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things  worth  caring  for,  failed  during  those 
seven  days  to  turn  first  to  their  newspaper 
for  news  of  the  dying  master,  and  fewer  did 
not  feel  a  shock  when  they  learned  that  the 
end  was  at  last  come. 

So  has  a  great  light  gone  out  in  our 
midst.  Some  reference  was  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper  to  the  personal  and 
moral  influence,  independent  of  mere  lit- 
erary influence,  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  so 
long  exercised.  But  no  treatment  of  the 
subject  would  be  complete  without  some 
further  remarks  on  this.  I  have  for  my  part 
no  doubt  that  a  very  high  place  is  assured 
to  the  author  of  the  "  French  Revolution," 
of  "Cromwell,"  of  the  "Essays,"  of  the 
"  Sterling,"  in  the  purely  literary  estimate  of 
any  competent  critic  of  English  at  any  future 
time.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  who 
has  not  been  an  Englishman  in  Victorian 
times  will  ever  be  able  fully  to  understand 
the  position  which  Mr.  Carlyle  occupied  as 
a  teacher  of  men  during  almost  the  whole 
period  of  the  reign.  The  word  teacher  must 
be  used  because  there  is  no  other  available, 
but  it  is  an  awkward  and  in  some  sense 
a  delusive  one.  For,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  definiteness  of  gospel  was  no  part  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  work,  and  those  who  sought 
to  find  a  definite  gospel  in  him,  as  many  of 
his  earlier  admirers  did,  and  not  a  few  later 
ones  of  the  foolisher  sort,  took  but  little  good 
by  their  endeavor.  Either  they  tried  to 
transfer  their  master's  formulas  to  their 
own  facts, — thereby  doing  the  very  thing  he 
most  protested  against,— or  they  emphasized 
some  particular,  and  in  his  case  symbolical, 
crotchet  until  it  became  ridiculous  and  ab- 
surd. Accordingly,  the  most  gifted  of  those 
who  about  thirty  years  or  more  ago  migh  t  have 
been  definitely  called  Carlyleans  have  either 
fallen  into  comparative  literary  sterility  and 
decadence,  or,  being  saved  from  this  by  their 
natural  force,  have  ended  in  a  wild  dogmatism 
on  all  things  under  the  sui^  which  is  hardly 
saved  by  its  eccentricity  firom  being  simply 
foolish.  It  was  a  great  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Carlyle  himself  that  he  never  spoke  with 
insufficient  knowledge.  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  some  of  his  imitators  that  they  never  speak 
with  knowledge  that  is  sufficient.  But  the 
real  influence  which  he  has  exercised,  the 
total  amount  of  which  is  as  enormous  as  its 
tendency  is  good,  has  been  of  a  different 
kind  from  this.  During  the  whole  time  of 
his  literary  fertility,  and  in  hardly  less  degree 
since  that  period  came  to  an  end  with  the 
completion  of  the  "  Frederick,"  the  vast 
majority  of  English   youths    possessed  of 


brains  have  been  infallibly,  and  half  by  in- 
stinct, directed  to  some  work  or  other  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's — it  hardly  mattered  whid^- 
at  the  period  when  they  were  beginning  to 
think  for  themselves.  The  influence  was 
sometimes  lasting,  it  was  frequently  power- 
ful, it  was  almost  always  good.  For  a  very 
short  time  during  the  process  of  vaccination, 
the  patient  may  have  been  a  little  the  worse 
for  it,  but  the  beneficial  effects  in  a  healthy 
subject  were  permanent.  The  reading  cf 
Carlyle  by  a  person  who  has  any  capacities 
of  original  thought  does  not  often,  now  that 
the  outward  peculiarities  of  his  style  have 
become  familiar  things  in  literature  and  are 
in  many  cases  almost  trite,  result  in  a  Car- 
lylese  mania  such  as  was  once  too  common. 
The  humorous  eccentricity  and  exaggeration 
is  enjoyed,  the  happy  turns  of  phrase  are 
caught  up  and  remembered,  the  vivid  pict- 
ures of  actual  events  enrich  the  gallery  of 
memory.  But  the  preeminent  importance 
of  Mr.  Carlyle  has  been  his  contribution  to 
what  in  a  much-quoted  phrase,  less  happily 
applied  by  its  original  inventor,  has  been 
called  the  criticism  of  life.  No  one  has  in 
relation  to  his  own  time  had  such  power  to 
thaw  the  frost  of  custom  and  circumstance, 
to  dispel  the  clouds  of  convention,  to  quicken 
and  waken  the  soul  of  the  reader,  and  to 
plant  it  face  to  face  with  the  fact  of  the  mys- 
tery, the  gravity,  the  momentous  importance 
of  life.  Thousands  of  young  men,  who  are 
now  no  longer  young,  must  remember  how 
— it  may  be  in  the  secular  stillpess  of  Oxford 
rooms  environed  by  everything  that  could 
suggest  merely  learned  and  dreamy  ease,  it 
may  be  in  the  roar  and  bustle  surroundmg 
London  lodgings  where  everything  told  ol 
business  and  the  desire  for  gain — this  singu- 
lar mentor  came  to  them  and  with  stentorian 
voice — harpocra tic-stentorian,  as  Sterling 
would  have  said — suggested  that  neither  in 
dilettantism  nor  in  money-getting  was  the 
business  of  man.  As  to  what  was  his  busi- 
ness, Harpocrates  succeeded  Stentor  and  no 
word  was  vouchsafed.  Carlylism,  if  such  a 
term  may  be  used,  is  a  kind  of  religion,  but 
it  is  one  of  those  religions  which  have  no 
confession  or  accepted  symbol,  and  in  which 
every  adept  is  a  law  and  a  general  council 
to  himself  Therefore  it  happens  that  among 
the  most  fervent  admirers  of  this  dead  man 
is  to  be  found  the  widest  and  at  first  sight 
the  wildest  diversity  of  practical  belief  on 
every  subject  of  interest  to  mankind.  High 
Tories,  believers  in  the  orthodox  creeds^ 
enthusiastic  defenders  of  art  for  art's  sake, 
find  themselves  side  by  side  wnth  democrats, 
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free-thinkers,  persons  who  cannot  judge  a 
work  of  literature  or  of  art  ejfcept  accoiding 
to  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  their 
ideas  on  morals,  on  politics,  on  reUgion. 
AD  that  is  required  of  any  one  who  acknowl- 
edges himself  to  be  of  the  faith  is  that  he 
should  at  any  rate  be  thorough;  that  he 
should  not  be  afraid  to  follow  his  conclusions 
out  to  their  last  results ;  that  he  should,  so 
long  as  it  seems  to  him  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  obstinately  refuse  to  say  that  two 
and  two  make  five,  and  that  he  should 
acknowledge  no  final  standard  or  test  but 
the  deliberate  answer  of  his  own  soul  on  the  - 
questions  presented  to  it.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  said  that  of  the  twenty-seven  millions  (or 
whatever  the  number  may  be  now),  "mostly 
fools,"  no  very  large  proportion  can  ever  be 
got  or  expected  to  answer  these  conditions. 
It  is  at  any  rate  something  that  an  influence 
should  have  been  working  thus  for  many 
years  in  the  direction  of  the  whole,  the  good, 
and  the  true. 

They  have  said — and  it  is  curious  how 
often,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  the 
&mous  quotation  (they  have  said  what  say 
they  let  them  say)  recurs  to  the  memory — 
that  he  had  no  heart,  that  the  "  dim,  com- 
mon populations  awoke  no  sympathy  in 
him ;  that  as  he  himself  failed  to  discover 
in  all  Voltaire  one  really  great  thought,  so 
in  all  his  own  was  to  be  found  no  real 
feeling  for  the  weakness  and  the  suflfering  of 
bis  fellow-creatures. 

To  Mr.  Carlyle,  there  was  nothing  spe- 
cially   venerable    in    the    people    merely 
because  they  were  the  majority;    nothing 
specially  venerable   in   his  Cromwells   and 
Fredericks  because  they  were  the  minority. 
The  rare  touches — rare  because  it  was  not 
bis  special  mission  to  utter  them— of  sym- 
pathy with  failure  and  incompetence,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  his  work,  are  worth  libra- 
ries of   plaintive   gush   over  such   things. 
"Few  boast    that    they   have    found    the 
whole,"  said   Empedocles.     But  this   man 
did  seek  to  find  the  whole,  and  sometimes 
°^ight  have  boasted  that  he  had  found  it ; 
yet  he  could  find  time  to  spare  for  regret 
^  pity  over  what  was  not  the  whole,  or 
^Dytbing  like  it     Let   any  one   who   will 
luni  to  the  passage  which  treats  of  the  fail- 
^  of  Braddock, — ^surely,  as  we  have  him 
fena  the   two   master  portrait-painters  of 
England  during  the   last  half-century,  no 
'^o  nor  anything  save  a  most  lamentable 
Mure  of  a  hero.     Yet  the  lachrymce  rerum 
)»ave  never  been  dropped  more  effectively 
in  such  a  case :  the  sense  of  the  fact  that 
Vol.  XXII. 


many  are*  called,  but  few  chosen,  has  never 
been  more  nobly  translated  into  words. 
There  are  few  besides  Mr.  Carlyle  who 
have  ever,  in  our  days,  succeeded  in  giving 
both  sides  of  the  question  as  he  has  done, — 
few  who  have  been  able  to  take  the  Astleys 
and  the  Winchesters  at  their  noblest,  while 
recognizing  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  the 
nobler  of  the  Cromwells  and  the  Harrisons. 
It  was  left  to  others  to  insult  Strafford,  to 
others  to  belie  the  truth  of  history  about 
Charles  the  First.  He  had  no  need  of  that 
hypothesis — the  hypothesis  that  the  adher- 
ents of  a  falling  or  fallen  cause  must  neces- 
sarily be  fools  or  knaves.  And  in  this 
largeness  of  vision,  which  he  shared  with 
few  of  his  contemporaries,  is  the  secret  of 
his  abiding  strength. 

Much,  however,  of  the  value  of  this  in- 
fluence, and  much  of  the  strange  attraction 
attaching  to  the  man  and  the  work  that  ex- 
ercised it,  are  necessarily  things  which,  with 
altered  social  and  intellectual  conditions, 
will  pass  away.  A  generation  which  has 
not  felt  the  difficulties  and  the  temptations 
in  the  stress  of  which  this  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness  was  such  a  help  and  rallying  cry 
to  the  men  of  its  own  time,  will  naturally 
think  much  of  it  mere  unmeaning  glamour, 
just  as  the  generation  upon  which,  almost 
before  its  time,  it  first  pealed  thought  it  to 
be.  With  this,  however,  we  need  not  greatly 
trouble  ourselves.  The  direct  influence  of 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  been  unspeakably  impor- 
tant "  for  us,"  as  Sainte-Beuve  remarked  on 
a  curiously  different  matter  to  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  it  is  hard  to  think  that  it  can 
ever  become  wholly  unimportant.  But  even 
if,  in  the  changes  of  things,  this  should  hap- 
pen, there  would  still  be.  the  massive  literary 
value  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  work  to  save  his  name 
and  fame,  and  to  carry  both  securely. 
From  this  point  of  view,  that  work  may 
seem  to  be  exposed  to  two  drawbacks.  Its 
bulk  is  very  great,  and  much  of  it  is  the 
expression  of  vehement,  passionate,  and 
almost  inarticulate  feeling.  Such  work  is 
almost  always  faulty  and  unequal,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  faultiness 
and  inequality  characterize  some  parts  of 
the  complete  work  of  Carlyle.  There  were 
times,  notably  in  the  days  of  the  "  Latter-day 
Pamphlets,"  when  he  seemed  to  have  got 
into  the  most  perilous  of  all  literary  prac- 
tices— the  practice  of  imitating  himself. 
There  were  times,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Frederick,"  when  it  seemed  that  even  his 
gigantic  grasp  of  detail  and  his  unremitting 
labor  would  not  suffice  to  enab\t  Vvvki  \.o 
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coordinate  the  enormous  mass  of  matter 
with  which  lie  was  surrounding  and  over- 
whelming himself.  But  there  was  always 
one  point  about  his  work  which  was  pretty 
sure  to  save  it.  In  the  remarkably  digni- 
fied and  characteristic  letter  in  which  he 
refers  to  Jeffrey's  "  rewritings  and  omis- 
sions," he  says  that  his  work  was  usually 
deliberate  work,  which  made  h\m  all  the  more 
reluctant  to  see  light  editorial  alterations 
of  it.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  at  all 
times  deliberate.  No  hasty  writer  could  have 
recovered  the  "  French  Revolution."  No 
hasty  writer  could  have  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing order  out  of  the  chaos  of  details  digested 
into  the  "  Cromwell  '*  and  the  "  Frederick." 
It  must  be  remembered  that  great  as  Mr. 
Carlyle*s  productiveness  was,  his  span  of 
life  and  the  prolonged  apprenticeship  of 
silence  which  he  served  gave  him  room  and 
verge  enough  for  his  labor  and  a  plentifully 
stored  magazine  to  start  with.  Between 
the  thirty  years  of  his  comparatively  silent 
youth  and  the  fifteen  years  of  his  compara- 
tively silent  old  age,  forty  were  left,  and 
forty  years  of  such  a  life  as  he  lived — a 
life  undisturbed  by  bread-winning  drudg- 
ery of  the  non-literary  kind,  and  cut  into  by 
but  little  indulgence  in  society — give  room 
for  a  great  deal  of  work.  Much  of  that 
work  is  hitherto  uncollected,  and  some  of 
the  uncollected  part,  notably  his  letters, 
which,   if  they   can   be   got  together,  will 


yield  in  interest  to  hardly  any  similar  body 
of  correspondence,  well  deserves  collection. 
But  no  doubt  the  work  on  which  he  chose 
himself  to  set  his  seal  is  sufficient  for  his 
passport  to  the  literary  land  of  matters  un- 
forgot.  Hardly  any  writer  at  any  time  has 
seen  during  his  own  Hfe-days  so  many  new 
forms  of  speech,  invented  by  himself,  pass 
into  the  general  dictionary  of  phrase :  none 
in  our  time  at  least  has  displayed  such 
varied  power  of  prose  writing  in  the  most 
opposite  styles  and  on  the  most  widely 
differing  subjects :  in  none  certainly  are 
the  four  qualities  of  copious  and  careful 
information,  fresh  and  original  style,  earn- 
est purpose,  and,  pervading  the  whole,  a 
vein  of  the  soundest  common  sense  safe- 
guarding the  most  audacious  paradox  and 
toning  down  the  most  eccentric  metaphor, 
so  eminently  present.  This,  at  least,  all 
sound  criticism  must  allow,  though  for  the 
present,  and  perhaps  not  for  the  present 
only,  sane  criticism  is  disposed  to  allow 
very  much  more.  The  admirable  image 
in  which  the  leader  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  English  men  of  letters  has 
described  Mr.  Carlyle  will  always  recur  to 
some  memories: 

**  Storm-god  of  the  northern  foam, 

Strong,  wrought  of  rock  that  breasts  and  breaks  the 

sea 
And  thunders  back  its  thunder  rhyme  for  rhyme, 
Answering  as  though  to  outroar  the  tides  of  Ume.'* 
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Mv  short  and  happy  day  is  done; 
The  long  and  lonely  night  comes  on. 
And  at  my  door  the  pale  horse  stands 
To  carry  me  to  unknown  lands. 

His  whinny  shrill,  his  pawing  hoof, 
Sound  dreadful  as  a  gathering  storm; 
And  I  must  leave  this  sheltering  roof 
And  joys  of  hfe  so  soft  and  warm. 

Tender  and  warm  the  joys  of  life — 
Good  friends,  the  faithful  and  the  true; 
My  rosy  children  and  my  wife. 
So  sweet  to  kiss,  so  fair  to  view. 

So  sweet  to  kiss,  so  fair  to  view : 
The  night  comes  on,  the  lights  burn  blue ; 
And  at  my  door  the  pale  horse  stands 
To  bear  me  forth  to  unknown  lands. 
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••  I   dream  of  all  things  free,*' 

trolled  a  young  man  lustily,  as,  with  his  coat 
over  his  arm,  he  descended  the  last  slope 
of  one  of  the  most  precipitous  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains. 

"1  dream  of  all  things  free,  of  all  things  free." 

His  voice,  reverberating  among  the  hills, 
echoed  the  last  words,  "  free,  free,"  in  dimin- 
ishing tones,  until  they  died  away.  He 
sang,  not  on  account  of  his  musical  powers, 
certainly,  but  in  the  very  plenitude  of  youth 
and  health. 

The  exhilarating  air  of  the  mountains  may 
have  prompted  the  words  of  the  song,  and 
it  was   not   difficult   to   associate   freedom 
with  the  singer.     His  clear  eyes  and  sun- 
cmbrowned  complexion  bespoke  an  out-of- 
door  life,   and   his   easy   stride   down  the 
mountain    suggested    vigor    of    mind   and 
body.     When  at  last  he  reached  the  low- 
land, the  sun  was  setting  and  its  level  rays 
filled  the   valley   with   a    mellow,    golden 
light    Pausing  to  look  around  him,  Roger 
Dent  saw  two  dwelling-houses  and  a  church. 
The    houses,     large,     comfortable-looking 
country  homes,  were  surrounded  with  frelds 
and  meadows,    teeming    with    life.      The 
church,  a  modest  structure,  set  in  the  midst 
of  dustering  graves,  gently  reminded   one 
of  death.     It   was  a   cheerful   little   grave- 
yard, however,  lying  just  now  in  the   last 
^  glow  of  the  setting  sun.      The  turf  was 
fresh  and  green,  and  the  head-stones  were 
^ow  and  unobtrusive ;  the  chief  monuments 
^ing  hardy  flowering  plants,  and  luxuriant 
^nes  that   wandered   everywhere   at   their 
own  sweet  will. 

"  That  must  be  my  destination,"  thought 
^oger,  turning  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
S^ves,  and  surveying  with  complacency 
"^e  larger  dwelling  on  his  right ;  "  but  1 
shall  loaf  among  the  tombs  until  dusk,  for 
"icre  are  young  women  in  that  house,  and 
^y  tramp  over  the  mountain,  through  mud 
^d  brambles,  has  played  the  mischief  with 
%  clothes.  I  shall  manage  to  arrive  and 
^e  my  bow  just  before  the  lamps  are  lit, 
*Dd  by  that  time  I  hope  the  lumbering  cart 
^th  my  valise  will  have  put  in  an  appear- 
ance." 

Having  come  to  a  decision  with  charac- 


teristic promptness,  Roger  turned  toward 
the  church-yard  and,  entering,  began  with 
slackened  pace  and  hushed  song  to  wander 
pensively  among  the  graves.  Many  of  the 
moss-covered  tombs  bore  the  patronymic 
of  the  family  he  had  come  to  visit,  and  he 
smiled  to  think  that  he  was  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  names,  ages,  and  virtues 
of  the  departed  members  of  the  house  of 
North,  before  he  had  been  introduced  to 
the  living  ones. 

The  necessity  for  exertion  being  removed, 
our  pedestrian  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  his  scramble  through  the  wild  fastnesses 
of  a  thickly  wooded  mountain  had  disposed 
him  to  rest  rather  than  to  meditation.  He 
seated  himself  on  a  flat  tombstone  and 
began  to  study  with  lazy  interest  the 
mountain  landscape,  that  every  moment 
changed  and  softened  in  the  thick-coming 
shadows  of  evening.  In  a  little  while  he 
succumbed  to  an  unwonted  sense  of  drowsi- 
ness, and,  stretching  himself  on  the  marble 
slab,  that  still  retained  some  of  the  warmth 
of  a  long  summer  day,  fell  fast  asleep.  The 
coat  he  had  carried  over  his  arm  served  as 
a  pillow.  He  looked  very  handsome,  ex- 
tended at  full  length  on  the  tombstone,  and 
with  his  feet  crossed  seemed  very  much 
like  a  Crusader. 

He  had  been  sleeping  soundly  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  when  he  was  awak- 
ened, not  suddenly,  but  through  gradations 
of  discomfort,  peculiar  sensations,  and  vague 
dreams,  until  full  consciousness  dawned 
upon  him.  He  became  aware  of  soft 
whispering,  suppressed  giggling,  and  what 
seemed  to  be  delicate  fingering  about 
his  wrists  and  ankles.  The  process  of 
awakening  had  been  so  gradual  that  he 
was  sufficiently  collected  not  to  betray 
himself  by  a  sudden  movement,  but  to 
peep  cautiously  through  his  eyelashes  in 
order  to  discover  the  nature  of  his  visit- 
ants, and  to  see  that  they  were  at  least 
not  ghosts  come  to  torment  him  for  tak- 
ing a  short  nap  on  a  tombstone.  The 
figure  he  saw  indistinctly  through  his  more 
than  half  closed  lids  had  nothing  ghostly 
about  it.  A  sturdy  boy,  whose  face  was 
hidden  by  a  broad-brimmed  hat  as  he  bent 
over  his  victim,  was  deliberately  tying 
Roger's  feet  together  with  a  stout  piece  of 
twine.  The  indignant  remonstrance  the 
young  man  was  on  the  point  of  makm^  m\\\ 
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boot  and  tongue,  was  arrested  by  a  soft 
touch  on  his  hands,  which  were  lightly 
clasped  above  his  head,  out  of  range  of 
his  vision.  He  liked  the  sensation  of  the 
warm,  slender  fingers  that  were  fluttering 
over  his  broad  palms,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  refrained  from  closing  his 
strong  hands  over  the  little  ones  that  were 
weaving  a  cord  in  and  out,  around  and 
about  his  wrists.  The  rascal  who  was  tying 
his  feet  had,  evidently,  a  confederate  who 
was  trying  to  secure  his  hands  in  a  like 
manner ;  but  a  singular  want  of  firmness  in 
the  manipulations  made  Roger  smile,  as 
Samson  might  have  smiled  at  the  green 
withes  with  which  Delilah  bound  him. 

The  deHcate,  fluttering  fingers  seemed  to 
betray  a  feminine  hand,  and  the  young 
man,  not  unwilling  to  carry  the  joke  a  little 
further,  pretended  to  sleej)  on,  planning, 
meanwhile,  how  to  turn  the  laugh  on  his 
would-be  captors.  He  even  began  to  snore, 
which  so  lulled  his  tormentors  into  security 
that  they  grew  bolder,  and  conversed  unre- 
servedly in  loud  whispers. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  boy  at  his  feet, 
knotting  the  twine  vigorously, "  if  he  *  dreams 
of  all  things  free,*  now  ?  " 

"  Dreams  go  by  contraries,  you  know. 
But  I  dare  say  he  isn't  dreaming  at  all,  he 
sleeps  so  soundly,"  whispered  the  voice 
above  his  head,  with  a  ripple  of  laughter 
that  communicated  itself  to  the  busy  hands, 
and  then  on  to  Roger's  hands,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  snore  vociferously  to  keep 
from  laughing,  too. 

"  Magnetism,  by  Jove  I  "  he  thought. 
"  These  velvet  fingers  play  on  me  as  if  I 
were  a  piano.  I  am  sure  they  could  make 
me  think  or  feel  anything  they  chose." 

"  Have  you  any  more  string  ?  Mine  has 
given  out,  and  one  of  his  thumbs  is  loose," 
said  the  voice,  so  dolorously  that  Roger 
almost  regretted  his  inability  to  furnish  the 
string  himself. 

"  No,"  replied  the  boy,  "  not  even  my 
cravat.  I  tied  that  cat's  legs  with  it  this 
morning.  Haven't  you  got  a  ribbon  or 
something  yourself?" 

**  Nothing  but — ^but " 

"  Well,  take  thatr 

Roger  became  aware  that  a  ligature  was 
produced  from  somewhere ;  his  thumb  was 
captured  and  about  to  be  tied  up,  when  it 
occurred  to  him  that  this  was  the  auspi- 
cious moment  for  a  denouement.  His  plan 
had  been  to  free  his  hands  suddenly  (the 
tying  amounted  to  nothing,  for  the  owner 
of  the  voice,  however  skillful  in  piano-play- 


ing, evidently  knew  nothing  about  securing 
a  man's  hand — with  a  string),  and  then  to 
rise  to  a  dignified  sitting  posture,  and,  while 
he  was  getting  out  his  knife  to  cut  the  twine 
about  his  feet,  to  bring  his  captors  to  open 
shame  by  a  homily  on  their  barbarous  treat- 
ment off  a  stranger ;  and  then,  perhaps,  when 
his  feet  were  liberated,  to  pommel  the  boy. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this  well- 
matured  scheme,  the  boy  at  this  moment, 
giving  a  vicious  pull  to  the  string,  struck  a 
sensitive  spot  on  Roger's  ankle,  which  made 
the  young  man  wince  and  utter  an  involun- 
tary groan.  In  a  moment  the  boy  took  to  his 
heels ;  and  a  hurried  rustle  of  garments  and 
light  scampering  of  feet  gave  token  that  his 
confederate  had  done  Ukewise. 

Quick  as  thought,  Roger  slipped  his  hands 
from  their  ineffectual  noose  and  sat  up.  He 
looked  around  him  in  every  direction — ^north, 
south,  east,  west ;  the  boy  and  his  com- 
panion had  disappeared  as  quickly  and 
completely  as  though  they  had  descended 
through  a  trap-door  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Roger  was  disposed  for  a  moment 
to  think  that  he  had  been  dreaming;  but 
his  still  captive  feet,  and  the  strings  damgling 
loose  about  his  hands,  testified  to  the  con- 
trary. A  bright  gleam  of  intelhgence  shot 
into  his  eyes  when  he  found  that  around 
his  thumb  was  tied  a  long  elastic  band  of 
knitted  blue  silk. 

"  So  ho  !  my  Httle  lady  ! "  he  chuckled,  as 
he  drew  the  pretty  ribbed  string  throu^ 
his  fingers.  "  I  will  find  out  who  owns  the 
fellow  to  this  if  I  die  for  it !  I  will  teach 
you  how  to  molest  unoffending  strangers!" 


II. 


Roger  put  the  blue  band  carefully  away 
in  the  breast  pocket  of  the  soft  flannel  shirt 
that  formed  a  part  of  his  easy  hunting-dress, 
and  then  proceeded  to  cut  the  twine  from 
his  feet  and  ankles.  While  he  was  thus 
engaged,  he  heard  the  church-yard  gate 
open  and  shut.  Looking  up  hastily,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  at  least  a  glimpse  of  his 
late  companions,  he  saw,  instead,  a  gray- 
headed  old  negro,  who  carried  a  spade  on 
his  shoulder. 

**  The  plot  thickens.  Enter  grave-digger," 
thought  Roger.  "  Well,  Uncle,  what  kind 
of  country  is  this,  where  little  imps  go  about 
tying  people's  feet  ?  "  he  asked,  still  snip- 
ping away  at  the  strings,  as  the  old  man 
came  within  speaking  distance. 

The  new-comer  planted  his  spade  in  the 
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soft  mold,  and,  leaning  on  it,  contemplated 
the  evidences  of  the  trick  that  had  been 
played  on  Roger.  His  old  face  wrinkled 
into  a  smile  that  displayed  a  single  tooth, 
as  he  replied : 

"  Marster,  I  reckon  childun  is  de  same  in 
ebery  country.  Dey  is  a  mischeevous  set, 
all  ober  de  worl'." 

**  Have  you  any  idea  what  children  did 
this  ?  I  should  like  to  give  them  a  piece 
of  my  mind,"  said  Roger,  rising  from  his 
sepulchral  bed,  and  putting  on  the  jacket 
he  had  carried  over  his  arm  during  the  heat 
of  the  day. 

The  grave-digger  scratched  his  frosty  poll 
contemplatively.  "It  mout  be  de  miller's 
childun.  I  seen  'em  playin'  'bout  here 
to-day,  and  dey  is  de  troubiesomest  childun 
dat  ever  was.  And  den  ag'in  it  mout  be  de 
school-marm's.  But  whosomever  dey  is, 
marster,  dey  aint  agwine  to  keer  for  a  piece 
of  yo'  mind.  It  take  somethin'  harder  dan 
dat  to  skeer  de  childun  'bout  here." 

"Just  let  me  catch  them,"  said  Roger, 
confidently.     "  Who  lives  in  that  house  to 
the  right  ?  " 
«  Mr.  North." 

"  I  thought  so.  Can  you  tell  me  the  best 
way  to  get  there  ? " 

"To  be  sho.  I  lives  dar  on  his  farm. 
You  kin  go  by  de  main  road;  dat  is  de 
shortest  way.  But  de  footpath  you  see  dar 
by  de  creek  aint  so  dusty,  an'  it'll  take  you 
straight  to  de  gate." 

"Then  the  footpath,  by  all  means,  and 
bcre  is  something  for  your  pains." 

"Thanky,  marster,  thanky.  You  is  a 
gcndeman.  De  footpath  '11  take  you  right 
by  de  mill,  and  ef  you  see  de  miller's  childun 
playin'  'bout,  you  kin  jest  try  an'  git  some 
satKfiaction  out  on  'em.  It's  mo'  dan  I  kin 
do  for  de  tricks  dey  plays  on  me." 

"  By  the  by,"  said  Roger,  looking  back, 
"are  there  any  children  at  Mr.  North's  ? " 

"Yes,  marster,  an'  dey  is  ebery  bit  as  bad 
as  de  oders." 

Roger  pursued  his  walk  along  the  pleasant 
patb  that,  for  some  distance,  ran  parallel 
'^th  the  brawling  mountain  stream.  It  was 
the  golden  moment  just  before  dusk ;  the 
^tant  hills  were  beginning  to  wrap  them- 
selves in  purple  mist,  but  the  plain  was 
aglow  with  those  long,  upward  pencilings 
of  light  that  linger  in  the  sky  after  the  sun 
l^  gone  down.  The  forest,  in  the  full 
leafage  of  midsummer ;  the  mill-stream,  fret- 
"Dg  over  its  rocky  bed ;  the  meadow-lands, 
4)tted  with  sheep  and  catde ;  even  the  sear 
and  rusty  stubble-fields — ^were  bathed  in  a 


mellow  light  that  filled  earth  and  sky  with 
tender  beauty. 

Roger  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms, 
of  Nature ;  he  was  drinking  in  with  delight 
all  her  enchanting  scenery,  her  balsamic 
breezes,  her  wild,  fresh  odors,  as  he  wended 
his  way  with  light  heart  and  step,  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  for  the  miller's  children, — it 
may  be,  for  the  miller's  daughter. 

He  was  a  fine-looking  fellow,  tall,  and 
exceedingly  well  made — a  fact  that  his 
shooting-jacket  and  long  boots  made  even 
more  apparent.  Notwithstanding  his  late 
experience,  he  began  his  song  again. 


<• 


I  dream  of  all  things  free,  of  all  things  free. 


»> 


It  was  not  long  before  the  rushing,  whir- 
ring sound  of  the  mill-wheel  reached  his 
ears,  and  soon  after  followed  a  sight  of  the 
picturesque  old  saw-mill  itself  His  eyes 
brightened  when  he  found  that  there,  below 
the  turbulent  rush  from  the  mill-wheel,  play- 
ing barefoot  in  mid-stream,  frisking  about 
in  the  shallows,  skipping  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  splashing  each  other  with  water,  were 
the  miller's  children,  a  boy  of  about  twelve, 
and  a  tall,  slim  girl  a  year  or  two  older. 

Roger  slackened  his  pace,  and  continued 
his  "  all  things  free  "  under  his  breath,  while 
he  cast  a  quick,  scrutinizing  glance  at  the 
young  people.  The  only  clue  he  had  to  the 
identity  of  the  children  he  was  in  search  of 
was  the  approximate  height  of  the  boy,  and 
his  being  without  a  cravat.  The  miller's  son 
corresponded  to  both  of  these  particulars, 
but  then  he  was  also  without  hat,  coat,  or 
shoes.  As  to  the  miller's  daughter,  he  im- 
mediately resumed  his  rapid  pace  after  a 
glance  at  her. 

"  Pshaw ! "  he  said,  "  that  can't  be  the 
girl,  for  she  hasn't  on  stockings." 

The  path  by  the  stream  seemed  to  be  a 
favorite  one ;  for  Roger,  as  he  pursued  his 
way,  met  or  overtook  several  persons :  plow- 
men plodding  homeward,  rustic  lovers  loit- 
ering in  the  gloaming,  and  two  boys  who 
were  persecuting  a  cur  of  low  degree,  but 
who,  at  his  approach,  scrambled  helter- 
skelter  over  a  hedge. 

Once  again  he  met  a  boy  and  girl,  but 
this  time  the  giri,  although  she  wore  stock- 
ings, was  a  wee  toddler  whose  big  brother 
was  helping  her  over  the  rough  places. 

•  Roger  scanned  the  faces  and  general 
appearance  of  all  whom  he  met,  and  they, 
in  return,  glanced  back  at  the  strange,  styl- 
ish young  man  who  looked  a  little — ^just  a 
little — as  though  the  world  belonged  to  hvrci. 
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The  grave-digger's  information  proved 
•  correct.  The  footpath,  after  meandering 
through  fields  and  meadows,  over  stiles  and 
hedges,  brought  him  at  last  to  the  gate  that 
opened  on  the  avenue  leading  to  Mr.  North's 
house. 

He  arrived,  as  he  had  arranged  to  do, 
at  dusk,  and,  as  he  approached,  he  saw  that 
the  gate  was  partly  open,  and  standing 
there  was  a  slight,  girlish  figure,  clad  in  white, 
apparently  on  the  lookout  for  some  one. 

**  Teddy,  is  it  you  ? "  she  called,  in  a 
fresh  young  voice,  eager  and  panting,  as 
if  the  speaker  had  been  running,  or  was 
agitated. 

"  No  ;  it  is  not  Teddy,"  said  Roger,  gen- 
tly, so  as  not  to  startle  the  girl,  who  was 
peering  out  into  the  twilight. 

But  his  precaution  was  in  vain.  The  figure 
started  back  with  an  exclamation,  and  the 
gate  swung  to.  When  Roger,  with  some 
litde  difficulty,  opened  it  again,  he  saw,  far 
up  the  avenue,  something  white,  Hke  a  slip 
of  moonlight,  disappearing  in  the  shadow 
of  the  house.  The  girl,  he  found  afterward, 
had  a  strongly  developed  talent  for  getting 
out  of  the  way. 

The  deep,  friendly  baying  of  house-dogs 
announced  his  approach  as  he  drew  near, 
and  when  he  reached  the  house  he  found  Mr. 
North  on  the  porch,  waiting  to  receive  him. 

"  Ah,  here  you  are !  (jlad  to  see  you. 
Been  expecting  you  this  half-hour.  Your 
portmanteau  arrived  some  time  ago.  Come 
m.  Down,  Ponto  !  Down,  Music  !  "  said 
the  host,  cordially  welcoming  Roger  with 
one  hand,  while  he  put  down  the  vocifer- 
ously hospitable  dogs  with  the  other. 

Roger  Dent  was  the  son  of  one  of  Mr. 
North's  early  friends,  and,  making  a  leisurely 
pedestrian  tour  through  the  mountains,  had 
been  invited  to  make  a  visit  to  Northwood 
while  in  the  neighborhood.  The  two  gen- 
demen  had  never  met  before,  but  the  guest 
was  at  once  made  to  feel  at  home,  and  after 
the  first  greetings  were  over  and  Roger  had 
made  some  changes  in  his  dress,  he  was 
ushered  into  the  drawing-room  and  intro- 
duced to  the  family  circle. 

The  family  circle  consisted  of  Miss  North, 
known  at  home  as  Susie,  who,  her  father 
being  a  widower,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
house — a  bright,  fi^sh-looking  girl  of  about 
twenty,  cheerful  and  good-tempered,  with  a 
great  deal  of  practical  sense,  but,  from  hav- 
ing been  early  forced  into  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibihty,  a  little  inclined  to  be  prim  and 
didactic ;  Alice,  four  years  younger,  a  gen- 
tle, shy  creature,  with  delicate  arched  eye- 


brows, that  gave  her  soft  brown  eyes  the 
expression  pf  a  startled  fawn;  Frederick, 
commonly  called  Teddy,  a  lad  of  fourteen, 
good-humored,  frank,  and  mischievous — 
the  average  boy, — and  Arthur,  two  years 
younger  and  two  heads  taller — something 
more  than  the  average  boy.  He  had  a 
beautiful  face  and  a  passionate  love  of  mu- 
sic. He  was  not  so  robust  as  the  others, 
his  strength  not  keeping  pace  with  his  rapid 
growth,  and  this  circumstance,  together 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  the  youngest,  was 
the  occasion  of  his  being  greatly  petted  and 
indulged. 

Members  of  a  household  are  apt  to  pair 
off  according  to  age  or  tastes,  and,  in  this 
one,  Susie  was  her  father's  constant  com- 
panion, while  the  phrase  was  always  "  Alice 
and  the  boys." 

When  Roger  made  his  appearance  in  the 
drawing-room  the  lamps  were  lit,  and  the 
family,  with  the  exception  of  Alice,  were 
assembled  for  tea.  He  made  acquaintance 
with  Miss  North  over  a  cup  of  the  cheering 
beverage,  which  she  poured  out  for  him  at 
a  little  table  in  one  comer  of  the  room. 
Quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  large,  old- 
fashioned  room,  the  boys  had  a  table  to 
themselves,  where  Teddy  was  giving  undi- 
vided attention  to  his  supper,  and  Arthur 
was  poring  over  a  book,  his  head  supported 
on  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  occa- 
sionally helped  himself  to  a  morsel  of  bread. 

Roger,  although  apparently  intent  only 
on  making  himself  agreeable  to  Susie  and 
her  father,  soon  found  himself  scrutinizing 
these  young  gentlemen  with  interest.  Could 
either  of  them  be  his  friend  of  the  church- 
yard ?  The  studious,  fragile-looking  Arthur 
he  soon  put  aside  as  out  of  the  question. 
He  was  not  sure  about  Teddy;  but  time 
would  show. 

After  awhile,  Alice  slipped  into  the  room, 
and,  if  she  had  had  her  way,  would  have 
stolen  unobserved  to  her  place  by  the  boys. 
She  was  painfully  diffident  in  company,  and 
had,  moreover,  an  unconquerable  aversion 
to  men,  especially  to  young  men. 

"  Alice,"  said  her  father,  arresting  her 
steps  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  **  I  want  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  son  of  my 
old  friend  Mr.  Dent." 

The  girl  placed  an  unresponsive  hand  in 
Roger's,  and  gave  him  a  shy,  startled 
glance,  but  words  would  not  come. 

"  I  believe  we  have  met  before,"  said 
Roger. 

"  Yes,  at  the  gate,"  she  replied,  quickly, 
with  a  blush,  and,  turning  away,  took  her 
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seat  at  table  with  the  boys,  with  her  back 
to  the  rest  of  the  company. 

"  Oh,  yes,  at  the  gate,"  thought  Roger, 
laughing  to  himself  at  her  tell-tale  cheeks  as 
he  went  back  to  his  seat  between  Susie  and 
her  father. 

Mr.  North, — a  fatherly  looking  old  gentle- 
man,— always  urbane,  was  never  more  so 
than  when  in  the  depths  of  an  arm-chair, 
sipping  tea.  It  was  to  him  what  smoking 
is  to  other  men,  mildly  exciting  and  sooth- 
ing at  the  same  time.  Under  the  influence 
of  his  tea  and  a  new  listener,  he  expanded 
into  eloquence,  and  entertained  Roger  with 
his  well-matured  views  on  political  economy. 

Susie  would  put  in  a  word  from  time  to 
time,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion into  shallower  channels. 

Roger  tried  to  be  interested,  but  his  at- 
tention would  often  wander  to  the  table 
where  Alice  and  the  boys  were  indulging  in 
a  great  deal  of  mirth.  She  was  evidently 
not  shy  with  her  brothers,  and  her  flow  of 
talk  was  as  incessant  and  musical  as  the 
tinkling  of  rills. 

**  Papa,"  said  wise  and  careful  Susie,  after 
a  while,  "  don't  you  think  that  three  cups 
are  almost  too  many  ?  You  know  you  com- 
plained of  not  sleeping  last  night." 

"  There  goes  Susie,  the  Great  American 
Regulator,"  mumbled  Teddy,  his  mouth  full 
of  bread  and  butter.  "  I  wonder  if  she  will 
allow  the  Bird  of  Freedom  to  have  another 
cup.  He  wouldn't  *  dream  of  all  things 
free,*  if  he  had  Susie  to  look  after  him." 

"  Hush !  he  might  hear  you,"  whispered 
Alice,  in  a  panic. 

.*  Who— the  Bird  ?  What  if  he  did  ? 
He  wouldn't  know  himself  by  that  name. 
It  isn't  the  one  he  was  christened  by." 

"You  are  such  a  boy  for  names,"  said 

Alice. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?"  asked  Teddy. 

"Horrid.  He  smiles  in  such  an  abom- 
mably  supercilious  way.  They  are  all  hate- 
fiil.  It  makes  me  sigh  to  think  that  you  and 
Arty  will  have  to  be  young  men  some  day." 

"  You  yill  change  your  opinion  by  that 
time,  judging  by  Susie,"  said  Arthur,  in  his 
grave  way. 

"  Hear  the  parson  ! "  said  Alice. 

"  Parson,  indeed ! "  exclaimed  Teddy.  "  I 
know  everybody  calls  him  that,  but  preacher 
would  be  a  better  name." 

«  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  he  preaches  while  he  does  not 
practice." 

"  Rather  unreasonable  to  expect  one  fel- 
bw  to  do  both/'  said  Arthur. 


The  table  at  which  Alice  and  the  boys  sat 
was  between  two  windows  that  opened  to 
the  floor,  and  through  which  the  night  air, 
fresh  from  meadow  and  garden,  floated  into 
the  room.  More  objectionable  things,  such 
as  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  floated  in,  too, 
and  after  a  while  a  big  beetle  bobbed  about 
the  lights,  and  beat  itself  against  the  wall,  in 
frantic  efforts  to  get  out  again. 

Alice  gave  a  little  scream,  and  spread  her 
fan  over  her  head. 

"  Oh,  boys,  it's  as  big  as  a  cow  I  Do, 
one  of  you,  put  it  out.  If  it  gets  in  my 
hair  I  shall  faint." 

"  Yes,  Teddy,  put  it  out,"  said  Arthur. 

Teddy  needed  no  prompting.  No  game 
was  too  large  or  too  small  for  his  adventur- 
ous hand.  He  jumped  up,  overturning  his 
chair  and  brushing  a  book  from  the  table 
in  his  heedless  spring  at  the  winged  beast 
that  hovered  over  Alice's  head. 

"  Come,  Teddy,  don't  make  such  a 
noise,"  cried  his  father,  impatiently. 

"  You  will  have  to  go  to  bed,  young  gen- 
tleman, if  you  don't  behave,"  said  Susie, 
with  authority,  serenely  unconscious  of  the 
grimace  Teddy  made  m  reply. 

Roger  slipped  forward  to  right  the  table, 
which  seemed  in  danger  of  being  upset. 
He  picked  up  Alice's  fan  and  the  book 
which  had  fallen  on  the  floor.  The  latter 
lay  open  at  a  pictured  page,  and  he 
glanced  involuntarily  at  the  wood-cut  as  he 
was  about  to  return  the  book  to  its  place. 
His  attention  became  riveted  when  he  dis- 
covered that  it  represented  Gulliver  asleep, 
being  bound  by  the  Lilliputians.  He  looked 
up  and  caught  Teddy's  eye. 

The  boy  threw  back  his  head  and  began 
searching  the  upper  air  intently  for  the 
beetle  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  This  is  an  interesting  picture,"  said 
Roger.  "  Do  you  know  what  it  represents  ?  " 

Teddy,  thus  pointedly  addressed  and 
brought  to  bay,  recalled  his  eyes  from  the 
ceiling  and  said,  with  crimson  face  but 
stolid  air,  unconsciously  imitating  Roger's 
deliberate  manner : 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  Bird  of  Freedom." 

Roger  stared.  Was  the  boy  stupid,  or 
only  impudent  ? 

Teddy  took  advantage  of  this  mental 
debate  to  dash  through  the  open  window  to 
the  portico  beyond.  When  Roger  looked 
round,  Alice  had  slipped  away  through 
the  other  window,  and  Arthur  was  leaning 
on  the  table,  his  pale,  serious  face  bend- 
ing over  a  book. 

"  So  Dean  Swift  was  the  remote  cause  of 
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my  adventure,"  thought  the  young  man. 
"But  I  will  have  it  out  with  those  yoimg 
people  yet.  What  are  you  reading  ?  "  he 
asked,  in  a  gentle  tone,  of  Arthur,  whose 
frail  appearance  and  lovely  countenance 
interested  him.  Everybody's  voice  softened 
in  speaking  to  the  lad. 

Arthur  glanced  hastily  at  the  head  of  the 
page  over  which  he  was  bending,  and  then, 
raising  his  beautiful  eyes  to  Roger's,  said 
slowly  and  with  a  faint  color : 

"  Emerson  on  *  The  Oversoul.' " 

**  Good  gracious !    And  how  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Twelve." 

"  You  had  much  better  throw  your  books 
in  the  fire,"  said  Roger,  warmly. 

"  Come,  Arthur,"  said  Mr.  North,  "  it  is 
bed-time.  Call  in  the  others  and  let  us 
have  some  hymns  before  we  go." 

Alice  and  Teddy  were  called  in.  Alice 
took  her  seat  partly  behind  her  father's  big 
chair,  above  which  only  her  brown  hair  and 
eyes  were  occasionally  visible.  Teddy 
brought  the  books.  Mr.  North  read  a 
chapter  from  the  Bible,  and  when  it  was 
finished,  Susie  seated  herself  at  the  piano 
and  played  the  accompaniments  while 
Arthur  sang  "  The  day  is  past  and  gone," 
and  other  old-fashioned  evening  hymns. 

Roger  thought  he  had  never  heard  any- 
thing so  sweet  as  the  boy's  voice.  Fresh, 
clear,  and  strong,  it  seemed  to  lift  the  hearer's 
spirit  into  a  pure  region  where  thought  and 
praise  are  one.  After  the  first  thrill  of  sur- 
prise and  pleasure,  he  discovered  that  it 
had  also  the  remarkable  effect  of  keeping 
Alice  still.  Ordinarily  it  was  as  impossible 
to  get  a  satisfactory  look  at  her  as  to 
examine  an  apple-blossom  whirled  about 
one  breezy  day  in  spring.  But  she  forgot 
her  shyness  and  the  existence  of  supercil- 
ious young  men  in  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  Arthur.  For  the  first  time  Roger  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  her  face,  as  she 
emerged  from  behind  her  father's  chair,  in 
order  to  see  the  boy,  whose  appearance 
while  singing  was  as  seraphic  as  his  voice. 
She  had  an  oval  face,  with  wide-awake  brown 
eyes,  soft,  waving  hair  of  the  same  color,  an 
insignificant  little  nose,  and  a  full,  tender, 
crimson  mouth.  She  wore  a  white  dress 
sprinkled  over  with  little  blue  stars,  a  blue 
sash,  and  a  blue  bow  at  her  throat. 

"  What  a  pretty  creature !  If  she  would 
only  look  at  me  I "  thought  Roger. 

His  eyes  wandered  from  the  charming 
face  to  the  slim,  white  fingers,  so  obviously 
incapable  of  any  force  but  the  mighty 
force  of  tenderness.     His  pulse  quickened 


as  he  thought  of  the  velvet  touch  of  her 
hand  as  it  rested  on  one  of  Teddy's  scrubby 
little  fists. 

When  the  singing  was  over,  Mr.  North 
read  prayers,  and  tibe  company  bade  each 
other  good-night. 

Before  leaving  the  room,  Roger  went  to 
the  table  where  Alice  and  the  boys  were 
putting  the  books  in  order. 

"  Good-night,  young  people,"  he  said, 
with  the  smile  that  Alice  called  abominably 
supercilious.  "  Putting  up  your  books,  I 
see.  I  know  that  you  make  good  use  of 
them.  I  congratulate  you.  Master  Teddy, 
on  your  practical  application  of  your  read- 
ing :  you  have  taken  a  lesson  from  *  Gulliver's 
Travels.'  And  you,  Miss  Alice,  remind 
me  of  the  story  we  read  in  English  history 
of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury.  Good-night ! " 
and  with  a  profound  bow  he  went  away. 

Alice  and  Teddy  looked  at  each  other. 

"Who  is  the  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
Teddy  ?  "  asked  Alice. 

"  Blessed  if  I  know." 

"  Teddy,  how  could  you  and  Alice  be  so 
mean  as  to  run  away  and  leave  me,  after 
telling  him  Gulliver's  picture  was  the  Bird 
of  Freedom  ?  "  asked  Arthur. 

"  I  should  have  burst  if  I  had  staid  a 
minute  longer,"  said  Teddy. 

"  So  should  I,"  said  Alice. 

"And  what  did  you  think  I  was  going 
to  do?  I  wanted  to  laugh  as  much  as 
either  of  you." 

"  What  dui  you  do,  Arty  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  picked  up  the  first  book  I  came 
to,  and  pretended  to  be  deep  in  it.  I 
thought  he  would  let  me  alone,  but  bless 
you,  he  asked  me  what  I  was  reading.  I 
had  to  look  at  the  top  of  the  page  to  find 
out,  and  when  I  told  him  it  was  about  over- 
shoes, or  oversoles,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
he  thought  I  was  killing  myself  studying, 
and  then  /  nearly  burst." 

"  What  a  jolly  old  bird !  He  will  be  the 
death  of  us  before  he  goes  away,"  cried 
Teddy. 

"  You  had  better  not  play  any  pranks  on 
him.  You  know  Dad  is  very  particular 
about  company,  hospitality,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing,"  said  Arthur. 

"  You  are  a  great  fellow  to  talk,"  said 
Teddy,  significantly.  "  But  I  wish  I  had 
known  that  he  was  the  fellow  papa  was  ex- 
pecting when  I  saw  him  flapping  down  the 
mountain,  singing  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. 
How  was  I  to  know  that  the  bird  was  Mr. 
Dent  ?  Decent  people  generally  come  in  a 
carriage,  or  at  least  on  horseback." 
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"  Oh,  he  is  decent  enough  for  a  young 
man,"  said  Alice ;  "  and  then  you  know  he 
is  making  a.  pedestrian  tour.'' 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  call  him  a  bird," 
said  Arthur. 

"  Because  he  sings,"  replied  Teddy. 

"That  is  just  what  he  don't  do.  He 
growls.     I  should  have  called  him  a  bear." 

**  Yes,  Teddy,"  said  Alice,  "one  of  the 
bears  that  came  out  of  the  mountain  to  eat 
up  naughty  little  boys." 

"Pooh!"  said  Teddy,  who  was  sensitive 
with  regard  to  size,  being  shorter  than  his 
vounger  brother ;  "  and  what  about  naughty 
uttle  girls  ?  He  is  much  more  Ukely  to  eat 
you  up." 

** '  Sugar  and  spice,  and  all  that's  nice,  and  that  is 
what  little  girls  are  made  of/*' 

sang  Alice,  as  she  danced  away  upstairs  to 
bed. 

in. 

The   family   at    Northwood  were   early 
risers.       When    Roger  looked  out  of  his 
window   next    morning,  across    the    dew- 
spangled  lawn,  he  saw,  at  the  gate  in  front 
oif  the  house,  Alice  and  the  boys,  who  had 
been  up  and  out  for  hours.     While  he  was 
leisurely  contemplating  the  group,  two  men, 
who  had  come  to  see  Mr.  North  on  busi- 
ness, rode  up  and,  dismounting,  tied  their 
borses  to  the  rack  near  by.     As  soon  as  the 
men  had  disappeared  into  the  house,  and 
were  presumably  deep  in  conference  with 
Mr.  North,  Alice  sprang  upon  one  of  the 
borses  and  Teddy  on  the  other,  while  Arthur 
was  left   to   be  umpire  of  a  race.     In   a 
moment,  Teddy  and  his  sister  were  gallop- 
ing at  full  speed  along  the  avenue  to  the 
outer  gate,  which  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
beyond.     Roger  held  his  breath  in  terror  as 
^^  watched  the  mad  ride.     A  woman's  seat 
on  horseback,  always  insecure,  is  doubly  so 
on  a  man's  saddle,  and  he  expected  every 
moment  to  see  her  dashed  to  the  ground. 
He  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief  when  they 
^e  tearing   back  on   the  home  stretch, 
Alice  poised  as  lightly,  and  apparently  as 
safely,  as  a  butterfly, 

The  girl  gave  a  merry  shout  of  triumph  as 
she  beat  Teddy  by  a  neck,  and  Roger  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  shouting  ^^BravaP' 

**  What  an  exciting  creature  she  is ! "  he 
"bought,  as  he  went  down-stairs  in  answer 
'o  the  breakfast-bell,  "  and  how  unexpected ! 
To  think  of  her  screaming  at  a  beetle,  and 
Jen  trusting  her  neck  to  a  hard-mouthed 
hniteliketfaati'' 


Alice,  flushed  from  her  race,  and  radiant 
with  victory,  came  in  to  breakfast  looking 
like  a  dewy  rose;  but  she  only  lifted  her 
eyelashes  when  she  bade  Roger  good- 
morning.  He  found  the  meal  a  very  pleas- 
ant one,  notwithstanding,  for  he  had  the 
pretty  madcap  to  look  at,  which  was  a 
good  thing,  although  she  would  not  so 
much  as  glance  at  him.  He  had  Susie  to 
talk  to  him ;  Mr.  North  did  not  get  in  until 
late,  and  the  young  hostess  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  other  things  besides  polit- 
ical economy.  Roger  was  not  long  in 
deciding  that  Susie  was  a  nice,  sensible 
girl,  and  her  breakfast  was  so  excellently 
well  cooked  and  served  that,  if  he  had  been 
a  little  older,  he  might  also  have  decided 
that  she  would  make  a  good  wife.  At 
present  the  road  to  his  heart  was  through  the 
imagination.  Susie  was  a  pleasant  fact ;  but 
Alice  was  a  delightful  possibility.  However, 
he  did  not  seem  to  get  better  acquainted 
with  her;  and  though  days  passed  and  his 
pedestrian  tour  seemed  to  have  come  to  an 
end  at  Northwood,  he  had  not  succeeded 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  in  solving  the 
mystery  of  the  blue  silken  band,  the  children 
very  astutely  eluding  the  subject. 

Indeed,  Roger's  interest  in  the  matter 
had  considerably  abated,  in  his  desire  to 
overcome  Alice's  disfavor.  He  even  began 
to  regret  the  adventure  in  the  church-yard, 
in  the  belief  that  it  had  something  to  do 
with  her  avoidance  of  him,  and  yet  he  could 
not  conceal  from  himself  that  it  was  the 
adventure  which  first  attracted  his  attention 
favorably  toward  her.  She  was  as  enticing, 
but  as  difficult  of  access,  as  the  moon  for 
which  he  had  cried  in  infancy.  At  times, 
when  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  even- 
ing tempted  the  inmates  of  Northwood  to 
long  rambles  in  the  woods  and  fields,  he 
would  try  to  make  himself  useful  to  her  as  a 
protector ;  but  he  found  that  she  was  quite 
able  to  take  care  of  herself.  She  seemed  to 
be  afraid  of  nothing  but  beetles,  which  only 
appeared  when  the  candles  were  lit ;  besides, 
she  was  always  dashing  off  on  mysterious 
expeditions  with  Teddy  and  Arthur. 

Once  he  had  three  minutes'  consecutive 
conversation  with  her,  and,  although  he 
knew  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
hedge  between  them,  it  made  him  quite  happy. 

**  Miss  Alice,"  he  said,  peering  on  tiptoe 
over  the  tall  l)rambles  into  the  meadow, 
where  she  stood  ankle-deep  in  the  luxuriant, 
wind-swept  grass,  hunting  for  mushrooms — 
"  Miss  Alice,  you  are  an  interesting  study." 

"  How  so  ?  "  she  asked,  feeling  safe  b^- 
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hind  her  hedge,  and  looking  out  of  her 
wide-open  brown  eyes  directly  at  him,  for 
the  first  time. 

"  Why,  you  seem  to  be  afi^aid  of  amiably 
disposed  young  men,  and  yet  you  have  no 
fear  of  the  most  vicious  brute  of  a  horse." 

"  You  see,  I  like  horses." 

**  There  is  a  great  deal  in  that ;  but  why 
have  you  such  an  antipathy  to  young  men  ?  " 

"  I  never  know  what  to  say  to  them." 

"  You  find  a  great  deal  to  say  to  Teddy 
and  Arthur." 

"They  are  only  boys.  I  am  drvoted  to 
boys." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  for  it  has  not 
been  so  very  long  since  I  was  a  boy." 

Alice  smiled. 

"  Were  you  a  nice  boy  ? " 

"I  don't  know;  but  I  can  write  home, 
and  inquire." 

"  Because  if  you  were,  it  is  such  a  pity 
you  ever  grew  up,  you  know." 

This  was  not  encouraging. 

"  Better  to  have  been  drowned,  like  a 
superfluous  puppy,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  That  would  have  been  a  pity,  too,"  she 
said,  contemplatively,  as  if  deciding  upon 
the  less  of  two  evils. 

Such  as  it  was,  it  was  the  kindest  thing 
she  had  ever  said  to  him,  and  he  felt  like 
vaulting  over  the  hedge  and  thanking  her 
on  the  spot.  She,  probably,  saw  the  pur- 
pose in  his  eye,  for  she  nodded  a  friendly 
good-bye  and  hurried  away. 

There  was  one  thing  besides  a  beetle  of 
which  Alice  was  afraid,  but  Roger  did  not 
know  of  it;  he  found  out  one  afternoon 
when  he  was  taking  a  solitary  scramble  up 
the  mountain. 

It  looked  a  little  cloudy  when  he  started 
on  his  walk,  but  after  scanning  the  heavens 
in  the  most  weather-wise  way,  he  decided 
that  the  rain,  if  there  should  be  any,  would 
not  come  before  night.  The  mountain — the 
same  that  he  had  descended  the  evening  of 
his  arrival — was  steep  and  thickly  wooded. 
The  single,  little-frequented  path  that 
wound  up  toward  its  summit  was  narrow, 
shelving,  and  sometimes  lost  itself  in  a 
thicket.  It  required  familiarity  with  the 
way  and  a  sure  footing  to  be  able  to  get 
along  at  all.  A  heedless  step  would  break 
off  the  crumbling  edge  of  the  path,  and  a 
shower  of  earth  and  stones  would  rattle 
down  the  mountain,  indicating  the  distance 
to  its  base.  Eyes,  not  on  the  alert,  were  in 
danger  from  undergrowth  and  overhanging 
dead-wood. 

Roger,  singing  his  song  of  "all  things 


free,"  was  half-way  up  the  mountain,  when 
a  sudden  rush  of  cooler  air,  accompanied  by 
an  ominous  whispering  in  the  living  foliage 
overhead,  and  a  rustle  of  last  yeaPs  dead 
leaves  around  his  feet,  made  him  say : 

"  Humph !  this  storm  is  nearer  than  I 
thought." 

He  paused  to  consider  whether  he  should 
go  back  or  brave  the  coming  gust.  Reflect- 
ing that  a  contest  with  the  elements  is  some- 
times not  without  pleasurable  excitement, 
he  had  decided  to  go  on,  when  his  progress 
was  again  arrested,  this  time  by  approach- 
ing footsteps.  Some  one  as  yet  concealed 
by  a  turn  in  the  path  was  advancing  so 
rapidly  as  to  bring  him  to  a  stand-still :  there 
was  not  room  for  two  swiftly  moving  bodies 
in  the  narrow  footway.  A  moment  later 
brought  him  face  to  face  \nth  Alice,  who  was 
hurrying  down  as  fast  as  her  little  feet  could 
carry  her.  Her  hat  had  fallen  off,  and  was 
hanging  by  its  ribbons  behind  her.  Her 
hair,  brown  as  a  nut  and  fine  as  cobweb, 
was  blown  in  wild  disorder  about  her  richly 
glowing  face.  Her  brilliant  color  and  quick- 
ened breath  gave  evidence  of  her  excitement 
and  rapid  pace.  She  frowned  at  the  sight  of 
Roger  as  at  any  oth  er  impediment  to  her  haste. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  storm,"  she 
said,  breathlessly,  as  she  went  by  him,  while 
he  squeezed  himself  against  a  bowlder  of 
rock  to  let  her  pass.  H  e  watched  her  with  anx- 
iety as  she  ran  fearlessly  down  the  perilous 
path,  sure-footed  and  agile  as  an  Alpine  kid. 

Suddenly  she  paused,  as  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  shot  across  the  sky,  accompanied 
by  a  peal  of  thunder  that  reverberated 
among  the  hills  with  awful  distinctness, 
like  the  prolonged  roar  of  artillery  around  a 
beleaguered  city.  The  storm  was  breaking 
just  above  their  heads. 

Alice  screamed  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands;  then  she  turned  and  ran  back  to 
Roger  with  outstretched  arms,  crying,  in  an 
agony  of  terror : 

"  Save  me!  save  me!" 

Her  bright  cheeks  had  become  deathly 
pale,  and  her  hands,  as  he  caught  them, 
were  as  cold  as  ice.  She  was  nearly  beside 
herself  with  the  unreasoning  dread  of  light- 
ning that  possesses  many  persons.  Unac- 
quainted with  this  mental  trait,  Roger  was 
afraid  that  she  would  faint. 

He  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm  and 
tried  to  lead  her  down  the  path,  which 
every  moment  l^ecame  more  difficult  to  fol- 
low, as  the  darkness  of  the  tempest  in- 
creased. She  trembled  so  violently  that  her 
firm,  eager  footing  lost  its  cunning,  and  she  * 
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stumbled  at  every  step,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  almost  to  carry  her  down.  She 
seemed  unconscious  of  the  rain  that  began 
to  fall  heavily,  but  would  shudder  and 
cower  piteously  with  every  clap  of  thunder 
or  gust  of  wind,  and  Roger  could  hear  her 
heart  beating  violently  as  she  leaned  on  him 
for  support.  The  way  down  the  mountain 
was  long,  slow,  and  difficult.  When  they 
reached  the  house  they  were  drenched  with 
rain^and  Alice  seemed  more  dead  than  alive. 

They  found  Susie,  who  had  dispatched 
servants  and  friends  in  every  direction, 
watching  and  waiting  in  the  greatest  anx- 
iety for  her  sister's  return.  It  seemed  that 
Alice,  through  some  mistake,  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  her  brothers  were  on  the 
mountain,  and  had  gone  to  meet  them. 
When  the  storm  came  up,  nobody  knew 
where  she  was.  Susie  dosed  her  with  hot 
drinks  and  put  her  to  bed.  Roger  did  not 
see  her  agam  until  next  evening  at  tea. 

"Goody!"  said  Teddy;  "to  think  of 
Alice  having  to  be  brought  home  by  the 
Bird !    Wont  she  hate  him  worse  than  ever  ?  " 

"  I  wish  we  had  been  there  to  see,"  said 
Arthur. 

When  Roger  met  Alice  again,  on  the  fol- 
lowmg  evening,  she  was  quite  as  independ- 
ent as  ever  and  a  little  more  shy.  Perceiving 
this,  he  took  a  sudden  resolve,  and  after  tea 
went  upstairs  and  packed  his  portmanteau. 
When  he  came  down,  the  family  had  dis- 
posed themselves  for  the  evening.  Mr. 
North  had  his  paper,  and  Susie  her  work- 
basket  Teddy  was  following  the  fortunes 
of  "The  Headless  Horseman."  Arthur,  at 
the  piano,  was  playing  softly  his  repertoire 
of  easy  pieces  that  Susie  had  taught  him. 
Through  the  open  window,  Roger  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  white  dress  fluttering  in  the 
moonlight.  He  went  directly  out  on  the 
portico,  and  found  Alice,  sitting  on  the  low, 
broad  balustrade,  gazing  dreamily  at  the  full 
moon,  that  in  return  shed  some  of  its  own 
mysterious  beauty  on  her  upturned  face. 

"Miss  Alice,"  he  said,  quickly,  without 
giving  her  time  to  be  either  shy  or  fright- 
ened, "  I  have  come  to  bid  you  good-bye." 

"  Good-bye  ?  "  she  repeated,  in  genuine 
astonishment.  "  Why,  where  are  you  going 
at  this  time  of  night  ?  " 

"  Night  is  the  best  time  for  summer  trav- 
eling, es{>eciall^  for  pedestrians ;  and  this  is 
•  such  a  rare  night,"  he  said,  glancing  care- 
lessly at  the  moon. 

"But  you  have  not  spoken  of  going  at 
this  time  until  now,"  stammered  Alice, 
wholly  imprepared  for  this  sudden  move. 


"  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
to  you  often  on  any  subject.  You  seem  to 
prefer  not  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  But 
I  was  detennined  not  to  be  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  saying  good-bye  to  you." 

"  Is  it  a  pleasure  to  say  good-bye  to  me  ?" 
she  asked,  a  little  nettled  by  his  manner. 

"  It  is  better  than  nothing." 

"  Oh !  "  she  said,  softly. 

"  Wont  you  shake  hands  ?  " 

"  But  you  are  not  going  this  minute  ?  " 

"  As  soon  as  you  bid  me  good-bye." 

"  Then  I  will  not  be  so  inhospitable  as  to 
hurry  you,"  she  said,  sweetly,  her  native 
courtesy,  or  coquetry,  getting  the  better  of 
her  timidity,  now  that  the  ice  was  broken. 

They  did  not  hurry. 

Roger  had  cut  the  Crordian  knot.  He 
had  staked  everything  on  a  single  chance, 
and  had  won.  If  she  had  taken  him  at  his 
word  and  had  bade  him  good-bye  without 
remonstrance,  he  would  have  gone;  and 
they  would,  probably,  have  never  met  again. 
As  it  was,  he  did  not  go  away. 

Two  or  three  days  afterward,  Teddy  and 
Arthur,  who  had  been  waiting  an  hour  for 
Alice  to  keep  an  appointment  to  go  fishing, 
saw  her  coming  down  the  avenue  with 
Roger,  creeping  at  a  snaiPs  pace. 

"  That  beats  cock-fighting  ! "  cried  Teddy, 
viciously  digging  his  heel  in  the  gravel. 

"What?"  asked  Arthur. 

"  Those  two." 

"  What  about  them  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  see  ?     Spoons !  " 

"No?" 

"  Yes ;  she  will  never  go  a-fishing  for  fish 
again." 

"  The  bear  came  out  of  the  mountain 
and  gobbled  up  the  naughty  little  girl. 
Let's  go  without  her,"  said  Arthur,  shoul- 
dering his  fishing-rod. 

Teddy  seemed  to  have  prophesied  rightly. 
At  any  rate,  when  Alice  came  up  she  had 
forgotten  the  appointment,  and  said,  be- 
tween smiles  and  blushes,  that  it  was  too 
warm  to  go  fishing  to-day. 


IV. 


Roger  remained  at  Northwood  several 
weeks,  and  before  he  resumed  his  pedestrian 
tour  he  made  several  attempts  to  unravel 
the  mystery  of  the  blue  band.  He  was 
really  very  curious  about  the  matter;  and 
he  thought,  moreover,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  punish  Alice  a  little  for  her  childish  prank, 
and  for  the  persistent  coldness  with  vfVvkk 
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she  liad  treated  him.  Accordingly,  one 
Sunday,  after  evening  service,  as  they 
walked  through  the  church-yard  on  their 
way  home,  he  paused  beside  the  tomb  on 
which  he  had  fallen  asleep. 

"Alice,  dear,  have  you  no  association 
with  this  grave  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Of  course,"  said  she,  lowering  her  eyes 
to  read  the  inscription,  and  looking  a  little 
solemn ;  "  for  it  bears  my  name,  Alice  North. 
My  grandmother  is  buried  here." 

"  Oh  ! "  murmured  Roger,  silenced  by 
this  unexpected  turn  to  his  train  of  thought. 

Another  time,  when  they  were  strolling  at 
twilight  in  the  garden,  he  said,  looking  ad- 
miringly on  her  light  summer  dress : 

"  You  wore  this,  Alice,  the  first  time  we 
met."  . 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember  the  little  blue  stars, 
and  your  blue  ribbons." 

"  What  a  memory ! " 

"Alice,  dear,  did  you  happen  to  wear 
anything  else  blue  that  evening  ?  " 

"  Yes,  i>erhaps." 

«  What,  dear  ?  " 

"  My  little  blue  ring  with  the  turquoise  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  sure  you  hadn't  on  a  ring.  But 
did  you  not  lose  something  that  evening  ?  " 

"  Yes,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  did,"  she 
said,  not  looking  direcdy  at  him. 

"  Tell  me." 

"  Must  I  really  ?  " 

"  Yes,  really." 

"  Well,  then, — a  little  piece  of  my  heart." 

Before  Roger  could  reply  she  turned  into 
another  walk,  and,  running  away,  left  him 
with  her  girlish  laughter  ringing  in  his  ears. 

But  his  time  came  at  last.  One  rainy  after- 
noon, Alice  took  out  a  piece  of  knitting. 


Roger  watched  her  slim  white  fingers  for 
some  time,  as  they  defdy  plied  the  shining 
needles,  before  he  noticed  that  she  was  knit- 
ting a  ribbed  band  of  blue  silk,  the  very  mate 
to  the  one  he  still  wore  near  his  heart. 

Here,  under  his  eyes,  was  the  solution  of 
the  mystery  that  he  had  employed  so  much 
unnecessary  yf/7^'«^  to  discover. 

"  What  are  you  knitting  ?  "  he  asked,  his 
eyes  dancing  with  suppressed  amusement. 

"  Something  for  Arthur,  that  I  ought  to 
have  finished  long  ago,  but  I  am  so  lazy." 

"  Something  for  Arthur ! "  exclaimed 
Roger,  breaking  into  irrepressible  laughter. 
"  That  is  a  good  joke !  Do  boys  about 
here  wear  that  kind  of  thing  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Alice,  in  innocent  wonder. 
"  Don't  you?  But  I  believe  I  did  hear  that 
they  had  gone  out  of  fashion  for  gentlemen." 

Roger  continued  to  laugh  in  such  an  ab- 
surd manner  that  Alice  looked  annoyed  and 
continued  her  explanation  with  dignity. 

"  I  made  him  a  pair  last  year,  for  a  Christ- 
mas gift ;  but  he  lost  a  part  of  one  not  long 
ago,  and  I  promised  to  knit  him  another.  I 
told  him  I  believed  that  he  had  hung  a  cat 
with  it  or  thrown  it  away.  Boys  are  so  hard 
on  their  things !  He  confessed  to  having 
tied  the  fore  paws  of  a  beast  with  it ^" 

"  A  beast !  "  exclaimed  Roger,  blankly. 
"  Alice,  what  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"  Aboiit  Arthur  and  his  lost  suspender,  of 
course." 

"  Suspender !  "  exclaimed  Roger,  striking 
his  forehead,  as  he  became  suddenly  en- 
lightened. 

"  Yes,  suspender.  What  did  you  think  I 
was  talking  about  ? "  asked  Alice,  wholly 
puzzled. 

"  Oh,  nothing  !  " 
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Great  cities  that  defied  Time's  power  are  dust. 
And  mighty  temples  ruins ;  yet  this  gem, 
Seeming  a  fragile  thing,  outliveth  them. 
Its  beauty  bears  no  trace  of  Time's  keen  thrust, 
Undimmed  the  marvelous  luster  that  doth  trust 
To  none  its  secret ;  every  delicate  line 
Glows  with  immortal  freshness  and  divine, 
That  fears  no  ravage  of  decay  or  rust. 
How  infinite  is  art !     A  magic  glass 
This  tiny,  chiseled  disk  becomes  to  me : 
Greece  and  her  glories  rise  and  shine  and  pass 
Before  my  dazzled  eyes ;  then  fade  to  wan 
And  spectral  shores,  where  the  .'Egean  Sea 
Guards  the  lone  ruins  of  the  Parthenon. 
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An    important    extension    in    the   Post- 
Office  Savings- Bank  system  in  England  has 
lately   been    introduced   by   Mr.   Fawcett's 
act  of  last  session,  and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  trace  briefly  the  history  of  this  banking 
organization,  which  has  in  less  than  twenty 
years    gained    two   million   customers   and 
thirty-two  millions  sterling  of  deposits  and 
interest.   Tiie  Post-Office  Savings-Bank  Act 
came   into  operation  in  September,   1861; 
but  for  nearly  fifty  years  before  that  time 
the  system  of  trustees*  or  old  savings-banks 
had  existed  and  flourished  in  most  of  the 
principal   towns,  and  the  capital  of  these 
banks  amounted  to  twenty-four  millions  (of 
pounds)  in  1 841,  to  twenty-nine  millions  in 
1850,    and   to  fortv-one  millions   in   i860. 
While   giving  much  credit  to  the  trustees 
and  managers  of  these  institutions  for  their 
zeal  and  ability  in  carrying  them  on,  chiefly 
from    philanthropic    motives   and   often   at 
personal  inconvenience,  it  was  felt  by  many 
people  that,  by  the  use  of  a  widely  spread 
government    organization,  the   risk  of  loss 
to  the  depositors  would  be  greatly  obviated, 
and  in  addition  a  much  larger  number  of 
savings-banks  could  be  available.     It  was 
also  desirable  to  extend  the  hours  for  mak- 
ing deposits,  the  old  savings-banks    being 
open  only  on   one  or  at  most  two  days  of 
the  week  for  an  hour  or  two.     After  some 
discussion  in  the  press,  Mr.  Chetwynd,  of 
the  money-order  department  of  the  post- 
office,  submitted  some  proposals   to    Lord 
Stanley,    of  Alderley,  the  Postmaster- Gen- 
eral, in  which  he  gave  a  short  description 
of  the  suggested  system,  namely,  that  every 
money-order  office  should  receive  and  pay 
money  on  account  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment   Savings-Bank,    the   depositor   being 
furnished  with  a  pass-book  for  entries  to  be 
made  at  the  office,  and  that  receipts  for  de- 
posits should  be  sent  direct  from  the  central 
office  to  the  depositor.     Before  the  scheme 
*as  finally    settled,   various   modifications 
^ere  made  as  to  payment  of  interest,  etc. ; 
3nd  in  1861  the  new  act  was  passed  and  the 
following  provisions  came  into  operation : 
The  Postmaster-General  was  to   designate 
^hat  post-offices  should  be  savings-bank  of- 
^^;  deposits  of  not  less  than  one  shilling  at 
*  time,  or  more  than  ^30  in  one  year,  might 
w  made  at  any  of  these  offices,  provided 
^tthe  total  amount  to  the  credit  of  the 
<^^poaitor  did  not  exceed  ;^i5o  exclusive  of 


interest,  and  when  principal  and  interest 
together  were  ^£^200,  all  interest  was  to 
cease  till  they  were  less.  All  deposits  were 
to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  (thus  providing  an  immediate  check 
on  the  receiving  office).  Interest  was  to 
be  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  or  rather  at  a 
halfpenny  per  complete  calendar  month  for 
every  complete  pound  in  the  bank.  Minors 
and  married  women  might  be  depositors, 
also  friendly  societies  and  penny  banks, 
etc.  Depositors  were  to  send  their  books 
yearly  to  the  Postmaster- General  for  the 
interest  to  be  entered,  but  no  postage  was 
to-be  charged  for  sending  them,  or  for  any 
communications  with  the  central  office.  De- 
posits might  be  transferred  to  or  from  trus- 
tees* savings-banks.  Deposits  might  be 
withdrawn  at  any  office  mentioned  in  the 
form  of  application  to  be  sent  to  the  Post- 
master-General. All  post-office  employes 
were  bound  to  secrecy  as  to  their  depos- 
itors* accounts.  Such  were  the  principal 
l)rovisions  of  the  new  system,  and  they  re- 
main virtually  unchanged  except  by  the 
additional  facilities  granted  under  the  act  of 
last  session.  As  is  the  case  in  many  legis- 
lative changes  in  this  country,  the  old  sys- 
tem of  trustees*  savings-banks  was  allowed 
to  go  on  alongside  of  the  new  savings-banks, 
but  the  regulation  of  the  former  by  govern- 
ment was  made  more  stringent.  The  re- 
sult was  that  in  1870, — nearly  ten  years 
after  the  new  system  came  into  operation, 
— the  old  savings-banks  had  decreased  in 
number  from  638  to  496,  in  depositors 
from  1,586,000  to  1,385,000,  and  in  capi- 
tal from  forty-one  millions  sterling  to  thirty- 
eight  millions.  Meanwhile,  the  post-office 
savings-banks  had  grown  to  4082  in  num- 
ber, with  1 ,  1 83,000  depositors  on  their  books, 
and  fifteen  millions  sterling  of  deposits  and 
interest.  During  the  next  nine  years,  the 
new  savings-banks  more  than  doubled  their 
business,  their  dej)osits  reaching  thirty-two 
millions  sterling,  which  belonged  to  about 
two  million  deppsitors,  or- an  average  of 
^16  each.  More  than  six  thousand  offices 
are  now  available,  or  one  office  for  every 
twenty  square  miles,  so  that  opportunities  for 
depositing  savings  have  been  brought  within 
easy  reach  of  most  of  our  population.  Since 
1870  there  has  been  little  change  in  the 
position  of  the  old  savings-banks  ;  their 
capital  is  now  forty-four  m\\\\ov\^  ^let\vc\^. 
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and  their  depositors  are  a  million  and  a 
half  in  number,  although  fifty  banks  have 
been  discontinued,  leaving  only  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  establishments  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  larger  interest  hitherto 
given  by  the  old  savings-banks,  as  com- 
pared with  the  new,  has,  doubtless,  assisted 
the  former  in  maintaining  their  popularity, 
especially  among  the  more  opulent  saving 
classes,  the  rate  of  interest  having  been 
usually  three  per  cent  against  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  paid  by  the  post-office.  The 
average  amount  invested  by  each  depositor 
is,  moreover,  much  higher  than  in  the  new 
banks :  namely,  about  ^£^29,  as  compared 
with  ;£'i6,  and  the  cost  of  management 
would  thus  be  somewhat  less,  and  the  much 
greater  concentration  of  the  business,  in 
only  four  hundred  and  fifty  offices,  should 
also  tend  to  economy.  We  accordingly 
find  the  percentage  cost  of  management  of 
the  trustees'  savings-banks  to  have  averaged 
between  six  shillings  and  seven  shillings  per 
cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  against  nearly 
twelve  sliillings  per  cent,  in  tlie  post-office 
banks.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  act  in 
1 86 1,  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  each 
transaction,  that  is,  each  deposit  of  money  or 
withdrawal,  in  these  banks  w-ould  be  seven - 
pence,  but  up  to  the  end  of  1879  the  aver- 
age cost  was  eightpence.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  a  fair  s^mount  of  this 
cost  is  for  postage,  from  which  the  country 
takes  a  profit,  and  ^100,000  of  the  charge 
represents  outlay  on  new  central  offices  in 
London.  The  income  for  paying  interest  in 
both  the  old  and  new  savings-banks  is  de- 
rived from  investments  made  in  government 
funds  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners, 
who,  up  to  last  year,  paid  three  and  a 
quarter  per  cent,  to  the  trustees  of  the  old 
banks,  and,  as  stated,  from  this  sum  the 
depositor  received  nearly  three  per  cent., 
the  remainder  being  absorbed  in  expenses. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  lower  value  of  money 
of  late  years,  the  investments  made  by  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  have  failed 
to  produce  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent., 
and  the  deficiency  has  been  covered  every 
year  by  payments  from  the  exchequer;  or,  in 
other  words,  th«  tax-payers  of  Great  Britain 
have  made  an  annual  contribution  to  the 
depositors  in  these  banks.  This  has  now 
been  remedied  by  Mr.  Fawcett's  Savings- 
Bank  Act  of  1880  (43  and  44  Vict.,  c.  36), 
by  which  the  interest  payable  by  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  to  the  trus- 
tees is  reduced  fi'om  three  and  a  quarter 
to  three  per  cent.,  and  the  maximum  interest 


to  the  depositor  is  now  two  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent.  Unless,  then,  the  value 
of  money  continues  to  fall  appreciably,  the 
interest  will  be  fairly  earned  by  the  depositor 
without  the  overweighted  tax-payer  having 
to  assist.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  small 
difference,  only  a  quarter  per  cent.,  between 
the  interest  in  the  new  and  old  savings-banks 
may  lead  to  a  further  closing  of  the  latter, 
and  a  diminution  of  the  business  of  those 
banks  that  survive.  The  new  facilities  for 
investments  of  small  sums  in  the  fimds,  to 
which  I  shall  now  refer,  may  also  draw 
away  many  customers  from  the  old  banks. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  holders  of 
stock  in  the  public  funds  have  not  been 
very  numerous,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
small  amounts  of  stock.  In  1880,  only 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
persons  were  entitled  to  dividends  in  the 
funds,  of  which  seventy-six  thousand  re- 
ceived dividends  under  JP^io^  thirty-eight 
thousand  received  sums  from  JTio  to  jQio^ 
seventy-seven  thousand  took  from  ;;^2o  to 
;;^ioo,  and  thirty-six  thousand  took  sums 
above  ;£ioo;  and  even  these  numbers  should 
be  reduced  by  the  number  of  holders  of  more 
than  one  description  of  stock,  and  who  are, 
consequently,  counted  under  each  class.  The 
three  million  and  a  half  depositors  in  the 
savings-banks  may,  indeed,  be  considered, 
in  one  sense,  as  holders  of  public  stock, 
since  their  deposits  are  invested  therein; 
but  the  more  direct  investment,  which  is 
carried  out  by  the  act  of  last  session,  seems 
better  calculated  to  give  the  investing 
masses  a  nearer  personal  interest  in  the 
national  credit.  Under  the  provisions  of 
tliis  act,  a  depositor  in  a  post-office  savings- 
bank  may  invest  a  certain  sum  not  less  than 
j[^\o  in  either  consols,  reduced  three-per- 
cents,  or  new  three-per-cents,  and  this 
investment  will  be  made  for  him  by  the 
central  office  in  London  on  his  sending 
thither  his  deposit-book  and  filling  up  a  form 
of  application,  which  he  can  obtain  at  any 
post-office  bank.  The  limit  of  stock  to  be 
purchased  for  any  one  depositor  in  one 
year  is  ;£'ioo,  and  the  whole  amount  to  his 
credit  nmst  not  exceed  ;^3oo.  These 
amounts  are,  however,  independent  of  sav- 
ings-bank deposits ;  so  that  a  depositor  may 
make  a  deposit  of  ;^3o  and  an  investment 
of  j[y\oo  stock  in  the  same  year,  and  may 
have  to  his  credit  ^£^150  in  the  bank  and 
^300  stock  in  the  funds,  and  his  annual 
mcome  from  the  two  amounts  would  thus 
be  j[^\2    15^.     The  question   of  allowing 
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nuns  to  be  deposited  is  one  that  has 
nuch  discussed,  and  naturaljy  the 
8  have  always  objected  strongly  to 
inp>etition  of  the  state,  with  its  tax- 
resources  in  case  of  need.  The  pres- 
tem  touches  litde,  if  any,  business  that 

be  profitable  to  bankers,  even  if  it 
kely  to  come  to  them ;  but  an  exten- 
■  the  limit  of  deposits  to  even  ^50  in 
•ar  would  be  a  very  different  matter, 
ould  place  a  large  and  dangerous 
:  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

to  resume  the  provisions  as  to  in- 
ait  in  the  funds :  Within  seven  days 
he  depositor  has  applied  for  a  pur- 
of  stock,  he  will  receive  an  invest- 
:ertificate  of  the  stock  purchased  for 
nd  the  current  price  of  the  stock,  and 
mmission  charged  will  be  entered  in 
posit-book.  The  price  charged  will 
t  given  or  obtained  by  the  National 
Commissioners  on   the  day  of  pur- 

or,  if  no  such  transaction  occurs,  it 
\  the  price  certified  by  the  Bank  of 
id  as  the  price  of  stock  on  that  day. 
ites  of  commission  charged  for  pur- 
include  the  cost  of  receiving  the  divi- 
afterward,  and  seem  very  moderate, 
d.  for  stock  not  exceeding  ^25 ;  is. 
•  stock  fi-om  ^25  to  ^£"50;  is.  9^/. 
CS^  to  £7S'y  and  2s.  3//.  from  ^75 
ao.  The  commission  on  the  sale  of 
is  the  same,  but  as  a  depositor  may 
id  wish  to  sell  stock  up  to  ^£300,  the 
Tom  jCioo  to  ^£"200  are  fixed  at  2s. 
d  from  j(^2oo  to  ^£^300  at  ^s.  3//.  It 
ssary  to  make  the  smaller  sums  pay  a 
hat  higher  ad  valorem  rate,  as  these 
rans actions  require  the  same  formali- 

the  larger  ones.  The  dividends  on 
ock  are  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 

in  his  deposit-book  once  a  year  in 
me  way  as  interest  on  liis  savings.  If, 
er,  he  wishes  to  have  a  separate  con- 
f  the  dividends  and  capital,  he  can 
to  the  central  office  for  a  "  bank  cer- 
;,"  with  dividend  coupons  attached, 
'50,  or  any  multiple  of  ^£"50,  and  he 
icn  draw  the  interest  himself.  The 
It  of  the  stock  for  which  he  takes  a 
aite  is  then  deducted  from  the  sum 
d  to  his  credit  in  the  books  of  the 
tment,  and,  in  fact,  passes  out  of  the 
;s-bank  control  altogether ;  so  that  the 
iter  can  again  increase  his  purchase  of 
through  the  savings-bank  to  the  limit 
JOG  ^owed  by  the  act,  provided  his 
ment  in  any  one  year  does  not  exceed 
^  including  what  he  bought  before  he 


had  his  stock  written  off.  The  fees  for 
these  stock  and  dividend  certificates  are  the 
same  as  for  selling  stock,  namely,  \s.  yi. 
for  X50  and  2s.  yi.  for  ^100;  but,  in 
addition,  there  is  a  small  fee  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  under  the  National  Debt  Act, 
1870  (33  and  34  Vict.,  c.  71),  which  has  to 
be  paid  by  any  owner  of  government  funds 
who  desires  to  take  advantage  of  these 
coupon  certificates.  All  these  small  fees 
are  charged  to  the  depositor's  account, 
and  entered  in  his  book.  The  foregoing 
provisions  as  to  investment  in  the  funds 
apply  also  to  depositors  in  trustees*  savings- 
banks,  who  may  now  use  their  own  bank  as 
the  intermediary  for  the  purchase  of  stock, 
and  a  depositor  who  transfers  his  account 
from  or  to  a  post-office  bank  may  transfer 
his  investments  also,  without  any  expense 
to  himself,  by  sending  his  investment  certifi- 
cate to  the  savings-bank  to  which  his  ac- 
count is  transferred. 

Besides  the  extension  of  the  government 
savings-bank  system  to  investment  in  the 
funds,  a  plan  has  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fawcett,  the  present  Postmaster-General, 
for  encouraging  minor  savings,  by  providing 
forms  for  fixing  twelve  penny  postage- 
stamps,  which  will  then  be  received  at  any 
post-office  savings-bank  as  a  deposit  of  one 
shilling  for  either  a  new  account  or  an  ad- 
dition to  an  existing  one.  Objection  to  this 
was  urged  in  some  quarters,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  encourage  servants  and  em- 
ployes to  save  their  masters'  or  other  people's 
stamps,  and  invest  the  proceeds  for  their 
own  benefit;  but  the  risk  of  temptation  to 
pilfering  was  not  considered  likely  to  be 
serious,  in  view  of  the  benefit  to  the  masses 
by  these  facilities  for  small  savings,  and  the 
experiment  was  tried  for  a  few  months  in 
certain  counties,  and  has  now  been  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Lastly,  1  would  mention  that  both  life  in- 
surance and  annuities  have  been  granted  at 
the  post-office  savings-banks  since  1865, 
the  limit  on  a  life-insurance  being  between 
^20  and  ;;^ioo  on  lives  between  sixteen 
and  sixty ;  and,  for  immediate  or  deferred 
annuities,  the  maximum  limit  is  ^£"50  per 
annum.  These  branches  of  business  have 
not,  however,  met  with  much  favor,  only 
eight  thousand  persons  having  purchased 
annuities  to  the  annual  value  of  ^100,000; 
and  the  life  insurances  amount  only  to 
about  ^£"350,000,  held  by  four  thousand 
three  hundred  people.  The  competition  of 
the  many  friendly  societies  has,  doubtless, 
prevented  a  large  expansion  of  X.ViAsbM'^wi^:^^ 
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There  has  perhaps  never  been  a  time 
when  questions  of  art — literary,  pictorial,  and 
musical — have  been  so  much  and  so  ablv 
discussed  as  the  present.  One  of  these 
questions,  however,  has  not  been  so  exhaust- 
ively treated  as  many  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  of  minor  interest.  Success,  that  magical 
word  which  opens  vistas  of  glory  and  wealth 
to  its  numerous  aspirants — success,  and  how 
it  can  best  be  obtained,  is  the  subject  with 
which  I  wish  to  couple  the  name  of  Jenny 
Lind. 

How  often  have  we  heard  remarks  on  the 
peculiar  influence  exercised  by  some  artists, 
on  the  mysterious  affinity  between  them  and 
their  audiences,  who  are  attracted  to  them 
unconsciously,  nay,  sometimes  unwillingly, 
by  this  magnetic  power  I  The  leaders  of 
opinion,  our  art  critics,  whose  aim  ought  to 
be  to  guide  and  to  enlighten  the  public, 
too  often  treat  this  phenomenon  as  an  unac- 
countable hallucination.  Austere  and  dis- 
dainful, they  will  not  admit  that  an  electric 
spark  produced  by  a  word  of  a  Talma  or  a 
Rachel,  by  a  musical  phrase  of  a  Malibran 
or  a  Grisi,  may  cause  a  thousand  hearts  to 
vibrate  with  the  same  sensation.  They  ac- 
cuse these  entranced  admirers  of  yielding  to 
an  infatuation  which  cannot  be  justified,  and 
attribute  to  a  system  of  puffing,  to  the  clever 
meddling  of  managers,  and  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  artists  themselves,  triumphs  which 
they  condemn  as  unreal. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  approach  and 
consider  this  remarkable  fact  from  a  higher 
point  of  view  ?  Notwith-standing  contrary 
assertions,  the  hidden  causes  of  that  singu- 
lar effect  might  perhaps  be  explained  and 
traced  to  a  positive  and  solid  basis.  This  I 
shall  endeavor  to  do  in  connection  with  the 
success  achieved  by  the  celebrated  artist  who 
has  filled  the  two  hemispheres  witii  the  fame 
of  her  talent. 

Jenny  Lind  was  bom  at  Stockholm,  Qcto- 
ber  6,  1820.  From  her  earliest  infancy  she 
showed  a  disposition  of  an  extraordinary 
character  for  music.  At  the  age  of  three  her 
childish  voice  had  not  only  acquired  power 
and  intonation,  but  a  quality  of  tone  and  a 
sensibility  which  drew  tears  from  her  listen- 
ers. When  only  nine  she  was  admitted  by 
the  director,  Count  Pulre,  to  the  school  of 
singing  attached  to  the  Court  Theater. 
Without  personal  attractions,  deprived  even 
of  the  simple  enjoyments  of  childhood,  she 


sought  and  found  in  music  a  little  world 
of  her  own,  in  which  she  could  forget  the 
entire  absence  of  true  motherly  affection  and 
the  many  other  troubles  of  her  dismal  home. 
It  is  often  seen  that  adversity  and  a  lonely 
life  develop  the  reflective  powers  and  a  spirit 
of  observation.  This  was  the  case  to  a  sin- 
gular degree  with  the  young  Swedish  vocalist 

She  apj)eared  repeatedly  on  the  stage  in 
the  parts  of  little  fairies — for  instance,  as  one 
of  the  genii  in  Mozart*s  "  Flauto  Magico," 
and  always  to  the  delight  of  the  Stockholm 
audience.  In  her  twelfth  year  she  almost 
lost  her  voice  for  a  time,  but  nothing  daunted 
by  this  contretemps^  she  devoted  her  energies 
to  the  theoretical  and  instmmental  study  of 
music.  Her  precocious  aptitude  awakened 
the  attention  of  one  of  her  professors,  Hen 
Berg,  a  musician  of  more  than  average  abil- 
ity, who  soon  became  so  interested  in  his 
gifted  pupil  that  he  gave  much  of  his  rime 
to  her  advancement,  guiding  her  not  only  in 
her  elementary  lessons  but  gradually  initiat- 
ing her  in  the  school  of  the  best  classical 
authors. 

After  an  interval  of  four  years,  and  at  a 
moment's  notice,  she  undertook,  in  a  public 
concert,  the  music  o{  Alice  in  the  fourth  act 
of"  Robert  le  Diable,"  and,  having  recov- 
ered her  wonderful  high  notes,  sang  the 
final  trio  with  so  much  fire  and  expression 
as  to  take  her  audience  by  storm.  Such  a 
progress  had  been  unexpected,  but  became 
still  more  surprising  when,  later  on,  she  took 
up  her  abode  with  the  family  of  the  popular 
Swedish  composer,  Adolph  Frederick  Lind- 
blad. 

A  clever  musician,  whose  melodies  have 
a  charm  of  their  own,  impregnated,  as  it 
were,    with    the    characteristic    tenderness^ 
nay,  sadness,  of  Northern  song,  a  friend  o€ 
Mendelssohn,  an  enthusiast  with  a  highly 
poetical   mind,  Lind  blad  could  not  fail  to 
be  attracted  by  this  girl,  so  wayward,  fitful, 
self-willed,  but  wonderfully  endowed.     H^ 
had  never  felt  the  value  of  his  own  compo^ 
sit  ions    so  much    as   when    interpreted  by 
the  little  Jenny.     It  is  no  wonder  that,  after' 
some  time,  the  impressions  he  received  Ie<E 
to  feelings  of  a  different  nature,  and  it  caim 
hardly  be  doubted  that  some  of  his  most: 
striking   inspirations  found   their  origin   iim 
his  hopeless  love.     It  was  chiefly  through^ 
his  influence  that  she  acquired  a  musical 
knowledge  almost  unparalleled.     It  would 
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not  be  an  easy  matter  nowadays  to  discover 
a  young  lady  of  sixteen  able  to  play  and 
sing  from  memory,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
note,  Gluck's  "  Armida,"  Spontini's  "  Ves- 
tale,"  Cherubini's  "  Deux  Joum^es,"  Dalay- 
rac's  "  Chiteau  de  Montenero,"  besides  the 
operas  of  Mozart  and  Weber,  the  oratorios 
of  Haydn,  and  all  the  melodies  of  Beetho- 
ven, Schubert,  and  Mendelssohn.  It  would 
be  still  more  difficult  to  find  an  artist  who 
could  understand  and  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  these  great  masters,  divine  their  inten- 
tions, preserve  their  local  coloring,  and  ap- 
propriate their  style.  But  it  would  be 
ahnost  impossible  to  name  a  vocalist  able 
to  read  at  sight  the  most  difficult  composi- 
tionSy  to  remember  strains  of  irregular 
ifaythm  and  perform  them  immediately  as 
if  she  had  herself  created  them. 

Such,  however,  was  Jenny  Lind,  and  in 
this  preparation,  in  this  perseverance,  in 
this  early  and  undivided  study,  may  be 
-seen  the  germ  of  her  subsequent  prodigious 
popularity.  Quite  different  this  from  the 
sjrstem  now  adopted  of  venturing  on  the 
fast  European  stages  afler  a  few  lessons 
from  a  renowned  master,  some  drawing- 
room  successes,  and  without  even  a  sprink- 
ling of  the  real  acquirements  which  alone 
can  justify  a  public  career. 

No    wonder    that    ctuiosity    should    be 
aroused  to  see  the  young  favorite   in    a 
prominent  part,  and  that  when  she  made  her 
first  appearance,  as  Agatha,  in  "  Der  Frei- 
scbutz,'*  in   her  eighteenth   year,  an   over- 
crowded house,  comprising  the  court  and 
the  /HU   of  Swedish  society,  awaited   her 
ielmt.     It  was  more  than  a  common  theat- 
rical triumph  which  she  achieved  on  that 
memorable  evening — it  was  a  revelation; 
and  for  years  afterward  she  attracted  crowds 
of  enthusiastic  admirers  to  the  Royal  Thea- 
ter, of  which  she  was  the  principal  support. 
An  the  artists  of  the  opera  vied  with  one 
toother  to  shower  on  their  young  coUeague 
narks  of  affection  such  as  are  seldom,,  if  ever, 
Ken  in  similar  establishments.     It  was  nat- 
ual  that  the  gentlemen^  beginning    with 
Henr  Giinter,  first  tenor,  should  fall  in  love 
with  little  Jenny;  but  that  the  dethroned 
pnma  donnas  should  bear  their  defeat  by  a 
comparative  begiimer  patiently   and  even 
cheafullv  is  an  occurrence  worth  recording. 
Taking  m  turn  the  parts  of  Euryanthey  in 
Vd)a:'s  opera  of  that  name ;   of  Alice,  in 
Meycrbcci:'s   "Robert  le   Diable,"  and  of 
AS^  in  Spontini's  "  La  Vestale,"  she  as- 
l)ooiibedy  as  much  as  she  pleased,  by  giving 
^nuuked  character  and  individuality  to  each 
Vou  XXIL— la 


r6le,  which  could  hardly  be  expected  of  one 
so  inexperienced  in  lyric  dramas  of  the 
highest  order.  Her  fame  soon  spread  all 
over  Germany  and  France,  and  numerous 
engagements  were  offered  her  from  all  parts ; 
but  she  remained  faithful  to  her  own  native 
country,  maintaining  her  prestige  in  the 
theater  uninterruptedly  till  the  year  1841. 
It  could  not  escape  her  perspicacity  that  to 
reach  the  summit  of  her  art  something  more 
was  wanted  than  the  applause  so  liberally 
bestowed  on  her  by  those  who,  having 
watched  her  since  her  childhood,  were  nat- 
urally biased  and  predisposed  in  her  favor. 
With  the  legitimate  ambition  .which  has 
always  distinguished  true  genius,  she  threw 
over,  at  least  pro  iem.,  her  engagement  in 
Stockholm,  and,  aided  by  the  liberality  of 
some  of  her  Swedish  friends,  resolved  on  a 
still  more  serious  and  persevering  study  in 
the  French  capital.  There,  during  nine 
months,  as  a  pupil  of  Manuel  Garcia,  the 
renowned  professor  of  singing,  she  worked 
hard  to  correct  the  defects  of  her  voice,  to 
acquire  the  true  Italian  style  of  vocalization, 
and  to  judge  for  herself  of  the  merits  of  her 
contemporaries,  and,  later,  rivals.  Grisi  and 
Persiani,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache, 
were  then  the  leading  stars  of  the  Italian 
opera;  Cinti  Damoureau,  Dorus-gras, Stoltz, 
Duprez,  and  Levasseur,  of  the  French  Acad- 
emic de  Musique.  It  is  evident  that  with 
her  keen  judgment  she  could  not  fail  to 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  following 
all  these  artists  in  their  varied  and  extensive 
repertoires,  adopting  their  readings  where 
she  considered  them  superior  to  her  origi- 
nal conception,  or  rejecting  them  when  she 
felt  that,  though  different,  her  own  interpre- 
tation approached  more  nearly  her  ideal. 
She  succeeded  in  making  her  naturally 
harsh  and  unbending  organ  supple  and 
pliant.  To  acquire,  by  dint  of  imceasing 
study,  the  most  perfect  shake ;  to  blend  the 
different  registers  of  her  voice  so  skillfully 
as  to  conceal  effectually  any  break ;  to  exe- 
cute passages  and  runs  with  a  full,  rich 
tone,  instead  of  the  thin,  wiry  quality  which 
belongs  generally  to  bravura  singers ;  to  be 
infallible  in  her  intonation, — these  were  the 
great  aims  she  accomplished. 

Meyerbeer,  who  had  already  previously 
begun  negotiations  to  secure  her  for  the  Royal 
Opera,  at  Berlin,  afler  her  Stockholm  suc- 
cesses, sought  her  personal  acquaintance  in 
the  French  capital,  and,  struck  with  her  at- 
tainments, so  varied  and  so  infinitely  above 
the  average,  recommended  her  most  warmly 
to  the  director  of  the  Acad^mie  de 'M^w'sic^^, 
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who,  complying  with  the  maestro^s  request, 
fixed  a  day  for  her  audition  at  the  theater. 
Some  of  the  first  living  musicians,  Rossini, 
Auber,  Halevy,  were  summoned  to  hear  and 
judge  the  "  Swedish  nightingale,"  but  the 
director  himself  never  made  his  appearance. 
The  then  reigning  prima  donna  of  that 
establishment,  Mile.  Rosina  Stoltz,  whose 
influence  was  paramount,  and  who,  besides 
his  admiration  for  her  talent,  had  inspired  the 
director  with  a  warmer  feeling,  had  put  her 
veto  to  his  presence  on  the  occasion.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  the  sensation  she  created,  not 
even  an  offer  was  made  to  Miss  Lind.  She 
was  offended  to  the  core  by  this  gratuitous 
insult,  and,  notwithstanding  invitations  at 
once  pressing  and  tempting,  she  never 
would  accept  an  engagement  in  Paris. 
The  composer  of  "  The  Huguenots  "  was 
even  more  indignant  than  she  herself,  and 
prevailed  upon  her  to  appear  in  a  hmited 
number  of  performances  at  the  Royal  Opera- 
House,  in  Berlin.  To  prepare  for  this  task, 
she  went  for  a  month  to  the  Prussian  capi- 
tal, in  order  to  perfect  herself  in  the  German 
language. 

After  a  short  visit  to  Stockholm,  her  real 
period  of  glory  began  with  her  performance 
of  **  Norma,"  at  the  Royal  Opera-House, 
Berlin,  December  15,  1844.  She  positively 
fascinated  everybody,  nor  was  there  any 
abatement  of  enthusiasm  in  her  successive 
representations.  Expectation  was,  however, 
raised  still  more  when  she  was  announced 
as  the  heroine  in  Meyerbeer's  last  and  unpub- 
lished work,  "  Das  Feldlager  in  Schlesien  " 
(The  Camp  of  Silesia),  based  on  an  incident 
in  Prussian  history.  This  work,  the  scene 
of  which  was  transferred  afterward  by 
Scribe  and  Meyerbeer  to  Russia,  has  since 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  operas  of 
these  celebrated  authors,  under  the  name 
of  "  L'Eioile  du  Nord."  The  libretto, 
which  in  its  first  form  was  far  from  produc- 
ing the  excitement  and  interest  which  the 
experienced  PVench  playwright  infused  in 
it,  would  not  have  passed  muster  before  the 
critical  Berhn  audience  but  for  the  newly 
discovered  vocal  star.  The  old  Dessauer 
march  and  other  national  airs  introduced 
failed  to  touch  the  popular  vein,  but  Jenny 
Lind  bravely  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle, 
and  issued  a  complete  victor.  The  piece 
of  all  which  led  to  almost  frantic  demonstra- 
tions was  a  trio  for  voice  and  two  flutes, 
which,  though  since  sung  with  equal  perfec- 
tion by  Adelina  Patti,  carried  then  the  honors 
of  the  day,  and  was  considered  as  an  almost 
unsurpassable  vocal  achievement. 


As  might  be  anticipated,  nothing  else  was 
canvassed  and  discussed  during  that  winter 
but  the  magic  effect  of  the  young  artist 
The  directors  and  managers  of  the  principal 
theaters  in  Europe  were  put  on  their  mettle, 
but  Miss  Lind,  who,  like  a  musical  Caesar, 
might  have  said  "  Veni^  vidi,  viciy'  decided  to 
follow  an  independent  course — to  go  and 
sing  where  and  when  she  liked,  and  not  to 
be  bound  by  a  permanent  engagement  any- 
where. In  spite  of  the  pressing  solicitations 
of  all  classes,  she  never  appeared  again  on 
the  Berlin  stage. 

Thus,  after  the  conclusion  of  her  engage- 
ment, in  April,  1845,  she  visited  in  turn 
Hamburg,  Cologne,  and  Coblentz.  At  this 
latter  place  she  sang  on  the  occasion  of 
Queen  Victoria's  visit  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
at  Stolzenfels,  and  during  the  time  of  the 
great  Rhenish  Festival.  After  concerts  at 
Frankfurt  and  other  German  towns,  with  the 
same  invariable  result,  she  bent  her  steps 
northward,  and  received  in  Copenhagen 
and  Stockholm  renewed  applause,  subse- 
quently making  her  d^but  in  Leipzig, 
December  6,  1845,  under  Mendelssohn's 
direction.  It  was  a  momentous  event  in 
the  history  of  art.  How  Jenny  Lind  was 
received  by  the  severe  judges  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  concerts  can  be  easily  imagined, 
and  the  honors  she  gained  there  were,  per- 
haps, the  most  gratifying  of  her  career. 

Mendelssohn,  by  whose  family  at  Berlin 
she  had  already  been  received  with  unaf- 
fected and  cordial  friendship,  became  one 
of  her  most  constant  admirers.  That  this 
great  tone-poet  wrote  the  soprano  part  in 
**  Elijah  "  for  her,  that  had  he  accomplished 
his  opera  of  "  Loreley,"  he  would  have 
chosen  her  as  representative  of  the  heroine, 
are  incontestable  facts,  and  the  best  proof 
of  the  value  he  set  upon  her  genius.  How 
melancholy  that  this  dream  of  his  ambition 
should  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  his 
premature  death  !  Robert  Schumann  wor- 
shiped the  rising  star  with  equal  fervor, 
and  it  may  be  fairly  asserted  that  none  of 
the  melodies  of  either  great  master  ever 
found  a  more  worthy  exponent  than  Jenny. 
With  Clara  Schumann  she  formed  a  friend- 
ship which  has  lasted  uninterruptedly  to  ^ 
this  day. 

Her  d3ut  at  Vienna  was  merely  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  clamorous  demonstrations  of  en- 
thusiasm which  greeted  her  everywhere,  and, 
prompted  by  the  desire  of  securing  such 
a  gem  for  the  London  public,  Mr.  Bunn, 
the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theater,  offered 
her  an  engagement  for  English  opera  on 
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terms  only  equaled  by  those  formerly  given 
to  Malibran.  Michael  Balfe  was  to  write  a 
new  work  on  purpose  for  her,  and  guaran- 
tees had  been  promised  to  surround  her 
with  the  best  available  talent.  After  a  long 
correspondence  she  accepted  Mr.  Bunn's 
proposal,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the  im- 
presario of  Her  Majesty's  ITieater,  Mr. 
Lumley,  and  his  aristocratic  supporters. 
Every  effort  was  made,  by  personal  influ- 
ence and  by  letter,  to  shake  her  determina- 
tion not  to  break  her  contract  for  the  Eng- 
lish opera,  and  at  last,  finding  a  flaw  in  the 
agreement,  after  an  endless  litigation  and  a 
most  amusing  warfare  in  the  English  and 
foreign  newspapers,  she  yielded  to  the  en- 
treaties of  those  who  thought  that  her  fit 
place  was  the  stage  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theater.  With  Limiley  it  was  a  vital  ques- 
tion. His  principal  artists  having  fallen  out 
with  him,  a  formidable'opposition  had  been 
organized  by  them  at  Covent  Garden,  with 
the  name  of  Royal  Italian  Opera,  under  the 
direction  of  Costa,  that  prince  of  conductors, 
whose  banner  was  followed  by  the  splendid 
orchestra  and  chorus  formerly  attached  to 
Her  Majesty's  Theater.  The  lessee  of  the 
older  establishment,  being  at  his  wit's  end, 
felt  that  unless  he  could  produce  a  startling 
novelty  his  prospects  were  worse  than  dis- 
heartening. His  propositions  to  come  to 
an  amicable  arrangement  with  Mr.  Bunn 
having  been  rejected,  he  undertook  to  shield 
Miss  Lind  from  any  possible  consequences 
arising  from  her  altered  determination. 

Portly  after  her  arrival  in  London,  the 
prc^bitor}'  injunction  of  Mr.  Bunn  against 
her  appearance  elsewhere  than  in  his  own 
theater  was  withdrawn,  on  payment  of  an 
indemnity  of  ^2500.  Meanwhile,  the  ex- 
citement of  the  public  had  reached  a  pitch 
unheard-of  in  theatrical  annals,  and  long 
before  the  evening  of  her  first  performance, 
AHce,  in  "Robert  le  Diable,"  no  places 
could  be  obtained  anywhere.  The  ordeal 
to  which  the  new-comer  was  to  be  subjected 
was 'by  no  means  an  easy  one.  Though* 
Mr.  Lumley's  intenrion  was  to  form  a  com- 
bination of  artists  worthy  to  support  the 
rising  star,  he  had  but  partially  succeeded. 
Oardoni  and  Lablache  were  of  course 
cordially  accepted;  Staudigl,  a  German 
basso  with  a  voice  of  extraordinary  power 
and  extent,  proved  also  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, but  Sanchioli,  Montenegro,  Fraschini, 
ind  Coletti  failed  to  come  up  to  the 
mark;  orchestra  and  chorus,  hastily  put 
together,  were  wofully  deficient  when  com- 
pved  with  the  opposition,  and  the  con- 


ductor, Mr.  Balfe,  had  very  often  a  Hercu- 
lean task  in  keeping  them  together.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  acknowledged  and 
jusdy  popular  vocal  celebrities  Grisi,  Per- 
siani,  Corbari,  Alboni  (no  doubt  the  first 
contralto  of  her  period),  Mario,  Salvi,  Tam- 
burini,  Ronconi,  Marini,  Tagliafico,  and 
Polonini,  with  all  the  secondary  parts  ad- 
mirably filled,  formed  at  Covent  Garden  a 
phalanx  which  seemed  almost  invincible. 
To  their  own  attractions  must  be  added  the 
entire  reconstruction  of  the  theater,  taste- 
fully ornamented,  and  with  a  new  stage 
of  the  largest  dimensions.  Against  all 
these  Miss  Lind,  unknown  and  an  entire 
novice  in  the  Italian  language,  had  to  con- 
tend almost  single-handed. 

At  her  debut,  no  one  of  the  sommith 
sociaUs,  litteraireSy  or  artistiques'  was  absent. 
Mendelssohn,  who  had  been  engaged  to 
conduct  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  Lon- 
don, was  one  of  the  first  to  arrive.  He 
watched  the  whole  performance  with  the 
utmost  attention  and  interest,  and  was  as 
vociferous  in  his  delight  as  the  rest  of  the 
audience.  The  reception  of  the  prima 
donna  was  altogether  unprecedented.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  season  her  fame,  which 
had  spread  like  wildfire,  was  on  the  increase, 
and  her  personification  of  Amina  in  the 
"  Sonnambula,"  of  Maria  in  the  *'  Figlia  del 
Reggimento,"  of  Ltuia  di  Lammermaor^ 
added  fresh  laurels  to  her  already  rich  gar- 
land. A  new  attraction  was  promised  in 
the  shape  of  an  opera  written  expressly 
by  that  already  renowned  young  composer 
Guiseppe  Verdi,  who  had  chosen  for  his 
subject  an  adaptation  of  Shakspere's  "  King 
Lear,"  the  part  of  the  King  to  be  allotted 
to  Lablache,  that  of  Cordelia  to  Jenny 
Lind.  The  time,  however,  being  too  short 
to  complete  this  work,  Verdi  proposed 
another,  just  terminated,  "  I  Masnadieri." 
Of  this  much  was  expected,  but  it  fell  flat, 
notwithstanding  that  the  cast  included,  be- 
sides Jenny  Lind,  Gardoni,  Lablache,  and 
Coletti.  The  libretto,  a  feeble  adaptation 
of  Schiller's  drama,  "  The  Robbers,"  was 
partly  answerable  for  this  failure,  but  the 
music  cannot  be  numbered  amongst  the 
happiest  inspirations  of  the  Italian  maestro, 
and  the  popular  idol  in  the  part  of  Amalia 
felt  ill  at  ease  in  the  share  allotted  to  her 
by  the  composer. 

A  whimsical  circumstance  quite  marred 
what  was  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  of  the  drama.  Old  Moor,  who,  like 
King  Lear,  has  discarded  his  younger  and 
devoted  son  for  the  elder,  Franx^  ^  dttcioxi 
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in  human  form,  is  punished  for  his  credulity 
by  being  thrust  into  a  dungeon  by  this  vil- 
lain, there  to  starve.  Cari^  the  rejected  son, 
who  has  become  the  chief  of  a  band  of  out- 
casts, discovers  the  whereabouts  of  his  un- 
happy father,  whose  prison-doors  he  forces 
open.  The  old  man,  on  appearing  on  the 
stage,  half  crazy  by  his  sufferings  and  famine, 
exclaims,  "  I  am  starving ! "  Now/^r^  La- 
blache,  having  the  circumference  of  two 
Falsiaffs  rolled  into  one,  looked  anything 
but  a  picture  of  starvation,  and  when  he 
made  the  piteous  appeal,  naturally  set  the 
whole  house  roaring. 

Altogether  "Norma"  and  this  opera  proved 
the  only  disappointments  in  an  otherwise 
uninterrupted  series  of  successes.  The  trial 
had  been  severe,  but  the  goal  had  been  won, 
and  a  more  decisive  victory  than  that  of 
Jenny  Lind  was  never  known  in  the  records 
of  the  Italian  opera.  A  subsequent  tour  in 
the  provinces  under  Mr.  Lumley's  auspices 
produced  the  most  brilliant  result  in  every 
respect,  and  the  engagement  was  immedi- 
ately renewed  for  the  following  year. 

The  death  of  Mendelssohn,  November  4, 
1847,  affected  Miss  Lind  deeply,  and  she 
took  immediately  the  initiative  in  a  move- 
ment whose  object  was  to  render  a  worthy 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  season  of  1848  introduced  to  the 
London  audiences  an  artist  of  the  highest 
merit,  Mme.  Pauline  Viardot  Garcia,  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  and  a  rising  talent  of 
no  mean  order  at  Her  Majesty's  Theater, 
Mile.  Sophie  Cruvelli.  But,  though  received 
with  the  utmost  favor,  they  did  not  dim 
the  splendor  of  the  Northern  star,  whose 
attractions  seemed  rather  to  increase  than 
otherwise.  Miss  Lind  now  undertook  the 
additional  parts  of  Elvira  in  "  I  Puritani," 
and  Adina  in  "  L*Elisir  d'Amore." 

At  the  end  of  the  operatic  season  she 
undertook  another  tour  in  the  provinces 
with  even  greater  eclaty  if  possible,  than  the 
first,  giving  on  several  occasions  the  aid  of 
her  talent  at  concerts  for  the  furtherance  of 
existing,  and  the  establishment  of  new,  chari- 
ties, which  produced  the  most  satisifactory 
results. 

The  concert  which  had  been  resolved 
upon  for  the  Mendelssohn  memorial  came 
off  at  Exeter  Hall,  December  15,  1848, 
under  my  direction.  "Elijah"  was  the  work 
chosen  by  her  to  do  homage  to  her  dear 
and  lamented  friend,  and  taken  in  all  it  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  complete  perform- 
ances of  this  oratorio  ever  heard.  Throwing 
into  her  part  all  her  pathos  and  dramatic 


power,  and  being  in  several  instances  almost 
overcome  by  the  depth  of  her  feeling,  she 
entranced  the  immense  crowd  filling  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  hall,  and  at  once 
established  her  superiority  in  this  new  branch 
of  her  art.  The  impression  she  created  will 
never  be  forgotten.  The  receipts  exceeded 
^1700,  and  led,  with  subsequent  additions, 
to  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  scholar- 
ship, the  first  scholar  elected,  six  years  later, 
being  the  now  celebrated  English  composer, 
Arthur  Sullivan. 

One  might  have  anticipated  that,  reach- 
ing the  climax  of  her  career  when  just  in 
the  prime  of  womanhood,  worshiped  almost 
more  than  applauded,  and  having  the  world 
at  her  feet,  she  would  for  years  to  come 
continue  to  earn  a  rich  harvest  in  every  cap- 
ital of  Europe.  But  great  and  painful  was 
the  surprise  when,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  it 
was  first  whispered,  and  afterward  positively 
announced,  that  she  intended  to  retire  abso- 
lutely and  forever  from  the  stage.  It  was 
only  by  the  most  urgent  entreaties  that  she 
consented  to  give,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  1849,  a  limited  number  of  so-called 
"  operatic  concerts,"  and  a  very  few  repre- 
sentations of  those  works  in  which  she  had 
chiefly  gained  her  laurels.  The  former, 
however,  were  stopped  after  only  one  at- 
tempt, as,  for  the  first  time,  not  even  Jenny 
Lind's  name  could  induce  the  public  to 
patronize  such  a  hybrid  entertainment 
Her  last  appearance  on  any  stage  took 
place  May  18,  1849,  in  the  very  part  in 
which  she  had  created  such  a  wonderful 
sensation  at  her  debut  two  years  previously 
— Alice^  in  "  Roberto."  On  that  evening 
terminated  her  career  in  the  lyric  drama, 
and  it  may  be  as  well  to  recapitulate  what 
she  achieved  in  that  short  period,  to  observe 
some  of  her  characteristic  features  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  her  contemporaries  and 
rivals,  and  to  explain  the  probable  reasons 
which  prompted  her  to  take  such  a  sudden 
resolution. 

The  principal  cause  of  her  retirement  was 
the  objection  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  she 
was  engaged  to  be  married — an  engagement 
which  was  afterward  broken  off — to  her 
further  appearance  on  the  stage,  but  other 
powerful  grounds  may  have  influenced  her 
decision.  Without  for  a  moment  disparag- 
ing the  unexampled  but,  in  many  instances, 
deserved  impression  she  produced,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  was  only  in  five  parts 
she  held  an  undisputed  sway  over  her  audi- 
ences. They  are  the  often  mentioned  AUce^ 
Amina,  Figliay  Lucia,  and  E/vira~~-opcraa 
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n  whkh  the  interest,  from  beginning  to 
aid,  is  centered  in  the  prima  donna.  The 
:haracters,  with  the  exception  of  Lucia,  are 
hose  usually  allotted  to  the  more  lyric  than 
Inunatic  class.  They  all  require  emotional 
[)Ower,  a  great  mastery  over  technical  diffi- 
:ulties,  and,  generally,  the  perfect  expression 
3f  genial  and  tender  affections.  They  do 
[lot  appeal,  like  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Fides  in 
*  The  Prophet,"  Valentin  in  "  The  Hugue- 
aots,"  Selika  in  "The  Afhcaine,"  or  Fi- 
ieHoj  to  the  highest  requirements  of  tragic 
personification,  and,  though  the  repertoires 
3f  our  times  have  been  so  vastly  extend- 
ed, it  would  be  difficult  even  now  to  point 
yai  compositions  so  entirely  adapted  to 
the  style,  method,  and  individuality  of  the 
Swedish  songstress  as  these  were.  Of  three 
irorks  belonging  to  the  heroic  style, — 
IVeber's  "  Euryanthe,"  Spontini's  "  Vestale," 
ind  Bellini's  "  Norma,"— only  the  last  was 
bduded  in  her  London  repertoire.  The 
smission  of  the  two  former,  in  which  she 
made  her  mark  both  in  Stockholm  and 
BerKn,  cannot  be  regretted  enough. 

Her  sphere  being  thus  limited,  it  was  nat- 
mal  that  she  should  hesitate  before  contin- 
uing her  theatrical  engagements,  feeling,  as 
she  did,  the  immense  responsibility  of  main- 
taining a  position  so  exceptional,  so  glorious, 
but  also  so  dangerous.     Her  conscientious* 
ness  as  an    artist,   and    the   never-failing, 
sometimes   superhuman,  energy  in  the  ac- 
complishment  of   her   task  which    threat- 
ened gradually  to  undermine  her  health, 
were  other  motives  for  her  unexpected  with- 
drawal not  generally  understood  or  appre- 
ciated.    Her  strength   did   not  equal   her 
ambition,  which  was  almost  as  great  as  her 
talent    When  on  the  stage,  and  in  order 
that  nothing  should  interfere  with  what  she 
looked  up>on  as  her  mission,  she  would  give 
up  all  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse, 
refusing  invariably  dinner  or  evening  par- 
ties, and  sacrificing  the  best  years  of  her  life 
to  her  feeling  of  duty.     How  often  did  she 
^  me  that,  knowing  what  the  public  had 
^  nght  to  expect  firom  her,  and  being  fiilly 
^'farc  that  any  short-coming  in  her  perform- 
*Dces  would  destroy  the  prestige  she  had 
acquired  after  so  many  years  of  trial,  she^ 
^t  she  could  not  continue  the  strain  for  any 
^oigth  of  time  without  being  crushed  be- 
^h  the  weight  of  the  self-created  difficul- 
«8  of  her  position.    The  exacting  demands 
^  (^)era  and  concert  goers  had  been  so  ex- 
ceptionally raised,  not  only  by  her  own 
?crit  but  by  the  often  injudicious  eulogies 
It  Ac  organs  of  the  press,  that  each  of  her 


new  characters  was  looked  forward  to  as  a 
necessary  improvement  on  all  its  predeces- 
sors. Unless  the  aheady  over-anxious  artist 
had  thrown  all  her  soul  into  her  impersona- 
tion of  new  works,  there  would  have  been 
an  outcry  of  a  diminution  of  her  efficiency. 
Such  constant  excitement  was  too  much  for 
her  physical  and  moral  strength,  and  thus 
her  resolution  to  abandon  the  scene  of  her 
triumphs  became  almost  a  necessity. 

There  has  always  been  a  disposition  to  cry 
up  by-gone  times, — artists  who  had  either 
retired  from  public  life  thirty  or  forty  years 
before  or  had  died, — to  extol  tlie  qualities  of 
a  Catalani  when  hearing  Pasta,  of  a  Sontag 
when  listening  to  £osio,  and,  in  fact,  to  fiiid 
fault  with  everything  new.  Have  we  not 
heard  in  our  times  the  bold  assertion  that 
none  of  the  present  stars  could  come  up  to 
Malibran  or  Grisi — that  no  tenor  of  our 
period  could  approach  either  Rubini  or 
Braham  ?  And,  after  all,  is  not  this  very 
natural  ?  The  impressions  we  receive  in  the 
effervescence  of  youth,  when  everything  has 
a  tinge  of  freshness,  we  like  to  hold  fast  to, 
to  engrave  them  in  our  memory  and  to 
carry  them  to  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
life.  We  do  not  want  new  idols  to  take 
the  place  of  those  we  have  worshiped  so 
long,  and  we  are  even  unwilling  to  acknowl- 
edge it,  should  we  recognize  their  superior- 
ity. But  there  has  doubtless  been  an 
immense  increase  of  talent  of  the  first  class, 
and  we  must  also  not  forget  that  the 
acquirements  of  a  prima  donna  of  1881 
not  only  include  the  masterpieces  of  the 
classical  school,  the  florid  style  of  the  Ros- 
sinian  epoch,  Meyerbeer's  grand  and  roman- 
tic lyric  dramas,  but  Verdi's  fiery  and  stirring 
compositions,  Gounod's  fascinating  and  po- 
etical effiisions,  and  Wagner's  stupendous 
epics.  She  is  expected  to  unite  the  highest 
declamatory  power  with  a  perfect  command 
of  the  stage,  extraordinary  flights  of  vocali- 
zation having  given  place  to  simple  phrases, 
strongly  accentuated  and  requiring  almost 
appalling  vigor ;  moreover^  instead  of  being 
accompanied  by  a  string  quartette,  she 
has  now  to  do  battle  with  the  whole  and 
often  overwhelming  blast  of  the  modem 
orchestra. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  my  purpose,  nor,  in- 
deed, would  it  be  possible  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  article,  to  assume  the  in- 
vidious task  of  establishing  a  comparison 
between  Jenny  Lind  and  the  renowned  vo- 
calists of  the  present  day.  I  will,  however, 
select  two  of  her  contemporaries,  and  one 
of  her  immediate  predecessors^  who  c.o^& 
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claim  the  name  of  rivals :  Fanny  Persian!, 
Giulia  Grisi,  and  Maria  Malibran. 

Though  the  Amina  of  MaUbran  pre- 
ceded that  of  Jenny  Lind  by  almost  eleven 
years,  there  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  strik- 
ing similarity  and  diversity  in  their  render- 
ing of  the  part.  Both  were  in  the  zenith 
of  their  glory,  both  in  the  full  ripeness  of 
their  talent ;  a  sad  fate  carried  the  gifted 
Spaniard  to  her  grave  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  while  the  fair  Swede  voluntarily  aban- 
doned prospects  of  boundless  fame  and 
fortune  when  twenty- nine.  Malibran  was 
all  impulse,  never  playing  or  singing  the 
same  part  alike  in  two  successive  perform- 
ances ;  at  times  sublime,  at  others  hardly  to 
be  recognized ;  the  spoiled  child  of  the  pub- 
lic, she  very  often,  when  inspired,  touched 
the  fibers  of  even  the  coldest  spectators  so 
as  to  move  them  to  tears.  Her  acting  in  "  La 
Sonnambula,"  when  cnielly  and  unjustly 
accused  by  her  lover,  her  broken  accents, 
contrasted  with  an  outburst  pf  despair  true 
and  graphic  as  nature  itself,  was  more  than 
a  triumph  of  art.  You  felt  the  warmth  of 
the  sunny  South  in  every  note.  Then, 
again,  when  awakening  from  her  state  of 
somnambulism,  she  recognizes  him  whom 
she  had  given  up  as  lost  forever,  her  "  Ah 
ftCabbraccia  "  contained  such  a  world  of  love 
and  happiness  that  every  eye  was  moist 
with  emotion.  Jenny  Lind*s  assumption 
of  the  r61e  was  a  perfect  study  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  The  delineation  of  the  char- 
acter such  as  she  had  felt  it  remained  the 
same,  nor  did  she  ever  swerve  in  her  vocal- 
ization from  what  she  considered  the  correct 
reading.  When  singing  in  her  state  of 
trance,  the  strange  modulation  of  her  voice, 
her  apparent  immobility  whilst  expressing 
her  conflicting  emotions  in  the  most  touch- 
ing manner,  were  vastly  superior  to  Mali- 
bran, but  her  articulation  was  more  lingtia 
Toscana  in  hocca,  Suede sc  than  Romana — 
her  elaborate  Scandinavian  cadenzas  jarred 
sometimes  with  the  ideas,  so  true  and  pas- 
sionate, of  the  Italian  composer.  In  the 
very  finale^  where  Malibran  produced  such 
a  thrilling  sensation  by  her  strict  adherence 
to  the  original,  Jenny  Lind  destroyed  the 
effect  by  doubling  the  part  of  the  tenor  in 
order  to  introduce  a  few  high  notes.  These, 
however,  were  the  only  blots  ni  a  perform- 
ance in  every  other  respect  faultless  and 
irresistible. 

With  Giulia  Grisi,  the  reigning  favorite  of 
Paris  and  London  for  more  than  five  and 
twenty  years,  the  contest  of  the  *•  Swedish 
nightingale,"  limited   to    only   two  operas, 


"Norma"  and  "I  Puritani,"  was  arduous, 
and  the  issue  undecided.  Of  Bellini's 
lyric  tragedy  there  was  perhaps  never  a 
better  exponent  than  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Lieutenant  Grisi,  with  her  commanding, 
classical  profile,  her  shapely  head  so  wdl 
set  on  her  magnificent  shoulders,  her  mixt- 
ure of  pride,  love,  jealousy,  and  repentance. 
Having  first  sung  the  part  of  Adaigisa  with 
Madame  Pasta,  the  original  representative 
of  tlie  haughty  Druidess,  she  not  only  knew 
every  note  of  Bellini's  music,  but,  receiving 
from  the  composer  himself  invaluable  hints 
as  to  his  intentions,  Grisi's  name  became 
as  much  identified  with  Norma  as  with 
Lucrezia  Borgia  and  Semiramide,  The  with- 
ering scorn  and  irony  and  the  outbursts 
of  rage  of  Norma  were  never  better  under- 
stood than  by  the  favorite  of  Rossini  and 
Bellini,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  her  career  this  part  was  always  consid- 
ered the  culminating  point  of  her  greatness. 
Yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  recita- 
tive, which  Grisi  had  made  her  own,  the 
grand  scefia  of  "  Casta  Diva  "  was  infinitely 
superior  as  conceived  and  performed  by 
Jenny  Lind.  In  the  last  scene,  also,  Norme^s 
farewell  to  Poliione,  her  appeal  for  mercy  to 
Oroveso^  the  high  priest,  on  revealing  the 
terrible  secret  of  the  existence  of  her  chil- 
dren, were  sung  and  acted  with  a  harrowing 
expression  by  which  they  carried  every- 
where the  sympathies  of  the  public,  and, 
though  a  child  of  the  cold  North,  she  far 
distanced  her  Southern  rival  in  warmth  of 
feeling  and  poetical  conception.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  denied  that,  though  unsur- 
passed when  expressing  softer  feelings,  she 
lacked  the  weight  and  power  requisite  in 
this  character,  and  was  deficient  also  when 
expressing  the  conflict  of  her  passions  on 
discovering  the  infidelity  of  her  lover,  and 
when  conceiving  the  resolution  of  sacrificing 
her  children.  In  "  Puritani,"  Bellini's  last 
work,  the  honors  were  equally  divided, 
although  the  part  of  Elvira^  comp)osed  ex- 
pressly for  the  beautiful  Giulia,  had  hitherto 
been  considered  as  her  exclusive  property. 
If  Grisi  won  the  victory  in  the  first  act, 
imparting  to  the  popular  "  Son  vergine  vet- 
zosa  "  all  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and  love, 
Jenny  Lind  triumphed  in  those  inspirations 
of  the  second  and  third  which  are  justly 
numbered  amongst  his  happiest — the  aria 
"  Qui  la  voce "  and  the  duet  with  Artwv, 
The  dull  and  obscure  libretto  offered  little 
scope  for  dramatic  effect,  but  both  the  great 
artists  lavished  so  generously  all  tlie  treas- 
ures of  their  grace  and  perfect  vocalization 
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on  the  music  that  ever  since  this  opera  has 
heen  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
ItaHan  repertoire. 

The  other  prima  donna  at  the  rival  estab- 
lishment of  Covent  Garden,  Fanny  Persian!, 
was  not  favored  by  nature  with  an  express- 
ive face  or  regular  features,  her  eyes  and 
her  long  silky  hair  being  the  only  redeem- 
ing points  in  her  personal  appearance.     Her 
voice,  though  thin  and  sometimes  shrill,  had 
been  cultivated  not  only  by  her  father,  the 
once  celebrated  tenor  Tacchinardi,  but  by 
her  husband,  the  maestro  Guiseppe  Persiani. 
*To  the  latter,  an  experienced  and  clever 
musician,  the  young  vocalist  was  indebted 
for  a  great  deal  of  the  tact  and  refinement 
she  displayed  in  her  personifications.     The 
operas  of  "  L'Elisir  d'Amore  "  and  "  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor"  had  been  written  expressly 
for  her  by  Donizetti,  her  gentle  manners 
and  finished   style   fitting  her  remarkably 
well  for  the  ill-fated  bride  of  Edgar  Ravens- 
wood,  while  the  archness  and  the  mocking 
spirit  assumed  by  the  heroine  of  "  The  Love 
Spell  "  were  equally  attractive.     Her  vocal- 
ization  in  the  most  complicated  cadenzas 
would  have  been  as  exceptional  as  surpris- 
ing if  her  intonation  had  not  become  at 
times  more  than  doubtful,  not  to  say  distress- 
ing.    Her  daring,  however,  was  extraordi- 
naryy  and  she  was  able  to  execute  shakes  on 
the  highest  notes  with  a  facility  that  aston- 
ished her  hearers.    And  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  qualities  enumerated,  her  hold  on  the 
masses  was  far  below  that  of  Jenny  Lind. 
One  could  never  help  thinking,  when  dazzled 
by  the  glare  of  these  vocal  fire-works,  how 
much  time  and  labor  they  must  have  cost 
their  firail  exponent.     How  different  from 
Jenny  Lind !     Having  curbed  her  rebellious 
organ  so  as  to  modulate  it  to  any  degree 
of  force  or  softness,  giving  the  same  difficult 
passages,  not  mezza  voce^  which  was  the  wont 
of  the  Florentine  prima  donna,  and  which 
rendered   her  task  so  much   easier,   Miss 
Lind  employed  the  fullness  and  richness  of 
her  vocal  chords  so  efficiently  that,  instead 
(rf  a  thin,  wiry  thread,  you  admired  in  her 
scale-passages  a  string  of  pearls  of  equal 
value  and  exquisite  purity. 

In  "  L'Elisir,"  the  balance  between  her 
and  the  pet  of  Her  Majesty's  turned  rather 
in  &vor  of  the  Italian  artist,  who,  with  her 
pore  and  clear  Tuscan  articulation,  brought 
out  aU  the  point  of  Romani's  poetry,  and 
the  coquettish,  brilliant  setting  of  the  words 
by  Donizetti.  He  had  studied  how  to  turn 
her  unquestionable  talent  to  advantage,  and 
fitted  her  in  the  part  of  the  fickle,  wayward. 


yet  not  heartless  girl  to  a  nicety.  Here 
Miss  Lind,  wanting  occasionally  that  vk 
comica  in  which  Madame  Persiani  excelled, 
labored  under  a  disadvantage  which  all  her 
art  could  not  entirely  remove.  Not  so  in 
Lucia,  Who,  having  seen  Jenny  Lind,  can 
ever  forget  the  expression  of  mental  agony, 
the  fixed  looks  of  threatening  insanity,  the 
stifled  voice  of  a  heart  rent  in  twain  by  de- 
spair and  rising  to  an  almost  painful  climax 
of  hopeless  passion,  or  her  last  scene,  when 
in  her  madness  she  was  recalling  the  vows 
of  her  lover  and  her  own  dream  of  happiness ! 
Madame  Persiani  was  correct  and  lady-like 
throughout  the  opera,  giving  a  faithful  out- 
line of  the  heroine,  but  Miss  Lind  was  the 
living  picture  of  the  hapless  Lucy. 

Where  she  stood,  however,  alone  and 
unrivaled,  and  where  the  most  difficult  judge 
could  hardly  detect  a  flaw,  was  in  the  part 
of  Alice  and  of  the  Figlia.  The  whole  con- 
ception of  the  simple  French  peasant-girl, 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  misguided  Robert^ 
was  a  histrionic  and  musical  achievement 
such  as  has  rarely  been  seen  or  heard.  In 
another  style,  a  similar  praise  must  be 
awarded  to  the  representation  of  the  adopted 
daughter  of  the  regiment.  Every  nuance^ 
from  mutinous  archness  to  the  most  emphatic 
expression  of  grief;  a  variety  of  vocal  effects 
— ^nowan  unassuming  melody,  now  a  dazzling 
display  of  bravura^  combined  in  one  part — 
left  no  room  for  criticism. 

On  renouncing  the  glories  of  the  stage. 
Miss  Lind  had  formed  a  project  to  devote 
herself  henceforth  entirely  to  a  branch  of 
the  art  hardly  less  important,  but  not  exact- 
ing the  same  amount  of  self-abnegation ,  viz. : 
oratorio  and  concert  singing.  This  decision 
was  confirmed  by  an  event  which  entirely 
changed  her  sphere  of  action,  and  led  ulti- 
mately to  her  complete  withdrawal  firom 
public  life.  The  unexampled  impression 
she  had  created  in  Europe  had  excited  the 
greatest  interest  among  lovers  of  music  in 
the  United  States,  and  an  indefatigable 
caterer  for  novelties  of  more  than  common 
attraction,  Mr.  P.  T.  Bamum,  conceived  the 
idea  of  tempting  the  young  artist  by  a  pro- 
posal— ^which  thirty  years  ago  seemed  of 
almost  gigantic  dimensions — for  a  series  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  concerts.  The  con- 
ditions were  one  thousand  dollars  (more 
than  two  hundred  pounds)  for  each  concert, 
which  was  subsequently  increased  by  one- 
half  of  all  the  sums  exceeding  the  nightiy 
receipt  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

After  a  lengthened  correspondence,  the 
agreement  to  that  effect  was  sv%w^d^  ^xv^ 
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Jenny  Lind,  accompanied  by  her  friend 
afnd  companion,  Miss  Ahmanzon,  her  sec- 
retar)',  Mr.  Max  Hjortsberg,  Signor  Gio- 
vanni Belletti  (an  excellent  baritone  who 
had  already  been  singing  with  her  at  Stock- 
holm and  at  Her  Majesty's  Theater),  and 
myself,  as  conductor,  started  from  Liverpool 
on  August  21,  1850.  The  leave-taking  on 
that  morning  was  of  the  most  imposing 
character.  Though  the  departure  was  fixed 
for  an  early  hour,  the  roadsteads,  and  every 
available  spot  whence  a  glance  of  the  steam- 
ship At/antic  and  its  precious  freight  could 
be  obtained,  were  filled  with  a  vast  multi- 
tude, who  bid  a  hearty  and  touching  fare- 
well to  their  favorite  queen  of  song. 

The  journey  was  one  of  the  pleasantest 
imaginable,  and  friendships  were  formed  on 
board,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  with 
some  charming  American  ladies,  which 
predisposed  Miss  Lind  in  favor  of  the  new 
country  more  than  any  description  could 
have  done.  Mr.  Bamum  met  us  on  our 
arrival  at  New  York,  September  ist,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  completeness  of 
the  arrangements  he  had  made  with  so  much 
care  and  attention :  an  admirable  orchestra, 
including  the  ^litg  of  the  profession,  had 
been  secured,  every  comfort  in  the  accom- 
modation of  the  great  artist  and  her  party 
provided.  September  loth,  the  day  of  the 
general  rehearsal,  almost  equally  moment- 
ous for  her  future  in  the  States  with 
her  first  performance,  arrived.  None  but 
the  staff  of  the  principal  newspapers,  and 
those  prominent  by  their  musical  or  lit- 
erary merit,  or  by  their  social  position, 
were  admitted  in  the  vast  area  of  Castle 
Garden,  thus  forming  at  once  a  most  dis- 
criminating but  not  easily  to  be  pleased 
public.  After  the  overture  to  "  Oberon," 
played  with  as  much  delicacy  as  power,  and 
an  aria  from  Rossini's  "  Maometto,"  sung 
to  perfection  by  Signor  Belletti,  the  diva 
stepped  forward. 

She  was  then  in  her  thirtieth  year,  her 
features  were  irregular  and  could  not  be 
termed  handsome,  but  her  figure  was  well- 
proportioned  and  equally  balanced  between 
grace  and  dignity ;  in  her  eyes  flashed  the 
fire  of  genius,  and  when  singing  even  the 
most  difficult  passages,  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  eflfort  and  of  those  distorting 
grimaces  which  so  often  impair  the  in- 
fluence of  the  best  vocal  power.  When 
thus  inspired,  her  whole  face  lighted  up  and 
became  perfectly  beautiful.  She  was  greeted 
with  an  immense  outburst  of  applause. 
Silence  being  at  last  restored,   she  began 


the  grand  scene  fi'om  Norma,  "  Casta  Diva," 
commencing  with  the  recitative  '^  Sediuose 
vaciy  vocidi  guerra  "  (Seditious  voices^  voioet 
of  war).  Scarcely  had  she  uttered  these 
words  when  the  very  warlike  voices -of  a 
triple  salute  of  guns  shook  the  building  ud 
increased  the  already  feverish  exciteuMBK 
of  the  audience.  She  faltered  and  stopfMd^ 
the  orchestra  became  mute  and  mnlirtniPji 
The  mystery,  however,  was  soon  sohpcd: 
A  new  constellation  had  been  added  to  the 
star-spangled  banner — the  admission  of  dil 
State  of  Cahfomia  into  the  Union  was  beJM 
celebrated.  This  news  was  greeted  wift 
mingled  cheering  and  merriment,  and  ianlf 
after  it  had  subsided  the  fair  songstiWf 
resumed  her  task.  :  ':■'■.: 

It  was  highly  interesting  to  note  fiiit  ti|t 
breathless  attention  of  .this  unique  assemHU 
and  then  to  follow  the  gradual  phases  v 
surprise,  wonder,  and  delight  created  iorf 
developed  by  the  magic  of  the  singer's  poiPS 
Not  like  many  other  celebrities  on  such  0001^ 
sions,  who  consider  it  infra  dig.  and  not  nioi^ 
their  while  to  employ  more  than  halfnltiiBilii 
when  before  a  non-paying  audience,  Jfinjy 
Lind  rehearsed  as  she  always  did,  takiili 
the  matter  seriously,  working,  as  it  went 
with  the  orchestra,  electrifying  the  muskshnil 
with  her  ardor,  scattering  the  treasmesilll 
her  voice,  and  identifying  herself  with  fil 
composer.  And  what  a  result  1  It  Ml., 
touching  to  see  those  severe  judses  rsniii 
away  by  their  ecstasy  at  having  their  voSBA 
pations  so  far  surpassed.  From  that  mcMBMi 
if  any  doubts  could  have  been  rntrrhiinti 
they  vanished,  and  the  first  concert,  gtveniQi 
the  next  evening,  September  nth,  and^flt. 
unheard-of  ovation  offered  to  Jenny,  wvt' 
reported,  on  the  morning  of  the  lath^j^ 
every  daily  newspaper  throughout  the  lei^^ 
and  breadth  of  the  American  continent.    : 

To  enumerate  the  details  of  one  hundn^ 
concerts,  given  with  unvar3ring  success -ik 
different  parts  of  the  States,  would  ciccoi 
by  far  the  limits  of  this  paper,  nor  can  1 4s. 
more  than  glance  at  the  various  sensatioili 
experienced  by  us  all  in  this  siirprisinff  SBp*> 
cession  of  new  and  wonderful  cities,  of  fiob 
and  eager  audiences,  contrasting  wiA  tte 
so  often  used-up  aiid  biases  fi^equenters  of 
European  concert-rooms.  With  that  bee* 
hive  of  the  world,  the  home  of  all  nadonsl- 
ities.  New  York,  where  thirty-five  concerts 
scarcely  satisfied  the  craving  for  the  Swedish 
idol,  how  many  ineffaceable  recollections  are 
connected !  It  was  there  the  fact  was  recog- 
nized that  the  welcome  given  to  the  great 
artist  was  one  of  an  entire  people. 


^H 
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iras  there  a  falling  off  in  those  other 
iporiunQS  of  civilization,  commerce, 
talth — Boston,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
^ew  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Louisville, 
ati,  etc.  Smaller  towns,  like  Rich- 
Charleston,    Nashville,    Pittsburgh, 

from  the  first  named  only  in  inverse 
their  size,  the  attendance  being  even 

and  the  enthusiasm  more  marked, 
igle  concert  in  Richmond,  for  ex- 
brought  the  enormous  sum  of  thir- 
ousand  dollars  (twenty-six  hundred 
I.  That  two  concerts  at  the  seat  of 
ss,  Washington,  should  prove  emi- 
^atisfactory  was  not  to  be  wondered 
idering  that  the  President,  the  whole 
and  House  of  Representatives,  and 

of  society  were  present;  but  that  at 
nee,  with  a  population  of  only  fifty 
d,  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
mdred  and  thirty  pounds)  should 
en  paid  for  one  single  ticket  is  per- 
imazing.  It  was  only  in  tropical 
L  that  the  warmth   of  the  reception 

correspond  with  the  heat  of  the 
tmosphere.  There  was  even  a  de- 
pposition  when  Miss  Lind  appeared 
aeon  Theater,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
:er  discordant  sounds  greeted  her  be- 

had  sung  a  note.  The  Havanese,  as 
id  not  care  for  concerts  in  any  shape, 
justly  vented  on  the  prima  donna 
spleasure  at  the  high  prices  asked. 
It  her  on  the  mettle,  and  throwing 
talent  in  the  scale,  she  actually  con- 

her  public  ct  la  pointe  de  Vepee. 
ented,  however,  the  gratuitous  insult 
her,  and  though  recalled  five  times 
x)red  with  acclamation,  she  calmly 
without  complying  with  the  tumultu- 
lest  for  a  repetition, 
eturning  to  the  States,  the  concert 
?hich,  besides  Signor  Belletti,  had 
i  Mr.  Richard  Hoffmann  (piano) 
ke  (violin),  was  further  strengthened 
engagement  of  Signor  Salvi  (tenor), 
r.     Otto    Goldschmidt,   the    distin- 

composer  and  pianist.  Difierences 
arisen  between  the  impresario  and 
na  donna,  they  separated  amicably 
X)ncert  at  Philadelphia  on  June  9th, 
;ageroent  originally  entered  into  for 
thus  terminating  at  the  end  of  nine 
Miss  Lind  then  gave  a  series 
erts  on  her  own  account  in  various 
)f  the  State  of  New  York,  acconi- 

by  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  Signor 
ir.  Burke,  and  myself  These  in  every 

exceeded   by  far  all  expectations. 


They  were  interrupted  only  by  a  short  stay 
at  Springfield  and  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts, two  of  the  most  lovely  spots  on  earth, 
J  where  the  great  artist  found  some  rest  after 
her  unceasing  activity,  and  gathered  new 
strength  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  tasks 
before  her. 

One  by  one  those  charming  places,  Hart- 
ford on  the  Connecticut  River,  Utica,  Syra- 
cuse, Auburn,  and  Rochester,  yielded  theu: 
contingent  of  admiring  crowds.  A  fort- 
night's delightful  stay  at  the  Clifton  Hotel, 
Niagara  Falls,  preceded  the  last  concert 
(at  Bufialo)  for  which  Signor  Belletti  and  my- 
self were  engaged  with  Miss  Lind,  who 
passed  the  winter  in  the  States,  making  a 
short  artistic  tour  to  Canada,  and  returning 
afterward  to  Boston. 

The  friendship  between  herself  and  Mr. 
Otto  Goldschmidt,  based  on  mutual  esteem, 
and  which  had  existed  for  several  years, 
having  ripened  to  a  deeper  feeling,  they 
were  married  in  that  city,  February  5,  1852, 
and  shortly  afterward  a  brilliant  farewell  con- 
cert in  New  York  terminated  her  professional 
career  in  America.  Though  urged  over  and 
over  again  by  her  transatlantic  admirers  to 
return  to  this  field  of  her  triumphs,  she  would 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  venture  a  second 
time  on  such  a  responsible  undertaking. 

Jenny  Lind's  influence  on  the  progress  of 
music  in  America  cannot  be  estimated.  True, 
there  had  been  many  vocalists  of  repute, 
amongst  others  the  celebrated  operatic  com- 
pany of  the  Havanese  Theater,  with  Angio- 
lina  Bosio,  Tedesco,  Salvi,  Badiali,'  and 
Marin i,  but  their  performances,  though  pat- 
ronized to  a  certain  degree  by  the  upper 
ten,  were  marred  by  a  very  indifferent 
mise  en  sc^ne,  and  never  did  more  than 
barely  cover  the  expenses.  Jenny  Lind 
was  the  first  who,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
the  option  of  carte  blanche  for  all  the  cap- 
itals of  Europe,  whether  on  the  stage  or 
in  the  concert-room,  preferred  the  fresh  and 
unspoiled  public  of  a  new  and  compara- 
tively untried  country  to  the  tempting  pros- 
pects held  out  nearer  home. 

The  style  of  her  singing,  the  variety  of 
her  repertoire, — from  the  simple  Swedish  bal- 
lad to  the  most  elaborate  ItaHan  bravura, — 
attracted  not  merely  the  privileged  few,  but 
made  her  the  idol  of  the  masses.  Stipulat- 
ing for  music  of  the  highest  class,  imparting 
to  her  programmes  an  artistic  interest  by 
introducing  not  only  vocal  but  instrumental 
features  of  an  elevated  order,  she  gave  an 
impulse  to  art  by  her  own  example  which  was 
soon  followed,  extended,  and  is  uonv  biow^X. 
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to  such  a  point  that  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati  can 
boast  of  operatic  establishments  equal,  and,  ; 
in  many  cases,  superior,  to  those  of  Paris,  j 
London,  Milan,  Berlin,  or  Vienna,  not  to  j 
speak  of  the  recent  gigantic  musical  festivals 
of  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 

On  returning  to  Europe,  Madame  Gold- 
schmidt  and  her  husband  spent  a  few  years 
in  comparative  retirement  at  Dresden, 
whence  they  returned  to  England  in  1856, 
where  they  gave  oratorios  as  well  as  miscel- 
laneous concerts  which,  far  from  falling 
short  of  those  on  former  occasions,  exceeded 
them  greatly.  In  the  concert-room,  whether 
in  the  classical  masterpieces  of  Handel, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  or  Mendelssohn,  or  in  the 
lighter  style  of  arias  and  songs,  she  always 
demanded  of  herself  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence.  When  assuming  the  first 
soprano  part  in  "  The  Messiah,"  "  The 
Creation,"  '*  Elijah,"  "  The  Requiem,"  the 
melodies  of  Schubert  and  Schumann,  or  her 
own  national  songs,  the  earnestness  and 
zeal,  the  total  abstraction  from  all  that  sur- 
rounded her,  impressed  and  fascinated  the 
hearers  quite  as  much  as  her  dramatic  per- 
formances had  done. 

I  remember  that  at  a  concert  at  Natchez, 
on  the  Mississippi,  when  the  steamer  stopped 
to  take  fuel,  she  sang  before  an  audience 
of  about  a  thousand  persons,  composed  of 
a  small  number  of  planters  and  their  fam- 
ilies, the  great  bulk  being  colored  people. 
There,  as  in  another  small  place,  Memphis, 
and  ^t  the  unusual  hour  of  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  she  executed  her  solos  with 
a  finish  and  perfection  which  would  have 
astonished  the  frequenters  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theater,  in  London,  or  the  Academie  de 
Musique,  in  Paris.  When  I  complimented 
her,  and  expressed  my  surprise  that  before 
so  many  who  probably  heard  for  the  first 
time  an  artist  of  her  renown,  and  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  even  an  ordinary  per- 
formance, she  should  have  taken  so  much 
pains  to  do  her  very  best,  she  replied: 
"  I  value  my  art  much  too  highly  to  de- 
grade it  even  occasionally  by  any  willful 
disregard  of  what  I  consider  due  to  it." 


Here,  then,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  s 
her  wonderful  success.  It  is  just  t 
scientiousness,  that  reverential  feelin 
prompted  her  always  to  inspire  evi 
who  knew  hardly  anything  of  mu; 
her  ardor  and  made  them  share  I 
emotion. 

During  her  tour  in  England,  I 
Goldschmidt's  powers  were  unii 
and  when,  some  years  ago,  she  < 
with  a  few  exceptions  only,  to  ret 
public  life,  regret  was  universal.  ] 
Madame  Goldschmidt  have  since  su 
in  founding  the  Bach  Choir,  and 
London  is  indebted  for  the  masterly 
ing  of  the  formerly  inaccessible,  nay 
unknown,  stupendous  creations  of  tl 
John  Sebastian. 

I  have  not  alluded  in  this  brief, 
I  am  fully  aware,  most  incomplet< 
to  the  numberless  acts  of  bene  vole 
generosity  by  which  Madame  Goldi 
during  a  long  period,  endowed  r 
her  own  Sweden  but  Great  Brit 
America  with  charitable  institution 
will  perpetuate  her  name,  and  I 
dilate  on  the  qualities  which  di« 
her  as  wife,  mother,  and  friend 
peculiar  charm  of  her  meteor-li 
matic  career  must  not  be  lost  s 
Having  retired  so  early  in  life,  si* 
membered,  like  Malibran,  as  evei 
But  it  is  very  much  to  be  lamen 
she  did  not  turn  her  powerful  i 
to  better  account,  particularly  in  a 
There,  where  all  the  best  materials 
she  might  have  laid  the  ground- w* 
permanent  school  of  music  on  th( 
scale.  What  results  might  she  r 
achieved  by  taking  the  initiative  ai 
ing  a  college,  uniting  the  greatest  1 
Europe  as  a  staff  of  professors ! 

I  may,  perhaps,  on  some  future  c 
expand  the  idea  of  the  model  establ 
I  would  propose  for  that  fertile  and 
to  say,  almost  unexplored  soil  of  t 
republic  which,  sooner  or  later,  n 
tance  old  Europe  in  the  fine  arts  a 
now  in  all  the  branches  of  scientifi 
tion  and  commercial  enterprise. 


^■^ 
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A  YEAR  OF  DIPLOMACV.- 


The  year  1707  was  chiefly  given  up  t 
wploaiacy.     Of  such  diplomacy  there  wer 


two  centers ;  one  in  Poland,  where  Peter  as 
\  yet    was    weaving    plots,    and    sending    his 

agents  to  every  court  of  Europe  to  obtain 
I  ]>eace,  to  get  allies,  or  to  embroil  his  rival 

in  future   quarrels ;    the    other    in    Saxony, 

where  princes  an<i  embassadors  were  throng- 


*  Copyright,  iSSo,  by  Eugene  Schuyler.     All  rights  1 
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ing  for  a  sight  of  the  victorious  Charles, 
and  were  suing  for  his  friendship,  or  endeav- 
oring to  appease  his  wrath.  Not  only  the 
Protestants  of  Silesia,  but  Rak6czy  and  the 
rebels  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  sought 
his  assistance  against  Austria.  Many  Ger- 
mans, on  the  other  hand,  including  Leibnitz, 
either  from  a  feeling  of  Protestant  sympathy 
or  from  a  real  love  of  humanity  and  freedom, 
had  convinced  themselves  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  menace  to 
civilization  and  to  progress,  and  urged 
Charles  to  become  the  champion  of  religious 
freedom  against  France,  as  his  predecessor, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  had  been  against  Aus- 
tria. But  the  example  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  urged  also 
by  France.  .  Louis  XIV.  proposed  a  French 
alliance,  the  junction  of  the  armies  of 
Charles  and  of  Marshal  Villars,  and  the 
subsequent  partition  of  Germany.  These 
views  were  skillfully  urged  by  French  envoys, 
and  were  supported  by  a  lavish  distribution 
of  bribes  and  presents.  All  this,  however,  was 
without  result.  Charles  remained  firm  in  his 
resolution  not  to  interfere,  though  serious 
misunderstandings  arose  between  him  and 
the  Emperor,  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
allies  had  to  be  brought  into  play  to  avert 
the  possibility  of  an  attack  on  Vienna.  The 
causes  of  dispute  were  not  serious,  but  each 
of  them  excited  the  inflammable  mind  of 
Charles,  and  each  confirmed  him  in  his 
obstinacy.  The  weightiest  of  them  were 
the  attacks  of  the  Imperial  Government  on 
the  privileges  confirmed  to  the  Protestants 
by  treaties,  and  the  complaints  of  the  Prot- 
estants of  Silesia,  to  whom  the  King  had 
rashly  given  his  word  on  passing  the  Oder. 
The  views  of  Charles  on  this  subject  were 
so  strong  that,  at  the  end  of  1706,  a  report 
was  in  circulation  that  he  had  determined 
to  demand  henceforth  the  election  of  a 
Protestant  and  a  Catholic  emperor  alter- 
nately. The  other  difficulties  were  of  a 
more  trifling  nature.  Some  Swedish  recruit- 
ing sergeants  had  been  mobbed  in  Breslau, 
and  one  had  been  killed.  For  this,  Charles 
demanded  satisfaction.  The  rich  Austrian 
chamberlain,  Count  Zabor,  had  quarreled 
with  Strahlenheim,  the  Swedish  minister  at 
Vienna,  and  had  dared  to  express  himself 
contemptuously  of  King  Stanislas.  Then 
there  was  a  dispute  about  the  secularized 
bishopric  of  Eutin,  which  was  another 
phase  of  the  quarrel  between  Holstein- 
Gottorp  and  Denmark;  and,  finally,  the 
Austrians  were  accused  of  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality because  they  had  assisted  the  Rus- 


sians to  escape  after  the  battle  of  Fraustadt 
Prussia,  on  Charles's  demand,  had  punished 
Colonel  Schlund  for  giving  the  Tsar  advice 
on  the  improvement  of  his  artillery,  and 
had  proscribed  the  theologian  Dippel  for 
a  pamphlet  criticising  the  Swedish  decrees 
against  the  Pietists ;  but  the  Emperor  could 
not  bring  himself  to  be  thus  submissive. 
The  breach  between  him  and  Charles 
widened  daily,  and  the  French  lost  no 
opportunity  of  increasing  it. 

As  an  attack  on  Austria  by  Charles  would 
have  practically  aided  France,  and  would 
have  necessitated  the  recall  of  the  impefial 
troops,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
had  already  been  successful  as  a  nego- 
tiator, urged  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
and  others  of  the  allies,  went  to  Saxony 
with  an  autograph  letter  from  Queen  Anne 
— "not  from  her  chancery,  but  from  her 
heart," — as  she  phrased  it.  Charles  accept- 
ed Marlborough's  compliments,  but  made 
none  in  reply.  Neither  made  a  favorable 
impression  on  the  other,  though  Marlborough 
preferred  Charles  to  Augustus  or  Stanislas, 
both  of  whom  he  had  the  fortune  to  meet. 
Marlborough  made  no  formal  propositions. 
He  surveyed  the  ground,  endeavored  to 
ascertain  the  real  feelings  of  the  King, 
suggested  to  Piper  the  possibility  of  media- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  Eutin  bishopric,  pro- 
claimed the  warmest  sympathy  with  the 
Protestants  of  Germany,  and  full  agreement 
with  the  King  on  this  point,  but  expressed 
the  wish  of  his  Queen  that  the  claims  of  the 
Silesian  Protestants  against  the  Emperor 
should  not  be  pressed  until  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  with  France,  when  both 
England  and  Holland  would  support  them. 
Although  the  relations  of  King  Charles  to 
the  Emperor  gave  the  allies  great  anxiety 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer,  the  vexa- 
tious questions  were  finally  arranged.  An 
indemnity  was  paid  to  the  widow  of  the 
recruiting  sergeant  killed  in  Breslau;  satis- 
faction was  given  for  the  conduct  of  Count 
Zabor ;  and  the  affair  of  the  Eutin  bishopric 
was  settled  by  the  Danish  Prince  Charles, 
who  had  been  supported  by  Austria,  giving 
up  his  claims  in  return  for  a  p>ension  from 
Holland  and  England.  The  Silesian  busi- 
ness was  more  difficult.  Charles  would  not 
desist  from  his  demands;  the  Emp)eror 
refused  to  grant  them;  and  England  and 
Holland  refused  to  guarantee  the  Peace  of 
Altranstadt  until  Charles  should  become 
reconciled  with  the  Emperor.  Things  went 
so  far  that  the  King,  who  had  already  pre- 
vented the  Duke  of  Savoy  from  taking  part 
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in  the  siege  of  Toulon  by  threatening  to 
invade  his  dominions,  finally  said  to  Piper: 
"  I  have  already,  out  of  politeness,  waited 
too  long  for  the  final  explanation  of  the 
Emperor;  therefore,  I  have  resolved  to 
march  the  day  after  to-morrow.**  Neither 
Piper  nor  Cederhjelm  could  move  him, 
though  they  talked  with  him  till  midnight. 
Sleep  brought  other  counsels,  and  the  next 
day  the  King  was  more  yielding.  All  sides 
took  advantage  of  this  disposition  :  the  Aus- 
trians  signed  the  conditions  which  Charles 
demanded  for  the  Silesian  Protestants;  and 
Effgland  and  Holland,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Russia,  consented  to  guarantee  the  Peace 
of  Altranstadt. 

In  December,  1706,  Peter  left  St.  Peters- 
burg  for    Moscow,  intending   to  keep  the 
Christmas  holidays  there,  as  in  former  years. 
But  at    Narva    he  was   met    by  a  courier 
from    Menshik6f    with    the    news    of    the 
Treaty  of  Altranstadt  and  of  the  departure 
of  Augustus  for  Saxony.     Instead  of  going 
to  Moscow,  he  went  straight  to  Volynia, 
where    his   army    was  in    winter   quarters, 
and    passed    more    than    four    months    at 
Zolkiew,  near  Lemberg,  "  in  order  to  keep 
on  his  side  the  Republic,  which  remained 
without    a  head,  as   the  peace  was   made 
without  its  knowledge."     Besides  Menshi- 
kof,  he    had  with   him    there   Sheremetief 
and   Repnin,    Prince   Gregory    Dolgoruky, 
and  the  hetman  Mazeppa.     Even  his  son, 
the   Tsarevitch    Alexis,  then   in  his  eight- 
eenth  year,  came   on    from    Moscow  and 
staid  till  the  middle  of  May.     One  of  his 
most  trusted  advisers  was  wanting — Count* 
Theodore    Golovin,   who    had    died    four 
months  before,  of  fever,  at  Glukhof,  while 
hastening  from  Moscow  to  meet  the  Tsar 
at  Kief.     His  body,  which  had  been  taken 
to  Moscow,  still  lay  unburied  in  the  church, 
because  Peter  insisted  on  accompanying  it 
to  the  grave.     It  was  not  until  the  begin- 
ning of  March  that,  seeing  no  chance  of  his 
speedy  return,  the  Tsar  gave  the  order  for 
the  funeral.     Golovin  was  one  of  the  old 
adherents  of  Peter's  family,  who  was  loved 
Dot  only  as   a  fiiend,  but  trusted   in    the 
conduct  of  business.     Enjoying  the  confi- 
^nce  of  the  Tsar  Alexis,  he  had  watched 
over  Peter's  boyhood  until,  in  1686,  he  was 
^t  by  Sophia  on  an  important  mission  to 
Siberia,  where,  in  1689,  he  concluded  the 
^  treaty   with   China, — the   unfortunate 

*He  was  created  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
^M'e  by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  on  November 
'ftp  1701. 


treaty  of  Nertchfnsk, — of  which  we  shall 
speak  more  at  length  in  another  place. 

The  title  of  admiral  passed  to  Aprdxin ; 
the  ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  intrust- 
ed to  the  chamberlain,  Gabriel  Ivdnovitch 
Gol6fkin.  Twelve  years  older  than  the 
Tsar,  and  connected  with  his  family 
through  the  Naryshkins,  Gol6fkin  had 
passed  his  life  in  the  intimacy  of  Peter, 
and  had  accompanied  him  in  many  of  his 
expeditions.  He  had  remained  at  Moscow 
during  Peter's  journey  to  the  West,  but 
had  written  him  familiar  and  jesting  letters. 
During  the  war,  he  had  been  charged  with 
important  duties,  and  had  kept  up  his 
correspondence  in  the  same  vein,  occasion- 
ally too  coarse  to  translate.  Gol6fkin  soon 
received  the  title  of  count  fi-om  the  Em- 
peror Joseph,  which  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  the  Tsar,  and  after  the  batde  of 
Poltdva  he  was  created  chancellor. 

The  most  important  man  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  however,  was  Peter  Shapfrof — a  per- 
sonage of  a  different  sort.  The  son  of  a 
poor  Polish  Jew  employed  as  a  translator, 
he  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  tradesman, 
and  had  been  found  by  Peter  in  one  of 
his  wanderings  about  Moscow.  The  Tsar 
was  struck  by  his  quickness  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  languages,  took  him  into  his  serv- 
ice, and  rapidly  promoted  him.  Shapirof 
accompanied  Peter  in  his  journey  abroad 
and  during  his  earlier  campaigns  against 
the  Swedes,  was  made  privy  secretary  in 
1704,  became  director  of  the  Foreign 
Office  in  the  autumn  of  1706,  was  promoted 
to  be  vice-chancellor  in  1709,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  created  the  first  Rus- 
sian baron.  He  occupies,  henceforth,  a 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of  Peter's 
reign. 

A  diet  of  the  Confederates  of  Sandomir 
was  in  session  at  Lemberg,  a  dozen  miles  from 
the  Tsar's  head-quarters,  but  its  members 
were  too  wavering  in  mind  to  know  what 
to  do.  As  Peter  wrote  to  Aprixin:  "Here 
ever)'thing  is  as  new  beer,  and  we  don't 
yet  know  what  it  will  be  like." 

Meanwhile,  as  the  Tsar  was  left  without 
allies,  he  resolved  to  ascertain  whether 
Charles  was  ready  for  peace.  Colonel  Morel 
de  Carriere,  a  French  officer  in  the  Russian 
service,  was  sent  to  Besenval,  the  French 
minister  to  the  Swedish  Court,  with  propo- 
sitions, in  Peter's  own  handwriting,  of  which 
the  substance  was  that  he  would  be  ready  to 
cede  Dorpat;  if  this  were  not  enough,  he 
would  pay  a  money  compensation  for 
Narva;  or,  if  peace  were  impo?»?>\b\^  oX^cvei- 
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wise,  he  would    yield  Narva,  but  nothing 
more.     The  same   propositions  were  made  : 
through  the  wife  of  the  Crown  hetman  Sieni- 
awski — a  daughter  of  the  Crown  Marshal  ; 
Lubotnirski — to  the  Voievode  Jablonowski,  ■ 
the  uncle  of   King  Stanislas,  who  had  great  [ 
influence  at  the  Swedish  head- quarters.    The 
same   offer  was    also    made    through    Des- 
ailleure,  the  French  minister,    with    Prince 
Rdkdczy,  and   then   a  promise  was  made 


that  the  Russian  troops  would  be  put  at 
the  disposition  of  Louis  XIV.  in  case  his 
mediation  were  successful.  These  over- 
tures were  all  fruitless.  Charles  put  off 
Besenval  under  various  pretexts  before 
refusing  outright.  At  first  it  was  that  the 
Tsar  was  not  in  earnest,  or  he  would  not 
excite  Poland  against  Stanislas,  and  that  he 
wished  only  to  have  the  air  of  being  in- 
clined to  peace.     In  June,  Charles  n^ied 
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to  Besenval's  persistent  applications  that  he 
should  not  believe  the  Tsar  until  he  had  his 
propositions  in  writing,  as  he  could  not  trust 
his  word,  and  the  title  of  Prince  of  Ingria 
given  to  M en shik of  showed  that  the  Tsar  had 
no  thought  of  peace;  when  coinpensation 
was  broached,  he  said  that  he  would  not 
bargain  away  his  subjects  for  money.  In 
August,  he  said  that  he  could  do  nothing 
until  he  went  back  to  Poland;  that  then 
would  be  time  enough  to  give  passes  to 
the  Tsar's  plenipotentiaries.  In  October, 
when  the  Tsar  offered  to  give  up  everything 
except  Noteburg,  St.  Petersburg,  and  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  on  each  side  of  the 
Neva,  Charles  replied :  "  I  will  sacrifice 
the  last  Swedish  soldier  rather  than  cede 
Noteburg." 

This  was  the  last  attempt  of  Peter,  but 
others,  like  Piper  and  Stanislas,  still  tried  to 
dissuade  Charles  from  the  invasion  of  Rus- 
sia, and  urged  him  to  make  peace,  now  that 
he  was   at   the  height  of   his  fame.     To 
Piper  the  King  said  that  he  knew  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  and  that  the  moment  he 
was  back  in  Sweden  the  Tsar  would  over- 
turn Stanislas,  and  put  Augustus  or  Rikoczy 
on  the   throne  of  Poland.     To  others  he 
said  he  was  willing  to  make  peace,  but  in 
'*  Saxon   style."     To   Stanislas,   who  com- 
plained of  the  misery  of  his  subjects,  and 
almost  regretted  having  accepted  the  crown, 
Charles   said:    "The  Tsar  is  not   yet  hu- 
miliated enough  to  accept  the  conditions 
of  peace   which    I   intend    to   prescribe." 
Later  in  the  autumn  he  replied  to  the  re- 
newed entreaties  of  Stanislas:  "Poland  will 
never  have  quiet  as   long  as  she   has  for 
a  neighbor   this  unjust  Tsar,  who  begins 
a  war  without   any  good  cause  for  it.     It 
will  be    needful    first    for  me    to    march 
there  and  to  depose  him  also."     Charles 
talked  of  restoring  the  old  order  of  things 
in  Russia,  of  canceling  the  unpopular  re- 
forms, and  of  abolishing  the  regular  army 
and  bringing  back  the  Streltsi;  and  so  sure 
^as  he  of  success,  that  on  taking  leave  of 
Stanislas,  on  the  eve  of  the  campaign,  he 
^id:  "I  hope  Prince  Sobieski  will  always 
'^ain  faithful  to  us.     Does  Your  Majesty 
^^t  thmk  that  he  would  make  an  excellent 
Tsar  of  Russia  ?  " 

In  seeking  for  aid  and  counsel,  the  Tsar 
P^nrally  turned  first  to  England.  Already, 
^  ^705,  Whitworth,  the  English  minister,  on 
^ying  in  Moscow,  had  expressed  the 
^*Bingness  of  Queen  Anne  to  mediate  be- 
^een  Russia,  Poland,  and  Sweden,  but 
^ded  that  anything  the  Queen  could  do 
Vol.  XXIL— 12. 


would  depend,  entirely  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  King  of  Sweden.  For  that  reason  he 
had  on  his  way  to  Russia  passed  by  Silesia 
and  Danzig,  and  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  there  had  convinced  him  that  King 
Charles  was  disinclined  to  peace;  he  there- 
fore could  make  no  definite  proposition. 
At  the  end  of  1706,  Matv^ief,  the  Russian 
minister  in  Holland,  was  ordered  to  go  to 
London,  "as  this  was  now  the  main  strong- 
hold of  the  grand  alliance."  He  was 
instructed  to  say  that  if  the  promise  of  the 
Queen,  given  through  Whitworth,  should 
be  carried  out,  the  Tsar,  out  of  gratitude, 
would  be  ready  to  join  in  the  grand  alli- 
ance against  France;  and  that  even  if  the 
Swedes  were  unwilling  to  come  to  terms,  the 
united  powers  could  put  down  both  France 
and  Sweden.  The  Tsar  left  the  terms  of  peace 
entirely  to  the  Queen,  with  the  sole  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  give 
up  those  hereditary  possessions  which  he 
had  reconquered,  though  he  would  make 
great  concessions  on  other  points.  Mat- 
v6ief  was  ordered  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
advantages  to  England  of  a  Russian  alUance 
and  of  a  Russian  port  in  »the  Baltic,  since 
Russian  goods,  and  especially  naval  stores 
and  materials,  could  easily  be  brought  to 
England  several  times  a  year,  and  to  express 
the  willingness  of  the  Tsar  to  sign  a  com- 
mercial treaty.  To  one  paragraph,  that  if 
necessary  he  might  assure  the  English  Gov- 
ernment that  Russia  had  no  intention  of  hav- 
ing a  large  fleet  of  war  vessels  on  the  Baltic, 
the  Tsar  made  an  autograph  note:  "This 
is  very  well,  but  it  would  be  better  not  to 
mention  prematurely  the  number  of  vessels." 
Should  negotiations  be  likely  to  fail,  he  was 
to  seek  for  means  to  influence  Marlborough, 
Godolphin,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Northern  Department,  and  could  even 
promise  them  large  presents,  but  he  was  to 
act  cautiously  and  economically  in  this 
respect.  Here  Peter  added  another  note: 
"  I  do  not  think  that  Marlborough  can  be 
bought,  because  he  is  so  enormously  rich. 
However,  you  can  promise  him  about  two 
hundred  thousand,  or  more." 

Matveief  arrived  in  London  in  May, 
1707,  and  was  at  first  pleased  with  the 
agreeable  manner  of  the  English  officials, 
but  he  speedily  encountered  difficulties. 
Some  of  these  arose  fi*om  the  constitution 
of  England,  and  Matveief  had  trouble  in 
explaining  to  his  superiors  the  differences 
between  Whigs  and  Tories,  between  the 
partisans  of  the  Queen  and  those  of  Han- 
over.    He  was  especially  annoyed  that  tiv^ 
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merchants,  in  spite  of  their,  advantageous 
trade  with  Russia,  were  unwilling  by  their 
representations  to  help  on  his  demands. 
He  made  a  journey  to  Windsor  expressly  to 
expedite  his  negotiations,  but  the  only  answer 
was  that  there  was  no  time  to  consider  his 
propositions.  Finally,  Harley,  in  a  friendly 
conversation,  explained  to  him  that  discus- 
sion was  postponed  because  the  Queen,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  did  not  wish  to  quar- 
rel with  Russia,  with  which  it  had  an  advan- 
tageous trade,  nor  with  Sweden,  since  King 
Charles  had  declared  that  he  would  do 
nothing  against  Austria.  As  Matv6ief  could 
not  be  kept  much  longer  without  a  formal 
answer  of  some  sort,  Queen  Anne  gave 
him  an  audience  in  September,  and  said  that 
she  was  ready  to  make  an  alliance  with  the 
Tsar;  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  Harley 
called  on  him  and  talked  over  the  terms  of 
the  answer  of  the  Queen  to  the  Tsar.  In 
this  letter,  the  Queen  said  that  she  waited 
only  for  the  consent  of  Holland  to  state  on 
what  terms  the  alliance  could  be  made,  and 
that  she  was  then  ready  to  make  a  special 
commercial  treaty.  Harley  confided  to 
Matv^ief,  in  the  greatest  secrecy,  that  the 
English  Government  had  promised  money 
to  the  Swedish  ministers  to  save  Patkul 
from  execution ;  "  but,"  he  added,  "  that  is 
a  private  affair ;  publicly,  the  Queen  cannot 
interfere,  but  still  I  think  PatkuFs  life  will 
be  saved."  Marlborough  wrote  to  Matv^ief 
that  he  was  using  all  his  influence  in  Holland 
to  persuade  the  States-General  to  agree  to 
the  entrance  of  Russia  in  the  grand  alli- 
ance, but  Matvcief  did  not  trust  much  to 
these  assurances,  and  wrote  to  Van  der 
Burg,  his  agent  at  The  Hague,  to  find  out 
whether  Marlborough  was  acting  according 
to  his  promises,  or  whether  he  had  "  honey 
on  his  tongue  and  gall  in  his  heart."  Two 
months  passed  without  answer  from  Holland, 
and  the  English  ministers  said  they  must 
wait  till  Marlborough  returned.  "  The 
ministry  here,"  wrote  Matveief  to  Gol6fkin, 
"is  more  subtle  than  the  French  even  in 
finesse  and  intrigue;  their  smooth  and  profit- 
less speeches  bring  us  nothing  but  loss  of 
time."  Marlborough  came  to  London 
about  the  middle  of  November,  visited 
Matvcief  the  next  evening,  and  talked  a 
long  time  with  him  alone.  He  recounted 
in  detail  his  efforts  in  Holland,  but  brought 
up  many  difficulties.  Matveief  finally  asked 
the  Duke  to  say  plainly,  as  an  honest  man, 
without  sweet  promises,  whether  the  Tsar 
could  hope  for  anything  or  not.  Marl- 
borough, in  reply,  was  profuse  in  professions 


and  promises,  and  ^vith  these  Matv6ief  had 
to  be  content.* 

Huyssen,  Peter's  secret  agent,  had  some 
relations  with  Marlborough  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and,  according  to  his  report,  the  Duke 
declared  that  he  would  be  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  Tsar,  provided  he  were  given  a 
principality  in  Russia.  When  Gol6fkin 
referred  this  to  Peter,  he  replied :  "  Answer 
Huyssen  that  if  Marlborough  wishes  a 
Russian  principality  he  can  promise  him 
one  of  three,  whichever  he  wishes, — Kief, 
Vladimir,  or  Siberia  ; — and  he  can  promise 
him  also  that,  if  he  persuades  the  Queen  to 
make  a  good  peace  for  us  with  the  Swedes, 
he  shall  receive,  as  the  revenues  of  his  prin- 
cipality, fifty  thousand  ducats  for  every  year 
of  his  life,  in  addition  to  the  Order  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  a  ruby  as  large  as  any  in  Eu- 
rope." The  negotiations  with  Marlborough 
did  not  proceed  further.  No  mediation  was 
possible  so  long  as  Peter  refused  to  give  up 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Charles  refused  to  make 
peace  without  it. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  offers  for 
the  intervention  of  Louis  XIV.  In  Prussia, 
Izmailof  made  equally  fruitless  efforts  for 
mediation,  or  at  least  for  a  declaration  of 
neutrality,  and  promised  Count  Wartenberg 
one  hundred  thousand  ducats  for  his  effect- 
ive assistance.  Dorpat  and  Narva  were 
offered  to  Denmark  as  an  inducement  to 
declare  war  once  more  against  Sweden. 

At  the  end  of  February,  1707,  the  Polish 
Diet  at  Lemberg  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
Tsar  with  the  demand  that  those  parts  of  the 
Ukraine  west  of  the  Dnieper — the  district 
of  Biela-Tserkof — which  had  been  seized 
upon  by  the  Cossack  Pal6i,  should  be  at 
once  restored  to  the  Republic.  They  com- 
plained of  the  great  distress  which  they  still 
suffered  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  the  Russian  army  with  provisions 
and  forage,  and  of  the  unlawful  exactions  of 


*  Matveief  app>ears  to  have  had  some  talk  with 
Marlborough  even  before  proceeding  to  London; 
for  Marlborough,  in  a  letter  to  Godolphin,  dated 
The  Hague,  April  ^^,  1 707,  says :  "  The  embassador 
of  Muscovy  has  been  with  me,  and  made  many 
expressions  of  the  great  esteem  his  master  has  for 
Her  Majesty  ;  that  he  would  do  everything  to  merit 
her  friendship ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  it,  he  had  resolved 
to  send  his  only  son  into  England ;  but  he  desired 
nobody  but  the  Queen  might  know  it,  since  he  must 
pass  incognito  through  several  countries.  He  is 
also  very  desirous  of  the  honor,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the 
Queen's  appointing  him  a  house.  As  it  can  be  of  no 
precedent  to  any  country  but  their  own,  and  as  the 
expense  is  so  very  inconsiderable,  I  hope  Her 
Majesty  will  do  it;  for  it  is  certain  you  will  not  be 
able  to  gratify  him  in  any  part  of  his  mgotiatian, " 
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the  officers,  alleging  that  they  were  better  off  I 
during  the  Swedish  occupation,  when  things 
taken  were  more  promptly  paid  for;  they 
complained  that  instead  of  twelve  thousand 
Russian  troops,  as  agreed  to,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  support  many  more,  and  threat- 
ened that,  unless  some  allowance  were  made, 
they  would  give  no  provisions  during  the  six 
summer  months.  They  demanded  also  the 
immediate  payment  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand rubles,  according  to  treaty.  Golofkin, 
who  had  charge  of  this  negotiation,  replied 
that  forty  thousand  rubles  had  already  been 
given  to  the  Crown  army,  and  thirty  thousand 
rubles  to  the  Lithuanian  army;  that  there 
had  been  no  agreement  to  pay  in  advance, 
and  that  nothing  was  due  for  the  pre- 
vious year,  because  the  requisite  number  of 
Polish  troops  had  not  been  put  in  the  field. 
The  Poles  proposed  to  give  up  the  claim  for 
money  if  they  should  be  relieved  from  supply- 
ing the  troops,  but  this  the  Tsar  considered 
impossible,  and  agreed  to  pay  immediately 
fifty  thousand  rubles ;  but  he  refused  to  pay 
damages  for  illegal  acts  committed  by  ma- 
rauders, although  he  gave  strict  orders  for 
the  maintenance  of  disciplme,  and  appointed 
General  Bruce  to  act  with  a  Polish  commis- 
sary in  investigating  complaints  and  punish- 
ing offenders.  Fifty  thousand  rubles  had 
been  promised  to  the  Poles,  but  it  was  not 
possible  at  that  time  to  raise  more  than 
twenty  thousand.  The  Poles  would  not 
consent  to  take  less  than  half,  and  continued 
to  press  for  the  surrender  of  Biela-Tserkof, 
in  the  Polish  Ukraine.  It  was  impossible  to 
give  them  back  the  Ukraine  at  the  risk  of 
sowing  discontent  among  the  Cossacks, 
when  Charles  XII.  was  again  expected  in 
Poland,  and  yet  it  was  impolitic  to  alienate 
them,  and,  by  a  direct  refusal,  perhaps  send 
them  over  to  the  party  of  Stanislas.  It 
was  necessary  to  temporize,  and  in  spite  of 
his  recent  disgrace  and  punishment,  the  vet- 
eran Ukralntsef  was  named  Commissary  to 
the  Diet.  His  great  experience  in  Polish 
affairs,  and  his  diplomatic  skill,  combined 
with  a  judicious  distribution  of  money, 
brought  the  Diet  to  accept  the  twenty  thou- 
sand rubles,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
promise  of  the  Ukraine.  **A11  here  have 
now  become  merry,"  wrote  Ukraintsef  to 
Gol6f  kin,  "  and  feast  and  make  good  cheer, 
hearing  that  the  enemy,  with  all  his  forces, 
is  going  against  us  by  the  way  of  Lithuania, 
for  they  think  that  Stanislas  Leszczynski  will 
stick  to  him.  The  hetman  Sieniawski  was 
very  sad  for  a  week  over  the  capture  of  his 
wife  by  the  enemy,  but  since  he  has  come 


to  Lemberg  he  is  comforted  again,  and 
scarcely  a  day  passed  that  he  is  not  at  a 
banquet." 

The  Tsar  was  not  satisfied  with  this  neu- 
tral position  of  the  Polish  magnates,  and 
felt  it  necessary  to  weaken  the  influence  of 
Stanislas.  In  pursuance  of  this  aim,  he 
sent  a  special  mission  to  Rome,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  persuade  the  Pope  to  refuse 
recognition  to  the  Swedish  puppet.  He 
chose  for  this  mission  a  man  who  subse- 
quently attained  distinction  as  a  diplomatist. 
Prince  Boris  Kurdkin,  his  friend  and  com- 
rade from  boyhood,*  who  had  studied  at 
Venice,  and  had  already  visited  Rome. 
This  step  had  been  suggested  more  than  a 
year  before,  both  by  leading  Poles  atid  by 
the  Catholic  clergy.  The  Tsar  had  atoned 
for  the  unfortunate  affray  in  the  Basilian 
monastery  at  Pol6tsk  by  expressions  and 
acts  of  sincere  repentance,  by  the  immunities 
accorded  to  the  Uniates  during  the  war, 
and  by  the  privileges  granted  to  Catholics 
and  Catholic  missionaries  in  Russia.  The 
reverential  curiosity  which  he  had  shown  in 
his  visits  to  Jesuit  colleges,  and  his  attend- 
ance with  his  son  at  the  consecration  of  the 
Bishop  of  Kuiavia,  disposed  in  his  favor 
those  enthusiasts  who  were  ready  to  see  in 
all  this  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  unite  the 
two  churches.  Prince  Kurikin  was  well 
received  at  Rome ;  attention  was  given  to 
his  arguments  as  to  the  danger  to  Catholicism 
of  allowing  Swedish  Protestant  influence  to 
become  predominant  in  Poland;  and  Pope 
Clement  XL,  through  Cardinal  Paulucci, 
promised  that  he  would  not  recognize 
Stanislas  as  king  until  he  had  been  so 
recognized  by  the  whole  of  Poland. 

To  bring  order  into  Polish  affairs,  the 
Tsar  considered  it  indispensable  to  provide 
another  king  in  place  of  Augustus,  who 
could  •  now  have  no  claims  either  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  Poles  or  the  support  of  Rus- 
sia. Both  in  Moscow  and  in  Vienna,  it  was 
said  that  Menshik6f  was  intriguing  for  the 
Polish  crown,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Tsar- 
6vitch  Alexis  gave  some  color  to  the  rumor 
that  Pettfr  designed  to  place  his  son  on  the 
vacant  throne.  The  Polish  magnates  had 
their  dreams  of  gaining  the  honor  which 
Charles  had  conferred  on  Stanislas.  From 
Peter's  point  of  view,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  some  strong  and  able  man,  who  could 
lead  armies  as  well  as  rule  men,  and  his 
choice  fell  first  on  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 


*  Prince  Kurdkin  had  married  the  sister  of  the 
Tsaritsa  Eudoxia. 
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then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation.  In 
order  to  get  the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  in 
whose  service  Prince  Eugene  then  was,  he 
decided  on  sending  a  solemn  embassy  to 
Vienna,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  it  Prince 
Boris  Prozor6fsky,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
oldest  Russian  families,  but  better  known 
by  his  escape  from  the  massacre  at  Astrak- 
han, after  Stenka  Rdzin  had  hanged  him  by 
his  feet  to  the  city  wall  for  a  whole  night. 
Prozorofsky  arrived,  with  a  suite  of  two 
hundred  men,  but  the  order  for  his  departure 
never  came.  The  difficulty  was  this :  It 
was  impossible  to  choose  a  king  before  the 
throne  was  formally  declared  vacant,  and 
the  Diet  hesitated  to  proclaim  the  interreg- 
num, as  no  official  notification  had  been 
received  of  the  abdication  of  Augustus. 
It  was  not  until  April  that  Peter  could 
bring  them  to  agree  on  this.  He  wrote 
to  Menshik6f  from  Lemberg :  "  It  was 
hardly  possible  to  manage  affairs  with  these 
rascals  so  as  to  bring  them  to  sign  and 
confirm  all  the  treaties  and  issue  univer- 
sals."  The  embassy  of  Prozorofsky  was 
given  up,  and  the  Tsar  sent  instead  a  letter 
to  the  Emperor,*  in  which  he  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  cowardice  and  faithlessness 
of  King  Augustus,  especially  of  his  shameful 
surrender  of  Patkul.  Urbich,  in  presenting 
this  letter,  set  forth  the  Tsar's  desire  to  enter 
the  grand  alliance,  his  willingness  to  give 
some  of  his  troops  for  service  against  the 
rebels  in  Hungary,  and  his  intention  of 
procuring  the  election  of  Prince  Eugene  as 
king  of  Poland.  Negotiations  were  carried 
on  cautiously,  but  the  secret  got  out,  and 
with  his  congratulations  Count  Wratislaw 
was  able  to  send  to  the  prince  some  effusions 
of  the  rhymesters  of  the  day.  Prince 
Eugene  was  in  Milan,  preparing  to  go  to 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  when  he  received  the 
proposition.  Thanking  the  Tsar  for  the 
flattering  honor,  he  said  that  his  acceptance 
must  depend  upon  the  permission  of  his 
sovereign,  and  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Joseph 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
strict  obedience  which  had  governed  him 
for  the  twenty  years  he  had  been  in  the 
imperial  service,  he  left  the  matter  entirely 
in  his  hands,  without  any  feelings  of  vain 
ambition.  Although  the  Emperor  could 
see  advantages  to  himself  in  the  project, 
yet  he  did  not  dare  further  to  offend  Charles 
XII.,  who  had  so  taken  to  heart  the  success 
of  Stanislas,  especially  as  his  troops  were 


*  Similar  letters  were  sent  to  England  and  Hol- 
land. 


scattered  on  the  Rhine,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Hungary.  A  polite  but  evasive  answer 
was  therefore  returned  to  all  the  Russian 
propositions ;  it  was  said  that,  as  the  serv- 
ices of  Prince  Eugene  were  indispensable 
during  the  campaign  just  beginning,  nothing 
could  be  decided  definitely  before  the  next 
winter. 

Even  before  receiving  the  Emperor's  reply, 
however,  Peter,  who  aheady  knew  of  what 
was  practically  the  refusal  of  Prince  Eugene, 
had  proposed  the  Polish  crown  to  Prince 
Jacob  Sobieski.  This  plan  originated  with 
Szaniawski,  Bishop  of  Kuiavia,  who  sug- 
gested to  Prince  Gregory  Dolgordky  that, 
if  the  Tsar  would  take  Sobieski  under  his 
protection,  he  would  find  in  him  a  true  ally 
and  a  mortal  enemy  to  both  Stanislas  and 
Augustus,  and  gave  him  the  conditions  on 
which,  he  said,  the  prince  would  accept 
Peter  replied  favorably  to  Dolgoruky,  and 
on  the  next  day,  June  7,  wrote  to  Prince 
Sobieski  inclosing  formal  proposals.  The 
bishop  had  apparently  made  the  proposition 
on  his  own  responsibility,  to  thwart  the 
ambitious  plans  of  the  hetman  Sieniawski, 
since  Sobieski,  grateful  to  Charles  XII.  for 
releasing  him  from  his  Saxon  prison,  had 
declared  to  Stanislas  in  the  previous  Decem- 
ber that  he  had  never  had  any  pretensions 
to  the  Polish  throne,  and  that  if  fate  had 
given  him  the  disposal  of  it,  he  could  have 
offered  it  to  no  one  but  its  present  worthy 
possessor. 

When  the  Tsar  found  that  he  could 
obtain  no  support  at  Vienna,  he  felt  no  hesi- 
tation in  tummg  to  Rikoczy  and  the  Hun- 
garian insurgents,  against  -whom  he  had  just 
offered  the  use  of  his  troops.  That  propo- 
sition had  been  refused  because  some  of  the 
Austrian  statesmen  had  feared  "lest  the 
Tsar  might  establish  himself  in  Hungary, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Serbian  inhabitants  of 
the  Greek  faith."  Peter  had  already  be- 
gun to  interest  himself  in  the  Eastern  Chris- 
tians, was  in  correspondence  with  the  boyirs 
and  nobles  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
and  had  received  envoys  from  the  Aus- 
trian Serbs — those  very  men  of  whom 
Rak6czy  wrote:  "They  look  on  the  Rus- 
sians as  on  the  Messiah  who  will  come  to 
deliver  them."  Although  aided  by  French 
money,  French  officers,  and  French  influ- 
ence, Francis  Rdkoczy  was  by  no  means 
a  French  puppet.  He  had  ancestral  claims, 
for  his  father  and  grandfather  were  princes 
of  Transylvania,  and  his  mother  was  the 
heroic  Helen  Zriny,  the  widow  of  Tekely. 
He  had  married  a  princess  of  Hesse- Rheins- 
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feld.  He  was  brave  and  popular;  the 
revolution  was  general;  he  had  been  pro- 
claimed Voievode  of  Transylvania  and  chief 
of  the  Hungarian  nation ;  he  had  organized 
a  government  which  ruled  the  greater  part 
of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  crown 
of  St.  Stephen,  and  a  diet  had  voted  the 
deposition  of  Joseph  as  king  of  Hungary. 
When  approached  by  the  Russian  agents, 
Rak6czy  at  first  held  off  and  hesitated.  He 
was  supp>orted  by  France,  and  France  was 
friendly  to  Sweden,  and  he  had  to  find  out 
how  an  alliance  with  Russia  would  be  con- 
sidered at  Versailles.  Finally,  he  yielded 
to  what  he  called  "  the  threats  of  the  Tsar," 
and  in  August  sent  an  embassy  to  Peter. 
His  envoys,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Bereseny,  and  among  whom  was  an  An- 
drassy,  first  oflfered  the  crown  of  Hungary 
to  the  Tsarevitch  Alexis,  but  the  Tsar 
refused  it.  After  some  negotiation,  in  the 
name  of  Rak6czy  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  they  concluded  a  treaty  at  War- 


saw September  15th.  By  this  instrument, 
Rdkoczy  accepted  the  crown  of  Poland  in 
case  of  his  election,  but  it  was  agreed  that 
if  the  Swedes  should  invade  Poland,  the 
election  should  be  postponed  for  four 
months,  in  order  to  allow  France  and 
Bavaria  to  mediate  between  Russia  and 
Sweden.  After  that  time,  without  further 
delay,  Rikoczy  was  to  be  declared  king, 
and  the  Tsar  was  to  publish  his  alliance 
with  Hungary.  In  Peter's  absence  R4k6c- 
zy  was  to  command  the  allied  forces,  and 
in  case  of.  disaster,  and  the  loss  of  the 
Polish  throne,  he  was  to  be  given  a  refuge 
in  Russia.  The  liberties  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  were  to  be  secured,  free 
trade  was  to  be  established  between  those 
countries  and  Russia,  and  the  two  parties 
were  to  maintain  residents  at  each  other's 
courts. 

Many  Poles  were  unfavorable  to  this  proj- 
ect, and  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  the  Swedes 
prevented  any  attempt  to  carry  it  out. 


►♦-^ 


THRENODY. 

Oh,  sweet  are  the  scents  and  songs  of  spring, 

And  brave  are  the  summer  flowers ; 
And  chill  are  the  autumn  winds,  that  bring 

The  winter's  lingering  hours. 
And  the  world  goes  round  and  round, 

And  the  sun  sinks  into  the  sea; 
And  whether  I'm  on  or  under  the  ground. 

The  world  cares  little  for  me. 

The  hawk  sails  over  the  sunny  hill ; 

The  brook  trolls  on  in  the  shade; 
But  the  friends  I  have  lost  lie  cold  and  still 

Where  their  stricken  forms  were  laid. 
And  the  world  goes  round  and  round, 

And  the  sun  slides  into  the  sea; 
And  whether  I'm  on  or  under  the  ground. 

The  world  cares  little  for  me. 

O  life,  why  art  thou  so  bright  and  boon ! 

O  breath,  why  art  thou  so  sweet! 
0  friends,  how  can  ye  forget  so  soon 

The  loved  ones  who  lie  at  your  feet! 
But  the  world  goes  round  and  round. 

And  the  sun  drops  into  the  sea. 
And  whether  I'm  on  or  under  the  ground, 

The  world  cares  little  for  me. 

The  ways  of  men  are  busy  and  bright ; 

The  eye  of  woman  is  kmd : 
It  is  sweet  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  light. 

But  the  dying  and  dead  are  blind. 
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And  the  world  goes  round  and  round. 
And  the  sun  falls  into  the  sea, 

And  whether  I'm  on  or  under  the  ground. 
The  world  cares  little  for  me. 

But  if  life  awake,  and  will  never  cease 

On  the  future's  distant  shore, 
And  the  rose  of  love  and  the  lily  of  peace 

Shall  bloom  there  forevennore, 
Let  the  world  go  round  and  round. 

And  the  sun  sink  into  the  sea! 
For  whether  I'm  on  or  under  the  ground, 

Oh,  what  will  it  matter  to  me  ? 
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Prophecy    and    Science. 

Professor  Seeley,  in  an  essay  entitled  "  Political 
Somnambulism,"  published  in  "  Macmillan's  Mag- 
azine "  not  long  before  the  death  of  Carlyle,  depre- 
cates the  writing  of  history  by  "  purely  literary  men," 
— notably  by  such  men  as  Macaulay  and  Carlyle ;  but 
of  Carlyle  he  says :  "  I  admire  as  much  as  others  this 
striking  re-appearance  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  in  the 
modern  world.  No  mere  ech<5  or  literary  imitation 
of  Hebrew  prophecy,  but  the  thing  itself:  the  faculty 
of  seeing  moral  evils  which  others  are  too  drowsy  to 
see,  and  of  seeing  them  as  distinctly  as  if  they  were 
material  objects,  the  sublime  impatience,  the  over- 
whelming denunciation:  in  fact,  ancient  prophecy 
revived  and  effective  as  of  old  :  this  is  what  I  see  in 
his  best  writings, — in  '  Past  and  Present,'  and  some 
of  the  *  Latter-Day  Pamphlets.' " 

It  has  long  been  customary  to  speak  of  Carlyle  as 
a  seer,  or  prophet,  but  this  view  of  him  is  particularly 
interesting,  occurring,  as  it  docs,  in  an  essay 
conceived  in  the  scientific  spirit,  and  containing 
little  of  the  sentimental,  unless  the  passage  we  quote 
be  considered  sentimental,  and  unless  we  take  into 
account  a  suspicion  of  an  underlying  tendency 
toward  conservatism.  We  wish  Professor  Seeley  had 
explained  more  fully  what  he  means  by  the  term 
"  prophet. "  If  a  true  Biblical  prophet  has  died  and 
left  no  one  of  equal  gifts  among  the  sons  of  men, 
this  is  a  vital  matter,  and  one  that  men  of  science,  as 
well  as  preachers  of  religion,  may  well  inquire  into. 
The  explanation  that  Carlyle  himself  has  given  of 
prophecy  in  his  book  *'  On  Heroes,"  is  to  the  point ; 
but  until  Carlyle's  right  to  testify  has  been  estab- 
lished, his  testimony,  of  course,  cannot  be  accepted. 
It  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  know 
whether  science  acknowledges  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  prophecy  at  all,  in  the  sense  either  of  the 
Bible  or  of  Carlyle's  "  Heroes."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  still  more  pronounced  apostles  of  the  new  phi- 
losophy than  the  author  of  *'  Political  Somnam- 
bulism "  will  give  their  views  on  a  question  which 
involves,  to  such  large  extent,  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  the  race.     Men  of  science  should  bring  to 


bear  upon  a  question  as  momentous  as  this  all  the 
new  light  which  the  world  supposes  them  to  possess. 
Some  of  the  most  "  advanced  "  and  eminent  among 
them  have  taken  pains  to  turn  aside  from  severer 
employment  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the  gift  and 
ofHce  of  imagination.  Would  these  men  in  any  way 
distinguish  seership  and  prophecy  from  imagination, 
or  grant  to  adepts  in  the  former  the  dignity  and  the 
usefulness  so  freely  accorded  to  poets  and  artists  of 
every  kind  ? 

The  world  has  always  believed  that  there  were 
men  of  special  gifts  of  insight;  men  of  so-called 
spiritual  perception ;  men  who  see  truth,  who  "  see 
God."  In  that  poem  of  Bryant  in  which  he  wishes 
to  set  forth  the  general  hope  of  humanity  in  a  life 
beyond  the  grave,  his  only  argument  is  an  appeal  to 
the  testimony  of  "  the  wise  and  good."  The  appeal 
of  mankind,  on  all  spiritual  questions,  has  always 
been  to  its  seers,  its  prophets. 

Yet,  with  the  unveiling  of  superstitions  in  modem 
times,  and  with  the  growth  of  the  so-called  "  scien- 
tific spirit,"  it  is  notorious  that  faith  in  theological 
systems  has  greatly  weakened, — as  well  as  faith  in 
"  inspiration  "  and  "  revelation."  The  world,  at  the 
same  time,  is  becoming  daily  more  accustomed  to 
look  to,  and  to  confide  in,  "  experts  "  in  every  branch 
of  investigation.  The  question  arises  whether  minds 
imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit  can  have  any  confi- 
dence in  the  testimony  of  what  may  be  called  spirit- 
ual experts ;  or  will  such  minds  rest  satisfied  when 
they  have  merely  explained  the  means  which  have 
produced  an  Isaiah,  a  Newman,  or  a  Carlyle.  We 
wish  to  know  what  the  prophet  means  after  he  has 
been  produced ;  and  what  credence  is  to  be  given  to 
his  prophecy. 

Science,  it  may  be,  will  pronounce  the  prophecy 
vague  and  uncertain,  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  It  will  say:  If  the  prophet  really  and 
clearly  sees^  why  is  not  his  utterance  more  exact  and 
comprehensible  ?  He  prophesies  of  Truth,  but  what 
is  Truth?  of  the  Soul,  but  what  is  the  Soul?  tA 
God,  but  what  is  God?  But  in  dealing  with  **tbe 
spirit  of  prophecy,"  science  must  be  no  less  &ir 
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I  dealing,  let  ns  say,  with  "  the  spirit  of  art" 
is  in  the  form  <A  the  "  Theseus  "  of  Phidias, 

marble  **  Dawn "  of  Michael  Angelo,  an 
spirit  and  force  as  real  and  lasting  as  the  sub- 
of  a  planet.  We  say  that  "  the  whole  world  '* 
e  force  of  such  gigantic  works  of  art ;  but  in 
the  world  depends  upon  what  may  well  be 
its  art-prophets  to  point  out  their  supersen- 
lalities,  their  artistic  value  and  preeminence, 
critical  estimate  of  a  marble  were  to  be  fixed 
popular  vote,  without  the  guidance  of  special 
of  peculiar  sensibility  and  training,  it  is  more 
Icely  that  the  greatest  works  of  art  would 
ickly  dethroned.  Yet  if  a  skeptic  stands 
some  Greek  masterpiece,^-one  who  does  not 
ize  its  beauty,  its  informing  spirit, — Michael 
»  himself  will  fail  to  be  explicit  or  convincing ; 

deal  only  in  what  to  the  skeptical,  that  is, 
entific  mind,  will  be  regarded  as  vague  and 
ic  assertion. 

ese  days  of  confusion  of  doctrine  and  lessening 
I,  many  are  turning  for  something  stable  and 
.table,  not  to  science,  but  to  art.  The  infinite 
\  divine,  though  inexplicable  as  terms,  are  as 

the  human  mind  as  water  and  air  are  to  the 
body ;  and  in  the  pursuit  or  the  appreciation 
the  craving  of  humanity  for  these  is,  at  least 
satisfied.  Science,  hitherto,  has  not  pointed 
ger  of  scorn  at  the  refugees  from  the  Church 

it  may  be  said  that  it  looks  with  compla- 
apon  one  worship,  but  withdraws  its  sym- 
[rom  the  other.  It  requires  from  religion  a 
ic  account  of  itself,  yet  puts  no  such  burden 
:t  definition  upon  art     The  infinities  of  art 

not  profess  to  comprehend,  yet  it  does  not 
them  scientific  demonstration  and  analysis. 
ifinities  of  religion  are  no  less  beyond  its 
;hension, — but  here  its  demands  are  strict. 
rhat  if  it  should  finally  appear  (as  many  be- 
that  the  inexorable  questionings  and  tests  of 

are  leading  by  slow  and  painful  steps  to  a 
ivid  realization  than  the  world  has  for  cent- 
lossessed  of  things  spiritual,  infinite,  eternal, 
fine! 

The  Influence   of  Congress. 

question  as  to  whether  the  resolution  of 
thy  with  Ireland,  adopted  by  the  House 
presentatives  of  the  United  States,  should 
teen  adopted  at  all,  is  one  which  has  been 
fiscussed,  and  ^^nth  a  great  deal  of  com- 
•ense,  in  American  newspapers.  It  was,  of 
\  nothing  more  than  an  appeal  by  pol- 
\  to  the  voters  of  that  "  Irish  nation  in 
ct"  to  which  Mr.  Pamell  referred  in  a  recent 
sto.  It  came  with  a  particularly  bad  grace 
I  Congress  which  for  some  time  past  had  been 
ig  the  ''  Monroe  doctrine  "  menacingly  in  the 
jf  the  enterprising  capitalists  of  the  Old  World, 
■s  meant  to  be  a  kind  of  interference  with  our 
x>rs  such  as  these  same  politicians  would  them- 

he  the  quickest  to  resent.  The  newspaper 
n&  which  the  action  of  the  House  called  forth 
icirly  contemporaneoQs  with  the  newspaper 


replies  to  an  accusation,  from  an  English  journal,  of 
the  selfishness  of  the  American  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention. The  discussion  of  these  incidents  proves 
that  public  opinion  in  this  country  is  firm  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  adherence  to  the  non-interven- 
tion policy,  in  the  very  interests  of  that  cause  of  free- 
dom of  which  we  claim  to  be  the  champions.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  no  vote  of 
sympathy  with  the  Norwegian  patriots,  nor  is  it  pro- 
posed that  American  men-of-war  should  be  sent  into 
Scandinavian  waters  in  the  event  of  "Norway's 
Constitutional  Struggle  '*  becoming  an  appeal  to 
arms.  Yet  the  patriot  6j5rnson  declares  *  that  they 
should  not  have  had  the  present  struggle  at  all  if 
America's  free  constitution  had  not  been  given  them 
as  a  pattern  in  1814,  "  if  the  glorious  development 
of  America  under  this,  her  constitutional  aegis,  had 
not  given  the  Norseman  the  initiative,  •  •  •  and 
if  the  great  emigration  from  Norway  had  not  in 
many  ways  maintained  a  steady  aggressive  propaga- 
tion of  republican  rules  and  ideas." 

But  leaving  one  side  the  question  of  propriety, 
it  is  a  fiict  worthy  of  thought  that  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  a  nation  possessing  such 
enormous  physical  and  moral  force  as  the  United 
States  should  express  its  opinion  with  regard  to 
affairs  in  Ireland  with  so  litUe  effect  The  passage 
of  a  similar  resolution  of  sympathy  by  a  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  any  first-class  European  power  would 
have  been  considered  an  event  of  serious  importance; 
but  it  is  perfectly  well  understood  at  home,  and  pretty 
well  understood  abroad,  that  the  American  *<  resolu- 
tion "  amounted  to  nothing;  that  it  was  a  piece  of 
harmless  buncombe;  that  it  was  not  an  af&ir  of 
responsible  government,  but  simply  a  sort  of  elec- 
tioneering document  sent  out  by  an  assembly  of 
second-rate  politicians.  There  was  some  astonish- 
ment in  England  when  on  a  former  occasion  the 
House  of  Representatives  ostentatiously  offered  its 
hospitalities  to  a  partisan  leader,  under  circum- 
stances which  might  fairly  imply  unfriendliness 
toward  the  British  Government;  but  the  authorities 
were  well  enough  informed  not  to  lay  undue  stress 
upon  the  occurrence,  and  the  prompt  and  vigor- 
ously expressed  disapproval,,  on  the  part  of  American 
newspapers,  of  Mr.  Parnell's  subsequent  unseemly 
personsdities  and  dubious  tactics, — accompanied  as 
this  disapproval  was  by  the  most  generous  and 
practical  sympathy  for  the  suffering  poor  of  Ireland, 
— soon  made  the  English  people  understand  the  true 
relation  of  Congress  to  public  opinion  and  executive 
action. 

And  yet  when,  later,  Mr.  Raymond  played  CoL 
Sellers  in  London,  the  joke  of  the  farce  most  suc- 
cessful in  America  was  the  one  that  fell  flattest  upon 
a  cockney  audience.  To  resent  an  accusation  of  a 
desire  to  become  a  member  of  Parliament  would  not 
be  considered  amusing  in  England;  why,  then, 
should  a  similar  thing  be  ludicrous  when  the  scene 
is  shifted  to  America?  The  mass  of  the  English 
people  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  Congress  is  not  a 
body  very  greatly  revered  at  home,  yet  they  do  not 

*  In  ScRiDNBR  for  Febniary,  1881. 
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know  just  how  low  it  has  fiedlen  in  the  estimation  of 
thinking  men  in  oar  own  comitry,  and  of  the  in- 
structed in  other  countries.  They  do  not  know 
that  there  is  uneasiness  in  the  community  so  long  as 
it  is  in  session,  and  a  feeling  of  relief  when  it  ad- 
journs ;  and  that,  though  what  it  does  is  a  matter 
of  importance,  what  it  says  is  of  so  little  consequence 
that  the  daily  papers  of  New  York,  "  the  most  en- 
terprising in  the  world,"  find  it  worth  while,  except 
on  rare  occasions,  to  print  only  the  thinnest  reports 
of  its  debates. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is,  then,  a 
body  possessing  a  great  deal  of  power,  but  very  little 
influence.  While,  in  the  matter  of  manners,  it  is 
probably  more  comely  than  it  has  been  for  a  long 
time  past,  and  while  there  are  members  of  both 
Houses  not  lacking  in  education  and  native  force, 
still  he  who  mourns  the  dearth  of  "  great  men " 
cannot  be  justly  accused  of  croaking.  The  men  who 
unite  a  good  equipment  with  commanding  abilities 
and  a  zeal  for  public  affairs  have  pretty  nearly  dis- 
appeared from  view.  The  exceptions  are  few,  and 
not  very  conspicuous.  Nearly  all  the  zeal  that 
comes  to  the  surfiEu:e  nowadays  is  expended  in  par- 
tisan industries.  If  a  prominent  senator  or  repre- 
sentative does  make  "  a  superb  effort "  on  some 
occasion  where  a  question  is  mooted  of  importance 
to  the  whole  country,  the  public  are  apt  to  look 
upon  the  demonstration  as  a  diversion  from  the 
usual  course  of  his  thoughts  and  energies  ;  whether 
justly  so  or  not,  they  suspect  behind  what  is  appar- 
ent some  motive  of  thrifty  friendliness  or  of  personal 
political  gain. 

It  is  something  of  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  the  re- 
ports of  Congressional  speeches  to  those  of  such  a 
gathering  as  was  held  lately  in  New  York  to  do 
honor  to  a  citizen  whose  individual  efforts,  it  ap- 
pears, were  the  chief  element  in  deciding  the  des- 
tinies of  fifty  millions  of  people  at  the  epoch  of  our 
recent  general  election.  "  The  Greatest  Captain  of 
his  Age "  presided  on  this  august  occasion ;  the 
pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  press  were  ably  represented. 
The  occasion  was  none  the  less  remarkable — ^let  us 
add,  none  the  less  instructive — because  the  decisive 
efforts  commemorated  had  not  been  made  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  nor  on  the  platform,  nor  in 
the  press.  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorsey  had  not  come  before 
the  country  with  any  new  arguments,  nor  old  ones 
expressed  with  unusual  eloquence.  His  "  achieve- 
ments,'* described  by  Mr.  Beecher  as  "little  less 
than  sublime,''  consisted  in  going  down  to  Indiana 
(with  a  good  deal  of  money  about  him,  as  Mr.  Arthur 
hinted)  and  running  the  Republican  campaign,  there- 
by bringing  about  **  the  redemption  of  that  State," — 
thereby  changing  "  the  aspect  of  this  whole  continent 
for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years."  But  the  interest- 
ing point  in  the  report  of  this  dinner  was  the  fact 
that  here  our  public  men,  ex-senators  and  others, 
were  speaking  from  intimate  knowledge  and  with 
fuU  hearts.  Here  was  shown  familiarity  with  the 
subject,  absorbing  interest  therein,  and  unfeigned 
enthusiasm.  The  newly  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States, — a  gentleman  long  known  to  the 
political  world,  though  not  as  yet  fi&vorably  identified 


with  any  public  measures  of  oonseqnence,— dum^ 
speaking  with  humorous  evasions,  revealed  an  esot- 
eric knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  politics  which 
doubtless  stood  him  in  good  stead  daring  that 
perilous  time  when  Mr.  Dorsey  was  absent  in 
Indiana.  His  speech  was  admirable  of  its  kind, 
and,  we  should  say,  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  parts. 

Mr.  Arthur  very  possibly  is  a  man  of  parts.  His 
letter  of  acceptance  was,  certainly,  better  reading  than 
Mr.  Garfield's  happened  to  be.  It  remains  to  be  fully 
proved,  however,  just  how  much  there  is  in  sndi 
politicians  as  Mr.  Arthur  and  Mr.  Conkling;  after 
all,  they  have  not  had  "  half  a  chance. "  What  the 
country  needs  is  that  men  of  their  caliber  should  be 
relieved  as  much  as  possible  from  the  minute  and 
ignoble  details  of  partisan  politics.  As  things  now 
are,  these  are  the  main  concern  of  public  men.  As 
a  rule,  the  member  of  Congress  is  either  a  •*  boss  " 
himself  or  the  tool  of  a  "  boss."  Some  of  the  early 
American  statesmen,  doubtless,  were  not  any  too 
squeamish  in  their  political  maneuverings ;  but  the 
duties  of  a  manager  in  those  days  were  child*s-play 
compared  with  what  is  now  required,  with  the 
present  extension  of  territory  and  multiplication  of 
offices. 

Now  the  reform  of  the  Civil  Service  is  no  more 
truly  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  body  politic  than 
medical  panaceas  are  for  those  of  the  physical 
system ;  but  it  is  the  one  medicine,  at  present, 
most  needed.  No  one  doubts  that  it  wiU  bring 
a  better  class  of  men  into  the  public  service,  and 
that  it  will  help  to  elevate  the  tone  of  Congress; 
and  when  Congress  is  more  respectable,  it  will  be- 
more  respected;  its  sympathies  will  be  expressed 
not  only  with  greater  dignity  but  with  greater  power. 

Copyright  at  Home   and  Abroad. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  good  result  of  the  now 
inevitable  international  copyright  will  be  an  awak- 
ened interest  in  the  general  subject  of  copyright. 
When  American  publishers  all  have  to  respect  the 
rights  of  foreign  authors,  as  many  have  always  man- 
ifested a  disposition  to  do,  American  authors  wilV 
perhaps,  begin  to  think  it  worth  while  to  sec  that 
their  own  rights  are  respected,  not  only  abroad,  but 
at  home  as  well.  As  it  is,  hardly  any  class  of  pro- 
prietors is  so  careless  of  proprietary  rights  as  Ameri- 
can authors  ;  this  fact  alone  will  explain,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  contradictions  and  uncertainties  of  the 
law.  If  authors  do  not  pay  proper  attention  to* 
their  own  interests,  why  should  the  legislature  and 
the  courts  show  any  "great  solicitude  in  the  mat- 
ter ?  Publishers  are  almost  the  only  ones  who  liti- 
gate, or  who  act  with  any  energy  to  procure 
legislation ;  so  indifferent  are  authors  that  they,  i]»- 
many  cases,  neglect  to  comply  with  the  extremdy 
simple  methods  prescribed  by  Congress  for  securing 
copyright. 

Among  the  matters  that  need  attention  is  the  ex- 
tension of  copyright  terms,  so  that  an  author  maj 
be  in  no  danger  of  losing,  in  his  old  age,  the  firuitf 
of  his  youthful  energy,  and  so,  too,  that  his  children 
may  not  be  beggars  while  others  are  profiting  firoift 
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the  labor  of  his  brains.  Again,  questions  as  to  the 
respective  rights  of  publishers  and  autliors  in  articles 
accepted  by  and  printed  first  in  periodicals,  should 
be  definitely  understood.  Unless  there  is  an  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,  the  publishers,  as  it  stands, 
are  considered  to  be  owners  of  the  copyright  for 
the  first  term ;  though  they  are  very  apt  not  to  insist 
strenuously  upon  their  rights.  But  to  show  how  un- 
certain are  the  workings  of  courtesy  in  these  matters, 
we  might  mention  the  case  of  a  well-known  and  per- 
fectly reputable  English  author,  who  sold  a  story,  at 
a  £ur  and  good  price,  in  manuscript,  to  an  American 
magazine,  and,  without  the  slightest  notification  to 
the  editor,  printed  it  in  a  foreign  journal  before  it 
had  made  its  appearance  in  the  United  States. 
Courtesy  is  a  good  thing,  but  is  apt  to  be  variously 
interpreted  by  different  minds.  Even  after  there  is 
law,  however,  there  will  still  be  ample  room  for 
courtesy. 

In  England,  copyright  of  all  kinds  is  more  prized 
and  guarded  than  in  America.  There  the  courts 
are  remorseless  in  dealing  with  infractions.  But 
in  America,  where  "  protection  'Ms  a  mania  as 
well  as  a  policy,  literary  piracy  has  been  well-nigh 
confounded  with  patriotism,  and  in  the  haste  to 
discriminate  against  the  non-native,  the  native  him- 
self has  been  left  without  proper  protection  either 
abroad  or  at  home.  It  is  the  American  "  protection- 
ist*' who  compels  our  authors  to  expatriate  themselves 
for  a  time  if  they  wish  to  obtain  copyright  abroad  in 
their  vrritings  ;  and  it  is  the  laxity  of  the  pubUc  con- 
science induced  by  the  refusal  to  protect  the  rights 
of  others  that  inclines  our  judges  to  be  lenient 
toward  those  who  offend  at  home  against  the  rights 
even  of  American-bom  authors. 

In  advocating  lately  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  upon 
works  of  art,  we  said  something  about  the  awkward- 
ness and  ignorance  of  Congress  in  dealing  with 
questions  having  any  aesthetic  bearings.  But  our  leg- 
islators can  hardly  be  blamed  for  their  attention  in  the 
past  to  the  interests  of  printers  and  paper-makers 
rather  than  to  those  of  authors,  while  the  former 
have  been  constantly  and  clamorously  present  in  the 
**  lobby,"  and  the  latter  have,  with  notable  exceptions, 
contented  themselves  with  grumbhng  in  the  distance. 
In  America,  as  all  the  world  knows,  it  is  the  lobby, 
rather  than  the  Congress,  that  legislates. 

Let  us  say,  by  the  way,  that  our  English  friends, 
who  have  so  often  brought  home  to  us  *'  the  national 
disgrace'*  of  our  refusal  hitherto  of  international 
copyrii^t,  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  certain 
sometimes  forgotten  facts.  The  *'  lobby  "  of  which 
we  speak,  and  which  has  so  long  successfully  opposed 
the  granting  of  copyright  to  foreign  authors,  has 
been,  though  a  small,  still  a  most  powerful  one,  for 
this  reason,  that  it  worked  in  a  line  with  the  preju- 
dices and  policy  of  Congress  and  the  country  in 
fiivor  of  universal  protection.  Of  course  an  Eng- 
lishman can  say  that  the  whole  system  of  protection 
is  selfish  and  immoral  as  well  as  false  and  mistaken, 
and  should  be  forthwith  abandoned.  But  if  the 
United  States  ever  abandons  this  system  from  a 
oonviction  of  its  selfishness  and  immorality,  she  will 
be  acting  in  such  a  matter  as  England  has  seldom 
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acted.  The  adoption  of  firee-trade  by  Great  Britain 
was  not  a  question  of  virtue,  but  of  life.  The  corn- 
laws  were  not  abolished  in  a  season  of  general 
prosperity,  nor  as  a  matter  of  sentiment.  If  any 
radical  remedies  are  adopted  with  relation  to  Ireland 
at  the  present  crisis,  it  will,  of  course,  be  because 
there  is  a  crisis,  and  not  because  Parliament  is 
spontaneously  moved  to  action  simply  by  a  sense 
of  justice.  All  legislatures  are,  as  a  rule,  moved  to 
radical  action  by  their  understanding  of  the  selfish, 
practical  interests  of  their  constituents.  It  has  come 
to  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  some  publishers,  who 
have  hitherto  opposed  international  copyright,  to 
now  push  in  its  favor.  When  a  man  who  represents 
a  gigantic  book-making  establishment  tells  his 
"  Member "  that  unless  Congress  does  something 
about  it  his  presses  will  have  to  stand  still,  the 
Member  sees  before  him  a  manufacturer  who  must 
be  "protected." 

In  addition  to  these  things,  our  English  friends 
should  take  into  consideration  the  uncounted  thou- 
sands that  have  gone  from  America  in  payment  of 
unprotected  copyrights;  and  they  should  remember, 
too,  that  about  as  soon  as  American  books  were  worth 
steahng  by  English  pirates  they  were  stolen,  and 
that  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  valuable  pro- 
duction there  has  been  as  much  "  stealing  "  on  one 
side  as  on  the  other. 

American  Magazines  in  England. 

The  recent  introduction  of  still  another  American 
magazine  into  England  has  evidently  brought  a  new 
surprise  to  the  writers  of  magazine  notices  on  the 
English  press,  and  that  America  possesses  three  such 
illustrated  monthly  periodicals  as  "  Scribner's," 
"  St.  Nicholas,"  and  "  Harper's,"  is  an  astonishment 
to  the  English  public.  The  success  of  such  American 
periodicals  in  a  foreign  market  is  something  which 
we  have  not  seen  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  This  success  is  gener- 
ally attributed  almost  solely  to  the  superiority  of 
American  engraving  and  the  prodigality  of  illus- 
tration. But  we  doubt  whether  this  is  the  only 
reason.  At  least  there  are  other  causes  at  work ; 
one  of  these  is  the  interest  taken  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  in  American  affairs, — another,  and  an 
important  one,  is  what  may  be  called  the  cosmo- 
politanism of  American  taste. 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  England  (and  in 
fact  throughout  Europe)  that  America  is  very  big, 
very  rich,  and  "tremendously  successful."  But 
those  who  hold  in  common  this  opinion  are  divided 
into  two  principal  classes.  One  class  is  forever 
exalting  the  example  of  America,  in  all  matters 
except  that  of  the  tariff;  the  other  class  regards  us 
not  only  with  anxious  jealousy,  but  socially  as  a 
nation  of  upstarts  whose  mission  it  is  to  "  vulgarize 
the  world."  Not  long  ago  an  English  journal  gave 
frank  expression  to  the  disdain  in  certain  quarters 
regarding  the  public  affairs  of  America.  The  editor 
said  that  these  matters  did  not  "interest"  the  Eng- 
lish people.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  this  lack  of  interest  is  lathex   as^>im^  ^Ccaxw 
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felt.  The  editor  doubtless  despised  American  af- 
fairs, but  he  was  compelled  to  think  about  them. 
The  course  of  the  London  "Times"  with  regard  to 
America  is  at  least  partly  representative  of  English 
feeling.  Now  the  American  in  London  who 
"  takes  in  "  "  The  Times  "  perceives  its  attitude  to 
be  that  of  profound  interest  in  American  affairs, 
alternating  with  fits  of  fright  or  disgust.  For  ten 
days  the  columns  of  "  The  Times  "  will  be  teeming 
with  correspondence  and  telegrams  from,  editorials 
and  communications  concerning,  the  United  States. 
The  regular  correspondent  (writing  from  Phila- 
delphia) will  supply  fuller  details  of  news  already 
telegraphed;  one  or  two  specially  commissioned 
traveling  correspondents  will  send  columns  of  de- 
scription of  American  agriculture  and  manufact- 
ures ;  the  paper  will  contain  reports  of  speeches 
made  in  praise  of  the  New  World  by  members  of 
Parliament  returning  from  their  travels ;  the  com- 
mercial columns  will  be  full  of  American  matters ; 
our  cattle,  our  beef,  our  crops,  the  rapid  payment 
of  our  national  debt,  an  essay  by  Dr.  Beard  in  the 
**  Atlantic,"  will  afford  subjects  for  editorials,  and 
letters  to  the  editor — and  the  general  tone  will  be 
one  of  compliment.  But,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  day, 
the  editor  seems  to  have  said  to  himself:  "  Go  to ! 
We  have  heard  enough  in  favor  of  America.  It 
is  time  to  take  that  too  bumptious  community  to 
task."  Then  the  overgrown  boy  is,  so  to  speak,  laid 
across  the  old  lady's  knees  and  spanked.  The  Thun- 
derer thunders,  and  the  air  is  clear  once  more. 

In  America  there  is  no  very  marked  division  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  England.  Even  those 
who  scornfully  demand,  "  What  have  we  to  do  with 
abroad  ?  "  generally  hurry  abroad  with  their  families 
as  quickly  as  they  can,  and  in  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation as  many  tourists  hail  from  Oshkosh  as  from 
New  York.  America,  in  fact,  has  not  only  heredi- 
tary ties  with  the  Old  World,  but  all  sorts  of 
romantic  associations  with  her.  Though  in  little 
danger  of  entangling  and  warlike  alliances,  and, 
therefore,  not  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
details  of  foreign  diplomacy,  America  still  takes  a 
living  interest  in  the  public  affairs,  the  social  life, 
the  literary  and  art  movements  of  the  whole  world. 

Paris  is  a  cosmopolitan  city,  because  all  the 
world  goes  to  enjoy  itself  in  Paris.  But  one  has 
only  to  read  the  Parisian  journals  to  see  how  essen- 
tially "  provincial,"  or  rather  how  narrow  and 
self-centered,  is  the  Parisian  mind.  What  in 
New  York  would  be  called  the  "  city  department " 
extends  over  nearly  the  whole  paper.  The  telegraphic 
and  other  news  from  "America"  and  from  other 
countries  is  amusingly  inadequate.  What  does  the 
Parisian  care  for  "  abroad,"  until  there  is  danger 
«f  "  abroad  "  crossing  the  Rhine  and  starting  for 
Paris? 

London,  though  not  so  cosmopolitan  as  Paris  as 
a  place  of  residence  or  sojourn,  is,  however,  more 
cosmopolitan  in  its  tastes.  It  is  hospitable  in  the 
reception  of  ideas  from  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  it 
has  an  equal  welcome  for  German  philosophy,  Asi- 
atic poetry,  and    the   "Com^e   Fran5aise."      It 


knows  Longfellow  by  heart,  and  delights  as  well  in 
Omar  Khayam.  London  is  not  hospitable  in  a 
merely  perfunctory  manner;  its  intellectual  wel- 
come is  genuine  and  hearty.  We  doubt  if  London 
would,  under  the  same  circumstances,  treat  Ger- 
man music,  for  instance,  as  Paris  treats  it  to-day. 
The  critics  of  the  British  press  are,  as  a  rule,  men 
of  education,  with  scholarly  views  and,  conse- 
quently, of  generous  instincts — under  conviction 
they  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  say  of  something 
foreign  :  "  This  is  better  than  our  own." 

But  New  York  is  perhaps  even  more  eclectic  in 
its  tastes  than  London.  An  article  on  the  scenes 
of  Dickens's  novels  is  read  not  only  more  widely  in 
America  than  in  England,  but  with  perhaps  a  more 
keen  curiosity  and  relish.  All  Americans  are  by 
nature  "  Passionate  Pilgrims," — the  Old  World  is  a 
lodestone  that  is  always  drawing  them  to  it ;  their 
spirits  go  on  pilgrimage  if  their  bodies  cannot.  The 
impulse  to  move,  that  brought  their  ancestors  here,  is 
an  ineradicable  tendency.  There  is  besides  ao  alert> 
ness  and  receptivity  in  the  national  mind  that  makes 
it  open  to  the  widest  range  of  impressions.  An 
American  magazine,  though  its  leading  desire  may 
be  the  development  of  American  authors,  and  the 
chronicling  and  depicting  of  American  thought, 
scenes,  and  enterprise,  must  still,  if  it  wishes  to 
keep  its  hold  upon  public  attention  at  home,  satisfy 
the  appetite  of  its  readers  for  knowledge  of  the  past 
and  present  of  the  "  Old  World."  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  American  magazines  should 
find  large  audiences  in  another  country  speaking 
the  same  language. 

We  have  said  that  there  are  two  main  opinions 
in  England  concerning  America ;  we  should  speak 
of  a  third  which,  though  naturally  not  so  widely 
held,  is  nevertheless  the  most  correct,  and  the  most 
valuable  for  Americans  to  understand.  It  is  that 
of  wise  and  observant  men  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts,  and 
who  appreciate  our  national  faults  as  well  as  our 
national  virtues.  Obviously  the  thing  most  needed 
to-day  in  America  is  intelligent  self-criticism ;  but 
along  with  this  we  should  welcome  the  remorseless 
criticism  of  sympathetic  friends.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject we  do  not  propose  to  enter  now.  We  wbh, 
however,  to  conclude  by  calling  attention  to  a  kin- 
dred subject — namely,  one  reason  for  the  willing- 
ness of  some  of  the  ablest  of  English  writers  to 
publish  originally  in  American  periodicals.  This 
reason  is  the  growing  conviction  that  although  hith- 
erto, and  naturally  enough,  she  has  not  produced  as 
many  first-class  authors  contemporaneously  as  has 
Great  Britain,  nevertheless  America,  with  her  fifty 
millions  of  people,  is  the  country  of  readers,  and, 
too,  of  intelligent  readers.  A  letter  was  recently 
received  in  New  York  from  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  English  scholars,  in  which  the  writer  speaks  not 
only  for  himself  but  for  another  English  author. 
The  writer  says  that  his  friend  "  would  rather  write 
for  an  American  public  than  in  an  English  maga- 
zine " ;  and,  he  adds,  "  naturally  we  feel  that  we 
speak  to  a  larger  body  of  thinking  and  reading  men.*' 
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THB  GUTXAR- — STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS   IN   CHURCH   MUSIC. — THE   DAGUERREOTYPE. — THE  OLD   VALENTINES. 


The  other  evening  I  was  one  of  a  merry  company 
met  for  friendly  chat  and  to  hear  a  little  music, 
in  a  house  associated  in  my  mind  with  memories 
of  my  youth.  Since  those  happy  days,  a  younger 
generation  has  succeeded  to  the  occupancy  of  the 
old-£Eishioned  house,  and  new  steps  are  on  the  stairs, 
new  £auxs  greet  me  at  the  door-^new  faces,  but  with 
the  lineaments  of  the  old,  and  voices  in  which  still 
is  heard  the  hospitable  welcome  that  always  made 
the  house  dear.  I  never  pass  an  evening  in  that 
house  but  I  feel  myself  in  a  double  existence.  The 
old  time  is  there,  not  alongside  the  new,  but  within 
it,  and  the  memory  of  other  days  runs  through  the 
present  hour  like  the  air  of  a  familiar  melody  through 
the  variations  woven  about  it  by  a  skillful  musician. 
The  old  da3rs  are  as  real  as  if  they  had  never  been 
shattered  into  new  forms  of  beauty  in  the  kaleido- 
scope of  time. 

Thus,  on  this  evening,  my  memo^  was  busy  with 
the  old  associations,  while  my  eyes  were  busy  with 
the  scene  about  me,  when  a  laughing,  entreating 
chorus  of  young  voices  was  heard  with  melodious 
**Oh,  do*s,"  and  "Just  once,  dear  Doctor,"  and 
soon  there  came  the  response  in  the  shape  of  a 
tinkling  shower  of  notes  from  a  guitar !  A  guitar 
in  a  modem  drawing-room  interposed  between 
Giopin  and  Mendelssohn  I  And,  then,  the  two 
rich  voices  that  blended  with  the  instrument,  and  in 
a  time  of  gas  and  telephone,  furnaces  and  elevated 
railroads,  awoke  the  echoes  of  long  ago  with  "  Meet 
me  by  moonlight,  alone. ''  Who  wrote  the  music  and 
the  words  ?  His  name  is  no  doubt  forgotten,  and 
can  one  praise  it,  without  fear  of  being  laughed  at  ? 
But  I  thought,  that  evening,  I  had  never  heard  any- 
thing sweeter.  A  husband  and  wife  were  singing  in 
delightful  accord ;  perhaps  such  voices  would  have 
made  a  poorer  song  welcome — ^yet  why  should  I 
shrink  from  the  learning  of  the  connoisseurs  ?  If 
Wagner  himself  were  here,  yet  would  I  defend  my 
del^t  in  the  lovely  song. 

Have  we  not  too  long  restricted  ourselves  to  the 
piano-forte  as  an  accompaniment  in  our  parlor 
music  ?  Would  not  some  other  instrument  be  wel- 
come even  in  our  public  concerts  ?  It  is  true  the 
violoncello,  the  violin,  and  the  harp,  not  to  mention 
the  comet  (that  most  unsuitable  instrument  for  any 
room,  public  or  private),  are  often  heard  by  them- 
selves, and  break  up,  agreeably  enough,  the  formality 
of  public  concerts,  but  I  should  like  to  see  them 
oftener — all  but  the  comet — and  in  our  ]>arlors. 
I  think  we  should  gain  in  more  ways  than  one,  by 
the  substitution  of  the  older  instruments  for  their 
dumsy  successor. 

In  the  advocacy  of  greater  freedom  and  simplicity 
in  our  daily  life,  this  matter  of  music  becomes  an 
importaat  element  in  the  discussion.  We  need  to 
cultivate  more  the  off-hand,  the  spontaneous,  to 
give  more  scope  to  individual  expression  in  our  ways 


of  meeting — for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  "  lunch- 
es," "  afternoon  teas,"  "  dinners,"  "  receptions,"  and 
"  parties  "  have  a  very  monotonous  family  likeness. 
We  laugh  at  our  Irish  fellow-citizens  for  their  inabil- 
ity to  make  of  their  St.  Patrick's  day  procession  any- 
thing but  an  unpictorial  nuisance,  with  its  mile  o^ 
black  coats,  tall  hats,  and  green  horse-collars,  but  we 
do  no  better  ourselves  in  our  own  public  celebra- 
tions and  in  our  own  private  entertainments.  We 
seem  very  much  afraid  of  the  pretty  and  the  pictur- 
esque, and  while  everywhere  we  "  take  our  pleasures 
sadly,"  there  are  some  circles  where  the  slightest 
approach  to  anything  like  "  having  a  good  time  "  is 
considered  the  worst  possible  taste.  Reading  in 
"  Margaret  Fuller's  Journal "  the  other  day,  I  came 
upon  a  good  hit  at  this  class.  She  is  describing  her 
visit  to   Carlyle:  "  I  assure  you  there  was  never 

anything  so  witty  as  Carlyle's  description  of 

.     It  was  enough  to  kill  one   with  laughing. 

I,  on  my  side,  contributed  a  story  to  his  fund  of 
anecdote  on  this  subject,  and  it  was  fully  appreciated. 
Carlyle  is  worth  a  thousand  of  you  for  that ;  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  laugh  when  he  is  amused,  but  goes 
on  in  a  cordial  human  fashion." 

This  modern  formality,  and  too  frequent  absence 
of  hearty  enjoyment  in  our  social  meetings,  formu- 
lates itself  in  our  music,  which,  like  everything  else 
nowadays,  is  become  so  learned  and  laborious  that 
instead  of  being  a  relaxation  it  is  only  a  continuation 
of  the  day's  tasks  to  listen  to  it.  And  this  is  in- 
creased by  the  ponderous  instrument  on  which  most 
of  the  music  is  made — the  piano-forte.  Now,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  the  side  of  the  Philistines  and 
throw  stones  at  scientific  music :  I  enjoy  it  as  much 
as  anybody ;  only,  I  like  it  in  the  places  where  it 
belongs ;  I  think  it  intolerable  when  it  is  "  tolerable  "; 
and  I  find  it  a  defect  in  the  so-called  '*  musical  people" 
that  they  will  not  admit  that  the  field  of  music  is  a 
wide  one,  with  all  sorts  of  flowers  growing  in  it,  the 
dandelions  quite  as  delightful  in  their  proper  comer 
as  the  roses  in  theirs.  It  is  different  with  lovers  of 
the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  people  who 
know  best  and  most  admire  Titian  and  Angelo, 
Raphael  and  the  Greeks,  are  the  quickest  to  perceive 
the  merit  there  is  in  minor  things, — the  grace  of  a 
Tanagra  statuette,  the  virile  force  in  a  head  by 
Warner,  to  see  that  Bauer  works  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  that  Ryder  is  as  much  a  bom 
picture-maker  as  if  he  had  been  baptized  in  Venice. 
That  is,  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  the 
study  of  the  greatest  and  the  love  of  their  work 
seems  to  open  the  eyes  to  perceive  what  is  really 
excellent  in  any  painter  or  sculptor — old  or  new. 
But,  with  the  worshipers  of  the  great  composers,  the 
opposite  is  usually  the  case  :  one  who  admires  Bee- 
thoven, Wagner,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  finds  himself,  or  pre- 
tends to  find  himself,  actually  incapacitated  for  the 
enjoyment  of  anything  else  in  music    1  VxkO^  vi^ 
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people,  who  express  themselves  in  all  the  forms  of 
disapprobation,  from  quiet  contempt  to  loud  indigna- 
tion, if  one  ventures  to  speak  of  Sullivan  or  Clay. 
Should  the  unwary  so  much  as  mention  "  Pinafore," 
the  amazement  and  surprise  of  the  devotee  of  the 
music  of  the  future  is  not  confined  to  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes,  but  breaks  forth  in  words  of  open 
scorn ;  and  of  late  they  are  beginning  to  shake  their 
heads  sadly  at  the  names  of  Mendelssohn  and  Mozart. 
Mozart,  however,  I  believe  has  long  been  taboo  in 
the  best  circles. 

Now,  this  is  all  very  well ;  it  takes  all  sorts  of 
people  to  make  up  a  world,  and  I  make  no  sort  of 
objection  to  the  whims  and  notions  I  come  across — 
having  no  doubt  plenty  of  my  own.  But  I  like  to 
watch  healthy  human  nature  asserting  itself,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  see  how  naturally,  as  naturally  as  ducks 
take  to  water,  any  assembly  of  really  bright,  intelli- 
gent people  will  welcome  the  happy  accident  of  some- 
thing breaking  up  the  monotonous  formality  to 
which,  by  the  mere  force  of  fashion,  they  had  sur- 
rendered themselves.  There  could  not  have  been 
found  anywhere  in  our  city  a  circle  of  more  intel- 
ligent, better  educated  people  than  made  the  party  I 
spoke  of  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  and  yet  had 
it  not  been  for  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Dr. 

's  guitar  the  evening  would  have  passed  just 

like  any  one  of  twenty  others, — never  fashionably 
formal,  that  is  not  the  way  at  this  house ;  but  the 
elements,  after  all,  are  the  same  there  as  in  more 
formal  houses — chat  and  chat,  a  wall-flower  or  two 
for  background  to  youth  and  beauty,  then  a  little 
piano-forte  with  perhaps  some  singing,  more  or 
less  hard  to  bear ;  then  more  chat,  more  piano ; 
then  filing  off  to  supper  by  twos,  and,  when  the  ban- 
quet, whether  a  trifling,  foolish  one,  or  the  usual 
masterpiece  of  costly  commonplace,  has  been  dis- 
patched, the  multitudinous  "good-night."  This 
predestined  order  the  guitar  broke  up,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  any  "  lover  of  happy  human  faces  "  to 
see  how  the  tinkling  music,  accompanied  by  the 
rich  and  softly  soaring  voices,  proved  the  solvent 
to  the  mild  formality  that  had  us  all  in  thrall. 

Besides  the  character  of  the  music  that  acted  on  us 
so  genially,  there  was  another  charm  in  the  guitar- 
playing — the  picturesque  charm  of  the  instrument 
itself,  and  the  necessity  it  implies  of  freedom,  grace, 
and  picturesqueness  in  the  attitudes  and  movements 
of  the  performer.  It  is  very  hard  for  a  performer 
on  the  piano  to  play  a  picturesque  or  even  graceful 
part.  Of  course  there  are  differences,  and  a  woman 
may  easily  be  graceful  seated  at  the  piano  as  any- 
where else.  But,  to  appear  so,  she  must  sit  so  that 
the  audience  can  see  her  figure  sidewise.  If  she  face 
the  audience  (the  best  way  for  the  voice),  then  she  is 
cut  in  two ;  if  she  sit  with  her  back  to  us,  as  is  com- 
mon enough,  we  are  reminded  that  there  is  but  little 
expression  even  in  the  best  of  backs ;  indeed,  the 
picturesque  element  has  to  be  frankly  surrendered 
when  the  player  is  at  this  ungainly  instrument.  A 
few  painters  have  made  St.  Cecilia  seated  at  the 
organ,  but  the  organ  is  easily  made  pictorial.  Only 
one,  as  I  remember,  has  brought  in  the  piano— Mr. 
Whistler,  who  made  a  very  interesting  picture  of  a 


lady  playing  twilight  songs  at  the  piano,  with  a  little 
girl  listening ;  but  it  was  twilight,  and  in  the  gath- 
ering shadows  the  piano  was  made  to  disappear.* 

But  the  guitar,  the  harp,  the  violin,  the  'cello- 
how  easily  they  lend  themselves  to  the  movements 
of  grace  and  beauty,  how  their  lines  blend  with  the 
lines  of  the  human  form  !  Great  painters  have  seen 
their  opportunity  in  the  harmony  between  the 
shape  of  these  instruments  and  the  forms  of  the 
body,  and  Raphael  did  not  tliink  it  unbecoming  to 
give  Apollo  a  violin  to  charm  the  Muses  with  on 
Olympus.  Bellini,  and  Francia,  and  Bartolommeo 
set  angels  at  the  Virgin's  feet  with  the  lute  in  their 
hands,  and  no  one  thinks  it  ungraceful  or  undigni- 
fied. So  Veronese,  in  his  "  Marriage  in  Cana," 
makes  a  group  of  artists  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments. He  himself  appears  playing  on  the  'cello, 
and  behind  him  Tintoretto,  playing  on  another, 
while  Titian  works  away  at  the  bass-viol  and  Bas- 
sano  uses  the  flute.  This  group  adds  immensely  to 
the  pictorialness  of  the  picture,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
itself  the  picture.  But  fancy  the  four  men  play- 
ing a  quartette  on  two  piano-fortes!  Even  thcdr 
splendid  brocaded  dresses  would  hardly  suffice  to 
carry  off  such  a  performance.  An  artist  may  al- 
ways be  sure  of  getting  something  into  his  picture 
if  he  can  only,  by  hook  or  crook,  make  one  of  these 
stringed  instruments  play  a  part  in  it.  Mr.  May- 
nard,  last  year,  gave  great  piquancy  to  his  strong 
and  graceful  portrait  of  a  young  lady  by  making 
her  tuning  her  meditations  to  the  zim-zim  of  a 
banjo.  And  I  remember  the  portrait  a  now-forgot- 
ten painter  made  of  my  cousin  in  my  childhood  dajrs, 
— she  was  not  my  cousin  by  blood,  but  I  was 
pleased  to  call  her  so,  and  it  would  have  been  an 
odd  sort  of  boy  who  should  have  lost  his  chance  to 
call  such  a  beauty  his  cousin  out  of  prudish  deference 

to  the  genealogists.     O painted  her  in  a  white 

satin  dress,  with  her  sloe-black  hair  wreathed  about 
her  head,  her  neck  and  shoulders  bare,  and  her  fine 
arms  wreathed  about  a  gilded  harp.  I  remember  it  as 
a  fine  picture,  but  perhaps  it  would  not  seem  so  now. 

There  is  another  place  where  I  wish  we  could  see  a 
return  to  the  old  use  of  these  shapely  stringed  in- 
struments— that  is,  in  the  churches.  This  is  as  c^d  as 
the  world — old  as  Egypt,  or  as  Israel,  to  say  nothing 
of  Rome  and  mediaeval  Italy,  and  mediae vid  Eorope 
everywhere.  Oh,  the  flying,  hovering,  resting  angels, 
with  harps,  and  lyres,  and  violins,  and  zithems,  to 
say  nothing  of  bagpipes,  and  cymbals,  and  pipes,  and 
trumpets,  that  smile  down  at  us  in  eternal  cheerful- 
ness from  bossed  roof  and  spandrel,  and  capital  and 
choir-stall,  and  the  storied  door-ways  of  the  churdies 
from  end  to  end  of  Europe !  Why  not  ask  them 
back  again  to  infuse  some  poetry,  and  beauty,  and 
cheerfulness  into  our  dull,  funereal  rites  ?  I  remem- 
ber, as  far  back  as  I  can  remember  anything,  going 
to  a  church  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  where  my  parents 
"attended  meeting,*'  and  seeing,  in  the  singing 
gallery,  the  musicians  accompanying  the  singers  with 
violins  and  the  'cello — I  think  there  must  have  been 
an  organ,  too.     And  a  few  weeks  ago  I  went  to  the 


*  Sec  ScRiBNER  for  August,  1879,  page  485. 
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church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  here  in  New  York, 
to  see  the  beautiful  decorations  with  which  Mr.  Cot- 
tier has  enriched  the  choir ;  and  there  was  a  regular 
band  of  musicians  sitting  in  full  sight,  led  by  a  young 
man  duly  dad  in  a  surplice  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  assistants.  The  music  at  this  church  is  as  fine 
as  one  can  hear  anywhere.  I  have  rarely  had  such 
pleasure,  but  the  sight  of  these  instrumental  per- 
formers was  a  pleasure  to  the  eyes,  added  to  the  satis- 
£u:tion  the  music  gave  the  ear. 

In  other  churches  they  have  instrumental  perform* 
ers  assisting  the  choir-boys  and  the  men  and  women 
of  the  choir,  but  I  do  not  know  where  else  these  are 
placed  so  as  to  be  seen.  Miss  Maud  Morgan,  I  be- 
lieve, plays  upon  the  harp  at  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
bat  all  that  one  sees  is  the  graceful  fern-like  scroll 
of  the  top  of  her  harp  moving  back  and  forth  above 
the  curtained  screen  that  hides  the  choir.  If  we 
vant  to  see  how  graceful  the  lady  is,  with  her 
Ariadne- like  head  bound  about  with  Greek  fillets, 
ve  must  see  it  in  Mr.  Olin  Warner's  bust  of  her. 

I  have  left  myself  no  time  to  speak  of  some  other 
old-&shioned  things  I  wish  might  be  revived  besides 
stringed  instruments.     There  is  the  daguerreotype, 
for  one.     How  much  more  beautiful  than  any  pho- 
tograph were  those  silvery,  refined  pictures  which 
were  the  first  children  of  Daguerre's  invention !  I  well 
remember  the  first  one  seen  in  this  dty,  whether 
taken  here  or  brought  from  Paris  I  do  not  now  re- 
member.    It  was  brought  to  the  office  of  my  father, 
who  all  his  life  was  interested  in  everything  that 
concerned   the  minor   arts,  and   there  I   saw  it  in 
company  with  many  more,  for,  as  may  be  supposed, 
it  awakened  great  curiosity.     I  suppose  the  main 
reason  why  the  di^uerreotype  was  abandoned  was 
the  difficulty  one  had  in  seeing  the  pictures  well. 
The  silvered  plate  made  itself  a  mirror,  and  you  saw 
yourself  when  you  wanted  to  see  your  friend.     But, 
tlus  defect  apart,  it   b  certainly  true  that  the  da- 
goerreotype  excelled  the  photograph  in  delicacy  and 
tnnsporency  of  the   shadows  and  in  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  the  lines,  the  best  untouched  photograph 
^king  coarse  beside  a  good  daguerreotype.     I  be- 
Heve  that  if  some  practitioner  would  take  up  the 
oUer  process  again  there  would  be  many  who  would 
^  to  have  specimens  of  it,  even  if  they  did  not  pre- 
^  it  altogether  to  the  newer  method.     For  children, 
the  daguerreotype    process  is   very  desirable    and 
loiMthing  elusive  and  shadowy,  insisting  on  our 
looking  closer  and  penetrating  into  the  transparent 
*^^with  our  eyes,  gives  movement  and  life  to 
^  image.     There  is  nothing  of  this  variety  in  the 
I^otograph. 

And  the  pretty  valentines  of  long  ago— are  they 
ROW  into  Time's  wallet  of  oblivion  with  New-Year's 
^*^  and  many  another  thing  we  once  thought  well 
^^  The  modern  valentines — ^if  valentines  be  really 
•^t  It  all  imy  longer — are  merely  "members  of  the 
E^  card  fiamily  that  is  now  emigrating  from  some 
^'^^'^  region  to  our  shores,  and  threatens  to  be 
tt  troublesome  as  locusts.  There  is  getting  to  be 
iM  distiiiction  between  cards  nominally  for  one  pur- 
P^  ttd  cards  for  another.    An  Easter  card  may 


do  for  a  birthday,  or  a  Christmas  card  for  a  New- 
Year  memento,  and  any  card  may  be  sent  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  and  the  receiver  be  none  the  wiser. 
But  the  old  cards  were  stately  or  elaborately  elegant 
affiiirs — lace-paper  and  roses,  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  god  of  Love — hearts  and  darts,  arrows 
and  mischievous  eye-beams,  shot  from  a  forest  of 
ambrosial  curls  and  lighting  up  laughing  cheeks. 
They  were  too  costly  and  too  elegant  to  be  sent  with- 
out a  motive,  and  the  happy  receiver  had  no  excuse 
for  being  puzzled  too  long  over  the  problem  of 
"  whence  "  or  **  why."  How  delicate  was  the  ques* 
tion  of  which  to  choose  from  the  stationer's  costly 
store ;  nothing  could  really  be  too  good,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  could  anything  be  too  costly — if  only  we  had 
the  money  to  pay  for  it.  And  how  hard,  too,  was 
the  task  of  addressing  it ;  for,  while  the  sender  must 
in  reason  disguise  his  hand,  he  must  not  disguise  it 
too  cleverly !  Who  knew  if,  disguised  too  skillfully, 
the  writing  might  not  look  like  his  rival's  ?  Then, 
should  it  be  trusted  to  the  postman,  to  be  mixed  up  in 
a  bag  with  letters  from  everybody  to  everybody ;  or, 
should  it  be  given  to  a  special  messenger,  and  the 
sweet  secret  thus  endangered  ?  And  the  dear  girl  to 
whom  we  sent  it ;  how  tremblingly  she  received  it  I 
how,  if  it  came  by  post,  all  the  family  felt  they  had  a 
right  in  it,  and  fingered  it,  guessed  at  the  sender,  and 
teased  the  shy  maiden,  till  the  roses  sprang  firom  the 
paper  to  her  cheeks,  and  drove  the  lilies  from  the 
field.  Then  to  her  chamber,  where  quick  fancy 
followed  her,  and  shut  the  door  and  saw  it  read  with 
her  lovely  eyes,  and  kissed  with  her  pouting  lips, 
and  slipped  under  her  pillow  for*  a  charm  against 
vexing  dreams.  But,  nowadays,  we  buy  them  by 
the  dozen,  in  lots  of  assorted  patterns,  slip  them  into 
perfunctory  envelopes,  stamp  them,  address  them, and 
trust  them  to  the  postman,  who,  as  he  pulls  them  out 
of  the  letter-box,  wishes  St.  Valentine  had  never 
been  canonized,  and  is  glad  when  the  day's  business 
of  sending  love-tokens  to  all  the  world  is  fairly  over, 
and  he  is  free  to  give  a  fagged  and  belated  kiss  to  his 
wife  and  little  ones. 

There  is  one  thing  more — a  trifle  this  time — that 
is,  something  more  trifling  than  the  rest — which  I 
think  we  might  bring  back  with  profit,  and  that  is 
the  working  of  samplers.  This  was  certainly  a 
pretty  way  of  learning  one's  letters  and  how  to 
write  one's  name  ;  and  neatness,  order,  and  the  com- 
bination of  colors  were  taught  in  the  tranquil  hours 
devoted  to  the  sampler  as  tlie  little  one  sat  at  her 
mother's  knee,  far  more  pleasantly  than  these  things 
could  be  gained  in  any  other  way.  How  many 
memories,  dear  in  after  years,  were  worked  into  these 
threads !  These  small  squares  were  gardens,  and 
the  pinks  and  roses  that  were  dispersed  among  the 
more  matter-of-fact  letters  keep  the  fragrance  of 
childhood's  skies  long  after  the  hands  that  planted 
them  are  dust.  Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  be 
tired  of  living  by  machinery,  and  running  a  race 
with  Time,  and  shall  be  willing  to  linger  a  little 
by    Life's    road- way,   and   chat  with   Time   as    he 

flies. 

Clarence  Cook. 
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Reminiscences  by  Thomas  Carlyle.* 

Here  is  Carlyle's  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  at 
last.  It  will  be  read  with  eager  curiosity  by  many 
thousands  of  readers,  at  first  perhaps  with  some 
disappointment ;  since  it  is  not  in  form  a  systematic 
autobiography,  such  as  the  public  had  been  expect- 
ing, but  a  series  of  memorial  notices  of  his  own 
•chief  intimates,— his  father,  his  wife,  Edward  Irving, 
and  Lord  Jeffrey  ;  with  brief  sketches  in  the  appen- 
dix of  Southey  and  Wordsworth,  and  incidentally  of 
many  others.  It  amounts,  however,  to  an  autobi- 
ography. The  author's  reminiscences  of  his  friends 
are  strung  upon  a  thread  of  his  own  personal  expe- 
rience and  are  arranged  in  such  shape  as  to  leave  his 
editor  little  to  do  beyond  printing  the  manuscripts 
as  he  found  them.  When  the  gaps  are  filled  out  by 
aid  of  the  mass  of  letters  and  other  material  in  Mr. 
Froude's  hands,  and  when  those  most  competent  to 
speak  shall  have  added  their  reminiscences  of  Car- 
lyle  to  Carlyle's  reminiscences  of  others,  we  shall 
have  a  continuous  life  of  the  great  Scotchman. 
And  this  will,  after  all,  form  only  a  commentary  on 
his  works,  in  which  there  is  already  such  a  high 
measure  of  self-revelation.  Meanwhile,  these 
reminiscences  are,  in  their  candor  touching  facts 
and  impressions,  indiscreet  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  arrant  gossip.  There  must  be  a  number  of 
persons  still  living  who  will  read  certain  pages  of 
this  volume  with  feelings  of  surprise,  to  say  the 
least.  Lord  Jeffrey's  daughter,  for  example,  if  now 
living, — as  she  was  in  1866  when  the  following 
words  were  written, — may  hardly  be  thankful  for 
the  publicity  with  which  she  is  held  up  as  '*  an 
inferior  specimen  to  either  of  her  parents ;  abstruse, 
suspicious,  timid,  enthusiastic  ;  and  at  length,  on  the 
death  of  her  parents  and  of  her  good  old  jargoning 
husband,  Empson  (a  long-winded  Edinburgh 
Reviewer,  much  an  adorer  of  Macaulay,  etc.),  be- 
came quite  a  morbid,  exclusive  character,  and  lives 
withdrawn  among  her  children  at  Harrowgate  and 
such  places," — a  retirement  which  evidently  avails 
her  little  in  this  instance. 

Lovers  of  Carlyle  will  find  much  in  these  reminis- 
cences to  confirm  their  feeling  toward  their  hero ; 
and  so  will  those  to  whom  he  has  been  a  stumbling- 
block  and  a  wagging  of  the  head.  The  man  is  all 
there  :  his  deep,  fiery  soul;  his  rugged  veracity  and 
independence ;  his  grim  humor ;  his  reverence  and 
his  scorn ;  his  arrogance,  blindness,  and  unreason. 
The  noblest  tenderness  of  his  nature  comes  out  in 
his  tributes  to  his  father  and  his  wife.  The  former 
was  a  mason  of  Ecclefechan,  a  man  of  antique  worth, 
pious  with  the  piety  of  the  peasant  sire  in  Burns's 
"Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"and  with  a  mind — though 
in  the  inarticulate,  unconscious  stage  of  develop- 
ment— to  which  his  son  avers  that  he  had  met  few 
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equal.  All  that  Carlyle  writes  of  his  father  is  un- 
speakably touching.  Take  this  passage  as  one  of 
many : 

"  Oh,  when  I  think  that  all  the  area  in  boundless 
space  he  had  seen  was  limited  to  a  circle  of  some 
fifty  miles  diameter  (he  never  in  his  life  was  farther 
or  elsewhere  so  far  from  home  as  at  Craigenput- 
toch),  and  all  his  knowledge  of  the  boundless  tune 
was  derived  from  his  Bible,  and  what  the  oral 
memories  of  old  men  could  give  him,  and  his  own 
could  gather ;  and  yet,  that  he  was  such,  I  could 
take  shame  to  myself.  I  feel  to  my  father — so 
great  though  so  neglected,  so  generous  also  toward 
me — a  strange  tenderness,  and  mingled  pity  and 
reverence,  peculiar  to  the  case,  infinitely  soft  and 
near  my  heart.  Was  he  not  a  sacrifice  to  roe? 
Had  I  stood  in  his  phice,  could  he  not  have  stood  in 
mine,  and  more  ?  Thou  good  father !  well  may  I 
forever  honor  thy  memory.  Surely  that  act  was  not 
without  its  reward.  And  was  not  nature  great,  out 
of  such  materials  to  make  such  a  man  ?  '* 

But  it  was  toward  his  wife,  more  especially,  that 
the  whole  love  of  his  heart  went  out,  and  a  cry  of 
lamentation  for  her  loss — **  a  background  of  infinite 
wail " — sounds  through  the  entire  book.  She 
seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  most  high-spirited, 
helpful,  and  every  way  lovable  woman,  and  to  have 
been  the  only  ray  of  light  in  the  black  melancholy 
which  gradually  became  his  life-element.  For  forty 
years  she  stood  by  his  side,  bravely  aiding  and 
comforting;  her  valiant  little  economies  and  practi- 
calities alone  making  it  possible  for  him  to  carry  on 
his  literary  work. 

"  I  doubt,  candidly,  if  I  ever  saw  a  nobler  human 
soul  than  this  which  (alas,  alas,  never  rightly  valued 
till  now  ! )  accompanied  all  my  steps  for  forty  years. 
Blind  and  deaf  that  we  are :  oh,  think,  if  tnou  yet 
love  anybody  living,  wait  not  till  death  sweep  down 
the  paltry  Httle  dust-clouds  and  idle  dissonances  of 
the  moment,  and  all  be  at  last  so  mournfully  clear 
and  beautiful,  when  it  is  too  late !  " 

But  apart  from  these  family  relations  and  from 
his  friendship  for  Edward  Irving, — for  whose  large, 
joyous  nature  the  atrabilious  young  scholar  seems  to 
have  had  from  the  first  a  genuine  love  and  admira- 
tion,— apart  from  these  relations,  the  reader  carries 
away  from  this  autobiography  an  unpleasant  im- 
pression of  its  author.  We  confess  to  having  read 
Carlyle  of  late  years  with  ever  increasing  dissent 
and  even  exasperation.  Since  the  *•  Latter-day 
Pamphlets  "  he  had  become  a  common  scold ;  gone 
all — to  use  a  Carlylese  expression — gone  all  to 
shriekiness  and  dyspepsia.  His  denunciation  of 
sham,  flunkeyism,  wordiness,  "giggery,"  etc., 
powerful  as  safire  beyond  any  satire  with  which 
this  century  is  acquainted,  is,  as  philosophy,  alto* 
gether  misleading  and  wide  of  the  truth.  His  pe^ 
simism  had  no  scientific  basis  like  Schopenhauer^ 
but  sprang  from  temperament  and  causes  entirely 
personal.  His  root  of  bitterness  was— as  these  rem- 
iniscences make  evident — nothing  else  than  literal 
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physical  dyspepsia.  His  vision  of  the  world  was  a 
dyspeptic  dream,  as  truly  as  De  Quincey*s  was  for 
many  years  an  opium  dream.  As  Thackeray  said 
of  Swift,  "he  saw  bloodshot."  Against  this  dark 
humor,  with  which  he  maintained  an  heroic  life-long 
struggle,  his  sole  remedy  was  work.  Work  then 
became  his  panacea ;  work  and  endurance  the  last 
word  of  his  philosophy  as  of  Goethe's  in  "  Faust." 
Against  the  human  longing  for  happiness — by  him 
unattainable — he  vented  his  fiercest  scorn  ;  no  hap- 
piness here ;  work  then  to  keep  off  the  blue  devils — 
work  till  you  find  rest  in  the  grave,  L  'bi  saez'a  indig- 
nafw  cor  uiterius  lacerare  nrquit,  Carlyle's  san'a 
indignatio  indeed  was  not  the  steel-cold  misan- 
thropy of  Swift ;  it  had  a  burning  core  of  love  and 
reverence.  But  of  faith  in  humanity  or  of  hope  for 
its  future  he  had  almost  as  little  as  his  great  fore- 
runner. There  is  a  monstrous  egoism  in  the 
words  in  which  he  records  his  "  conversion  "  : 

"This  year  I  found  that  I  had  conauered  all  my 
skepticisms,  agonizing  doubtings,  fearful  wrestlings 
witn  the  foul  and  vile  and  soul-murdering  Mud-gods 
of  my  epoch  ;  had  escaped  as  from  a  worse  than 
Tartarus,  with  all  its  Fhlegethons  and  Stygian 
quagmires,  and  was  emerging  free  in  spirit  into  the 
eternal  blue  of  ether,  where — blessed  be  heaven  ! — 
I  have,  for  the  spiritual  part,  ever  since  lived,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  welterings  of  my  poor  fellow- 
creatures,  in  such  multitudes  and  millions  still 
stuck  in  that  fatal  element,  and  have  had  no  concern 
whatever  in  their  Puseyisms,  ritualisms,  metaphysi- 
cal controversies  and  cobwebberies,  and  no  feeling 
of  my  own  except  honest  silent  pity  for  the  serious 
or  religious  port  of  them,  and  occasional  indignation, 
for  the  poor  world's  sake,  at  the  frivolous  secular 
and  impious  part,  with  their  universal  suffrages, 
their  nigger  emancipations,  sluggard  and  scoundrel 

J)rotection  societies,  and  *■  unexampled  prosperities  * 
or  the  time  being!  " 

The  passages   of  most   general  interest   in   the 
present  volume  are  perhaps  those  in  which  Carlyle 
puts  down  his  impressions  of  his  famous  literary 
contemporaries,  and  yet  these  are  precisely  the  ones 
in  which  he  shows  to  least  advantage.     For  one 
whose  constant  sermon  was  Ehrfurcht — Ekrfurcht! 
— he  shows  himself  singularly  irreverent  and  un- 
sympathetic toward  men  who  were  sometimes,  in 
many  respects,  his  superiors.     His  slight  recogni- 
tion of  them  might  be  called  grudging,  were  it  not 
that  it  seems  quite  free  from  envy,  and  proceeding 
from  genuine  intolerance  and  lack  of  appreciation. 
His  opinions  and  whims  have  been  so  thoroughly 
made  known  from  time  to  time,  both  in  his  own 
writings*  and  through   numerous  interviewers,  that 
little  remains  to  add  on  this  head.     That  he  greatly 
admired    Dickens's    books    and    disliked    George 
Eliot's ;  that  he  denied  to  Keats  anything  beyond 
"  a  certain   vague,  random   tunefulness  " ;   that  he 
had  of  late    taken  to   denouncing  all   poetry  and 
almost  all   literature — proclaiming  loudly  and  volu- 
minously  the   virtues   of  silence; — all    this  is   so 
fiunUiar  that  no  one  will  be  surprised  at  any  literary 
judgments  in  these  reminiscences.     With  all  their 
wrong'headness  and  perversity,  his  sketches  of  peo- 
]de  are  inTariablj  interesting.      His  eyes  had  a 


terrible  sharpness.  He  saw  rather  by  lightning 
flashes  than  in  even  daylight,  but  he  seized  unerr- 
ingly the  characteristic,  and  flung  away  the  rest. 
He  saw  even  the  gifts  which  he  undervalued  or  de- 
spised. Poor  old  Coleridge  at  Highgate,  shuffling 
about  in  the  garden  and  talking  incomprehensible 
things  about  "reason"  and  "understanding,"  is 
made  to  appear  very  laughable ;  but  we  need  not 
quote  anything  of  that,  as  it  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  description  in  the  life  of  Sterling.  This  of 
Charles  Lamb,  however,  is  new  and  sufficiently 
startling : 

"  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister  came  daily  once,  or 
oftener  ;  a  very  sorry  pair  of  phenomena.  Insuper- 
able proclivity  to  gin  m  poor  old  Lamb.  His  talk 
contemptibly  small,  indicating  wondrous  ignoitmce 
and  shallowness,  even  when  it  was  senous  and 
good-mannered,  which  it  seldom  was,  usually  ill- 
mannered  rto  a  degree),  screwed  into  frosty  arti- 
ficialities, ghastly  make-believe  of  wit,  in  fact,  more 
like  "diluted  insanity  "  (as  I  defined  it)  than  anything 
of  real  jocosity,  humor,  or  geniality.  A  most  slender 
fiber  of  actual  worth  in  that  poor  Charles,  abun- 
dantly recognizable  to  me  as  to  others,  in  his  better 
times  and  moods ;  but  he  was  cockney  to  the  mar- 
row ;  and  cockneydom,  shouting  *  glorious,  mar- 
velous, unparalleled  in  nature !  '  all  his  days,  had 
quite  bewildered  his  poor  head,  and  chumea  nearly 
all  the  sense  out  of  the  poor  man.  He  was  the 
leanest  of  mankind;  tiny  black  breeches  buttoned 
to  the  knee-cap  and  no  further,  surmounting  spin- 
dle-lees also  in  black  ;  face  and  head  fineish,  black, 
bony,  lean,  and  of  a  Jew  type  rather ;  in  the  eyes  a 
kina  of  smoky  brightness  or  confused  sharpness ; 
spoke  with  a  stutter  ;  in  walking  tottered  and  shuf- 
fled; emblem  of  imbecility  bodily  and  spiritual 
(something  of  real  insanity  I  have  understood),  and 
yet  something,  too,  of  human,  ingenuous,  paUietic, 
sportfully  much  enduring.  Poor  Lamb  !  He  was 
infinitely  astonished  at  my  wife  and  her  quiet  en- 
counter of  his  too  ghastly  London  wit,  by  a  cheer- 
ful native  ditto.     Adieu,  poor  Lamb  !  " 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  poor  Lamb,  though 
of  course  a  lesser  man  than  his  critic,  had  some 
"  fine  translunary  things  "  in  him  beyond  Carlyle's 
attainment.  In  particular,  the  cheerful  fortitude 
with  which  he  bore  a  lot  far  more  tragical  than  the 
latter's  dyspepsias  and  "  obstructions  "  had  a  hero- 
ism beside  which  the  Scotchman's  perpetual  jere- 
miads look  even  unmanly. 

Of  De  Quincey  he  speaks  contemptuously,  and  of 
Proctor  with  patronizing  kindness,  calling  them 
both  "  pretty  little  fellows."  He  is  juster  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  whom  he  seems  to  have  liked,  and  to  Mill 
whom*  he  respected.  The  latter 's  talk  he  found 
somewhat  "  wintry,  but  always  well-informed  and 
sincere."  The  famous  episode  of  the  burning  of 
the  "  French  Revolution  "  manuscript,  he  describes 
as  follows  : 

"  How  well  do  I  still  remember  that  night  when 
he  came  to  tell  us,  pale  as  Hector's  ghost,  that  my 
unfortunate  first  volume  was  burnt.  It  was  like 
half  sentence  of  death  to  us  both,  and  we  had  to 
pretend  to  take  it  lightly,  so  dismal  and  ghastly  was 
his  horror  at  it,  and  try  to  talk  of  other  matters. 
He  staid  three  mortal  hours  or  so  *,  his  d^^SiXV^oit^ 
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quite  a  relief  to  us.  Oh,  the  burst  of  sympathy  my 
poor  darlinp;  then  gave  me,  flinging  her  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  openly  lamenting,  condoling,  and  en- 
couraging like  a  nobler  second  self!  Under  heaven 
is  nothing  beautifuler.  We  sat  talking  till  late  ; 
*  shall  be  written  again  *  my  fixed  word  and  reso- 
lution to  her.  Which  proved  to  be  such  a  task  as 
I  never  tried  before  or  since.  I  wrote  out  *  Feast 
of  Pikes  '  (vol.  ii.),  and  then  went  at  it.  Found  it 
fairly  impossible  for  about  a  fortnight;  passed 
three  weeks  (reading  Marryat's  novels) ;  tried 
cautious-cautiously,  as  on  ice  paper-thin,  once 
more ;  and,  in  short,  had  a  job  more  like  breaking 
my  heart  than  any  other  in  my  experience." 

One. may  smile  respectfully  when  Carlyle  says  of 
"  his  Jeanie  "  :  **  Not  all  the  Sands  and  Eliots  and 
babbling  cohiu  of  *  celebrated  scribbling  women  ' 
that  have  strutted  over  the  world  in  my  time,  could, 
it  seems  to  me,  if  all  boiled  down  and  distilled  to 
essence,  make  one  such  woman."  But  remember- 
ing Mill's  similar  wife-worship,  it  is  a  slight  shock 
to  one's  feelings  to  read  Carlyle's  disparaging  allu- 
sions to  his  friend's  bride.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  en  revanche  what  Mill  thought  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle. 

With  Southey— •'whora  he  estimates  quite  fairly — 
he  apparently  had  more  sympathy  than  with  Words- 
worth, but  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his  final  in- 
terview with  Southey,  at  Sir  Henry  Taylor's,  lets  in 
a  curious  light  on  the  foundation  of  this  sympathy  : 

"  Our  talk  was  long  and  earnest ;  topic  ultimately 
the  usual  one,  steady  approach  of  democracy,  with 
revolution  (probably  explosive)  and  a  finis  incom- 
putable to  man ;  steady  decay  of  all  morality, 
f>oliiical,  social,  individual;  this  once  noble  En^- 
and  getting  more  and  more  ignoble  and  untrue  m 
every  fiber  of  it,  till  the  gold  (Goethe's  composite 
king)  would  all  be  eaten  out,  and  noble  England 
would  have  to  collapse  in  shapeless  ruin,  whether 
forever  or  not  none  of  us  could  know.  Our  perfect 
consent  on  these  matters  gave  an  animation  to 
the  dialogue,  which  I  remember  as  copious  and 
pleasant. 

"  Pleasant "  likewise  no  doubt  was  their  perfect 
agreement  about  "  poor  Shelley  " — "  a  kind  of  ghastly 
object,  colorless,  pallid,  without  health  or  warmth 
or  vigor  ;  the  sound  of  him  shrieking,  frosty,  as  if  a 
ghost  were  trying  to  *  sing  to  us  *;  the  temperament 
of  him  spasmodic,  hysterical,  etc."  Of  Wordsworth 
he  writes  :  "His  works  I  knew  but  never  consider- 
ably reverenced ;  could  not  on  attempting  it.  *  *  * 
Had  a  fine,  limpid  style  of  writing  and  delineating 
in  his  small  way.  *  *  *  In  fact,  a  rather  dull, 
hard-tempered,  unproductive  and  almost  wearisome 
kind  of  man;  not  adorable,  by  any  means,  as  a 
great  poetic  genius."  He  gives  several  amusing 
descriptions  of  meetings  with  Wordsworth,  one  of 
which  we  subjoin  as  characteristic : 

"  Dinner  was  large,  luminous,  sumptuous  ;  I  sat 
a  long  way  from  Wordsworth ;  dessert,  I  think,  had 
come  in,  and  certainly  there  reigned  in  all  quarters 
a  cackle  as  of  Babel  (only  politer,  perhaps^,  which 
far  up  in  Wordsworth's  quarter  (who  was  leftward 
on  my  side  of  the  table)  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
sententious,  rather  louder,  logical  and  quasi-scien- 
tific turn,  heartily  unimportant  to  gods  and  men,  so 


far  as  I  could  judge  of  it  and  of  the  other  babble 
reigning.  I  look  upward,  leftward,  the  coast  be- 
ing luckily  for  a  moment  clear ;  then,  far  off, 
beautifully  screened  in  the  shadow  of  his  vertical 
green  circle,  which  was  on  the  farther  side  of  him, 
sat  Wordsworth,  silent,  slowly  but  steadily  gnaw- 
ing some  portion  of  what  I  judged  to  be  raisins, 
with  his  eye  and  attention  placidly  fixed  on  these 
and  these  alone.  The  sight  of  whom,  and  of  his 
rock-like  indiflerence  to  the  babble,  quasi-scientific 
and  other,  with  attention  turned  on  tne  small  prac- 
tical alone,  was  comfortable  and  amusing  to  me, 
who  felt  like  him  but  could  not  eat  raisins.  ' 

Carlyle's  contempt  for  science,  which  has  so 
grieved  his  admirer,  Professor  Tyndall,  comes  out 
here  and  there,  as  in  his  allusion  to  *'  Darwin  on 
Species  "  :  "  Wonderful  to  me  as  indicating  the 
capricious  stupidity  of  mankind ;  never  could  read  a 
page  of  it,  or  waste  the  least  thought  upon  it." 

There  are  a  few  references  to  American  persons 
and  things  which  will  perhaps  interest  readers  in 
this  country.  Emerson's  famous  call  upon  him  at 
Craigenputtoch — concerning  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  it  was  like  the  visit  of  an  angel — he 
here  chronicles  briefly  :  "  The  visit  of  Emerson  from 
Concord,  and  our  quiet  night  of  clear,  fine  talk  was 
also  very  pretty  to  both  of  us."  Emerson,  he  tells 
us  elsewhere,  sent  him  the  first  money  that  he  re- 
ceived from  the  publication  of  the  **  French  Revo- 
lution " — ;^i5o,  the  profits  of  the  American  edition. 
Readers  of  "  The  Nigger  Question,"  and  "  Shooting 
Niagara,"  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  Carlyle  hated 
democracy,  and  had  no  great  liking  for  the  "  thirty 
millions  of  bores "  who  inhabited  this  republic. 
The  feeling  emerges  occasionally  in  these  reminis- 
cences, as  in  his  notice  of  Harriet  Martineau,  and 
especially  in  speaking  of  Lady  Jeff"rey  :  **  She  was 
sister  of  the  *  Commodore  Wilkes '  who  boarded 
the  Trent  some  years  ago,  and  almost  involved  us 
in  war  with  Yankeeland  during  that  beautiful  nigger 
agony  or  *  civil  war '  of  theirs !  "  On  this  passage 
Mr.  Froude  makes  the  following  note: 

"  Some  years  after  these  words  were  written, 
Carlyle  read  *The  Harvard  Memorial  Biographies.' 
He  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  account  of  the 
gallant  young  men  whose  lives  are  there  described, 
and  said  to  me,  *  Perhaps  there  was  more  in  that 
matter,  after  all,  than  I  was  aware  of.' " 

In  this  case  the  palliation  is  more  lamentable  than 
the  original  oflense.  If  Carlyle  could  find  nothing 
righteous  in  the  cause  of  the  North,  at  least  the 
devoted  heroism  of  the  S>outh  was  something  not  to 
be  inhumanly  ignored,  or  described  as  merely  "  the 
burning  of  a  dirty  chimney. " 

But  the  reading  of  this  autobiography  makes 
only  too  plain  the  truth  of  Lowell's  saying  that 
Carlyle  was  a  case  of  arrested  development.  There 
was  no  falling  off  in  power.  His  insight  into  cer- 
tain sides  of  truth,  his  unequaled  brilliancy  in  pre- 
senting the  characters  of  men  and  of  historic  epodis 
were  never  greater  than  in  the  **  French  Revolu- 
tion." But  in  wisdom,  in  human  sympathy,  in  the 
ability  to  modify  old  opinions  and  accept  new  views 
there  was  a  complete  stand-still.     We  may  well 
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contrmst  the  desperation  of  his  later  utterances  with 
the  gentle  optimism  of  our  own  Emerson  and  take 
the  latter*s  "Fortune  of  the  Republic*'  as  the 
better  gospel. 


»*  • 


Schooler's  "  History  of  the  United  States. 

■ 

The  special  raison  cTttre  of  Mr.  Schouler's  his- 
tory seems  to  be  that  it  opens  to  the  general  public 
a  field  which  has  hitherto  been  accessible  mainly 
through  the  pages  of  historical  magazines  and  anti- 
quarian monographs.  Its  key-note  is  struck  in  a 
single  sentence  of  the  preface  :  "  My  main  desire  is 
to  interest  and  instruct  my  countrymen  in  a  period 
of  American  history  which  exhibits  the  primitive 
Union  and  primitive  manners."  Would  the  inquir- 
ing reader  know  the  underlying  cause  of  the  heavy 
appearance  of  Washington's  lower  face ;  or  the 
name  of  the  person  who  once  ventured  to  slap  the 
Father  of  his  Country  upon  the  shoulder ;  or  the 
name  and  story  of  the  little  Quaker  boy,  who, 
annoying  Washington  by  an  idolatrous  and  absurd 
pilgrimage  in  pursuit  of  him  through  a  retired  street 
of  Philadelphia,  was  at  last  put  to  rout  by  a  most 
profound  and  sarcastic  bow  from  the  great  man ;  or 
a  multitude  of  other  like  matters,  not  to  be  found  in 
an  ordinary  library,  and*  yet  extremely  interesting 
and  valuable  for  the  side-lights  which  they  cast  upon 
early  American  history  and  manners  ?  He  will  find 
them  in  Mr.  Schouler's  work,  lovingly  culled  from 
an  evidently  large  collection  of  newspapers  and 
tracts  of  the  time ;  and,  unless  he  has  been  a  special 
rather  than  a  general  reader,  he  will  gain  from  it  a 
new  and  fuller  notion  of  America  and  the  Americans 
of  the  period  covered  by  the  volume. 

The  addendum  to  the  title  is,  to  some  extent,  mis- 
leading, as  it  marks  the  period,  not  the  special  sub- 
ject,  of  the  work.     Political  history  is  an  incidental, 
not  a  fundamental  feature,  and  it  is  perhaps  acci- 
dental, but  certainly  characteristic,  that,  while   two 
fall  pages  are  given  to  the  rough-and-tumble  fights 
on  Ae  floor  of  the  House  in  1798,  between  Lyon 
and  Griswold,  exactly  the  same  space  is  given  to  the 
Virginia  and   Kentucky  Resolutions  of   the  same 
year — ^the  most  £ar-reaching  legislative  acts,  except- 
ing &e  Ordinances  of  Secession  and  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Acts  and  Amendments,  in  our  political  history. 
Political  history  is  treated  very  much  after  the  man- 
>iw  of  Hildreth;  but   Mr.  Schouler  has  evidently 
consnltcd  Hildreth's  authorities,  and  has  been  dis- 
quieted to  find   the   lines   in   some   of    Hildreth *s 
portraits,  particularly  in  those  of  Jefferson  and  Ham- 
ilton, drawn  too  deeply  in   some    places  and   too 
li^tly  in  others.     He  has,  therefore,  been  impelled 
to  give  us  portraits  from  his  own  pen,  in  which  he 
^^  dealt  too  lightly  with  the  darker  lines  of  Jeffer- 
»on'i  character,  and  too  heavily  with  those  of  Ham- 
pton's; but  his  error  in  this  resi>cct  is   a  useful 
^*pticm  to  the  general  direction  of  much  of  our 
*"^  hbtorical  writing.     He  has  brought  out  more 
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clearly  than  either  Hildreth  or  von  Hoist  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  British  as  well  as  a  French  faction  in 
America  at  this  time,  and  the  reasons  why  each  had 
a  fair  right  to  discredit  the  rigid  political  virtue  of 
the  other.  His  portraits  of  John  Adams  and  his 
Cabinet,  particularly  of  Pickering  (though  in  this  he 
owes  much  to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lodge),  are  distinct 
and  well  done.  If  the  line  of  absolute  truth  could 
be  discovered,  he  is  probably  on  the  side  opposite  to 
both  Hildreth  and  von  Hoist, — as  near  it  as  Hildreth 
and  very  much  nearer  than  von  Hoist  is  during  this 
period;  and  a  consecutive  reading  of  Hildreth, 
von  Hoist,  and  Schouler  would,  by  a  sort  of  chromo- 
hthographic  process,  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
a  very  distinct  and  true  impression  of  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States  during  the  years  1789- 
1801.  As  a  complement  to  Hildreth  and  a  cor- 
rective, in  its  first  volume,  to  von  Hoist,  Mr. 
Schouler's  history  gives  good  promise  of  popular 
usefulness  and  life. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  been 
fuller  in  citing  authorities  and  in  giving  the  pages, 
as  well  as  the  volumes,  of  his  references.  The 
reader  must,  in  general,  be  content  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  matter  and  spirit  of  the  original  are 
correctly  conveyed,  as  they  certainly  are. 


•« 


H.  H.'a"  "Century  of  Dishonor.*** 


"  H.  H.'s"  book  cannot  be  recommended  to  the 
reading  of  those  Americans  who  desire  to  think  well 
of  their  government  and  of  humanity.  The  title  of  the 
work  is  felicitous.  It  must  have  been  chosen  before 
the  book  was  written,  for  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that 
when  the  author  projected  her  work,  after  some  medi- 
tation on  its  scope  and  purpose,  she  naturally  felt  that 
a  sketch  of  the  dealings  of  the  Government  with 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes  during  the  last  one  hundred 
years  would  be  the  history  of  a  century  of  dishonor. 
And  this  is  exactly  what  the  book  is,  without  the  least 
attempt  to  extenuate  any  fault  or  to  set  down  aught  in 
malice.  It  is  a  terribly  realistic  picture — a  remorse- 
lessly faithful  study.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  there 
are  points  of  light  in  the  history  of  the  dealings  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  this  authentic  and  official  his- 
tory is  one  of  wicked  oppression,  treachery,  and  dis- 
honesty on  the  one  side,  and  of  suffering  and  of 
violence,  springing  from  an  existence  embittered  by 
tyranny,  on  the  other. 

With  great  discretion,  the  author  begins  her  nar- 
rative with  the  story  of  the  wrongs  of  the  Delawares. 
They  are  introduced  thus  early  because  they  were 
the  aborigines  who  once  inhabited  the  region  in 
which  the  most  populous  portion  of  the  republic  is 
now  situated — that  portion  which  stretches  from  the 
Hudson  River  to  the  Potomac  The  Delawares, 
too,  were  the  tribe  who  welcomed  Hudson  when 
he  anchored   the   Half- Moon  in  what  is   now  the 
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harbor  of  New  York.  And  one  cannot  repress 
a  feeling  of  sadness  as  he  remembers  that  these  sim- 
ple-hearted savages  greeted  their  future  destroyers 
with  the  exclamation  of  "  Behold !  the  gods  have 
come  to  visit  us  !  "  The  first  treaty  with  the  Dela- 
wares  was  made  in  1778,  and,  with  graphic  p>ower, 
the  author  sketches  their  sad  history  as  they  were 
driven  year  by  year  farther  and  farther  into  the 
West,  their  perpetually  renewed  treaties  f>erpetually 
broken,  their  homes  destroyed  as  soon  as  built,  and 
their  property  taken  from  them  as  soon  as  collected 
together,  until,  after  a  century  of  struggle,  we  find 
the  feeble  remnant  of  the  once-powerful  nation,  a 
little  band  of  eighty-one  in  number,  driven  into  a 
corner  of  the  Indian  Territory,  And  when  we  turn 
to  the  digest  of  laws  which  these  so-called  savages 
enacted  for  their  own  government,  when  they  were 
in  possession  of  what  was  solemnly  declared  to  be 
their  permanent  home,  we  may  well  be  amazed  that 
a  people  so  intelligent  and  conscientiously  exact  in 
their  dealings  with  their  fellow-men  should  have 
submitted  without  resistance  to  the  wrongs  which 
they  have  endured.     On  this  point  the  author  says : 

**  We  are  too  much  inclined  to  read  these  records 
carelessly,  without  trying  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
condition  of  affairs  which  they  represent.  It  has 
come  to  be  such  an  accepted  thing  m  the  history  and 
fate  of  the  Indian  that  he  is  to  be  always  pushed  on, 
always  in  advance  of  what  is  called  the  march  of  civ- 
ilization, that  to  the  average  mind  statements  of 
these  repeated  removals  come  with  no  startling 
force  ana  suggest  no  vivid  picture  of  details — only  a 
sort  of  re-assertion  of  an  atstract  general  principle. 
But,  pausing  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  such 
statements  actually  mean  and  involve,  imagining 
such  processes  applied  to  some  particular  town  or 
village  that  we  happen  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with,  we  can  soon  come  to  a  new  realization  of  the 
full  bearing  and  import  of  them;  such  uprooting, 
such  perplexity,  sucn  loss,  such  confusion  and  un- 
certainty, inflicted  once  on  any  community  of  white 
people  anywhere  in  our  land,  would  be  considered 
quite  enough  to  destroy  its  energies  and  blight  its 
prospects  for  years.  It  may  very  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  of  our  small  communities  would 
have  recovered  from  such  successive  shocks,  changes, 
and  forced  migrations  as  soon  and  as  well  as  have 
many  of  the  Indian  tribes.  It  is  very  certain  that 
they  would  not  have  submitted  to  them  as  patiently." 

Another  picture  presents  the  Winnebagoes  as 
they  were  seen  by  Captain  Carver,  who  visited  them 
in  1776.  Here  we  behold  them  in  the  simple 
comfort  of  their  forest  homes,  hospitable,  gentle, 
courteous,  and  inoffensive.  They  lived  in  plenty, 
sustaining  themselves  on  wild  game  which  filled  the 
country,  and  on  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  some 
of  which  they  raised  from  the  seed,  and  some  of 
which  were  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Well  may  the 
author  exclaim,  "  How  can  we  bear  to  contrast  this 
picture  of  peace,  plenty,  and  gracious  hospitality 
among  the  ancient  Winnebagoes  with  the  picture  of 
their  descendants,  only  two  generations  later,  hunted, 
driven,  starved  !  "  For  it  was  this  tribe  which  was, 
in  successive  years,  compelled  to  give  up  reservation 
after  reservation  on  which  they  had  been  settled  by 
a  beneficent  and  patriarchal  government. 


It  is  shown  with  great  force  that  the  practice  of 
the  Government  has  been,  while  constantly  incolcat- 
ing  upon  the  Indians  the  duty  of  maintaining  them- 
selves, to  remove  them  as  soon  as  they  were  well  at 
work  making  homes.  To  the  Indian  the  injunction 
"  move  on  "  has  been  a  perpetual  menace  and  warn- 
ing. He  has  moved  on,  in  spile  of  the  most  solemn 
promises  that  he  should  never  again  be  molested. 
Treaties  made  with  Indians  are  only  made  to  be 
broken.  And  the  aim  of  this  book  is  not  only  to 
show  how  wickedly  our  Government  has  dealt  with 
the  aborigines  of  the  country,  but  to  point  to  the 
only  remedy  which,  at  this  late  day,  can  be  made 
available  against  future  oppression  —  the  absolute 
deeding  to  each  individual,  in  severalty,  of  his  share 
of  the  lands  held  in  common. 

Bevan's  "Sermons  to  Students."* 

The  object  of  these  discourses  is  to  bring  studious 
persons,  and  those  especially  who  are  entering  upon 
professional  life,  into  sympathy  with  religion,  and 
into  the  practice  of  it.  It  is  not  asserted  that  there 
is  any  special  need  of  mediation  between  the  churches 
and  the  classes  addressed  by  the  preacher ;  never- 
theless, some  instinct  of  a  breach  that  needs  healing 
may  have  found  expression  in  them.  If  all  the 
preachers  had  been  as  kipdly  and  as  wise  as  Dr. 
Bevan  proves  himself  in  these  thoughtful  discourses, 
there  would  now  be  no  danger  to  fear  the  alienation 
of  the  educated  classes  from  the  church. 

The  first  sermon  treats  of  the  relation  between 
religion  and  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect ;  the  sec- 
ond discusses  the  claims  of  religion  upon  the  student 
of  physical  science ;  the  third,  the  lawyer's  interest 
in  religion  ;  the  fourth,  religion  as  it  presents  itself  to 
the  physician  ;  the  fifth,  religion  and  art ;  the  sixth, 
religious  and  irreligious  theology  ;  the  seventh,  more 
broadly,  religion  and  life.  The  preacher  succeeds 
fairly  in  putting  himself  into  the  places  of  the  people 
to  whom  he  is  talking;  he  seems  to  comprehend  the 
peculiar  temptations  and  difficulties  of  each  of  the 
classes  addressed,  and  he  endeavors  to  show  that  in 
the  religious  life  the  precise  aids  will  be  found  by 
which  these  temptations  may  be  met  and  these  diffi- 
culties overcome.  What  he  says  to  lawyers  respect- 
ing the  danger  of  becoming  the  slaves  of  technical- 
ity;  of  subordinating  moral  convictions  and  principles 
to  statutory  rules ;  of  sinking  into  mere  partisan 
fighters,  and  of  becoming  cynical  through  much 
familiarity  with  the  worst  side  of  human  nature,  is 
not  especially  new  or  profound,  but  it  is  cleverly 
and  temp>erately  stated.  The  professional  snares  of 
the  physician,  also,  and  the  crippling  and  benumb- 
ing effects  upon  his  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  certain 
portions  of  his  practice,  are  well  set  forth.  And,  not 
to  be  too  generous  in  his  counsels  and  cautions.  Dr. 
Bevan  administers  to  the  men  of  his  own  profession 
some  good  advice  respecting  the  need  of  keeping 
their  theology  religious,  and  of  making  the  study  of  it 
helpful  rather  than  harmful  to  the  spiritual  life.  No 
hint  in  the  volume  is  more  pertinent. 

*  Sermons  to  Students  and  Thoughtful  Persons.  By  Llew- 
elyn D.  Bevan,  LL.  B.,  D.  D.  New  York:  Chailes Scribnei's 
Sons. 
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Dr.  Bevan  came,  not  long  ago,  from  a  Congrega- 
tional church  in  London  to  what  had  been  an  Old- 
School  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York ;  but  these 
sermons  do  not  reveal  any  reaction  of  his  thought 
toward  a  more  rigid  theology.  Indeed,  signs  may 
be  found  in  them  of  a  broad  and  catholic  mind. 
When  he  says,  concerning  God,  that  to  represent  His 
action  as  "  anything  partial,  anything  which  is  like  fa- 
voritism, the  neglect  of  any,  the  furtherance  of  some, 
is  irreligious,  not  to  say  immoral,  and  theology  must 
be  guarded  against  the  approach  to  such  an  error 
and  confusion,"  one  is  moved  to  admiration  in  two 
senses  of  the  word;  and  when  he  declares  that  our 
theology  **  will  be  irreligious,  if  it  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  other  spheres  of  human  thought  and  life  in 
which  we  obtain  knowledge  of  the  truth  "  ;  that  "  we 
find  truth  in  the  Scriptures,  but  we  gain  it  also  from 
the  works  of  God  "  ;  that  "  it  may  be  gathered  from 
the  development  of  religion  amongst  mankind,  but 
is  also  derived  from  a  study  of  the  social  and  political 
life  of  men,"  from  physical  science  and  from  moral 
science;  that  the  truths  found  in  all  these  realms 
must  be  made  to  harmonize,  and  that,  instead  of  tak- 
ing the  Bible  as  the  exclusive  source  of  theological 
knowledge,  we  must,  in  a  certain  sense,  "  be  freed 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Book,  or  rather  from  the 
sovereignty  of  certain  forms  of  interpretation,"  we 
see  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  intelligent  man 
who  has  ventured  to  do  a  little  thinking  on  his  own 
account,  and  who  has,  very  likely,  something  to 
say  which  "  students  and  other  thoughtful  persons" 
may  wish  to  hear. 

Susan    Coolidge*!    <*  Versei.*'* 

The  poetry  of  American  magazines,  written 
mainly  by  what  may  be  called  the  third  generation 
of  American  poets, — counting  Bryant,  Emerson,  and 
their  contemporaries  as  the  first,  and  Stoddard, 
Stedman,  Aldrich,  and  men  of  about  their  age  as  the 
second  generation, — the  current  periodical  poetry,  we 
say,  is  largely  infused  with  an  element  of  mysticism 
which  is,  apparently,  one  sign  of  the  widening  of 
the  influence  of  Emerson.  The  effect  of  the  Emer- 
sonian literature  upon  the  men  to  whom  his  words 
were  first  addressed  was  immediate  and  powerful. 
The  range  of  influence  was  at  first,  however,  narrow 
in  extent,  while  to-day  it  is  spreading  in  every  direc- 
tion. This  is  because  Emerson  has  not  been 
merely  an  exhorter,  but  an  artist  as  well.  His  mys- 
ticism has  been  put  into  enduring  forms  of  art,  not 
only  in  his  essays,  but  especially  in  his  most  origi- 
nal uid  even  yet  only  half  appreciated  poetry. 

Some  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  the  effect 
of  Emerson's  art  upon  other  poetic  minds  are  found 

*  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.     x88a 


in  the  poems  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  "  H.  H.," 
poets,  both  of  them,  of  decided  individuality,  but 
with  a  strong  coloring  reflected  from  him  whom 
many  believe  to  be  not  only  one  of  the  most  virile, 
but  the  most  poetic,  of  American  poets.  There  is, 
also,  a  tinge  of  Emersonian  mysticism  in  these 
"  Verses  "  of  Susan  Coolidge,  but  evidently  without 
any  consciousness  of  the  fact  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  When  she  writes  in  this  spirit,  it  is  only  that 
she  unconsciously  reflects  a  tendency  of  the  time. 

The  "  Verses  "  have  a  prelude  so  modest  and  so 
frank  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  expect  less  of  worth 
than  he  really  finds  in  this  exquisitely  bound  and 
printed  little  book.  Many  of  the  pieces  strike  us 
as  either  commonplace  or  artistically  unsuccessful, 
and  hardly  deserving  of  any  more  flattering  title 
than  the  author  has  given  the  collection;  but  all 
manifest  a  refined,  womanly,  and  religious  nature,  ^ 
and  some  are  real  poems — poems  excellent  in  form 
and  sincere  and  beautiful  in  spirit.  The  author 
shows  the  ability  (so  rare  nowadays)  to  tell  a  story 
in  verse  with  simplicity,  directness,  and  charm. 
Witness  "  Ginevra  Degli  Amieri "  and  "The  Legend 
of  Kintu."  Of  the  shorter  poems,  the  best 
known  is  "  The  Cradle  Tomb  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey," first  printed  in  this  magazine  and  now  read 
daily  by  scores  of  tourists  in  the  presence  of  the 
strange  monument  itself.  Other  poems  to  which 
we  should  like  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  are : 
«  Of  Such  as  I  Have,"  and  "  Embalmed."  There 
is  a  homely  touch  in  this  last  that  is  very  taking : 

"  I  began  to  be  glad  at  the  comer. 

And  all  the  way  to  the  door 
My  heart  out- ran  my  footsteps, 

And  frolicked  and  danced  before." 

But  to  continue  our  list  we  may  mention  :  "  To- 
kens," "Two  Ways  to  Love,"  "Time  to  Go," 
"  Readjustment "  (the  latter  perhaps,  in  diction  and 
thought  the  strongest  page  of  the  book),  "  Secrets  " 
(the  most  delightful  and  individual  piece  in  the 
collection),  "  How  the  Leaves  Came  Down,"  and 
"My  Little  Ghost,"  a  most  touching  poem,  which 
will  find  a  place  in  many  hearts.  We  quote  the 
lines  entitled 

"  READJUSTMENT. 

"After  the  earthquake  shock  or  lightning  dart 
Comes  a  recoil  of  silence  o'er  the  lands, 
And  then,  with  pulses  hot  and  quivering  hands, 
Earth  calls  up  courage  to  her  mighty  heart. 
Plies  every  tender,  compensating  art. 
Draws  her  green,  flowery  veil  above  the  scar. 
Fills  the  shrunk  hollow,  smooths  the  riven  plain. 
And,  with  a  century's  tenderness,  heals  again 
The  seams  and  gashes  which  her  fiitmess  mar. 
So  we,  when  sudden  woe  like  lightning  sped, 
,  Finds  us  and  smites  us  in  our  guarded  place. 
After  one  brief,  bewildered  moment's  space. 
By  the  same  heavenly  instinct  taught  and  led, 
Adjust  our  lives  to  loss,  make  friends  with  pam, 
Bind  all  our  shattered  hopes  and  bid  them  bloom 
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Initantaneous  Photop«phy. 

The  recent  progress  in  the  art  of  photography 
toward  a  greater  sensitiveness  in  the  plates  exposed 
in  the  camera,  has  been  so  rapid,  and  attended  with 
such  generally  happy  results  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  real  artistic  and  commercial  gain.  From  a 
personal  examination  of  the  new  emulsion  process, 
as  carried  on  in  the  studio  of  a  leading  photographer 
in  this  city,  it  appears  that  the  taking  of  pictures  is 
practically  instantaneous.  The  new  process  and  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  have  really  more 
of  general  interest  than  would  first  appear.  To  save 
time  for  the  sitter  posed  before  the  camera  is  very 
well,  but  the  discoveries  that  have  sprung  from 
pictures  of  people,  animals,  machinery,  or  other 
objects  in  rapid  motion,  are  of  far  greater  value,  both 
as  a  matter  of  science  and  art.  The  studio  had  a 
glass  roof  of  the  usual  shape  and  aspect,  and  the 
camera  was  of  the  common  form,  except  that  it  was 
made  with  unusual  care  to  exclude  every  trace  of 
light  from  the  sensitive  plate,  when  placed  in  position 
for  work.  The  box  for  carrying  the  plate  was  also 
made  absolutely  light-proof.  The  subject,  a  child  of 
about  two  years  of  age,  having  taken  the  required 
pose,  at  the  right  instant  the  shutter  of  the  camera 
(designed  for  quick  movement)  was  opened  and  closed 
in  ap]>arently  about  one  second,  or  perhaps  less. 
The  plate  was  then  taken,  in  the  tight  box,  to  a  dark 
room,  where  the  daylight  was  completely  excluded, 
and  only  a  dim  gas-lamp,  shaded  by  ruby  glass,  was 
permitted.  The  plate  appeared  to  be  white,  or  about 
the  color  of  ground  glass  laid  on  a  white  paper,  and 
was  perfectly  dry,  no  trace  of  the  picture  being  visi- 
ble. It  was  tlien  laid,  sensitive  side  up,  in  a  flat 
porcelain  dish,  and  the  developing  liquid  was  "  flowed  " 
gently  over  it  by  tilting  the  dish  up  and  down.  The 
picture  began  to  show  the  white  lights  almost  imme- 
diately, and  in  five  minutes  was  completely  devel- 
oped. The  negative  was  then  washed  in  clean  water 
and  plunged  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  after  this  was 
completed  was  very  carefully  dried  in  free  air. 
The  process,  it  will  be  seen,  is  quite  simple,  and  as 
far  as  can  be  learned,  is  fairly  uniform  in  its  results. 
The  plates,  when  taken  from  the  camera,  may  be 
developed,  fixed,  and  dried  at  once,  or  may  remain 
in  the  dark  for  several  hours,  and  be  finished  after- 
ward, at  the  convenience  of  the  operator.  On  one 
occasion,  in  this  studio,  eighty-two  negatives  were 
taken  in  less  than  ten  hours,  and  all  were  left  to  be 
developed  at  night,  and,  in  completing  them,  it  was 
found  that  only  in  two  instances  were  the  sitters 
required  to  come  again.  The  preparation  of  these 
highly  sensitive  dry  plates  has  now  become  a  regu- 
lar business,  and  they  may  be  obtained  ready  for 
immediate  use.  As  they  keep  their  actinic  proper- 
ties indefinitely,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  art  of 
photography  is  made  much  more  simple,  and  the 
artist  is  enabled  to  take  outdoor  pictures  or  dark  inte- 
riors with  ease  in  situations  where  it  would  be  impos- 


sible to  use  the  older  methods.  There  appear  to  be 
several  formulas  for  making  the  dry  plates,  all  modi 
alike,  and  giving  about  the  same  result,  the  dif- 
ference being  chiefly  in  the  degree  of  actinic 
sensitiveness.  These  have  received  the  general 
name  of  gelatine-bromide  processes,  and  the  chief 
points  of  one  of  the  formulas  may  be  given  as 
showing  the  main  ideas  underlying  them  all.  The 
measures  and  figures  given  are  taken  from  a  late 
English  work  on  the  subject,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  expressing  the  quantities  required  for  making  a 
small  number  of  plates.  The  glasjs  is  first  cleaned, 
and  then  coated  with  a  film  designed  as  a  base,  or 
substratum,  for  the  sensitive  emulsion,  this  film  being 
made  by  putting  the  white  of  one  egg  in  twenty 
ounces  of  water,  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
solution,  adding  one  ounce  of  methylated  spirit, 
and  twenty  drops  of  carbolic  add,  the  mixture 
being  carefully  flowed  over  the  glass  and  dried. 
To  make  the  emubion,  thirty  grains  of  gelatine  is 
put  in  two  ounces  of  water  in  a  glass  beaker.  To 
this  is  added  fifty  grains  of  pure  bromide  of  ammo- 
nium, stirred  in  with  a  glass  rod.  At  the  same 
time,  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  gelatine  is, 
placed  in  three  ounces  of  water  in  a  second  glass. 
Time  is  allowed  for  the  swelling  of  the  gelatine  in 
the  beakers,  and  then  seventy-five  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  one  and  a 
quarter  ounces  of  water  in  a  third  glass.  In  a 
fourth  glass  ten  grains  of  pure  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium is  dissolved  in  one-quarter  of  an  ounce  of  water. 
The  beakers  containing  the  gelatine  and  bromide 
and  the  silver  nitrate  are  placed  in  hot  water,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  white  stoneware  bottle  is  wanned 
by  rinsing  in  hot  water.  When  the  gelatine  and 
bromide  have  dissolved  in  the  gentle  heat  they 
are  poured  into  the  warm  stone  bottle,  and  the 
heated  silver  nitrate  is  added,  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
well  shaken.  This  mixing  of  the  silver  nitrate  with 
the  bromide  salt  must  be  conducted  in  an  actinidy 
dark  room,  the  sole  illumination  being  from  the  ruby 
light.  The  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  then  poured 
in  and  the  bottle  again  shaken.  This  mixture 
forms  the  emulsion,  and  it  is  boiled  by  pladng  the 
stone  bottle  in  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes,  when  it 
is  removed  and  placed  in  cold  water  till  reduced  to 
about  ninety  degrees  Fahrenheit  The  contents  of 
the  fourtli  glass  are  then  poured  into  the  bottle  and 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  shaken  together.  This 
preparation  is  the  most  highly  sensitive  material 
ever  used  in  photography,  and  when  pr^'perly  spread 
on  the  glass  makes  the  so-called  dry  plates  with 
which  instantaneous  pictures  are  taken.  For  devel- 
oping the  negatives  two  preparations  are  used,  one 
composed  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  grains  of  am- 
monium bromide,  four  ounces  liquor  ammonia,  and 
four  ounces  of  water ;  the  second  containing  forty-eight 
grains  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  two  ounces  of  olcohoL 
These  are  properly  mixed  before  using.  A  prepa- 
ration may  also  be  used  for  intensifying  the  neg- 
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tdve.  This  description  of  the  process  is  not  intended 
to  g^ve  more  than  a  general  idea  of  the  chemical 
basis  of  the  emulsion  process.  The  practical  pho- 
tographer has  the  formulas  in  every  detail  in  re- 
cent publications,  and  others  can  bay  the  plates 
ready  made.  The  process  is  still  so  new  that  some 
difficulties  appear  to  be  found  in  certain  portions  of 
the  work,  but  these  seem  to  spring  from  the  very 
novelty  of  the  materials  and  their  preparation. 
Aside  from  the  art  interest  in  the  new  plates  is 
quite  another,  that  springs  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  possible  to  take  pictures  of  men,  animals,  and 
machinery  in  rapid  motion,  thus  enabling  us  to 
view  them  in  a  way  that  would  be  impossible  with 
the  unaided  eye.  The  first  experiments  in  this 
direction  were  applied  to  the  movements  of  a  horse 
moving  at  full  speed.  The  pictures,  taken  in  series, 
showed  that  he  performed  muscular  actions  that 
were  not  before  comprehended  or  even  imagined. 
These  pictures  at  the  time  attracted  great  attention, 
and  instantaneous  pictures  have  been  since  taken  of 
dancers  in  a  ball-room,  of  vessels  and  steam-boats 
in  rapid  motion,  of  all  kinds  of  animals  in  mo- 
tion, and  of  machinery  in  operation.  As  the 
pictures  represent  the  movements  at  one  instant 
of  time,  they  give,  as  it  were,  a  fixed  view  of  a  mo- 
tion, precisely  as  if  it  were  suddenly  arrested  in  full 
action.  In  the  case  of  animals,  the  motions  of  the 
nostrils  are  represented  in  the  most  singular  man- 
ner, and  the  spokes  of  a  steam-boat's  paddle-wheel 
are  shown  apparently  perfectly  still  while  the  spray 
and  waves  appear  in  active  motion,  or,  rather,  as 
they  would  look  if  they  could  be  instantly  frozen. 
It  is  clear  the  new  process  and  pictures  will  open  a 
wide  and  instructive  field  in  art  and  in  the  study  of 
mechanical  action. 

Diapoaal  of  City  RefuBC 

Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
find  some  means  of  disposing  of  the  waste  of  cities 
by  burning  it  in  some  form  of  furnace ;  but  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  our  city  governments  all  these 
fnmaces  have  been  declared  useless  or  unsuccessful. 
More  recently  a  new  style  of  cremating  furnace  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  exhaustive  experiment  in 
disposing  of  the  waste  of  a  large  dty,  and,  from  the 
reports  made  upon  its  operation,  it  would  appear  to 
work  without  inconvenience  to  the  neighborhood, 
and  at  a  material  saving  of  expense.  Two  forms 
of  furnaces  have  been  erected,  one  called  a  "  De- 
structor," for  burning  ordinary  city  rubbish,  and  a 
retort  called  a  "  Carbonizer,'*  for  burning  street- 
sweepings  to  a  cinder,  or  ash,  suitable  for  fertilizing 
purposes.  The  destructor  consists  of  a  group,  or 
battery,  of  furnaces,  built  of  fire-brick,  and  tied  to- 
gether with  iron  rods.  Each  furnace  has  a  sloping 
grate  placed  over  a  deep  ash-pit,  and  covered  with  a 
reverberatory  fire-brick  arch.  Behind  the  flue  is  an 
inclined  flue,  or  arched  passage-way,  down  which  the 
refose  slides  on  its  way  to  the  fire.  The  battery  of 
ibriMces  is  covered  with  a  platform,  upon  which  the 


carts  bringing  the  rubbbh  may  be  driven  from  an 
inclined  road-way  connecting  with  the  street  below. 
Openings  are  provided  in  this  platform  over  each 
flue  to  enable  the  loads  to  be  shot  di reedy  into  the 
furnaces.  Iron  doors  are  provided  for  these  open- 
ings to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion while  the  rubbish  is  being  burned.  At  the 
back  of  the  furnaces  is  a  horizontal  flue  leading  to 
the  chimney,  and  connecting  with  each  furnace  by  an 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  inclined  flue.  To  prevent 
the  material  from  falling  into  the  flue,  a  bridge  >vall 
is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  flue,  and  all  the  heat  and 
smoke  pass  through  and  over  the  rubbish  as  it 
slides  down  toward  the  fire.  It  is  found  that  in 
such  furnaces  all  kinds  of  refuse  are  completely  de- 
stroyed, the  products  of  the  combustion  drawn  from 
the  ash-pit  being  clinkers,  partly  melted  metals,  and 
a  fine  ash.  The  metals  are  easily  separated  from 
the  ash,  and  may  be  sold,  while  the  clinkers  are 
ground  and  mixed  with  lime,  to  make  a  good  com- 
mercial mortar.  The  waste  heat  of  the  furnaces  is 
used  to  generate  steam,  and  the  power  thus  obtained 
is  employed  to  grind  and  mix  the  clinkers.  Each 
furnace  is  said  to  be  capable  of  consuming  seven  tons 
of  rubbish  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  after  the  fires 
are  once  started  they  require  no  fuel,  as  the  rubbish 
contains  enough  waste  coal  to  consume  itself,  leaving 
only  the  expense  of  labor  and  attendance. 

The  carbonizer,  for  disposing  of  street-sweepings, 
is  essentially  an  upright  retort.  The  material  is  not 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  fire,  but  passes 
through  a  hot  well,  and  is  subjected  to  destructive 
distillation.  The  apparatus  consists  of  an  upright 
flue  of  brick-work,  having  inside  a  smaller  flue, 
carried  spirally  around  the  inside.  The  lower  part 
of  this  small  flue,  next  the  furnace  that  is  placed  at 
one  side  of  the  main  flue,  is  made  of  fire-brick, 
while  the  upper  part  is  formed  of  iron  plates.  At 
the  top  of  the  structure,  the  small  flue  connects  with 
a  vertical  flue,  leading  to  the  ground  and  thence  to 
the  chimney.  The  fires  having  been  started,  the 
street-sweepings,  condemned  meat,  and  vegetables, 
are  shot  into  the  top  of  the  furnace  from  a  platform 
above,  and  fill  the  entire  flue,  and  are  charred  or 
carbonized  by  contact  with  the  hot  plates  and  brick- 
work, and  are  discharged  below  in  the  form  of  an 
excellent  fertilizer. 

These  two  forms  of  furnaces  are  designed  to 
be  placed  in  a  group,  one  chimney  serving  for 
both,  the  ash  of  the  destructor  being  used  as  fuel 
in  the  carbonizer.  They  have  already  been  adopted 
by  a  number  of  cities,  and  are  reported  to  work 
at  a  material  saving  of  expense,  and  with  no  in- 
convenience to  people  living  near  them. 

*'  New  Apartment-Houses.** 

In  the  article  under  the  above  tide  in  this  Depart- 
ment for  April,  it  may  appear  that  Messrs.  Pugin  & 
Walter  were  designers  of  all  the  accompanying 
plans.  The  duplex  flats  were  designed  by  Hubert, 
Pirsson  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
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Home,  Sweet  Home,  with  Variations. 
Being  Suggestions  of  the  Various  Styles  in  which  an  Old  Theme  might  have  been  treated  by  Certain  Metrical  Composers. 


KAMTASIA   BY   H.    C.    BUNNER. 


I. 

The  Original  Thbmb,  as  John  Howard  Payne  wrote  it  : 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home ! 
A  charm  from  the  slues  seems  to  hallow  us  there. 
Which,  seek  through  the  woHd,  is  not  met  with  elsewhere. 

Home.  Home !  Sweet,  Sweet  Home ! 
There  s  no  place  like  Home ! 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain  f 
Oh,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again  I 
The  birds  singing  gayly  that  came  at  mv  call : 
Give  me  them !  and  the  peace  of  mind  dearer  than  all. 

Home,  Home,  Sweet,  Sweet  Home! 
There's  no  place  like  Home! 


II. 

AS  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE  MIGHT  HAVE  WRAPPED 

IT  UP  IN  variations: 
{'Mkl/kasnns  and  palace* — ] 

As  SEA-FOAM  blown  of  the  winds,  as  blossom  of 
brine  that  is  drifted 
Hither   and    yon   on   the  barren  breast  of   the 
breeze. 
Though  we  wander  on  gusts  of  a  god's  breath  shaken 
and  shifted, 
The  salt  of  us  stings  and  is  sore  for  the  sobbing 
seas. 
For  home's   sake  hungry  at  heart,  we  sicken  in 
pillared  porches, 
Oi  bliss  made  sick  for  a  life  that  is  barren  of  bliss, 
For  the  place  whereon  is  a  light  out  of  heaven  that 
sears  not  nor  scorches. 
Nor  elsewhere  than  this. 

\An  *xiU/rom  home,  splendor  doMzles  in  vain — ] 

For  here  we  know  shall  no  gold  thing  glisten. 

No  bright  thing  bum,  and  no  sweet  thing  shine ; 
Nor  love  lower  never  an  ear  to  listen 
To  words  that  work  in  the  heart  like  wine. 
What  time  we  are  set  from  our  land  a]>art. 
For  pain  of  passion  and  huneer  of  heart, 
Though  we  walk  with  exiles  fame  taints  to  christen, 
Or  sing  at  the  Cytherean's  shrine. 

[Yaxiation  :  An  exile  from  home — ] 

Whether  with  him  whose  head 
Of  gods  is  honorM, 
With  song  made  splendent  in  the  sight  of  men — 
Whose  heart  most  sweetly  stout, 
From  ravished  France  cast  out, 
Being  firstly  hers,  was  hers  most  wholly  then — 
Or  where  on  shining  seas  like  wine 
The  dove's  wings  draw  the  drooping  Erycine. 

\Give  me  my  lowly  thanked  cottage— \ 

For  Joy  finds  Love  grow  bitter, 
And  spreads  his  wines  to  quit  her, 
At  thought  of  birds  mat  twitter 
Beneaui  the  roof-tree's  straw — 


Of  birds  that  come  for  calling. 
No  fear  or  fright  appalling, 
When  dews  of  dusk  are  filing. 
Or  daylight's  draperies  draw. 

\Gitte  me  them,  and  the  peace  qfmind—\ 

Give  me  these  things  then  back,  though  the  giving 
Be  at  cost  of  earth's  garner  of  gold; 

There  is  no  life  without  these  worth  living. 
No  treasure  where  these  are  not  told. 

For  the  heart  give  the  hope  that  it  knows  not. 
Give  the  balm  for  the  bum  of  the  breast — 

For  the  soul  and  the  mind  that  repose  not. 
Oh,  give  us  a  rest ! 

III. 

AS    MR.    FRANCIS   BRET    HARTS  MIGHT    HAVE  WOVEN    rT    INTO 

A  TOUCHING  TALE  OF  A  WESTERN  CEinXJUCAN 

IN   A  RED  SHIRT  : 

Brown  o'  San  Juan, 
Stranger,  I'm  Brown. 

Come  up  this  momin'  from  'Frisco- 
Ben  a-saltin'  my  specie-stacks  down. 

Ben  a-knockin'  around, 

Fer  a  man  from  San  Juan, 
Putty  considable  frequent — 

Jes'  catch  outer  that  streak  o'  the  dawn! 

Right  thar  lies  my  home — 

Right  thar  in  the  red — 
I  could  slop  over,  stranger,  in  po'try 

Would  spread  out  old  Sludcspoke  cold  dead. 

Stranger,  you  freeze  to  this:  there  aint  no  kinder 

gm-pidace, 
Nor  no  variety- show  lays  over  a  man's  own  rancha 
May  be  it  haint  no  style,  but  the  queen  in  the  Tower 

o*  London 
Aint  got  naathin'  I'd  swop  for  that  house  over  thar 

on  the  hill-side. 

Thar  is  my  ole  gal,  'n'  the  kids,  'n'  the  rest  o'  my 

live-stock ; 
Thar  my   Remineton  hangs,  and    thar   there's   a 

griddle-cake  br'ilin' — 
Fer  the   two  of  us,  pard — and  thar,  I   allow,  the 

heavens 
Smile  more  friendly-like  than  on  any  other  locality. 

Stranger,  nowhere  else  I  don't  take  no  satis&cdon. 
Gimme  my  ranch,  'n'  them  firiendly  old  Shang^ 

chickens — 
I  brung  the  original  pair  f'm  the  Slates  in  eight- 

een-'n'-fifty — 
Gimme    them,   and   the  feelin'  of   solid  domestic 

comfort 

Yer  pardine,  young  man — 

But  this  landscape  a  kind 
Er  flickers — I  'low  'twuz  the  po'try — 

I  thought  thet  my  eyes  hed  gone  blind. 
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Take  that  pop  from  my  belt! 

Hi,  thar—gimme  yer  han' — 
Or  rU  kill  myself— Lizzie !  she's  left  me — 

Gofu  off  with  a  purfier  man  / 

Thar,  V\\  quit — ^the  ole  gal 

An*  the  kids  ! — run  away ! 
I  be  derned !     Howsomever,  come  in,  pard- 

The  griddle-cake*s  thar,  anyway. 


IV. 


AS  Ausnur  dobson  might  have  translated  it  from 

HORACE,  ir  it  had  EVER  OCCURRED  TO  HORACE 

to  write  it : 
Rondeau. 

Paladis  in  remotis  voluptates 
St  qiuBiis     .     .     . 
— Flaccus,  Q.  Horatius,  Carmma,  Lib,   V :  i. 

At  home  alone,  O  Nomades, 
Although  Maecenas*  marble  frieze 

Stand  not  between  you  and  the  sky, 

Nor  Persian  luxury  supply 
Its  rosy  surfeit,  find  ye  ease. 

Tempt  not  the  far  ^gean  breeze; 
With  home-made  wine  and  books  that  please, 
To  duns  and  bores  the  door  deny 

At  home,  alone. 

Strange  jojrs  may  lure.     Your  deities 
Smile  here  alone      Oh,  ^ve  me  these: 
Low  eaves,  where  birds  familiar  fly, 
And  peace  of  mind,  and,  fluttering  by. 
My  Lydia's  graceful  draperies. 

At  home  alone, 
V. 

AS  IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  CONSTRUCTED  IN  1 744,  OUVER  GOLD< 
SMITH,  AT   19,   WRrriNG  THE  FIRST  STANZA,  AND 
ALB3CANDBK  POPE,  AT  5a,  THE  SECOND : 

Home!  at  the  word,  what  blissful  visions  rise; 
Lift  ns  from  earth,  and  draw  toward  the  skies ! 
'Mid  imrag*d  towers,  or  meretricious  joys 
Although  we  roam,  one  thought  the  mma  employs : 
Or  lowly  hut,  good  friend,  or  loftiest  dome, 
£vth  knows  no  spot  so  holy  as  our  Home. 
Iliere,  where  affection  warms  the  father's  breast, 
^ere  is  the  spot  of  heav'n  most  surely  blest. 
Howe'er  we  search,   though  wandering  with   the 

wind  • 

'Hiroagh  frigid  2^mbla,  or  the  heats  of  Ind, 
Not  euewhere  may  we  seek,  nor  elsewhere  know, 
^  light  of  heav'n  upon  our  dark  below. 

^^^  from  onr  dearest  hope  and  haven  reft, 
^Up;ht  nor  dazzles,  nor  is  luxury  left. 
We  long,  obedient  to  our  nature's  law, 
1*0  see  again  our  hovel  thatched  with  straw: 
^  birds  that  know  our  avenaceous  store 
^^  to  our  hand,  and  thence  repleted  soar: 
^^t,  of  all  hopes  die  wanderer's  soul  that  share, 
"^  pristine  peace  of  mind's  his  final  prayer. 

VI. 

^  *ALT  WHrrMAN    MIGHT    HAVE  WRFITEN  AIX  AROUND  IT  : 

I. 

lOu  over  there,  young  man  with  the  guide-book, 
red-bound,  covered  flexibly  with  red  linen, 

^W  here,  I  want  to  talk  with  you ;  I,  Walt,  the 
Manhattanese,  citizen  of  these  States,  call  you. 

ies»  and  the  coarier,  too,  smirking,  smug-mouthed, 
with  oQ'd  hair ;  a  garlicky  look  about  him  gener- 


rally ;  him,  too,  I  take  in,  just  as  I  would  a  covote, 
or  a  king,  or  a  toad-stool,  or  a  ham-sandwicn,  or 
anything  or  anybody  else  in  the  wprld. 

Where  are  you  going  ? 

You  want  to  see  Paris,  to  eat  truffles,  to  have  a  good 
time ;  in  Vienna,  London,  Plorence,  Monaco,  to 
have  a  good  time;  you  want  to  see  Venice. 

Come  with  me.     I  will  give  you  a  good  time;  I  will 

five  you  all  the  Venice  you  want,  and  most  of  the 
aris. 
I,  Walt,  I  call  to  you  !     I  am  all  on  deck  !     Come 

and  loafe  with  me  !     Let  me  tote  you  around  by 

your  elbow  and  show  you  things. 
You  listen  to  my  ophicleide  ! 
Home ! 
Home  I  celebrate.     I  elevate  my  fog- whistle,  inspir'd 

by  the  thought  of  home. 
Come  in ! — take  a  front  seat ;  the  jostle  of  the  crowd 

not  minding ;  there  is  room  enough  for  all  of  you. 
This  is  mv  exhibition — it  is  the  greatest  show  on 

earth — tnere  is  no  charge  for  admission. 
All  you  have  to  pay  me  is  to  take  in  my  romanza. 

2. 

1.  The  brown-stone  house;  the  father  commg  home 
worried  from  a  bad  dav's  business;  the  wife 
meets  him  in  the  marble-pav'd  vestibule;  she 
throws  her  arms  about  him;  she  presses  him 
close  to  her ;  she  looks  him  full  in  the  face  with 
aflectionate  eyes ;  the  frown  from  his  brow  disap- 
pearing. 

Dariinz,  she  says :  Johnny  has  fallen  dcnuny  and  cut 
his  head ;  the  cook  is  going  away,  and  the  boiler 
leaks, 

2.  The  mechanic's  dark  little  third-story  room,  seen 
in  a  flash  from  the  Elevated  Railway  train ;  the 
sewing-machine  in  a  corner ;  the  small  cook-stove ; 
the  whole  family  eating  cabbage  around  a  kerosene 
lamp ;  of  the  clatter  and  roar  and  groaning  wail 
of  the  Elevated  train  unconscious ;  of  the  smell  of 
the  cabbage  unconscious. 

Me,  passant,  in  the  train,  of  the  cabbage  not  quite  so 
unconscious. 

3.  The  French  flat ;  the  small  rooms,  all  right-angles, 
unindividual ;  the  narrow  halls ;  the  gaudy  cheap 
decorations  everywhere. 

The  janitor  and  the  cook  exchanging  compliments 
up  and  down  the  elevator-shaft;  the  refusal  to 
send  up  more  coal,  the  solid  splash  of  the  water 
upon  his  head,  the  language  he  sends  up  the  shaft, 
the  triumphant  laughter  of  the  cook,  to  ner  kitchen 
retiring. 

4.  The  widow's  small  house  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city ;  the  widow's  boy  coming  home  from  his  first 
day  down  town;  he  is  flushed  with  happiness  and 
pride ;  he  is  no  longer  a  school-boy,  he  is  earning 
money ;  he  takes  on  the  airs  of  a  man  and  talks 
learnedly  of  business. 

5.  The  room  in  the  third-class  boarding-house;  the 
mean  little  hard-coal  fire,  the  slovenly  Irish  serv- 
ant-girl making  it,  the  ashes  on  the  hearth,  the 
faded  furniture,  the  private  provender  hid  away  in 
the  closet,  the  dreary  back-yard  out  the  window ; 
the  young  girl  at  the  glass,  with  her  mouth  full 
of  hair-pins,  doing  up  her  hair  to  go  down-stairs 
and  flirt  with  the  young  fellows  in  the  parlor. 

6.  The  kitchen  of  the  old  farm-house;  the  young 
convict  just  return'd  from  prison — it  was  his  first 
offense,  and  the  judges  were  lenient  to  him. 

He  is  taking  his  first  meal  out  of  prison;  he  has 
been  receiv'd  back,  kiss'd,  encourag'd  to  start 
again ;  his  lungs,  his  nostrils  expand  with  the  big 
breaths  of  free  air ;  with  shame,  with  wonderment, 
with  a  trembling  joy,  his  heart  too  ex^axvdm^. 
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The  old  mother  buiiies  herself  about  the  [able;  she 
has  ready  for  him  the  dishes  he  us'd  lo  like;  the 
father  sits  with  his  back  to  them,  readitig  the 
newspaper,  the  newspaper  shaking  and  rustling 
much;  the  children  hang  wondering  arnund  the 
prodigal — they  have  been  caulion'd:  Do  not  ask 
vihert  our  Jim  has  beta  ;  only  say  you  art  glad  lo 

The  elder  daughter  is  (here,  pale-fac'd,  qniel;  her 

J'oung  man  went  back  on  her  four  years  ago;  his 
□Iks  would  not  let  him  marry  a  convict's  sUter. 
She  sits  by  the  window,  sewing  on  the  children's 
clothes,  the  clothes  not  only  patching  up 
own  invisibly  pat 


hanger  for  children  of  her  o 


bly  patching 


The  brother  looks  up  ;  he  catches  her  eye,  he  fearful, 
apolc^tic  ;  she  smiles  back  at  him,  not  reproach- 
fully smiling,  with  loving  pretense  of  hope  smiling 
— it  is  too  mnch  for  him,  he  huries  his  Gice  in  the 
folds  of  (he  mother's  black  gown. 

7.  The  best  room  of  the  boose,  on  the  Sabbolh  only 
open'd ;  the  smell  of  horse-hair  furnitare  and 
mahogany  varnish ;  the  ornaments  on  (he  what- 
not in  the  corner;  the  wax  fruit,  dosty,  sanken, 
sagged  in,  consumptive-looking,  under  a  gla^s 
globe;  the  sealine-wax  imitation  of  coral;  the 
cigar  boxes  with  shells  plastered  over;  the  perfo- 
rated cardboard  motto. 

The  liitchen,  the  hoDseirjre  sprinkling  (he  dothes 


for  the  fire  ironing  to-morron^-it  is  TUTd-dtf 
night,  and  the  plain  things  are  already  iron'd,  now 
Id  cupboards,  in  drawers  stowed  away. 
lie  wife  waiting  for  the  husbontt— he  is  at  (be 
tavern,  jovial,  coionsing;  she  alonein  the  kitcben 
sprinkling  clothes — the  little  red  wood  clock  with 
ptakf-d  top,  with  pendulum  ^fagging  behiad  ■ 
pane  of  gayly  painted  glass,  strikes  twelve. 

The  sound  of  (he  husband's  voice  on  the  still  nigfat 
air — he  is  singing;  Iff  V!(ml n home  tilt mentiitr! 
— the  wife  arising,  toward  (he  wood-shed  hasmy 
going,  stealthily  entering,  the  voice  all  the  time 
coming  nearer,  inebriate,  chantant 

The  wood-shed ;  the  club  behind  the  door  of  the 
wood-shed;  the  wife  anneiinp  the  club;  ihe  hus- 
band ap]>roaching,  always  inebriate,  chuKant. 

Tlie  husband  passing  the  door  of  the  wood-shed:  Ihe 
club  over  his  head,  now  with  his  head  in  contact; 
(he  sudden  cessation  of  Ihe  song;  the  temperance 
pledge  signed  the  next  morning;  the  benediction 
of   peace  over    (he   domestic  foyer    lemporarily 


I  sing  the  5oo(hing  influences  of  home. 
You,   young  man,   thoughtlessly   wandering, 

courier,  with  guide-bo^  wandering. 
You  hearken  to  the  melody  of  my  ■ 
Yawp! 


)CRiBNER's  Monthly. 


THE    FARRAGUT    MONUMENT. 


The  promoters  ol  public  monuments  in 
«!■  day  appear  to  consider  tliat  the  act  of 
Wtnage  to  tlie  illustrioiLS  dead  i.s  rounded 
wl  complete  in  tliose  physical  and  teni])o- 
^  proceedings  which  consist  in  holding 
''Wmittee-meetings,    raising    subscriptions, 
^  putting  up  a  stone  or  bi 
"ith  the  name  of  the  great 
upon  it.     Nor  is  this  convic 
IJ^  immediate  promoters  of 
w^Wlv— for  the  public  is  found  to  be  |j 
""^J  willing  to   subscribe    for  a  propo- 
"jwonincnt  without  the  slightest  idea  .is 
**  mist  to   be  selected,  and  without  .1 
Vol  XXIX.— (^ 


1  guarantee  of  its  artistic  value.  We  think  it 
would  not  lie   hard  to  i)ro\'c  by  statistics 

'  that  the  general  sentiment  is,  that  one 
"  statue  "  is  about  as  good  ;ts  anotlier — with 
this  exception,  that  no  one  would  think  of 
erecting  a  statue  of  Halleck  in  Central 
Park  then  should  be  only  seven  inches  in 
height,  or  that  should  be  made  of  butter. 
To  he  sua-,  llie  sculpture  of  the  ■'  Uutter- 
Woman  "  ai  the  Centennial  was  the  most  ad- 
mired sculpture  of  the  e.thibitioii ;  yet  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  works  in 
marble  and  bron/e  there  dis\iU^'eA  d\A  wuv, 

,  a.s  a  rule,  rank  much  higher  aswuiVs  (j1  a.T\.-, 

(C'opyrighi.  1881,  by  Scribnci  &.  Co,     M\  lij^u  I««ve4.^ 
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and,  certainly,  even  the  Butter- Woman's 
wildest  admirers  would  consider  lier  chosen 
material,  even  as  improved  under  her  latest 
patents,  not  just  the  thing  for  the  Central 
Park.  Ves,  all  are  agreed  that  a  public 
statue  must  have  not  less  than  a 
certain  height,  Ureadth,  and  thick- 
ness, and  that  it  must  be  raadt 
of  good,  solid  material 
thing,  in  fact,  that  will  "last  for- 
ever," or  [lerpetuate  the  fame  of 
the  great  person,  at  the  least, 
through  a  succession 

The  people  who  "get  up"  the 
monument  are  well  assured  that 
the  getting  up  reijuires  a  very 
large  amount  of  hard  work,  cov- 
ering even  a  term  of  years ;  but 
it  is  far  from  being  always  the 
case  that  a  proportionate  amount 
of  time  and  brains  is  devoted  to 


secured.  Public  committees  and  individ- 
ual donors  have  inflicted  upon  the  city  a 
still  increasing  company  of  hideous  and  im- 
becile monuments, — some  home-made  and 
some  imported, — the  work  in  certain  in- 
stances of  well-known  but  half- 
educated  and  poorly  endowed 
sculptors,  and  in  others  of  name- 
less and  shameless  advenliims; 
one  of  whom,  by  the  way,  has 
lately,  it  is  said,  been  hapinlj 
foiled  in  his  maneuvers  for  die 
capture  of  a  civic  order  of  the 
first  importance. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  time 
is  coming  when  commissions  for 
public  monuments  in  America  will 
be  given  with  at  least  as  much 
consideration  as  is  bestowed  by  a 
careful  pereon  U|ion  the  selection 
of  his  tailor.     We  doubt  if  there 


the  only  point  that  is  of  the  slightest  const- 
(juence,  upon  the  only  branch  of  the 
prise  that  is  likely  to  partake  of  immortality, 
or  throw  the  slightest  luster  upon  those  who 
have  lieen  active  in  the  movement — namely, 
the  production  of  a  real  work  of  art. 

'ITie  public  parks  and  squares  of  New 
York  are  a  proof  that  committees  have 
worked  with  industry  to  get  money,  but  not 
with  equal  industry  to  find  the  right  man  to 
execute  their  commissions;  and  even  if  the 
rigiit  man  has  been  found,  by  good  manage- 
ment or  by  good  luck,  he  has  sometimes 
been  so  liampered  or  hurried  in  his  work 
that  the  very  best  results  have  seldonj  been 


is  any  unerring  method  of  selection  in  either 
case.  ComijeCition  is  sometimes  found  to 
work  well  in  art  matters,  sometimes  very 
badly.  There  was  competition  for  the  mak- 
ing of  those  gates  of  the  Baptistery,  at  Flor- 
ence, which  Michael  Angelo  is  reported  to 
have  said  were  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  And  yet,  if  one  examines  the  com- 
peting panels  of  Brunelleschi  and  Ghibcrti, 
stili  preserved  in  the  Bargello,  one  cannot 
help  wondering  why  tlie  commission  was 
not  given  to  the  former  instead  of  to  the 
latter.  Ghiberti's  panel  strikes  one  as  not 
only  in  poorer  taste  than  Brunellcschi's,  but 
also  inferior  to  his  own  subsequent   work 
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upon  the  gates  themselves.  It  is  very  likely, 
however,  that  if  the  choice  liad  fallen  upon 
BnineJleschi  instead  of  upon  his  rival,  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  majestic  praise  would  have 
siill  applied.  For  there  were  giaots  in  those 
days;  and  not  only  were  the  artists  giants  In 
performance,  but  "  the  people  "  were  giants 
in  appreciatioiP  and  taste.  And  this  is  the 
looi  of  the  whole  matter :  with  the  quicken- 
ing of  public  taste  will  come  the  improve- 
ment of  public  monuments  of  all  kinds. 

Not  only,  then,  as  the  memorial  of  one  of 
the  greatest  and  purest  of  the  heroes  of  the 
mortem  world,  but  as  a  work  of  extraordi- 
naty  artistic  value,  and  as  a  sign  of  the 
increase  of  the  art  spirit  in  America,  we 
present  the  accompanying  illustrations  of 
ihe  Farragut  monument,  which  is  to  be 
unveiled  in  Madison  Square,  New  York,  at 
*hom  the  date  of  the  issue  of  this  magazine. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Admiral  Farragut, 
*  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
Mises  H,  <;rinnell,  which  brought  together 
nany  of  the  leading  citizens  of  New  York, 
*nil  at  wliich  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  suit- 
able memorial  of  the  great  Admiral.  An 
J^iaiion  was  formed,  among  whose  mem- 
"^Rwere  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  General  John 
A-  Dix,  Benjamin  H.  Field,  Sylvanus  H. 
«»cy,Ex-Govemor  E.  D.  Morgan,  Charles 
H-  Marshall,  Commodore  Nicholson,  Gen. 
Lloyd  Aspinwall,  John  J.  Cisco,  Marshal! 
^-  Roberts,  Benjamin  B.  Sherman,  Robert 
'"Stuart,  Charles  P.  Daly,  W.  M.  Vermilye, 
"^n.  Alexander  Shaler.  General  Dix  was 
''*  first  president  of  the  Farragut  Monu- 
J*"!  Association,  being  succeeded  at  his 
'^  by  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Field.  Mr. 
U  ^'  ^'*'-°  ""*  appointed  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  James  E.  Montgomery  secretary.     In 


December,  1876,  a  )^ouQg  and  accomplished, 
though  then  not  widely  known,  sculptor  of 
New  York  was  accordingly  commissioned 
to  make  a  bronze  statue  of  Farragut. 

Augustus  Saint-Gaud  ens,  the  sculptor  of 
the  Fanagut  monument,  is  a  native  of  New 
York  City,  and  now  about  thirty-three  yearn 
of  age.  At  the  time  when  Saint-Gaudens 
began  his  studies,  it  did  not  take  long  to  ex- 
haust the  means  of  art- instruction  available 
I  in  New  York.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  after 
I  years  spent  in  the  "  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts," 
entered  the  atelier  of  the  sculptor  Jouffroy. 
Later,  he  studied,  and 
workL-<i  upon  commissions, 
in  Rome.  It  was  upon  his 
return  to  America  that  he 
received  the  Farragut  ci 
mission,- 
ders  of  importar 
as  the  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  founder  of 
the  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor, 
Staten  Island,  and  the 
sculpture  for  the  tomb  for 
the  family  of  Ex-Goi 
Mtirgan.  A  few  days  be- 
fore setting  out  for  Pari-., 
with  these  and  other  or- 
ders,  Saint-Gaudens 
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founding  of  "  The  Society  of  American  Art- 
ists," of  which  he  is  now  President. 

France  is  to-day,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  the  home  and  best  school  of  art.  In 
a  city  Uke  Paris,  where  marbles  and  bronzes 
are  produced  in  such  immense  quantities,  it« 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  much  of  the 
production — in  fact,  most  of  it  that  one  sees 
in  public  places — should  be  meretricious. 
But  he  is  a  shallow  observer  who  concludes 
that,  because  hundreds  of  pieces  of  sculpture 
on  the  buildings  and  in  the  gardens  of  Paris 
are  not  as  remarkable  for  solid  as  for  super- 
ficial qualities,  therefore,  French  sculpture 
is  throughout  brilliant  but  empty.  The 
fact  is  that  the  most  severe,  the  most  pow- 
erful, the  most  beautiful,  the  best,  modern 
sculpture  is  French.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  but  no  argu- 
ment is  necessary  with  tliose  acquainted 
with  tlie  work  of  such  men  as  Falgui^re, 
Dubois,  Mercie,  Le  Feuvre,  Saint- Mar- 
ceaux,  and  the  late  Bar}'e. 

As  often  happens  in  the  case  of  original 
minds,  the  influences  which  have  been 
strongest  in  forming  the  character  and  art 
of  Saint-Gaudens  have  not  been  those  of 
his  actual  teachers.  As  a  sculptor  living  in 
France  and  associating  with  the  best  men 
there,  both  painters  and  sculptors,  he  has 
himself,  perhaps  unconsciously,  been  a  part 
of  that  movement  in  art  whose  origins  are 
many,  but  with  which  will  always  be  pre- 
eminently associated  the  name  of  Jean- 
Fran9ois  Millet. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  however,  that 
the  most  abiding  influence  upon  this  young 
sculptor  has  been  that  of  the  antique  art. 
The  more  experience  the  world  acquires 
the  more  convinced  does  it  become  that 
for  the  canon  of  plastic  art  we  must  go  to 
the  Greeks.  Paris  points  to  Rome,  Rome 
to  Athens.  It  is  true  that  Athens  points 
still  eastward  toward  Egypt  and  Asia ;  but 
it  was  in  Greece  that  plastic  art  reached  its 
culmination.  Michael  Angelo  is  the.migh tiest 
artistic  individuality  that  the  world  knows, 
personally  and  intimately ;  but  wherever 
Michael  Angelo  departed  from  the  Greek 
canon,  he  >^as  less  beautiful,  less  noble,  less 
complete.  As  splendid  as  was  his  time  in 
great  artists,  nevertheless,  as  compared  with 
the  epoch  of  Phidias,  the  great  Florentine 
fell  upon  evil  days.  It,  indeed,  took  his  own 
times  and  country  to  make  him  the  giant 
that  he  was,  nor  would  we  ask  to  see  him 
other  than  these  made  him;  but  it  is  still 
true  that  his  art  had  its  origin  in  that  of 
the  Greek  masters,  and  that  where  it  fell 


short  it  had  departed  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Greek. 

In  speaking  of  **  the  canon,"  we  shall  be 
misunderstood  if  it  is  supposed  that  the 
word  is  used  in  a  limited  sense, — as,  for 
instance,  having  reference  merely  to  such  a 
matter  as  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
human  figure.  The  Greeks  had  a  keen  per- 
ception of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  a  domi- 
nating sense  of  beauty.  They  understood, 
as  has  been  well  said,  the  "  not  too  much." 
They  could  express  power,  without  degen- 
erating into  ugliness.  But  their  art  doubt- 
less had  its  limitations ;  at  least,  it  was  left  to 
Michael  Angelo  to  give  expression  to  ideas 
more  modem,  individual,  and  intimate.  It 
was  necessary  that  he  should  be  diflferent 
from  the  Greek ;  but  where,  although  dif- 
ferent, he  was  still  governed  by  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  Greek  taste,  he  was  most  suc- 
cessful, most  great.  Yet  one  must  not  push 
a  theory  such  as  this  to  its  extremes;  it  is 
making  too  nice  an  inquiry  into  values  which, 
after  all,  cannot  be  exactly  determined.  Who 
shall  say  whicli  is  better — the  gigantic,  yet 
compressed  and  artful  power  of  Sophocles, 
or  the  spontaneous,  boister^s,  untamable, 
and  tremendous  energy  of  Shakspere  ? 

Saint-Gaudens  has  done  well  to  hold  fast 
to  the  principles  of  the  antique  art.  In 
carrying  out  these  principles  his  work  has, 
however,  taken  a  likeness  to  that  of  the 
Florentine  Renaissance,  with  which  he  is  bv 
nature  in  close  sympathy,  and  which  he  has 
studied  with  devotion. 

In  modeling  severe,  broad,  yet  minute 
in  finish  and  modem  in  expression, — in 
character  alert,  eager,  reticent,  full  of  dig- 
nity and  reserved  force, — Saint-Gaudens*s 
bronze  Farragut  might  almost  be  called  the 
work  of  some  new  Donatello.*     Yet,  as  in- 


*  The  Farragut  statue  was  exhibited  in  plaster  in 
the  Paris  Salon  of  1880.  Saint-Gaudens  also  exhib- 
ited several  medallions,  and  received  "  mention"  for 
these  and  for  the  statue.  The  critic  of  the  "  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  "  said  of  the  statue  : 

"  The  city  of  New  York  may  congratulate  itself 
on  the  choice  that  it  has  made  of  one  of  its  sons, 
Mr.  Saint-Gaudens,  for  the  statue  to  be  erected  to 
Admiral  Farragut ;  it  may  be  doubly  proud — both 
of  the  model  and  of  the  sculptor.  •  •  •  There  is 
the  sailor  with  his  simple  and  well-ordered  costume, 
the  frock-coat  buttoned  close,  the  skirt  loose  in  the 
wind,  the  figure  well  balanced,  with  the  legs  a  little 
apart,  as  is  natural  on  a  moving  ground.  Above  all, 
he  has  shown  the  chief  conscious  of  his  responsibility, 
invested  with  that  supreme  power  which  confides  to 
his  intelligence  and  integrity  the  life  of  so  many  men 
and  the  honor  of  his  country.  The  mouth,  forehead, 
eye — all  the  features,  in  fact — express  the  serious- 
ness,  the  coolness,  and  the  moral  strength  which 
accompany  authority.     But  there  is  still  more  here, 
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teresting  as  is  the  statue  itself,  to  the  eye  of 
the  artist  and  the  lover  of  art,  the  large  and 
novel  pedestal  of  North  River  blue  stone, 
with  its  modelings  in  low  relief,  will  be, 
perhaps,  still  more  interesting.  In  this,  the 
architect  Stanford  White  was  the  co-worker 
with  Saint- Gaudens.  The  pedestal  proper 
(on  which  we  find  a  design  of  waves  crossed 
by  a  sword)  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
curving  wall,  beneath  which  is  a  seat  (in  shape 
like  the  classic  elliptic  exedrd).  Each  of  the 
two  arms  of  the  seat  is  formed  by  the  curved 
back  of  a  sea-fish  cut  in  relief.  The  walls,  on 
€ach  side  of  and  next  to  the  pedestal  proper, 
have  large  allegorical  figures  in  low  relief, 
and  the  spaces  beyond  the  figures  are  com- 
pletely filled  with  long  inscriptions,  the 
lettering  of  which  is  so  modeled  as  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  general  decorative 
effect.  The  architect  has  thus  given  the 
sculptor  an  opportunity  to  lavish  upon  the 
monument  a  wealth  of  sculpturesque  deco- 
ration which  renders  it  at  once  beautiful  in 
detail  and  imposing  in  mass. 

The  manner  in  which  Saint-Gaudens  has 


— in  this  sailor  and  admii-al  may  be  found  the  peculiar 
character  of  a  race  :  the  tenacious  and  clear-siehted 
will,  and  along  with  large  experience  of  life,  a  bold- 
ness of  conception,  and  an  initiative  force,  which  arc 
peculiar  to  Americans  and  of  which  Farragut  was  a 
living  example.  In  the  large  and  simple  execution  all 
these  traits  appear,  and  show  that  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens 
was  worthy  of  the  task.  In  the  exercise  of  an  art 
new  to  his  nation  he  has  been  able,  while  profiting 
by  the  instruction  of  our  school,  to  preserve  native 
qualities  of  strength  and  spontaneity— qualities  which 
could  not  have  had  a  better  employment  than  here." 

In  "  L'Art,"  M.  Paul  Leroi  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  is  a  New  Yorker, 
but  of  French  descent,  and  his  talent  has  a  foreign 
flavor,  which  is  not  by  any  means  displeasing.  At 
the  Salon  he  had  a  colossal  statue  of  Admir^  Far- 
ragut, ordered  by  his  native  city.  It  was,  in  the 
fullest  strength  of  the  term,  the  incarnation  of  the 
sailor;  better  cannot  be  done.  I  am  more  than  sorry 
for  the  exceedingly  slender  attention  which  was 
given  to  this  monument :  it  is  one  of  serious  value, — 
it  was  taken  for  a  mere  Government  work.  That 
was  a  mistake,  and  I  have  felt  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  hearing  Mr.  Kug^ne  Guillaume  describe  in  detail 
the  exceptional  qualities  of  the  statue  by  Mr.  Saint- 
Gaudens.  The  young  artist  also  exhibited  medal- 
lions and  bass-reliefs  in  bronze,  among  others  the 
portrait  of  M.  Bastien  Lepage  ;  I  found  them  again  at 
Florence,  where  I  was  better  able  to  appreciate  once 
more  the  fineness  of  their  modeling,  their  individual 
accentuation,  and  their  great  distinction.  The  reward 
they  won  at  Paris  is  ratified  by  all  those  who  study 
them." 

One  of  the  medallions  above  referred  to  is  en- 
graved for  the  article  on  Bastien  Lepage  in  the 
present  number  of  Scribner's.  See  page  576,  Scrib- 
ner's  Monthly  for  February,  1878,  for  engrav- 
ing of  5>aint-Gaudens's  "Angels,"  in  Trinity  Church, 
J^ew  York. 


handled  the  lettering  is  a  matter  wo 
consideration.  Should  it  be  populai 
sidered  successful,  we  are  likely  befc 
to  find  any  number  of  more  or  less  fc 
imitations.  If  we  observe  his  mec 
the  pedestal  of  the  Woolsey  bust,  an 
works,  we  sliall  find  that  for  years  the 
of  lettering  has  occupied  the  sculptor* 
tion ;  in  the  present  work  he  has  can 
his  ideas  to  the  fullest  and,  as  we  beli 
most  successful  extent.  Through  th 
of  the  ancient  coins,  medallions,  and 
ments,  he  has  brought  about,  in  h 
work  at  least,  a  renascence  of  dec 
lettering.  When  one  remembers  wl 
portunities  there  are  for  improven 
this  respect,  in  connection  with  our  \ 
as  well  as  our  monuments,  and  our  • 
tion  generally,  this  will  not  be  the 
matter  of  trifling  importance. 

In  looking  at  the  monument,  the  o 
is  struck  by  the  appropriateness  to  t 
ject,  not  only  of  the  whole,  but  of  all 
ferent  parts.     The  fish,  the  wave,  the 
crab  in  the  pavement,  all  these  smacl 
sea.     But  it  is  easy  to  invent  or  appi 
symbolsof  sucha  kind.    But  notice  h> 
the  slightest  parts  are  made  to  enha 
naval  and  heroic  character  of  the  str 
The  whole  monument  has,  so  to  s 
sea-swing !  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
nothing  strained  or  overdone.  Anoth' 
to  be  observed  is  the  highly  imaf 
character  of  the  figures  of  "  Loyalt; 
"  Courage."    Large  in  conception,  ar 
sive  and  simple  in  modeling,  they 
an    imaginative   power   in   the   arti: 
awaiting  opportunity  for  a  fuller  d 
ment.      Another   point,  which   will 
especially  to  artists,  is  the  masterly  ; 
quisite  modeling  of  every  detail  of  tht 
ment.     Again,  the  horizontal  lines 
sustaining   masses   are   repeated    ai 
forced  in  the  reliefs   with  agreeable 
ence.      In  fact  (judging  as  well  as 
before  entire  completion),  the  collab 
of  sculptor  and  arcliitect  has  been  tl 
out  most  sympathetic  and   fortunat 
should  we  omit  to  name  Louis  Sail 
dens,    a    talented  younger   brother 
sculptor,  who   from  the   beginning 
work  has  been  his  principal  assistant 

The  Farragut  memorial  adds  on 
to  the  small  number  of  creditable 
monuments  in  New  York — such  as  J 
"  Washington  "  and  Ward's  "Indian  K 
Let  us  hope  that  it  marks  the  begin 
an  era  when  we  shall  no  longer  import 
streets  and  parks  the  work  of  secc 
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Europea.n  sculp tois, nor  putcommissionsinto  |  sha.l1  on  all  occasions  choose,  as  in  the  pres- 
ihe  hands  of  Americans  who  have  no  claim  ent  instance,  anlsts  not  only  of  thorough 
whatever  to  the  tiile  of  sculptor, — when  we  |  education  and  training,  but  also  of  genius. 
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The  aquatic  "tramp"  seems  to  me  the  only 
I^^i^ect  idler.  When  he  embarks  he  leaves 
**»^  shore  the  duties  and  drudgeries  of  life, 
**^<d  his  world  becomes  the  clear  water,  the 
'>«"5:eie,  the  sunshine.  He  floats  by  dusty 
toilers  as  simply  a  spectator  of  life,  a  recip- 
'^»i  I  of  Nature's  bounty  in  pleasure. 

During  a  canoe-cruise  from   New  York 
pity  along  Ihe  north  shore  of  Long  Island, 
^    »*assuch  a  loafer  as  this;  and,  true  to  my 
^haracter  of  vagabond,  I  fear  I   have  col- 
lected very   little    of  worth.      The    reader 
"^Ust,  ill  spirit,  join  my  crew  of  idlers,  and 
'^'^ntent  himself  with  the  water,  the  breeze, 
^  the  sunshine;   or,  what   will   be   still 
°*tler,  let  my  account  draw  him  out  to  the 
ftgion  itself. 

The  north  shore  of  Long  Island  has 
""Wy  peculiar  charms  of  its  own.  The 
Wast  IS  frequently  indented  with  small 
wAotb,  nmomg  &r  into  the  land  between 

i 


I  rolling  hills.  Forests  cover  almost  all  the 
country — even  here,  close  to  the  largest 
city  in  America ;  but  village  spires  and 
farms  appear  here  and  there  among  the 
I  trees.  The  shores  are  still  further  diversi- 
I  lied  by  bluffs  and  rocky  points,  by  tongues 
■  of  white  sand  shooting  into  Long  Island 
Sound,  by  pretty  ponds  and  old  mills,  and 
;  by  orcharils  and  ineadows  coming  down  to 
I  the  water's  edge.  But  these  common  feat- 
!  ures  of  water  scenery  are  made  unusually 
attractive  by  the  quiet,  charming  sentiment 
'  that  seems  to  cover  the  region.  Under  this 
feeling  you  note  an  exquisite  harmony  in 
the  lines  of  the  bays,  many  beautiful  details 
of  picturesque  old  houses  under  venerable 
oaks,  and  mossy  mills  by  crystal  ponds  ; 
and,  more  than  all,  you  relish  the  simple 
and  warm-hearted  humanity  that  tills  Ihe 
region  with  still  deeper  interest. 
The    first    port   the   Allegro  made   "fias 
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Flushing  peaceful  and  umbrageous  I 
spent  an  hour  andenng  tlirou},h  Hs  un 
paved  strLLts  irched  \  uli  elms  and  lined 
with  gardens  The  pint  of  tht  Friends  blill 
haunts  the  juiet  place  Here  ind  there  \ou 
meet  a  house  that  recalls  the  simple  Ii%es 
and  characters  of  old  times  Such  i  thi. 
Friends  mt-eling  houbC  (1695)  bare  bil  i 
unpainted  turning  its  back  to  the  street 
and  the  world  even  to  the  village  t,reen  the 
memorial  monument  for  the  heroes  of  nar 


'  and  the  fountain  under  the  tall  elms.  There, 
al      lb  thi.  old  llowne  homestead,  with  its 

,  famil)     gathering    of    good    old    orthodox 

'  hairs  \ou  can  imagine,  in  this  place,  the 
iigid  firmness  of  old  John  Bowne  refusing 

I  to  honor  Govern  )r  Stuyvesant  by  removing 
Ins  hat  m  court     md  the  grounds  still  seem 

I  retired  enough  for  George  Fox  10  preach  in, 
thoujjh  the  oak  that  sheltered  him  has  ^llen. 
As  I  str  lied  back  to  the  Alle^o,  the  peace- 
ful spirit  reigned  throughout  the  town— oi». 
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knolls  crowned  with  gioves  and  vilhs, 
ng  the  shaded  street^,  and  in  its  nurseries 
i  greenhouses;  and  the  air  of  this  popu- 
s  bower  was  full  of  the  songs  of  hiixis 
I  the  perfume  of  flowers;  and  all  the 
ries  of  a  perfect  summer  day  were 
iglcd  with  the  sounds  of  quiet  convcr- 
ion  floating  out  of  the  windows, 
[Tie  waves  of  the  Sound  were  a  little 
ary  after  my  social  hour  with  the  stran- 
s  of  Flushing.  But  I  was  soon  skim- 
ig  o^er  the  water  in  a  t;leeful  mood,  jiast 
litestone.  Fort  Schuyler,  Willet's  I'uint, 
1  the  Bay  of  Litile  Neck.  The  pan- 
ima  of  the  shores  was  a  ctmiinual  enjoy- 
nt,  with  its  endless  variety  of  beaches. 


i  1   yot 


__^_     ^ 

with  the  glistening  lish,  and  the  water  was  still 
alive  with  lliem.  Hut  this  abundance  gave 
me  a  sense  of  pity  rather  than  satisfaction 
in  such  wholesale  destruction.  The  men 
stopped  their  work  for  a  minute  t 
and  wontler  at  the  cani)e ;  and  ar 
under  weigh  the  skipper  called  c 
say,  Cap'n,  you'd  better  get  in  the  house 
with  that  thinn — it's  (roin'  to  rain."'  The 
sky  was  indeed  overcuhl ;  and  now  that  I 
looked,  it  seemed  uncommonly  threatening. 
As  the  day  was  nearly  gone,  I  laid  my 
course  for  Hem])stead  Harbor,  some  miles 
eastward,  and  pa<ldle(l  with  a  will.  1  could 
not  tarry  at  Sands'  Point,  but  1  took  a  look 
at   (he  old   Sands    house,  un   the  edge  of 


^adows,  hilk,  bays,  and  blulk.  As  my 
ter-cask  was  by  this  time  empty,  I  put 
o  Port  Washington  for  supplies.  'I'he 
lage  spring  bubbUng  up  under  the  roois 

a  great  beech  wa.s  a  delightful  place  for 

hour's  rest  on  the  grass. 
As  I  paddled  out  of  Manhasset  Hay.   1 
nie  to  a  fishing-smack  hauling  a  net  full 

menhaden.  Two  long  Iroais  formed  a 
angle  with  her-port  side,  and  supportecl  a 
tin  the  water  between  them.  The  net  wns 
great  hopper,  full  of  s()uirming  fish  ;  a  man 
lod  knee-deep  among  them,  and  tilled  a 
Dop-nct  that  was  lowered  over  flic  slooji's 
le,  and  then  hoisted  aboard  by  a  tackle 
ade  fast  to  the  gaff.  The  deck  was  heaped 
Voi.  XXII.— 15. 


the  salt  mead<iw.  It  was  a  place  of  some 
importance  during  the  Revolution,  in  the 
secret  service  of  passing  money  and  news 
the   patriots  on    Long    Island   to  the 


Federal  . 


The 


.1  anitther  im|joriant  service,  more 
do.sely  related  1"  ihe  pre;.ont  ilay.  Captain 
John  Sanils  bought  tlie  estate  in  1695;  but 
he  continued  to  follow  the  seii.  aud  ran  a 
trading  schooner  between  New  Vork  and 
Virginia.  On  one  of  these  triiis  he  brought 
home  a  quantity  of  young  locust- trees,  and 
planted  them  along  this  shore.  Tliey  grew 
so  well,  and  the  tiinlnjr  w;is  reco^niz-ed  as 
so  valuable,  that  other  people  sooii  planted 
them   from   his  slock.     Thus   Lon^  ls\3.wv\ 
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heavens  as  I  beached  tlie  boat  on  Mott's 
Point,  opposite  Glen   Cove.     I    soon    had 

lier  converted  into  a  sea-side  hotel.  The 
fire  made  a  cheerful  nook  among  the  huge 
bowlders  and  under  the  blackness  of  night; 
and  the  isolation  of  the  sea-shoie  was  con- 
siderably softened  by  the  fumes  of  supper. 
Before  turning  in  I  stowed  everything  away, 
fastened  down  the  hatches,  and  prepared  for 
heavy  weather. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  a  north- 
east rain-storm  drove  straight  on  the  Point; 
so  I  turned  over  for  another  nap,  and  blessed 
the  Allegro  for  her  dry,  warm  shelter,  as  much 
as  I  often  had  for  her  speed  and  slanch- 
ness  on  the  water.  But  you  cannot  sleep 
over  eleven  hours  at  a  stretch,  even  with 
the  rain  pattering  on  a  roof  only  six  inches 
above  your  nose,  1  finally  sat  up  and 
looked  out  of  the  tent-door.  Sheets  of 
rain  veiled  the  opposite  shore  of  C.len 
Cove  and  shut  out  the  farther  Sound,  and 
great  swells  rolled  in  from  the  invisible  dis- 
tance and  broke  heavily  on  the  beach. 
Tiie  Point  was  strewn  with  huge  bowlders, 
many  of  them  coveted  with  long,  shaggy 
locks  of  brown  sea-weed ;  the  surf  dashed 
over  these  with  foam,  and  left  them  dripping. 
The  sands  were  washed  out  by  the  rain 
till  the  shells  and  chips  of  drift  stood  up  on 
little  knolls,  protected  under  their  shelter. 
The  trees  on  the  high  bank  above  the  beach 
writhed  and  tossed  their  arms  in  the  wind. 
The  loud  boom  of  the  surf,  the  splash  of 
the  waves  about  the  bowlders,  the  fine  hiss 
of  the  foam  on  the  sand,  and  the  soughing 
of  the  forest,  all  flooded  upon  me ;  and  the 
Allegro  lay  alone  on  the  rugged  Point, 
drenched  with  the  rain  and  shaken  with 
every  gu^it.  1  know  .some  who  would  think 
the  situation  mournful ;  but  if  they  could 
look  into  thi;  inmost  interior  of  the  Allegro. 
they  would  change  their  minds,  for  the  cap- 
tain has  the  whole  of  life  in  a  nut-shell. 
The  little  cabin  of  oiled  muslin,  five  feel 
long,  two  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  four  feet 
high,  is  dry,  even  though  the  rain  beat  on 
it  so  heavily  that  every  drop  makes  the  roof 
.shake.  The  captaiu  sits  on  a  comfortable 
seat.  wrap]>ed  in  his  blanket,  warm  and 
secure  .^gainst  the  storm.  Everything  is 
*'  quite  adjacent,"  for  every  domestic  idol  is 
whhin  reach  from  his  seal.  There  he  sits, 
with  breakfast  cooking  between  his  knees 
on  a  litde  kero.sene  stove  made  of  the  lan- 
tern, and  hums  an  accompaniment  to  the 
kettle's  sdng  and  jiities  tlie  slaves  of  luxury 
and  exacting  fortune.  The  day  passed  in" 
reading  and  writing,  in  listening  to  the  gale. 


and  New  England  derived  their  supply  of 
this  wood  from  Sands'  Point.  Many  a  lo- 
cality is  far-famed  for  much  less  service.  I 
resumed  my  way  toward  the  stern,  steadfast 
light-house,  where  the  lawns  were  covered 
with  groups  of  summer  loungers.  Just  then 
the  ill-fated  steam-boat  Seawanhaka  land- 
ed at  the  duck,  soon  moving  off  again  to- 
ward the  Sound.  While  listening  to  the 
rhythmical  bluws  of  her  paddle-wheels,  I 
suddenly  found  myself  passing  over  huge 
bowlders  that  lie  on  many  of  the  points  of 
the  north  shore.  Although  tlieir  heads 
were  but  just  covered,  yet  they  lay  in  from 
one  to  two  fathoms  of  water.  I  found  it 
necessary  to  proceed  with  caution ;  but 
when  the  swells  of  the  steamer  began  to 
wash  among  them,  off  on  the  Point.  I  was 
anxious  to  get  away  before  I  was  either 
capsized  or  .stove  by  the  seas  dashing  me  on 
ihem.  I  took  the  chances  of  going  at  full 
speed;  twice  the  rocks  raised  their  grim 
heads  out  of  the  water  around  me ;  but  I 
reacheil  open  water  without  accident. 

The  gloom  of  evening  was  already  set- 
thng  over  the  water,  and  d)e  still  more 
impressive  gloom  of  a  storm  covered  the 
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and  relishing  such  comfort  snatched  Trom 
its  very  teeth.     But  when  dinner-time  came. 


and  the  water-keg 
was  gone,  I  also  bega 
mournful;  so  I  put  i 
went  (o  seek  supplie: 
I  soon  knocked   : 


ipty,  and  tlie  oil 
I  to  think  the  situation 
n  my  rubber  coat  and 


the  door  of  an  old 
I  and  low,  without 
old  front  had  a  deep  piazza, 
with  two  smalt  windows,  like  sunken  eyes, 
that  twinkled  with  hospitable  welcome. 
The  original  shingles — I  believe  two  hun- 
dred years  old — still  cover  the  sides,  though 
the  ends  of  them  have  been  eaten  away  and 
rounded  by  the  north -casters.     Touches  of 


I  wet,  the  flowers  dripp>ed,  and  the  hanging- 
baskets  whirled  in  the  gusts  of  cold  wind; 

'  and  away  over  the  Sound  the  north-easter 

I  was  stilt  lashing  the  sea,  and  filling  the  sky 

'  with  gloom.  I  was  very  glad  when,  at  last, 
the  lady  opened  the  door,  and  kindly  asked 
me  to   come    in    from    the    storm.     A  fire 

I  crackled  on  the  hearth,  and  glowed  here 
and  there  on  quaint  old  furniture.  Wheri 
my  story  was  told,  1  was  abundantly  sup- 
plied, and  I  soon  returned  to  the  beach.  I 
confess  the  storm  was  not  any  more  wel- 

j  come  after  this  taste  of  domestic  life ;  and 
even    the   Allegro   seemed    a   shade    more 

I  lonely  than    I   had  ever  seen    her.     As    I 


taste  brightened  the  plain  old  house.  A 
hammock  swung  under  the  piazza,  and  a 
stand  and  hanging-baskets  were  bright  with 
flowers.  The  view,  as  I  turned  from  the 
door  toward  the  beach,  seemed  ver>'  appro- 
priate. The  lawn  was  a  whole  fiekl  of 
grass,  stretching  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff, 
where  an   irregular  hedge   of  trees   partly 


■\  thatii 


shut 


I  the 


the  ! 


isible 


farther  to  the  left,  beyond  a 
and  a  smooth  beach ;  near  the  house,  a 
large  black  walnut,  an  old  orchani  of  ajiple- 
tiees,  and  some  flowering  shrubs  completed 
the  expression  of  simple,  comfortable,  and 
tasteful  living.  But  the  scene  now  wns  not 
ioviting,  for  the    hammock    was   lank   and 


bent  over  my  wet  : 
of  a  rock,  and  tried 
this  effete  civilizatio 
was  nut  bej'ond  ac 
Iiearil  steps  nn   the  sand,  . 
targe,    good-natured    face, 
beard  all    beaded   with   rai 
over  the  bowlder  beside  m 
what  it  beheld. 

My  visitor  looked  at  the  canoe  wi 
interest,  while  chatting  for  a  few  minutt 
ami  then  exi)hiinc<l  that  he  lived  in  t 
old  iiou^.-.  that  bis  wife  had  loki  him 
my  sitiuiiion,  and  that  he  had  come 
]iil<it  me  to  a  better  harbor.  Such  kindni 
was  not  to  be  resisted.     I  was  soon  back 


ier  the  shelter 
fire,  I  thought 
;s  under  a  roof 
Just  then  I 
id  presently  a 
vith  a  heavy 
■drops,  peered 
and  smiled  at 

til 


tJ2 
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the  old  house  again,  at  a  social  table,  where 
the  graces  of  hospitality  met  an  appreciation 
that  must  have  delighted  the  old  house. 
Such  homesteads  are  not  uncommon  on 
Long  Island.  I  frequently  met  them  along 
the  shores,  looking  out  of  their  gnarled  I 
orchards  or  through  their  veil  of  willows,  I 
They  have  descended  from  father  to  son 
for  several  generations ;  and  many  of  them, 
being  grants  from  the  Indians,  are  held 
without  a  recorded  deed,  or  even  a  mort- 
gage, or  any  other  official  seiil  of  ownersliip. 
Many  of  the  owners  are  Friends ;  and  many  I 
others  besides ,  tliese  have  preserved  in  the  j 
homesteads    the  quaint    simphcity  of  old  | 


I  ure^ue  details  of  this  exquisite  Ui 

I  The  attractive  village  of  Roslyn  is 

I  at    the    foot    of  the    hills   about   tl 

,  of  the    bay,  among,  ponds  and  oj 

]  and  threaded  by  shady  streets. 

I  Bogart  homestead,  near  the  towci 

I  was    honored    by    a   visit   from    F 

Washington  ;    it   was   also    robbed 

whale-boat   men,  of  whom   I   sha. 

further  on.     The  top  of  Harbor  H 

a  remarkably  fine  view  over  the  vill 

pretty  bay,  the  rolling  hills  cover 

I  grovfs  and  villas,  and,  farther  awaj 

I  Sound,  the  Connecticut  shore,  and 

the  Palisades,  New  York  City,  and  tht 


times.  Such  examples  can  be  found  in 
Hempstead,  Jamaica,  and  many  other  of  the 
old  towns  ill  the  interior  of  the  island. 

Hempstead  Harbor  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
bays  of  the  north  shore.  It  is,  like  the 
others,  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  clear  water, 
running  far  inland  between  rolling  hills, 
bluffs,  and  meadows.  Some  of  the  knolls 
are  crowned  with  modern  villas ;  and  the 
spirit  of  improvement  has  invaded  the 
quaintness  of  Long  Island  here  more  than 
on  any  other  of  the  bays.  But  you  still 
find  all  the  charms  of  the  scenery  in  the 
rare  harmony  of  the  sweeping  lines  along 
the  shores  and  hills,  and  in  the  many  pict- 


ains  of  New  Jersey.  The  former  I 
the  poet  Bryant,  north  of  the  villt 
delightful  place  on  the  shore  of  the 
will  attract  every  one  who  cheris 
memory. 

When  I  stood  in  for  Cold  Spring 
the  afternoon  was  full  of  sunshine, 
frolicking  waves  tossed  their  white- 
us.  A  stiff,  south-west  breeze  m< 
flood  tide  kicked  up  an  ugly  sea  on 
The  sail-boats  had  ail  run  into  poi 
was  alone  on  the  water.  The  shoi 
seas  swept  my  boat  now  and  then  fp 
to  stern,  anil  I  was  .soon  drenched.  I 
did  it  matter  in  a  July  sun  ?     The 
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''*at  tide-race  was  a  spirited  dash,  full  of 
'^yous  leaps  and  bounding  exultalions. 
*'hen  1  strolled  along  the  beach  at  sunset,  ' 

*  «Juiet  evening  had  made  tlie  waters  calm. 

^He  distant  sails  shone  like  gokl,  and  the 
^*^<saniere  in  the  offing  sent  the  soft  hum 
"f^  their  wheels  over  the  water  into  this 
%^'kx    nook.        Cold    Spring    Harbor    was 

*  chaiiiTing  scene  that  evening.  It  ran  i 
^^•■aight  in,  like  a  narrow  wedge  of  gorgeous  j 
^*^lora  cleaving  the  dark  green  hills.     The 


white-sand  beach  sweeps  along  many  curv- 
ing bays  to  pebbly  points,  at  the  foot  of 
rich  yellow  bluffe,  and  along  waving  mead- 
ows. The  headlands  that  project  from 
each  shore  and  successively  narrow  the 
vista  up  tlie  bay,  greatly  increase  the  effect 
of  the  [wrspcctive,  and  make  the  harbor  ap- 
jMrar  twice  three  miles  in  length.  Indeed, 
the  head  of  the  bay  seems  the  farthest  recess 
(if  a  jncture,  filled  in  with  a  farm-house,  the 
smoking  sheds  of  a  brick-yard,  a  slooji  or 
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,  a  white  village  among  trees,  and  the 
hulk  of  a  dismantled  steamer. 

As  I  drifted  along  these  shores,  1  often 
leaned  over  the  side  of  the  canoe  and 
watciicd  the  world  under  the  water.  'I'he 
rocks  covered  with  sea-weed  were  swarming 
cities  of  life ;  as  I  ran  my  fingers  into  the 
weeds,  little  fishes  darted  out  in  a  fright 
and  escaped  to  deeper  water.  On  the  shal- 
low bare  little  shell- fish— crabs,  shrimps,  and 
lobster-like  beginnings  of  great  sedateness 
— crept  about,  all  eagerly  bent  on  feeding. 
The  blue  mussel  clung  to  Iiis  rock,  while 
the  belated  clam  traveled  apace  to  his  next 
bed.  The  jelly-fish  floated  along  with  the 
cunent,  yet  propelled  itself  lo  some  extent 
by  expanding  and  contracting  its  umbrella- 
like  body.  It  is  beautifully  decorated  with 
long,  curly  ribbons  of  silvery  luster,  that 
float  after  it  with  the  lightness  of  a  feather. 
Its  soft,  pulpy  body,  shapeless  when  cist 
.upon  the  beach,  is  perfectly  symmetrical 
and  rich  in  the  evening  light  with  mother- 
of-pearl  tints,  here  and  there  tout)ied  with 
a  spot  of  crimson  or  a  faint  line  of  gold. 

Among  my  many  companions,  none  were 
happier  than  the  porijoises.  I'hcy  come 
into  the  bays  with  the  floo<l  tide,  and  play 
in  schools  close  to  the  shore.  'I'hey  often 
staid  so  near  the  surface  that  I  saw  many 
of  their  motions.  They  go  slowly  along, 
with  an  ease  and  confidence  Chat  make  me 
ashamed  as  a  waterman.     Now  and  then 


they  break  Into  tlie  reflections  on  the 
smooth  water  by  raising  their  round,  shin- 
ing backs  above  the  surface.  I  wonder 
if  they  enjoy  any  reflections  in  their 
nether  world.  At  times  they  collect  in  the 
smallest  possible  space,  and  glide  over  and 
under  one  another  as  if  in  a  heap.  Now 
one  raises  half  of  his  body  above  the  water 
and  falls  on  top  of  all ;  another  comes  up, 
turns  right  down  again,  and  raises  his 
broad  tail  for  a  playful  slap  as  he  goes 
under.  One  of  them,  one  day,  left  his  com- 
panions and  went  on  a  solitary  cruise  at>out 
the  cove;  when  something  startled  him  he 
struck  a  bee-line  for  the  school,  although  it 
had  moved  many  yards,  and  went  with  a 
speed  you  can  seldom  see  in  the  water. 
He  swam  near  the  surface,  and  made  a 
swell  so  large  that  it  rocked  the  canoe  and 
broke  on  the  beach.  Just  as  he  reached 
the  school,  he  jumped  clear  out  of  the  water 
and  dived  into  their  midst  with  such  accu- 
rate direction  and  easy  entrance  that  you 
could  not  have  heard  the  water  splash.  So 
they  go  and  come  with  perfect  content,  for 
with  them  every  tide  is  "  taken  at  the  flood  " 
and  "  leads  on  to  fortune." 

Tiie  menhaden  was  another  frequent 
companion  on  the  cruise.  I  often  saw  3 
school  in  my  course,  and  ran  the  Allegru'r 
no.se  right  .among  them  before  they  dis- 
covered her  silent  ap])roach.  Several  hun- 
dred often  swim  as  close  together  as  they 
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can  lie,  just  at  the  top  of  the  water.  You 
see,  in  still  weather,  a  small  ripple  on  ihe 
water  that  you  might  think  the  effect  of  a 
puff  of  wind.  Oh  coming  closer  you  see  it 
is  a  mass  offish,  with  their  heads,  eyes,  and 
backs  just  above  water,  anti  their  dorsal 
Rna  wagging  loosely  as  they  scull  along. 
They  glide  idly  along  the  surface,  with  a 
faint,  rippling  sound,  while  their  silvery 
sides  gleam  in  the  dark  blue  water  with  re- 
markable luster.  As  you  sit  studying  them 
they  all  at  once  take  fright,  flap  their  uils 
on  the  wiUer,  and  dive  into  tlie  depths.  A 
large  school  will  thus  make  a  splash  heard 
several  hundred  yards.  I  followed  them 
all  through  the  twilight,  while  the  ruddy 
light  flashed  from  their  sides  with  iridesient 
splendors.  Then,  as  the  night  came  on,  1 
met  them  again  here  and  there,  and  listetierl 
to  their  play  among  the  ripples  and  the 
moonbeams.  Still  later,  the  waves  kindled 
with  phosphorescent  luster,  and  I  seemed 
to  float  on  a  sea  of  light,  beneath  thi'  starry 
heavens. 

()yster  Bay  is  a  pleasant  village,  scattered 
among  orchards  and  small  fields  along  the 
shore.  The  place  scarcely  shows  its  age, 
«hich  dales  from  1653;  and  yet  the  peace 
and  serenity  of  old  age  are  the  leading  spirit 
olits  rural  charms.  One  of  ihe  old  houses, 
the  Townsend  homestead,  was  the  head- 
quaners  of  Colonel  Sinicoc.  commander  of 


the  Queen's  Rangers.  Miss  Sallie  Town- 
send  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  British 
officers  who  vi-sited  Colond  Simcoe.  Among 
tliese  was  Major  .\tidre.  On  one  occasion 
he  showed  his  playful  and  gallant  spirit  by 
slipping  into  the  dining-room  and  hiding 
the  tea-biscuit ;  ami  he  once  made,  on  the 
sly,  a  sketdi  of  Miss  Saliie,  and  put  it  under 
her  plate.  Hut  the  young  laily  was  too 
much  incensed  at  this  British  compliment  to 
eat  her  supper.  The  Young  homestead,  at 
the  Cove,  i.s  another  relic  of  th<ise  times. 
Wnsliingtou  passed  a  night  there  on  his 
excursion  through  Long  Island  in  April, 
r790. 

The  Presidential  lour  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent was  a  different  affair  from  our  present 
official  excursions,  with  palace-cars  an<l 
speeches.  W[ishington  rode  in  his  coach, 
drawn  liy  four  gtavs,  with  outriders,  and 
was  attcndetl  hy  his  suite  of  officers.  His 
route  was  frnm  Krooklyn  along  the  -south 
side  to  I'.itchogue,  across  lo  Smithtown, 
and  hack  along  the  north  shore  hy  Oyster 
Bay,  Hempstead  Harbor,  and  Mushing. 
Tlie  oil!  people  nse<i  to  tell  many  pleasant 
anecdotes  of  liim  on  this  tri]>.  He  dined  at 
Z.  Ketcham's,  al  Huntington  .South,  now 
Babylon,  and  begged  the  landlord  to  take 
no  trouble  abimt  his  fare.  The  people  of 
those  days  were  respectful,  even  if  curious. 
They  collected  about  the  inn  and  expressed 
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a  desire  to  see  the  President. .  So  he  gooti- 
nature^ily  walked  a  lew  minutes  on  the 
stoop,  with  his  hat  off,  and  then  quietly 
went  in.  On  leaving,  he  gave  a  half-joe 
and  a  kiss  to  the  inn-keeper's  daughter. 
Jonah  Willets,  nn  eccentric  Quaker,  was 
plowing  in  his  field  with  several  yokes  of 
oxen,  and  Washington  stopped  to  look  at 
him.  Some  one  toki  Jonaii  who  liis  visitor 
was.  "  (ieorye  Washington,  eh  ?  "  said 
Jonah.  "Gee  up!"  and  went  on  in  his 
furrow.  We  miss  the  reporter  in  trying  to 
collect  information  about  those  times.  But 
the  traditions  of  the  Young  family  state  that 
Washington  seemed  pleasetl  with  every- 
thing, and  wished  to  avoid  giving  trouble. 
His  colored  servants,  however,  "  did  the 
aristocratit  "  for  the  whole  Presidential 
party.  They  ordered  the  host's  darkies 
to  do  the  President's  work.  This  brought 
on  rebellion,  correction,  and,  finally,  resto- 
ration of  order.  Miss  tCeziah  Young,  a 
child  of  the  family,  afterward  Mrs.  Major 
William  Jones,  used  to  boast  that  she  had 
been  kissed  by  General  Washington.  Mrs. 
Young  distributed  most  of  the  furniture 
used  by  Washington  among  lier  grandchil- 
dren, but  tlie  old  house  still  preserves,  in 
the  room  where  he  slept,  the  bed,  its  high 
posts  draped  with  homespun  linen  with  a 
blue-flower  pattern,  some  blue  china,  and 
the    pewter    teapot    from    which    his    cup 


was  filled.     Among  the  old  family  papers  ' 

found  the  following  bill,  which  shows  ih  * 
cost  of  even  plain  foreign  articles  in  thos—-  ' 
tiays : 

"  Thiinin.s  Young  in  Thomn.  Pearsall,  Ilr. 
I77r.     *   To  6  >arils  Russia  Duck   .  l^^  11    0 


Czo 


But  musty  papers  ought  not  to  shut  011^^ 
the  summer  sun,  nor  the  cool  salt  air  of  th^S^ 
Sound.     So   I  left  the  old  cabinet  for  th^=^ 
canoe,  antl  resumed  my  way  on  the  wave^-' 
towani    the   harbors    of    Huntington,   my- 
last  port.     Lloyd's  Neck,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  entrance,  was  once  an  important  post 
During  the  Revolution,  the  British  built  on 
the  hill  a  stockade  that  can  still  be  traced. 
The  fort  was  called  Fort  Franklin,  in  honor" 
of  the  Tory  governor  of  New  Jersey.     He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  detested  Board  of 
Associated  Loyalists,  composed  of  lukewarm 
partisans  of  the  King,  of  refugees,  and  of 
wood -choppers.     Their  head-quarters  were 
here  at  Fort   Franklin.     They  had  quite  a 
fleet  of  small  boats,  that  plundered   aJong- 
the  Sound  and  made  Oyster  Bay  their  ren- 
dezvoiLs.      Their  operations  were    directed 
chiefly  against    individual   Whigs    of  either 
shore  of  the  Sound,  and  were  generally  petty 
affairs  of  cruelty  and  robbery.     Their  atroc- 
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ies,  indeed,  roused  in  the  patriots  a  spirit 
f  retaliation  that  often  forgot  all  claims  of 
3mmon  humanity ;  and  their  fireebooting 
t  last  produced  such  manifest  injury  to 
oth  parties  that  the  British  dissolved  the 
.ssociation  of  their  own  accord,  and  evacu- 
ted  the  fort  on  Lloyd's  Neck.  This  whale- 
oat  warfare  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
.evolutionary  struggle  on  the  waters  about 
cw  York.  When  the  British  were  firmly 
rttled  in  New  York  and  its  neighborhood, 
Ley  tempted  the  Americans  of  both  parties 
ith  the  profits  of  bartering  products  of  the 
>il  for  the  luxuries  coming  from  Europe. 
brisk  business  was  established;  in  fact, 
London  trading,"  as  it  was  called,  became 
ren  a  dangerous  element  in  the  contest,  by 
ving  the  English  very  necessary  supplies. 
rom  almost  every  inlet  along  the  sound 
;ht  boats,  fireighted  with  provisions,  darted 
ick  and  forth  between  the  shores  and  the 
ritish  ships  in  the  channels.  These  boats, 
t^e  those  used  by  whalers,  were  long,  sharp, 
id  light ;  they  were  manned  by  from  four 
\  twenty  oars,  and  were  perfectly  arranged 
»r  quick  and  silent  work.  This  trade  be- 
&nie  so  profitable  that  honest  means  of 
ipply  did  not  meet  the  demand.  Then 
lany  of  these .  whale-boats  became  armed 
irates.  They  plundered  friend  and  foe — 
>T  both  parties  had  representatives  in  this 
isgraceful  practice.  So  expert  and  daring 
rere  these  boatmen,  that  they  and  their 
aethods  were  often  employed  by  both 
irmies  for  perilous  but  legitimate  military 
purposes.  Thus  the  bays  about  New  York, 
katen  Island,  and  along  the  sound  some- 
imes  witnessed  stirring  and  honorable  ad- 
/^entures  as  well  as  desperate  crimes. 

The  inhabitants  consequentiy  lived    in 
daily  fear  of  their  lives  and  in  uncertain 
possession   of  their  property.     The  dread 
of  robbery  led  them  to  die  most  varied  ex- 
periments in   concealment,  for  there  were 
'^o  banks  to  keep  their  money,  nor  safe  in- 
vestments   for    securing    it.     The    people 
^^ried  their  coin  under  the  hearth-stone  or 
^dcr  the  roots  of  a  tree,  hid  it  in  a  hol- 
few  bed-post,  even  under  a  pile  of  rubbish, 
stored  it   behind   a  rafter  or  a   beam,   or 
^  a  hole  in    the    great  stone    chimney, 
^en  the  robbers  came,  they  tortured  the 
^^^  with   beating  and   burning   to   make 
them  reveal  the  hiding-place.   They  whipped 
4e  women  and  even  miurdered   the  chil- 
dren, and,  very  often,  they  succeeded  thus 
^  getting  a  part  or  all  of  the  hidden  treas- 
jves.    But  some  of  the  money  lay  so  long 
ni  its  hole  that  it  was  forgotten.    Even  at  this 
Vol.  XXIL— 16. 


late  day,  some  of  these  little  piles  of  English 
coin  are  discovered  when  old  buildings  are 
torn  down,  old  fence-posts  dug  up,  and  Qld 
pear-trees  removed  from  the  garden. 

Sometimes  their  expeditions  were  bent  on 
quite  considerable  captures.  In  July,  1781, 
two  whale-boats  fi"om  Fort  Franklin  crossed 
the  sound,  and  landed  thirty-eight  men  near 
Norwalk.  When  the  good  people  of  Darien 
were  assembled  for  worship,  these  whale- 
boat  men  surrounded  the  church,  robbed 
the  congregation,  and  brought  away  fifty 
men  and  forty  horses.  The  prisoners  were 
then  taken  to  Oyster  Bay ;  and  there  on  the 
village  green,  where  the  liberty-pole  stands, 
they  were  ironed  together  in  pairs  by  rivet- 
ing hoop-iron  around  their  wrists.  This  in- 
human treatment  was  but  the  beginning  of 
their  suflferings,  for  they  were  then  marched 
to  the  provost  in  New  York.  These  boat- 
men sometimes  attacked  crafts  much  larger 
than  their  own  light  boats.  In  November, 
1779,  two  small  privateers  of  four  guns 
each,  flying  the  British  colors,  ran  into 
Oyster  Bay.  There  they  found  and  capt- 
ured four  wood-vessels  and  a  large  English 
brig. 

The  last  days  of  my  cruise  were  as  de- 
lightfiil  as  the  first  had  been.  A  part  of 
them  were  spent  in  a  carpenter's  shop,  in 
Huntington,  repairing  the  Allegro ^  after  she 
had  been  run  into  by  a  sloop  in  a  heavy 
blow.  Then  I  paddled  about  the  harbors, 
which  are  intricate  and  curious  in  form.  The 
bay  as  a  whole  resembles  the  track  of  a  bird. 
The  rear  claw  is  the  narrow  entrance  from  the 
sound,  the  center  of  the  foot  is  the  main 
body  of  water,  and  three  or  foiu:  claws  are 
spread  from  this  westward,  southward,  and 
eastward.  Each  long,  narrow  harbor  is 
diversified  with  many  points  and  coves  that 
surprise  you  as  you  explore  it.  You  pass  far- 
ther and  farther  inland,  among  the  wooded 
hills  and  along  the  clean  sand  beaches.  A 
sloping  field  here  and  there,  an  orchard 
covering  a  low  farm-house,  or  a  villa  on  a 
commanding  knoll,  are  minor  points  in  the 
charming  panorama  of  the  shores.  In-and- 
out,  in-and-out  is  the  course  of  land  and 
water;  and  in  their  devious  ways  they  play 
many  tricks  at  hide-and-seek,  and  draw  you 
on  fi-om  nook  to  nook  by  the  most  attractive 
pictures.  At  last  you  reach  the  head  of  the 
harbor,  with  its  salt  meadow  of  waving 
grass,  its  old  tide- mill,  its  pond,  and  the 
shady  village  sheltered  among  the  encir- 
cling hills.  You  can  explore  still  farther 
with  pleasure  by  following  the  roads  and 
lanes  through  scenes  of   unusual  b^^.u\.^« 
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The  road  may  skirt  the  beach  of  a  land- 
locked bay  bordered  with  forest;  it  may 
lead  past  old  farm-houses,  orchards,  and 
typical  barn-yards ;  it  may  mount  the  hills 
of  a  headland  or  neck  commanding  exten- 
sive views  of  tortuous  harbors,  rounded 
headlands,  long  tongues  of  white  sand 
dividing  the  blue  water,  the  wide  horizon 
of  the  continent,  and  the  sound  stretching 


eastward  to  the  Atlantic.  The  interesting 
features  of  the  north  shore  do  not  cease  at 
Huntington;  you  can  cruise  with  pleasure 
along  the  beaches  and  bays  even  beyond 
Northport  and  Port  Jefferson.  Wrecks,  cab- 
ins, old  mills,  and  many  natural  curiosities 
are  met  on  the  way.  And  wherever  you 
land,  you  see  quaint  pictures  of  rural  life 
and  odd  characters  of  the  sea-board. 


^•^ 


SIC  SEMPER    LIBERATORIBUS ! 

MARCH    13,    1 88 1. 

As  ONE  who  feels  the  breathless  nightmare  grip 
His  heart-strings,  and  through  visioned  horrors  fares, 
Now  on  a  thin-ledged  chasm's  rock-crumbling  lip. 
Now  on  a  tottering  pinnacle  that  dares 
The  front  of  heaven,  while  always  unawares 
Weird  monsters  start  above,  around,  beneath. 
Each  glaring  from  some  uglier  mask  of  death. 

So  the  White  Czar  imperial  progress  made 
Through  terror-haunted  days.     A  shock,  a  cry 
Whose  echoes  ring  the  globe — the  specter's  laid. 
Hurled  o'er  the  abyss,  see  the  crowned  martyr  lie 
Resting  in  peace — fear,  change,  and  death  gone  by. 
Fit  end  for  nightmare — ^mist  of  blood  and  tears, 
Red  climax  to  the  slow,  abortive  years. 

The  world  draws  breath — one  long,  deep-shuddering  sigh, 

At  that  which  dullest  brain  prefigured  clear 

As  swift-sure  bolt  from  thunder-threatening  sky. 

How  heaven-anointed  humblest  lots  appear 

Beside  his  glittering  eminence  of  fear ; 

His  spiked  crown,  sackcloth  purple,  poisoned  cates. 

His  golden  palace  honey-combed  with  hates. 

Well,  it  is  done!     A  most  heroic  plan, 

Which  after  myriad  plots  succeeds  at  last 

In  robbing  of  his  life  one  poor  old  man. 

Whose  sole  offense — his  birthright — has  but  passed 

To  fresher  blood,  with  younger  strength  recast. 

What  men  are  these,  who,  clamoring  to  be  free, 

Would  bestialize  the  world  to  what  they  be? 

Whose  sons  are  they  who  made  that  snow-wreathed  head 

Their  frenzy's  target?     In  their  Russian  veins. 

What  alien  ciurent  urged  on  to  smite  him  dead 

Whose  word  had  loosed  a  million  Russian  chains? 

What  brutes  were  they  for  whom  such  speechless  pains. 

So  royally  endured,  no  human  thrill 

Awoke,  in  hearts  drunk  with  the  lust  to  kill? 

Not  brutes !     No  tiger  of  the  wilderness. 

No  jackal  of  the  jungle,  bears  such  brand 

As  man's  black  heart,  who  shrinks  not  to  confess 

The  desperate  deed  of  his  deliberate  hand. 

Our  kind,  our  kin,  have  done  this  thing.     We  stand 

Bowed  earthward,  red  with  shame,  to  see  such  wrong 

Prorogue  Love's  cause  and  Truth's — God  knows  how  longl 
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II. — ^THE    REMEDY. 


0  would  hope  to  heal  the  ills  of  a 
'•  need  not  look  beyond  Hippoc- 
mula :  Pure  Water,  Pure  Air,  and 
>a.  These  being  secured,  and  their 
ice  guaranteed,  all  other  conditi6ns 
healthfiilness  shall  be  added, 
iportance  of  the  best  condition  of 
:  health  has  been  well  stated  by 
oe :  "  By  a  good  state  of  public 
\  may  understand,  without  unduly 
\  the  meaning  of  the  term,  not 
low  rate  of  mortality,  but  a  high 
3f  vigour  and  capacity  for  labour, 

or  mental,  in  the  individuals 
g  the  nation ;  and  if  that  average 
we  may  expect  it  to  tell  not  only 
ng  the  rates  of  mortality  and  sick- 
in  diminishing  crime  and  poverty, 
'easing  the  diffusion  of  comfort, 
»,  and  perhaps  even  virtue." 
:st  term  of  our  formula  is  reason- 
secured  to  New  York.  Its  water- 
not  strictly  clean,  but  its  quality  is 

1  considered  as  an  element  in  the 
of  disease. 

ire  seen,  in  the  description  given  in 
ous  paper,  that  the  soil  of  the  city, 

its  natural  condition,  is  very  gen- 
ject  to  serious  contaminations;  and 
:auses  of  its  contamination  are  per- 
jid  increasing,  for,  aside  from  the 
iue  to  its  excessive  saturation  in 
calities,  the  water  with  which  it  is 

is  of  the  foulest  character.  No 
an  be  regarded  as  at  ail  complete 
ctory  which  does  not  entirely  re- 
s  condition.  Its  saturation  must 
ited,  at  least  within  reach  of  the 
d  foundations  of  houses,  and  such 
exists  in  the  soil  at  any  depth  must 
re  water  of  rain  filtration,  unfouled 
manner  of  organic  waste. 
r  not  only  of  the  streets  and  yards, 
r  of  the  houses,  and  equally  the  air 
g  the  interstices  of  the  soil,  must  be 
ee  as  possible  from  pollution  by  the 
organic  decomposition.  The  uni- 
eration  of  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of 
ecially  as  favored  by  the  free  winds 
the  city  is  subject,  may  be  trusted 
nict  the  evils  due  to  the  enormous 
ion  of  fuel,  and,  with  reasonable 
s  for  house  ventilation,  of  those 


due  to  the  exhalations  of  the  people.  These 
latter  need  never  enter  into  the  calculation 
when  it  is  a  question  of  keeping  the  air  of 
the  city  pure.  What  does  concern  us  in 
this  connection — and  it  concerns  us  most 
vitally — is  the  prevention  of  a  foul  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  of  the  soil  which 
is  freely  received  into  houses  through  their 
cellars,  the  freeing  the  air  of  the  streets 
from  the  exhalations  of  organic  decomposi- 
tion, and  the  freeing  the  air  of  houses  from 
the  much  more  serious  pollution  due  to 
those  varied  conditions  which  are  included 
in  the  general  term  ''  bad  drainage." 

In  seeking  these  ends, — ^the  cost  of  the 
improvement  being  always  a  controlling 
element  of  the  calculation, — account  must 
be  taken  of  all  existing  conditions,  and 
existing  work  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
made  available  and  turned  to  good  use. 
The  city  cannot  be  torn  down,  and  its 
sewers  and  drains  dug  up,  and  the  whole 
work  begun  de  novo.  We  must  take  houses 
and  house-drains,  streets  and  sewers,  as  we 
find  them,  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
them,  and  supplement  them  with  such 
amendments  as  are  needed  to  secure  a  com- 
plete result.  As  these  recommendations 
are  intended  for  a  practical  end,  and  are 
offered  in  the  beHef  that  they  will,  sooner 
or  later,  be  carried  into  eflfect,  they  will  be 
restricted  to  what  it  will  be  possible  to  carry 
out  without  undue  cost.  As  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  man's  suggestions  will  be 
accepted  without  question,  or  that  extensive 
new  works  will  be  undertaken  without  ex- 
periment, they  will  be  confined  in  the  main 
to  what  may  be  tried  on  a  small  scale  and 
subjected  to  the  test  of  practical  working. 

To  begin  with  the  general  sewerage  and 
drainage  of  the  city,  we  have  to  consider 
four  important  elements : 

1.  The  removal  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
rain-fall  which  is  received  by  the  roofs  of 
houses  and  by  the  spaces  in  the  interior  of 
the  blocks — the  yard  drainage. 

2.  The  subsoil  water ;  that  which,  falling 
upon  the  surface,  sinks  into  the  ground,  and 
saturates  the  soil  about  the  foundations  of 
houses  and  makes  cellars  wet. 

3.  The  rain  which  falls  on  the  surface  of 
the  streets. 

4.  The  enormous  watei-suppVy    ^owel% 
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constantly  into  the  city,  distributed  through 
every  house,  fouled  by  domestic  and  man- 
ufacturing use,  and  delivered  as  unclean 
sewerage  by  the  house-drains. 

The  first  and  second  of  these — ^the  clean 
water  discharged  upon  roofs  and  paved 
yards,  and  the  subsoil  drainage — should  be 
carried  directly  into  the  present  system  of 
sewers.  The  catch-basins  at  the  comers  of 
the  streets  now  communicating  with  these 
sewers  should  be  disconnected,  abandoned, 
and  filled  up.  The  man-holes  communicat- 
ing with  these  sewers  should  be  preserved,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  used  m  rare  cases 
of  need:  but  to  prevent  their  interference 
with  traffic,  and  to  insure  a  complete  sealing 
of  the  sewers,  their  covers  should  be  placed 
two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
As  this  work  progresses,  the  sewers  should 
be  made  completely  and  absolutely  clean. 
This  change,  of  course,  can  be  made  only 
after  other  provision  shall  have  been  secured 
for  the  other  offices  which  the  sewers  now 
perform;  but  when  completed,  the  whole 
present  system  of  sewers  should  be  relegated 
solely  to  the  work  of  removing  the  clean 
water  of  rains  and  of  soil  drainage. 

The  proper  drainage  of  the  streets  involves 
their  proper  paving.  With  rare  exceptions, 
this  will  involve  the  entire  repaving  of  the 
city.  The  cobble-stone  pavements  are  unfit, 
and  they  cannot  be  made  fit,  for  the  uses  of 
a  closely  built  city,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 
The  stone-block  pavement,  where  in  good 
condition,  offers  an  excellent  surface;  but 
little,  if  any,  of  the  block  pavement  of 
New  York  is  in  good  condition.  It  admits 
a  considerable  percolation  of  surface-water, 
and,  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  it 
leads  to  the  constant  working  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  earth  fi*om  below,  adding  enormously 
to  the  amount  of  street  dirt  to  be  removed 
by  sweeping  or  by  wash,  and  adding  the 
element  of  that  dirt  which  is  most  difficult 
to  remove,  and  which,  being  washed  into 
the  rivers,  is  most  Sfyeedily  deposited. 

The  recent  report  of  Lieutenant  Greene 
on  the  paving  of  Washington,  which  is  in  its 
better  streets  a  model  for  the  world,  reduces 
the  list  of  admissible  pavements  practically 
to  two  items :  a  thoroughly  well  made  and 
indestructible  asphalt  pavement  for  streets 
of  lighter  traffic ;  and  for  heavy  traffic  a 
stone-block  pavement  laid  on  gravel, '^and 
its  joints  made  thoroughly  tight  by  the  bed- 
ding of  the  blocks  in  asphaltum.  These 
pavements  absolutely  prevent  the  rising  of 
soil  of  any  kind  to  the  surface  of  the  street ; 
jorevent  the  entrance  of  rain-water  into  the 


ground  below,  and  reduce  the  fool 
the  surface  substantially  to  the  droppi 
the  horses,  and  the  insignificant  amo 
rubbish  deposited  by  the  population, 
objection  to  the  stone-block  pavem 
constructed  is  the  noise  of  its  traffi< 
this  is  no  greater  than  that  with  wh 
New  York  is  now  familiar.     The  ob 

• 

to  the  asphalt  pavement,  and  it  is  a 
one,  is  the  slippery  character  of  the  \ 
during  rains.  This  is  not  at  all  so  i 
an  objection  as  is  indicated  by  the  coi 
of  the  single  block  of  pavement  in 
Avenue,  between  Twenty-sixth  and  T 
seventh  streets.  Even  there  the  slip 
not  a  great  objection,  and  it  is  notic 
most  entirely  at  the  two  ends,  where 
drawing  a  vehicle  over  a  road  of  j 
resistance  come  suddenly  upon  the  a 
In  Washington,  where  whole  streets 
paved,  slipping  is  almost  unknown, 
traction  is  uniform. 

In  considering  the  policy  of  makin 
a  radical  change  in  the  paving  of  tl: 
the  sanitary  benefit,  and  the  aboliti 
the  racket  and  roar  on  residence  i 
should  be  more  than  controlling  co; 
ations.  Incidentally,  the  reduction 
rate  of  cab  fare  which  would  be  sure 
low  the  substitution  of  smooth  and  i 
pavements  for  the  irregular  surface 
which  horses  and  vehicles  are  now  so  i 
worn  out,  is  well  worth  considering. 

Aside  from  all  questions  of  cost,  w 
in  sweeping  or  in  wear  and  tear,  the 
tance  of  retaining  on  the  surface  of  the 
as  far  as  possible,  every  drop  of  rai 
reaches  it,  may  well  be  regarded  a 
elusive.     The  experience  of  Baltimo 
demonstrated  so  effectually  the  impc 
of  retaining  rain-water  on  the  surface  t 
propositions  looking  to  the  general 
age  of  that  city  have  been  resisted  1 
most  influential  of  its  people,  for  the 
that  the  removal  of  the  street  wash 
withdraw  the  most  important  cleansing 
of  rain.     It  is  true  that  Baltimore  is 
city,  that  the  cleansing  effect  of  the  rair 
greater  there  than  it  would  be  in  New 
and  that  the  water  is  much  more  i 
removed;  but  in  Baltimore  all  of  th 
that  falls  on  the  streets,  on  the  hou 
on  the  back  yards,  as  well  as   the 
water  of  the  houses  themselves,  is  rei 
by  surface  gutters.     Here  the  roof  an( 
water,   being    delivered    directiy   int 
present  sewers,  the  accumulation  of  tt 
ter  flow  would  be  proportionately  less 
foul  wastes  are  otherwise  removed. 
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ably  there  are  not  many  streets  in  New 
York  the  whole  of  whose  flow  could  be 
carried  to  the  river  through  the  gutters  with- 
out at  times  causing  inconvenience  at  the 
crossings  of  the  avenues,  and,  occasionally, 
overflowing  the  sidewalks  It  would  be 
necessary,  therefore,  at  points  where  dunng 
ordinary  heavy  rains  the  gutter  flow  would 
become  too  great,  to  provide  for  its  removal 
below  the  surface  At  such  pomts  there 
should  begm  under  ground  conduits  of  sulh 
cient  size,  leading  directly  to  the  shore  and 
delivenng,  as  by  the  present  proposed  exten- 
sions of  the  sewers,  at  the  heads  of  the  piers 
These  under  ground  conduits  may  be  con 
structed  m  the  form  of  deep  cast  iron  gutters 
covered  with  suitable  strong  gratings,  the  in 
oer  edge  of  the  gutter  being  earned  up  to  the 
height  of  the  sidewalk ,  an  increase,  as  the 
accumulated  flow  requires  it,  to  be  furnished 
by  making  these  gutters  deeper  rather  than 


•ider.     The  form  of  gutter  and  grating  is 
Jhoim  in  the  accompanying  illustration 

The  practical  objections  thit  are  1  kely  to 
be  made  to  this  system  are  that  in  winter 
time  the  gutters  would  become  i.hoked  with 
ice,  and  that  special  provis  on  would  be 
required  at  the  street  crossings — the  ice 
being  especially  objectionable  at  these 
points.     CToasings  of  streets  may  be  pro 


vided  for,  by  the  bridging  that  is  universal 
in  towns  which  have  no  sewers,  and  if  the 
difliculty  from  ice  under  such  circumstances 
should  prove  too  serious,  the  storm-water 
removal  could  be  effected  by  the  laying  of 
suitable  pipes  or  small  sewers  at  both  sides 
of  the  s&eets,  only  so  far  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre 
vent  freezing  Those  who  have  observed 
the  condition  of  the  gutters,  street  crossings, 
and  catch  basms  dunng  the  past  wmter 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  present  sys 
tern  has  been  as  complete  a  failure  as  any 
other  could  possibly  be,  and  that  as  much 
labor  has  been  expended  m  cutting  out  the 
ice  of  the  gutters  as  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  them  and  the  street  crossmgs  free  by 
a  lifting  of  the  gratings,  and  the  choppmg 
of  channels  m  the  ice  The  problem  is  not 
a  simple  one,  but  the  sanitary  result  to  be 
secured  is  wel!  worth  any  effort  that  its 
solution  may  cost  When  all  sides  of  the 
question  are  exammed,  it  must  be  seen  that 
It  IS  not  a  satisfactory  solution,  either  m  the 
matter  of  storm  water  removal  or  of  foul 
sewerage,  simply  to  get  the  flow  out  of 
sight, — and  so  out  of  mmd  Whether  m 
sight  or  out  of  sight,  the  water  of  the  ram- 
fall  and  the  filth  of  the  sewerage  are  most 
senous  elements  of  a  problem  of  the  gravest 
character  There  is  no  safety  in  the  treat- 
ment of  either  short  of  absolute  control  from 
the  moment  of  their  production  to  the  mo- 
ment of  their  final  and  satisfactory  disposal. 

It  is  understood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
these  surface-water  channels  are  intended 
for  the  removal  of  water  only,  or  of  water 
with  the  smallest  possible  addition  of  organic 
matter.  The  cleaning  of  the  streets  of  a 
city  like  New  York  by  washing  its  surface 
filth  into  adjacent  water-courses,  has  nothing 
save  momentary  economy  in  its  favor,  and 
it  has  everything  against  it.  By  the  system 
proposed  the  following  most  important 
results  will  be  secured : 

I  The  complete  and  immediate  removal 
of  all  rain-fall  from  the  streets,  from  the 
house  roofs,  and  from  the  interior  of  the 
blocks 

3  The  drainage  of  the  subsoil  to  the 
depth  of  the  present  sewers,  and  the  with- 
hold ng  from  the  soil  of  al!  of  that  volume 
of  toul  water,  from  streets  and  from  house- 
drains  with  which  it  is  now  contaminated. 

3  The  retention  below  the  pavement  of 
the  dirt  which  is  now  churned  up  through 
It  to  add  to  the  foulness  of  the  streets ;  the 
washing  of  the  surface,  and  especially  of  the 
gutters  by  every  rain  that  falls,  and  a  v«t^ 
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great  cheapening  and  facilitating  of  the 
important  work  of  street-cleaning. 

In  this  arrangement,  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  removal  of  the  wastes 
of  houses,  manufacturing  establishments, 
stables,  etc., — ^the  foul  sewerage  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  of  its  industries.  This  brandi  of 
the  subject  should  be  treated  quite  inde- 
pendentiy  of  the  removal  of  storm  and 
subsoil  water.  It  is  the  material  so  to  be 
treated  which  constitutes  the  chief  dangerous 
element  of  all  town  sewerage;  it  is  this, 
mainly,  which  leads  to  the  contamination 
of  the  soil ;  it  is  this,  largely,  that  gives  the 
character  to  the  deposits  in  sewers  that 
makes  the  gaseous  products  of  their  decom- 
position so  dangerous;  it  is  the  means  by 
which  this  is  carried  to  the  sewers  that 
now  conveys  sewer-gas  to  our  houses;  it  is 
the  material  thus  added  to  the  sewerage  of 
the  city  which  makes  it  especially  difficult  to 
deal  with,  and  dangerous  in  its  final  disposal. 

In  short,  it  is  this  addition  to  the  drainage 
of  a  city  which  makes  the  whole  sewerage 
question  so  difficult.  There  is  no  safety,  and 
there  can  be  none,  in  the  means  for  its  treat- 
ment which  are  in  almost  universal  use  the 
world  over.  The  simplest  requirements  of  the 
public  health  make  it  imperatively  necessary 
that  a  radical  change  of  method  be  adopted. 

In  this  part  of  the  work  everything  must, 
perforce,  be  begun  anew  and  carried  out 
independently  and  completely  to  the  point 
of  remote  and  safe  disposal.  The  organic 
wastes  of  human  life  being  entirely  elimi- 
nated, the  drainage  of  roofs  and  back  yards, 
of  a  clean  soil,  and  of  tighdy  paved  and 
well-swept  streets,  is  robbed  of  its  dangers, 
and  the  resultant  outflow  may  be  discharged 
at  the  pier-heads  without  present  or  future 
danger.  The  works  suggested  above  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end  could  have 
in  no  wise  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  san- 
itary condition  of  the  city.  While  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  suggest  this  elimination, 
there  are  some  practical  details  of  the  work 
which  cannot  be  finally  determined  nor 
adequately  discussed  in  the  preparation  of  a 
magazine  article.  Certain  leading  principles, 
however,  can  be  set  forth,  and  an  indication 
of  processes  can  be  given,  which  will  afford 
a  sufficient  basis  for  study  and  experiment. 

The  system  of  sewerage,  or  "pipe-drain- 
age," devised  for,  and  completely  carried  out 
in,  the  city  of  Memphis  is,  I  am  confident, 
better  suited  to  the  purposes  in  view  than  any 
other  similar  work  thus  far  done.  The  lead- 
ing principles  of  that  system  are  :  the  restric- 
tion of  the  sizes  of  the  sewers  to  a  capacity 


barely  sufficient  to  carry  the  greatest  flow  of 
the  day  when  running  half-full ;  the  most 
complete  and  thorough  ventilation  of  every 
part  of  the  sewer ;  and  its  thorough  washing 
from  end  to  end  at  least  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  by  a  suddenly  discharged  volume  of 
clean  water  sufficient  to  carry  forward,  at 
least  to  a  point  where  the  constant  flow  is 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  motion,  all  solid 
substances  delivered  to  the  sewer  by  its  trib- 
utary house-drains,  so  that  nothing  of  iiputres- 
cible  character  shall  remain  in  the  sewer  long 
enough  for  its  decomposition  even  to  begin. 

In  Memphis,  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
system  is  about  two  and  one-half  miles  from 
the  outlet  of  the  main  sewer.  The  sewerage 
delivered  at  this  point  is  discharged  into  the 
river  within  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  the  time  of  its  entrance  into  the  public 
drain.  Such  matters  as  may  be  left  stranded 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  sewer  are,  by 
its  flush-tank,  washed  into  the  constant  flow 
at  least  once  a  day.  Every  connection 
with  the  sewer  acts  as  a  copious  ventilator 
for  it,  and  fresh  air  inlets  of  su^cient  fre- 
quency supplement  the  action  of  these 
ventilators,  effecting  a  constant  renewal  of 
the  atmosphere  it  contains.  As  a  result, 
what  is  known  as  sewer-gas  exists  nowhere 
within  the  whole  system  of  sewers.  There 
may  be  detected,  now  and  then,  during 
inspections  of  the  work,  a  fresh  fcecal  odor, 
or  the  odor  of  foul-smelling  chemicals  pass- 
ing through  the  drain,  but  nothing  that 
suggests  decomposition,  nothing  at  all  com- 
parable with  the  atmosphere  of  the  very 
cleanest  of  the  sewers  of  New  York. 

The  capacity  of  small  pipes  for  removing 
sewerage  is  very  much  greater  than  those 
would  suppose  who  are  familiar  only  with 
the  large  works  generally  constructed.  The 
sewerage  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  constructed  in 
1876,  is  composed  entirely  of  vitrified  pipes 
six  inches  in  diameter.  These  deliver  the 
sewerage  of  the  whole  village,  and  remove  it 
to  a  distant  point,  and  have  done  so  in  the 
most  complete  manner  since  they  were  first 
laid.  These  sewers  have  no  flush-tanks, 
and  are,  therefore,  less  completely  cleansed 
than  they  should  be,  though  no  complaint 
is  made  of  their  condition.  In  the  village 
of  Cumberland  Mills,  Maine,  a  considerable 
manufacturing  population  has  its  waste  mat- 
ters entirely  removed  by  six-inch  pipes,  flush- 
ed by  tanks  which  are  fed  with  the  sewerage 
of  the  houses  near  the  heads  of  the  lines. 

A  six-inch  pipe  laid  with  a  fall  of  one  foot 
in  three  hundred  feet,  and  running  but  half- 
full  at  the  time  of  greatest  use,  will  remove 
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the  seworage  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  average 
bouses,  with  a  consumption  of  thirty-three 
and  one-third  gallons  per  head  per  day. 
Therefore,  a  six-inch  pipe,  having  a  fall  of 
kss  than  twenty  feet  6*001  the  Fifth  Avenue 
to  the  Hudson  River,  would  remove  com- 
pletely all  of  the  household  waste  of  all 
the  houses  on  one  side  of  the  street  for  the 
whole  distance,  without  being  at  any  time 
more  than  half  filled, — supposing  the  con- 
sumptioji  of  water  to  be  restricted  to  one 
hundred  gallons  per  day  for  each  three  per- 
sons of  the  population.  As  the  present  rate 
of  consumption  is  very  much  more  than 
this,  the  lower  portion  of  a  sewer  laid  on 
such  an  inclination  would  have  to  be  pro- 
portionately increased ;  and  in  view  of  the 
considerable  consumption  of  water  in  hotels 
and  manufacturing  establishments  which 
may  in  future  be  constructed  on  any  street, 
fiirdier  provision  would  have  to  be  made 
for  their  greater  discharge.  Full  allowance 
bein^  made  for  all  contingencies,  sewers  of 
relatively  very  small  size  would  be  ample  for 
all  fiiture  needs.  And  not  only  ample,  and 
therefore  advisable  on  the  score  of  economy, 
but  really  very  much  better  than  larger 
sewers,  for  the  reason  that  a  more  perfect 
sanitary  result  is  secured  by  the  more  com- 
plete flushing  of  a  small  sewer  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  flush-tank  of  a  given  size,  or  by 
&e  flow  of  a  given  stream,  and  the  more 
complete  ventilation  which  given  means 
effect  in  the  case  of  a  limited  volume  of  air. 

The  flush-tank  referred  to  is  the  invention 
of  Rogers  Field,  Esq.,  an  eminent  civil  en- 
pneer  of  England.  It  has  no  moving  parts, 
IS  absolutely  automatic  in  its  operation,  and 
is  so  constructed  that,  by  however  small  a 
stream  it  may  be  filled,  when  once  filled  the 
continued  flow  of  that  stream  causes  it  to 
discharge  its  contents  at  once  and  with 
great  rapidity.  The  flush-tanks  in  Memphis, 
of  which  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  are 
m  use,  discharge  about  one  hundred  and 
twelve  ^gallons  in  fi-om  thirty-five  to  forty 
seconds. 

In  the  application  of  this  system  to  the 
sewerage  of  that  part  of  New  York  City 
which  is  regularly  laid  out,  a  separate  house- 
sewer  should  be  laid  at  each  side  of  the 
street,  with  branches  at  the  ends  of  the 
blocks  (on  the  avenues),  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  slope.  A  flush-tank  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  each  sewer  and  of 
each  branch  in  the  avenues.  The  sewer 
should  be  laid  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk, 
imder  the  gutter,  so  that  it  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  use  of  the  space  under  the 


sidewalk  for  engine  v^iults,  for  storage  pur- 
poses, or  for  any  other  use  desired,  and  so 
that  access  to  it  might  be  made  by  re- 
moving the  gutter  only,  without  breaking 
up  the  permanent  covering  of  the  street 
As  adequate  provision  is  already  furnished 
for  the  drainage  of  cellars,  a  prohibition — 
important  for  other  reasons — against  the 
location  of  water-closets,  sinks,  etc.,  below  the 
level  of  the  basement  floor,  the  same  being 
not  lower  than  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
gutter,  would  enable  ample  fall  for  the  whole 
house-drainage  to  be  afforded  by  placing 
the  sewers  six  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
gutters.  Opposite  each  house  lot,  and  for 
safety's  sake  even  more  frequently,  the  sewers 
should  be  provided  with  branch  pieces  to 
receive  the  house-drainage,  and,  for  per- 
manent security  and  the  insuring  of  a  tight 
joint  when  the  connection  is  made,  these 
pieces  should  be  of  heavy  cast-iron,  so  that 
the  extension  of  each  soil-pipe  may  be 
firmly  leaded  to  the  sewer,  making  an  abso- 
lutely tight  connection  without  breaking  up 
the  street,  or  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
main  construction.  Probably  it  would  be 
best,  all  things  considered,  to  make  the 
whole  sewer  of  cast-iron,  for  protection 
against  injury  during  the  construction  of 
public  or  private  works.  The  diagram  on  the 
following  page  shows  the  location  of  the  pres- 
ent sewer  and  of  the  proposed  sewer;  the 
construction  of  a  block  pavement  laid  in 
gravel  and  jointed  with  asphalt ;  the  storm- 
water  gutter  with  its  grating ;  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  house-drainage  with  the  new 
sewer;  as  also  of  its  roof  and  yard  water 
and  subsoil  with  the  old  sewer. 

The  foul  sewerage  of  the  city  being  thus 
led  to  the  river  front,  or  to  other  suitable 
points,  the  serious  question  of  disposal  re- 
mains to  be  considered.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  ofler  arguments  in  opposition  to 
the  present  practice  of  delivering  this  sewer- 
age into  the  tide  water  which  is  constantly 
flowing  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the 
city,  to  be  ultimately  deposited  along  the 
populous  shores  of  the  rivers  or  bay,  to 
be  exhaled  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  or 
to  settle  on  the  mud  flats  of  Buttermilk 
Channel,  Gowanus  Bay,  Prince's  Bay,  or 
elsewhere.  Notwithstanding  the  provision 
made  for  the  exclusion  of  all  surface  and 
storm  water  from  this  sewerage,  its  volume 
will  still  be  enormous, — nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  water  supply  of  the  city,  which  is  now 
about  one  hundred  million  gallons  per  day. 

The  first  idea  that  suggests  itself  to  all 
who  consider  such  questions  is  thai,  m  >i!cvfc 
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water  of  the  Adantic  Ocean  at  a  point  off 
unoccupied  portion  of  the  south  shore 
of  Long  Island,  were  this  possible,  would 
be  entirely  satisfactory.  Their  disposal  in 
wide  surface  irrigation  on  the  sandy  land  of 
the  Long  Island  coast  would  secure  such 
purification  that  the  effluent  might  flow  off 
from  the  shore  without  offense  or  danger, 
required  for  this  purpose  would 
be  large,  and  the  operation  would  be  costly; 
but  some  form  of  disposal  which  shaU  se- 
cure the  purification  of  the  harbor  is  sure  to 
become  in  time,  if  indeed  it  is  not  now,  a 
commanding  necessity.  Whatever  the  sys- 
tem adopted,  and  whatever  the  means  of 
purification,  it  is  already  manifest  that  proper 
disposal  of  the  entire  sewerage,  not  only  of 
New  York  but  equally  of  Brooklyn,  cannot 
be  too  eariy  taken  into  serious  consideration. 
To  secure  a  sufliciently  rapid  flow  and  to 
prevent  the  deposit  of  sediment  in  the  main- 
outlet  sewer  proposed,  which,  on  such  a 
level  line,  must  necessarily  be  of  iron,  and 
which  must  work  under  a  head,  it  will  be 
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interest  of  the  people,  the  immense 
of  fertilizing  matter  contained  in  the  offscour- 
ings of  sud)  a  population  as  that  of  New 
York,  should  be  turned  to  profitable  account. 
Experiments  in  this  direction  have  been 
made  and  are  being  made  at  London,  Ber- 
lin, Paris,  Dantzic,  and  elsewhere.  Thus  far, 
all  that  has  been  proven  in  its  favor  is  that  it 
offers  a  good  means  for  the  purification  of 
the  effluent.  The  hopeof  profit,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  important  return  for  the  cost  of  the 
work,  has  apparently  been  abandoned.  Pos- 
sibly at  some  future  time  a  change  of  the 
agricultural  conditions  of  the  country  may 
enable  us  to  realise  this  theoretical  profit. 
At  present  the  only  aim  that  can  be  pursued 
with  the  hope  of  success  is  the  purification 
or  the  inoflensive  disposal  of  the  effluent 
-  matters.    Their    discharge    into  the  deep 


necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  pumpingr 
either  directly  into  the  mains  or  into  stand- 
pipes.  Considering  the  long,  level  shor^ 
line  of  the  city  at  which  most  of  the  lateral 
sewers  must  deliver,  and  the  desirability  of 
a  sufficient  fall  in  the  collecting  Sewers  to 
render  them  entirely  self- cleansing,  the  best 
course  would  be  to  establish  pumping  sta- 
tions at  intervals  near  both  shores,  and  at 
low  points  in  the  interior,  fi-om  which  the 
outflow  of  the  collecting  seweis  should  be 
forced  into  the  great  outlet  main  or  into  a 
stand-pipe  communicating  with  it. 

The  above  sketch  (and  it  is  intended 
as  a  sketch  only)  of  a  system  of  drainage 
covere  every  element  of  the  problem  tluU 
need  engage  the  attention  of  the  sanitarian 
or  the  engineer.  It  secures  the  complete 
removal  of  all  hous^old  and  manu&cturing 
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wastes  by  an  independent  system  of  sewers 
in  which  the  production  of  sewer-gas  will 
be  impossible;  the  complete  removal  of 
roof  and  yard  •water ;  the  equally  complete 
removal  of  street  wash ;  the  drainage  of  the 
subsoil  and  of  cellars ;  the  prevention  of  so 
much  of  the  street  dirt  as  is  due  to  the 
working  up  of  the  soil  in  which  the  present 
pavements  are  bedded;  and  the  complete 
protection  of  the  ground  under  the  streets 
against  infiltration  from  above ;  and  it  sug- 
gests an  adequate  means  for  ultimate  re- 
moval. The  details  by  which  the  sketch  is 
to  be  filled  out  can  be  determined  only  after 
careful  consideration,  checked  and  corrected 
by  actual  experiment.  That  the  system  is 
an  entirely  sound  one,  so  far  as  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  health  is  concerned, 
cannot  be  questioned.  That  it  is  entirely 
practicable  will,  it  is  believed,  be  shown  by 
study  and  experiment.  That  it  or  its  equiv- 
alent must,  sooner  or  later,  be  carried  into 
effect,  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  Being  car- 
ried into  effect,  the  only  remaining  grave 
fault,  so  far  as  the  site  of  the  city  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  the  contamination  of  the 
soil  due  to  causes  now  in  operation.  The 
causes  being  removed,  this  would  rapidly 
cure  itself  under  the  constant  influence  of 
oxidation  and  of  the  infiltration  of  rain- 
water, and  the  site  of  the  city  would 
become,  in  all  its  integral  parts,  as  com- 
pletely healthful  as  its  location  and  sur- 
roundings indicate  that  it  should  be. 

Much  consideration  is  now  being  given  to 
the  question  of  water  supply,  and  schemes 
are  on  foot  looking  to  the  introduction  of 
new  floods,  brought  at  enormous  expense 
from  great  distances.     That  this  may  in  time 
become  necessary  is  probably  true ;  that  it  is 
the  best  means  of  present  relief  may  well  be 
doubted.   The  population  of  the  city  is  now 
supplied  with  water  at  the  rate  of  eighty  gal- 
lons per  day/^r  capita.    But  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  this  supply  is  used ;  the  re- 
mainder is  wasted.  The  tendency  to  waste  m- 
creases,  and  will  increase,  perhaps,  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  supply.   A  more 
abundant  provision  brought  to  the  city  im- 
plies a  renewal  or  a  supplementing  of  much 
of  the   present  apparatus   for  distribution, 
and  no  man  can  tell  where  the  work  and 
the  cost  will  end.     It  is  worthy  of  consider- 
ation  whether   or   not   relief,   for  at   least 
another  generation,  may  be  secured  by  the 
very  simple  process  of  preventing  the  waste 
^  what  we  now  have.     To    this  end,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  measure  the  quan- 
tity used  in  each  house  by  metef,  and  to  en- 


force the  universal  adoption  of  self-closing 
faucets.  Mr.  Shedd  says  that,  with  the 
water  pressure  at  Providence,  a  single  kitchen 
faucet  left  open  for  twenty-four  hours  de- 
Hvers  22,000  gallons  of  water,  and  a  con- 
stant flow  as  large  as  a  pipe-stem  under  the 
usual  pressure  of  New  York  City  will  de- 
liver more  than  the  necessary  liberal  con- 
sumption of  any  family.  To  make  the  meter 
system  effective,  and  to  impose  a  penalty  on 
waste,  a  graduated  scale  of  charges  might 
with  advantage  be  adopted.  For  example : 
for  the  first  twenty  gallons  per  day  used  for 
each  member  of  the  household,  let  there  be 
no  charge ;  for  the  next  ten  gallons  make  a 
limited  charge,  doubling  this  for  each  suc- 
ceeding ten  gallons,  so  that  the  careless- 
ness which  now  leads  to  the  wasting  of  at 
least  fifty  gallons  per  day  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  population  shall  bring  its  pro- 
hibitory penalty.  As  there  is  a  disposition 
to  allow  water  to  run  in  summer  to  secure  a 
cool  draught,  and  in  winter  to  prevent  the 
freezing  of  pipes,  the  gauging  should  be 
taken  monthly  rather  than  yearly. 

Aside  from  the  very  great  cost  of  en- 
larging the  system  of  distribution-pipes 
within  the  city  to  make  available  the  more 
abundant  supply  that  is  being  clamored  for, 
the  procuring  of  that  supply  involves  for 
works  now  in  contemplation  an  outlay  of 
about  sixteen  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  relief  thereby  afforded  can,  at 
best,  be  only  temporary.  A  few  decades  of 
growth,  and  a  littie  further  cultivation  of  the 
present  wasteful  tendency,  will  prove  the 
added  supply  to  be  inadequate,  and  the 
city  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
problem  more  serious  than  the  one  which 
now  confronts  it,  and  with  a  still  greater 
disinclination  among  its  people  to  submit 
to  wholesome  restrictions. 

It  has  recently  been  stated  that  house- 
holders could  not  bear,  and  the  city  could 
not  afford,  the  outlay  necessary  to  provide 
every  house  with  a  water-meter,  to  substi- 
tute self-closing  faucets  at  every  tap,  and  to 
protect  all  supply-pipes  against  frost.  This 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  a  serious  matter; 
but  so  is  the  expenditure  of  sixteen  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  the  re- 
construction of  the  interior-distribution  sys- 
tem a  serious  matter.  On  the  first  of  July 
last,  there  were  ninety-one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  houses  in  the  city ; 
the  expenditure  of  sixteen  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  would  impose  an 
average  charge  on  those  houses  of  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  each,  vj\\.Vv 
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only  the  result  of  postponing  an  evil,  leav- 
ing it  competent  then,  as  now,  for  those 
who  live  at  low  levels  to  cut  short  the 
supply  of  those  who  live  on  higher  lands. 
An  expenditure  of  less  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  per  house  would  give 
each  its  water-meter,  replace  all  manual 
faucets  with  self-closing  ones,  and  properly 
protect  all  exposed  pipes;  the  consump- 
tion of  water,  while  still  liberal,  would  be 
reduced  to  less  than  half  the  present 
amount ;  the  present  aqueduct  would  suffice 
for  a  population  of  two  million  five  hundred 
thousand  people,  and  when  the  city  shall 
have  grown  to  five  million,  its  adequate 
water-supply  will  be  easily  secured.  The 
present  extravagant  system  must  surely 
cease,  sooner  or  later.  It  may  be  more 
easily  stopped  now  than  hereafter. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  theory  with  some 
of  those  who  have  given  attention  to  sani- 
tary problems  in  New  York  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  restrict  the  use  of  water,  its 
abundant  and  constant  flow  securing  the 
thorough  flushing  of  waste-pipes,  house- 
drains,  and  sewers.  This  would  be  important 
if  it  were  true ;  but  it  is  not  true.  Ten  gal- 
lons of  water  sent  suddenly  through  a  waste- 
pipe,  filling  it  half-full  and  making  a  rapid 
flush,  would  have  a  cleansing  effect ;  but  a 
hundred  gallons  trickling  through  in  a  thread 
of  a  stream  cuts  its  little  channel  through 
deposits,  and  winds  its  course  around  ob- 
structions, and  does  no  good  whatever.  In- 
deed, in  the  case  of  many  vitrified  drains 
under  cellar  floors,  the  little  constant  stream 
is  pretty  nearly  all  distributed  through  leak- 
ing joints  into  the  ground ;  while,  if  delivered 
in  greater  volume  and  in  shorter  time,  nearly 
all  of  it  would  make  its  way  directly  to  the 
street  sewer,  carrying  with  it  matters  which 
are  now  deposited  along  the  course. 

Even  if  all  the  improvements  above  rec- 
ommended were  carried  out  in  their  entirety, 
subduing  entirely  the  foulness  of  the  air  of 
the  present  sewers,  and  cutting  them  off"  en- 
tirely from  all  communication  with  the  sur- 
face, save  through  the  roof-water  and  yard- 
water  inlets ;  draining  the  subsoil  of  the  city 
thoroughly ;  giving  the  streets  an  impervious 
covering  through  which  no  foul  water  could 
pass  into  the  ground ;  removing  the  storm- 
water  which  falls  in  the  streets  completely 
and  inoffensively,  and  conducting  the  liquid 
wastes  of  houses  through  impervious  pipes 
and  by  a  constant  and  rapid  movement  to 
a  distant  point  of  discharge,  there  would  still 
be  left  what  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  ele- 
ment of  the  whole  question. 


So  far  as  the  health  of  the  individual  is 
concerned,  it  is  probably  better  that  he 
should  live  in  a  perfect  house  with  unhealthy 
surroundings  than  in  an  imhealthy  house 
with  perfect  surroundings.  The  nearest 
source  of  danger  is  probably  the  most  effect- 
ive, and  unsanitary  conditions  within  the 
house  are  therefore  more  to  be  feared  than 
those  remoter  causes  whose  action  is  less 
direct.  Under  the  present  arrangement, 
however,  the  foul  air  of  the  sewers  is,  in  very 
many  cases,  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  in- 
terior than  as  an  exterior  influence — ^houses 
being  frequently  in  almost  unchecked  com- 
munication with  the  sewers,  and  the  air  of 
these,  as  at  present  arranged,  being  unques- 
tionably of  a  most  poisonous  character. 

The  more  direct  and  immediate  source  of 
injury  lies  not  where  it  is  to  be  met  only  by 
the  concurrent  action  of  the  community,  but 
where  it  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
householder,  or  at  least  of  the  house-owner, 
who  may  be  made  amenable  to  the  influence 
of  his  tenant.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
no  sufficient  amendment  of  the  condition  of 
the  house  can  be  secured  short  of  a  thor- 
ough renovation  of  its  drainage-works,  and 
a  very  material  reformation  of  its  cellar;  of 
its  source  of  heated  air ;  and  of  the  arTang^ 
ment  of  its  ventilation.  In  many  other  cases, 
where  the  workmanship  is  good,  and  where 
only  an  ill-advised  arrangement  of  the  works 
is  at  fault,  the  remedy  is  much  easier  and 
less  expensive. 

As  the  most  important  feature  of  the  case, 
attention  will  first  be  given  to  the  drainage 
of  the   house — that  is,  to  the   manner  in 
which  its  cellar  dampness  is  to  be  removed, 
and  its  waste  discharges  regulated.  Probably* 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  city,  the  excess- 
ive moisture  by  which  foundation  waUs  and 
cellar  bottoms   are   made    damp    may  be 
sufficiently  controlled  without  modification^ 
of  the  public  sewerage.    Sewers  being  ordi* 
narily  sufficiently  deep  in  the  ground  to  afibr^ 
the  necessary  outlet,  proper   arrangements 
being  made  for  the   exclusion  of  surface 
water,  especially  when  the  back  yard  is  cov- 
ered with  snow  and  ice,  at  a  time  of  sudde^ 
thaw  and  heavy  rain,  the  only  requisite  i^ 
to  secure  a  complete  drainage  of  the  cel]ar> 
which  may  be  effected  by  digging  a  trencb 
to  the  depth  of  at  least  a  foot  below  the 
cellar-bottom,  all  around  and  close  to  the 
foundation, '  filling   the    same  with   coarse 
gravel,  or  finely  broken  stone,  or  cinders, 
properly  connected  with,  and  properly  dis- 
connected from,  the  sewer.     The  communi- 
cation of  this  drain  with  the  sewer  must 
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be  provided  with  some  effective  protection 
against  the  admission  of  sewer  air.     Simply 
trapping  with  water  is  insufficient  for  this 
purpose,  for  the  reason  that  during  long 
dry  seasons  the  trap  is  liable  to  become 
empty  by  evaporation  or  by  leaking.     As 
the  amount  of  water  to  be  discharged  is 
not  very  great,  and  an  open  water-way  is 
therefore   not  needed,   a  trap   such   as  is 
shown    in  the    sketch    on  page   184   will 
suffice  for  the  outlet,  and  wUl  be  a  certain 
barrier  against  the  return  of  sewer  air,  at 
least  to  any  material  extent.     The  drainage 
of  the  cellar  being  thus  effected,  its  whole 
bottom  should  be  covered  with  concrete  of 
a  very  different  character  from   that  ordi- 
narily employed.     This  may  answer  for  the 
foundation  stratum  of  the  work,  but  the  sur- 
fece  should  be  finished  with  pure  Pordand 
cement  or  other  more  impervious  material, 
such  as  asphalt.    There  will  be  an  advan- 
tage also  in  continuing  this  impervious  coat- 
ing up  the  face  of  the  foundation  walls,  at 
least  to  a  point  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
ground.     The  cellar  being  thus  protected, 
suffidendy  ventilated,  and  so  arranged  that 
cardess  servants  may  not  easily  defile  it  with 
garbage  and  rubbish,  its  condition  will  be 
afisfactory  for  all  purposes  save  one :  that 
is,  the  supply  of  air  to  the  heating  apparatus 
of  the  house.    This  should,  under  all  cir- 
comstances,  be  taken  from  outside,  prefer- 
ably not  firom  the  street,  whose  exhalations 
most  be  more  or  less  objectionable  under 
the  best  circumstances,  but  from  the  rear, 
and  at  a  height  of  fit>m  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
from  the  sur^ice  of  the  ground. 

The  subject  of  house  ventilation,  although 
of  great  importance,  will  not  be  considered 
here;  neither  will  the  arrangement  of  supply- 
pbes,  by  which  hot  and  cold  water  are  dis- 
tnbated  to  different  parts  of  the  house, 
frvther  than  may  be  necessary  in  connection 
^  the  furnishing  of  Rushing  water  for 
dosets  and  the  arrangement  of  the  main 
tink  in  which  the  general  supply  is  stored. 

It  is  indispensable,  under  the  present  sys- 
to  of  living,  that  by  far  the  largest  and 
vorst  portion  of  its  waste  matters  should  be 
'^ved  by  a  self-acting  system  of  discharge- 
Pipes  leadmg  to  the  public  sewer.  This  is 
^  necessary  part  of  the  provision  for  the 
BK)st  comfortable  and  convenient  and  health- 
^  living,  and  a  most  essential  feature  of 
in^odem  civilization.  Its  convenience  and  its 
^taparative  cleanliness  are  easily  secured, 
^  80  far  as  these  aims  are  concerned,  it  is 
ibply  a  question  of  good  mechanical  con- 
<tnic&>n.    The  average  man  does  not  look 


beyond  these  objects,  and  he  fails  to  realize 
the  necessity  for  further  supervision  of  the 
matter  than  may  be  given  by  the  average 
architect  or  the  average  plumber.  Were 
there  not  other  aims  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, there  would  be  no  reason  for  the 
writing  of  this  article.  But  those  who  have, 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  given  their 
attention  to  the  influence  of  these  works  on 
the  health  of  the  people  realize,  as  the  gen- 
eral public  does  not,  the  necessity  for  con- 
trolling them  with  the  utmost  care  and 
wisdom,  and  for  bringing  them  into  absolute 
conformity  with  a  few  simple  requirements 
which  are  universally  accepted  by  all  who 
have  given  thought  to  the  subject.  These 
requirements  are : 

1.  That  the  least  possible  amount  of  foul 
matter  be  retained  at  any  time  or  at  any 
point  within  the  whole  drainage  system. 

2.  That  every  part  of  that  system  be  as 
completely  as  possible  separated  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  by  suitable  per- 
manent traps,  and  by  an  absolute  tightness 
of  every  part  of  the  conduit. 

3.  That,  so  far  as  practicable,  every  part 
of  the  system  be  freely  open  to  the  entrance 
and  movement  of  fresh  air. 

4.  That  an  absolute  separation  be  secured 
between  the  water  supply  of  the  house  and 
every  part  of  the  drainage  system. 

5.  That  the  connection  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  works  do  not  involve  a 
communication  of  air  between  different 
rooms  or  different  floors,  or  with  the  spaces 
between  floors  and  ceilings  and  in  partitions. 

These  requirements  apply  not  only  to 
the  main  soil-pipe  and  its  various  branches, 
but  equally  to  every  vessel  connected  there- 
with. They  are  susceptible  of  great  variety 
of  treatment,  and,  being  assured,  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  health  is  concerned,  what  the 
arrangement  of  the  work  may  be.  They 
may  be  assured  in  the  simplest  and  in  the 
most  complicated  plumbing;  in  the  house 
which  has  only  a  single  kitchen  sink  and  a 
single  water-closet,  as  well  as  in  a  house 
supplied  in  every  part  with  closets,  baths, 
wash-basins,  and  all  the  various  appliances 
by  which  the  plumber  tempts  the  luxury  of 
the  people  and  adds  to  the  convenience  of 
household  work.  In  proportion,  however, 
as  the  work  becomes  multiplied  and  com- 
plicated, the  need  for  great  care  increases, 
and  simplicity  and  a  restriction  of  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  are  to  be  advised.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  make  a  stationary  wash-basin  in  a 
bedroom    entirely  safe;    but   such   b^^ii^ 
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rarely  are  entirely  safe,  and,  however  good 
in  original  construction,  they  are  always 
liable,  under  careless  management,  to  be- 
come unsafe.  On  the  whole,  their  entire 
abolition  is  to  be  recommended,  especially 
as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  them 
in  all  respects  in  such  cleanly  condition  as 
the  old-fashioned  wash-bowl  and  pitcher, 
toward  which  fashion  is  happily  returning. 

The  requirements  here  indicated  are  ab- 
solute, whether  the  house  is  to  remain  con- 
nected with  the  present  pubhc  sewer  or  to 
communicate  with  the  smaller  sewer  for  house 
drainage  only,  as  aboVe  suggested. 

The  first  reform  to  be  made  should  be  an 
abandonment  of  the  drain  lying  under  the 
cellar  floor,  and  of  the  use  of  earthenware 
pipes  within  or  near  the  walls  of  the  house. 
The  main  soil-pipe,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  work,  should  never  be,  for  any  house  of 
whatever  size,  not  even  for  the  largest  apart- 
ment-house, more  than  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter, for  the  reason  that  the  capacity  of  a 
pipe  of  that  size  to  discharge  any  amount 
of  sewerage  that  can  be  produced  in  a  single 
house,  and  to  remove  whatever  can  gain 
access  to  it  through  the  outlets  of  water- 
closets,  sinks,  etc.,  is  more  than  ample;  and 
that  the  more  closely  the  size  of  the  pipe  is 
adjusted  to  the  work  it  has  to  perform,  the 
more  thoroughly  it  will  be  cleansed  by  its 
ordinary  flow,  and  washed  clean,  at  the 
times  of  greatest  flow,  of  foul  matters  at- 
tached to  its  walls.  In  like  manner  every 
waste-pipe  and  trap  in  the  house  should  be 
restricted  as  much  as  possible,  the  trap  being 
never  larger  than  the  pipe,  and  preferably 
smaller.  For  example,  the  outlet  of  a 
kitchen  sink  should  be  of  one  and  a  quarter 
inch  pipe,  having  a  one-inch  trap.  With  a 
reasonable  and  sufficient  use,  this  will  keep 
clean  and  will  remove  everything  promptly, 
while  a  two-inch  pipe  with  a  three-inch 
trap  will  become  choked  with  grease  and 
filth,  and  will  be  a  constant  seat  of  foul  de- 
composition. So,  also,  a  three-inch  outlet 
and  trap  are  better  for  a  water-closet  than 
any  larger  size,  and  even  a  set  of  laundry 
tubs  will  have  their  whole  contents  carried 
away  by  a  one  and  a  quarter  inch  pipe  more 
rapidly  than  the  flow  can  pass  through  the 
strainer  of  the  waste.  The  soil-pipe  should 
begin  at  the  sewer,  enter  the  house  above  the 
cellar  bottom,  continue  with  the  best  slope 
that  can  be  given  it,  six  inches  in  one  hundred 
feet  being  sufficient  in  case  of  need,  to  the 
point  or  points  where  its  vertical  extensions 
begin.  These  extensions  should  be  carried 
as  directly  as  possible  quite  up  through  the 


top  of  the  house,  without  contraction  at  any 
point,  and  should  open,  full  bore,  at  such  a 
height  above  the  roof  as  will  bring  them 
into  a  free  current  of  air,  without  reaching 
to  within  two  feet  of  the  top  of  any  chim- 
ney near  them.     Their  ventilation  may  be 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  old-fashioned 
Emerson  ventilator;  but,  so  far  as  present 
knowledge  on  the   subject   goes,  with  no 
other.     The  half-round  cap  so  much  used 
by  plumbers,  and  the  bend  by  which  the 
pipe  is  often  turned  to   open   downward, 
are  both  objectionable,  as  obstructing  the 
channel  at  all  times  and  as  closing  it  by  the 
accumulation  of  frost  in  cold  weather.    The 
"  Globe "  ventilator,  while  affording  a  very 
effective  suction  when  the  wind  blows,  is  an 
obstruction    to   natural   ventilation    during 
calms.     The  various  whirligigs  are  also  an 
obstruction    during    calms,   and   revolving 
hoods,   although   effective  when  the  wind 
blows   with    considerable    force,    are  very 
often  caught  during  light  breezes  with  their 
opening  toward  the  current,  and  are  then 
worse  than  no  ventilator  at  all.     If  the  jMpe 
opens  direcdy  to  the  sky, — and  the  careful 
experiments  at  Kew,  conducted  by  Captain 
Douglas   Galton  and  his   associates,  indi- 
cate that  this  is  the  best  of  all, — ^it  may  be 
sufficiently  protected  by  covering  it  with  wire 
cloth  of  three-quarter-inch  mesh.   A  covering 
of  the  same  wire  cloth  secures  the  same  effect 
in  the  case  of  the  Emerson  ventilator. 

If  the  soil-pipe  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  present  foul  sewer,  then  there  must  be 
placed  between  the  house  and  the  sewer  a 
deep  running  trap,  and  inside  of  that  provis- 
ion must  be  given  for  the  admission  of  fresh 
air  to  supply  the  needed  ventilation.  If  the 
soil-pipe  is  to  be  connected  with  the  small 
sewer  above  suggested,  the  same  being 
thoroughly  flushed  and  having  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  then 
the  trap  should  be  omitted,  and  an  unob- 
structed four-inch  opening  from  the  sewer 
to  the  top  of  the  house  will  secure  the  neces- 
sary circulation  of  fresh  air,  while  the  sup- 
plying of  such  a  ventilator  at  every  house 
will  provide  a  more  than  abundant  ventila- 
tion for  the  sewer. 

The  admission  of  fresh  air  to  the  inside 
of  the  trap,  or  the  open  connection  with  a 
clean  sewer,  is  a  recent  but  most  necessary 
device.  A  bottle  cannot  be  adequate^ 
ventilated  by  removing  its  cork,  and  a 
coal-mine  cannot  be  ventilated  by  simply 
leaving  the  mouth  of  its  shaft  open.  Neither 
can  the  deep  recesses  and  ramifications  of  a 
soil-pipe  be  ventilated  by  simply  opening 
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hs  mouth  above  the  roof.  This  will  serve 
as  a  v€nt^  and  will  prevent  a  pressure  of  the 
contained  air  being  brought  against  the 
lateral  traps.  It  will  also  ser\'e  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air  during  a  descending  flow,  and 
so  lessen  the  effect  of  this  flow  on  these 
traps.  But  it  will  not  afford  that  constant 
and  entire  change  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
pipes  which  is  needed  to  prevent  a  foul 
and  dangerous  decomposition  within  them. 
So  far  as  we  now  know,  this  last  effect  can 
be  secured  only  by  the  opening  of  the  pipe 
at  both  ends,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  con- 
stant movement  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
under  the  varying  influences  of  changes  of 
temperature,  flow  of  water,  and  action  of 
wind.  Practically,  it  is  found  sufficient  to 
connect  the  lower  end  of  the  soil-pipe,  inside 
of  the  trap,  with  the  outer  air  by  carrying  a 
two-inch  air-pipe  from  the  top  of  the  hori- 
zontal run  of  the  soil-pipe  into  the  light 
shaft  at  the  front  part  of  the  cellar.  A  large 
experience  in  the  use  of  this  device  has  failed 
to  show  any  annoyance  from  odor  escaping 
at  this  point ;  indeed,  there  is  almost  univer- 
sally a  strong  inward  current,  and  soil-pipes 
so  ventilated  are  infinitely  less  offensive  at 
their  upper  ends  than  those  not  so  provided 
with  fnssh  air,  the  character  of  the  decom- 
position taking  place  within  them  being 
entirely  changed,  and  complete  oxidation 
taking  the  place  of  foul  putrefaction. 

Lateral  branches  of  the  soil-pipe,  such  as 
the  wastes  from    baths,  etc.,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently ventilated  for  a  short  distance  by  the 
mere  opening  of  their  mouths  into  the  same ; 
but  if  they  are  more  than  a  few  feet  in  length, 
and  especially  if  they  discharge  foul  matters, 
suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  obtain- 
ing a  separate  circulation  of  air  through  them, 
the  supply  being  taken  from  the  soil-pipe, 
*nd  the  exit  being  by  a  separate  outlet  above 
the  roof  or  into  a  higher  part  of  the  soil-pipe. 
The  separation  between   a   water-closet 
^d  the  soil-pipe  cannot   be  efficientiy  se- 
cured by  any   mechanical   device   yet   in- 
^nteA     There   is  as  yet  in  this  case  no 
substitute  for  a  good  deep  water-seal ;  but 
this  is  the  only  opening  which  cannot  be 
protected  by  a  strainer,  and  which,  there- 
fore, must  admit  bulky  materials.    All  other 
outlets  may  be  protected  by  a  suitable  self- 
cbsing  mechanical  valve,  working   on    the 
principle  of  the  check-valve — opening  fi-eely 
toward  the  outlet   and   closing  absolutely 
against  a   reverse  current.     None   of  the 
mechanical  traps  yet  devised  are  absolutely 
perfect ;  but  what  is  known  as  "  Bower's  " 
trap  meets  the  necessary  conditions  more 


completely  than  any  other,  and  its  use  is, 
in  all  cases,  to  be  recommended,  save  in 
connection  with  the  overflow  of  a  tank,  or 
the  trap  of  a  safe,  or  of  a  refrigerator  not 
constantiy  used.  Here  the  check- valve  is 
especially  to  be  preferred. 

The  use  of  a  mechanical  trap  is  not,  under 
all  circumstances,  a  matter  of  strictiy  vital 
importance.  Where  vessels  are  used  con- 
stantly, winter  and  summer,  the  common 
water-seal  trap,  protected  against  opening 
by  suction — technically,  "  siphoning  " — ^by  a 
suitable  ventilation  of  the  waste-pipe,  or  by  a 
suitable  connection  at  its  point  of  discharge, 
is  substantially  safe.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
water-seal  trap  not  constantly  used  is  sub- 
ject to  opening  by  evaporation,  and  to  an 
objectionable  permeation  by  the  atmosphere 
of  the  waste-pipe  to  which  it  delivers. 

In  the  placing  of  soil-pipes  and  lateral 
waste-pipes,  the  plumber  is  a  veritable  house- 
butcher.  So  long  as  he  can  make  a  hole 
through  which  to  pass  his  pipes,  he  pays  no 
regard  to  the  channel  incidentally  provided 
for  the  free  transmission  of  odors  from  one 
part  of  the  house  to  another,  and  for  the 
unobstructed  passage  of  vermin.  He  knows 
that  every  water-closet  is  to  be  tightly  boxed 
in  with  painted  or  varnished  wood-work, 
and  that  no  inspection  is  possible  of  the 
cavftns  by  which  his  soil-pipe  passes  through 
the  floor.  A  proper  regulation  of  such 
work  would  secure  the  absolute  closing  of 
the  floor  about  the  soil-pipe  or  its  branches, 
and  would  admit  of  a  constant  inspection 
and  cleansing  of  the  space  which  is  now 
confined  by  ornamental  carpentry.  While 
the  ventilation  of  the  interior  of  the  soil 
and  waste  pipes  is  of  paramount  importance, 
it  is  also  most  desirable  to  afford  a  complete 
ventilation  at  the  house-side  of  every  trap. 
Water-closets,  therefore,  should  never  be 
closed  by  covers ;  the  water  by  which  they 
are  separated  from  the  soil-pipe  should  be 
freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room,  securing  the  immediate  and  complete 
dilution  and  dispersal  of  whatever  exhala- 
tions may  take  place. 

As  stated  in  the  previous  article,  no  water- 
closet  above  the  basement  floor  should  be 
supplied  directly  from  the  main  water-pipes, 
but  always  from  a  separate  cistern,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  used  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. So,  also,  the  overflow  of  the  main 
tank  should  either  be  led  to  the  outside  of 
the  house  through  the  wall,  or  to  the  eaves- 
gutter,  or  it  should  be  separated  from  the 
soil-pipe  by  a  self-acting  check- valve.  The 
prevailing  practice  of  discharging  the  ove\- 
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flow  of  the  tank  into  the  soil-pipe  through  a 
water-seal  trap,  which  may  not  be  supplied  for 
months  together,  is  in  every  way  pernicious. 
In  the  previous  article,  the  different  forms 
of  water-closet  now  most  largely  used  were 
condemned,  and  reasons  for  their  condem- 
nation were  given.  So  far  as  invention  and 
experiment  have  thus  far  gone,  it  seems  wise 
to  recommend  the  use  of  closets  of  only  two 
classes,  or  modifications  of  these  which  re- 
tain their  essential  features.  The  first  and 
cheapest  form  is  the  plain  hopper- closet, 
illustrated  herewith,  supplied  with  a  flush  , 
sufficiently  abundant  entirely  to  change  the  , 
contents  of  its  trap  at  every  use.  One  of  | 
the  best  forms  of  this  closet  is  that  known 
as  "  Heliyer's  Artisan,"  which  has  a  per- 
pendicular rear  wall,  and  the  flushing  dis- 
charge of  which  pours  with  considerable  force 


into  the  trap.  It  may  be  effectively  flushed 
by  a  cistern  of  simple  construction,  placed 
at  a  moderate  elevation.  The  other,  the  in- 
vention of  William  Smith,  of  San  Francisco, 
is  most  cleanly  and  effective.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  a  modification  of 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  this  closet 
which  seems  to  meet  every  requirement.  It 
has  no  moving  parts ;  its  basin  stands  full, 
so  that  dejections  are  received  immediately 
into  water  and  their  odor  retained  ;  and  its 
discharge  is  effected  with  such  force  that 
nothing  which  ought  to  gain  admission  to  a 
water-closet  can  fail  to  be  carried  completely 
away,  in  a  flood  of  such  abundance  as  thor- 
oughly to  flush  the  soil-pipe  and  drain.  The 
supply  is  taken  from  a  tank  standing  at  a 
considerable  elevation ;  or,  by  a  more  re- 
cent device,  from  a  lower  elevation  through 
a  pipe  standing  full  of  water  for  its  whole 
length.  In  either  case,  the  main  supply  is 
delivered  in  the  form  of  a  forcible  jet  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trap,  flowing  with  sufficient 
force  to  carry  with  it  the  contents  of  the 
bowl.  A  branch  from  the  main  supply 
flushes  the  bowl,  and,  as  the  flow  ceases,  fills 
it  again  to  the  required  height. 


Either  of  these  closets,  made  of  white 
earthenware  and  standing  as  a  white  vase 
in  a  floor  of  white  tiles,  the  back  and  side 
walls  being  similarly  tiled,  there  being  no 
mechanism  of  any  kind  under  the  seat,  is 
not  only  most  cleanly  and  attractive  in 
appearance,  but  entirely  open  to  inspection 
and  to  ventilation.  The  seat  for  this  closet 
is  simply  a  well-finished  hard-wood  board, 
resting  on  cleats  a  little  higher  than  the  top 
of  the  vase,  and  hinged  so  that  it  may  be 
conveniendy  turned  up,  exposing  the  closet 
for  thorough  cleansing,  or  for  use  as  a 
urinal  or  slop-hopper.  Such  closets  ought 
entirely  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  utiiutb 
in  private  houses,  and  if,  for  convenience 
or  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  baths  being 
improperly  used,  separate  slop-sinks  are  de- 
sired, these  should  be  constructed  like  the 
hopper-closet,  the  outlet  being  protected 
with  a  movable  basket  of  wire  doth  made 
for  the  purpose. 

There  are  various  improved  devices  in 
the  form  of  grease-traps  for  kitchen  sinks, 
cleanly  substitutes  for  the  present  filthy  out- 
lets of  wash-basins,  etc.,  which  are  not  of 
sufficient  sanitary  importance  to  claim  d^ 
scription  here,  but  which,  for  all  that,  we 
well  worthy  of  attention.  If  the  five  re- 
quirements enumerated  above  are  secured 
in  substantial  conformity  to  the  dircctioni 
given,  the  householder  may  feel  confidentljr 
assured  that,  whatever  ills  his  family  is  sub- 
jected to,  bad  drainage  cannot  be  one  of 
them.  With  anything  less  than  this  he  wiH 
if  he  be  wise,  regard  his  conditions  of  Kfc 
as  suspicious,  and  will  remove  the  defects  of 
his  own  house  before  clamoring  too  stroD^f 
about  defects  that  lie  without  his  walls. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  consti- 
tute, it  is  believed,  could  they  be  carried  out 
in  their  integrity,  a  complete  remedy  for  >I1 
the  remediable  sanitary  evils  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  its  soil, 
its  streets,  its  houses,  or  its  water  supfdy- 
They  involve  nothing  that  is  impracticable, 
of  improbable  value,  of  uncertain  effect,  or 
of  undue  cost.  Their  execution  implies  i 
modification  of  some  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural practices  which  are  the  outgrowth 
of  traditions  that  antedate  the  beginnbg  of 
sanitary  knowledge ;  and  the  regulation  of 
public  and  private  work  according  to  prin- 
ciples which  have  not  yet  found  a  prominent 
place  in  professional  text-books.  They  arc, 
however,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  sim- 
plest indications  of  sanitary  necessity,  and 
they  cannot  be  disregarded  with  safety  to 
the  community  or  to  the  family. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
MICHi   VIGNEVIELLE. 

AME  Delphine  sold  one  of  the 
lots  of  her  property.  She  had 
no  revenue,  and  now  and  then  a 
lad  to  go.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
.e  had  a  few  large  bank-notes  sewed 
ler  petticoat,  and  one  day — may  be  a 
bt  after  her  tearful  interview  with 
erome — she  found  it  necessary  to  get 
f  these  changed  into  small  money. 
IS  in  the  Rue  Toulouse,  looking  from 
le  to  the  other  for  a  bank  which  was 
that  street  at  all,  when  she  noticed  a 
sign  hanging  above  a  door,  bearing 
ime  "  Vignevielle."  She  looked  in. 
erome  had  told  her  (when  she  had 
>  him  to  ask  where  she  should  apply 
mge)  that  if  she  could  only  wait  a 
ys,  there  would  be  a  new  concern 
I  in  Toulouse  street, — it  really  seemed 
Ignevielle  was  the  name,  if  she  could 
;  It  looked  to  be,  and  it  was,  a  pa- 
anker's, — "  U.  L.  Vipievielle's,"  ac- 
^  to  a  larger  inscription  which  met 
es  as  she  ventured  in.  Behind  the 
r,  exchanging  some  last  words  with  a 
lannered  man  outside,  who,  in  with- 
ig,  seemed  bent  on  running  over  Ma- 
Delphine,  stood  the  man  in  blue  cot- 
t,whom  she  had  met  in  P^re  Jerome's 
ray.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  she  saw 
:e,  its  strong,  grave,  human  kindness 
\  softly  on  each  and  every  bronzed 
t.  The  recognition  was  mutual.  He 
ains  to  speak  first,  saying,  in  a  re-as- 
tone,  and  in  the  language  he  had  last 
her  use: 

w  I  kin  serve  you,  Madame  ?  " 
you  pliz,  to  mague  dad  bill  change, 

• 

pulled  from  her  pocket  a  wad  of  dark 
handkerchief,  from  which  she  began 
ie  the  imprisoned  note.  Madame 
tne  had  an  imcommonly  sweet  voice, 
seemed  so  to  strike  Monsieur  Vigne- 
He  spoke  to  her  once  or  twice 
as  he  waited  on  her,  each  time  in 
h,  as  though  he  enjoyed  the  humble 


melody  of  its  tone,  and  presendy,  as  she 
turned  to  go,  he  said: 

"  Madame  Carraze." 

She  started  a  little,  but  bethought  herself 
instantly  that  he  had  heard  her  name  in 
P^re  Jerome's  parlor.  The  good  father 
might  even  have  said  a  few  words  about 
her  after  her  first  departure;  he  had  such 
an  overflowing  heart. 

"  Madame  Carraze,"  said  Monsieur  Vigne- 
vielle, "  doze  kine  of  note  wad  you  '««'  me 
juz  now  is  bein'  contrefit.      You  muz  tek 

kyah  from  doze  kine  of  note.   You  see " 

He  drew  from  his  cash-drawer  a  note  re- 
sembling the  one  he  had  just  changed  for 
her,  and  proceeded  to  point  out  certain 
tests  of  genuineness.  The  counterfeit,  he 
said,  was  so  and  so. 

*'  Bud,"  she  exclaimed,  with  much  dismay, 
'^  dad  was  de  manner  of  my  bill !  Id  muz 
be — led  me  see  dad  bill  wad  I  give  you, — 
if  you  pliz,  Mich^." 

Monsieur  Vignevielle  turned  to  engage  in 
conversation  with  an  employ^  and  a  new 
visitor,  and  gave  no  sign  of  hearing  Madame 
Delphine's  voice.  She  asked  a  second  time, 
with  like  result,  lingered  timidly,  and  as  he 
turned  to  give  his  attention  to  a  third  visitor, 
reiterated : 

"  Mich6  Vignevielle,  I  wizh  you  pliz 
led ^" 

"  Madame  Carraze,"  he  said,  turning  so 
suddenly  as  to  make  the  frightened  htde 
woman  start,  but  extending  his  palm  with  a 
show  of  frankness,  and  assuming  a  look  of 
benignant  patience,  "'ow  I  kin  fine  doze 
note  now,  mongs'  all  de  rez  ?  Iv  you  pliz 
nod  to  mague  me  doze  troub'." 

The  dimmest  shadow  of  a  smile  seemed 
only  to  give  his  words  a  more  kindly  author- 
itative import,  and  as  he  turned  away  again 
with  a  manner  suggestive  of  finality,  Madame 
Delphine  found  no  choice  but  to  depart. 
But  she  went  away  loving  the  groimd  be- 
neath the  feet  of  Monsieur  U.  L.  Vigne- 
vielle. 

"  Oh,  P^re  Jerome ! "  she  exclaimed  in  the 
corrupt  French  of  her  caste,  meeting  the 
little  father  on  the  street  a  few  days  later, 
"  you  told  the  truth  that  day  in  your  parlor. 
Mo  conn/  li  h  ('t  heure.  I  know  him  now ; 
he  is  just  what  you  called  him." 
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"  Why  do  you  not  make  him  your  banker, 
also,  Madame  Delphine  ?  " 

"  I  have  done  so  this  very  day ! "  she 
replied,  with  more  happiness  in  her  eyes 
than  P^re  Jerome  had  ever  before  seen 
there. 

"  Madame  Delphine,"  he  said,  his  own 
eyes  sparkling,  "  make  him  your  daughter's 
guardian;  for  myself,  being  a  priest,  it 
would  not  be  best ;  but  ask  him ;  I  believe 
he  will  not  refuse  you." 

Madame  Delphine's  face  grew  still  bright- 
er as  he  spoke. 

"  It  was  in  my  mind,"  she  said. 

Yet  to  the  timorous  Madame  Delphine 
many  trifles  became,  one  after  another,  an 
impediment  to  the  making  of  this  proposal, 
and  many  weeks  elapsed  before  further 
delay  was  positively  without  excuse.  But 
at  length,  one  day  in  May  (1822),  in  a 
small  private  office  behind  Monsieur  Vigne- 
vielle's  banking-room, — he  sitting  beside  a 
table,  and  she,  more  timid  and  demure  than 
ever,  having  just  taken  a  chair  by  the 
door, — she  said,  trying,  with  a  little  bashful 
laugh,  to  make  the  matter  seem  unimportant, 
and  yet  with  some  tremor  of  voice : 

"  Miche  Vignevielle,  I  bin  maguing  my 
will."  (Having  commenced  their  acquaint- 
ance in  English,  they  spoke  nothing  else.) 

"  *Tis  a  good  idy,"  responded  the  banker. 

"  I  kin  mague  you  de  troub*  to  kib  dad 
will  fo'  me,  Miche  Vignevielle  ?  " 

"  Yez." 

She  looked  up  with  grateful  re-assurance ; 
but  her  eyes  dropped  again  as  she  said : 

"  Mich6   Vignevielle   "     Here    she 

choked,  and  began  her  peculiar  motion  of 
laying  folds  in  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  with 
trembling  fingers.  She  lifted  her  eyes,  and 
as  they  met  the  look  of  deep  and  placid 
kindness  that  was  in  his  face,  some  courage 
returned,  and  she  said  : 

"  Mich^." 

"  Wad  you  wand  ?  "  asked  he,  gently. 

**  If  it  arrive  to  me  to  die " 

"  Yez  ?  " 

Her  words  were  scarcely  audible : 

**  I  wand  you  teg  kyah  my  lill*  girl." 

"You  'ave  one  lill*  gal,  Madame  Car- 
raze?" 

She  nodded  with  her  face  down. 

"  An*  you  godd  some  mo'  chillen  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  I  nevva  know  dad,  Madame  Carraze. 
She's  a  lill'  small  gal  ?  " 

Mothers  forget  their  daughters'  stature. 
Madame  Delphine  said : 

"  Yez." 


For  a  few  moments  neither  spoke,  and 
then  Monsieur  Vignevielle  said : 

"  I  will  do  dad." 

"  Lag  she  been  you'  h-own  ?  "  asked  the 
mother,  suffering  from  her  own  boldness. 

"  She's  a  good  lill'  chile,  eh  ?  " 

"  Miche,  she's  a  lill'  hangel ! "  exclaimed 
Madame  Delphine,  with  a  look  of  distress. 

**  Yez ;  I  teg  kyah  'v  *er,  lag  my  h-own. 
I  mague  you  dad  promise." 

"  But "     There  was  something  still 

in  the  way,  Madame  Delphine  seemed  to 
think. 

The  banker  waited  in  silence. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  want  to  seie  my  lilP 
girl  ?  " 

He  smiled;  for  she  looked  at  him  as  if 
she  would  implore  him  to  decline. 

"  Oh,  I  tek  you'  word  fo'  hall  dad,  Ma- 
dame Carraze.  It  mague  no  dififerend  wad 
she  loog  lag;  I  don'  wan'  see  *er." 

Madame  Delphine's  parting  smile— she 
went  very  shortly — was  gratitude  beyond 
speech. 

Monsieur  Vignevielle  returned  to  the  seat 
he  had  left,  and  resumed  a  newspaper,— 
the  "  Louisiana  Gazette"  in  all  probabiUtyr- 
which  he  had  laid  down  upon  Madame 
Delphine's  entrance.  His  eyes  fell  upon 
a  paragraph  which  had  previously  escaped 
his  notice.  There  they  rested.  £itherhe 
read  it  over  and  over  unwearyingly,  ^ 
he  was  lost  in  thought.  Jean  Thompson 
entered. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  in  a  sup- 
pressed tone,  bending  a  httle  across  the 
table,  and  laying  one  palm  upon  a  packa^ 
of  papers  which  lay  in  the  other,  "it  is 
completed.  You  could  retire  from  your 
business  any  day  inside  of  six  hours  without 
loss  to  anybody."  (Both  here  and  else- 
where, let  it  be  understood  that  where  good 
English  is  given  the  words  were  spoken  in 
good  French.) 

Monsieur  Vignevielle  raised  his  eyes  and 
extended  the  paper  to  the  attorney,  who 
received  it  and  read  the  paragraph.  Its 
substance  was  that  a  certain  vessel  of  the 
navy  had  returned  from  a  cruise  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Straits  of  Florida, 
where  she  had  done  valuable  service  against 
the  pirates — having,  for  instance,  destroyed 
in  one  fortnight  in  January  last  twelve  pirate 
vessels  afloat,  two  on  the  stocks,  and  three 
establishments  ashore. 

"  United  States  brig  Ibrpaise^'  repeated 
Jean  Thompson.     "  Do  you  know  her  ?  " 

"  We  are  acquainted,"  said  Monsieur 
Vignevielle. 
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A  QUIET  footstep,  a  grave  new  presence 
on  financial  sidewalks,  a  neat  garb  slightly 
out  of  date,  a  gently  strong  and  kindly 
pensive  face,  a  silent  bow,  a  new  sign  in 
the  Rue  Toulouse,  a  lone  figure  with  a  cane, 
walking  in  meditation  in  the  evening  light 
under  the  willows  of  Canal  Marigny,  a 
long-darkened  window  relighted  in  the  Rue 
Conti — these  were  all ;  a  fall  of  dew  would 
scarce  have  been  more  quiet  than  was  the 
tetum  of  Ursin  Lemaitre-Vignevielle  to  the 
precincts  of  his  birth  and  early  life. 

But  we  hardly,  give  the  event  its  right 
aame.  It  was  Capitaine  Lemaitre  who  had 
disappeared;  it  was  Monsieur  Vignevielle 
who  had  come  back.  The  pleasures,  the 
haunts,  the  companions,  that  had  once  held 
out  their  charms  to  the  impetuous  youth, 
ofifered  no  enticements  to  Madame  Del- 
phine's  banker.  There  is  this  to  be  said 
even  for  the  pride  his  grandfather  had 
taught  him,  that  it  had  always  held  him 
above  low  indulgences ;  and  though  he  had 
dallied  with  kings,  queens,  and  knaves  through 
all  the  mazes  of  Faro,  Rondeau,  and  Craps, 
he  had  done  it  loftily;  but  now  he  main- 
tained a  peaceful  estrangement  from  all. 
Evariste  and  Jean,  themselves,  found  him 
only  by  seeking. 

•*  It  is  the  right  way,"  he  said  to  P^re 
Jerome,  the  day  we  saw  him  there.  "  Ur- 
m  Lemaitre  is  dead.  I  have  buried  him. 
He  left  a  will.     I  am  his  executor." 

"He  is  crazy,"  said  his  lawyer  brother- 
in-law,  impatiently. 

"On    the    contr-y,"    replied     the    little 
priest,  "  'e  'as  come  ad  hisse'f " 
Evariste  spoke. 

"  Look  at  his  face,  Jean.  Men  with  that 
kind  of  face  are  the  last  to  go  crazy." 

"You  have  not  proved  that,"  replied 
Jean,  with  an  attorney's  obstinacy.  **  You 
Aould  have  heard  him  talk  the  other  day 
about  that  newspajjer  paragraph.  *  I  have 
^en  Ursin  Lemaitre's  head  ;  I  have  it  with 
0^;  I  claim  the  reward,  but  I  desire  to 
commute  it  to  citizenship.*     He  is  crazy." 

Of  course  Jean  Thompson  did  not  be- 
fi^e  what  he  said ;  but  he  said  it,  and,  in 
Itts  vexation,  repeated  it,  on  the  banquettes 
and  at  the  clubs ;  and  presently  it  took  the 
ahape  of  a  sly  rumor,  that  the  returned 
lOTcr  was  a  trine  snarled  in  his  top-hamper. 
This  whisper  was  helped  into  circulation  I 
Vou  XXII.— 17. 


by  many  trivial  eccentricities  of  manner 
and  by  the  unaccountable  oddness  of  some 
of  his  transactions  in  business. 

"  My  dear  sir ! "  cried  his  astounded  law- 
yer, one  day,  "  you  are  not  running  a  char- 
itable institution !  " 

"  How  do  you  know  ? "  said  Monsieur 
Vignevielle.    There  the  conversation  ceased. 

"  Why  do  you  not  found  hospitals  and 
asylums  at  once,"  asked  the  attorney,  at 
another  time,  with  a  vexed  laugh,  "  and  get 
the  credit  of  it  ?  " 

"  And  make  the  end  worse  than  the  be- 
ginning," said  the  banker,  with  a  gentle 
smile,  tiuning  away  to  a  desk  of  books. 

"  Bah ! "  muttered  Jean  Thompson. 

Monsieur  Vignevielle  betrayed  one  very 
bad  symptom.  Wherever  he  went  he  seemed 
looking  for  somebody.  It  may  have  been 
I)erceptible  only  to  those  who  were  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  him  to  study  his  move- 
ments; but  those  who  saw  it  once  saw  it 
always.  He  never  passed  an  open  door  or 
gate  but  he  glanced  in ;  and  often,  where  it 
stood  but  slightly  ajar,  you  might  see  him 
give  it  a  gentle  push  with  his  hand  or  cane. 
It  was  very  singular. 

He  walked  much  alone  after  dark.  The 
guichinangoes  (garroters,  we  might  say),  at 
those  times  the  city's  particular  terror  by 
night,  never  crossed  his  path.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  for  whom  danger  appears  to 
stand  aside. 

One  beautiful  summer  night,  when  all 
nature  seemed  hushed  in  ecstasy,  the  last 
blush  gone  that  told  of  the  sun's  parting. 
Monsieur  Vignevielle,  in  the  course  of 
one  of  those  contemplative,  uncompanioned 
walks  which  it  was  his  habit  to  take,  came 
slowly  along  the  more  open  portion  of  the 
Rue  Royale,  with  a  step  which  was  soft  with- 
out intention,  occasionally  touching  the  end 
of  his  stout  cane  gently  to  the  ground  and 
looking  upward  among  his  old  acquaint- 
ances, the  stars. 

It  was  one  of  those  southern  nights  under 
whose  spell  all  the  sterner  energies  of  the 
mind  cloak  themselves  and  lie  down  in 
bivouac,  and  the  fancy  and  the  imagination, 
that  cannot  sleep,  slip  their  fetters  and  es- 
cape, beckoned  away  from  behind  every 
flowering  bush  and  sweet-smelling  tree,  and 
every  stretch  of  lon||^,  half-Hghted  walk,  by 
the  genius  of  poetry*  The  air  stirred  softly 
now  and  then,  and  was  still  again,  as  if  the 
breezes  lifted  their  expectant  pinions  and 
lowered  them  once  more,  awaiting  the  rising 
of  the  moon  in  a  silence  which  fell  upon  the 
fields,  the  roads,  the  gardens,  the  y*2i\\s»^2xA 
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the  suburban  and  half-suburban  streets,  like 
a  pause  in  worship.     And  anon  she  rose. 

Monsieur  Vignevielle*s  steps  were  bent 
toward  the  more  central  part  of  the  town, 
and  he  was  presently  passing  along  a  high, 
close,  board-fence,  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  way,  when,  just  within  this  inclosure, 
and  almost  overhead,  in  the  dark  boughs  of 
a  large  orange- tree,  a  mocking-bird  began 
the  first  low  flute-notes  of  his  all-night  song. 
It  may  have  been  only  the  nearness  of  the 
songster  that  attracted  the  passer's  attention, 
but  he  paused  and  looked  up. 

And  then  he  remarked  something  more, — 
that  the  air  where  he  had  stopped  was  filled 
with  the  overpowering  sweetness  of  the 
night-jasmine.  He  looked  around ;  it  could 
only  be  inside  the  fence.  There  was  a  gate 
just  there.  Would  he  push  it,  as  his  wont 
was  ?  The  grass  was  growing  about  it  in 
a  thick  turf,  as  though  the  entrance  had 
not  been  used  for  years.  An  iron  staple 
clasped  the  cross-bar,  and  was  driven  deep 
into  the  gate-post.  But  now  an  eye  that 
had  been  in  the  blacksmithing  business — 
an  eye  which  had  later  received  high  train- 
ing as  an  eye  for  fastenings — fell  upon  that 
staple,  and  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  wood 
had  shrunk  from  it,  and  it  had  sprung  from 
its  hold,  though  without  falling  out.  The 
strange  habit  asserted  itself;  he  laid  his 
large  hand  upon  the  cross-bar;  the  turf  at 
the  base  yielded,  and  the  tall  gate  was 
drawn  partly  open.  ^ 

At  that  moment,  as  at  the  moment  when- 
ever he  drew  or  pushed  a  door  or  gate,  or 
looked  in  at  a  window,  he  was  thinking  of 
one,  the  image  of  whose  face  and  form  had 
never  left  his  inner  vision  since  the  day  it 
had  met  him  in  his  life's  path  and  turned 
him  face  about  from  the  way  of  destruction. 

The  bird  ceased.  The  cause  of  the  inter- 
ruption, standing  within  the  opening,  saw 
before  him,  much  obscured  by  its  own  nu- 
merous shadows,  a  broad,  ill-kept,  many- 
flowered  garden,  among  whose  untrimmed 
rose-trees  and  tangled  vines,  and  often,  also, 
in  its  old  walks  of  pounded  shell,  the  coco- 
grass,  and  crab-grass  had  spread  riotously, 
and  sturdy  weeds  stood  up  in  bloom.  He 
stepped  in  and  drew  the  gate  to  after  him. 
There,  very  near  by,  was  the  clump  of  jas- 
mine, whose  ravishiqg  odor  had  tempted 
him.  It  stood  just  beyond  a  brightly  moon- 
lit path,  which  turned  from  him  in  a  curve 
toward  the  residence,  a  little  distance  to  the 
right,  and  escaped  the  view  at  a  point  where 
it  seemed  more  than  likely  a  door  of  the 
house  might  open  upon  it.     While  he  still 


looked,  there  fell  upon  his  ear,  from  around 
that  curve,  a  Hght  footstep  on  the  broken 
shells,^-one  only,  and  then  all  was  for  a 
moment  still  again.  Had  he  mistaken  ?  No. 
The  same  soft  click  was  repeated  nearer  by, 
a  pale  glimpse  of  robes  came  through  the 
tangle,  and  then,  plainly  to  view,  appeared 
an  outline — a  presence— a  form — a  spirit — 
a  girl! 

From  throat  to  instep  she  was  as  white  as 
Cynthia.      Something  above   the   medium 
height,   slender,   lithe,   her  abundant    hair 
roUmg  in  dark,  rich  waves  back  from  her 
brows  and  down  from  her  crown,  and  fall- 
ing in  two  heavy  plaits  beyond  her  round, 
broadly  girt  waist  and  full  to  her  knees,  a 
few  escaping  locks  eddying  lightly  on  her 
graceful  neck  and  her  temples, — her  arms, 
half  hid  in  a  snowy  mist  of  sleeve,  let  down 
to  guide  her  spotless  skirts  free  from  the 
dewy  touch  of  the  grass, — straight  down  the 
path  she  came ! 

Will  she  stop?  Will  she  turn  aside? 
Will  she  espy  the  dark  form  in  the  deep 
shade  of  the  orange,  and,  with  one  piercing 
scream,  wheel  and  vanish?  She  draws  near. 
She  approaches  the  jasmine;  she  raises  her 
arms,  the  sleeves  falling  like  a  vapor  down  to 
the  shoulder ;  rises  upon  tiptoe,  and  plucks  a 
spray.  O  Memory!  Can  it  be?  Canithet 
Is  this  his  quest,  or  is  it  lunacy  ?  The  ground 
seems  to  M.  Vignevielle  the  unsteady  sea 
and  he  to  stand  once  more  on  a  deck.  And 
she  ?  As  she  stands  now,  if  she  but  turn 
toward  the  orange,  the  whole  glory  of  the 
moon  will  shine  upon  her  face.  His  heart 
stands  still ;  he  is  waiting  for  her  to  do  that 
She  reaches  up  again ;  this  time  a  bunch  for 
her  mother.  That  neck  and  throat !  Now 
she  fastens  a  spray  in  her  hair.  The  mock- 
ing-bird cannot  withhold;  he  breaks  intt) 
song — she  turns — she  turns  her  face— it  is 
she,  it  is  she !  Madame  Delphine's  daugh- 
ter is  the  girl  he  met  on  the  ship. 


CHAPTER   IX. 
OLIVE. 

She  'was  just  passing  seventeen — that 
beautiful  year  when  the  heart  of  the  maiden 
still  beats  quickly  with  the  surprise  of  hef 
new  dominion,  while  with  gentle  dignity  her 
brow  accepts  the  holy  coronation  of  wom- 
anhood. The  forehead  and  temples  b^ 
neath  her  loosely  bound  hair  were  fiiir  with- 
out paleness,  and  meek  without  languor. 
She  had  the  soft,  lack-luster  beauty  of  the 
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outh ;  no  ruddiness  of  coral,  no  waxen 
rhite,  no  pink  of  shell;  no  heavenly  blue 
1  the  glance;  but  a  face  that  seemed,  in  all 
3  other  beauties,  only  a  tender  accompani- 
Qent  for  the  large,  brown,  melting  eyes, 
rhere  the  openness  of  child-nature  mingled 
ligpamily  with  the  sweet  mysteries  of  maiden 
bought.  We  say  no  color  of  shell  on  face 
>r  throat ;  but  this  was  no  deficiency,  that 
?hich  took  its  place  being  the  warm,  trans- 
>arent  tint  of  sculptured  ivory. 

This  side  door-way  which  led  from  Ma- 
lame  Delphine's  house  into  her  garden  was 
werarched  partly  by  an  old  remnant  of  vine- 
»vered  lattice,  and  partly  by  a  crape-myrtle, 
Lgainst  whose  small,  polished  trunk  leaned 
L  rustic  seat.  Here  Madame  Delphine 
ind  Olive  loved  to  sit  when  the  twilights 
irere  balmy  or  the  moon  was  bright. 

"  CherU"  said  Madame  Delphme  on  one 
>f  these  evenings,  "  why  do  you  dream  so 
auch  ?  " 

She  spoke  in  the  patois  most  natural  to 
ler,  and  which  her  daughter  had  easily 
earned. 

The  girl  turned  her  face  to  her  mother, 
nd  smiled,  then  dropped  her  glance  to  the 
.ands  in  her  own  lap,  which  were  listlessly 
landling  the  end  of  a  ribbon.  The  mother 
x>ked  at  her  with  fond  solicitude.  Her 
Iress  was  white  again ;  this  was  but  one  night 
ince  that  in  which  Monsieur  Vignevielle  had 
cen  her  at  the  bush  of  night-jasmine.  He 
lad  not  been  discovered,  but  had  gone  away, 
shutting  the  gate,  and  leaving  it  as  he  had 
found  it 

Her  head   was  uncovered.     Its   plaited 
inasses,  quite  black  in  the  moonlight,  hung 
down  and  coiled  upon  the  bench,  by  her 
ade.    Her  chaste  drapery  was  of  that  re- 
vived classic  order  which  the  world  of  fashion 
was  again  laying  aside  to  re-assume  the  medi- 
aeval bondage  of  the  stay-lace ;  for  New  Or- 
k^uis  was  behind  the  fashionable  world,  and 
Madame  Delphine  and  her  daughter  were 
fehind  New  Orleans.    A  delicate  scarf,  pale 
Mue,  of  lightly  netted  worsted,  fell  from  either 
slioulder  down  beside  her  hands.     The  look 
^at  was  bent  upon  her  changed  perforce  to 
^e  of  gentle  admiration.     She  seemed  the 
goddess  of  the  garden. 

Olive  glanced    up.     Madame   Delphine 
^  not  prepared  for  the  movement,  and 
^  that  account  repeated  her  question  : 
*'  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?  " 
The  dreamer  took   the  hand   that  was 
Wd  upon  hers  between   her  own   palms, 
Wed  her  head  and  gave  them  a  soft  kiss. 
The  mother   submitted.     Wherefore,   in 


the  silence  which  followed,  a  daughter's 
conscience  felt  the  burden  of  having  with- 
held an  answer,  and  Olive  presently  said,  as 
the  pair  sat  looking  up  into  the  sky : 

"I  was  thinking  of  P^re  Jerome's  ser- 
mon." 

Madame  Delphine  had  feared  so.  Olive 
had  lived  on  it  ever  since  the  day  it  was 
preached.  The  poor  mother  was  almost 
ready  to  repent  having  ever  afforded  her 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  it.  Meat  and 
drink  had  become  of  secondary  value  to  her 
daughter;  she  fed  upon  the  sermon. 

Olive  felt  her  mother's  thought  and  knew 
that  her  mother  knew  her  own;  but  now 
that  she  had  confessed,  she  would  ask  a 
question  : 

"  Do  you  think,  maman^  that  P^re  Jerome 
knows  it  was  I  who  gave  that  missal  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Madame  Delphine,  "  I  am 
sure  he  does  not." 

Another  question  came  more  timidly : 

"  Do — do  you  think  he  knows  him  f  " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  He  said  in  his  sermon  he 
did." 

Both  remained  for  a  long  time  very  still, 
watching  the  moon  gliding  in  and  through 
among  the  small  dark-and-white  clouds.  At 
last  the  daughter  spoke  again. 

"  I  wish  I  was  P^re — I  wish  I  was  as 
good  as  P^re  Jerome." 

"  My  child,"  said  Madame  Delphine,  lier 
tone  betraying  a  painful  summoning  of 
strength  to  say  what  she  had  lacked  the 
courage  to  utter, — "  my  child,  I  pray  the 
good  God  you  will  not  let  your  heart  go 
after  one  whom  you  may  never  see  in  this 
world ! " 

The  maiden  turned  her  glance,  and  their 
eyes  met.  She  cast  her  arms  about  her 
mother's  neck,  laid  her  cheek  upon  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  feeling  the  maternal  tear, 
lifted  her  lips,  and,  kissing  her,  said : 

"I  will  not!    I  will  not!" 

But  the  voice  was  one,  not  of  glad  con- 
sent, but  of  desperate  resolution. 

"It  would  be  useless,  anyhow,"  said  the 
mother,  laying  her  arm  around  her  daugh- 
ter's waist. 

Olive  repeated  the  kiss,  prolonging  it  pas- 
sionately. 

"  I  have  nobody  but  you,"  murmured  the 
girl ;  "  I  am  a  poor  quadroone ! " 

She  threw  back  her  plaited  hair  for  a  third 
embrace,  when  a  sound  in  the  shrubbery 
startled  them. 

"  Qui  ci  (a  ?  "  called  Madame  Delphine, 
in  a  frightened  voice,  as  the  two  stood  up, 
holding  to  each  other. 
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No  answer. 

"It  was  only  the  dropping  of  a  twig," 
she  whispered,  after  a  long  holding  of  the 
breath.  But  they  went  into  the  house  and 
barred  it  everywhere. 

It  was  no  longer  pleasant  to  sit  up.  They 
retired,  and  in  course  of  time,  but  not  soon, 
they  fell  asleep,  holding  each  other  very 
tight,  and  fearing,  even  in  their  dreams,  to 
hear  another  twig  fall. 


CHAPTER   X. 
BIRDS. 

Monsieur  Vignevielle  looked  in  at  no 
more  doors  or  windows ;  but  if  the  disap- 
pearance of  this  symptom  was  a  'favorable 
sign,  others  came  to  notice  which  were  espe- 
cially bad, — for  instance,  wakefulness.  At 
well-nigh  any  hour  of  the  night,  the  city 
guard,  which  itself  dared  not  patrol  singly, 
would  meet  him  on  his  slow,  unmolested, 
sky-gazing  walk. 

"  Seems  to  enjoy  it,"  said  Jean  Thompson ; 
"  the  worst  sort  of  evidence.  If  he  showed 
distress  of  mind,  it  would  not  be  so  bad; 
but  his  calmness, — ugly  feature." 

The  attorney  had  held  his  ground  so 
long  that  he  began  really  to  believe  it  was 
tenable. 

By  day,  it  is  true,  Monsieur  Vignevielle 
was  at  his  post  in  his  quiet  "  bank."  Yet 
here,  day  by  day,  he  was  the  source  of 
more  and  more  vivid  astonishment  to  those 
who  held  preconceived  notions  of  a  bank- 
er's calling.  As  a  banker,  at  least,  he  was 
certainly  out  of  balance ;  while  as  a  prome- 
nader,  it  seemed  to  those  who  watched  him 
that  his  ruling  idea  had  now  veered  about, 
and  that  of  late  he  was  ever  on  the  quiet 
alert,  not  to  find,  but  to  evade,  somebody. 

"  Olive,  my  child,"  whispered  Madame 
Delphine  one  morning,  as  the  pair  were 
kneeling  side  by  side  on  the  tiled  floor  of 
the  church,  "  yonder  is  Mich^  Vignevielle ! 
If  you  will  only  look  at  once — he  is  just 

passing  a  little  in Ah,  much  too  slow 

again ;  he  stepped  out  by  the  side  door." 

The  mother  thought  it  a  strange  provi- 
dence that  Monsieur  Vignevielle  should 
always  be  disappearing  whenever  Olive  was 
with  her. 

One  early  dawn,  Madame  Delphine,  with 
a  small  empty  basket  on  her  arm,  stepped 
out  upon  the  banquette  in  front  of  her 
house,  shut  and  fastened  the  door  very 
softly,  and  stole  out  in  the  direction  whence 


you  could  faintly  catch,  in  the  stillness  of 
the  daybreak,  the  songs  of  the  Gascon 
butchers  and  the  pounding  of  their  meat- 
axes  on  the  stalls  of  the  market-house. 
She  was  going  to  see  if  she  could  find  some 
birds  for  Olive, — the  child's  appetite  was  so 
poor ;  and,  as  she  was  out,  she  would  drop 
an  early  prayer  at  the  cathedral.  Faith  and 
works. 

"  One  must  venture  something,  sometimes, 
in  the  cause  of  religion,"  thought  she,  as 
she  started  timorously  on  her  way.  But 
she  had  not  gone  a  dozen  steps  before  she 
repented  her  temerity.  There  was  some 
one  behind  her. 

There  should  not  be  anything  terrible  in 
a  footstep  merely  because  it  is  masculine; 
but  Madame  Delphine's  mind  was  not  pre- 
pared to  consider  that.  A  terrible  secret 
was  haunting  her.  Yesterday  morning  she 
had  found  a  shoe-track  in  the  garden.  She 
had  not  disclosed  the  discovery  to  Olive,  but 
she  had  hardly  closed  her  eyes  the  whole 
night. 

The  step  behind  her  now  might  be  the 
fall  of  that  very  shoe.     She  quickened  her 
pace,  but  did  not  leave  the  sound  behind. 
She  hurried  forward  almost  at  a  run  ;  yet 
was  still  there — no  farther,  no  nearer.     Tw^ 
frights  were  upon  her  at  once^-one  for  hex*— 
self,    another  for   Olive,  left   alone  in   tlm^ 
house;  but  she  had  but  the  one  prayer- 
"  God  protect  my  child !  "     After  a 
time  she  reached  a  place  of  safety,  the  oath 
dral.    There,  panting,  she  knelt  long  enou 
to  know  the  pursuit  was,  at  least,  suspen 
and  then  arose,  hoping  and  pra3ring  all 
saints  that  she  might  find  the  way  dear  fi 
her  return  in  all  haste  to  Olive. 

She   approached   a   different   door 
that  by  which  she  had  entered,  her  eyes 
all  directions  and  her  heart  in  her  throat 

"  Madame  Carraze !  " 

She  started  wildly  and  almost  scream 
though  the  voice  was  soft  and  mild.     Mo 
sieur  Vignevielle  came  slowly  forward 
the  shade  of  the  wall.     They  met  beside 
bench,  upon  which  she  dropped  her  bask 

"Ah,    Mich6    Vignevielle,    I    thang 
good  God  to  mid  you !  " 

"  Is  dad  so,  Madame  Carraze  ?     Fo'  ^*y 
dad  is  ?  " 

"  A  man  was  chase  me  all  dad  way  sinc^ 
my  'ouse !  " 

"  Yes,  Madame,  I  sawed  him." 

"  You  sawed  'im  ?     Oo  it  was  ?  " 

"  Twas  only  one  man  wad  is  a  foolish* 
De  people  say  he's  crezzie.  Mais^  he  don' 
goin'  to  meg  you  no  'arm." 
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I  was  scare'  fo'  my  lill'  girl." 
oddie  don'  goin'  trouble  you'  lill* 
lame  Carraze." 

me   Delphine  looked  up  into  the 
s  strangely  kind  and   patient  eyes, 
r  sweet  re-assurance  from  them. 
lame/'  said   Monsieur  Vignevielle, 
id  you  bout  so  hearly  dis  morning  ?  " 
>ld  him  her  errand.     She  asked  if 
i;ht  she  would  find  anything. 
/*  he  said,  "  it  was  possible — a  few 
sines-de-tner^  ou  somezin'  ligue.    But 
'ou  liir  gal  lose  doze  hapetide  ?  " 
Mich6," — Madame  Delphine  might 
ed  a  thousand  times  again  without 
rceeding  half  so  well  in  lifting  the 
upon  the  whole,  sweet,  tender,  old, 
oned  truth, — "  Ah,  Mich^,  she  wone 


>» 


,    anny'ow,     Madame,    wad    you 

h^,"  she  replied,  looking  up  again 
:ar  standing  in  either  eye,  and  then 
down  once  more  as  she  began  to 
I  thing — I  thing  she's  lonesome." 

thing  ?  " 
odded. 

Madame  Carraze,"  he  said,  pardy 
g  his  hand,  "  you  see  ?  *Tis 
de  to  mague  you'  owze  shud  so 
priv-en  dad.     Madame,  I  med  one 

non,  Mich6 ! " 

There  bar  nod  one  poss'bil'ty  fo' 
\  dad  guardian  of  you'  daughteh  !  " 
me  Delphine  started  with  surprise 
m. 

re   is   ondly  one  wad  can  be,"  he 
tL 
CO,  Mich^  ?  " 


i> 


)) 


She 


Mich^     Vignevielle  — y 
Lt  him  appealingly. 
3n'  goin'  to  dizzerd  you,  Madame 
"  he  said. 

ifted  her  eyes.  They  filled.  She 
er  head,  a  tear  fell,  she  bit  her  lip, 
ind  suddenly  dropped  her  face  into 
nds,  sat  down  upon  the  bench  and 
t3  she  shook. 

I  dunno  wad  I 'mean,  Madame  Car- 
id  not  know. 

ean  dad  guardian  of  you'  daughteh 
•  fine  'er  now  one  'uzban' ;  an'  no- 
ire hable  to  do  dad  egceb  de  good 
sev.     But,  Madame,  I  tell  you  wad 


up.     He  continued : 


'*  Go  h-open  you'  owze ;  I  fin'  you* 
daughteh  dad  'uzban'." 

Madame  Delphine  was  a  helpless,  timid 
thing ;  but  her  eyes  showed  she  was  about 
to  resent  this  offer.  Monsieur  Vignevielle 
put  forth  his  hand — it  touched  her  shoulder 
— and  said,  kindly  still,  and  without  eager- 
ness : 

"  One  w'ite  man,  Madame ;  'tis  pratty- 
cabble.  I  know  'tis  prattycabble.  One  w'ite 
jantleman,  Madame.  You  can  truz  me. 
I  goin'  fedge  'im.  H- ondly  you  go  h-open 
you'  owze." 

Madame  Delphine  looked  down,  twining 
her  handkerchief  among  her  fingers. 

He  repeated  his  proposition. 

"You  will  come  firz  by  you'se'f?"  she 
asked. 

"  Iv  you  wand." 

She  lifted  up  once  more  her  eye  of  faith. 
That  was  her  answer. 

**  Come,"  he  said,  gently,  "  I  wan'  sen' 
some  bird  ad  you'  lill'  gal." 

And  they  went  away,  Madame  Delphine's 
spirit  grown  so  exaltedly  bold  that  she  said 
as  they  went,  though  a  violent  blush  fol- 
lowed her  words : 

"  Mich^  Vignevielle,  I  thing  P^re  Jerome 
mighd  be  ab'e  to  tell  you  someboddie." 


CHAPTER   XL 
FACE   TO    FACE. 

Madame  Delphine  found  her  house 
neither  burned  nor  rifled. 

'''•  Ah  !  ma piti  sans popa  !  Ah!  my  litde 
fatherless  one !  "  Her  faded  bonnet  fell 
back  between  her  shoulders,  hanging  on  by 
the  strings,  and  her  dropped  basket,  with 
its  "  few  liir  becassines-de-mer "  dangling 
from  the  handle,  rolled  out  its  okra  and 
soup-joint  upon  the  floor.  "  Mapiti  /  kiss ! — 
— kiss  ! — ^kiss  !  " 

"  But  is  it  good  news  you  have,  or  bad  ?  " 
cried  the  girl,  a  fourth  or  fifth  time. 

"^  Dieu  saitj  ma  c*ere ;  mo  pas  conn^  f 
God  knows,  my  darling ;  I  cannot  tell ! " 

The  mother  dropped  into  a  chair,  covered 
her  face  with  her  apron,  and  burst  into  tears, 
then  looked  up  with  an  effort  to  smile,  and 
wept  afresh. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  "  asked  the 
daughter,  in  a  long-drawn,  fondling  tone.  She 
leaned  forward  and  unfastened  her  mother's 
bonnet-strings.     "  Why  do  you  cry  ?  " 

"  For  nothing  at  all,  my  darUng ;  for  noth- 
ing— I  am  such  a  fool." 
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The  girl's  eyes  filled.  The  mother  looked 
up  into  her  face  and  said : 

"  No,  it  is  nothing,  nothing,  only  that — " 
turning  her  head  from  side  to  side  with  a 
slow,  emotional  emphasis,  "  Miche  Vigne- 
vielle  is  the  best — ^est  man  on  the  good 
Lord's  earth ! " 

Olive  drew  a  chair  close  to  her  mother, 
sat  down  and  took  the  little  yellow  hands 
into  her  own  white  lap,  and  looked  tenderly 
into  her  eyes.  Madame  Delphine  felt  her- 
self yielding ;  she  must  make  a  show  of  tell- 
ing something  : 

"  He  sent  you  those  birds  !  " 

The  girl  drew  her  face  back  a  little.  The 
little  woman  turned  away,  trying  in  vain 
to  hide  her  tearful  smile,  and  they  laughed 
together,  Olive  mingling  a  daughter's  fond 
kiss  with  her  laughter. 

'*  There  is  something  else,"  she  said,  "  and 
you  shall  tell  me." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Madame  Delphine,  "  only 
let  me  get  composed." 

But  she  did  not  get  so.  Later  in  the 
morning  she  came  to  Olive  with  the  timid 
yet  startling  proposal  that  they  would  do 
what  they  could  to  brighten  up  the  long- 
neglected  front  room.  Olive  was  mystified 
and  troubled,  but  consented,  and  thereupon 
the  mother's  spirits  rose. 

The  work  began,  and  presently  ensued 
all  the  thumping,  the  trundling,  the  lifting 
and  letting  down,  the  raising  and  swallow- 
ing of  dust,  and  the  smells  of  turpentine, 
brass,  pumice,  and  woolen  rags  that  go  to 
characterize  a  housekeeper's  etneute ;  and 
still,  as  the  work  progressed,  Madame  Del- 
phine's  heart  grew  light,  and  her  little  black 
eyes  sparkled. 

"We  like  a  clean  parlor,  my  daughter, 
even  though  no  one  is  ever  coming  to  see 
us,  eh  ?  "  she  said,  as  entering  the  apartment 
she  at  last  sat  down,  late  in  the  afternoon. 
She  had  put  on  her  best  attire. 

Olive  was  not  there  to  reply.  The  mother 
called,  but  got  no  answer.  She  rose  with 
an  uneasy  heart,  and  met  her  a  few  steps 
beyond  the  door  that  opened  into  the  gar- 
den, in  a  path  which  came  up  from  an  old 
latticed  bower.  Olive  was  approaching 
slowly,  her  face  pale  and  wild.  There  was 
an  agony  of  hostile  dismay  in  the  look,  and 
the  trembling  and  appeahng  tone  with 
which,  taking  the  frightened  mother's  cheeks 
between  her  palms,  she  said  : 

"  Ah  I  ma  m^re^  qui  vini  Ui  ce  soir  ? 
Who  is  coming  here  this  evening  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  dear  child,  I  was  just  saying, 
we  like  a  clean " 


But  the  daughter  was  desperate : 
"  Oh,  tell  me,  my  mother,  who  is  coming?  " 
"  My  darling,  it  is   our  blessed  friend, 
Mich6  Vignevielle !  " 
"  To  see  me  ?  "  cried  the  girl. 
"  Yes." 

"  Oh,  my  mother,  what  have  you  done  ?  ** 
"  Why,  Olive,  ray  child,"  exclaimed  the 
little  mother,  bursting  into  tears,  "do  you 
forget  it  is  Mich^  Vignevielle  who  has  prom- 
ised to  protect  you  when  I  die  ?  " 

The  daughter  had  turned  away,  and 
entered  the  door;  but  she  faced  around 
again,  and  extending  her  arms  toward  her 
mother,  cried : 

"How  can — he  is  a  white  man — I  am  a 
poor 


"  Ah !  chMf"  replied  Madame  Delphine, 
seizing  the  outstretched  hands,  **  it  is  there 
— it  is  there  that  he  shows  himself  the  best 
man  alive!  He  sees  that  difficulty;  he  pro- 
poses to  meet  it ;  he  says  he  will  find  you  a 
suitor ! " 

Olive  freed  her  hands  violently,  motioned 
her  mother  back,  and  stood  proudly  drawn 
up,  flashing  an  indignation  too  great  for 
speech ;  but  the  next  moment  she  had 
uttered  a  cry,  and  was  sobbing  on  the  floor. 

The  mother  knelt  beside  her  and  threw 
an  arm  about  her  shoulders. 

"  Oh,  my  sweet  daughter,  you  must  not 
cry !  I  did  not  want  to  tell  you  at  all !  I 
did  not  want  to  tell  you !  It  isn't  fair  for  you 
to  cry  so  hard.  Mich6  Vignevielle  says  you 
shall  have  the  one  you  wish,  or  none  at  all, 
Olive,  or  none  at  all." 

"  None  at  all !  none  at  all !  None,  none, 
none ! " 

"  No,  no,  Olive,"  said  the  mother,  "  none 
at  all.  He  brings  none  with  him  to-night, 
and  shall  bring  none  with  him  hereafter." 

Olive  rqse  suddenly,  silently  declined  her 
mother's  aid,  and  went  alone  to  their  cham- 
ber in  the  half-story. 

Madame  Delphine  wandered  drearily 
from  door  to  window,  from  window  to  door, 
and  presently  into  the  newly  furbished  fit)nt 
room,  which  now  seemed  dismal  beyond 
degree.  There  was  a  great  Argand  lamp  in 
one  comer.  How  she  had  labored  that  day 
to  prepare  it  for  evening  illumination!  A 
little  beyond  it,  on  the  wall,  hung  a  crucifix. 
She  knelt  under  it,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
it,  and  thus,  silently,  remained  until  its  out- 
line was  undistinguishable  in  the  deepening 
shadows  of  evening. 

She  arose.  A  few  minutes  later,  as  she 
was  trying  to  light  the  lamp,  an  approaching 
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8tq>  on  the  sidewalk  seemed  to  pause.  Her 
heart  stood  still.  She  softly  laid  the  phos- 
phorus-box out  of  her  hands.  A  shoe 
grated  sofUy  on  the  stone  step,  and  Madame 
Delphine,  her  heart  beating  in  great  thuds, 
without  waiting  for  a  knock,  opened  the 
door,  bowed  low,  and  exclaimed  in  a  soft, 
perturbed  voice : 

"  Mich6  Vignevielle !  " 

He  entered,  iiat  in  hand,  and  with  that 
almost  noiseless  tread  which  we  have  no- 
ticed. She  gave  him  a  chair  and  closed  the 
door;  then  hastened,  with  words  of  apology, 
back  to  her  task  of  lighting  the  lamp.  But 
her  hands  paused  in  their  work  again, — 
Olive's  step  was  on  the  stairs;  then  it  came 
off  the  staurs ;  then  it  was  in  the  next  room, 
and  then  there  was  the  whisper  of  soft  robes, 
2  breath  of  gentle  perfume,  and  a  snowy 
^figure  in  the  door.  She  was  dressed  for  the 
evening. 

"  Maman  ?  " 

Madame  Delphine  was  struggling  desper- 


ately with  the  lamp,  and  at  that  moment  it 
responded  with  a  tmy  bead  of  light. 

"  I  am  here,  my  daughter." 

She  hastened  to  the  door,  and  Olive, 
all  unaware  of  a  third  presence,  lifted  her 
white  arms,  laid  them  about  her  mother's 
neck,  and,  ignoring  her  effort  to  speak, 
wrested  a  fervent  kiss  from  her  lips.  The 
crystal  of  the  lamp  sent  out  a  faint 
gleam;  it  grew;  it  spread  on  every  side; 
the  ceiling,  the  walls  lighted  up;  the  cru- 
cifix, the  furniture  of  the  room  came  back 
into  shape. 

"  Maman  ! "  cried  Olive,  with  a  tremor  of 
consternation. 

"It  is   Mich6  Vignevielle,  my  daughter 


The  gloom  melted  swiftly  away  before  the 
eyes  of  the  startled  maiden,  a  dark  form 
stood  out  against  the  farther  wall,  and  the 
light,  expanding  to  the  full,  shone  clearly 
upon  the  unmoving  figure  and  quiet  face  of 
Capitaine  Lemaitre. 


(To  be  continued.) 


AN  AUGUST  MORNING   WITH   FARRAGUT. 


In  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  as  it  was 
^:alled,  the  year  1864  had  passed  with  very 
^ew  rays  of  sunshine  for  the  Union  cause. 
*The  only  important  military  event  had  been 
"^he  unfortunate  attempt  of  General  Banks 
^o  penetrate  the  Red  River  country  to 
Shreveport,  by  the  novel  tactics  of  using  his 
l>^g2ge-wagons  as  an  advance  guard.  As 
^a  matter  of  course  he  was  badly  whipped, 
smd  the  unhappy  army  wearily  retraced  its 
steps,  while  the  soldier  boys  amused  them- 
selves with  the  refirain : 

'•In  1864 

We  aU  skedaddled  from  Grand  Ecore." 

The  incidents  of  the  advance  and  of  the 
retreat,  especially  the  latter,  are  worthy  the 
pen  of  a  "modem  Froude  or  Macaulay," 
and  he  will  probably  yet  be  found  among 
some  of  the  young,  well-trained  soldiers 
from  New  England,  or  in  some  Joaquin 
Miller  or  Bret  Harte  who  was  with  the  less- 
disciplined  western  men.  After  the  army 
reached  the  Mississippi  it  went  into  per- 
manent camp,  a  large  portion  of  the  troops 
were  sent  north  to  Sheridan,  and  affairs  in 
the  department  became  unusually  dull  and 
quiet    The  only  commander  who  had  done 


anything  worthy  of  special  honor  in  that 
department,  at  any  time,  was  Farragut,  who 
had  passed  the  forts  below  New  Orleans, 
captured  the  city,  and  afterward  had 
assisted  General  Grant  to  open  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  soldiers  in  the  department  had 
endured  hard  and  dangerous  service,  as 
difficult  and  as  deadly  as  that  of  any  army 
in  the  field,  but,  owing  to  incompetent  lead- 
ership, they  had  accomplished  little  in  such 
results  as  would  count  in  helping  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion.  In  important  matters, 
like  the  taking  of  New  Orleans,  they  had 
merely  followed  in  Farragut's  wake,  and 
garrisoned  the  places  which  the  navy  had 
captured.  This,  however,  included  nearly 
every  southern  sea-port,  and,  at  the  time  in 
question,  the  only  important  point  along 
the  Gulf  coast  still  held  by  the  rebels  was 
Mobile. 

It  was  just  after  the  Red  River  failure 
that  I  was  detached  fi'om  my  regiment  and 
ordered  on  duty  with  the  Signal  Corps,  and 
my  initiation  into  active  work  in  this  new 
branch  of  service  was  connected  with  the 
successful  entrance  into  Mobile  Bay. 

On  the  morning  of  August  3d,  a  steam- 
tug  left  New  Orleans,  having  on  board  a 
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dozen  or  more  United  States  army  signal 
officers  and  sergeants,  with  their  detacliments 
of  two  or  three  men  each.  They  started 
with  sealed  orders  from  him  who  was 
lately  known  as  "  Old  Probabilities,"  the 
lamented  General  Albert  J.  Myer,  then  in 
New  Orleans  as  chief  signal  officer  on  the 
staff  of  Major-General  Canby,  command- 
ing the  department.  The  orders,  when 
opened,  were  found  to  contain  instructions 
to  report  to  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Farra- 
gut,  then  blockading  the  entrance  to  Mobile 
Bay.  The  command  was  in  charge  of 
Major  F.  W.  Marston,  senior  officer,  by 
whom  assignments  were  made  to  special 
service.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  tlie 
fleet  was  reached,  the  command  reported  to 
the  Admiral,  and  was  at  once  distributed 
among  the  vessels  of  the  fleet,  as  follows: — 
Major  Marston  and  Lieutenant  Kinney  to 
the  flag-ship  Hartford,  Captain  Dencke  to 
the  Brooklyn,  Lieutenant  Adams  to  the 
Lackawanna,  Lieutenant  Dane  to  the  Ruh- 
mond.  Lieutenant  Jerome  to  the  Bienville, 
Instructed  non-commissioned  officers  were 
placed  on  the  monitors  and  on  the  lesser 
wooden  vessels. 

The  situation  at  that  time  was  as  follows : 
The  Union  fleet  was  riding  at  anchor  in  the 
Gulf,  the  wooden  vessels  being  several  miles 
from  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 
Mobile  Bay  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  fun- 
nel, gradually  widening  from  the  city  to  the 
Gulf,  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles.  The 
entrance  is  protected  by  a  long,  narrow  arm 
of  sand,  extending  from  the  main-land 
westerly,  and  having  Fort  Morgan  on  the 
extreme  western  point  Across  the  channel 
from  Fort  Morgan,  and  perhaps  three  miles 
distant,  is  Dauphin  Island,  a  narrow 
strip  of  sand  having  Fort  Gaines  on  its 
eastern  end,  directly  opposite  Morgan.  A 
little  further  to  the  west  is  Shell  Island, 
upon  which  stood  little  Fort  Powell,  com- 
manding a  narrow  channel  through  which 
light  draught  vessels  could  enter  the  bay. 
A  short  distance  out  to  sea,  between  Dau- 
phin Island  and  Fort  Morgan,  and  in  front 
of  the  main  entrance  to  the  bay,  is  Sand 
Island,  a  barren  spot,  under  the  lee  of  which 
three  of  our  monitors  were  lying.  At  the 
rear  of  Fort  Gaines,  General  Granger  had 
effected  a  landing,  and  had  begun  the  work 
of  laying  siege  to  the  fort.  The  army  sig- 
nal officers  were  sent  on  board  the  fleet,  not 
with  any  intention  of  having  their  services 
used  in  passing  the  forts,  but  in  order  to 
establish  communication  afterward  between 
the  fleet  and  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of 


co-operating  in  the  capture  of  the  forts.  The 
primary  objects  of  Admiral  Farragut  in  en- 
tering the  bay  were,  the  moral  effect  of  a 
victory,  the  complete  closing  of  Mobile  to 
the  outside  world,  and  the  capture  or  de- 
struction of  the  Tennessee ;  he  also  wished 
to  cut  off*  all  possible  means  of  escape  from 
the  garrisons  of  the  forts;  and  to  give  his 
fleet,  which  had  been  tossed  on  the  uneasy 
waters  of  the  Gulf  for  many  months,  a  safe  and 
quiet  anchorage.  There  was  no  immediate 
expectation  of  capturing  the  city  of  Mobile, 
which  was  safe  by  reason  of  a  solid  row  of 
piles  and  torpedoes  across  the  river,  three 
miles  from  the  city.  Moreover,  the  larger 
vessels  of  the  fleet  could  not  approach 
within  a  dozen  miles  of  the  city,  on  account 
of  shallow  water.  But  the  lower  bay  offered 
a  charming  resting-place  for  the  fleet,  with 
the  additional  attraction  of  plenty  of  fish 
and  oysters,  and  an  occasional  chance  to 
forage  on  shore. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to 
be  assigned  to  duty  on  the  flag-ship,  and  his 
story  will  necessarily  be  chiefly  of  his  own 
personal  observations  and  experiences.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  our  arrival. 
Admiral  Farragut,  with  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  different  vessels,  made  a 
reconnaissance  on  the  steam-tender  Ccw- 
slip,  running  inside  of  Sand  Island,  where 
the  monitors  were  anchored,  and  near 
enough  to  get  a  good  view  of  both  forts. 
On  the  left,  some  two  miles  distant,  was 
Fort  Gaines,  a  small  brick  and  earth  work, 
mounting  a  few  heavy  guns,  but  too  far 
away  from  the  ship  channel  to  cause  much 
uneasiness  to  the  fleet.  Fort  Morgan  was 
on  the  right,  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  old 
stone  forts,  and  greatly  strengthened  by 
immense  piles  of  sand-bags,  covering  every 
portion  of  the  exposed  front.  The  fort  was 
well  equipped  with  three  tiers  of  heavy  guns, 
some  of  them  of  the  best  English  make, 
imported  by  the  Confederates.  In  addition, 
there  was  in  front  a  battery  of  eleven  power- 
ful guns,  at  the  water's  edge  on  the  beach. 
All  the  guns,  of  both  fort  and  water-battery, 
were  within  point-blank  range  of  the  only 
channel  through  which  the  fleet  could  pass. 
The  rebels  considered  the  works  impregna- 
ble, but  they  did  not  depend  solely  upon 
them.  Just  around  the  point  of  land, 
behind  Fort  Morgan,  we  could  see  that 
afternoon  three  saucy-looking  gun-boats 
and  the  famous  ram  Tennessee,  The  latter 
was  then  considered  the  strongest  and  most 
powerful  iron-clad  ever  put  afloat ;  looking 
like  a  great  turtle,  with  sloping  sides  covered 
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with   iron   plates  six  inches  in   thickness, 
thoroughly  riveted  together,  and  having  a 
fonnidable  iron  beak  projecting  under  the 
water.     Her    armament    consisted    of   six 
heavy  guns  of  English  make,  sending  a  solid 
shot  weighing  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds — 
a  small  a&ir  compared  with  the  heavy  guns 
of  the   present  time,  but  irresistible   then 
against    everything  but  the  turrets  of  the 
monitors.     In  addition  to  these  means  of 
resistance,  the  narrow  channel  in  front  of 
the  fort   had   been   lined   with   torpedoes. 
These  were  under  the  water,  anchored  to 
the  bottom,  and  were  chiefly  in  the  shape 
of  beer-kegs  filled  with  powder,  from  the 
sdes  of  which   projected  numerous   little 
tnbcs  containing  fulminate,  which  it  was  ex- 
pected would  be  exploded  by  contact  with 
the  passing  vessels. 

Except  for  what  Farragut  had  already 
accomplished  on  the  Mississippi,  it  would 
have  been  considered  a  fool-hardy  exper- 
iment for  wooden  vessels  to  attempt  to  pass 
so  close  to  one  of  the  strongest  forts  on  the 
coast;  but  when  to  the  forts  were  added 
the  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  ram 
and  the  supposed  deadly  character  of  the 
toipedoes,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
coining  event  impressed  the  person  taking 
his  first  glimpse  of  naval  warfare  as  decid- 
edly hazardous  and  unpleasant.  So  daring 
an  attempt  was  never  made  in  any  country 
but  this,  and  was  never .  successfully  made 
hy  any  commander  except  Farragut,  who, 
in  this,  as  in  his  previous  exploits  in  passing 
the  forts  of  the  Mississippi,  proved  himself 
the  greatest  naval  commander  the  world  has 
fver  seen.  It  was  the  confidence  reposed 
in  han,  the  recollection  that  he  had  never 
^iled  in  any  of  his  attempts,  and  his  mani- 
fest faith  in  the  success  of  the  projected 
nK>vement,  that  inspired  all  around  him. 

The  scene  on  the  Cowslip  that  afternoon 
^  a  notable  one,  as  she  steamed  along 
within  range  of  the  rebel  forts.  The  central 
figure  was  the  grand  old  Admiral,  his  plans 
all  completed,  affable  and  jolly  with  all, 
^dently  not  thinking  of  failure  as  among 
^c  possibilities  of  the  morrow,  and  filling 
^wy  one  with  his  enthusiasm.  He  was 
'ttty-three  years  old,  of  medium  height, 
^tly  built,  with  a  finely  proportioned 
1^  and  smoothly  shaven  face,  with  an 
^^pression  combining  overflowing  kindliness 
*ith  iron  will  and  invincible  determination, 
*nd  with  eyes  that  in  repose  were  full  of 
iivcetness  and  light,  but,  on  emergency, 
coqU  flash  fire  and  fiiry. 
Next  in  prominence  to  the  Admiral  was 


the  tall,  commanding  form  of  Fleet-Captain 
Percival  Drayton,  the  man  of  all  men  to  be 
Farragut's  chief-of-staff;  gentlemanly  and 
courteous  to  all,  but  thoughtful  and  reserved, 
a  man  of  marked  intellect  and  power,  in 
whose  death,  a  few  years  later,  our  navy  lost 
one  of  its  very  brightest  stars,  and  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  human  rights  a  most  devoted 
friend.  When  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
comes  into  full  possession  of  its  reason  as  a 
member  of  the  Union,  as  it  will  some  day, 
it  will  honor  the  memory  of  Percival  Dray- 
ton as  one  of  its  •  most  illustrious  sons. 
While  he  was  always  proud  of  his  distin- 
guished ancestry,  he  was  a  true  patriot,  who, 
in  his  love  for  his  country,  recognized  no 
State  lines  and  was  swerved  by  no  ties  of 
kinship. 

There  were  also  the  fiVe-proof  Alden; 
Strong,  whose  name  was  an  index  of  his 
character;  Marchand,  of  excellent  fighting 
memory;  Stevens,  fond  of  Shakspere  and 
with  a  Shaksperian  fondness  for  good  things 
as  well  as  for  hard  knocks ;  Mullany,  soon 
to  be  robbed  of  an  arm ;  Le  Roy,  Donald- 
son, Nicholson,  Greene,  and  the  younger 
but  no  less  impetuous  Jouett,  Gherardi, 
McCann,  Perkins  and  Watson. 

As  we  steamed  slowly  along  inside  Sand 
Island,  inspecting  every  hostile  point,  a  rebel 
transport  landed  at  Fort  Gaines,  and  began 
discharging  cargo.  At  a  signal  from  the 
Admiral,  one  of  tlie  monitors,  by  way  of 
practice,  opened  fire  at  long  range,  and,  as 
the  huge  fifteen-inch  shell  dropped  uncom- 
fortably near,  the  work  of  unloading  was 
stopped,  and  the  transport  suddenly  left — 
the  last  rebel  transport  that  ever  crossed  the 
bay. 

After  completing  the  reconnaissance,  and 
reviewing  the  monitors,  the  party  retired  to 
the  flag-ship,  where  the  final  council  of  war 
was  held.  This  was  only  noteworthy  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  here  that  Admiral  Farra- 
gut was  over-persuaded,  by  the  unanimous 
soHcitations  of  his  captains,  and  gave  up  his 
original  determination  of  taking  the  lead. 
This  was  very  much  against  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  the  events  of  the  next  day  proved 
that  lie  was  right.  The  Brooklyn^  Captain 
Alden,  was  selected  to  lead,  she  being  pro- 
vided with  an  extemporized  torpedo-catcher, 
projecting  from  her  bow.  The  Admiral,  in 
his  official  report,  referred  to  the  decision  of 
the  council,  which  was  given  because  it  was 
thought  the  flag-ship  ought  not  to  be  too 
much  exposed.     He  says: 

"  This  I  believe  to  be  an  error ;  for,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  exposure  is  one  of  the  ^iv^^ts  ol  x^sdiL 
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in  the  navy,  it  will  always  be  the  aim  of  the  enemy 
to  destroy  the  flag-ship,  and  such  attempt  was  ver^ 
persistently  made,  but  Providence  did  not  permit  it 
to  be  successful." 

After  the  council,  and  just  before  sunset, 
tht'Richmond^  Captain  Jenkins,  arrived  from 
Pensacola,  escorting  the  ill-fated  monitor 
Tecumseh,  Captain  Craven,  arriving  last  at 
the  field  to  be  the  first  to  die. 

At  sunset,  the  last  order  had  been  issued. 
Every  commanding  officer  knew  his  duty, 
and  unusual  quiet  prevailed  in  the  fleet. 
The  waters  of  the  Guli"  rested,  for  a  time, 
from  their  customary  tumult,  a  gentle  breeze 
relieved  the  midsummer  heat,  and  the 
evening  closed  upon  us  as  peacefully  as  if 
we  had  been  on  board  a  yachting  squadron 
at  Newport.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
night,  the  stillness  was  almost  oppressive. 
The  officers  of  the  Hartford  gathered  around 
the  capacious  ward -room  table,  writing  what 
they  knew  might  be  their  last  letters  to  loved 
ones  far  away,  or  giving  to  friends  messages 
and  instructions  in  case  of  death.  There 
were  no  signs  of  fear,  but,  like  brave  and 
intelligent  men,  they  recognized  the  stern 
possibilities  of  the  morrow  and  acted  accord- 
ingly. 

But  this  occupied  but  little  time,  and  then, 
business  over,  there  followed  an  hour  of  un- 
restrained jollity.  Many  an  old  story  was 
retold  and  ancient  conundrum  repeated. 
Old  officers  forgot,  for  the  moment,  their 
customary  dignity,  and  it  was  evident  that 
all  were  exhilarated  and  stimulated  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  coming  struggle.  Cap- 
tain Heywood,  of  the  marines,  proposed  a 
final  "  walk-around " ;  Tyson  solemnly  re- 
quested information  as  to  "  Which  would 
you  rather  do  or  go  by  Fort  Morgan  ?  "  and 
all  agreed  they  would  prefer  to  "do." 
LaRue  Adams  repeated  the  benediction 
with  which  the  French  instructor  at  the 
naval  academy  was  wont  to  greet  his  boys, 
as  they  were  going  into  examination :  "  Veil, 
fellows,  I  hope  ve  vill  do  as  veil  as  I  hope 
ve  vill  do.'*  Finally  Chief  Engineer  Wil- 
liamson suggested  an  adjournment  to  the 
forecastle,  for  a  last  smoke,  and  the  smoking 
club  went  forward;  but,  somehow,  smoke 
had  lost  its  customary  flavor,  and,  after  a 
few  whiffs,  all  hands  turned  in,  to  enjoy 
what  sleep  would  come. 

The  gray  glimmer  of  dawn  was  just  be- 
ginning to  struggle  through  a  dense  fog 
when  we  were  roused,  at  three  o'clock  next 
morning,  and  the  work  of  forming  line  was 
begun.  A  hasty  lunch  of  sandwiches  and 
coffee  was  served,  the  Admiral  proposing 


to  have  breakfast  inside  the  bay  at  the 
regular  hour.  The  precautions  necessary  for 
maneuvering  through  the  fog  made  an  un- 
avoidable delay,  for  it  was  the  Admiral's 
intention  to  have  the  fleet  close  to  the  fort 
before  sunrise.  It  was  a  weird  sight  as  the 
big  ships  "  balanced  to  partners,"  the  dim 
outlines  slowly  emerging  like  phantoms  in 
the  fog.  The  vessels  were  lashed  together 
in  pairs,  fastened  side  by  side  by  huge 
cables ;  the  Brooklyn  and  Octorara  leading, 
the  flag-ship  Hartford  and  the  Metaconut 
following.  The  remaining  vessels  were 
paired  as  follows,  the  one  named  first  in 
each  instance  being,  on  the  starboard  and 
most  exposed  side : — Richmond  and  Port 
Royal;  Lackawanna  and  SeminoU ;  Mofum' 
gah^la  and  Kennebec ;  Ossipee  and  Itasca; 
Oneida  and  Galena, 

All  the  vessels  had  been  stripped  for  the 
fight,  the  top-hamper  being  left  at  Pensa- 
cola, and  the  starboard  boats  being  either 
left  behind  or  towed  on  the  port  side.  The 
Admiral's  steam  launch,  the  Loyal^  named 
after  his  son,  steamed  alongside  the  flag-ship 
on  the  port  side. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  pairs  of  wooden 
vessels,  there  were  four  monitors,  the  Tecum- 
seh  and  Manhattan^  single  turreted,  with  two 
fifteen-inch  guns  each ;  the  Winnebago  and 
Chickasaw^  of  lighter  draught,  with  double 
turrets,  and  with  eleven -inch  guns.  The 
monitors,  being  very  slow-gaited,  were 
started  in  advance,  the  intention  being  to 
have  them  on  the  right  flank  of  the  line,  in 
front,  to  partially  shield  the  fleet  from  fort 
and  ram. 

It  was  fifteen  minutes  of  six  o'clock  before 
the  whole  fleet  got  under  w«y,  and  it  was 
just  one  hour  later  when  the  first  gun  was 
fired.  About  sunrise,  while  the  line  wa5 
being  formed,  a  light  breeze  sprang  up  and 
scattered  the  fog,  leaving  us  a  bright  and 
beautiful  day,  which  on  land  must  have  beco 
extremely  hot.  Indeed,  it  was  found  un- 
comfortably warm  at  sea  before  break&st 
was  served.  The  fleet  presented  a  magnifi- 
cent sight  as  the  stately  ships  moved  on, 
each  with  the  stars  and  stripes  dying  from 
every  mast-head,  and  the  men  gathered  at 
their  guns  ready  for  work. 

As  the  writer  only  designs  giving  the  story 
of  the  fight  as  witnessed  by  himself,  he  has 
to  refer  here  to  an  interval  of  twenty  min- 
utes, just  as  the  fight  opened,  during  which 
he  was  absent  from  the  deck.  On  the 
previous  night  the  Admiral  had  issued 
orders  that  the  army  signal  officers  were 
not  to  be  allowed  on  deck  during  the  fight, 
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re  to  go  into  the  cock-pit  on  the  lower 
nd  assist  the  surgeons.  The  reason 
d  was  that  these  officers  would  not 
ded  during  the  passage  of  the  forts, 
>iild  be  wanted  afterward  to  open 
mication  with  the  army,  and  that 
re  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  have  any 
n  disabled.  The  two  officers  on  the 
rd  disrelished  this  order  exceedingly, 
ter  consulting  together,  decided  that  m 
ifiision  of  the  occasion  their  presence 
k  would  probably  not  be  noticed,  and 
ey  would  evade  the  command  if  pos- 
In  this  they  were  successful  until 
before  passing  Sand  Island  and  com- 
hin  range  of  Fort  Morgan.  Then  the 
red  executive  officer,  Lieutenant-Com- 
r  Kimberly,  who,  as  they  afterward 
sred,  never  allowed  anything  to  escape 
mtion,  came  to  them  very  quietly  and 
r,  and  told  them  the  Admiral's  order 
yt  obeyed.  We  were  satisfied  from 
nner  that  the  surgeons  had  need  of 
1,  without  endeavoring  to  argue  the 
,  made  our  way  to  the  stifling  hold, 
Surgeon  Lansdnle  and  Assistant-Sur- 
Commons,  with  their  helpers,  were 
sitting,  with  their  implements,  band- 
md  other  paraphernalia  spread  out 
for  use. 

riy  every  man  had  his  watch  in  his 
ind  waited  for  the  first  shot.  To  us, 
At  of  everything  going  on  above,  every 
;  seemed  an  hour,  and  there  was  a 
of  great  relief  when  the  boom  of  the 
un  was  heard.  This  was  from  the 
>r  Tecumseh,  at  forty-seven  minutes 
ix  o'clock.  Presently  one  or  two  of 
"ward  guns  opened,  and  we  could  hear 
stant  sound  of  the  guns  of  the  fort  in 

Soon  the  cannon-balls  began  to 
through  the  deck  above  us,  and  then 
under  of  our  whole  broadside  of  twelve 
ren  guns  kept  the  vessel  in  a  quiver. 
I  yet  no  wounded  were  sent  down,  and 
jw  we  were  still  at  comparatively  long 

In  the  intense  excitement  of  the 
on  it  seemed  that  hours  had  passed, 
was  just  twenty  minutes  from  the  time 
at  below,  when  an  officer  shouted  down 
itchway:  ''Send  up  an  army  signal 
immediately :  the  Brooklyn  is  signal- 
In  a  moment  the  writer  was  on  deck, 
he  found  the  situation  as  follows :  The 
5p«,direcdy  in  front  of  us,  had  stopped, 
as  backing  and  signalmg;  the  tide 
ith  us,  setting  strongly  through  the 
^  and  the  stopping  of  the  Brooklyn 
sed  to  bring  the  whole  fleet  into  collis- 


ion and  confusion ;  the  advance  vessels  of 
the  line  were  trying  to  back  to  prevent  a 
catastrophe,  but  were  apparently  not  able  to 
overcome  the  force  of  the  current,  and  there 
was  danjger  not  only  of  collision,  but  of 
being  drifted  on  shore. 

Meanwhile,  the  almost  stationary  fleet 
made  a  splendid  point-blank  target  for  the 
fort  and  for  the  four  rebel  vessels,  all  of 
which  were  doing  their  utmost,  giving  us 
a  terrible  raking,  making  cruel  havoc  among 
the  men,  and  ugly  holes  in  the  sides  of  the 
ships.  Running  to  the  forecastle,  I  took  the 
message  of  Captain  Alden  of  the  Brooklyn^ 
which  was :  "  The  monitors  are  right  ahead; 
we  cannot  go  on  without  passing  them." 
Transmitting  the  message  to  the  Admiral 
by  an  aid,  he  replied  at  once :  "  Order  the 
monitors  ahead,  and  go  on."  As  the  mes- 
sage was  sent,  the  starboard  bow-gun  of  the 
Hartford — a  one-hundred-pound  Parrottrifle, 
in  charge  of  Ensign  Whiting — opened  fire  on 
the  ram  Tennessee^  and  the  great  volume  of 
smoke  following  each  discharge  liid  the 
Brooklyn  fi-om  view,  and  made  it  impossible 
to  receive  or  transmit  messages  fi'om  that 
part  of  the  ship,  while  the  smoke  from  the 
other  guns  made  it  equally  difficult  fi'om  any 
other  part  of  the  deck.  What  the  writer 
ought  to  have  done,  probably,  was  to  have 
requested  that  the  forward  bow-gun  be 
silenced  until  the  signaling  was  over,  but 
this  did  not  occur  to  him  at  the  time.  In- 
stead, as  the  smoke  hung  low  in  the  air,  he 
thought  it  best  to  try  and  get  above  it,  and 
accordingly  ran  up  the  rigging  to  the  fore- 
top.  But  the  Hartford  had  a  howitzer  in 
her  foretop,  which  was  hard  at  work,  under 
the  management  of  half  a  dozen  sailors, 
throwing  grape  and  canister  into  the  water- 
battery  in  front  of  the  fort,  and  making  it  as 
difficult  to  signal  here  as  it  was  on  deck. 
So,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  the  officer 
kept  on  up  the  rigging  to  the  top-gallant 
cross-trees,  where  there  was  just  room  to  sit, 
holding  on  with  the  left  arm  around  the  peak 
of  the  top-mast.  From  this  point,  above  all 
smoke,  the  scene  was  indescribably  grand 
and  terrific. 

The  fight  was  at  its  hottest.  The  Union 
fleet  had  reached  the  line,  the  crossing  of 
which  meant  victory,  and  the  result  depended 
on  the  next  few  minutes.  Just  at  this 
moment,  to  the  horror  of  all,  the  monitor 
Tecumsehy  a  few  hundred  yards  in  the  ad- 
vance, seemed  to  stagger  for  a  moment, 
then  suddenly  careened,  and  almost  instantly 
disappeared  beneath  the  water,  carrying 
with   her  her  noble   commandet,  C^.'^X.'diyxi 
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Craven,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
officers  and  men,  hopelessly  imprisoned  in 
their  iron  coffin.  It  has  always  been  be- 
lieved that  she  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo, 
although  the  rebels  claimed  that  a  shot  from 
one  of  their  heavy  guns  penetrated  her 
armor  at  the  watei^s  edge  and  caused  the 
disaster ;  *the  suddenness  of  her  disappear- 
ance, however,  can  hardly  be  accounted 
for,  except  as  the  result  of  a  torpedo  ex- 
plosion. The  pilot  leaped  from  the  pilot- 
house, and  some  half-dozen  men  in  the 
turret  managed  to  jump  through  the  ports, 
and  were  drawn  down  into  the  whirlpool 
made  by  the  sinking  ship.  They  were 
rescued  by  a  cutter  from  the  Metacomet. 
This  boat,  flying  the  Union  flag,  put  out  in 
charge  of  a  little  ensign  (now  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Nields),  and,  regardless  of  the 
missiles  flying  in  deadly  showers,  rowed  up 
under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  coolly  picked 
up  the  drowning  men,  and  rowed  back  to 
the  lee  of  one  of  the  following  ships.  It 
seems,  perhaps,  an  incident  of  little  moment 
now,  but  in  that  day  of  brave  deeds  it  was 
not  excelled  as  an  act  of  conspicuous  indi- 
vidual bravery  in  obedience  to  orders. 

During  all  this  time  the  Brooklyn  had 
failed  to  move  ahead,  and  now  she  delayed 
to  signal  back  the  fact  already  too  well 
known  :  "  Our  best  monitor  is  sunk."  The 
message  was  sent  to  the  admiral  by  an  aid. 
Lieutenant  Yates,  and  the  brief  answer  was 
returned,  "  Go  on  /  "  But  still,  for  some  mys- 
terious reason,  perhaps  fear  of  the  torpedoes, 
perhaps  misapprehension  of  orders,  the 
Brooklyn  halted,  and  the  delay  was  every 
instant  more  threatening  and  dangerous. 
It  was  the  decisive  moment  of  the  day. 
Owing  to  our  position,  only  our  few  bow- 
guns  could  be  used,  while  a  deadly  rain  of 
shot  and  shell  was  falling  on  us,  and  our 
men  were  being  cut  down  by  scores,  unable 
to  make  reply.  The  sight  on  the  deck  of 
the  Hartford  was  sickening  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  portray.  Shot  after  shot 
came  through  the  side,  mowing  down  the 
men,  deluging  the  decks  with  blood,  and 
scattering  mangled  fragments  of  humanity 
so  thickly  that  it  was  difficult  to  stand  on 
the  deck,  so  slippery  was  it.  The  old  ex- 
pressions of  the  "  scuppers  running  blood," 
"  the  slippery  deck,"  etc.,  give  but  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  spectacle  on  the  Hart- 
ford. The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  placed 
in  a  long  row  on  the  port  side,  while  the 
wounded  were  sent  below  until  the  surgeons' 
quarters  would  hold  no  more.  A  solid  shot 
coming  through  the  bow  struck  a  gunner 


on  the  neck,  completely  severing  head  from 
body.     One  poor  fellow  (afterward  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  at  the  great  Sanitary  Com- 
mission fair  in  New  York)  lo.st  both  legs 
by  a  cannon  ball ;  as  he  fell  he  threw  up 
both  arms,  just  in  time  to  have  them  also 
carried  away  by  another  shot.     At  one  gun, 
all  the  crew  on  one  side  were  swept  down 
by  a  shot  which  came  crashing  through  the 
bulwarks.     A  shell  burst  between  the  two 
forward    guns,    in    charge    of    Lieutenant 
Tyson,  killing  and  wounding  fifteen  men. 
The  mast  upon  which  the  writer  was  perched 
was  twice  struck,  once  slightly,  and  again 
just    below   the   foretop   by   a    120-pound 
shell,  from  a  Blakely  rifle  on  the  rebel  gun- 
boat Selma,     Fortunately  the  shell,  which 
was  about  two  feet  long  by  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  came  tumbling  end  over  end,  and 
buried  itself  in  the  mast  butt-end  first,  leav- 
ing the  percussion-cap  protruding.     Had  it 
come  point  first,  or   had  it  struck  at  any 
other  part  of  the  mast  than  in  the  re-enforced 
portion  where  the  heel  of  the  top-mast  laps 
the  top  of  the  lower  mast,  this  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  war  would  probably 
have  been  lost  to  the  world,  as  the  distance 
to  the  deck  was  some  one  hundred  feet 
As  it  was,  the  sudden  jar  would  have  dis- 
lodged any  one  fi^om  the  cross-trees  had 
not  the  shell  been  visible  fi-om  the  time  it 
left  the  Selma,  thus  giving  time  to  prepare 
for  it  by  an  extra  grip  around  the  top  of  the 
mast.     Looking  out  over  the  water,  it  was 
easy  to  trace  the  course  of  every  shot,  both 
from  the  guns  of  the  Hartford  and  from  the 
rebel  fleet. 

Meanwhile,  the  men  were  working  the 
guns  that  could  be  used,  as  though  the  sif^t 
and  smell  of  blood  had  sharpened  thdr 
appetites.  There  was  no  skulkmg ;  in  fact, 
there  was  no  chance  to  skulk,  if  there  had 
been  such  a  disposition.  They  stood  to 
their  work,  white  and  black  side  by  side. 
There  was  no  thought  of  social  differences 
then ;  and  whenever  a  shot  was  believed  to 
have  been  well  placed,  the  cheers  of  the 
men  rang  out  above  the  roar  of  the  guns. 
As  our  poet  laureate,  the  Admiral's  secretary) 
Harry  Howard  Brownell,  of  Hartford,  sang 
of  the  fight,  in  the  most  graphic  and  truth- 
ful description  ever  written  of  it : 

"Never  a  nerve  that  failed, 
Never  a  cheek  that  paled, 
Not  a  tinge  of  eloom  or  pallor. 

There  was  bold  Kentudcy  grit. 
And  the  old  Virginian  valor 

And  the  daring  Yankee  wit. 
•  ••••• 

"There  were  blae  eyes  from  the  tarfy  ShaanoOf 
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There  were  black  orbs  from  the  palmy  Niger, 
Bat  there,  alongside  the  cannon, 

Each  man  fought  like  a  tiger. 
One  only  doabt  was  ours, 

Only  one  fear  we  knew: 
Coold  the  day  that  dawned  so  well 
Go  down  for  the  darker  powers  ? 

Would  the  fleet  get  through  ? 

**And  ever  the  shot  and  shell 
Came  with  the  howl  of  hell ; 
The  splinter-clouds  rose  and  fell, 
And  tne  lone  line  of  corpses  grew. 
Wonld  ther  fleet  go  through  ?  ^ 

Happily  for  the  fleet  and  for  the  country, 
there  was  a  man  in  command  that   day 
equal  to  the  emergency — a  man  whose  eagle 
eye  grasped  every  detail  of  the  fight,  while 
he  possessed  the  skill  to  direct  and  the  nerve 
and  ability  to  execute.    There  was  no  time 
for  doubt  or  delay.     Had  he  hesitated,  the 
fortune  of  the  day  must  have  been  against 
OS.  The  Admiral  was  standing  in  the  futtock 
shrouds,  under  the  main-top, — a  position 
above  the  smoke,  from  which  he  could  take 
in  the  whole  situation,  and  could  communi- 
cate with  the  pilot  in  the  main-top,  and  with 
the  fleet-captain  and  executive  officer  on  the 
deck  beneath.     For  several  years,  there  has 
been  a  discussion  in  the  papers  and  maga- 
zines of  the  country  as  to  the  Admiral's  being 
"lashed  to  the  rigging."    The  writer  has  no 
light  to  throw  on  the  subject.    Farragut  was 
standing  in  the  shrouds,  as  described,  when 
the  writer  went  on  deck,  and  he  remained 
there  until  the  Hartford  had  passed  beyond 
the  range  of  the  fort ;  but  there  were  not 
Daore  than  two  or  three  persons  on  board 
^ho  knew  anything  about  his  being  fastened 
®  place.     The  first  heard  of  it  in  the  fleet 
^as  some  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  fight, 
^hen  the  New  York  papers  were  received. 
Various  rumors  have  been  circulated  as  to 
the  fact,  one  of  which  was  that  the  Admiral 
took  a  rope's-end  with  him  when  he  went 
*lo|t,  and  secured  it  so  as  to  prevent  his 
Ming  on  deck  in  case  of  accident.     This 
•s  the  story  which  was  current  on  shipboard 
*t  that  time,  and  was  generally  believed. 
Snce  the  incident  has  been  under  discus- 
'wn  in  the  papers  the  "  real  facts  "  in  the 
^  have  been  made  known,  and  will  stand 
^  history  on  the  unquestioned  authority  of 
^t-Captain  Drayton  and  of  Flag-Lieuten- 
^t  J.  Crittenden  Watson,  of  the  Admiral's 
*^    This   is  to   the  effect  that  Captain 
*^yton,  seeing  the  Admiral  in  the  rigging, 
J^d  fearing  he  might  be  killed  by  a  fall  on 
deck  in  case  he  were  wounded,  ordered  an 
^  quartermaster  to  take  a  rope's-end  and 
^re  it  around  him,  so  that  he  would  be 
P^^ventedfirom  falling.  The  writer  is  disposed 


to  believe  that  the  Admiral  was  so  absorbed 
in  watching  the  fight  that  he  did  not  know 
at  the  moment  the  precautions  taken  for  his 
safety  by  his  fleet-captain.  But  whatever 
doubt  may  attach  to  this  particular  incident, 
— of  which  so  much  has  since  been  made, 
while  so  little  was  thought  of  it  at  the  time, 
— there  is  no  chance  for  doubt  as  to  the 
Admiral's  action.  Finding  that  the  Brooklyn 
did  not  start  ahead,  he  hurriedly  inquired 
of  pilot  Freeman,  in  the  main-top,  if  there 
was  depth  enough  for  the  Hartford  to  pass 
to  the  left  of  the  vessels  in  front.  Receiv- 
ing an  affirmative  reply,  he  said,  "  I  will 
take  the  lead,"  and  immediately  ordered  the 
ship  **  ahead  fast." 

On  board  a  war  steamer  the  engines  are 
directed  by  the  tap  of  a  bell,  the  wires  con- 
nected with  which  lead  to  the  quarter-deck. 
One  stroke  of  the  bell  means  "  go  ahead  " ; 
two,  "stop";  three,  "back";  and  four, 
"go  ahead  as  fast  as  possible."  Leaning 
down  through  the  shrouds  to  the  officer  on 
deck  at  the  bell-pull,  the  Admiral  shouted, 
"Four  bells,  eight  bells ^  sixteen  bells! 
Give  her  all  the  steam  you've  got."  The 
order  .was  instantly  transmitted,  and  the  old 
ship  seemed  imbued  with  the  Admiral's 
spirit,  and,  running  past  the  Brooklyn  and 
the  monitors,  regardless  of  fort,  ram,  gun- 
boats, and  the  unseen  foe  beneath,  dashed 
ahead,  all  alone,  save  for  her  gallant  con- 
sort, the  Metacomet, 

As  we  ran  clear  of  the  fleet,  we  became 
the  target  for  the  rebel  vessels  which  were 
lying  across  the  channel  in  front.  We  were 
moving  over  what  is  called  the  middle 
ground,  with  shallow  water  on  each  side,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  maneuver  the  ship 
from  right  to  left,  for  fear  of  running 
aground.  Taking  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  rebel  gun-boat  Selma  kept  directly 
in  front  of  us,  where,  in  consequence  of  our 
projecting  bow  and  our  inability  to  turn,  it 
was  impossible  to  bring  a  single  gun  to  bear 
on  her,  while  she  raked  us,  fore  and  aft, 
with  terrible  effect,  doing,  in  reality,  more 
damage  than  the  rest  of  the  rebel  fleet. 
The  two  other  gun-boats,  the  Gaines  and 
the  Morgan,  were  on  our  starboard  bow, 
fighting  in  rather  a  timid  manner ;  while  the 
ram  Tennessee  made  for  us  as  though 
intending  to  strike  us  amidships.  At  the 
same  time,  the  water-battery  and  a  portion 
of  the  guns  of  the  fort  had  a  fine  chance  at 
our  side.     To  quote  again  from  Brownell : 

"Trust  me,  our  berth  was  hot! 
Ah,  wickedly  well  they  sholl 
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How  their  death-bolts  howled  and  stung! 

And  the  water-batteries  plaved, 

With  their  deadly  cannonade, 
Till  the  air  around  us  rung. 

So  the  battle  raged  and  roared." 

We  were  now  at  the  second  period  of  the 
fight,  when  success  seemed  trembling  in  the 
scales.  The  Hartford  and  her  mate  had 
reached  about  a  mile  beyond  the  fort  and 
the  same  distance  in  advance  of  most  of  the 
fleet,  which  were  still  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort.  Had  the  ram  kept  on,  it  could  have 
hardly  failed  to  sink  us,  as  our  shot  glanced 
harmlessly  from  its  side,  and  we  were 
imable,  on  account  of  the  narrow  channel, 
to  move  out  of  its  way.  But,  for  some 
reason,  the  rebel  admiral  changed  his  course, 
and  made  for  the  fleet  at  the  fort.  Perhaps 
the  water  between  us  was  too  shallow,  or 
perhaps  he  thought  us  an  easy  prey  for  his 
leisure,  and  considered  it  more  important  to 
prevent  other  vessels  from  getting  inside. 
Whatever  the  reason,  liis  course  was 
changed,  and  we  were  safe.  Our  greatest 
annoyance  now  was  from  the  three  rebel 
gun-boats,  particularly  from  the  Selma^  which 
was  handled  with  great  ability,  ^hree 
times  Captain  Jouett,  commanding  our 
light-draught  consort,  the  Metacomet^  the 
fastest  vessel  in  the  fleet,  requested  permis- 
sion from  the  Admiral  to  leave  us  and  tackle 
the  S^lma,  but  the  Admiral  replied  "  Wait  a 
little  longer."  But  finally  we  emerged  from 
the  narrow  channel  into  the  deep  water  of  the 
bay,  and  then  the  desired  order  was  given. 
Already  men  had  been  stationed  with  sharp 
axes,  ready  to  cut  the  cables  which  bound 
the  two  ships  together,  and  the  Admiral  had 
hardly  waved  his  hand  to  Cai)tain  Jouett 
before  the  ropes  were  severed,  and,  as  the 
crew  gave  three  hearty  cheers,  the  M^ta- 
cotnet  darted  forward  after  the  Seima.  The 
latter  did  not  care  to  wait,  but  endeavored 
to  escape  up  the  bay.  A  brisk  chase  en- 
sued, but  the  Metcuotfui  was  too  much  for 
her  adversary,  and,  when  one  of  her  shots 
wounded  the  captain  and  killed  the  first 
lieutenant,  a  speedy  surrender  followed,  and 
in  half  an  hour  Jouett  returned  with  the 
saucy  little  rebel  in  tow.  Meantime,  the 
guns  of  the  Hartford  had  crippled  the 
Gaines^  and  she  was  run  aground  near  Fort 
Morgan,  deserted,  and  set  on  fire.  The 
other  gun -boat,  the  Mor^an^  which  had  kept 
at  a  safe  distance  during  the  fight,  retreated 
under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan.  And  the 
great  ram,  after  making  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  sink  or  injure  any  of  the  Union 
vessels,  and  after  receiving  a  heavier  blow 


from  the  Mofionga/iela  than  it  had  inflicted, 
also  retired  to  the  fort.  The  other  vessels 
of  the  fleet,  each  with  its  own  special  record 
of  bravery,  followed  the  Hartford  past  the 
fort  and  joined  us  in  the  bay. 

The  roar  of  the  battle  was  now  over;  the 
fleet  came  to  anchor,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  give  the  hungry  men  some  break- 
fast. Those  of  us  who  had  been  perched 
aloft  came  down  on  deck,  and,  as  if  by  a 
general  understanding,  the  officersrof  the 
Hartford  who  could  be  spared  from  imme- 
diate duty  hastened  to  the  ward-room  to 
ascertain  how  it  had  fared  with  their  mess- 
mates. One,  Ensign  Heginbotham,  of  the 
Admiral's  staff",  was  mortally  wounded.  Lieu- 
tenant Adams  was  slightly  wounded ;  all  the 
rest  had  escaped  unhurt.  Of  the  crew,  nine- 
teen mangled  bodies  were  lying  in  a  ghastly 
row  on  the  port  side  of  the  deck,  and  some 
thirty  wounded  were  being  cared  for  below. 
The  first  thought  was  of  wonder  and  thank- 
fulness that  of  the  eighteen  oflScers  of  the 
ward-room  but  one  was  fatally  hurt  Each 
had  a  story  of  marvelous  escapes  to  tell,  and 
there  was  a  general  and  hearty  hand-shakiDg, 
as  afrer  a  long  separation. 

We  were  just  beginning  to  feel  the  ^^ 
action  following  such  a  season  of  extreme 
peril  and  excitement,  when  we  were  brought 
to  our  senses  by  the  sharp,  penetrating  voice 
of  executive   officer    Kimberly   calling  afl 
hands  to  quarters,  and  a  messenger-boy  hur- 
ried down  to  us  with  the  word,  "  The  ram  is 
coming.'*     Every  man  hastened  to  his  post, 
the  writer  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  the 
Admiral    and   fleet-captain    were   standing. 
The  cause  of  the  new  excitement  was  evi- 
dent at  once.   The  Tennessee^  as  if  ashamed 
of  her  failure,  had  left  the  fort  and  was 
making  at  full  speed  directly  for  the  Hart' 
ford,  being  then  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant.     The  spectacle  was  a  grand  onCt 
and  was  viewed  by  the  rebel  soldiers  in  both 
forts,  who  were  now  out  of  range  of  ouT 
guns  and  lined  the  walls.     Few  audience^ 
have  ever  witnessed  so  imposing  a  sight 
The  great  ram  came  on  for  a  single-handed 
contest  with  the  fleet.     She  was  believed  t(F 
be  invulnerable,  and  had  powerful  double 
engines  by  which  she  could  be  easily  han- 
dled,   while   our  monitors   were   so  slow- 
gaited  that  they  were  unable  to  offer  any 
serious  obsticle  to  her  approach.     Farragut 
himself  seemed  to  place  his  chief  depend- 
ence on  his  wooden  vessels.     Doubtless  the 
crowd  of  Confederate  soldiers  who  watched 
the  fight  expected  to  see  the  Tennessee  sink 
the  Yankee  vessels  in  detail,  and  the  chances 
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seemed    all    in    its  favor.      The  Admiral 
wished  to  order  the  whole  fleet  to  attack 
the  ram,  but  to  do  this  by  the  cumbrous 
naval  code  of  signaling  would  occupy  some 
moments  of  valuable  time.     It  would  be 
necessary  first  to  send  up  to  the  mizzen-peak 
a  signal-flag  calling   the   attention   of  the 
fleet,  and  when  this  was  answered  (by  each 
vessel  sending  up  and  hauling  down  a  flag), 
a  set  of  signals  followed,  each  flag  represent- 
ing an  arbitrary  number,  the  meaning  of 
which   was   ascertained  by  consulting   the 
signal-book.     The  army  signal  service,  on 
the   contrary,  consists  in   telegraphing  by 
motions  of  a  flag  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
is  as  rapid  and  instantaneous  as  sight,  or  the 
electric  telegraph.     So,  while  the  quarter- 
master was  preparing  to  send  up  tfite  flags 
for  the  general  order,  the  Admiral  desired 
me  to   use    the    army    code    in    starting 
the  fastest   and   most  formidable  *  vessels. 
This  hardly  required  as  many  seconds  as 
the  other  method  did  minutes,  with  the 
advantage   of  saying  precisely  what   was 
wanted.      For  example,  the  Admiral  said  : 
"  Order  Captain  Strong,  of  the  Monongahela^ 
to  run  down  the  ram."     The  nearest  ap- 
proach  to   the    message    by  naval   signal 
would  have  been  a  special  one,  prepared  and 
entered  in  the  signal  books  for  this  occasion, 
namely :    "  Destroy  the   enemy's  principal 
vessel  by  running  her  down  " ;  which  would 
have  required  precious  moments  to  transmit 
and  translate.    The  Monongafula  was  lying, 
with  all  steam  up,  on  our  port  quarter,  perhaps 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  distant.    Facing  toward 
her,  I  made  the  letter  "  M,"  her  call,  which 
was  instantly  responded  to  by  the  signal 
officCT  on  board,  for  every  eye  in  the  fleet 
was  on  the  flag-ship,  waiting  for  instructions. 
To  send   the    message  :    **  Capt.   S. — Run 
down  ram. — Ad.  F.,"  took  less  than  twenty 
seconds,  and  before  the  signal  officer  had 
finished  acknowledging  the    message,   we 
could  see  the  Manangahela  moving  forward, 
not  waiting  to  raise  her  anchor,  but  slipping 
her  cable.     The  same  message  followed  to 
Captain   Marchand,   of   the   Lackawanna^ 
*nd  to  the  monitor.     Meanwhile,  the  gen- 
ial signal,  "Attack  the  enemy,*'  had  gone 
np  to   the    peak    of   the    Hartford^   and 
there  followed  a  general  slipping  of  cables 
^nd  a  friendly  rivalry  to  see  which  could 
<inickcst  meet  the  foe.    The  Monongahela^ 
^  her  artificial  iron  prow,  was  bravely  in 
^  fead,  and  struck  the  rebel  craft  amid- 
^ips  at  full  speed,  doing  no  damage  to  the 
'^t  but  having  her  own  iron  prow  destroyed 
^  behg  otherwise  injured.     Next  came 


the  Lackawanna^  with  a  like  result.  The 
huge  iron  frame  of  the  Tennessee  scarcely 
felt  the  shock,  while  the  wooden  bow  of  the 
Union  ship  was  badly  demoralized.  For 
an  instant,  the  two  vessels  swung  head  and 
stem  alongside  of  each  other.  In  his  offi- 
cial report,  Captain  Marchand  naively 
remarks : 

"  A  few  of  the  enemy  were  seen  through  their 
ports,  who  were  using  niast  opprobrious  language. 
Our  marines  opened  on  them  with  muskets ;  even  a 
spittoon  and  a  nolystone  were  thrown  at  them  from 
our  deck,  which  drove  them  away." 

The  Tennessee  fired  two  shots  through 
her  bow,  and  then  kept  on  for  the  Hartford, 
The  two  flag-ships  approached  each  other 
bow  to  bow.  The  two  admirals,  Farragut 
and  Buchanan,  had  entered  our  navy  to- 
gether as  boys,  and  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  had  been  warm  friends.*  But  now 
each  was  hoping  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
other,  and  had  Buchanan  possessed  the 
grit  of  Farragut,  it  is  probable  that  moment 
would  have  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
both  vessels.  For  had  the  ram  struck  us 
square,  as  it  came,  bows  on,  it  would  have 
plowed  its  way  half  through  the  Hartfordy 
and,  as  we  sank,  we  should  have  carried  it 
to  the  bottom,  unable  to  extricate  itself. 
But  the  rebel  admiral  was  not  desirous  of 
so  much  glory,  and,  just  as  the  two  vessels 
were  meeting,  the  course  of  the  Tennessee 
was  slightly  changed,  enough  to  strike  us 
only  a  glancing  blow  on  the  port  bow, 
which  left  us  uninjured,  while  the  two  ves- 
sels grated  past  each  other.  He  tried  to 
sink  us  with  a  broadside  as  he  went  by,  but 
only  one  of  his  guns  went  oflf,  the  primers  in 
all   the   others   failing.     That   gun   sent  a 

•  In  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
official  thanks  of  the  Department  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  success  at  Mobile  Bay,  Farragut  writes 
of  Buchanan :  "  He,  though  a  rebel  and  traitor  to 
the  government  that  had  raised  and  educated  him, 
had  always  been  considered  one  of  its  ablest  ofHcers, 
and  no  one  knew  him  better  or  appreciated  his 
capacity  more  highly  than  myself,  and,  I  may  add, 
felt  more  proud  of  overcoming  him  in  such  a  con- 
test, if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  ramming  and  sinking  a  helpless  frigate 
at  her  anchor  is  a  very  different  affair  from  ram- 
ming steamers  when  handled  by  officers  of  good 
capacity."  It  is  worth  mentioning,  that  the  omcer 
sent  in  command  of  the  guard  for  the  captured 
Tennessee  was  Captain  Heywood,  of  the  marine 
corps,  who  was  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  frigate 
Cutnberlandy  sunk  by  Buchanan  in  Hampton  Roads. 
Although  a  modest  and  unassuming  gentleman* 
Captain  Heywood  could  not  resist  the  opportunity 
of  informing  the  rebel  admiral  that  they  had  met 
before,  and  that  he,  at  least,  was  exceedingly  glad  of 
the  second  meeting. 
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shell  through  the  berth-deck,  above  the 
water-line,  kiUing  five  men  and  wounding 
eight, —  the  last  hostile  shot  wliich  has  ever 
touched  the  Hartford,  The  muzzle  of  the 
gun  was  so  close  that  the  powder  blackened 
the  ship's  side.  The  Hartford  gave  the 
ram  a  salute  fi"om  ten  heavy  guns,  each 
loaded  with  thirteen  pounds  of  powder  and 
a  solid  shot,  but  the  balls  merely  dented  her 
side  and  bounded  into  tlie  air.  The  scene 
on  the  Hartford  during  the  moment  of  con- 
tact was  of  intense  excitement.  The  Admi- 
ral coolly  stood  on  the  i>ort  quarter- rail, 
holding  to  the  mizzen  rigging,  from  which, 
at  one  time,  he  almost  could  have  jumped 
to  the  deck  of  the  ram.  Flag- Lieutenant 
Watson,  seeing  him  in  this  exposed  position, 
secured  him  to  the  rigging  by  a  rope's-end 
with  his  own  hands ;  so  that  during  the  day 
he  was  tiuice  "  lashed  to  the  rigging."  As 
the  ships  came  together.  Captain  Drayton 
ran  to  the  bow  of  tlie  Hartford^  and,  as  the 
ram  sheered  off  to  avoid  striking  a  square 
blow,  he  shook  his  lorgnette  at  it,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  The  cowardly  rascal ;  he*s  afraid 
of  a  wooden  ship ! " 

The  Tennessee  now  became  the  target  for 
the  whole  fleet,  all  the  vessels  of  which  were 
making  toward  it,  pounding  it  with  shot, 
and  trying  to  run  it  down.  As  the  Hartford 
turned  to  make  for  it  again,  we  ran  in  front 
of  the  Lackawanna,  which  had  already 
turned  and  was  moving  under  full  headway 
with  the  same  object.  She  struck  us  on  our 
starboard  side,  amidships,  crushing  half-way 
through,  knocking  two  port-holes  into  one, 
upsetting  two  Dahlgren  guns,  and  creating 
general  consternation.  For  a  time  it  was 
thought  that  we  must  sink,  and  the  cry  rang 
out  over  the  deck :  "  Save  the  Admiral ! 
save  the  Admiral !  "  The  |)ort  boats  were 
ordered  lowered,  and  in  their  haste  some  of 
the  sailors  cut  the  "  falls  "  and  two  of  the 
cutters  dropped  into  the  water  wrong  side 
up,  and  floated  astern.  But  the  Admiral, 
nearly  as  cool  as  ever,  sprang  into  the 
starboard  mizzen-rigging,  looked  over  the 
side  of  the  ship,  and,  finding  there  was  still 
a  few  inches  to  spare  above  the  water's 
edge,  instantly  ordered  the  ship  ahead  again 
at  full  speed,  after  the  ram.  The  unfortu- 
nate Lackawanna,  which  had  struck  the  ram 
a  second  blow,  was  making  for  her  once 
more,  and,  singularly  enough,  again  came 
up  on  our  starboard  side,  and  another  col- 
lision seemed  imminent.  And  now  the  Ad- 
miral became  a  trifle  excited.  He  had  no 
idea  of  whipping  the  rebels  to  be  himself 


sunk   by  a  friend.     "  Can  you  say,    *  For 
God's    sake '    by    signal  ? "    he    inquired. 
"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply.     "Then  say  to 
the  Lackawanna, '  For  God's  sake  get  out 
of  our  way  and  anchor !  * "     In  my  haste  to 
send  the  message,  I  brought  the  end  of  my 
signal    flag-staff   down    with    considerable 
violence  upon  the  head  of  the  Admiral,  who 
was  standing  nearer  than  I  thought,  causing 
him  to  wince  perceptibly,  but  I  could  not 
apologize  until  I  finished  signaling.     It  was 
a  hasty  message,  for  the  fault  was  as  much 
with  the  Harford  as  with  the  Lackawanna^ 
each  being  too  eager  to  reach  the  enemy, 
and  it  turned  out  all  right,  by  a  fortunate 
accident,   that    Captain    Marchand    never 
received  it.     The  army  signal  ofllicer  on  the 
Lackawanna,  Lieutenant  Myron  Adams  (now 
pastor  of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church, 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.),  had  taken  his  station 
in  the  foretop,  and,  just  as  he  received  the 
first  five  words,  the  wind  flirted  the  ]ai;ge 
United  States  flag  at  the  mast-head  arouDd 
him,  so  that  he  was   unable  to   read  the 
remainder  of  the  message.    As  he  had  found 
himself  a  target  for  the  muskets  of  the  ma- 
rines on  the  ram,  he  concluded  that  the 
message  was  a  personal  one,  directing  him 
to  "  get  out "  of  the   top,   and   acted  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  soon  told 
The  ram  was  unable  to  strike  a  single  one 
of  the  Union  vessels,  while  the  concentn- 
tion  of  fire  upon  it  tore  away  eveiything 
except  the  solid  iron.  First,  the  lebd  lUg- 
stifl*  fell;  then  the  smoke-stack  was  shot 
away,  and  finally  a  well-placed  shot  frooQ 
the  monitor  Chickasaw  broke  the  rudder- 
chain,  so  that  the  great  ram  would  no  looger 
mind  the  helm,  and  she  lay  like  a  huge 
monster  at  bay.  Already  a  fifteen-inch 
solid  shot  from  the  Manhattan  had  cmhed 
through  the  iron  armor  and  let  the  daylight 
into  her,  and  finally  a  shell  exploded  in  one 
of  her  port-holes,  and  a  fragment  serionslj 
wounded  the  rebel  admiral.  And  then,  up 
through  the  iron  grating  of  her  deck  came  a 
stafl*,  bearing  a  white  flag.  The  firing  ceased, 
and  from  vessel  after  vessel  of  the  victorious 
fleet  rang  out  such  cheers  as  are  seldom 
heard  and  never  forgotten^-cheers  which 
meant  victory  after  a  hard  and  very  doubt- 
ful struggle.  And,  as  the  cheering  ceased, 
a  dim  eclio  seem  to  come  from  below,  where 
the  wounded  and  dying,  knowing  the  day 
was  at  last  won,  joined  in  the  shouts  of 
triumph,  rejoiced  that  their  sacrifice  would 
not  be  in  vain.     So  ended  the  fight 
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he  spring,  the  lobster  who  has  passed  the  w  nter  months  in 
'ater,  returns  aga  n  inshore  He  has  found  the  deep  water 
ranquil  and  warm  wh  le  the  shallower  expanses  near  land 
een    troubled  to  the  bottom  by  funous  fjiles  i 

the  dnftmg  ice        I  h  rty  fathoms 
1  -  depth  for  his    vinter  home   wh  I 

trap  m  which  he   a  generally 

captured  gathers  m  a  good!) 

number  if  sui  k  m  a  depth  of 

five  fathoms    or  even  less       \ 

few  lobsters  burrow  in  (he  mu  1 

and  m  a  manner  h  bemate  but 
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the  ordinary  aspect  of  those  taken  in  winter 
shows  that  their  habits  at  this  time  differ 
little  from  what  they  are  at  any  other.  The 
migratory  impulse  seizes  upon  all  about  the 
same  moment,  and  they  come  in  in  regular 
columns,  the  stronger  members  in  the  front, 
the  weaker  in  the  rear;  and  though  there 
is  hardly  a  more  quarrelsome  animal, 
whether  at  large  or  in  a  state  of  captivity, 
than  the  lobster,  they  postpone,  for  the 
time,  the  manifestation  of  their  habitual 
temper, 

A  straight  line  of  sea-coast  furnishes  but 
a  limited  area  of  feeding- ground  for  the 
lobster,  even  should  it  contain  the  desirable 
kind  of  food.    The  bottom  in  such  a  coast 


gradually   shelves  for  a   moderate 
:,  but  presently  drops  off  bto 
deep  soundings.    An  indented  coast 
is  much  more  advantageous.     So 
great  a  stretch  of  shoals  and  shal- 
along  the  north-east 
of  New  England,  from  Yarmouth 
in  Maine  to  Cape  Sable,  the  lower 
point  of  Nova  Scotia,  will  hardly 
be  found  elsewhere.    It  presents  an 
endless  series  of  promontories  which  have 
barely  escaped   being  islands,  and  islands 
which  have  barely  escaped  being  promonto- 
ries.    With  the  innumerable  resulting  bays. 
coves,  sounds,  estuaries,  and  straits,  hardlj 
does  the  water  deepen  from  one  shore  be- 
fore it  shoals  again  to  another.    As  a  conse- 
quence, the  Maine  coast  has  become  the  best 
lobster-fishing  ground  in  the  world,  and  the 
industry  of  taking  and  introducing  the  lob- 
ster into  (commerce  has  extended  to  great 
propoi  ■ 

The  awkward  crustacean,  when  snared,  is 
either  sent  fresh  to  market  in  smacks  contain- 
ing wells,  or  he  is  boiled  at  some  central  estab- 
,  lishment.andsentin  open  crates,  or,finally,he 
!  isputupinhermeticallysealedcans.  Tfae&tst 
;  two  processes  continue  all  the  year  roaiid, 
but  a  law  of  the  State  of  Maine  prohibits  Ae 
I  canning  of  lobsters  except  between  die  fint 
I  of  March  and  the  tirst  of  August     Thnt 
i  are  various  theories  about  their  unsuitable- 
ness   for   this    purpose   after    August  fiist- 
It  does  not  seem  lo  be  quite  clesr  whether 
the  law  is  for  the  protection  of  the  put- 
I  chaser,  to  whom  the  flesh  is  said  to  be  at 
times  poisonous,  or  of  the  lobster,  to  pre- 
I  vent  its  too  rapid  destruction  by  inde&d^ile 

pursuit. 
I      The  typical  lobsterman  lives  at  the  boi- 
I  tom  of  a  charming  and  remote  cove.     The 
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shores  rise  in  bold,  gray  crags,  but  he  has 
a  strip  of  sand  on  which  to  beach  his  boat. 
He  is  a  fisherman  in  other  branches  and  a 
farmer  as  well,  for  lobstering  need  not  take 
the  whole  of  any  one's  time.  His  buildings, 
seen  at  the  top  of  a  rising  ground,  are 
weather-beaten  gray  and  red.  At  tJie 
shore  lie  has  fish-houses,  a  great  reel  on 
which  nets  are  wound  up,  and  in  a  cleft  of 
the  rock  smokes  a  large  iron  kettle,  wherein 
is  brewing  a  decoction  of  tar  and  rosin  for 
water-proofirg  the  rope-work  of  his  lobster- 
traps.  The  traps  themselves  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pile  of  mammoth  bird-taRes. 
The  structure    is  four  feet  long,  two  feet 


wide,  and  two  feet  high,  with  a  semicircular 
section.  It  is  made  of  slats,  with  wide  in- 
tervals between,  to  afford  the  proposed  vic- 
Kwn  a  clear  view  of  the  baits  arranged  on 
a  perpendicular  row  of  hooks  within.  A 
door  opens  in  the  circular  top,  through 
which  access  is  had  for  preparing  the  baits 
and  removing  the  contents.  The  trap  is 
sunk  to  the  bottom  by  aballast  of  stones,  and 
a  billet  of  wood  at  the  other  end  of  the  rope 
serves  as  a  buoy.  The  ends  are  closed  only 
with  tarred  rope-netting,  and  in  one  there 
is  a  circular  opening  of  considerable  size. 
The  bait  used  is  a  cod's  head,  or  sometimes 
a  row  of  cunners. 
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The  lobstermai)  has,  perhaps,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  such  traps,  set  in  eligible  locations. 
He  visits  them  every  morning,  and  some- 
times the  circuit  of  buoys  marked  with  his 
name  is  five  or  six  miles  in  extent.  He  lays 
hold  (jf  the  submerged  rope,  covered  with 
a  green,  beard-like  weed,  lifts  the  trap,  re- 
moves what  it  contains,  and  drops  it  again 
to  the  bottom.  The  occupation  presents  its 
most  picturesque  aspect  in  winter,  when  the 
fishing  is  in  deep  water.  The  lobsterman 
then,  with  his  dory  filled  with  a  pile  of  the 


captors.  Lobsters  have  been  taken  ai 
as  twenty-five  pounds,  in  a  "line"  (I 
eight  fathoms)  of  water.  At  Sout)] 
George,  below  Rockland,  hangs  the  ( 
a  lobster  which  in  life  weighed  foit 
pounds.  At  Friendship,  not  far  » 
there  is  authentic  record  of  a  certaii 
lobster  of  formidable  development.  T 
nial  color  is  black,  or  ^eenish-black,  I 
to  vivid  scarlet  by  boilmg.  The  hard 
incapable  of  expansion,  and,  if  it  wt 
for  a  special  provision,  would  prev 
growth.  Relief  is  it. 
the  periodical  shedi 
(he  shell.  It  splits 
along  the  back, 
sloughed  off  and  rt 
in  time  by  a  ne 
formed  underneath, 
change  takesplacei 
lobsters,  though  no 
time  about  1 
of  Ausijst,  and,  iti 


this  way 


curious   cages  which    he  has 
taken  up  for  repairs  oris  going 

V  places,  ventures 

I,  often  at  no  little 
personal  risk.  Sometimes  a 
particularly  violent  gale  will 
drive  the  iraps  with  it,  and 
wreck  them  in  the  breakers. 
One  lobsterman  on  the  island 
of  Monliegan  lost  ovi-r  fifty  i 
one  night, 

A  mature  lobster  should  measure,  without  j 
the  claws,  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  and 
weigh  complete  from  two  to  fifteen  pounds, 
but  smaller  sizes  ate  so  common  that  a  length 
of  ten  and  a  half  inches,  without  reference 
to  weiglit,  has  been  matle  a  standard  for 
certain  calculations.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
average  size,  as  well  as  the  profits  of  the 
business,  is  being  steadily  diminished  by  the 
industry  with  which  tlie  pursuit  has  been 
lately  followed  up.  The  shores  teem  with 
traps,  and  the  competition  is  so  fierce  that 
whereas  a  lobsterman  once  made  four  or  five 
dollars  a  day,  he  now  regards  himself  lucky 
if  he  makes  but  one.  Occasional  prodigies 
in  size  turn  up  to  astonish  and  delight  their 


lobster  is  defenseless  from  t 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  crevices  anc 
stones  to  avoid  them ;  by  October  tl 
panoply  is  in  good  order,  and  by  De< 
his  condition  is  at  its  best. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  theory  of  a  ■ 
lobsterman  ivhoin  we  met  at  Mount 
the  lobster  may  attain  to  the  age  o 
The  first  shedding  of  the  shell,  he  t 
occurs  at  the  age  of  five  years.  Aft 
lie  confesses  his  inability  to  fix  the 
of  renewal.  The  mother  is  often  se 
rounded  liy  baby  lobsters  a  few  in' 
length,  who  take  refuge  under  her 
case  of  danger,  and  sometimes  th 
ones  are  found  stranded  in  conch-shel 
which  they  have  crawled  near  the 
At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  yoo 
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perhaps  four  inches  long,  and  at  the  end 
^  (he  founh  hardly  more  than  six.  At  i 
such  a  rate  of  progress  it  appears  tiiat  sonie- 
lliing  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  years  I 
must  elapse  before  Ihey  attain  the  length  of 
!'ghl  or  ten  inches,  at  which  .size  ihey  arc 
iist  found  in  a  soft  condition.  Our  lobster- 
lan's  theory  of  longevity  is  based  upiin  his 
bservation  of  this  slowness  of  growth.  ; 

Fineness  of  organization  would  not  seem 
I  be  the  strong  point  of  the  lobster  any 
lOie  thim  beauty  of  form,  yet  he  moves 
wut  his  chosen   feeding-grounds  with   a 


very  respecialile  set  of  endowmi 
picking  up  his  living.  He  has  his 
smdl  at  the  base  of  one  pair  of  his  n 
feeler-like  antenn.-u  and  his  sense  of  hearing 
at  another:  his  eyes  are  l<nate<l  at  the  end 
of  flexible  iieiluncUs  and  have  an  extended 
range  of  oliscrviuiim.  and  two  long,  fine 
aniennie  meander  laulioiisly  over  every- 
thing ill  his  vicinity  with  a  dchcaie  sense  of 
toucli.  His  principal  power  resides  in  the 
great  pair  of  anterior  claws,  which  have 
force  sufficient  to  crack  a  clam.  His  prey 
(clams  and  mussels,  and  such  fe\\  a%  ^^lt 
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sculphi,  flounder,  ami 
dinner)  is  seized  anil 
iield  fast  by  the  sharp 
teeth  between  the 
thumb-and-finger-like 
grasp  of  the  larger 
claw,  then  held  in  the 
duller 

he  sucks  away  the  sub- 
stance at  leisure.  His 
locomotion  is  very 
rapid  and  l>y  |irefer- 

cunning   pedui 

eyes  no  doubt  h; 

first  taken  the  requisite  beanngs    Curving  his 

many-jointed,  wide  tail  inward 

with  a  velocity  for  which  those  who  have 

only  seen  him  in  the  market  stalls    would 

never  give  him  credit. 

Thus  equipped,  the  lobster  approaches 
the  trap  set  for  his  inveiglement  The  dull 
big  eyes  of  the  cod's  head  in  the  trap  stare 
sagely  out  at  the  bloodless  victim  The 
bead-like  optics  of  the  lobster  in  the  flurry 
of  this  cold  tem])latlon  peer  cunningly  in 
As  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  morsel  there 
can  be  no  question,  and  thi,  wa)  to  reach 
and  take  possession  ol  it  through  the  pas 
sage  in  the  net-work  seems  ample.  With  a 
few  deft  strokes  he  is  within.  Why  Hoes  he 
not  return  in  the  same  way  ?  Whoever  un- 
derstands the  defective  logical  processes  of 
the  lobster's  mind  can  alone  explain.  It 
does  not  occur  to  him  to  turn  around,  and 


as  to  going  out  forward,  the 

great  claws,  now  spread  out, 

render  it  diflicult,  though  the 

opening  is  in  no  way  more 

contracted  than  before     Nor 

does  the  fate  of  one  deter 

of  others    \N  hen 

tht  trap  IS  lifted  it  ontains 

from  one  to  a    ' 

sizes    and  » tth  ihem  a 

few  Am.  fingers 
s  {star  fish)  inrf  per 
haps  a  blundering 
large  headed  scul 
pin,  who  IS  much 
surpnsed  it  being  brought  so  suddenl}  to 
light  Whether  or  not  a  loss  of  appetite 
be  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  his  situa 
the  lobster  does  not  disturb  the  bats 
to  any  considerable  extent  A  large  one 
will  eat  a  piece  hardly  larger  than  ones 
finger  though  he  may  have  been  in  the 
trap  with  the  bait  for  hours 

It  IS  a  cheap  hvin  fish  a  lobsterman 
telis  us  with  an  air  of  confidence,  almost 
of  Riving  iway  the  secret  of  the  business. 
Nothiii  IS  ever  found  inside  of  him  He 
km  eat  barnacles  sei  weed  mud — anything 
He  km  live  five  and  six  months  in  the  well 
of  a  smack  on  what  he  finds  there,  and  come 
out  all  right, — unless  they  chaw  each  other 
up,"  he  adds.  "  They're  most  always  a-doin' 
that.  It  don't  seem  as  though  it  hurt  'em 
no  gre't,  nuther.  You  find  lots  of  'em  with 
their  claws    broke  off  in  fights,  but  they 
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grow  out  ag'in  jest  as 
good.  Some  think  they 
lose  'em  oflf  in  thunder- 
storms, too.  I  dunno  how 
that  is,  but  they  do  say 
that  the3r're  pretty  consid- 
erable mghted." 

The  grip  of  a  lobster's 
claw,  whidi  can  crack   a 
dam     easily,     is     sirong 
enough  ui  take  off  a  man's 
finger,  and  theie  has  even 
been  a  story  of  the  death 
of  a    Maine   hotel-keeper 
from  the  dutch  of  a  lob- 
ster.   The  experienced  are 
usually  cautious  in  hand- 
ling them.  At  Deer  Island, 
a  man  told  us  that  he  had 
been  caught  while  open- 
ing a  trap  beside  his  boat, 
and  held  in  a  most  pain- 
iiil  position    for  nearly  half  a.w  hour,  sup- 
porting the  weight  of  the  tra|)  as  well  as  the 
veight  of  his  tormentor,  whu,  at  Ust,  not 
being  interfered  with,  let  go  of  his  own  ac- 
cord.    Another    lobster-fisher  went  ashore 
with   a    particularly    fine    speeimen    slung 
over  his    shoulder,  and   stopped 
with  it  a  young  girl  he  met  on  the  way. 
Inadvertently  putting  back  one  of  his  hands, 
it  was   savagely  gripped  by  the    dangling 
claws;    the    other,  hastening    to    its    relief, 
"is  seized    also,    presenting    the  joker   to 
■he  object  of  his  attentions  in  a  highly  un- 
tivorable  light.     She  was  obliged  to  bring 
^isiants    with    hammers    Aud    knivea    to 
Ireak  the  claws. 

For  lobster-catching  on  a  smaller  scale, 
<"o  kinds  of  nets,  and  a  hook  with  a  ten- 
fool  handle  not  unlike  a  mackerel-gaff,  are 
occasionally  used.  One  is  an  ordinary  dip- 
net,  lowered  by  ropes  and  with  a  bait  in 
■tie  bottom  ;  when  the  lobster  enters,  the 
^tioaal  weight  is  felt  and  the 
lip-  The  other  is  a  circle  of  w 
u>  equal  halves  on  an  axis ;  a 

Inched  to  each  side,  and  it  is  II     .  ._. 

"k  other;  by  pulling  the  ropes  the  parts 
''"lit  together,  inclosing  whatever  rests 
"ilhin. 

The  fitst  destination  of  the  captives  is  the 
'ohster.car.  This  is  a  great  floating  box, 
perhaps  twelve  feet  long  by  eight  wide,  by 
'■o  and  a  half  deep,  submerged  to  the 
wter's  edge.  Here  they  are  preserved  till 
■Iw  vrival  of  the  smack.  The  Portland  or 
B*too  or  New  York  smack  comes  once  a 
*eek,  to  CBity  off  the  larger  ones  fresh  in  its 


•-,  playing 


/ered  likt 


well ;  the  factory  smacks  come  for  the  smaller 
ones,  to  be  canned,  every  day  or  two.  The 
smack  runs  down  to  the  lobster-car  and 
luffs  up  alongside.  The  owner  stands  on 
its  slippery  surface,  and  dips  out  the  contents 
into  the  iron-bound  scoop  nf  a  fine  large 
weighing- tackle,  rigged  to  the  throat-hal- 
liards. The  skipper  keeps  the  tally  on  a 
shingle.  The  large,  bold  implements,  the 
free  attitudes,  the  strongly  characteristic 
dresses,  offer  the  artist  plenty  of  material. 

The  arrival  of  the  smack  is  an  important 
event  in  the  cove.  The  skipper  brings  the 
news  of  the  trade  and  the  personal  gossip 
of  his  circuit,  and  executes  many  small 
commissions  for  the  household.  An  ordi- 
narily prosperous  factory,  as  that  at  Green's 
Landing,  Deer  Island,  has  three  such 
small  vessels  in  its  employ,  attending  upon, 
perhaps,  one  hundred  and  fifty  lobstermeii 
in  all.     The  skipper  endea\o\s  \.o  a.V\at\v 
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to  himseif  his  special  gang,  or  cUentik,  and 
to  make  it  as  large  as  possible.  To  insure 
that  they  shall  fish  for  him  and  no  other  he 
uses  all  the  arts  of  a  commerciai  traveler. 
He  makes  a  slightly  more  favorable  price 
here,  relies  upon  an  exhibition  of  jolly  good- 
fellowsliip  there,  and  again  appeals  to  long- 
established  usage  and  relations,'  He  must 
be  able,  too,  to  fit  a  client  out  here  and  there 
on  credit  with  the  necessary  gear  for  the 
campaign.     By  every    means  in  his  power 


he  assures  him  that  he  will  not  do  better 
with  any  other  living  skipper,  and  begs  him 
not  to  forget  it.  His  own  compensation  is 
sometimes  a  salary,  but  more  often  a  com- 
mission on  tht;  amounts  brought  in.  His 
cabin  is  six  feet  by  four,  by  a  height  suffi- 
cient to  stand  erect  in.  It  has  a  couple  of 
bunks  with  squalid  calico  quilts  on  them,  a 
rusty  iron  stove,  and  a  table-leaf  letting 
down  from  the  foot  of  the  mast,  at  which  he 
sits  casting  up  his  accounts  on  the  shingle — 
that  universal  record-book — as  he  cruises  in 
and  out  of  the  small  harbors,  past  the  reefs 
with  their  singular  beacons  and  the  httle 
light-houses  of  (he  poorer  class. 


"  Do  you  see  yonder  light  ?  "  our  skipper 
says,  as  we  sail  near  South  Saint  George. 
"  Well,  there  was  a  feller  appointed  keeper 
from  somewheres  in  the  State  onct,  what 
had  never  see  the  water  afore,  I  guess — a 
regular  p'litical  job.  Well,  after  he'd  been 
there  a  little  there  was  complaints  ag'in  him, 
and  he  was  hauled  up  before  the  board.  • 
"'What  time  do  you  put  your  light  out?' 
says  the  board. 

"'Nine  o'clock,'  says  this  here  p'litical 
keeper.  '  That's  when  I  turns  in  myself, 
iinJ  1  supposed  all  decent  folks  was  to 
hum  by  that  time,  or  ought  to  be.'  " 

The  smack  nowadays  runs  alongside^ 
the  wharf  of  tlie  lobster-fectory.  Fron*. 
Me.  the  first  seen  of  the  skip — 
per  is  a  pai»r- 
of  brawny  hand^s. 
on  the  string  — 
piece.  The^r 

are  followed,  a.  s 
he  climbs  u  j3 
the  side,  by  tii.s 
sou '-wester,  his 
patched  woolen 
round-about, 
and  his  cowhide 
boots  covering 
his  trowsers  to 
the  knee.  The 
great  weighiny- 
scoop  is  again 
rigged,  a  iiil>, 
with  a  rope  and 
stake  handle,  i* 
lowered  from  ^ 
small  crane  at 
the  comer  of  the 
wharf,  the  sIuti- 
gle  is  resuine*i> 
and  the  live 
freight,  clutch- 
ing and  flapping 
viciously,  begins  to  be  as  unceremoniously 
transferred  with  shovels  as  though  il  w** 
only  coals. 

The  lobster-factories  are  very  numerou^ 
and  can  hardly  escape  the  notice  even  »* 
the  fashionable  visitor  lo  Maine.  He  i* 
confronted  by  one,  for  instance,  at  the  laniJ' 
ing  of  Harpswell,  the  principal  island  o* 
Casco  Bay,  another  at  the  historic  old  lowr» 
of  Castine,  another  at  Southwest  Harbor, 
Mount  Desert,  besides  the  one  at  Green's 
Landing.  Deer  Island  has  factories  at 
Oceanville  and  Burnt  Cove,  fonning  part 
of  a  series,  twenty-three  in  number,  which 
belong  to  one  firm,  and  stretch  all  tlie  way 
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down  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  They  cannot 
be  called  intrinsically  inviting,  owing  to 
their  wholly  utilitarian  character,  although 
ihey  are  apt  to  have  redeeming  features  in 
an  occasional  touch  of  the  picturesque. 

The  factory  opens  at  one  end  on  the 
wharf,  close  to  the  water.  Two  men  bring 
in  the  squiiming  loads  on  a  stretcher  and 
dump  the  mass  into  coppers  for  boiling.  At 
intervals  the  covers  are  hoisted  by  ropes 
and  pulleys,  and  dense  clouds  of  steam  arise, 
through  which  we  catch  vistas  of  men, 
women,  and  children  at  work.  Two  men  ap- 
proach the  coppers  with  stretcher  and  scoop- 
nets,  and  they  throw  rapid  scoopfuls,  done 
to  a  scarlet,  backward  over  their  shoulders. 
The  scarlet  hue  is  seen  in  all  quarters— on  the 
steaming  stretcher,  in  the  great  heaps  on  the 
UWes,  in  scattered  individuals  on  the  floor, 
in  a  large  pile  of  shells  and  refuse  seen 
through  the  open  door,  and  in  an  ox-cart- 
load of  the  same  refuse,  farther  off,  which  is 
being  taken  away  for  use  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  boiled  lobster  is  separated,  on  long 
tables,  into  his  constituent  parts.  The  meat 
of  the  many-jointed  tail  is  thrust  out  with  a 
punch.  A  functionary  called  a  "cracker" 
frees  that  of  the  claws  by  a  couple  of  deft 
cuts  with  a  cleaver,  and  the  connecting 
arais  are  passed  on  to  be  picked  out  with  a 
fork  by  the  girls.  In  another  department, 
the  meat  is  placed  in  the  cans.  The  first 
girl  puts  in  roughly  a  suitable  selection  of 
the  several  parts.  The  next  weighs  it, 
^"d  adds  or  subtracts  enough  to  complete 
'l^e  exact  amount  desired  (one  or  two 
pounds).  The  next  forces  down  the  contents 
*ith  a  stamp  invented  especially  for  the 
purpose.  The  next  puts  in  a  tin  cover  with 
blows  of  a  little  hammer.  Then  a  tray  is 
fapidly  filled  with  the  cans,  and  they  are 
'^med  to  the  solderers,  who  seal  them  tight 
'^cept  for  minute  openings  in  the  covers, 
*id  put  them  in  another  tray,  which,  by 
joeans  of  a  pulley-tackle,  is  then  plunged 
HI  balh  caldrons,  in  order  that  the  cans 
™i)'  be  boiled  till  the  air  is  expelled  from 
'heir  contents  through  the  minute  openings. 
Then  they  are  sealed  up  and  are  boiled 
^in  for  several  hours,  when  the  process 
ff  cooking  is  complete. 

In  the  packing-room  the  cans  are  cleaned 
*it!i  acid,  painted  a  thin  coat  of  green  to 
Mep  them  from  rusting,  pasted  with  labels 
'i'splaying  a  highly  ornamental  scarlet 
loMler  rampant  against  a  blue  sea,  and 
placed  by  the  gross  in  pine  boxes  to  await 
'lit  arrival  of  the  company's  vessel,  which 
cruises  regularly   from    factory    to  factory, 


mk 

■*f^^l^"( 

collecting  the  product.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
supply  at  present  goes  to  the  foreign  mar- 
ket. On  "  loaf-days,"  the  hands  occupy 
themselves  with  making  the  neat  cans 
which  it  is  their  ordinary-  business  to  fill. 
The  solderers,  each  with  his  little  sheet- 
iron  fumaee,  bristling  with  tools,  on  the 
table  beside  him,  and  the  white  light  of  one 
of  a  long  row  of  small  windows  playing 
over  him,  give  the  suggestion  of  alchemists. 
Over  their  heads  in  a  prominent  place  is  a 
placard:  "NivncK, !  Hdw  to  Prkservk 
Hkai.th  :  I.f.r  THESK  Tooi.s  ai.onkI!!" 
There  must  be  a  little  history  of  mischief- 
making  attached  to  this.  Who  could  have 
interfered  with  the  honest,  solderers'  tools  ? 
Could  it  have  been  yonder  pretty  girl,  cer- 
tainly the  belle  of  the  lobster-shop  ?  She 
stands  at  the  end  of  a  long  table,  in  a  check 
apron  bound  with  pink,  her  arms  bare,  her 
brown  hair  with  threads  of  auburn  in  it 
hanging  down  her  back  in  a\«a\(\.     'SWcx's 
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of  the  robuster  Yankee  type,  about  which 
there  is  no  suspicion  of  consumption. 
Near  her,  by  the  partition,  is  a  disused 
dory  on  a  heap  of  coarse  salt,  which  forms 
a  sort  of  beach  for  it,  and  overhead  other 
dories  are  sandwiched  between  the  rafters. 
She  is  very  steady,  they  tell  us,  and  engaged 
to  a  young  man  who  sails  in  the  company's 
freight-smack;  and,  indeed,  we  see  him 
come  in,  in  a  linen  duster  over  a  suit  of 
ready-made  clothes,  and  shake  hands  with 
her  and  his  friends  and  acquaintances  round 
about.  When  we  ask  her  if  we  are  at 
liberty  to  draw  her  picture,  she  says  she 
"  don't  know  as  it  makes  any  odds,"  and  is 
evidently  not  displeased  with  the  proposi- 
tion. Still,  it  appears  by  a  certain  nervous- 
ness in  her  manner  that  it  does  make  "odds," 
for  she  inquires  presently  how  check  "  takes," 
and  after  that,  inventing  a  plausible  pretext 
for  delay,  hurries  home  and  returns  with 
her  hair  discouragingly  smoothed  down  by 
wetting,  and  arranged  around  the  front  in 
crimps. 

The  solderers  are  paid  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  dollars  a  week,  ordinary  men  from 
seven  to  ten,  and  the  girls  no  more  than 
three  and  a  half.  Yet  even  at  this  price  a 
respectable  class  of  female  labor  is  engaged. 
Some  of  the  young  women  have  taught 
school  in  their  time.  This  is  not  so  remark- 
able when  we  say  that  common  report  has  it 
that  there  are  towns  on  this  coast  where,  by 
the  excessive  shrewdness  of  rural  committee- 
men, the  wages  of  school-keeping  have  been 
reduced  to  two  dollars  a  week. 


The  minor  employes  are  generally  gath- 
ered from  the  neighborhood.  The  more 
skillful  are  brought  in  for  the  season,  and 
have  successive  engagements  at  different 
points.  The  solderers  are  in  particularly 
active  demand,  owing  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  business  of  canning  has  been  extended, 
and  seem  to  have  in  their  vocation  a  sub- 
stantial means  of  livelihood.  The  sweet- 
corn  season  opens  as  soon  as  the  lobster 
season  closes,  and  soon  after  the  first  of 
August  the  solderers  will  be  found  making 
ready  to  hurry  to  the  country  back  of  Port- 
land, where  corn-canning  is  an  industiy  of 
great  magnitude. 

The  corn-factories  and  lobster-fiftctories 
are  owned  to  a  large  extent  by  the  same 
companies,  and  one  may  chance  to  hear  it 
charged  that  the  lobster-law  was  prociiicd 
with  special  reference  to  this  natural  ccm- 
nection  of  the  two  crops. 

"  It  aint  in  the  interest  of  the  lobster  nor 
yet  of  the  public,  the  law  aint,"  said  an  in* 
formant  who  holds  this  theory.  "They 
say  the  meat  is  p'is'n  after  such  a  time,  but 
the  smacks  keeps  on  catchin'  of  'em  up  and 
puttin'  in  ice  all  summer — that  don't  look 
much  like  it.  The  parties  wants  the  saw- 
derers  down  to  Freeport  and  Gorham  for 
cannin'  the  com — that's  how  it  is ;  and  they 
don't  want  no  one  else  a-goin'  on  with  lob- 
sters when  they  aint  at  it.  But  what  was  your 
object  in  knowin'  ? "  he  interrupts  his  dis- 
course to  ask,  not  readily  conceiving  a  merely" 
speculative  interest  in  these  matters ;  "  wa^ 
you  thinkin'  of  startin'  a  lobster-factory  ?" 


^^ 


"LATITUDE    UNKNOWN." 


Like  lonely  sailors  on  a  foreign  sea. 

Without  a  compass  and  without  a  chart, 

Unhelped  by  all  their  lore  of  seaman's  art. 

Souls  drift  along  in  the  vast  mystery 

Of  Love's  companionship.     There  cannot  be 

A  solitude  so  pathless  as  a  heart. 

No  undiscovered  isles  lie  so  apart 

From  him  who  seeks,  as  lie  the  thoughts  that  we 

Forever  yearn  to  read  behind  dear  eyes, — 

The  dear  eyes  that  we  love,  and  love  to  kiss. 

Ah,  well!     But  one  thing  matters  to  our  bliss. 

So  long  as  Love's  sun  goes  not  down,  all  skies 

Are  clear:  all  shores  are  friendly:  treasure  Ues 

On  all:  we  shall  not  one  sweet  harbor  miss! 
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The  cultivation  of  plants  for  ornamental 
purposes,  both  for  greenhouse  and  grounds, 
lias  made  rapid  progress  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
att  upward  of  six  hundred  commercial 
flonsts'  establishments  within  a  radius  of  ten 


miles  from  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  and 
that  probably  ten  million  dollars  are  invested 
in  their  lands,  structures,  and  stock ;  and 
when  it  is  known  that  the  demand  for  horti- 
culture in  New  York  is  hardly  the  average 
of  that  of  other  cities  of  the  Union,  it  will  be 
seen  thatthebusinessisan  important  industry. 
Formerly  the  practical  work  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  European  gardeners,  but  for 
the  past  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  many  of  our 
large  floral  establishments  have  been  em- 
ploying young  Americans  as  assistants,  tak- 
ing only  such  as  are  qualified  by  education 
and  intelligence  to  grasp  the  more  intricate 
and  scientific  details  of  the  business.  The 
results  from  this  are  already  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  American  system  of  propagation 
and  culture  is  perhaps  unequaled  in  the 
world;  and  no  better  evidence  can  be  given 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  than  the  fact — 
which  any  one  may  verify  by  a  comparison 
of  price-lists — that  plants,  on  an  average, 
are  sold  at  one-third  less  here  than  in  Eng- 
land, while  our  rates  paid  for  labor  are  at 
least  one-half  higher.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  give  briefly  in  deuil  some  of  the  lead- 
ing operations  of  the  business,  beginning 
with  propagation  by  seeds. 
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Whenever  a  plant  can  be  increased  by 
seeds,  that  plan  is  adojited  in  preference  to 
cuttings,  or  any  other  method,  not  only  be- 
cause more  vigorous  plants  are  thus  obtained, 
but  because  this  method  is  simpler,  cheaper, 
and  (juicker.  where  large  quantities  are 
wanted  ;  and  lo  the  amateur  in  floriculture, 
or  the  florist  living  in  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  plants  could  not  conveniently  be 
seni,  seeds  afford  means  of  procuring  varie- 
ties that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
get  in  any  other  way.  If  the  following  plan 
is  strictly  adhered  to,  the  most  delicate 
plants  can  be  raised  from  seeds  in  a  com- 


mon sitting-room  or  hot-bed  just  as  well 
as  in  a  fully  appointed  greenhouse:  For 
the  bed  an  ordinary  sized  soap-box  maybe 
used,  cutting  it  into  sections,  and  nuking 
these  into  boxes  two  inches  deep,  leaviflg 
the  seams  at  the  bottom  wide  enoush  to 
allow  the  water  to  pass  oif  quickly.  These 
shallow  boxes  should  be  filled  with  finely 
sifted  soil,  level  with  the  top;  and  this  toil 
should  be  pressed  down  with  a  boaid,  nuk- 
ing it  as  smooth  and  level  as  possible;  (* 
this  surface  the  seeds  should  beBownuul 
I  pressed  gently  down  with  the  boud,  lo 
i  as  to  sink  them  into  the  soil.    Then  dty 
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sphagnum  moss,  cocoa-nut  fiber,  leaf-mold, 
or  any  light  material,  should  be  rubbed 
through  a  mosquito- wire,  and  sifted  on  the 
seeds  just  enough  to  cover  them.  Either  of 
these  substances  is  better  to  cover  seeds  with 
than  ordinary  soil ;  owing  to  their  sponge-like 
character,  the  proper  degree  of  moisture  is 
obtained,  while  their  lightness  offers  but 
little  resistance  to  the  feeble  germ.  After 
cOT'ering,  a  gentle  watering  should  be  given 
with  a  fine-rose  watering-pot;  and  if  the 
seeds  are  placed  in  a  temperature  averag- 
ing sixty  degrees,  the  young  seedUngs  will 
begin  to  show  themselves  breaking  through 
the  covering  in  from  six  to  twenty  days, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant.  But 
in  quite  a  number  of  species  of  plants  there 
is  3.  tendency  to  '.'  damp  off,"  as  it  is  called. 


after  germination ;  this  is  caused  b^  a  spe- 
cies of  mildew  that  finds  a  congenial  con- 
dition among  the  tender  seedling  plants 
which  come  up  thickly  huddled  together. 
To  avert  this,  as  soon  as  the  seedUngs  have 
shown  the  seed-leaf  to  be  fully  developed, 
and  before  the  first  rough  or  true  leaf  has 
formed,  the  tiny  plants  should  be  pricked 
off  into  boxes  filled  with  soil  of  the  same 
depth  and  dimensions  as  those  used  for  the 


seeds.  The  seedlings  should  be  planted  with 
great  care  with  a  small  dibber,  about  the 
size  of  a  pencil,  and  pointed.  After  planting 
they  should  be  gently  watered  and  shaded 
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with  {)aper  for  a  few  days  until  they  take  j 
root.     Fig.  I  represents  two  b<ixes  of  jiIanLs  | 
raised  in  this  manner,  the  larger  one  filled 
with  Ctntawea  caiididissima  (IJusty  Miller), 
and  the  smaller  with  Pyrethrum  parthfiniim  ' 
annum  (dolden   Ftather),  Ijoth    of  which 
are  plants  now  largely  used  in  "  ribbon-line 
gardening  "  or  "  massing  in  color." 

Pro[>agating  by  cuttings  is  always  an 
interesting  o]>eration  ;  and,  to  many,  jdanls 
grown  from  slips  of  fheir  own  raising  have 
a  value  far  greater  than  if  purchased  when  . 


fully  developed.  Nearly  all  European  writen 
on  this  subject  have  so  befogged  it  with  tech- 
nical nonsense  that  few  not  regular  profes- 
sional fiorists  ha\e  ever  attempted  it,  unles; 
on  some  of  the  commonest  kinds  of  plants 
It  is  now,  however,  considered  one  of  oui 
simplest  o[>erations.  and  any  one  with  ordi 
nary  intelligence  can  perform  it  successifullj 
if  the  following  1  irief  instructions  are  strictlj 
f(jlUtwc<i:  When  ]ilants  are  wanted  in  largi 
(|uantities,  ele\ate  a  bench  above  the  fluco 
hot-water  pipes  to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  j 
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t  the  fiont,  and  on  this  bench  pUce 
tr  four  inches  of  any  ordinary  clean 
This  bench  should  be  boarded  down 
t,  to  confine  the  heat  from  the  flue  or 
nder  it,  so  as  to  give  what  is  called 
m  heat."  The  sand  on  the  bench  so 
,  during  the  winter  season,  when  the 
3use  is  fired,  will  indicate  a  tempera- 
sixty-five  to  seventy  degrees,  while 
lospberc  of  the  greenhouse  should  be 
Screes  less.  Now  if  the  cuttings  or 
e  in  the  right  condition,  and  are  in- 
an  inch  or  so  in  the  sand,  and  freely 
I,  and  shaded  from  the  sun  from 
r  ten  A.  u.  to  three  or  four  p.  u., 
line  out  of  every  hundred  will  take 


usual  manner,  should  be  inserted  in  the  sand 
about  close  enough  to  touch  each  other. 
The  sand  should  then  be  watered  to  bring 
it  to  the  condition  of  mud.  Thus  filled,  the 
saucer  is  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  on  the  shelf 
of  the  greenhouse,  or  in  a  window  exposed 
to  the  sun  in  the  dwelling-house — in  each 
case  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  never 
shaded.  But  one  condition  is  essential  to 
success:  until  the  cuttings  become  rooted 
the  sand  must  be  kept  continually  saturated 
with  water,  and  always  in  a  condition  of 
mud.  Care  must  be  taken  in  watering  to 
do  it  gently,  so  as  not  to  throw  down  the 
cutting,  as  it  is  essential  that  the  cut  part 
remain  always  in  the  mud.     If  the  tempera- 


I  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  The  cut- 
r  sbp,  however,  must  be  in  the  right 
on;  this  can  be  ascertained  by  a  very 

test ;  if  on  bending  the  cutting  or 
snaps  off  short,  it  is  all  right  for 
ig;  but  if  it  bends  without  breaking 
0  old,  and  in  this  state  it  roots  much 
lowly  and  feebly. 

re  is  another  tnethod  of  propagating 
S,  and  one  which  can  be  used  by  any 
idi  or  without  a  greenhouse.      It  is 

as  the  "saucer  system."  A  saucer 
e  should  be  filled  with  an  inch  or  so 
d;   then   the  slips,  prepared  in  the 


ture  of  the  room  or  greenhouse  averages  from 

sixty-five  to  eiglity-five  degrees,  and  if  the 
cuttings  were  in  the  proper  condition,  success 
is  certain,  and  finely  rooted  slips  may  be 
expected  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days  from 
the  time  they  were  put  in  the  saucers.  A 
higher  temperature  may  be  maintained  by 
the  saucer  system  of  propagating  than  by  the 
other,  as  the  slips  are  in  reality  piaceil  in 
water,  and  will  not  wilt,  provided  the  mud 
is  not  allowed  to  dry  up.  Fig.  a  shows  the 
propagators  at  work  making  and  placing 
the  cuttings  in  the  sand.  To  the  right  of  the 
figure  is  a  cutting  made  read-y  \.o  \»e  ■^Xac.^ii, 
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in  the  sand.  The  popular  idea  that  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  a  shp  at  a  joint  or  an  eye 
is  an  error ;  it  makes  no  difference  whatever 
in  the  formation  of  roots,  unless  in  such 
plants  as  have  tuberous  roots,  hke  the 
dahlia,  where  a  joint  or  eye  is  necessary,  that 
the  roots  may  develop  eyes  the  next  season. 
Propagation  of  plants  by  leaves  is  another 
method  employed,  and  one  that  is  a  never- 
ceasing  source  of  wonder.  When  we  examine 
a  leaf  of  Begonia  rex,  chased  and  shaded  like 
frosted  or  burnished  silver,  nothing  indicates 
that  there  is  anything  about  it  any  more 
than  about  any  other  leaf — that  it  has  the 
germs  of  a  score  of  lives  dotted  all  over  its 
beautiful  surface.  Yet  we  know  that  if  one 
of  these  leaves,  the.  veins  being  first  cut 
across,  as  in  Fig.  5,  is  thrown  down  in  any 
moist  place,  at  a  temperature  of  seventy  or 
eighty  degrees,  in  a  month  its  surface  be- 
comes dotted  all  over  with  tiny  plants,  fac- 
similes, so  to  speak,  of  the  "  mother  "  leaf, 
which  gives  up  her  life  for  her  ofifepring.  In 
Fig.  4,  to  the  right,  is  a  representation  of 
Begonia  rex,  showing  the  manner  in  which 
the  young  plants  start  from  the  leaf;  but  no 


drawing  in  black-and-white  can  conv 
adequate  suggestion  of  the  original.    1 

left,  in  the  same  figure,  is  a  leaf  of  Bryt 
lum  cafycinum,  another  singular  plant,  1 
emits  young  plants  from  the  serrated  ed 
the  leaf  Single  leaves,  three  by  six  i 
in  size,  sometimes  have  as  many  as 
young  plants  attached.  The  leaves  o 
plant  are  dropped  on  the  ground 
growing  in  the  open  air,  and  every 
large  or  small,  at  once  develops  its 
progeny  from  the  margins  of  the  le 
or,  if  a  leaf  is  taken  off  the  plant  and  p 
against  a  moist  wall,  in  a  few  weeks  ) 
plants  are  formed.  Another  family  of  p 
known  as  Feperomia,  develop  plants 
the  footstalk.     (See  Fig.  6, ) 

Propagation  of  plants  by  layerii 
another  method  often  practiced  by  am: 
who  reijuire  only  a  few  plants,  but  is 
very  little  used  by  the  professional  1 
Fig.  3  shows  the  manner  of  cutting 
pegging  down  in  the  soil  the  shoot  of  a 
bush,  so  as  to  obtain  a  layered  plant, 
plant  in  the  flower-pot  (Fig.  3)  is  a  ■ 
gated-leaved    geranium,   with    some  0 
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shoots  cut  so  as  to  hang  only  by  a  portion 
of  the  bark.  This  plan  of  propagating  is 
what  is  termed  "  layering  in  the  air,"  and 
I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  originate  it, 
about  twelve  years  ago.  This  method  has 
been  found  to  be  very  useful  in  increasing 
variegated-leaved  plants  of  such  kinds  as  are 
liable  to  rot  off  when  put  in  as  ordinary 
slips  or  cuttings.  After  being  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  plant  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
the  wound  heals  over,  and,  if  the  atmos- 
phere is  moist,  roots  will  be  emitted  as 
the  slip  hanp  on  the  plant ;  but,  even  if 
not,  the  healing  over,  or  "  callus,"  as  it  is 
lechnically  termed,  is  the  condition  prepara- 
tory to  rooting;  and  when  these  slips  are 
detached  and  potted,  nearly  every  slip  will 
quickly  form  a  rooted  plant.  Besides,  it  is 
a  great  advantage  to  the  health  of  the 
old  plant  on  which  the  slips  have  been 
"  layered  "  not  to  detach  them  at  once,  as  all 
propagators  of  plants  Tinow  that,  when  many 
slips  are  taken  off  the  plant  at  once,  it  less- 
ens iis  vigor  to  such  a  degree  as  often  to 
destroy  it.  "  Layering  in  the  air,"  however, 
is  not  only  more  certain  in  rooting  the  slips, 
but  does  little  or  no  injury  to  the  mother- 
;>Ia.nt. 

The  potting  of  plants  is  first  begun  by 
ta.k.ing  the  rooted  slips  or  cuttings  from  the 
cutting-bench  or  saucer,  or  the  young  seed- 
lings from  the  boxes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
and  "potting"  or  planting  them  (in  finely 
nfted  soil)  in  small  flower-pots,  usually  two 
inches  wide  and  deep.     After  the  slips  have 
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been  thus  potted  in  small  pots,  they  should 
be  freely  watered  and  shaded  for  two  or  three 
days,  until  the  roots  begin  to  strike  into  the 
soil.     According  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  . 
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and  the  temperature  which  it  is  growing  in, 
the  young  plants,  in  from  four  to  eight  weeks, 
will  have  matted  the  "  ball "  of  earth  on 
the  outside,  so  that  it  shows  a  nel-work  of 
roots  when  knocked  out  of  the  pot.  It  is 
then  in  the  condition  to  be  placed  in  a 
larger  flower-pot,  or  to  be  "  shifted,"  as  it  is 
technically  called.  If  the  slip  has  been  in  a 
pot  two  inches  in  diameter — and  at  first  it 
should  never  be  placed  in  one  much  larger — 
it  should  be  shifted  into  one  three  inches  in 
diameter;  if  in  a  three-inch,  to  a  four-inch, 
and  so  on  until  the  size  runs  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  when  a  somewhat  larger  shift 
may  be  given;  if  the  pot  is  too  large  the 
plants  will  get  water-logged.     In  the  opera- 


tion of  shifting  into  the  smaller  sizes,  a. 
layer  of  swamp  moss  ( Sphapium),  fronm. 
half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  thickness., 
in  proportion  to  size,  should  first  be  placed 
in  the  pot ;  over  this  a  layer  of  soil  shoulcS 
be  placed,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  rais^^ 
the  "  ball "  of  the  plant  to  be  shifted  to  th^^^ 
proper  height — say  from  half  an  inch  to  aiK-i 
inch  below  the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  flowe^-- 
pot ;  then,  in  the  space  left  between  the  roofcis 
of  the  plant  to  be  shifted  and  the  side  of 
the  flower-pot,  the  soil  should  be  packed 
moderately  finn.  Crocks  or  drainage,  oth^sr 
than  the  sphagnum,  in  flower-pots  is  not 
necessary  except  the  larger  sizes — say  six  or 
seven  inches  in  diameter  and  upward;    in      , 
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these,  in  plants  impatient  of  water  at  the 
roots,  such  as  roses  that  are  being  grown  for 
flowers  in  winter,  a  layer  of  an  inch  oi  so  of 
broken  charcoal  or  broken  pots  should  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  over 
this  a  layer  of  sphagnum.  But  there  is 
another  matter  of  far  more  importance  for 
drainage  than  the  drainage  of  the  flower- 
pot, and  which  is  almost  always  lost  sight  of, 
namely,  to  have  the  plants  placed  on  some 
tough  materia]  on  the  shelf  or  bench,  such  as 
gravel  or  cinders — anything,  in  fact,  which, 
when  the  plants  are  placed  on  it,  will  allow 
the  water  to  pass  freely  oflf,  and  at  the  same 
lime  admit  air  under  the  flower-pot.  In  cases 
"here  this  would  not  be  practicable — with 
very  large  pots,  as  when  plants  are  grown 
in  rooms  in  the  dwelling-house— chips  of 
Hoo(!,  a  quaner  of  an  inch  or  so  in  thickness, 


but  by  compressing  them  into  the  limits  of  a 
mail  package  they  are  more  or  less  crushed, 
and  rarely  arrive  in  as  good  order. 

There  is  no  flower-market  in  New  York 
similar  to  that  of  the  flower-market  in  Cov- 
ent  Garden,  London.  ITie  plants  sold  as 
market  plants  are  mixed  up  with  other  prod- 
ucts, sold  on  street  comers,  in  stores,  from 
wagons,  peddled  in  baskets,  and  in  every 
other  conceivable  way,  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  the  buyer,  who  in  this  way  has 
no  chance  to  select  a  variety  from  any  one 
place.  Fig.  8  shows  a  street  flower-stand 
where  the  plants  are  getting  chilled  and 
drenched  by  rain.  The  flower-market  of 
Coveni  Garden  is  one  of  ilie  great  attrac- 
tions of  London,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  such  a  market  in  New  York  would 
not  be  equally  successful.     It  is  doubtful  if 


placed  under  the  flower-pot,  would  answer 
'ne  same  purpose.  This  means  of  draining 
^<1  admissioQ  of  air  to  the  roots  is,  of 
'^'JUrse,  much  more  of  a  necessity  during 
*inter  than  summer,  as,  particularly  in  the 
SfWnhouse,  the  air  is  often  surcharged  with 
Moisture,  while  in  summer  there  is  usually 
"^  diy  an  atmosphere. 

Plants  are  shipped  by  mail  and  express 
""^inly,  and  the  methods  of  packing  are 
Ijo*  so  complete  that,  though  the  most  ten- 
^  plants  are  sent  to  every  State  and  Ter- 
P^'fy  iti  the  Union,  often  being  eight  days 
^  transit,  it  is  rare  that  they  fail  to  arrive  in 
S*^  condition.  To  any  place  where  they 
^  be  sent  by  express  they  should  never 
^  mailed ;  for  not  only  are  the  plants 
*'*ays  smaller  that  can  be  sent  by  post, 


there  is  any  large  city,  either  here  or  in 
Europe,  where  everything  relating  to  horti- 
culture is  allowed  to  go  in  such  a  slipshod 
manner  as  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Central 
Park  is  now  a  disgrace  to  the  city  as  far  as 
its  floral  attractions  are  concerned;  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  city  in  the  Union 
which  makes  any  pretensions  to  a  park  that 
cannot  give  more  attractions  to  its  ]>eople. 
The  parks  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  Pittsburgh,  and  Cleve- 
land arL-  all  filled  with  gay  colors  and  redo- 
lent of  fragrant  odors  during  the  summer 
months;  and  the  Lincoln  Park  and  South 
Park  at  Chicago  are  such  as  that  great  city 
may  well  be  proud  of  Fifteen  years  ago 
the  site  of  the  Chicago  parks  was  the  open 
prairie,  and  only  four  years  ago  \\ve  ftoTiA 
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department  assumed  form ;  and  yet  to-day 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  park  of  its  size,  either 
here  or  in  Europe,  surpasses  the  Lincoln 
Park  of  Chicago  in  the  beauty  of  its  floral 
attractions  during  the  summer. 

This  want  of  official  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  floral  attrac- 
tions of  public  parks  soon  find  their  reflex  in 
grounds  of  private  individuals,  thus  adding 
greatly  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  a  city. 
So  we  find  that  the  grounds  surrounding  the 
stone  and  marble  palaces  of  New  York  City 
arc  meager  indeed  compared  with  the  less 
pretentious  mansions  in  Wabash  and  Prairie 
avenues,  Chicago,  in  Euclid  avenue,  Cleve- 
land, or  in  the  Germantown  suburb  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

One  modem  style  of  flower-garden  deco- 
ration is  what  is  termed  "  ribbon-line  "  plant- 
ing, or  "  massing  in  colors,"  which  is  found 
to  be  far  more  strikingly  efiective  than  that 
of  the  mixed  border  of  twenty  years  ago. 
Fig.  7  shows  astar-shaped  and  a  circular  bed 
so  planted,  the  materials  being  plants  with 
contrasting  colors  of  leaves — yellow,  scarlet, 
white,  carmine,  bronze,  crimson,  etc.  It  is 
not  unusual  in  some  of  the  public  parks,  in 
the  cities  before  named,  to  have  ten  thou- 
sand of  such  plants  planted  in  one  bed. 
Another  style  of  this  mode  of  planting  is 
what  is  known  as  the  "  caq>et  pattern,"  or 


"  mosaic  system,"  which  is  done  by  > 
low,  compact-growing,  succulent  plants, 
as  the  different  species  of  Echeveria,  S« 
Sempervivum,  etc.,  from  which  the  diffi 
shades  of  color  are  obtained,  so  as  to  ^( 
the  use  of  living  plants  an  effect  simiL 
carpet  or  mosaic  work ;  and  as  the  pi 
used  grow  only  a  few  inches  high,  anc 
kept  at  a  uniform  height,  the  effect  of  : 
planting,  framed  in  a  green  lawn,  is 
striking.  Although  we  have  no  represt 
tion  of  this  work  in  any  of  our  pubUc  p 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  yet  ten 
thousands  of  the  visitors  at  Long  Bra 
N.  J.,  during  the  summer  months,  will  r 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  John  Hoey,  at  H' 
wood,  where  a  quarter  of  a  million  su 
lent  plants  last  season  were  used  in 
carpet-pattern  work,  and  upward  of  ami 
other  plants  were  required  to  form  the  " 
bon-line"  and  "massing-in-color"  beds. 
grow  the  plants  for  this  purpose,  thir 
immense  greenhouses  are  in  use,  somi 
them  eight  hundred  feet  in  length.  Al 
one  thousand  tons  of  coal  are  uset 
heat  these  greenhouses  in  winter, 
professional  horticulturists  are  better  ve 
in  such  matters  than  Mr.  Hoey,  who,  \ 
ever,  does  this  solely  at  his  private  expt 
to  gratify  his  scientific  taste  for  botai 
knowledge.     His  grounds  and  greenho 
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own  open  to  the  public,  and  hundreds 
riages  and  thousands  of  pedestrians 
ily  seen  in  the  grounds  at  Hollywood, 
:h  they  are  as  welcome  as  if  it  were 
ic  park. 

cut-flower  business,  another  phase 
ticulture,  is  perhaps  greater  in  the 
1  States  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 

Certainly  the  use  of  cut-flowers  in 
fork,  for  bouquets,  baskets,  and  other 
s,  is  far  greater  than  in  either  London  or 
and  the  taste  shown  in  their  arrange- 
lere  is  vastly  superior.  It  is  estimated 
iree  millions  of  dollars  were  paid  for 
wers  in  New  York  in  1880,  one- third 
:h  was  for  rose-buds.  Immense  glass 
res  are  erected  in  the  suburbs  for 
ecial  purpose  of  growing  cut-flowers 
ply  the  bouquet-makers  of  the  city, 
^s  than  twenty  acres  of  glass  surface 
5ted  to  the  purpose  of  forcing  roses 
during  the  winter  months.  At  some 
s  the  prices  paid  for  these  forced  rose- 
re  perfectly  astounding.  One  grower, 
idison,  New  Jersey,  took  into  New 
three  hundred  buds  of  the  crimson 
nown  as  "  General  Jacqueminot,"  for 
he  received,  at  wholesale,  three  hun- 
ollars,  and  which,  no  doubt,  were  re- 
at   a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  two 

each.  A  flower-dealer  in  Fourteenth 
a  few  days  before  Christmas,  received 
ily  four  of  this  same  variety  of  rose 
ere  offered  in  the  city,  and  found  a 
ler  for  them  at  sixty  dollars,  or  fifteen 

apiece,  or  eight  times  the  value  of 
weight  in  gold. 

es  are  now  in  great  vogue,  and  the 
if  the  grower  is  taxed  to  the  utmost 
duce  novelties,  or  the  older  varieties 
their  regular  seasons.  The  Camellia 
ica,  which  was  so  popular  twenty  years 
\  but  little  used,  while  the  Carnation 
of  which  there  are  now  many  beautiful 
,  is  grown  nearly  as  largely  as  the  rose. 
I  holiday  seasons  of  Christmas,  New- 
i,  and  Easter,  the  prices  range  with 
emand,  which  is  always  three  or  four 
greater  than  at  ordinary  rimes.  Fig. 
the  Calla  Lily,  now  so  largely  grown 
ister  decoration,  and  for  which  nothing 
be  more  appropriate. 


The  use  of  plants  for  decoration  is 
much  more  common  in  European  cities, 
in  churches,  dining-halls,  or  ball-rooms,  than 
with  us ;  probably,  in  part,  for  the  reason 
that  in  our  severer  winter  weather  it  is  often 
exceedingly  difl^icult  to  transport  large  trop- 
ical plants  from  the  suburbs  without  injury 
from  frost ;  for  the  plants  used  for  table  deco- 
ration are  nearly  all  of  the  most  tender 
sorts,  and  are  natives  of  warm  latitudes. 

These  plants,  when  used  for  decoration, 
are  either  placed  singly  or  in  groups,  as  the 
requirements  of  the  place  to  be  decorated 
demand.  The  kinds  used  are  mainly  plants 
valued  for  the  grace  and  beauty  of  their  foli- 
age, and  such  produce  a  better  effect  than 
plants  with  flowers,  especially  in  gas-light. 
Fig.  1 2  is  a  group  of  palms  of  small  size,  aver- 
aging two  or  three  feet  in  height.  When  used 
singly,  large  specimens  ten  feet  in  height 
are  sometimes  employed.  Fig.  13  is  a  group 
of  Crotons.  These  plants  are  graceful  in 
form,  and  the  coloring  of  the  leaves  is  most 
exquisite,  running  through  all  the  shades  of 
orange,  scarlet,  purple,  yellow,  etc.  Fig.  14 
is  a  group  oi  Dracanas  (Dragon-tree).  The 
green  kinds  have  great  symmetry  of  form, 
while  those  having  the  leaves  colored  pre- 
sent a  gorgeousness  which  few  flowers  pos- 
sess, their  broad  tropical  foliage  being 
carmine,  white,  crimson,  and  yellow  inter- 
mingled in  the  different  species.  Fig.  15 
shows  a  mixed  group  of  palms,  marantas, 
and  pandanus,  conspicuous  among  which  is 
the  rare  fern-like  palm  known  as  Cocos 
Weddeliaua,  Fig.  16  is  a  fern  group.  All 
of  these  species  give  beautiful  decorative 
effects. 

The  plants  for  decorative  purposes  are 
mostiy  supplied  by  florists  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  growing  plants  for  that  purpose. 
The  class  of  plants  fitted  for  this  purpose 
are  often  difficult  of  increase  and  slow  of 
growth,  and  are,  therefore,  relatively  more 
valuable  than  the  more  common  plants. 
They  are  rarely  bought  when  used  at  public 
dinners,  or  even  private  receptions,  but  are 
hired  from  the  growers,  the  price  paid,  how- 
ever, being  about  half  their  value,  even  for 
one  night,  as  the  chances  of  injury  from  gas, 
or  in  transportation,  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 
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The  picture  is  interesting  in  its  historical 
asi)ect,  because  it  tells  so  well  the  story 
of  the  young  enthusiast  "  listening  to  the 
voices" — voices  personified  by  the  painter  in 
the  two  floating  female  figures  who  plead 
with  her  and  the  warrior  who  offers  her  a 
sword, — St.  Michael,  St.  Catherine,  and  St. 
Margaret,  we  suppose.  She  has  abandoned 
her  reely  and  is  standing  in  an  attitude 
of  rapt  and  devout  attention.  No  French 
artist  is  without  motive  or  inclination  to  pre- 
sent bis  own  view  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
but  doubtless  Lepage  undertook  the  task 
with  a  peculiar  ardor  and  sense  of  fitness, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  himself  is  of  peas- 
ant stock,  and  from  the  same  part  of  P'rancc 
as  that  in  which  Joan  was  born.  He  has, 
in  this  most  sincere  y)icture,  painted  his 
own  country,  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
There  is  a  sort  of  archaeology  of  the  heart  in 
Lepage's  Joan — he  has  not  looketl  uj)  his- 
torical costumes  or  backgrounds,  but  has 
felt  that  he  was  close  not  only  to  the  his- 
torical facts,  but  to  the  true  s|)irit  of  the 
event,  in  placing  the  scene  in  the  yard  of  a 
])easant's  cottage  in  his  own  native  town. 

The  picture  is  interesting  not  merely  be- 
cause- its  moving  story  is  so  well  told,  but 
because  it  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  new 
movement  in  French  art.  Lepage  is  a 
striking  example  of  an  artist  trained  in  the 
French  orthodox  academical  traditions,  but 
also  strongly  influenced  by  the  doctrine 
and  example  of  the  protestants  of  Barbizon. 

But  let  us  here  take  up  the  story  of  his 
life,  following  almost  literally  the  account 
by  Paul  Hourie,  published  in  "  L^Kstafette  " 
for  March  22,  1880: 

"  Jnles-Bastien  Lepaee  was  born  at  Damvillers,  in 
the  department  of  the  Meuse,  the  ist  of  November, 
1850.  His  father  imparted  to  him  his  own  lik- 
ing for  drawings  and  soueht  to  develoj)  his  natural 
bent  in  this  direction.  When  a  child,  little  Hastien 
copied  from  the  drawings  of  Bellanger  and  from 
other  prints  bought  for  his  use.  He  became  so 
fimd  CM  this  study  that  it  was  difficult  to  induce  him 
to  do  anything  else,  and  he  acquired  an  extraordinary 
dexterity  for  his  age. 

"At  nine  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  Verdun 
Seminary,  wnere,  for  seven  successive  years,  he 
easily  carried  off  all  the  prizes  for  drawing.  For 
a  while*  however,  his  career  was  undecided.  His 
father,  knowing  the  great  sacrifices  necessary  to  an 
artistic  education,  thought  at  first  of  sending  him 
to  SL  Cjrr,  or  the  '  £cole  Centrale.*  But  his  vocation 
was  too  strong,  and  one  morning  the  young  colle- 
gian awoke,  crying, '  I,  too,  will  be  a  painter. '  Soon 
after,  the  fiither  yielded  to  his  son's  desire  and 
allowed  him  to  go  to  Paris. 

**  Bastien  Lepage  arrived  in  the  capital  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  Having  for  sole  sup]X)rt  the  sum  of 
twenty  dollars  a  month  sent  him  by  his  family,  who 
had  to  bleed  themselves  to  raise  it,  he  decided  to  gain 
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a  livelihood  as  quickly  as  possible  and  relieve  his 
people  of  this  burden.  Gifted  with  an  unusual  energy 
and  power  of  continuous  work,  he  entered,  as  soon 
as  he  reached  Paris,  the  postal  service.  He  was 
obliged  to  l)e  on  foot  at  three  in  the  morning  to  see 
to  the  going  out  of  the  letters.  For  eight  months 
he  livetl  this  galley-slave  existence.  Fmding  that 
he  was  becommg  perfectly  exhausted,  and  that  the 
postal  service  made  him  neglect  the  fine  arts,  he 
was  obliijed  to  retire. 

"  He  (lid  not  despair,  but  went  back  to  Damvillers, 
where  he  spent  his  holidays  in  study.  Returning  to 
Paris,  he  entered  the  studio  of  Calxinel.  After  a 
few  month^i,  he  presentetl  himself  at  the  same  time 
for  comixitiiion  at  the  Beaux  .Xrls  and  at  the 
municipal  course  of  drawing  in  the  Rue  dc  l'I*!!cole 
de  Mwecine.  In  both  he  was  passed  first.  Until  the 
middle  of  1S70  he  remaineil  in  tiie  studio  of  Cabanel, 
who  (lid  not  fail  tv>  j^ive  him  all  the  encouragement 
and  advice  in  his  power.  He  ha»l  liardlv  been  a 
few  inonlhs  in  the  studio  when  he  made  his  dibut 
at  the  Salon  with  the  portrait  of  a  friend. 

"The  war  interruj)le<l  his  studies.  Our  young 
painter  shouldered  a  musket  and  enlisttMl  in  a  com- 
pany of  francs-tinttrs.  He  did  his  duty  bravely, 
and  as  soon  as  the  armistice  was  declared  went  to 
Damvillers  to  see  the  family,  who  were  impatiently 
awaiting  him.  The  (.'ommunc  found  him  diere, 
chained  to  his  easel,  trying  to  make  up  for  lust  time, 
painting  ]>orlraii  after  i>ortrait.  The  wIkjIc  villaj^e 
sat  for  him.  He  niacle  forty  portraits  that  year, 
and,  among  others,  one  of  his  mother,  of  which  he 
is  justly  proud. 

**  His  Axed  desire,  when  he  got  l>ack  to  Paris,  was 
to  put  an  end,  as  soon  as  iv)ssiblc,  to  the  sacrifices 
wliicli  his  family  were  making  for  him.  The  friend- 
ship of  an  employe  c^f  a  fashion  journal  brought 
him  some  drawings  to  do.  Between  whiles  our 
artist  knocks  about  Paris  to  find  something  interest- 
ing to  sketch.  Some  of  these  sketches  are  little 
marvels,  and  show  a  real  artistic  temperament,  full 
of  feeling  and  originality. 

**  He  went  to  each  of  the  principal  illustrated 
periodicals,  the  *  Monde  Illuslre,*  and  *  L' Illustra- 
tion,' but  he  was  rebuffed,  and,  after  several  fruitless 
attempts,  he  gave  up  trying  to  be  understO(xi  by 
people  who  could  not  speak  his  language,  ancl, 
after  this,  he  did  not  aspire  beyond  the  little  work 
given  him  by  the  fashion  journal.  By  a  curious  sar- 
(xism  of  destiny,  these  very  papers  now  smile  ui>on 
the  successful  artist.  They  would  doubtless  accent 
with  delight  the  very  sketches  which  they  formerly 
despised. 

"  During  the  winter  of  1872,  our  young  artist,  who 
could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  models,  painted  from 
inspiration  a  picture  in  the  Wattcau  style,  repre- 
senting women  in  the  wo<xis  attacked  by  a  cloud 
of  little  *  lx)vcs.'  The  quality  of  this  small  canvas 
struck  Cabanel,  who  defended  it  strongly  against 
the  attacks  of  the  jury.  The  work  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  and  among  the  critics  Gon- 
7aguc  Privat  saluted  with  real  enthusiasm  the  di^but 
of  an  artist  who  was  destined  to  make  his  mark. 
This  picture  came  into  the  possession  of  a  restaurant- 
keeper  in  the  Rue  Saint-Benoit,  where  Lepage  had 
his  meals.  A  whole  year  of  fbcKl  was  its  price. 
Painting  began  to  be  of  some  use  to  him  ;  besides, 
the  philanthropic  tradesman  had  not  made  a  Ixid 
bargain. 

**  Returning  to  Damvillers  in  the  summer  of  187J, 
Bastien  Lepage  profited  by  his  holiday  to  paint  his 
*  (jrandfather's  Portrait.'  '  He  began,  besides,  a 
picture  in  the  manner  of  Watteau.  A  peasant 
woman,  seated  by  the  road-side,  having  picked  flovf- 
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ers  in  a  field,  has  slopped,  weary ;  '  Loves '  with 
haips  and  pipes  fly  iroimd  her,  and  she  seems  to 
hear  a.  delicious  melody  which  tills  her  with  eachont- 
mcDt.  This  picture  and  the '  Grandfather's  Portrait ' 
were  exhibited  at  the  same  time.  The  latler  was 
one  of  the  successes  of  the  Satan  of  1874.  Every 
one  remembers  this  old  face  with  a  mocking  expres- 
sion and  eyes  full  of  fun.  This  year  the  jury  gave 
Lepage  a  third-class  medal,  and  the  Slate  bought 
his  picture  for  the  Museum  of  Verdun,  At  this 
time  he  received  his  first  importani  order,  the  por- 
trait of  M.  Hayein.  The  time  of  sacrifices  was  now 
over,  and  one  of  the  m-eatcst  joys  of  this  exceltenC 
son  was  to  carry  himself  the  good  news  to  his  father. 
The  months  he  spent  at  Damvillers  were  devotcj  10 
the  portraits  of  his  father  and  mother.  At  the  same 
time  he  finished  his  "First  Communion."  In  the 
winter  he  did  his  portrait  of  M   Hayem.     These 
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"  In  the  summer  we  find  Lepage  again  at  DaniTii- 
lers,  making  a  study  of  a  girl  in  the  open  air,  and 
giving  the  finishing  touches  to  the  portraiti  of  hii 
uther  and  mother.  In  the  winter  he  received  an 
order  for  ihe  portrait  of  M.  Wallon,  then  Mtnittet 
of  Public  Instruction  and  of  Ihe  Fine  Arts — ■  diiiicolt 
task,  for  it  is  no  secret  that  the  person  called  'the 
(alhei  of  the  constitution'  is  anforlunate  as  regards 
appearance.  •  ■  ■  The  artist,  who  is  sinceritT 
itself,  painted  ht.  Wallon  as  he  saw  him  and  ta  m 
knew  him  to  be.  This  is  enough  to  explain  bow 
Edmond  About,  in  his  "  Sabn  "  of  iStS,  seiied  the 
opportunity  logralify  the  dislike  which  he  fell  toward 
the  public  man  by  cleverly  '  mnaing '  the  painter. 


two  works  gained  for  him  a  second-class  medal  at 
Ihe  Salon  of  1875. 

"The  'First  Communion'  is  a  symphony  in 
white.  The  face,  dull  and  placid,  shows  at  once 
though tfulness  and  surprise,  and  expresses  well  the 
feelings  in  the  soul  of  (he  child.*  As  to  the  portrait 
of  M.  Hayem,  he  is  very  much  alive,  with  a  look  of 
self-satisfaction,  a  smile,  a  natural  pose.  He  is  an 
easy-going  bourgeois,  as  you  might  see  him  any  day 
in  the  year.  After  this  success,  Lepage  competed 
for  the  'Grand  Prix  de  Rome.'  The  subject  was 
■The  Shepherds.'  When  the  exhibition  of  the 
competing  pictures  was  opened,  all  artistic  Paris 
proclaimed  Lepage  (he  winner.  But  the  priie.  was 
given  to  another.  Doubtless,  the  jury  could  not  for- 
give the  artist  for  breaking  with  the  conventional 


who  was,  indeed,  helpless.  Marshal  MacMaho*^ 
stopping  before  the  portrait  of  his  minister,  jodjr'' 
justice.   '  It  is  U)  astonishing 

.  ^ti'  .    = 

of  his  parents  anJ  began  that  of  Lady  L — 

They  were  all  exhibited  in  1877,  and  won  fw  ll»^ 
young  master  a  frank  recognition.  In  1878,  he  e*" 
hibilKl  at  the  Saint  Arroand  Qub  a  remarltable  poi — 
trail  of  Madame  KloU. 

"In  the  same  year  he  sent  lo  the  Sabti  "Th* 
Wheal-lield,'  a  country  scene  of  the  most  extrena^ 
fidelity,  and  a  portrait  of  his  friend  Andrj  TbenrieC* 
which  was  praised  for  its  charming  tones  and  **' 
quisite  delicacy. 

"  To  the  Universal  Exhibition  he  sent  the  ■  Grasd' 
father,'  'The  First  Communion,' '  M.  Hayem,' ai»<» 
the  '  Shepherds.'  This  last  won  a  third-class  ii>ed*L 
Toward  the  end  of  1S7S  he  went  to  London,  tA 


BASTIEN  J.EPAGE. 


m 


WIS  wdl  received  by  the  English  artists.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  he  was  presented,  ordered 
t  portrait  •  •  *  'October/  and  the  portrait 
of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  exhibited  in  1879,  sealed  the 

Sotation  of  the  young  master,  and  won  for  him  the 
y  recompense  still  open  to  him,  <  The  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.'  The  delight  of  the  public  in 
the  portrait  of  the  great  ami^dienne  has  never  been 
forgotten.  The  same  year  he  showed  at  the  Saint 
Armand  Clnb  the  portrait  of  his  brother,  who  was 
dien  competing  for  the  *  Prix  de  Rome,' — architect- 
oral  division.  Talent  appears  to  run  in  the  family. 
With  his  '  Joan  of  Arc  '  he  sent  to  the  Salon  of  18S0 
X  very  fine  portrait  of  M.  Andrieux,  preftt  de  policed 

One  point  in  the  above  sketch  should  be 
amplified.     A  reference  was   made  to  the 
circumstance   in    Henry  Bacon's   paper  in 
ScRiBNER  for  March  ("  Glimpses  of  Parisian 
Art,  in.").    J.  Alden  Weir's  account  of  it  is 
that,  when  the  prize  of  Rome  was  given  to 
another  student   against   the  judgment   of 
nearly  all  the  artists  and  students  in  Paris, 
and  the  painting  of  the  successful  rival  was 
found    decorated    with    a  painted  laurel- 
wreath,  one  of  the  students,  with  a  genuine 
laurel-wreath  in  his  hands,  was  borne  aloft 
on   the  shoulders  of  the  crowd,  and   the 
wreath  was  hung  by  him  on  Lepage's  pict- 
ure, amid  loud  applause  and  cries  of  "  Tlie 
real  laurel  for  Bastien  1 " 

It  was,  as  we  have  heard  him  say,  during 

Lepage's  studentship  in  the  Latin  Quarter 

^at  he  was  first  attracted  to  Jean-Frangois 

^'lillet,  by  means  of  the  little  prints  exhibited 

?^  the  shop  windows.    That  he  was  strongly 

^nipressed  by  these  and  Millet's  other  work 

^o  one  need  be  told  who  has  watched  his 

career,  but  if  he  were  ever  in  danger  of  a 

f^ndency  toward  mere  imitation,  this  danger 

}s  now  past.    We  see  in  his  work,  besides  the 

"ifluence  of  Millet  and  the  "  Beaux  Arts,"  a 

eyeful  study  of  the  manner  of  Holbein,  as 

exemplified,  for  instance,  in  his  portrait  of 

^^e  Prince  of  Wales.     But  in  the  "Joan  of 

V^,"  Lepage  has  not  only  fully  discovered 

ttis  own  individuality,  but  he  has  reached  a 

power  of  expression  of  a  high  order. 

Those  who,  while  according  Lepage  an 
^Ited  place  among  contemporary  artists, 
^l  do  not  refuse  to  criticise  his  work, 
".^d  in  much  of  his  painting  a  lack  of  sen- 
^veness  with  regard  to  beauty  which  is  an 
element  of  weakness  in  his  art.  Such  critics 
declare  that  Velasquez,  in  his  "^sop  "  and 
^cn  in  his  dwarfs,  does  not  afflict  you  with 
^sense  of  ugliness.  We  are  glad  to  look  at 
*5  presentment  by  Van  Eyck  or  Holbein 
^nhe  ugliest  and  most  grotesque  human 
^^gs.  The  early  Italians,  too,  painted 
"^Ofwighly  ugly  people,  but  always  with  a 
'•^g  clause.     But  Lepage  spares  no  one, 


not  even  his  own  father  and  mother.  All 
the  ugliness  of  these  good  people  is  pain- 
fully detailed,  and  the  beauty  that  must 
have  existed  in  their  countenances  is  not 
preserved  on  the  canvas.  The  "  Joan,"  if  it 
has  little  or  none  of  the  fault  referred  to 
above,  is  still,  perhaps,  not  quite  impec- 
cable. Seeing  the  picture,  as  we  have,  in 
four  difierent  rooms,  under  various  circum- 
stances and  in  different  lights,  we  still  can- 
not defend  it  against  the  charge  of  spotti- 
ness. It  is  for  artists  to  explain  why  its 
effect  is  not  as  single  and  simple  as  it  should 
be  ;  with  all  the  knowledge  displayed  in  its 
execution,  there  seems  to  be  a  confusion  that 
should  not  exist.  A  fully  satisfactory  picture 
is  a  unit  in  its  impression  upon  the  retina 
and  upon  the  memory,  but  in  looking  at 
the  Joan,  the  eye  is  troubled  until  it  rests 
upon  the  main  figure.  Yet  how  satisfac- 
tory, how  spiritual,  how  restrained  and  ex- 
quisite in  expression  is  this!  Different  in 
many  ways,  we  should  imagine,  from  the 
austere  Millet,  is  the  gay  young  Parisian 
who  has  painted  the  "  Joan  of  Arc."  And 
yet,  broadly  speaking,  he  is  of  the  same 
stock  as  Millet — as  Joan  herself;  and  he  has 
put  into  this  work  all  the  devotion  to  home 
and  kindred,  all  the  romance,  all  the  religious 
passion,  of  the  class  from  which  he  springs. 
Along  with  whatever  technical  defects  Uie 
picture  may  possess,  are  so  many  technical 
as  well  as  other  excellences  that  its  presence 
in  America  will  doubtless  not  be  without 
good  effect  upon  the  large  and  earnest 
body  of  youthful  artists  and  art-students. 
Though  we  have  few  **  old  masters  "  in  our 
galleries,  we  have  a  number  of  the  best 
examples  of  modern  contemporary  art. 
But  here  is  the  vigorous  work  of  a  man  of 
the  very  age  of  the  new  generation  of  paint- 
ers; a  classmate  and  associate  of  many; 
the  very  latest  product  of  what  is  perhaps  the 
best  contemporary  school  of  art — using  the 
word  school  not  only  for  the  "  Beaux  Arts,"  but 
for  the  sound  and  serious  part  of  Parisian 
influence.  The  appeal  of  such  a  picture  to 
our  younger  painters  must  be  especially 
close,  intimate,  and  provocative  of  emula- 
tion. Some  of  them  may  learn  from  it  that, 
while  actual  drawing  and  painting,  and  the 
laborious  drilling  and  cultivated  observation 
that  lead  to  proficiency,  are  the  first  things 
for  an  artist  to  consider,  they  are  not  the 
last  and  only  things ;  that  a  work  of  art, 
to  live  at  all,  must  take  hold  of  the  intellect; 
while  to  be  still  surer  of  lasting,  it  must  go 
farther  and  reach  through  the  intellect  the 
human  heart. 
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POEMS  FROM  A  SCRAP-BOOK.* 


NATURE. 


Great  Nature  holds  no  fellowship  with  grief. 
Think  not  the  wind  is  sighing  throa^^h  the  sheaf 
For  sorrow  that  the  summer's  race  is  run ; 
Think  not  the  falling  rain  and  shrouded  sun, 
Or  the  white  scourge  of  frost  laid  on  the  ground, 
Are  tokens  that  her  pleasures  are  discrowned 
From  their  brave  empires  in  the  earth  and  sky. 
No  voice  of  naiad,  wnen  the  stream  is  dry, 
Laments  her  pearly  fish  and  cool-leaved  cresses ; 
No  dryad  waueth  when  the  goodly  tresses 
Of  the  green  forest-tree  are  shorn  with  fire — 
Ye  poets  lean  to  her  with  strong  desire. 
And  are  beloved !     Yet  though  yc  all  should  die, 
That  live  now  in  the  favors  of  her  eye, 
For  praising  her  with  affluent,  golden  speech. 
The  Dest  of  you  once  gone,  she  would  not  reach 
One  sunbeam  lower  than  the  daisied  mold. 
Nor  heed  at  all  that  ye  were  dark  and  cold! 
And  well  'tis  known  she  gives  her  birds  to  sing 
Jubilant  things,  when  down  on  broken  wing 
Ve  waver  from  your  happy  morning  skies. 
Moans  on  your  lips  and  clouds  before  your  eyes. 
Yet  while  ye  live  and  are  not  hurt  at  heart, 
She  is  your  fellow-reveler  and  will  part 
Her  mantle  with  you,  pour  out  nectar  drink. 
And  lead  you,  wondering,  to  the  very  brink 
Of  gulfy  mysteries,  that  delight  you  trembling ! 
Or  when  her  giant  tempests  are  assembling. 
Uptake  vou  in  her  chariot  and  drive 
A  breatnless   course  where    red-armed  lightnings 

strive ; 
And  show  the  forge  where  thunder-bolts  are  cast 
And  Cyclops  toiling — when  the  smoke  blows  past! 
Or   she  will   read   those   scrolls   gray   trees    have 

shed, 
Divining  what  shall  chance  when  they  are  dead. 
Or  out*of  rocks,  with  runic  seal  inscribed. 
Draw  strains  of  music : — every  wind  is  bribed 
To  tell  you  what  their  silver  trumpets  say, 
Blown  at  red  evening  of  an  autumn  day ! 

POVERTY. 

0  Poverty,  if  thou  and  I  must  wed, 
I'll  surely  try  to  sing  thee  into  fame; 

I'll  call  thee  many  a  high-descended  name. 
To  shed  a  luster  on  th^  dowerless  head; 
Say  thou'rt  a  royal  maiden.  Spartan  bred. 
Early  bound  out  to  a  harsh  foster  dame, 
My  keen-eyed  Hardihood !     A  worthy  shame 
111  have  of  all  those  cates  on  which  I  fed 
Before  I  found  a  zest  for  thy  plain  food. 

1  laugh  to  think  how  we  shall  entertain 

Our  friends  from  Sybaris,  with  all  their  train. 
On  nuts  and  berries  from  the  underwood: 
We'll  have  our  floor  with  rushes  daily  strewed. 
And  patch  the  roof  with  boughs  agaiast  the  rain. 

FROST. 

How  small  a  tooth  hath  mined  the  season's  heart; 
How  cold  a  touch  hath  set  the  wood  on  fire, 
Until  it  blazes  like  a  costly  pyre 


Built  for  some  Ganges  emperor,  old  and  swmrt. 
Soul-sped  on  clouds  of  incense !     Whose  the  art 
That  webs  the    streams,  each  mom,  with   silver 

wire. 
Delicate  as  the  tension  of  a  lyre? 
Whose  falchion  pries  the  chestnut-bur  apart? 
It  is  the  Frost;  a  rude  and  Gothic  sprite, 
Who  doth  unbuild  the  summer's  palaced  wealth. 
And  puts  her  dear  loves  all  to  sword  or  flight; 
Yet  in  the  hushed,  unmindful  winter's  nig^t. 
The  spoiler  builds  again  with  jealous  stealth. 
And  sets  a  mimic  garden,  cold  and  bright. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

Shuttle  of  the  sunburnt  grass, 
Fifer  in  the  dun  cuirass. 
Fifing  shrilly  in  the  morn, 
Shrilly  still,  at  eve  unworn; 
Now  to  rear,  now  in  the  van. 
Gayest  of  the  elfin  clap ; — 
Though  I  watch  their  rustling  flight, 
I  can  never  guess  aright 
Where  their  lodging- places  are  ; 
'Mid  some  daisy"s  golden  star. 
Or  beneath  a  roofing  leaf, 
Or  in  fringes  of  a  sheaf. 
Tenanted  as  soon  as  bound ! 
Loud  thy  reveille  doth  sound. 
When  the  earth  is  laid  asleep. 
And  her  dreams  are  passing  deep, 
On  mid-August  afternoons; 
And  through  all  the  harvest  moons — 
Nights  brimmed  up  with  honeyed 
Thy  gainsaying  doth  not  cease! 
Wnen  the  frost  comes,  thou  art  dead- 
We  along  the  stubble  tread, 
On  blue,  frozen  morns,  and  note 
No  least  murmur  is  afloat; 
Wondrous  still  our  fields  are  then, 
Fifer  of  the  elfin  men! 


TO  SLEEP. 

Light  Vanisher,  all  weary  as  I  am, 
Uplift  me  now,  and  let  us  be  away ! 
Find  out  those  regions  where  our  angels  stay 
When  they  attend  not  here ;  meadows  of  calflOf 
With  lilies  bloomed,  and  bee-contenting  balm,'- 
The  stream-side  violet,  and  the  dancing  fiiyl 
Or,  dost  thou  show  me  a  fair,  courtly  firay. 
Plumed  knights,  gay  steeds,  and  waving  oriftuniD^' 
Sometimes  thou  leav'st  us  laughing  on  the  la^^ 
In  wondrous  vacant  mirth,  sometimes  in  tears* 
Wide-eyed,  and  groping  for  the  window  light; 
I  And  often  with  strange  music  in  our  ears. 
Bom  of  the  sky  on  some  old,  fabled  height, 
Yoices  of  spirits,  or  the  morning  spheres. 

r 
A  SONNET  ON  THE  SONNET. 

Grant  me  twice  seven  splendid  words,  0  Mos* 
(Like  jewel  pauses  on  a  rosary  chain. 
To  tell  us  wnere  the  aves  start  again); 


*  By  penniasion  of  the  author,— a  writer  whose  woik  is  not  yet  familiar  to  magazine  readers,— these  poemt  are  rqpi>'*^ 
from  the  Cleveland  **  Leader"  and  '<HeraM"  and  the  Geneva  (O.)  ** Times,"  for  which  they  were  written.  Mm  TIWMi 
has  also  contributed  occasionally  to  the  New  York  "  Graphic,"  the  Cincinnati  "  Commercial,"  and  the  Indianapolb  **  HaiM> 
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ch  verse,  one  I  mean  to  use — 

n  the  labyrinth — for  clues 

ancy  striving  in  the  brain; 

thou  will  stSl  so  kindly  deien, 

les  move  by  courtly  twos  and  twos ! 

ades  of  Avon  and  Vaucluse, 

t    burning   where    your  lamps    yet 

Id  be  like  the  cygnet's  cruise 
Uers;  or  like  smooth  old  wine, 
'Cy»  garnered  in  May  dews — 
I  oeiore  some  fair  love's  shrine ! 


EXILES. 

I  are  exiles :  he  who  sailed 
es  of  the  day  and  night, 
vapory  bank  unveiled 
palm-trees  fair  to  sight 

are  exiles;  she  who  still 
[lerself  to  watch,  ashore, 

too  fain,  his  canvas  fill, 
t  burning  close  before. 

\  sight  of  Saxon  &ce, 

a  luiguage  harsh  and  strange; 

9t  left  her  native  place, 

s  undergone  a  change. 

are  exiles;  nor  have  they 
stars  shining  in  their  skies; 
fidl  is  her  dawn  of  day, 
wrings  westward  from  her  eyes ! 

apart, — ^There  is  no  land 
vastly  desolate, 
re  sought  it  hand  in  hand, 
lad  blessed  the  driving  fate. 


EQUINOX. 


was 


"  The  nig^t  of  time  far  exceedeth  the  day ; 
IS  the  equinox  ?  " 


who  knows  when 


First,  winds  of  March  must  blow,  and  rains  must 

beat. 
Thick  airs  blend  wood  and  field  and  distant  hill, 
Before  the  heavy  sky  has  wept  its  fill; 
And,  like  a  creeping  sloth,  the  chill  must  eat 
Down  close  to  Nature's  core;  in  dull  repeat 
The  days  move  on  with  scanted  light,  until, 
Far  shininc;  from  his  western  win(K>w-sill, 
Some  evenmg  sun  full  face  to  face  we  meet ! 
And  then  we  sav  the  line  is  crossed :  the  feud 
Between  Old  Night  and  Day  adjusted  stands. 
As  in  a  balance  swung  by  airy  nands 
Above  the  clouds.     Our  fancies  are  but  crude. 
And  lightly  gossip  of  infinitude : 
None  knows  how  wide  the  arch  of  Night  expands ! 


A  REVENGE. 

Lo !  I  will  hate  my  enemy,  yet  breathe 
No  curse  to  bring  the  lightning  on  his  head. 
Or  break  the  earth  in  pitfalls;  I  will  tread 
Anear  his  sleep  and  keep  my  wrong  in  sheath; 
So  David  bent  o'er  Saul,  couched  on  the  heath 
In  woody  2^ph,  and  there  he  might  have  sped 
The  dreaming  soul  to  greet  the  unjust  dead. 
But  left  him  to  that  fate  he  stooped  beneath. 
O  Heaven,  there  is  but  one  revenge  full  sweet — 
That  thou  shouldst  slay  him  in  mv  memory, 
Whose  bitter  words  and  ways  abiae  with  me; 
Then,  for  all  surety  that  we  shall  not  meet 
In  the  overworld,  make  thou  my  spirit's  feet 
Move  trackless  through  the  blessed  nebulae ! 


^♦^ 


THE    WESTMINSTER   PLAY. 


ninster  play  is  usually  given  on 
a  week  or  so  before  Christma.s. 
Lte  performances  are  not  more 
three  days  apart.  On  the  first 
ly  is  given  alone;  on  the  last 
t  is  given  with  a  prologue  and 
ot  long  ago,  I  was  present  on 
light.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
ut,  through  the  kindness  of  one 
Sy  I  obtained  an  invitation  and 

The  play  is  given  in  the  great 
*  the  school,  the  boys  sleeping 
lere  during  the  six  weeks  of  its 
—some,  I  believe,  under  the 
%  which  forms  the  seats  of  the 
rhe  floor  just  in  front  of  the 
upied  by  ladies,  old  scholars, 
persons.  Among  these  last  are 
Ates,  it  having  been  long  the 
sid  invitations  to  foreign  min- 

laised  seats  behind  are  also 


devoted  to  invited  guests.  The  boys  are  in 
the  extreme  rear,  and  occupy  what  may  be 
called  the  loft,  where  they  act  as  a  claque. 
There  is  but  one  piece  of  scenery,  which  is 
a  beautiful  representation  of  Athens.  Elab- 
orate house  scenery  is  unnecessary,  the  in- 
cidents of  the  ancient  Greek  play  being 
always  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  street. 
On  the  occasion  of  my  seeing  the  play, 
after  the  entrance  of  the  head-master  and 
distinguished  guests,  the  captain  of  the 
school,  dressed  in  the  academic  costume, 
— a  gown,  knee-breeches,  stockings,  etc., — 
stepped  forward  and  repeated  a  Latin 
prologue.  This  was,  to  my  notion,  as  in- 
teresting as  any  part  of  the  performance. 
The  black  scholastic  dress  became  this 
young  gentleman  very  well;  he  was  tall^ 
slight,  and  pale,  and  looked  quite  an  ideal 
college  prizeman.  The  topics  of  the  ^t^ 
logue  are  usually  the  uiteiest^xv^  evetiv^  Q>1 
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the  past  year,  whether  public  or  pertaining 
to  the  aflfairs  of  the  school.  There  had  been 
no  prologue  the  year  before,  the  play  having 
been  suspended  on  account  of  the  death  of 
the  Princess  Alice.  Westminster,  being  a 
royal  foundation,  is,  of  course,  bound  to 
pay  especial  respect  to  these  events;  the 
prologue  on  the  present  occasion  referred, 
therefore,  to  the  changes  and  leading  events 
of  the  two  previous  years.  The  topics  were 
the  death  of  the  Princess  Alice,  the  death  of 
W.  Ritchie — a  town  boy  in  the  school — from 
a  bicycle  accident,  the  Afghan  war,  the 
South  African  war,  Mr.  Pamell  and  the 
Irish  agitation,  and  the  defects  and  merits 
of  Plautus.  The  poet  had  his  little  jokes, 
which,  although  in  Latin,  were  heartily 
laughed  at, — perhaps  were  laughed  at  all 
the  more  on  that  account.  I  must  say  I 
love  these  scholastic  jokes,  when  I  under- 
stand them,  or,  indeed,  when  I  do  not :  they 
are  so  simple  and  pleasant,  and  suit  so  well 
the  academic  atmosphere  and  the  academic 
countenance.  The  jokes  on  this  occasion 
were  on  the  wet  season  and  on  Mr.  Pamell. 
The  following  lines  pertain  to  this  subject : 

"Quippe  arvis  coeli  nocuit  inclementia ; 
Nocent  et  tarbae  terns  ut  in  Hibemicis 
Novus  iste  Gracchus  saevit,  ac  spreta  fide 
Leges  pro  libito  ferre  vult  agrarias, 
Dam  rapere  properat  qua  sacrum  qua  publicum," — 

which,  I  believe,  means  that  the  rain  has 
spoilt  the  crops,  and  that  in  Ireland  Mr. 
Pamell  has  been  acting  the  part  of  a  new 
Gracchus.  The  following  lines  refer  to  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  S.  W.  P.  Vereker,  in 
South  Africa.  It  would  seem  that  this 
young  man,  but  lately  one  of  their  own 
number,  had,  in  a  Zulu  fight,  unselfishly 
given  up  his  horse  to  another,  and  yielded 
himself  to  certain  death. 

"  Non  sine  sanguine  Africa ; 
Unus  ibi  e  nostris,  nuper  hinc  missus  puer, 
Discrimine  in  supremo  non  sui  memor, 
Equum  jam  nactus,  spem  salutis  unicam, 
Commilitoni  mox  petenti  tradidit 
Moriturus  ipse,  jaculis  et  vitam  dedit'* 

After  the  prologue  came  the  play,  which 
was  on  this  occasion  the  "Trinummus" 
of  Plautus.  The  comedies  of  Plautus  and 
Terence  are  the  only  works  represented 
at  Westminster.  These  comedies  are  trans- 
•  lations,  more  or  less  close,  of  Greek  comic 
writers,  such  as  Menander  and  Philemon. 
The  "Trinummus"  is  the  only  one  of 
the  plays  of  Plautus  suited  to  be  acted 
before  a  modem  audience.  The  plot  of  the 
p)aLy  \s  as  follows  :  Charmides^  a  rich  Athe- 


nian, who  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  money 
through   the   misconduct  of  a  spendthrift 
son,   sails    for    foreign    parts.      This    son, 
whose  name   is   Ltsdonkus,   consumes  the 
money  left  with  him  by  his  father  and  then 
puts  up  his  father's  house  for  sale.     Char- 
mideSy  at    his  departure,  has    intrusted  to 
an    old  friend,    CallicleSy  the   care  of  his 
interests,  and  has   requested  him   to  look 
after  his  son  and  daughter ;  he  informs  him 
at  the  same  time  that  he  has  buried  in  his 
house  a  treasure,  to  be  used  in  case  of  need. 
Of  the  existence  of  this  treasure  Lesbotiicus^ 
of  course,  is  not  aware,  and  CalluUSy  in 
order  to  save  it,  buys  the  house  from  him. 
The  fellow- citizens  of  Callkles  charge  him 
with  a  violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  CharmideSy  and  one  Megaronides  expost- 
ulates with  him  concerning  his  bad  faith. 
To  him  Callkles  imparts  the  reason  of  his 
action,  and  the  existence  of   the   treasure. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  daughter  of  Char- 
mides  has  been  asked  in  marriage  by  Lysi- 
teleSy  a  very  eligible  young  man,  and  the 
son   of  a  wealthy    person    named  PhUk, 
But  her  brother  Lesbonkus  refuses  to  sanc- 
tion the  match  without  giving  his  sister  a 
portion,   and   insists    as  a  condition  that 
LysiteUs  shall  receive  a  piece  of  land  near 
the  city,  which  is  the  last  remnant  of  his 
fortune.     This,  however,  LysiteUs  refuses  to 
accept.     CallkleSy  at  the  suggestion  of  M^- 
garonuies,   determines  to   give  the    young 
woman  a  dowry  out  of  the  treasure,  but  b* 
does   not  wish  Lesbonkus  to   know  where 
the   money  comes   from.     Accordingly,  l">c 
hires  a  sharper,  who  is  instructed  to  bring 
him  a  thousand  gold  pieces  from  Charmk/^^ 
as   a   marriage    portion   for    his   daught^^- 
Charmides  unexpectedly  returns  to  Athens, 
and   finds    the   sharper  on   his   pretend^*^ 
errand  to  the  house  of  Callkles.    The  sharp^^' 
explains  his  errand  and  attempts  to  impa^^ 
upon    CharmideSy    who    at    last    discovers 
himself.     Charmides  then  meets   his  slaV^ 
StasimuSy  who  informs  him  of  the  sale  of  b'* 
house  to  Callkles,     Charmules  thence  infe^ 
that  Callkles  has  been  false  to  him,  and  o^ 
meeting  him  upbraids  him  with  his  conduc^^ 
He  afterward  leams  the  tmth  and  applaud 
the  fidelity  of  his  friend.     He  then  besto^'^ 
his   daughter   on  LysifeleSy   with  a  portio** 
of  a  thousand  gold  pieces,  forgives  his  so^ 
Lesbonkus y  and  marries  him  to  the  daught*:''' 
of  Callkles,  . 

The  prologue,  written  by  Plautus,  is  call^ 
"  Luxury  and   Poverty."     They  are  repre- 
sented  as  two   females  in  classical  dress* 
The  parts  were  acted  by  two  young  men. 
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If  seemed  an  extremely  tall  young 
I,  with  a  blooming  cheek  and  a  deep 

She  had  a  wreath  upon  her  head, 
irery  smart  dress.  They  appear  before 
•use  of  Charmides.  Luxury  says  to 
dience  that  Fbverty  is  her  daughter, 
lat  she  has  given  her  to  live  with 
kus  all  his  life.  One  scene  serves 
h  the  entire  piece,  which  is  a  street 
ens,  with  the  house  of  Charmides  on 
le,  and  of  Philto  on  the  other. 
1    regard    to  the   play   itself,   I   am 

to  say  that,  if  placed  on  the  Lon- 
oards  and  compelled  to  rely  upon 
rinsic  attraction  to  a  modem  au- 
,  it  could  not  well  hold  its  own 
t  "  Pinafore  "  or  "  Madame  Favart." 

followed  by  old  scholars  with  their 
ses.  I  suppose  the  cleverest  of  them 
it  hardly  as  pleasant  as  sitting  in  the 
ind  looking  at  Miss  Ellen  Terry  or 
ICate  Vaughan.  But  the  play  is  for 
lool-boys  a  capital  exercise  and  is  for 
ectator  "  a  thing  to  do  " ;  it  gives  the 
led  an  idea  of  what  a  Roman  play 
hich  he  would  not  be  apt  to  get  from 
5  the  authors.    The  young  gentlemen 

their  parts  remarkably  well,  and 
\\  out  the  strong  points  with  great 
sis.  StasimuSy  the  slave  of  Lesboni" 
IS  particularly  spirited,  though  he  did 
'  to  treat  his  master  with  too  much 
rity. 

achievements  of  Dr.  Schliemann  ap- 
0  have  suggested  the  subject  of  the 
ie.  CalUcUs  re-appears  as  a  great 
ary.  To  him  enters  Charrnides^  to 
he  exhibits  the  results  of  his  excava- 
ipon  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  Cal- 
:hus  expresses  his  preference  for  the 
ts  of  the  excavator  (it  will  be  seen 
e  is  not  afraid  of  slang — superas  artes 
c  translated  into  "  high  art ") ; 

iectetur  superas  quivis  excelsior  artes 
i  mavult  mea  mens  inferiora  sequi." 

g  the  treasures  exhibited  is  a  golden 
There  enters  a  sycophant,  who  picks 
c  cup,  admires  it,  and  finally  runs 
with  it.  Callicles  calls  loudly  for  the 
— ^**  CusUhUs  urbis  adeste  /  "  Charmides 
res  that  they  are  never  to  l>e  found,  ex- 
g  in  the  areas  flirting  with  the  maids. 

fosqiuun  sunt  ?  ut  mos,  deseruerc  vias ! 
«a  sabtus  habet!'* 

ks  arrives  from   Pompeii  with   some 

of  his  own.      Callicles  and  Lysitelcs 

%  their  contempt  each  for  tlie  other's 


discoveries  there.  Then  appear  four  ghosts, 
who  applaud  the  classical  enthusiasm  of  Cal- 
licles and  commend  to  his  guardianship  Bus- 
by's "Thesaurus"  and  the  Westminster  play. 

Apart  from  the  veneration  which  would 
be  naturally  felt  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
play  and  the  affection  of  the  old  scholars  of 
Westminster  for  its  associations,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  really  useful.  It  is  thought 
to  help  the  scholars  to  be  good  speakers. 
Dr,  Hautrey,  when  provost  of  Eton,  said : 
"  I  wish  I  could  get  Eton  boys  to  speak 
as  well  as  Westminster  boys  do."  Some  of 
the  young  actors  have  at  various  times 
earned  a  considerable  reputation  for  them- 
selves. In  1730,  one  George  Lewis  per- 
formed the  character  of  Ignoramus  so  well 
that  he  afterward  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Ignoramus  Lewis.  Garrick  was 
present  at  the  "Andria"  in  1765,  and 
was  so  delighted  with  the  acting  of  one 
young  gentleman  in  the  part  of  the  comic 
slave,  DavuSy  that  he  presented  him  with  a 
free  admission  to  his  theater.  But  th#  play 
also  educated  certain  scholars  to  make  their 
mark  as  actors  or  as  authors  in  the  real 
English  drama.  Barton  Booth,  a  member 
of  an  old  Lancashire  family,  who  had  been 
intended  for  the  church,  left  Westminster  for 
the  stage  and  became  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished tragedians  of  his  time.  His  per- 
formance, at  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  the 
part  of  PamphiluSy  in  the  "Andria,"  was, 
we  are  told,  the  "  delight  of  Busby's  declin- 
ing years."  At  seventeen  he  ran  away 
from  school  and  joined  some  strolling  play- 
ers in  Dublin;  the  mortification  of  his 
father  was  intense,  who  said  that  "old 
Busby  had  poisoned  the  boy  with  his  dying 
breath."  There  is  no  doubt  that  Booth's 
early  triumphs  on  the  little  Westminster 
stage  had  determined  his  career  for  him ; 
Westminster  was  very  proud  of  him.  The 
Colemans,  elder  and  younger,  were  West- 
minster boys.  Among  authors  for  the  stage 
was  Ben  Jonson.  It  is  not  known  of  him, 
however,  whether  he  exhibited  his  dramatic 
abilities  while  at  school.  But  Cowley,  when 
twelve  years  of  age,  wrote  a  play  called 
"  Constantia  and  Phileton,"  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  then  head-master,  Osbaldiston. 

It  is  to  Nowell,  who  was  head-master 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  the  f>er- 
formance  of  the  plays  of  Terence  and  Plau- 
tus  is  to  be  ascribed.  Previous  to  that  time 
the  work  of  mediaeval  dramatists  had  been 
played  in  English  public  schools.  Little  is 
known  of  the  early  performance  of  the 
Latin  comedy  at  Weslmmsiei.   Queexv  YXvl- 
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abeth  is  said  to  have  been  present  on  one 
occasion.  Great  pains  have  always  been 
taken  with  the  play.  The  scenery  has  been 
improved  from  time  to  time  Until  within 
a  half- century,  the  dress  of  the  actors  has 
been  the  dress  of  the  time — the  dress  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  illustrations  to 
"  Esmond  "  and  "  The  Virginians."  But 
during  the  head-mastership  of  Dr.  William- 
son, the  present  classical  costumes  were 
introduced;  these  have  been  improved  m 
richness  and  elegance  by  the  wives  of  suc- 
ceeding head-masters. 

The  best  talent  of  the  school,  both  among 
masters  and  scholars,  has  always  been  given 
to  the  preparation  of  the  epilogue.  Many 
of  the  epilogues  have  been  much  admired. 
These  have  been  gathered  together  into 
the  pages  of  "  Lusus  Alteri  Westmonas- 
terienses."  Mr.  Lucas  Collins,  to  whose  ex- 
cellent work  on  the  English  public  schools 
the  writer  is  indebted  for  much  information, 
cites  some  amusing  specimens.  In  1779,  a 
Mr.  A^am,  a  member  of  Parliament,  chal- 
lenged Mr.  Fox  because  the  latter  had  made 
some  remarks  in  the  House  concerning  the 
knavery  of  government  contractors.  Fox 
was  struck,  but  the  bullet  did  not  pen- 
etrate beneath  his  waistcoat.  When  Mr. 
Adam  hoped  he  "  was  not  much  hurt,"  Fox 
said :  "  Oh,  no,  there's  no  harm  done ;  it's 
only  government  powder."  "  Phormis " 
was  played  that  year  at  Westminster.  In 
the  epilogue,  Fhormw  appeared  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  contractor.  His  boast  of  the  in- 
nocence of  his  gunpowder  drew  shouts  of 
laughter  both  from  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of 
Westminster.  When  the  "  Trinummus  "  was 
played  in  1863,  the  ghost  of  Busby  was  in- 
troduced into  the  epilogue.  Busby  ex- 
presses the  horror  with  which  he  has  heard 
of  the  proposal  to  sell  the  old  place  and  re- 
move into  the  countr}\  He  tells  them  that 
he  has  buried  a  treasure  underneath;  on 
digging  for  it,  they  discover  a  gigantic  rod. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  wit  of  the  scholas- 
tic and  even  of  general  English  literature 
relates  to  this  implement.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  on  a  visit  to  Westminster,  asked 
one  of  the  scholars  whether  he  had  had  any 
practical  knowledge  of  the  famous  rod  of 
that  institution,  which  was  of  a  peculiar 
construction.  The  boy  replied  readily  by 
a  quotation  from  Virgil . 


<« 


Infandum,  Regina,  jubes  renovarc  dolorem," 


which  Dryden  has  translated : 

**  Great  Queen,  what  you  command  me  to  relate 
Renews  the  sad  remembrance  of  our  fate.'* 


The  present  college  of  St.  Peter's,  West- 
minster, dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
It  has  had  a  long  course  of  success,  enjoy- 
ing great  reputation  and  producing  many 
famous  men.  But  it  is  said  to  have  been, 
for  years  past,  on  the  decline,  owing, 
mainly,  to  its  position.  The  growth  of  Lon- 
don leaves  it  now  very  nearly  in  the  heart 
of  the  City.  The  list  of  its  famous  scholars 
is  imposing.  It  includes  Ben  Jonson,  Cowley, 
South,  John  Locke,  Lord  Halifax,  Atter- 
bury.  Prior,  Rowe,  Lord  Mansfield,  Warren 
Hastings,  and  Cowper.  It  will  be  ob- 
served in  this  list  that  the  poets  far  out- 
number the  legislators.  This,  perhaps,  was 
not  to  be  expected.  If  you  go  to  the 
speaker's  gallery  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons you  may  see  two  or  three  boys  in 
cap  and  gown  walk  in  and  take  their  seats 
as  if  by  right,  though  the  rest  of  the  world 
must  get  in  by  an  order ;  the  usher  will  tell 
you  that  tradition  gives  Westminster  boys 
the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  debates  in 
Parliament.  One  would  expect,  therefore, 
that  Westminster  would  have  produced 
debaters.  But  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  garden  prepared  for  the  production  of 
politicians  has  turned  out  a  nursery  of  poets. 

The  Westminster  boys  have  also  a  right 
to  a  place  at  coronations,  which,  of  course, 
take  place  in  the  abbey.  It  appears  to 
be  their  duty  to  raise  a  clamor  in  honor 
of  the  new  monarch.  There  are  many 
who  remember  the  hearty  shout  raised  at 
the  last  coronation,  of  ^^Vivat  Victoria  Re- 
gina  /  "  Westminster,  by  the  way,  has  always 
been  a  very  loyal  school.  Both  masters 
and  scholars  were  strongly  on  the  royal 
side  during  the  civil  war,  and  Charles  I. 
was  prayed  for  in  the  school  on  the  moro- 
ing  of  his  execution.  Dean  Stanley,  in 
his  book  on  Westminster  Abbey,  refers  to 
Dr.  South's  recollection  of  this  striking 
incident:  "On  that  very  day"  (says  South 
in  one  of  his  sermons),  "  that  black  and 
eternally  infamous  day  of  the  King's  murder, 
I  myself  heard,  ami  am  now  a  witness,  that 
the  King  was  publicly  prayed  for  in  the 
school  but  an  hour  or  two,  at  most,  before  his 
sacred  head  was  struck  off."  "  The  school," 
says  the  old  preacher,  rousing  himself  with 
the  recollection  of  those  stirring  days  of  his 
boyhood,  **  made  good  its  claim  to  that  glo- 
rious motto  of  its  royal  foundress — Semper 
Eadem — the  temper  and  genius  of  it  being 
neither  to  be  tempted  with  promises  nor 
controlled  with  threats."  •  •  •  Busby, 
who  was  head-master  during  this  period, 
was  a  stanch   loyalist.     At  the  coronation 
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of  Charles  II.,  he  had  the  honor  to  carry 
the  ampulla.  He  had  also  the  honor  of 
escorting  the  King  over  his  school ;  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  is  said  to  have  kept 
his  hat  on  in  the  King's  presence,  explaining 
that  it  would  never  do  to  let  the  boys  believe 
that  there  was  a  greater  man  in  the  world 
than  himself.  Busby  was  head- master  at 
Westminster  for  fifty-seven  years.  He  en- 
tered on  the  office  in  1638,  and  held  it  till 
his  death,  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety.  His 
name  has  become  a  synonym  for  severity. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  was  a 
great  and  successful  school-master. 

We  have  seen  the  shade  of  Busby  evoked 
with  which  to  rebuke  the  profane  proposal 
to  remove  the  school  into  the  country.  On 
every  ground  of  sentiment  and  association 


the  removal  is  naturally  resisted.  It  is 
advocated  by  some  on  the  ground  that  the 
school  has  gone  down  very  much  of  late 
years ;  it  is  said  that  there  has  been  a  great 
diminution  in  numbers;  that  the  families 
which  formerly  supporteil  it  now  send  their 
boys  to  Eton  and  Harrow ;  that  Westminster 
boys  no  longer  carry  off  the  great  prizes  at 
tlie  universities.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
neighborhood  is  bad  both  for  the  health  and 
the  morals  of  the  boys.  Should  the  removal 
of  the  school  be  decided  upon,  it  is  certain, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  play  will  not  be  allowed 
to  die.  The  college,  if  compelled  to  leave 
behind  it  a  portion  of  its  ancient  glories, 
will  cling  with  all  the  more  tenacity  to  this 
most  unique  and  famous  feature  of  its 
history. 


A    RAINY    DAY   WITH    UNCLE    REMUS; 


\ 


I. 


MR.    FOX   AND    MISS   GOOSE. 

It  was  raining  so  that  Uncle  Remus 
found  it  impossible  to  go  out.  The  storm 
had  begun,  the  old  man  declared,  just  as 
the  chickens  were  crowing  for  day,  and  it 
had  continued  almost  without  intermission. 
The  dark,  gray  clouds  had  blotted  out  the 
sun,  and  the  leafless  limbs  of  the  tall  oaks 
surrendered  themselves  drearily  to  the  fan- 
tastic gusts  that  drove  the  drizzle  fitfully 
hcfore  them.  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  to  whom 
Uncle  Remus  professes  to  owe  allegiance, 
had  been  thoughtful  of  the  old  man,  and 
7^<^y>  the  house-girl,  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  carry  him  his  breakfast.  This 
arrangement  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mrs, 
Huntingdon's  little  boy,  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
obtaining  permission  to  accompany  'Tildy. 

Uncle  Remus  made  a  great  demonstra- 
tion over  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  his 
"  Miss  Sally." 

**Ef  she  aint  one  blessid  w'ite  'oman,"  he 
^itl,  in  his  simple,  fervent  way,  "  den  dey 
^ntnone  un  um  *roun'  in  deze  parts." 

With  that,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
l^reakfast,  while  the  little  boy  sat  by  and 
€yed  him  with  that  familiar  curiosity  com- 
^  to  children.  Finally,  the  youngster 
^bturbed  the  old  man  with  an  inquiry : 

"Uncle  Remus,  do  geese  stand  on  one 
leg aU  nighty  or  do  they  sit  down  to  sleep?" 

"Tooby  she*  dey  does,  honey;  dey  sets 


down  same  ez  you  does.  Co'se,  dey  don't 
cross  der  legs,"  he  added,  cautiously,  "  kaze 
dey  sets  down  right  flat-footed." 

"  Well,  I  saw  one  the  other  day,  and  he 
was  standing  on  one  foot,  and  I  watched 
him  and  watched  him,  and  he  kept  on 
standing  there." 

"  Ez  ter  dat,"  responded  Uncle  Remus, 
'*  dey  mout  stan'  on  one  foot  an  drap  oflf  ter 
sleep  en  fergit  derse'f.  Deze  yer  gooses," 
he  continued,  wiping  the  crumbs  from  his 
beard  with  his  coat-tail,  "  is  mighty  cu'us 
fowls ;  deyer  mighty  cu'us.  In  ole  times, 
dey  wuz  'mong  de  big-bugs,  en  in  dem 
days,  w'en  ble  Miss  Goose  gun  a  dinin*,  all 
de  quahty  wuz  dere.  Likewise,  en  needer 
wuz  dey  stuck-up,  kaze  wid  all  der  kyar'n's 
on,  Miss  Goose  wer'n't  too  proud  fer  ter 
take  in  washin'  fer  de  neighberhoods,  en  she 
make  money,  en  git  slick  en  fat  like  ole 
Aunt  Ferraby. 

*'  Dis  de  way  marters  stan'  w'en  one  day. 
Brer  Fox  en  Brer  Rabbit,  dey  wuz  settin' 
up  at  de  cotton-patch,  one  on  one  side  er 
de  fence,  en  t'er  one  on  t'er  side,  gwine  on 
wid  wunner  n'er,  w*en  fus'  news  dey  know, 
dey  year  sump'n — blim^  blim^  blim  I 

"  Brer  Fox,  he  ax  w'at  dat  fuss  is,  en  Brer 
Rabbit,  he  up'n  'spon'  dat  it's  ole  Miss  Goose 
down  at  de  spring.  Den  Brer  Fox,  he  up'n 
ax  w'at  she  doin',  en  Brer  Rabbit,  he  say, 
sezee,  dat  she  battlin'  cloze." 

"  BattHng  clothes.  Uncle  Remus?"  said 
the  little  boy. 

"  Dat  w'at  dey  call  it  dem  da^^^Vvotie^* 
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Deze  times,  dey  rubs  cloze  on  deze  yer 
bodes  what's  got  furrers  in  um,  but  dem  days 
dey  des  tuck'n  tuck  de  cloze  en  lay  um  out 
on  a  bench,  en  ketch  holt  er  de  battlin'- 
stick  en  natally  paddle  de  fillin'  outen  um. 

"  W*en  Brer  Fox  year  dat  ole  Miss 
Goose  wuz  down  dar  dabblin'  in  soapsuds 
en  washin*  cloze,  he  sorter  lick  his  chops, 
en  Mow  dat  some  er  deze  odd-come-shorts 
he  gwineter  call  en  pay  his  'specks.  De  min- 
nit  he  say  dat.  Brer  Rabbit,  he  know  sump'n 
*uz  up,  en  he  'low  ter  hisse'f  dat  he  'speck 
he  better  whirl  in  en  have  some  fun  w'iles 
it  gwine  on.  Bimeby,  Brer  Fox  lip'n  say 
ter  Brer  Rabbit,  dat  he  bleedzd  ter  be 
movin'  long  todes  home,  en  wid  dat  dey 
bofe  say  good-bye. 

"  Brer  Fox,  he  put  out  ter  whar  his  fambly 
wuz,  but  Brer  Rabbit,  he  slip  'roun*,  he  did, 
en  call  on  ole  Miss  Goose.  Ole  Miss 
Goose  she  wuz  down  at  de  spring,  washin', 
en  b'ilin',  en  battlin'  cloze,  but  Brer  Rabbit 
he  march  up  en  ax  her  howdy,  en  den  she 
tuck'n  ax  Brer  Rabbit  howdy. 

"  *  I'd  shake  ban's  'long  wid  you.  Brer 
Rabbit,'  sez  she,  *  but  dey  er  all  full  er  suds,' 
sez  she. 

"  *  No  marter  'bout  dat.  Miss  Goose,'  sez 
Brer  Rabbit,  sezee,  *  so  long  ez  yo'  will's 
good,'  sezee. 

"  A  goose  with  hands,  Uncle  Remus !  " 
the  little  boy  exclaimed. 

"  How  you  know  goose  aint  got  ban's  ?  " 
Uncle  Remus  inquired,  with  a  frown.  **  Is 
you  bin  sleepin'  longer  ole  man  Know-All  ? 
Little  mo'  en  you'll  up'n  stan'  me  down  dat 
snakes  aint  got  no  footses,  and  yit  you  take 
en  lay  a  snake  down  yer  'fo'  de  fier,  en  his 
footses  '11  come  out  right  'fo'  yo'  eyes." 

Uncle  Remus  paused  here,  but  presently 
continued  : 

"  Atter  ole  Miss  Goose  en  Brer  Rabbit 
done  pass  de  time  er  day  wid  wunner  n'er. 
Brer  Rabbit,  he  ax  'er,  he  did,  how  she 
come  on  deze  days,  en  Miss  Goose  say 
mighty  po'Iy. 

"  *  I'm  gittin'  stiff  en  I'm  gittin'  clumpsy,' 
sez  she,  *  en  mo'n  dat  I'm  gittin'  bline,'  sez 
she.  *  Des  'fo'  you  happen  *long,  Brer 
Rabbit,  I  drnp  my  specks  in  de  tub  yer,  en 
ef  you'd  'a'  come  'long  'bout  dat  time,'  says 
ole  Miss  Goose,  sez  she,  *  I  lay  I'd  er  tuck 
you  fer  dat  nasty,  owdashus  Brer  Fox,  en  it 
ud  er  bin  a  born  blessin'  ef  1  hadn't  er  scald 
you  wid  er  pan  er  b'ilin'  suds,' sez  she.  'I'm 
dat  glad  1  foun'  my  specks  I  dunner  w'at 
ter  do,'  sez  ole  Miss  Goose,  sez  she. 

"  Den  Brer  Rabbit,  he  up'n  say  dat  bein's 
ho'N  Sis   Goqse  done   fotch   up  Brer  Fox 


name,  he  got  sump'n  fer  ter  tell  'er,  en  den  he 
let  out  'bout  Brer  Fox  gwine  ter  call  on  'er. 

** '  He  comin','  sez  Brer  Rabbit,  sezee; 
*  he  comin'  sho,  en  w'en  he  come  hit'U  be 
des  'fo'  day,'  sezee. 

"  Wid  dat,  ole  Miss  Goose  wipe  'er  ban's 
on  'er  apun,  en  put  'er  specks  up  on  'er 
forrerd,  en  look  like  she  done  got  trouble  in 
'er  mine. 

"  *  Laws-a-massy ! '  sez  she,  *  spozen  he 
come.  Brer  Rabbit!  W'at  I  gwine  do? 
En  dey  aint  a  man  'bout  de  house,'  sez  she. 

"  Den  Brer  Rabbit,  he  shot  one  eye,  en 
he  say,  sezee : 

"  *  Sis  Goose,  de  time  done  come  w'en 
you  bleedzd  ter  roos'  high.  You  look  like 
you  got  de  dropsy,'  sezee,  *  but  don't  mine 
dat,  kaze  ef  you  don't  roos'  high,  youer 
goner,'  sezee. 

**  Den  ole  Miss   Goose  ax  Brer  Rabbit 
w'at  she  gwine  do,  en  Brer  Rabbit,  he  up  en 
tell  Miss  Goose  dat  she  mus'  go  home  ea 
tie  up  a  bundle  er  de  w'ite  folks'  cloze,  en 
put  um  on  de  bed,  en  den  she  mus*  clime 
up  on  a   rafter,  en   let  Brer  Fox  grab 
cloze  en  run  off  wid  um. 

"  Ole  Miss  Goose  say  she  much  'bleeg^ 
en  she  tuck'n  tuck  her  things  en  waddle  o\ 
home,  en  dat  night  she  do  like  Brer  Rabl>it 
say  wid  de  bundle  er  cloze,  en  den  she  sox^t 
wud  ter  Mr.  Dog,  en  Mr.  Dog  he  conrm« 
down,  en  say  he'd  sorter  set  up  wid  'er. 

"  Des  'fo'  day,  yer  come  Brer  Fox  creepin' 
up,  en  he  went  en  push  on  de  do'  easy,  e-n 
de  do'  open,  en  he  see  sump'n  w*ite  on 
bed  w'ich  he  tuck  fer  Miss  Goose,  en 
grab  it  en  run.     'Bout  dat  time,  Mr.  Dog 
sail  out  from  under  de  house,  he  did,  en  d 
Brer  Fox  hadn't  er  drapt  de  cloze,  he'd   ^r 
got  kotch.     Fum  dat,  wud  went  'roun'  d^' 
Brer   Fox  bin  tryin'  ter  steal  Miss  Goos« 
cloze,  en  he  come  mighty  nigh  losin'  bf^ 
stannin'  at  Miss  Meadows.     Down  ter  dis 
day,"   Uncle  Remus  continued,  preparing 
to  fill  his  pipe,  "  Brer  Fox  b'leeve  dat  Brer 
Rabbit  wuz  de  'casion  er  Mr.  Dog  bein*  i^ 
de  neighberhoods  at  dat  time  er  night,  e^ 
Brer  Rabbit  aint  'spute  it.     De  bad  feelUi' 
'twix'  Brer  Fox  en  Mr.  Dog  start  right  daXi 
en  hit's  bin  agwine  on  twel  now  dey  ain^ 
git  in  smellin'  distuns  er  wunner  n'er  wido**^ 
ders  a  row." 


II. 


MR.  FOX   CATCHES   MR.    HORSE. 

There  was  a  pause  after  the  story  of  ok* 
Miss  Goose.    The  culmination  was  hardl/ 
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sensational  enough  to  win  the  hearty  ap- 
plause of  the  little  boy,  and  this  fact  ap- 
peared to  have  a  depressing  influence  upon 
Uncle  Remus.  As  he  leaned  slightly  for- 
ward, gazing  into  the  depths  of  the  great  fire- 
place, his  attitude  was  one  of  pensiveness. 

**  I  'speck  I  done  wo'  out  my  welcome 
up  at  de  house,"  he  said,  after  a  while. 
"  I  mos'  knows  I  is,"  he  continued,  settling 
himself  resignedly  in  his  deep-bottomed 
chair.  "  Kaze  dat  las'  night,  w*iles  you  wuz 
sicky  en  I  went  'n'  sot  up  wid  you,  I  had 
my  eye  on  Miss  Sally  mighty  nigh  de 
whole  blessid  time,  en  w'en  you  see  Miss 
Sally  rustlin'  'roun'  makin'  like  she  fixin' 
things  up  dar  on  de  mantle-shelf,  en  bouncin* 
de  cheers  *roun',  en  breshin*  dus'  where  dey 
aint  no  dus',  en  flyin*  'roun*  singin'  sorter 
louder  dan  common,  den  I  des  knows 
sumpin'  done  gone  en  rile  'er." 

"  Why,  Uncle  Remus .'  *'  exclaimed  the 
little  boy ;  ''  mamma  was  just  glad  because 
J  was  getting  well." 

"  Mout  er  bin,"  the  old  man  remarked,  in 
a.    tone  that  was  far  from  implying  convic- 
tion.   "  Ef  'twa'n't  dat,  den  she  wuz  gittin' 
tired  er  seein'  me  lounjun'  'roun',  up  dar 
night  atter  night,  en  ef  'twa'n't  dat,  den  she 
iwruz  watchin'  a  chance  fer  ter  preach  ter  yo' 
p3>.    Oh,  I  done  bin  know  Miss  Sally  long 
fo*  yo'  pa  is  ! "  exclaimed  Uncle  Remus,  in 
response  to  the  astonishment  depicted  upon 
t^'ie  child's  face.     "  I  bin  knowin'  'er  sence 
slie  wuz  so  high,  en  endurin'  er  all  dat  time 
^  aint  seed  no  mo'  up'n  spoken  'oman  dan 
w^'at  Miss  SaUy  is. 

•*  But  dat  aint  needer  yer  ner  dar.     You 

done  got  yo'  strenk  back,  en  now  youk'n 

'^sh  down    yer    des  like    you  use  ter,   en 

^e  kin  set  yer  en  smoke,  en  tell  tales,  en 

study  up  'musement    same   like  we    wuz 

gwine  on  'fo'  dem  doctor   mens   got  der 

clampers  on  you.     Ef  dey  wuz  Brer  Fox," 

^e  old    man   continued,   "  w'ich  dey    er 

''eighty  nigh  it,  en  I  wuz  ole  Brer  Rabbit, 

**>ch  I  aint  'sputin'  dat  I  got  some  er  de 

^niptoras,  I  lay  I'd  gin  dem  doctor  mens 

Otte  settin'  up— I  sho'ly  would. 

.  "I  mines  me  er    one   time" — with    an 

^jfectious  laugh — ^**w'en  ole  Brer  Rabbit  got 

^cr  Fox  in  de  wuss  trubble  w'at  a   man 

^  inos'  ever  got  in  yit,  an'  dat  'uz  w'en 

"<^  fool  'im  'bout  de  hoss.     Aint  I  never  tell 

yjw  'bout   dat  ?     But    no  marter   ef  I  is. 

noe-cake  aint  cook  done  twel   hit's  turnt 

^«  a  couple  er  times. 

Well,  atter  Brer  Fox  done  git  rested 
"*^  keepin'  out  er  de  way  er  Mr.  Dog,  en 
'^^^  ketch  up  wid  his  rations,  he  say  ter 


hisse'f  dat  he  be  dog  his  cats  ef  he  don't 
slorate  ole  Brer  Rabbit  ef  it  take  'im  a 
mont';  en  dat,  too,  on  top  er  all  de  'spe'unce 
w'at  he  done  bin  had  wid  um.  Brer  Rab- 
bit he  sorter  git  win'  er  dis,  en  one  day, 
w'iles  he  gwine  'long  de  road  studyin*  how 
he  gwineter  hoi'  his  hand  wid  Brer  Fox,  he 
see  a  great  big  hoss  layin*  stretch  out  flat  on 
his  side  in  de  pastur' ;  en  he  tuck'n  crope 
up,  he  did,  fer  ter  see  ef  disli  yer  hoss  done 
gone  en  die.  He  crope  up  en  he  crope 
'roun',  en  bimeby  he  see  de  hoss  switch  his 
tail,  en  den  Brer  Rabbit  know  he  aint  dead. 
Wid  dat.  Brer  Rabbit  lope  back  ter  de  big 
road,  en  mos'  de  fus*  man  w'at  he  see  gwine 
on  by  wuz  Brer  Fox,  en  Brer  Rabbit  he 
tuck  atter  'im,  en  holler : 

"  *  Brer  Fox !  Oh,  Brer  Fox !  Come 
back !  I  got  some  good  news  fer  you. 
Come  back.  Brer  Fox,'  sezee. 

"  Brer  Fox,  he  tu'n  'roun',  he  did,  en 
w'en  he  see  who  callin'  'im,  he  come  gal- 
lopin'  back,  kaze  it  seem  like  dat  des  ez 
gooder  time  ez  any  fer  ter  nab  Brer  Rab- 
bit ;  but  'fo'  he  git  in  nabbin'  distance,  Brer 
Rabbit  he  up'n  say,  sezee : 

"  *  Come  on.  Brer  Fox !  I  done  fine  de 
place  whar  you  kin  lay  in  fresh  meat  'nuff 
fer  ter  las'  you  plum  twel  de  middle  er  nex' 
year,'  sezee. 

"  Brer  Fox,  he  ax  wharbouts,  en  Brer 
Rabbit,  he  say,  right  over  dar  in  de 
pastur',  en  Brer  Fox  ax  w'at  is  it,  en  Brer 
Rabbit,  he  say  w'ich  'twuz  a  whole  hoss 
layin'  (lown  on  de  groun'  whar  dey  could 
ketch  'im  en  tie  'im.  Wid  dat,  Brer  Fox,  he 
say  come  on,  en  off  dey  put. 

"  W'en  dey  got  dar,  sho'  nuff,  dar  lay  de 
hoss  all  stretch  out  in  de  sun,  fas'  'sleep,  en 
den  Brer  Fox  en  Brer  Rabbit,  dey  had  a 
'spute  'bout  how  dey  gwineter  fix  de  hoss 
so  he  can't  git  loose.  One  say  one  way  en 
de  yuther  say  n'er  way,  en  dar  dey  had  it, 
twel  atter  w'ile  Brer  Rabbit,  he  say,  sezee: 

***l)e  onliest  plan  w'at  I  knows  un, 
Brer  Fox,'  sezee,  *  is  fer  you  ter  git  down 
dar  en  lemme  tie  you  ter  de  hoss'  tail,  en 
den,  w'en  he  try  ter  git  up,  you  kin  hoi'  'im 
down,'  sezee.  *  Kf  I  wuz  big  man  like 
w'at  you  is,'  sez  Brer  Rabbit,  sezee,  *  you 
mout  tie  me  ter  dat  hoss'  tail,  en  ef  I  didn't 
hoi'  'im  down,  den  Joe's  dead  en  Sal's  a 
widder.  I  des  knows  you  kin  hoi'  'im 
down,'  sez  Brer  Rabbit,  sezee,  *  but  yit,  ef 
you  'feared,  we  des  better  drap  dad  idee  en 
study  out  some  yuther  plan,'  sezee. 

**  Brer  Fox  sorter  jubus  'bout  dis,  but  he 
bleedzd  ter  play  biggity  'fo*  Brer  Rabbvt.^ 
en  he  tuck'n  'gree  ter  de  \)ro4aiic<i,  ^yv  ^"ca 
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Brer  Rabbit,  he  tuck'n  tie  Brer  Fox  ter  de 
boss'  tail,  en  atter  he  git  'im  tie  dar  hard  en 
fas',  he  sorter  step  back,  he  did,  en  put  his 
ban's  'kimbo,  en  grin,  en  den  he  say,  sezee : 

"  *  Ef  ever  i\^y  wuz  a  boss  kotch,  we  done 
kotch  dis  un.  Look  sorter  Hke  we  done 
put  de  bridle  on  de  wrong  een','  sezee,  *  but 
I  lay  Brer  Fox  is  got  de  strenk  fer  ter  hoi' 
*im,'  sezee. 

"  Wid  dat,  Brer  Rabbit  cut  *im  a  long 
switch  en  trim  it  up,  en  w'en  he  get  it  fix, 
up  he  step  en  hit  de  boss  a  rap— ^7£/  /  De 
boss  'uz  dat  s'prise  at  dat  kinder  doin*s  dat 
he  make  one  jump,  en  Ian'  on  his  footses. 
Wen  he  do  dat,  dar  wuz  Brer  Fox  danglin' 
in  de  a*r,  en  Brer  Rabbit,  he  dart  out  de 
way  en  holler : 

"  *  Hor  'im  down.  Brer  Fox  !  Hoi'  'im 
down !  I'll  Stan'  out  yer  en  see  fa'r  play. 
Hoi'  'im  down,  Brer  Fox!*  sezee. 

"  Co'se,  w'en  de  boss  feel  Brer  Fox  hang- 
in'  dar  outer  his  tail,  he  thunk  sump'n  cu'us 
wuz  de  marter,  en  dis  make  'im  jump  en 
r'ar  wusser  en  wusser,  en  he  shake  up  Brer 
Fox  same  like  he  wuz  rag  in  de  win',  en 
Brer  Rabbit,  he  jump  en  holler : 

"  *  Hoi'  'im  down.  Brer  Fox !  Hoi'  'im 
down  !  You  got  'im  now,  sho'.  Hoi'  yo' 
grip,  en  hoi'  'im  down,*  sezee. 

"  De  boss,  he  jump  en  he  hump,  en  he 
rip  en  he  r'ar,  en  he  snort  en  he  far.  But 
yit  Brer  Fox  hung  on,  en  still  Brer  Rabbit 
skip  'roun*  en  holler : 

" '  Hoi'  *im  down,  Brer  Fox !  You  got 
'im  whar  he  can't  needer  back  ner  squall. 
Hoi'  'im  down,  Brer  Fox,'  sezee. 

"  Bimeby,  w'en  Brer  Fox  git  chance,  he 
holler  back,  he  did : 

"  *  How  in  de  name  er  goodness  I  gwine- 
ter  hoi'  de  boss  down  'less  I  git  my  claw  in 
de  groun'  ? ' 

"Den  Brer  Rabbit,  he  stan'  back  little 
fudder  en  holler  little  louder : 

"Hor  'im  down,  Brer  Fox!  Hoi'  'im 
down  1  You  got  'im  now,  sho' !  Hoi'  'im 
down ! ' 

"  Bimeby  de  boss  'gun  ter  kick  wid  his 
behime  legs,  en  de  fus'  news  you  know,  he 
fetch  Brer  Fox  a  lick  in  de  stomach  dat 
fa'rly  make  'im  squall,  en  den  he  kick  'im 
ag'in,  en  dis  time  he  break  Brer  Fox  loose, 
en  sont  'im  a-whirlin' ;  en  Brer  Rabbit,  he 
keep  on  a-jumpin'  'roun*  en  hollerin' : 

"  *  Hoi'  'im  down.  Brer  Fox  ! ' 

"  Did  the  fox  get  killed,  Uncle  Remus  ?  " 
asked  the  little  boy. 

"  He  wa'n't  'zackly  kilt,  honey,"  replied 
the  old  man,  "  but  he  wuz  de  nex'  do'  ter*t. 
He  *U2  aJl  tn'oke  up,  en  w*iles  he  *uz  gittin' 


well,   hit  sorter  come   'cross  his  min'  dat 
Brer  Rabbit  done  play  n'er  game  on  'im." 


III. 


MR.    RABBIT   AND   THE   LITTLE   GIRL. 

"  What  did  the  Rabbit  do  after  that?" 
the  little  boy  asked,  presently. 

"  Now,  den,  you  don't  wanter  push  ole 
Brer  Rabbit  too  close,"  replied  Uncle  Re- 
mus, significantly.  "  He  mighty  tender- 
footed  creetur,  en  de  mo'  w'at  you  push  'im, 
de  fudder  he  lef  you." 

There  was  prolonged  silence  in  the  old 
man's  cabin,  until,  seeing  that  the  little  boy 
was  growing  restless  enough  to  cast  several 
curious  glances  in  the  direction  of  the  tool- 
chest  in  the  comer,  Uncle  Remus  lifted  one 
leg  over  the  other,  scratched  his  head  re- 
flectively, and  began: 

"  One  time,  atter  Brer  Rabbit  done  bii 
trompin'  'roun*  huntin'  up  some  sallid  fer  te: 
make  out  his  dinner  wid,  he  fine  hisse'f  ii 
de  neighberhoods  er  Mr.  Man  house,  en  h^^ 
pass  'long  twel  he  come  ter  de  gyardin-gater, 
en  nigh  de  gyardin-gate  he  see  Little  Ga.  1^ 
play  in'  'roun'  in  de  san'.  W'en  Brer  Ral:>— 
bit  look  'twix*  de  gyardin-palin's  en  see  d^ 
colluds,  en  de  sparrer-grass,  en  de  yuth^«" 
gyardin  truck  growin'  dar,  hit  make  1^^ 
mouf  water.  Den  he  take  en  walk  up  t^*" 
de  Little  Gal,  Brer  Rabbit  did,  en  pull  hi-S 
roach,*  en  bow,  en  scrape  his  foot,  en  talli^ 
mighty  nice  en  slick. 

"  *  Howdy,  Little  Gal,'  sez  Brer  Rabbit, 
sezee ;  *  how  you  come  on  ?  '  sezee. 

"  Den  de  Little  Gal,  she  'spon'  howdy» 
she  did,  en  she  ax  Brer  Rabbit  how  H^ 
come  on,  en  Brer  Rabbit,  he  'low  he  mighty 
po'ly,  en  den  he  ax  ef  dis  de  Little  Gal  w'^-t 
'er  pa  live  up  dar  in  de  big  w'ite  hous^» 
w'ich  de  Little  Gal,  she  up'n  say  tw< 
Brer  Rabbit,  he  say  he  mighty  glad, 
he  des  bin  up  dar  fer  to  see  'er  pa,  en  H^ 
say  dat  *er  pa,  he  sont  'im  out  dar  fer  ter  tcl^ 
de  Little  Gal  dat  she  mus*  open  de  gyardii^^" 
gate  so  Brer  Rabbit  kin  go  in  en  git  som^ 
truck.  Den  de  Litde  Gal,  she  jump  'rouf*' 
she  did,  en  she  open  de  gate,  en  wid  da-t* 
Brer  Rabbit,  he  hop  in,  lie  did,  en  got  'i*** 
a  mess  er  greens,  en  hop  out  ag'in,  en  w'c^ 
he  gwine  off  he  make  his  bow,  he  did,  ^^ 
tell  de  Little  Gal  dat  he  much  'bleegc,  en 
den  atter  dat  he  put  out  fer  home. 

"  Nex'  day,  Brer  Rabbit,  he  hide  out,  h€ 
did,  twel  he  see  de  Little  Gal  come  out  ter 

*  Top-knot,  foretop. 
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play,  en  den  he  put  up  de  same  tale,  en 
walk  off  wid  a  n'er  mess  er  truck,  en  hit 
keep  on  dis  away,  twel  binieby  Mr.  Man, 
he  'gun  ter  miss  his  greens,  en  he  keep  on 
a-missin'  un  urn,  twel  he  gotter  excusin' 
everybody  on  de  phice  er  'stroyin'  un  um, 
en  w'en  dat  come  ter  pas',  de  Little  Gal,  she 
up'n  say : 

"  *  My  goodness,  pa  !  *  sez  she,  *  you  done 
tole  Mr.  Rabbit  fer  ter  come  en  make  me 
let  *im  in  de  gyardin  atter  some  greens,  en 
aint  he  done  come  en  ax  me,  en  aint  I  done 
gone  en  let  'im  in  ? '  sez  she. 

"  Mr.  Man  aint  hatter  study  long  'fo*  he 
see  how  de  Ian*  lay,  en  den  he  laflf,  en  tell 
de  Little  Gal  dat  he  done  gone  en  disre- 
member  all  'bout  Mr.  Rabbit,  en  den  he 
up*n  say,  sezee : 

'*  *  Nex'  time  Mr.  Rabbit  come,  you  tak'n 
tru'n  'im  in,  en  den  you  run  des  ez  fas'  ez 
you  kin  en  come  en  tell  me,  kaze  I  got 
some  bizness  wid  dat  young  chap  dat's 
•t>leeged  ter  be  'tend  ter,'  sezee. 

"  Sho  nuff,  nex'  mawnin'  dar  wuz  de  Lit- 
"tle  Gal  play  in'  'roun',  en  yer  come  Brer 
K^abbit  atter  his  'lowance  er  greens.  He 
^vuz  ready  wid  de  same  tale,  en  den  de 
X-.ittle  Gal,  she  tu'n  *im  in,  she  did,  en  den 
slie  mn  up  ter  de  house  en  holler : 

^  ";  Oh,  pa !  pa  1  Oh,  pa !  Yer  Brer  Rab- 
t>it  in  de  gyardin  now  !     Yer  he  is,  pa ! ' 

"  Den  Mr.  Man,  he  rush  out,  en  grab  up 

a.  £shin'-line  w'at  was  hangin'  in  de  back 

Pp'ch,  en  make  fer  de  gyardin,  en  w'en  he 

git  dar,  dar   wuz   Brer   Rabbit    trompHn' 

'roun'  on  de  strawbe'y-bed  en  mashin'  down 

^e  termartusses.      W'en   Brer  Rabbit  see 

Mr.  Man,  he  squot  behime  a  collud  leaf,  but 

•   twa'n't  no  use.     Mr.  Man  done  seed  him, 

CQ  To'  you  kin  count  'leven,  he  done  got  ole 

^rer  Rabbit  tie  hard  en  fas'  wid  de  fishin'- 

'^oc    Atter  he  done  got  'im  tie  good,  Mr 

*^3n  step  back,  he  did,  en  say,  sezee : 

"*You  done  bin  fool  me  lots  er  time, 
D^t  dis  time  youer  mine.  I'm  gwineter  take 
ypu  en  gin  you  a  larrupin','  sezee,  *  en  den 
**oi  gwineter  skin  you  en  nail  yo*  hide  on  de 
•'^Wc  do','  sezee  ;  'en  den  ter  make  sho  dat 
yon  git  de  right  kinder  larrupin',  I'll  des 
^  up  ter  de  house,'  sezee,  *  en  fetch  de 
**^c  red  cowhide,  en  den  I'll  take  en  gin 
y^  brinjer,'  sezee. 

**  Den  Mr.  Man  call  ter  de  Little  Gal  ter 
'^teh  Brer  Rabbit  w'iles  he  gone. 
^**Brer  Rabbit  aint  sayin'  nothin',  but  Mr. 
?*o  aint  mo*n  out  de  gate  'fo'  he  'gun  ter 
^?%\  en  in  dem  days  Brer  Rabbit  wuz  a 

1*"^5tt,  mem,"  continued  Uncle  Remus,  with 
^«5ual  emphasis,  "  en  w'en  he  chuned  up 


fer  ter  sing  he  make  dem  yuther  creeturs 
hoi'  der  bref." 

"What  did  he  sing,  Uncle  Remus?"  asked 
the  Httle  boy. 

"  Ef  I*  aint  fergit  dat  song  ofTn  my 
min*,'*  said  Uncle  Remus,  looking  over  his 
spectacles  at  the  fire,  with  a  curious  air  of 
attempting  to  remember  something,  "  hit 
run  sorter  dish  yer  way  : 

" '  De  jay-bird  hunt  de  sparrer-nes*^ 

De  bee-martin  sail  all  *roun*; 
De  squirM,  he  holler  from  de  top  er  de  tree, 

Mr.  Mole  he  stay  in  de  groun' ; 
He  hide  en  he  stav  twcl  de  dark  drap  down — 

Mr.    Mole,  he  hide  in  de  groun*.' 

**  Wen  de  Little  Gal  year  dat,  she  laugh,  she 
did,  en  she  up'n  ax  Brer  Rabbit  fer  ter  sing 
some  mo',  but  Brer  Rabbit,  he  sorter  cough, 
he  did,  en  low  dat  he  got  a  mighty  bad  ho'se- 
ness  down  inter  his  win'pipe  som'ers.  De 
Little  Gal,  she  swade*  en  swade,  en  bimeby 
Brer  Rabbit,  he  up'n  'low  dat  he  kin  dance 
mo'  samer  dan  w'at  he  kin  sing.  Den  de 
Little  Gal,  she  ax  'im  wont  he  dance,  en 
Brer  Rabbit,  he  'spon'  how  in  de  name  er 
goodness  kin  a  man  dance  w'iles  he  all  tie 
up  dis  away,  en  den  de  Little  Gal,  she  say 
she  kin  ontie'im,  en  Brer  Rabbit,  he  say  he 
aint  keerin'  ef  she  do.  Wid  dat  de  Little 
Gal,  she  retch  down  en  onloose  de  fish-line, 
en  Brer  Rabbit,  he  sorter  stretch  hisse'f  en 
look  *roun'." 

Here  Uncle  Remus  paused  and  sighed, 
as  though  he  had  relieved  his  mind  of  a 
great  burden.  The  little  boy  waited  a  few 
minutes  for  the  old  man  to  resume,  and 
finally  he  asked : 

"  Did  the  Rabbit  dance.  Uncle  Remus?" 
"  Who  ?  Him  ?  "  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
with  a  queer  affectation  of  elation.  "  Bless 
yo'  soul,  honey  !  Brer  Rabbit  gedder  up 
his  footses  und'  'im,  en  he  dance  outer  dat 
gyardin,  en  he  dance  home.  He  did  dat ! 
Sho'ly  you  don't  speck  dat  a  ole-timer  w'at 
done  had  'spe'unce  like  Brer  Rabbit  gwine 
ter  stay  dar  en  let  dat  ar  Mr.  Man  sacky* 
fice  'im  ?  Sh(H?  !  Brer  Rabbit  dance,  but 
he  dance  home.     You  year  me  1  '* 


IV. 


HOW    MR.    FOX    WAS   A    LITTLE    TOO    SMART. 

Unx'le  Remus  chuckled  a  moment  over 
the  escape  of  Brother  Rabbit,  and  then 
turned   his   gaze  upward  toward   the  cob- 

•  Persuaded. 
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webbed  gloom  that  seemed  to  lie  just  be- 
yond the  rafters.  He  sat  thus  sUent  and 
serious  a  little  while,  but  finally  squared 
himself  around  in  his  chair  and  looked  the 
little  boy  full  in  the  face.  The*  old  man's 
countenance  expressed  a  curious  mixture  of 
sorrow  and  bewilderment.  Catching  the 
child  by  the  coat-sleeve,  Uncle  Remus 
pulled  him  gently  to  attract  his  attention. 

"  Hit  look  like  ter  me,"  he  said,  presently, 
ni  the  tone  of  one  approaching  an  unpleas- 
ant subject,  "  dat  no  longer'n  yistiddy  I 
see  wunner  dem  ar  Favers  chillun  clim'in' 
dat  ar  big  red-oak  out  yan*,  en  den  it  seem 
like  dat  a  little  chap  *bout  yo'  size,  he 
tuck'n  start  up  fer  ter  see  ef  he  can't  play 
smarty  like  de  Favers's  yearlings.  I  dunner 
w'at  in  de  name  er  goodness  you  wanter  be 
a  copyin'  atter  dem  ar  Favers  fer.  Ef 
youer  gwineter  copy  atter  yuther  folks, 
copy  atter  dem  w'at's  some  'count.  Yo' 
pa,  he  got  de  idee  dat  some  folks  is  good  ez 
yuther  folks,  but  Miss  Sally,  she  know  bet- 
ter. She  know  dat  dey  aint  no  Favers 
*pon  de  top  side  er  de  yeth  w'at  kin  hoi' 
der  han'  wid  de  Abercrombies  in  p'int  er 
breedin'  en  raisin'.  Dat  w'at  Miss  Sally 
know.  I  bin  keepin'  track  er  dem  Favers 
sence  way  back  yan'  long  fo'  Miss  Sally 
was  bom'd.  Old  Cajy  Favers,  he  went  ter 
de  po'house,  en  ez  ter  dat  ar  Jim  Favers, 
1  boun'  you  he  know  de  inside  er  all  de 
jails  in  dish  yer  State  er  Jawjy.  Dey  allers 
did  hate  niggers  kaze  dey  aint  had  none, 
en  dey  hates  um  down  ter  dis  day. 

"  Endurin'  er  de  war,"  Uncle  Remus 
continued,  *•  I  year  yo'  Unk  Jeems  Aber- 
crombie  tell  dat  same  Jim  Favers  dat  ef  he 
lay  de  weight  er  his  han'  on  wunner  his 
niggers,  he'd  slap  a  load  er  buck-shot  in 
'im ;  en,  bless  yo'  soul,  honey,  yo'  Unk 
Jeems  wuz  des  de  man  ter  do  it.  But  dey 
er  monst'us  perlite  unter  me,  dem  Favers 
is,"  pursued  the  old  man,  allowing  his  in- 
dignation, which  had  risen  to  a  white  heat, 
to  cool  oflf,  "  en  dey  better  be,"  he  added, 
spitefully,  *'  kaze  I  knows  der  pedigree  fum 
de  fus'  ter  de  las',  en  w'en  I  gits  my  Affikin 
up,  dey  aint  nobody,  less'n  it's  Miss  Sally 
'erse'f,  w'at  kin  keep  me  down. 

"  But  dat  aint  needer  yer  ner  dar,"  said 
Uncle  Remus,  renewing  his  attack  upon  the 
little  boy.  "  Wat  you  wanter  go  copyin' 
atter  dem  Favers  chillun  fer?  Youer  set- 
tin'  back  dar,  right  dis  minnit,  bettin'  longer 
yo'se'f  dat  I  aint  gwineter  tell  Miss  Sally, 
en  dar  whar  youer  lettin'  yo'  foot  slip,  kaze 
I'm  gwineter  let  it  pass  dis  time,  but  de 
ve'y  nex'  time  w'at  I  ketches  you  in  hoi- 


•  

lerin'  distuns  er  dem  Favers,  ri^ht  den  en 
dar  I'm  gwineter  take  my  foot  in  niy  han' 
en  go  en  tell  Miss  Sally,  en  ef  she  don't 
nataily  skin  you  'live,  den  she  aint  de  same 
'oman  w'at  she  useter  be. 

"  All  dish  yer  copyin'  atter  deze  yer 
Favers  put  me  in  min'  er  de  time  w*en  Brer 
Fox  gotter  copyin'  atter  Brer  Rabbit.  I 
done  tole  you  'bout  de  time  w'en  Brer  Rab- 
bit git  de  game  fum  Brer  Fox  by  makin' 
like  he  dead  ?"  • 

The  little  boy  remembered  it  very  dis- 
tinctly, and  said  as  much. 

"  Weil,  den,  old  Brer  Fox,  w'en  he  sec. 
how  slick  de  trick  wuk  wid  him,  he  say  ter 
hisse'f  dat   he   b'leeve   he'll    up'n'   try  de 
same  kinder  game  on  some  yuther  man,  en 
he   keep  on  watchin'  fer  his   chance,  twd 
bimeby,  one  day,  he  year  Mr.  Man  comin' 
down  de  big  road  in  his  one-hoss  waggin, 
kyar'n   some   chickens,   en   some  eggs,  en 
some  butter  ter  market.     Brer  Fox  year  'im 
comin',  he  did,  en  w'at  do  he  do  but  go  en 
lay  down  in  de  road  front  er  de  waggin  ? 
Mr.  Man,  he  druv  'long,  he  did,  cluckin* 
ter  de  boss  en  hummin'  ter  hisse'f,  en  w'en 
dey  git  mos'  up  ter  Brer  Fox,  de  boss,  he 
shy,  he  did,  en  Mr.  Man,  he  tuck'n  holler 
Wo !  en  de  boss,  he  tuck'n  wo'd.     Den  Mi. 
Man,  he  look  down,  en  he  see  Brer  Fox  lay- 
in'  out  dar  on  de  groun'  des  like  he  cole  ^n 
stiff,  en  w'en  Mr.  Man  see  dis,  he  holler  ouC ' 

"  *  Heyo !  Dar  de  chap  w'at  bin  naLl> 
bin'  up  my  chickens,  en  somebody  done 
gone  en  shot  off  a  gun  at  'im,  w'ich  I  wish 
she'd  er  bin  two  guns— dat  I  does  I ' 

**  Wid  dat,  Mr.  Man,  he  druv  on  en  le^ 
Brer  Fox  layin'  dar.  Den  Brer  Fox,  he  ^ 
up  en  run'  'roun'  thoo  de  woods  en  lay 
down  front  er  Mr.  Man  ag'in,  en  Mr.  Man 
come  drivin'  'long,  en  he  see  Brer  Fox,  en 
he  say,  sezee : 

"  *  Heyo !  Yer  de  ve'y  chap  w'at  bin 
'stroyin'  my  pigs.  Somebody  done  gan* 
en  kilt  'im,  en  I  wish  dey'd  er  kilt  'im  long 
time  ago.' 

"  Den  Mr.  Man,  he  druv  on,  en  de  waggio- 
w'eel  come  mighty  nigh  mashin'  Brer  Fox 
nose;  yit,  all  de  same.  Brer  Fox  'lipt  up  en 
run  'roun'  'head  er  Mr.  Man,  en  lay  down 
in  de  road,  en  w'en  Mr.  Man  come  'long» 
dar  he  wuz  all  stretch  out  like  he  big  'nirf 
fer  ter  fill  a  two-bushel  baskit,  en  he  look 
like  he  dead  'nuff  fer  ter  skin.     Mr.  Man 
druv  up,  he  did,  en  stop.     He  look  down 
pun  Brer  Fox,  en  den  he  look  all  'roun'  fcr 
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ter  see  w'at  de  'casion  er  all  deze  yer  dead 
Fox  is.  Mr.  Man  look  all  'roun',  he  did, 
but  he  don't  see  nothin*,  en  needer  do  lie 
year  nothin*.  Den  he  set  dar  en  study, 
en  bimeby  he  'low  ter  hisse'f,  he  did,  dat 
he  better  'zamin'  w'at  kinder  cu'us  z^tz^* 
done  bin  got  inter  Brer  Fox  fambly,  en  wid 
dat  he  lit  down  outer  de  waggin,  en  feel  er 
Brer  Fox  year;  Brer  Fox  year  feel  right 
worn.  Den  he  feel  er  Brer  Fox  neck ;  Brer 
Fox  neck  right  woni.  Den  he  feel  er  Brer 
Fox  in  de  short  ribs ;  Brer  Fox  all  soun'  in 
de  short  ribs.  Den  he  feel  er  Brer  Fox 
tim's ;  Brer  Fox  all  soun'  in  de  lira's.  Den 
be  tu'n  Brer  Fox  over,  en,  lo  en  beholes, 
Brer  Fox  right  limber.  Wen  Mr.  Man  see 
dis,  he  say  ter  hisse'f,  sezee : 

"  *  Heyo,  yer !  how  come  dis  ?     Dish  yer 

diicken-nabber  look  Hke  he  dead,  but  dey 

aint  no  bones  broked,  en  I  aint  see  no  blood, 

en  needer  does  I  feel  no  bruise;  en  mo'n 

dat  he  worn  en  he  limber,'  sezee.     *  Sump'n' 

wrong  yer,  sho' !     Dish  yer  pig-grabber  mout 

be  dead  en  den  ag'in  he  moutent,'  sezee ; 

'  but  ter  make  sho'  dat  he  is,  I'll  des  gin  'im 

a  whack  wid  my  w'ip-han'le,'  sezee ;  en  wid 

dat,  Mr.  Man  draw  back  en  fotch  Brer  Fox 

a  clip  behime  de  years— /«7tt/  / — en  de  lick 

come  so  hard  en  it  come  so  quick  dat  Brer 

Fox  thunk  sho  he's  a  goner;  but  'fo'  Mr. 

Man  kin  draw  back  fer  ter  fetch  'im  a  n'er 

wipe,  Brer  Fox,  he  scramble  ter  his  feet,  he 

did,  en  des  make  tracks  'way  fum  dar." 

Uncle  Remus  paused  and  shook  the  cold 
ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  then  applied  the 
moral: 

**  Dat  w'at  Brer  Fox  git  fer  playin'  Mr. 
^arty  en  copyin*  atter  yuther  folks,  en  dat 
des  de  way  de  whole  Smarty  fambly  gwineter 
^nae  out" 

V. 
MR.   rabbit's    astonishing    PRANK. 

"I  'speck  dat  'uz  de  reas'n  w'at  make 
^c  Brer  Rabbit  git  'long  so  well,  kaze  he 
Jii't  copy  atter  none  er  de  yuther  creeturs/* 
"nde  Remus  continued,  after  a  while. 
Jl.W'en  he  make  his  disappearance  'fo'  um, 
^  'uz  allers  in  some  bran  new  place.  Dey 
i^t  know  wharbouts  fer  ter  watch  out  fer 
*^  He  wuz  de  funniest  creetur  er  de  whole 
8*^g.  Some  folks  mouter  call  him  lucky, 
JJyit,  w'en  he  git  in  bad  luck,  hit  look  like 
"C.mo«'  allers  come  out  on  top.  Hit  look 
^ty  cu'us  now,  but  'twa'n't  cu'us  in  dem 
^ys>  kaze  hit  'uz  done  gun  up  dat,  strike 


*  Disease. 


'im  w'en  you  might  en  whar  you  would^ 
Brer  Rabbit  wuz  de  soopless  creetur  gwine* 

"  One  time,  he  sorter  tuck  a  notion,  ole 
Brer  Rabbit  did,  dat  he'd  pay  Brer  B'ar  a 
call,  en  no  sooner  do  de  notion  strike  'im 
dan  he  pick  hisse'f  up  en  put  out  fer  Brer 
B'ar  house." 

"  Why,  I  thought  they  were  mad  with  each 
other,"  the  little  boy  exclaimed. 

'*  Brer  Rabbit  pay  his  call  w'en  Brer  B'ar 
en  his  fambly  wuz  off  fum  home,"  Uncle 
Remus  explained,  with  a  chuckle  which  was  # 
in   the  nature  of  a    hearty  tribute   to  the 
crafty  judgment  of  Brother  Rabbit. 

"  He  sot  down  by  de  road,  en  he  see  uni 
go  by — ole  Brer  B'ar  en  ole  Miss  B'ar,  en 
der  two  twin-chilluns,  w'ich  one  un  um  wuz 
name  Kubs  en  de  t'er  one  wuz  name  Klibs." 

The  little  boy  laughed,  but  the  severe  seri- 
ousness of  Uncle  Remus  would  have  served 
for  a  study,  as  he  continued : 

"  Ole  Brer  B'ar  en  Miss  B'ar,  dey  went 
'long  ahead,  en  Kubs  en  Klibs,  dey  come 
shufflin*  en  scramblin'  'long  behime.  W'en 
Brer  Rabbit  see  dis,  he  say  ter  hisse'f  dat  he 
'speck  he  better  go  see  how  Brer  B'ar  gittin' 
on,  en  off  he  put.  En  'twa'n't  long  n'er 
'fo'  he  'uz  ransackin'  de  premmuses  same 
like  he  'uz  sho'  'nuff  patter-roller.  Wiles  he 
wuz  gwine  'roun'  peepin'  in  yer  en  pokin'  in 
dar,  he  gotter  foolin'  'mong  de  shelfe,  en  a 
bucket  er  honey  w'at  Brer  B'ar  got  hid  in 
de  cubbud  fall  down  en  spill  on  top  er  Brer 
Rabbit,  en  little  mo'n  he'd  er  bin  drown. 
Fum  head  ter  heels  dat  creetur  wuz  kiver'd 
wid  honey  ;  he  wa'n't  des  only  bedobble 
wid  it,  he  wuz  des  kiver'd.  He  hatter  set 
dar  en  let  de  natal  sweetness  drip  outen  his 
eyeballs  'fo'  he  kin  see  his  han'  befo'  'im, 
en  den,  atter  he  look  'roun'  little,  he  say  to 
hisse'f,  sezee: 

*•  *  Heyo,  yer !  W'at  I  gwine  do  now  ? 
Ef  I  go  out  in  de  sunshine,  de  bumly-bees 
en  de  flies  dey'll  swom  up'n'  take  me,  en  ef 
1  stay  yer.  Brer  B'ar'll  come  back  en  ketch 
me,  en  I  dunner  w'at  in  de  name  er  gracious 
I  gwine  do.' 

"  Ennyhow,  bimeby  a  notion  strike  Brer 
Rabbit,  en  he  tip  'long  twel  he  git  in  de 
woods,  en  w'en  he  git  out  dar,  w'at  do  he 
do  but  roll  in  de  leafs  en  trash  en  try  ter 
rub  de  honey  off'n  'im  dat  away.  He  roll, 
he  did,  en  de  leafs  dey  stick ;  Brer  Rabbit 
roll,  en  de  leafs  dey  stick,  en  he  keep  on 
roUin'  en  de  leafs  keep  on  stickin',  twel  atter 
w'ile  Brer  Rabbit  wuz  de  mos'  outlannish- 
lookin'  creetur*  dat  you  ever  sot  eyes  on.  En 
ef  Miss  Meadows  en  de  gals  could  er  seed 
'im  den  en  dar,  dey  wouldn't  ex  b\xx  i\o  tcvo* 
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Brer  Rabbit  call  at  der  house ;  'deed,  en  dat 
dey  wouldn't. 

"  Brer  Rabbit,  he  jump  'roun',  he  did,  en 
try  ter  shake  de  leafs  off'n  *im,  but  de  leafs, 
dey  aint  gwineter  be  shuck  off.  Brer  Rab- 
bit, he  shake  en  he  shiver,  but  de  leafs  dey 
stick ;  en  de  capers  dat  creetur  cut  up  out 
dar  in  de  woods  by  he  own-alone  se'f  wuz 
6can'lous — dey  wuz  dat ;  dey  wuz  scan'lous. 

"  Brer  Rabbit  see  dis  wasn't  gwineter  do, 
en  he  'low  ler  hisse'f  dat  he  better  be  gittin' 
'  on  todes  home,  en  off  he  put.  I  'speck  you 
done  year  talk  er  deze  yer  booggers  w*at  gits 
atter  bad  chilluns,"  continued  Uncle  Remus, 
in#  a  tone  so  seriously  confidential  as  to 
be  altogether  depressing ;  "  well,  den,  des 
*zackly  dat  away  Brer  Rabbit  look,  en  ef 
you'd  er  seed  'im  you'd  er  made  sho'  he  de 
gran'-daddy  er  all  de  booggers.  Brer  Rabbit 
pace  'long,  he  did,  en  ev'y  motion  he  make, 
de  leafs  dey'd  go  swishy-swushy^  splushy- 
splishy,  en,  fum  de  fuss  he  make  en  de  way 
he  look,  you'd  er  tuk  'im  ter  be  de  mos' 
suvvigus  varment  w'at  disappear  fum  de 
(ace  er  de  yeth  sence  ole  man  Noah  let 
down  de  draw-bars  er  de  ark  en  tu*n  de 
creeturs  loose ;  en  I  boun'  ef  you'd  er  struck 
up  long  wid  *im,  you'd  er  been  mighty  good 
en  glad  ef  you'd  er  got  off  wid  dat. 

"  De  fus'n  w'at  Brer  Rabbit  come  up  wid 
wuz  ole  Sis  Cow,  en  no  sooner  is  she  lay 
eyes  on  'im  dan  she  li'ist  up  'er  tail  in  de  ele- 
ments, en  put  out  like  a  pack  er  dogs  wuz 
atter  'er.  Dis  make  Brer  Rabbit  laff,  kaze 
he  know  dat  w'en  a  ole  settle*  'oman  like 
Sis  Cow  run  'stracted  in  de  broad  open 
day-time,  dat  dey  mus'  be  sump'n'  mighty 
cu'us  'bout  dem  leafs  en  dat  honey,  en 
lie  keep  on  a-rackin'  down  de  road.  De 
nex*  man  w'at  he  meet  is  a  black  gal  tollin' 
a  whole  passel  er  plantation  shotes,  en  w'en 
de  gal  see  Brer  Rabbit  come  prancin'  'long, 
she  fling  down  'er  basket  er  com  en  des 
fa'rly  fly,  en  de  shotes,  dey  tuck  thoo  de 
woods,  en  sech  n'er  racket  ez  dey  kick  up 
wid  der  runnin',  en  der  snortin',  en  der 
squealin'aint  never  bin  year  in  dat  settlement 
needer  before  ner  sence.  Hit  keep  on  dis 
away  long  ez  Brer  Rabbit  meet  anybody 
— dey  des  broke  en  run  like  de  Ole  Boy 
wuz  atter  um. 

"  Co'se,  dis  make  Brer  Rabbit  feel  mon- 
st'us  biggity,  en  he  'low  to  hisse'f  dat  he 
'speck  he  better  drap  'roun'  en  skummish  in 
de  neighberhoods  er  Brer  Fox  house.  En 
w'iles  he  wuz  stannin'  dar  runnin'  dis  'roun* 
in  his  min',  yer  come  ole  Brer  B'ar  en  all 
€r  his  fambly.  Brer  Rabbit,  he  git  cross- 
,ways  de  road,  he  did,  en   he  sorter  sidle 


todes  um.  Ole  Brer  B*ar,  he  stop  en  look, 
but  Brer  Rabbit,  he  keep  on  sidlin'  todes 
um.  Ole  Miss  B'ar,  she  stan'  it  long  ez 
she  kin,  en  den  she  fling  down  'er  parry- 
sol  en  tuck  a  tree.  Brer  B'ar  look  like  he 
gwineter  stan'  his  groun',  but  Brer  Rabbit 
he  jump  straight  up  in  de  a*r  en  gin  hisse'f 
a  shake,  en,  bless  yo'  soul,  honey  !  ole  Brer 
B'ar  make  a  break,  en  dey  tells  me  he  to' 
down  a  whole  panel  er  fence  gittin'  'way 
fum  dar.  En  ez  ter  Kubs  en  Klibs,  ^ 
tuck  der  hats  in  der  ban's,  en  dey  went 
skaddlin*  thoo  de  bushes  des  same  ez  a 
drove  er  bosses." 

"  And  then  what  ?  "  the  little  boy  asked. 

"  Brer  Rabbit  p'raded  on  down  de  road," 
continued  Uncle  Remus,  "  en  bimeby  yer 
come  Brer  Fox  en  Brer  Wolf,  fixin'  up  a 
plan  fer  ter  nab  Brer  Rabbit,  en  dey  wuz 
so  intents  on  der  confab  dat  dey  got  right 
on  Brer  Rabbit  'fo'  dey  seed  'im ;  but,  gen- 
tcrmens !  w'en  dey  did  ketch  a  glimpse  un 
'im,  dey  gun  'im  all  de  room  he  want. 
Brer  Wolf,  he  try  ter  show  off,  he  did,  kaze 
he  wanter  play  big  'fo'  Brer  Fox,  en  he 
stop  en  ax  Brer  Rabbit  who  is  he.  Brer 
Rabbit,  he  jump  up  en  down  in  de  middle 
er  de  road,  en  holler  out : 

"  *  I'm  de  Wull-er-de- Wust.*  I'm  de  Wull- 
er-de-Wust,  en  youer  de  man  I'm  atter!' 

"  Den  Brer  Fox,  he  stan'  off  en  ax  Brei' 
Rabbit  who  is  he,  en  Brer  Rabbit  'span' 
back: 

" '  I'm  de  WuU-er-de-Wust,  en  likewise 
youer  de  man  I'm  atter ! ' 

"  Den  Brer  Rabbit  jump  up  en  down  en 
make  like  he  gwine  atter  Brer  Fox  en  Brer 
Wolf,  en  de  way  dem  creeturs  lit  out  ^to 
dar  wuz  a  caution. 

"  Long  time  atter  dat,"  continued  Uncle 
Remus,  folding  his  hands  placidly  in  hi* 
lap  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  performed  * 
pleasant  duty, — "long  time  atter  dat, Bier 
Rabbit  come  up  wid  Brer  Fox  en  Brer  Wolf* 
en  he  git  behime  a  stump,  Brer  Rabbit  did> 
en  holler  out : 

"  *  I'm  de  Wull-er-de-Wust,  en  youer  d^ 
mens  I'm  atter ! ' 

"  Brer  Fox  en  Brer  Wolf,  dey  broke,  bi^ 
'fo'  dey  got  outer  sight  en  outer  year*!!* 
Brer  Rabbit  show  hisse'f,  he  did,  en  laugbfi* 
ter  kill  hisse'f.  Atterwuds,  Miss  Meado*^ 
she  year  'bout  it,  en  de  nex'  time  Brer  Fa* 
call,  de  gals  dey  up  en  giggle,  en  ax  'imef  hJJ 
aint  feard  de  Wull-er-de-Wust  raoutdrapin- 


Wull-erde-Wuts.     Probably  a  fimtastic  cfi^' 
of  "  will-o'-the-wisp,  "  though  this  u  not  *'/ 


*  Or 
ruption 
any  means  certain. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
THE   WAR    IN    LITHUANIA. 1708. 

After  the  declaration  of  the  interregnum 
in  Poland,  the  disasters  and  confusion   in 
that  unfortunate  country  increased.     Some 
of  the  nobles  declared  themselves  for  Stan- 
islas; others  waited  for  the  election  of  a 
new  king.     As  is  frecjuendv  the  case  in  civil 
wars,  families  were  dividea  and  had  mem- 
bers in  both  camps.     Prince  Yanusz  Wis- 
niowiecki,  the  Voievode  of  Cracow,  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  confederation  of  Lem- 
berg;  while  his  brother,  the  Grand  Hetman 
of  Lithuania,  after   some  hesitation,  went 
over  to  Kin^  Stanislas,  and  took  with  him 
the  Lithuanian  army.     General  Sienicki,  by 
a  secret  arrangement  with  Michael  Wisnio- 
wiecki,  captured  the  forty  thousand  rubles 
that  arrived  from  Moscow,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  oath,  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
Swedes,  and  established  himself  in  the  for- 
tress of   Bykhof.     Although    his   garrison 
was  small,  yet   it  required  a  considerable 
force  to   dislodge    him.      Lieutenant- Gen- 
eral Bauer  failed  at  the  first  storm.    Prince 
Wpnin  and  General  Hallart  were  sent  to 
reenforce  him,  and  engineers  were  demanded 
from  St    Petersburg    to   construct    mines. 
After  four  weeks'  siege  and  several  assaults, 
B/khof  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
Sienicki  was  carried  in  chains  to  Moscow, 
^here  he  ended  his  life  in  prison,  and  the 
gvrison,  about  three   thousand   men,  was 
>oit  to  Azof. 

The  Russians  were  hated  by  the  Poles, 
*nd  murders  were  not  infrequent  A  petty 
^eman,  Wiezicki,  living  in  Dub,  invited 
to  his  house  a  party  of  officers  and  soldiers 
^  the  Semdnofsky  regiment,  thirteen  in  all, 
^ho  were  going  to  Pinsk,  and  murdered 
^^  during  their  sleep.  "  I  am  very  sad," 
Peter  wrote  to  Captam  Izma  of  the  guard, 
"over  such  good  officers  and  soldiers,  with 
jiiom  I  had  grown  up  from  boyhood,"  and 
«  ordered  Sherem^tief  to  hunt  out  the 
J^ttrderers,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
*^*ests.  Wiezicki  and  nine  of  his  peasants 
^*fe  caught  and  executed. 

h  the  spring  of  1707,  four  months  be- 
^  Charles  actually  left  Saxony,  there  was 
^  nimor    that    he   was    about  to   march 


through  Poland  and  invade  Russia.  Peter 
immediately  sent  detachments  into  Great 
Poland,  toward  the  Silesian  frontier,  in 
order  to  devastate  the  country,  and  thus 
render  the  Swedish  march  more  difficult 
Towns  like  Rawicz  and  Lissa  were  burned 
and  destroyed,  bridges  were  broken  down, 
and  wells  filled  up.  Colonel  Schultz,  with 
his  band  of  Tartars  and  Kalmuks,  was  most 
active  in  this  kind  of  work. 

The  danger  seemed  so  pressing  that  the 
engineer  Iv&n  Kortchmin  was  sent  to 
Moscow,  to  put  the  fortifications  of  that 
city,  and  especially  of  the  Kremlin,  into 
thorough  repair.  He  arrived  there  in  the 
middle  of  June,  and  in  ten  days  the  work 
began.  But,  even  before  his  arrival,  the 
report  of  Charles's  march  had  reached 
Moscow,  and,  according  to  Pleyer,  **  the 
Muscovites  were  greatly  terrified.  Nobody 
spoke  of  anything  except  of  flight  or  death. 
Many  of  the  merchants,  under  pretext  of 
going  to  the  fair,  took  their  wives  and 
children  to  Archangel,  where  they  had 
usually  gone  alone.  The  great  foreign 
merchants  and  capitalists  hastened  to  go  to 
Hamburg  with  their  families  and  their 
properties,  while  the  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans went  into  their  service."  The  foreign- 
ers, not  only  of  Moscow,  but  of  all  the 
neighboring  towns,  applied  to  their  minis- 
ters for  protection,  "  as  they  feared  not 
only  the  harshness  and  rapacity  of  the 
Swedes,  but,  even  more,  a  general  rising 
and  massacre  in  Moscow,  where  people 
were  already  embittered  by  the  immeas- 
urable increase  of  the  taxes."  "  The  terror 
here  has  still  more  increased,"  he  wrote,  in 
a  subsequent  dispatch,  "  since  the  order 
has  arrived  to  repair  all  the  walls  around 
the  town  and  fortify  the  Kremlin.  An 
engineer  has  come  here  who  studied  for- 
tifications for  two  years  in  Berlin,  and  has 
drawn  up  a  plan  of  the  works.  The 
beautiful  old  church  of  Jerusalem,  or  the 
Trinity,  is  to  be  pulled  down.  The  Hos- 
pital row  of  shops,  famous  from  old  times, 
the  Foundry  Court,  the  Red  and  White 
walls,  with  all  the  churches,  houses,  mon- 
asteries,— all  he  proposes  to  pull  down, 
otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  shoot 
Five  thousand  men  are  at  work  every 
day.     The  people  are  so  enraged  that  the 
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engineer  does  not  dare  to  show  himself 
without  a  guard."  The  Jerusalem  Church 
referred  to  by  Pleyer  is  just  outside  of  the 
Kremlin,  and  is  that  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Church  of  St.  Basil  the 
Beatified,  with  its  eleven  domes,  each  of 
different  color  and  design.*  Fortunately 
for  the  beauty  of  Moscow,  this  plan  of 
wholesale  destruction  was  not  carried  out, 
and  this  church,  the  towers  and  walls  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  the  other  antiquities,  were 
preserved.  The  news  of  the  disorders  at 
Moscow  reached  the  army,  and  an  official 
proclamation  was  sent  back,  deriding  the 
fears  of  the  Muscovites  when  the  enemy 
was  not  as  near  as  he  had  been  previously, 
but  saying  that  precaution  was  better  than 
negligence,  and  quoting  the  old  Roman 
proverb :  "  A  wild  beast  cannot  harm  a 
cautious  horse."  Meanwhile,  two  men 
were  taken  from  every  house,  to  work  on 
the  fortifications,  or  three  rubles  had  to  be 
paid  every  month ;  and  so  strict  were  the 
demands  that  children  were  taken  from  the 
houses  as  pledges  for  the  appearance  of  the 
workmen.  In  November,  the  fortifications 
were  inspected  by  the  Tsar^itch  Alexis, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  army,  and 
Pleyer  writes :  "  In  the  last  six  months  the 
fortifications  have  made  great  progress. 
Guns  will  soon  be  placed  on  many  of  them, 
and  fire  can  be  opened.  The  engineer 
demands  10,000  cannon."  The  Tr6itsa 
Monastery  and  the  towns  of  Mozhdisk, 
S^rpukh6f,  Tver,  and  others,  were  fortified 
in  the  same  way. 

Peter  had  already,  in  January,  1707, 
given  Apraxin  orders  for  the  protection  of 
the  fi-ontier,  and  had  recommended  that, 
from  the  beginning  of  spring,  no  grain  nor 
hay  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
granaries  or  bams,  but  that  all  should  be 
concealed  in  the  woods  or  buried  in  the 
ground,  and  that  the  cattle  should  also  be 
hidden  in  the  woods  and  swamps,  in  places 
agreed  upon  beforehand  by  the  villagers, 
to  which  they  could  flee  on  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  The  army  was  strengthened 
with  fresh  recruits;  and  in  the  same  way 
that  Peter  had  taken  into  his  service  agents 
for  finding  out  new  sources  of  revenue,  so 
he  soon  had  agents,  paid  and  volunteer, 
informing  him  where  recruits  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  nobleman  Bezobrazof,  for 
instance,  reported  that  in  the  district  of 
Briansk  there  had  been  lately  a  vast  in- 


*  An  engraving  of  this  church  was  riven  on  page 
905  of  ScRiBNER°s  Monthly  for  April,  1880. 


crease  in  the  number  of  church  servitors, 
who  were  unnecessary  for  religious  pur- 
poses, but  would  make  excellent  dragoons 
or  soldiers.  Peter  replied  with  a  decree  to 
enroll  all  who  were  fit  for  military  service. 
Instructions  had  also  been  given  to  Ma- 
zeppa  for  the  defense  of  Kief  and  the 
Ukraine. 

The  Swedes,  by  remaining  in  Saxony, 
gave  Peter  time  for  preparation.  It  was 
not  until  August,  1707,  that  Charles  began 
to  move.  He  had  with  him  the  best  army 
he  had  yet  commanded,  composed,  with 
those  that  joined  him  at  Slupce,  of  44,000 
men,  in  excellent  condition,  well  clothed  and 
well  armed,  of  whom  24,000  were  cavalry. 
They  were  not  all  Swedes,  for  his  recruiting 
agents  had  been  very  busy  in  Saxony, 
Silesia,  and  other  German  countries.  Some 
of  his  best  officers,  however,  such  as  Arvid 
Horn  and  Magnus  Stenbock,  had,  for  un- 
known reasons,  gone  back  to  Sweden. 
Not  every  one  in  Europe  felt  as  sure  of  the 
Swedish  success  as  did  Charles.  Huyssen 
wrote  from  Vienna,  in  September,  that 
"  the  Swedes  marched  unwillingly,  and  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  become  quite  unac- 
customed to  war  after  their  long  repose 
and  luxurious  life  in  Saxony."  "  Some  — : 
even  predict  a  Russian  \dctory,  while  others-^ 
say  that  there  would  be  less  glory,  but  also^™ 

far  less  danger,  if  the  Tsar  should  with 

draw  his  troops  from  Poland,  and  diminish^fc 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  by  petty  skirmishe^iB 
and  by  sudden  attacks  by  the  Cossacks." 

Peter  himself  had  long  ago  decided  tha^ 
this  was  necessary.     A  council  of  war  ha(3 
resolved  not  to  risk  a  battle  in  Poland,  and 
even  not  on  the  frontier,  unless  it  were  ab— 
solutely  necessar)' ;  but  to  resist  at  the  river 
crossings,  harass   the   rear-guard,  and  lay 
waste  the  country  in  the  line  of  march.    On 
hearing  of  the  project  of  the  Swedes,  Men- 
shik6f  withdrew  from  Poland,  established  » 
strong  outpost   line  along   the    Bug,  from 
Pultusk   to    Brescz-Litewski,   and    took  » 
position  at  Dezentsoli,  between  Wilna  and 
Grodno,  while  Sherem^tief,  with  the  cavalry, 
was  at  Minsk.     Another  council  of  war  at 
Meretch  confirmed  what  had  been  decided 
upon  months  before  at  Zolkiew. 

Peter  again  experienced  the  excitement, 
the  anxiety,  and  the  dejection  which  over- 
came him  during  the  winter,  when  his  troop* 
were  shut  up  in  Grodno,  and  he  noticed  la 
himself  a  greater  irritability  than  at  any^timc"  , 
since  the  events  of  1698  and  1699.  In  a  fit 
of  anger  against  Aprdxin,  who  had  not  puD' 
ished   those  governors  who  had  sent  him 
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recruits  in  a  number  less  than  was  incumbent 
upon  them,  he  wrote,  sharply  :  "  That  you 
have  done  nothing  to  those  Voievodes  who 
have  not  brought  men  as  was  ordered,  that 
you  throw  the  blame  of  this  on  the  depart- 
ments of  Moscow,  which  is  not  to  your 
credit,  is  due  only  to  one  of  two  causes — 
either  to  laziness,  or  that  you  did  not  wish 
to  quarrel  with  them."  Aprdxin  felt  deeply 
hurt,  and  Peter  hastened  to  retract  his  bitter 
words,  and  wrote :  "  You  feel  aggrieved  at 
what  I  wrote  to  you  about  the  Voievodes. 
But,  for  God's  sake,  have  no  grief  about 
it,  for  really  I  bear  no  malice  to  you ;  but 
since  I  have  been  here  the  sHghtest  thing 
which  thwarts  me  puts  me  into  a  passion." 

There  was  reason   enough  for  this,  for 
while  the  Swedes  were  threatening  invasion, 
rebellions  broke  out  among  the  Bashkirs 
and  among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don — rebell- 
ions that  were  so  threatening  that  Peter  had 
resolved  to  go  to  the  Don  in  person.     Fort- 
unately,  the   Tsar   received    news   of   the 
quelling  of  these  insurrections  in  time  to 
l>cn<i  all  his  energies  to  the  war  with  Sweden. 
^We  will  go  on  with  the  history  of  the  cam- 
paign, leaving  for  the  present  the  account 
of  these  disturbances,  to  understand  which 
it   is  necessary  to  set  forth  with  some  detail 
tlie  internal   situation  of  the  empire  since 
tlie  batde  of  Narva. 

Although  Charles  left  Silesia  in  September, 
He  did  not  continue  his  march,  but  remained 
encamped  for  four  months  at  Slupce,  on  the 
banks  of   the  Vistula.     The  cause  of  this 
delay  is  unknown.  As  on  previous  occasions, 
Charles  may  have  preferred  a  winter  cam- 
paign simply  on  account  of  its  difficulties, 
or  he  may  have  feared  the  bad  roads  of  the 
Russian  autumn.    Some  delay,  at  least,  was 
caused  by  waiting  for  the  river  to  freeze. 
Bridges  could  not  be  built  on  account  of  the 
fapid  current  and  the  ice,  and  finally,  his 
"Jipatience  was  such  that  he  made  roads 
Over  the  thin  ice  with  straw  and  snow,  and 
Passed  in  comparative  safety  on  the  9th  of 
Januaiy.     This  long  stay  was  very  hard  for 
^c  unfortimate  Poles.    Stanislas  complained 
l>itterly,  and  said  the  Swedes  were  as  un- 
mcrdftil  to  his  poor  subjects  as  were  the 
Russians;    but    his    complaints    were    un- 
^ed.    "  The  Swedes,"  wrote  the  French 
"lister,  "  hold  the  Poles  in  contempt,  and 
^0  not  consider  them  worthy  of  attention, 
^  even  the  king  is  so  angry  over  their 
^^  and   wretched  behavior  that  he  has 
^0  compassion   for  them   individually   or 
^Bectively."      On  the   other  side   of  the 
"utula  there  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  pro- 


visions and  forage,  and  Quarter-master- 
General  Gyllenkrok  urged  the  King  to  go 
into  winter  quarters  there.  But  this  did 
not  enter  into  his  plans,  and  leaving  be- 
hind General  Krassow,  with  eight  thousand 
men,  to  support  the  tottering  throne  of  Stan- 
islas, he  set  out  for  Lithuania.  Instead  of 
taking  the  usual  road  through  Pultusk, 
Ostrolenka,  and  Lomza,  along  the  Bug  and 
the  Nareva,  even  though  it  was  occupied  by 
Russians,  he  chose  the  seldom-traveled  route 
farther  to  the  north,  along  the  Prussian 
boundaries,  through  the  forests  and  swamps 
of  Masuria,  as  many  thought,  simply  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  marching  where  no 
army  had  been  before.  The  King  and  all 
were  obliged  to  bivouac  in  the  snow  .without 
tents,  and  in  spite  of  the  blazing  fires  and 
the  military  music  which  Charles  kept  up  all 
night  to  inspirit  the  men,  many  lives  were 
lost  from  the  cold  and  fatigue.  Horses  died 
in  such  numbers  that  a  great  part  of  the 
baggage  had  to  be  abandoned.  Worse  than 
all  for  the  Swedes  was  the  hostility  of  the 
populadon — a  wild  race,  habituated  by  their 
contests  with  bears  and  wolves  to  the  use 
of  fire-arms,  and  scarcely  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  their  own  king.  They  hid 
behind  trees  and  bushes,  and  shot  down  the 
Swedish  soldiers.  Charles  himself  narrowly 
escaped  a  bullet.  To  stop  this  partisan 
warfare,  the  angry  King  gave  orders  to  hang 
the  peasants  as  fast  as  they  were  caught, 
and  bum  their  houses.  On  one  day  General 
Creutz  captured  a  band  of  fifty  men,  and 
compelled  them  to  hang  one  another,  the 
last  man  being  butchered  by  the  soldiers. 
Even  women  and  children  were  not  spared. 
At  last  a  large  band  collected,  and  offered 
the  Swedes  free  passage  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  payment  of  ten  thalers  for 
every  horse.  Otherwise,  they  said,  no  man 
should  depart  alive.  The  King  himself 
came  to  the  conference,  and  the  leader 
of  the  peasants,  standing  behind  the  barri- 
cade, said :  "  These  lands  belong  to  the 
peasants,  and  they  are  not  willing  to  let 
any  one  through  unless  the  money  be  paid 
down,  and  some  officers  left  as  surety." 
"  When  the  peasant  leader,"  says  Hultmann, 
the  King's  butler,  in  his  diary,  "had  spoken 
thus  audaciously,  the  King  had  his  old  body- 
servant,  Mans  Lenk,  slyly  put  a  ball  through 
him,  so  tliat  he  sank  down  on  the  spot" 

Another  Swedish  account  confirms  this 
with  the  words :  *'  In  this  way  his  majesty 
taught  the  peasants  something  else  than  to 
presume  to  treat  with  a  king." 

Peter  had  passed  the  summit  m  "^cA^iv^^ 
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suffering  from  fever  the  whole  of  the  two 
months  he  was  in  Warsaw,  and  coming  up 
slowly  through  Lithuania,  inspecting  the 
military  positions  as  he  passed,  arrived  in 
St.  Petersburg  at  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. It  is  in  such  hasty  visits  as  this  that 
the  all-embracing  energy  of  Peter  seems 
most  apparent.  He  inspected  the  fortifica- 
tions at  St.  Petersburg,  Schlusselburg,  and 
Cronstadt;  was  constant  in  attendance  at 
the  Admiralty,  and  besides  the  numerous 
orders  he  gave  for  recruiting,  for  supplying 
and  clothing  his  troops,  for  the  defense  of 
the  frontier,  he  found  time  to  send  a  word 
of  condolence  to  the  father  of  Prince  Ivdn 
Troekiirof;  to  write  to  the  Princess  Men- 
shik6f  a  friendly  note,  in  which  he  begged 
her  to  take  better  care  of  her  husband,  and 
"  feed  him  up  so  that  he  should  not  look 
as  thin  as  when  at  Meretch";  to  send  two 
Latin  books  to  Aprdxin  to  be  translated 
into  Russian ;  and  to  give  orders  for  training 
the  pups  of  his  favorite  dog.  More  than 
all  this,  he  accomplished  an  act  about  which 
he  had  long  been  troubled  in  mind : — he 
was  privately  married  to  his  beloved  Cath- 
erine, in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
some  time  in  the  month  of  November.  The 
Feast  of  St.  Alexander  Nefsky  he  celebrated 
in  the  house  of  Menshikof,  and  wrote  to 
him :  *^  On  your  name's-day  we  were  merrier 
than  I  have  ever  been  since  the  death  of 
Lefort."  A  week  later  there  was  a  similar 
feast  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  and  in  sending 
the  account  of  it  to  Menshik6f,  Peter  added 
a  new  cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  his 
Dutch  cows.  The  same  day  he  set  out  for 
Moscow,  to  pass  the  Christmas  holidays. 
There  he  found  work  for  his  hands  in  pro- 
viding for  the  sufferers  by  a  recent  confla- 
gration ;  in  enlarging  and  supplying  his  new 
apothecary's  establishment,  and  in  sending 
medicines  throughout  the  countr)^  especially 
to  the  field  hospitals;  in  studying  the  ques- 
tion of  regulating  the  proof  of  silver;  in 
supplying  his  printing-office  with  the  new- 
fashioned  type  of  his  invention  which  had 
just  arrived  from  Holland ;  in  regulating  the 
salaries  of  his  embassadors  and  providing 
for  their  regular  payment ;  in  arranging  to 
send  ten  young  Russians  abroad;  in  provid- 
ing for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
clergy ;  and,  to  insure  the  proper  style,  in 
ordering  all  clothes  and  hats  to  be  made 
after  the  German  pattern  and  to  be  stamped 
at  Moscow. 

On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Swedes, 
Peter  hastened  to  the  army,  and  arrived  in 
Grodno  on  the  ist  of  February.     Four  days 


afterward  he  wrote  to  Aprdxin  to  hasten  to 
Wilna,  but,  "  if  you  have  already  come  to 
Wilna,  go  no  farther,  for  the  enemy  is  already 
with  us."  The  enemy  turned  out  to  be 
Charles,  who,  hearing  that  Peter  was  in 
Grodno,  and  wishing  to  celebrate  his  name's- 
day,  rode  hastily  forward  with  nine  hundred 
cavalry,  drove  back  Miihlenfeld,  who,  with 
two  thousand  cavalry,  was  guarding  the 
bridge,  and  entered  the  town  only  two 
hours  after  Peter  had  left  When  the  Tsar 
the  next  day  discovered  that  the  whole 
Swedish  army  had  not  advanced,  and  to 
what  a  small  number  of  men  his  troops  had 
yielded,  he  sent  three  thousand  men  back 
to  Grodno  to  surprise  the  Swedes.  They 
reached  the  town  at  midnight,  overpowered 
the  small  guard,  and  came  within  an  ace 
of  capturing  Charles,  who,  together  with 
Renskjold  and  the  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg, 
had  rushed  into  the  street,  and  had  got  in- 
volved in  the  throng.  With  the  help  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  took  their  part,  the  Swedes 
after  a  long  struggle  drove  the  Russians  out 
of  the  town.  Miihlenfel^  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  but  escaped  to  the  Swedes, 
to  whom  he  communicated  all  he  knew  about 
the  Russians.  He  was  subsequently  taken 
prisoner  at  Poltava,  tried,  and  shot. 

From  Meretch,  Peter  ordered  Menshikof 
to  cut   and   barricade  the  roads  in  every 
direction,   and    intrust    the    rear-guard  tc^ 
faithful  and  capable  officers.     On  the  8d^. 
of  February  he  was  at  Wilna,  still  uncer — 
tain  which  way  Charles  intended  to  march.  ,^ 
though   he   had   before   felt  sure  that  th^ 
purpose  of  the  King  was  to  occupy  Livo- 
nia, and  thence  advance  upon  Pskof  and 
N6vgorod.     Charles   at   first   moved  fronn 
Grodno   north-eastward   to   Smorgone,  fa>- 
mous  for  its  dancing  bears,  and,  it  seemed , 
intended  to  march  directly  to  Pskof,  but, 
after  waiting  there  a  time,  he  turned  south- 
eastward   to    Rad6shkovitchi    (Radoszko- 
wicze),  where  he  staid  until  June.     In  order 
to    protect    the    northern    frontier,    Peter, 
while  still  at  Grodno,  had  written  to  Cyril 
Naryshkin,  the  commander  of  Pskof,  ordering 
him  to  provide  for  the  active  defense  of  Pskof 
and  Dorpat,  by  strengthening  the  fortifica- 
tions,  and  digging  mines,  though  not  putting 
powder  in  them;  and  further  commanded 
him  to  send  to  Vologda  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Dorpat,  allowing  them  to  take  their  money 
with  them,  but  registering  and  taking  pos- 
session of  their  other  property.     The  o^cct 
of  the  Tsar  was  to  render  the  country  easier 
to  defend,  by  removing  those  inhabitants 
who  might   sympathize  with   the  Swedes, 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  in  case  Livonia  were 
re-occupied,  to  provide  Russia  with  colo- 
nies of  useful  and  hard-working  artisans. 
What  the  inhabitants  of  Livonia  were  again 
called  upon  to  suffer,  we  can  see  from  what 
took  place  at  Dorpat : 

"  On  the   19th   of  February,   the    pastors  were 
obliged   to  give  out  from  their  pulpits  the   order 
that  the  inhabitants  should  sell  their  houses  within 
a  week,  and  be  ready  to  go  to  the  interior  of  Russia, 
with  all  their  property  laden  on  one,  or  at  most  two, 
sledges.     On  the  reading  of  this  command,  the  poor 
citizens  became  so  confounded  that  their  weeping 
and  groaning  had  no  end«     All  prayers  for  mercy 
were  vain.     People  were  oblieea  to  comply  witn 
the  orders,  and  make  their  sad  and  hasty  prepara- 
tions.    Every  one,  indeed,  was  allowed  to  turn  his 
property   into  money.      But  who   could    buy   the 
booses  that  were  oflfered  for  sale,  when  everybody 
bad  to  emigrate  ?    Russian  soldiers,  and  people  from 
the  country,  now  could  get  furniture  for  the  tenth, 
or  even  for  the  hundr^th,  part  of  its  value,  and 
were  soon   anwillin|^    to   offer    anything,   as   they 
hoped  to  get  everythmg  for  nothing  as  soon  as  the 
inhi^tants   had  gone.     On  the   loth  of  February, 
the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  went  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.     It  was  a  heart-rending  sepa^ation  from  one 
another,  from  the  city  and  church  of  their  fathers, 
and  perhaps,  also,   from  their   faith,  for   the  poor 
people  went  as  if  into  a  Babylonian  imprisonment. 
TThey  would  be  separated  from  each  other,  scattered 
over  a  bx  land,  and  settled  among  stranee  people, 
€>f  other  manners,  other   speech,  and   omer   faith. 
The  day  of  departure  was  set  for  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary.   The  cold  was  terrible,  but  all  had  to  ^ — 
young  and  old,   well  and   sick,   even   the  dying; 
every  one  with  tiie  best  of  his  goods  packed  on  carts 
and  sledges,  the  poorest  on  wretched  sledges  fastened 
to  the  train,  and  all  this  amidst  weeping,  wailing, 
and  moanin?.      The  departure  took  place  after  a 
sommons  and  in  a  certain  order.    The  start  was  early 
in  the  morning,  and  only  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon did  the  last  sledge  leave  the  town,  whereupon 
^e  Rossians  fired  off  the  cannon  on  the  walls,  as 
though  they  had   gained  a  victory.     The  following 
^y,  the  church  beSs,  the  great  chandeliers,  and  the 
*^pcr  roofs,  were  taken  for  the  account  of  the  Tsar, 
*^  what  remained  besides  was  sold  at  a  nominal 
P"ce.    Finally,  the  fortifications  were  blown  up,  and 
^chouses  of  the  whole  town  burnt  to  ashes.' 

Odier  towns  were  treated  in  a  similar  way, 
^dfrom  Narva  and  Ingria  alone  seventy- 
^Qe  families  were  sent  to  Vologda  and 
seventy-seven  to  Kazan.  These  harsh  pro- 
^^^ngs,  however,  were  useless,  for  Charles 
Wmade  up  his  mind  to  turn  to  the  Ukraine, 
but  none  laiew  it  except  his  most  intimate 
^visers,  much  less  the  Russians. 

,  While  the  Swedes  were  at  Radoshko- 
▼itdhi,  Peter,  who  was  ill  with  fever  and 
®^citement,  took  advantage  of  the  lull  in  the 
^^paign  to  go  back  to  St.  Petersburg, 
^bcre  he  arrived  on  the  last  day  of  March. 
^  fortnight  later,  he  writes  to  Gol6f  kin  : 

People  say  that  where  God  has  built  a 
church  the  devil  has  put  an  altar.     Although 


hitherto  I  have  always  been  as  well  here  as 
in  Paradise,  now  I  do  not  know  how  I 
brought  my  fever  with  me  from  Poland, 
although  I  took  good  care  of  myself  in  the 
sledge,  and  was  well  clad,  for  I  have  been 
tormented  with  it  during  the  whole  of  Passion 
week,  and  even  at  Easter  I  could  hear 
nothing  except  the  beginning  of  the  Vespers 
and  the  Gospel,  on  account  of  illness.  Now, 
thank  God !  I  am  getting  better,  but  still  do 
not  go  out  of  the  house.  The  holidays 
have  not  been  celebrated  at  all  as  they 
should  be ;  for,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  we  were  always  in  red,  whereas  now  we 
are  forced  to  stay  in  gray.  The  fever  was 
accompanied  by  pains  in  my  throat  and 
chest,  and  ended  in  a  cough,  which  is  now 
very  severe."  Two  days  afterward  he 
wrote  again  :  "  I  beg  you  to  do  everything 
that  can  possibly  be  done  without  me. 
When  I  was  well  I  let  nothing  pass,  but 
now  God  sees  what  I  am  after  this  illness, 
which  this  place  and  Poland  have  caused 
me,  and  if  in  these  next  weeks  I  have  no 
time  for  taking  medicine  and  for  resting, 
God  knows  what  will  happen."  On  receiv- 
ing news  from  Menshikof  that  the  Swedes 
were  preparing  two  or  three  bridges  over 
the  rivers,  Peter  answered  on  the  2i:th  of 
April,  begging  him  not  to  summon  him  to 
the  army  any  sooner  than  was  absolutely 
necessary,  as  he  greatly  needed  rest  and 
further  treatment.  "You  yourself  know 
that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  write  in  this 
way,  but  God  sees  how  little  strength  I 
have,  and  without  health  and  strength  it  is 
impossible  to  be  of  service.  But  if  for  five 
or  six  weeks  from  this  time  I  can  stay  here 
and  take  medicine,  I  then  hope,  with  God's 
aid,  to  come  to  you  well.  If  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  to  come,  be  good  enough 
to  have  relays  placed,  for  you  can  judge  of 
the  proper  time  better  than  I  can  here." 

In  the  midst  of  his  weakness  from  fever 
and  medicine,  in  the  midst  of  his  anxieties 
about  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt  on  the  Don,  Peter 
was  cheered  by  the  presence  of  his  family. 
His  sister  Natalia,  his  half-sisters  Mary  and 
Theodosia,  his  sister-in-law,  the  widowed 
Tsaritsa  Prascovia,  for  whom  he  had  always 
a  sincere  affection,  with  her  three  daughters, 
all  came  to  visit  him  at  St.  Petersburg.  He 
was  able  to  meet  them  at  Schliisselburg  in 
April,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  showing 
them  his  new  town,  his  fleet,  and  his  con- 
quests, for  they  remained  for  more  than  two 
months  in  St.  Petersburg;  they  went  to 
Cronstadt   and  were  entertained  on  board 
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ship,  and  they  accompanied  him  to  Koporie, 
Yamburg,  and  Narva,  where  they  celebrated 
his  name*s-day.  That  feast  was  clouded  by 
the  death  of  his  little  daughter  Catherine; 
but  a  great  object  had  been  attained — his 
sisters  had  made  the  official  acquaintance 
of  Catherine  as  his  wife.  Their  visit  at  this 
time  showed  the  confidence  of  the  Tsar  in 
the  safety  of  St.  Petersburg.  Meanwhile, 
the  Tsar^vitch  Alexis  was  at  Moscow,  in 
charge  of  the  fortifications,  and,  by  his 
•  indifference  and  his  lack  of  energy,  was 
,  causing  anxiety  to  his  father.  To  his  con- 
fessor he  had  even  expressed  doubts  as  to 
the  utility  of  these  fortifications,  and  had 
said  that  "  if  the  'Fsar's  army  could  not  hold 
back  the  Swedes,  Moscow  would  not  stop 
them."  The  intercession  of  Catherine  was 
necessary  to  avert  Peter's  anger,  which  the 
secret  interviews  of  Alexis  with  his  mother 
had  greatly  increased. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  Charles  finally 
broke  up  his  quarters  at  Radoshkovitchi, 
and  on  the  29th  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Berezina.  A  ])art  of  the  Russian  army 
was  drawn  up  at  Borisof;*  but  Charles, 
leaving  a  few  regiments  under  Colonel 
Sparre  to  make  a  feint,  marched  through  the 
woqds  and  morasses,  and  crossed  with 
safety  considerably  lower  down.  Shere- 
m^tief  and  Menshik(Sf  resolved  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  Swedes  over  the  little 
river  of  Bibitch  (Wabis),  at  the  little  town 
of  Gol6ftchin  (Holowczyn),  known  in  old 
Russian  history  for  the  victory  of  Prince 
Yaropolk  over  Prince  Vselav  of  Polotsk, 
where  marshes  and  ponds  gave  them  a 
strong  p>osition.  Unfortunately,  they  posted 
their  left  wing,  commanded  by  Prince 
R6pnin,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
rest  of  the  army,  in  such  a  way  that  their 
own  communications  were  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult, on  account  of  the  marshes.  Charles, 
having  placed  his  cannon  in  a  commanding 
position  the  night  before,  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th,  covered  by  the  artillery  fire 
and  a  fog,  crossed  the  river  and  the 
swamp  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  attacked 
the  wing  commanded  by  Prince  R6pnin, 
and  after  a  severe  contest  of  several 
hours,  in  which  the  Swedes  used  chiefly 
their  bayonets,  as  their  powder  was  wet, 
compelled  the  Russians  gradually  to  retire 
into  the  forests.  The  cavalry  under  Goltz, 
which  supported  Repnin,  had  also  a  sharp 
fight  with  the  King's  Brabants  and  body- 
guard ;  but  the  main  body,  under  Shereme- 


*  Where  Napoleon  crossed,  on  November  17, 1812. 


tief,  was  unable  to  reach  them  in  time»  and 
the  whole  army  retreated  to  the  Dnieper, 
and  took  positions  at  Mohil^f,  Sklof,  and 
Kopos.  The  Swedish  loss  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  sixty  dead  (includmg 
General  von  Wrangel),  and  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty  wounded;  the 
Russian  to  one  hundred  and  nineteen  killed, 
and  six  hundred  and  seventeen  wounded. 

It  was  a  Swedish  victory,  but^  although 
the  Russians  had  retired,  they  had  gained 
one  of  their  ends — that  of  weakening  the 
Swedish  forces,  and  when  Peter,  who  was 
already  on  his  way  to  the  army,  received  the 
first  news  of  the  battle,  and  beheved  that  a 
third  of  his  troops  had  supported  for  some 
time  the  Swedish  onset  and  had  retired  in 
good  order,  he  was  well  satisfied.  When  he 
came  to  learn  the  details,  he  was  angry 
over  the  bad  conduct  of  some  of  R^pnm's 
troops,  especially  of  a  new  regiment,  and,  in 
spite  of  Repnin's  protest,  ordered  a  strict 
investigation,  and  the  punishment  of  aQ 
offenders  against  good  discipline.  The 
Swedes,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  well  of  the 
behavior  of  Repnin's  men,  and  the  greatest 
fault  of  the  Russians  lay  in  the  bad  disposi- 
tion of  their  troops.  Charles  considered  this 
battle  one  of  the  best  of  his  exploits,  but  it 
was  the  last.     Here  his  star  began  to  pale. 

Four  days  after  the  batde  of  Gol6ftchin, 
it  was  decided  at  a  council  of  war  not  to 
attempt  to  defend  Mohil^f,  but  to  abandon 
it  to  the  enemy,  and  to  concentrate  at 
Gorki,  north-east  of  Mohil^f,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Dnieper,  thus  protecting  the 
road  to  Smolensk  and  Moscow.  Charles 
occupied  Mohilef,  and  found  there  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  provisions  to  keep  his 
troops  for  some  time,  while  waiting  the 
arrival  of  Lewenhaupt  with  eleven  thousand 
troops  and  a  train  of  necessary  stores,  pro- 
visions, and  artillery.  He  also  waited  for 
the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
Ukraine.  He  was,  however,  too  impatient 
to  wait  long,  and  crossed  the  Dnieper  on 
the  1 6th  of  August  and  marched  toward 
Tchirikof,  on  the  river  Sozh.  The  light 
Russian  cavalry  hovered  about  the  Swedish 
advance,  capturing  and  killing  stragglers 
and  destroying  the  roads  and  bndges.  The 
summer  was  unusually  rainy,  and  the  Swedes 
suffered  much  from  the  want  of  tents,  and 
the  provisions  ran  short,  so  that  the  soldieis 
were  obliged  to  collect  the  grain  firom  the  fields 
and  bruise  it  between  stones.  Disease  was 
the  consequence  of  the  bad  food  and  the 
bad  weather,  and  there  were  no  medicines. 
The  Swedish  soldiers  said :    "  We  have  only 
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three  physicians — Doctor  Brandy,  Doctor 
Garlic,  and  Doctor  Death."  Peter  and  the 
main  body  of  the  Russian  troops  moved 
from  Gorki  to  Mstislavl,  and  Charles,  get- 
ting tired  of  skirmishes,  turned  northward 
toward  Mstislavl,  and  met  the  Russians  at 
Dobry  on  the  9th  of  September. 

This   time  the   Russians,   under    Prince 
Michael  Galitsyn  and  General  Pflug,  began 
the  attack,  and,  after  a  two  hours'  hard  fight, 
when  the  Swedes  were  reenforced,  they  re- 
tired in  good  order,  having   captured  six 
Swedish  standards.      The  Swedish  loss  in 
this  sharply  contested  fight  was  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  killed  and  seven  hun- 
dred  and   fifty   wounded.      The    Russians 
lost  two  hundred  and  ten  killed  and  about 
twelve  hundred    wounded.*     Galitsyn   re- 
ceived the  Order  of  St.  Andrew  for  his  brav- 
ery, and    Peter    wrote    to    Apraxin  :    "  I 
solemnly  assure  you  that  since  I  began  to 
serve  I  have  never  seen  such  fire  or  such 
orderly  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  soldiers 
(God  grant  it  so  in  future  as  well !),  and 
the  Swedish  king  himself  has  not  seen  such 
an  action  in  the   course  of  this  war.      O 
God,  do  not  take  away  thy  mercy  from  us 
for  the  future !  " 

After  the  affair  of  Dobry,  the  Russians 
retreated  northward,  burning,  as  they  passed, 
the  town  of  Mstislavl.  Charles  followed 
them  as  far  as  the  Russian  frontier  at  Ta- 
tarsk,  but  did  not  cross  it,  though  he 
niched  along  it  for  some  distance.  On 
one  occasion  he  ran  great  danger,  in  a 
sharp  skirmish  with  the  Russian  cavalry. 
Charles  had  not  believed  that  the  same  sys- 
tem of  defense  by  devastating  the  country 
would  be  pursued  in  the  Russian  provinces, 
^d  had  thought'  that,  however  he  might 
treat  Poland,  ^e  Tsar  would  not  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  sufferings  and  loss  of  his  own 
subjects.  But  the  Swedes  now  saw  nothing 
^t  the  flames  and  smoke  of  burning  Rus- 
s^  villages,  and  news  came  that  a  whole 
forest  had  been  hewn  down,  to  obstruct  the 
roads  leading  to  Smolensk.  Charles  did 
what  for  him  was  unusual,  and  asked  for 
^vice.  In  a  council  of  war.  Piper  urged 
the  imperative  necessity  of  the  junction  with 
^'^enhaupt,  who  might  be  attacked  and 
pcaten  by  the  Russians  and  lose  his  provis- 
^^^'^  But  considerations  of  prudence  yielded 
to  the  hopes  Charles  had  of  his  being  joined 
"Y  twenty  thousand  Cossacks  under  Ma- 


*  "Hiii  battle  is  also  called  that  of  Malaitcha  ( Mal- 
Jy^*)  or  Tch^maya  Napa,  from  a  little  stream 
o^'ving  throng  the  moor  where  it  was  fought 


zeppa ;  and,  refusing  to  go  back  or  to  wait,  he 
burned  his  superfluous  baggage,  and,  on  the 
26th  of  September,  began  his  march  south- 
ward, thus  sacrificing  Lewenhaupt,  who  was 
then  on  the  Dnieper,  near  Sklof,  only  sixty 
miles  away  in  a  direct  line,  and  who  could 
have  been  met  by  a  march  of  three  days. 

The  idea  of  marching  into  the  Ukraine 
had  long  been  in  the  mind  of  Charles.  He 
had  let  the  proper  time  for  a  favorable  peace 
go  by.  He  had  refused,  from  arrogance,  to 
take  the  northern  road  to  Livonia ;  he  now 
found  the  eastern  one  to  Smolensk  and 
Moscow  difficult,  if  not  impracticable ;  the 
southern  road  remained.  He  felt  the  need 
of  allies,  and  he  counted  on  rebellions  and 
insurrections.  He  expected,  too,  a  strong 
diversion  to  be  made  on  the  northern  frontier 
by  General  Lybecker. 

When  Lewenhaupt  left  the  King's  head- 
quarters, early  in  May,  he  had  instructions 
to  get  ready  all  the  men  he  could  muster, 
—  about  eleven  thousand, —  a  train  of 
artillery  and  ammunition,  stores  and  pro- 
visions enough  to  last  them  for  twelve 
weeks,  and  the  whole  army  for  six  weeks. 
The  further  order  of  the  King,  that  he 
should  start  at  the  beginning  of  June 
and  march  to  the  Berezfna,  reached  him 
so  late  that  with  all  his  diligence  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  set  out  before  July. 
The  constant  rains  made  the  roads  bad, 
the  great  train  of  wagons  impeded  him,  and 
he  arrived  at  Sklof  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, just  in  time  to  receive  a  courier  who 
had  left  the  King's  army  only  twenty- four 
hours  before,  with  orders  (which,  however, 
had  been  kept  back  for  two  days  before  be- 
ing sent)  to  cross  the  Dnieper  and  the  Sozh 
and  march  to  Starodiib  in  the  Ukraine.  Lew- 
enhaupt felt  as  though  these  orders  were  his 
death-blow,  for  between  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Sozh  stood  the  whole  Russian  army. 
He  would  have  preferred  to  keep  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  thus  pro- 
tected against  the  Russians,  until  a  favor- 
able opportunity  came  for  joining  the  main 
army.  He  suspected  ill-will  or  treachery 
at  head-quarters  in  the  delay  attending  his 
orders.  Crossing  the  Dnieper  at  Sklof,  keep- 
ing as  far  as  he  could  from  the  Russians, 
and  disseminating  false  reports  of  his  where- 
abouts, after  a  march  of  seven  days,  im- 
peded by  bad  roads  and  broken  bridges,  he 
arrived  at  Liesna,  a  few  miles  from  Propo- 
isk,  and  in  one  day  more  would  have 
crossed  the  Sozh  and  have  been  compara- 
tively safe.  But  on  the  9th  of  October  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Russians,  who  had.  fcV- 
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lowed  him  for  several  days,  and  on  the  pre- 
vious afternoon  had  succeeded  in  outflank- 
ing him.  All  he  could  do  was  to  send  the 
greater  part  of  the  train  on  to  Propoisk  with 
a  guard,  and  to  prepare  to  fight.  A  fierce 
battle  ensued,  which  lasted  the  whole  after- 
noon, with  no  actual  result,  for  both  sides 
maintained  their  ground.  When  night  came 
on,  Lewenhaupt  buried  his  artillery,  burned 
the  wagons  which  were  still  with  him,  used 
the  horses  for  mounting  'his  infantry,  and 
pressed  on  to  Propoisk.  The  trains  sent 
there  had  got  into  confusion,  and  as  it  was 
impossible  to  get  them  over  the  Sozh,  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  bridges, 
they  also  were  burned,  and  Lewenhaupt 
was  obliged,  with  the  remains  of  his  army, 
to  follow  the  river  until  he  found  a  ford. 
He  finally  succeeded  in  joining  a  portion  of 
Charles's  army,  on  the  21st  of  October.  The 
Russians,  who  had  fourteen  thousand  men 
engaged,  lost  one  thousand  one  hundred 
killed  and  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-six  wounded,  while  Lewenhaupt  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  to  Charles  only  about  six 
thousand  men,  out  of  the  eleven  thousand 
with  which  he  started  from  Riga.  Over  three 
thousand  had  been  taken  prisoners ;  the  re- 
mainder had  died  or  had  deserted ;  the  stores, 
medicine,  and  ammunition,  of  which  the 
Swedes  had  so  much  need,  had  been  lost, 
and  forty-four  standards  and  seventeen  guns 
had  been  captured.  Charles  had  never  ap- 
preciated rightly  the  military  qualities  of 
Lewenhaupt,  and  although  he  received  him 
well  on  his  arrival,  he  soon  manifested  a 
coolness  toward  him,  gave  him  no  com- 
mand, and  did  not  again  during  the  cam- 
paign make  use  of  his  great  experience. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  effect  of  this  battle  was 
that  it  dispirited  the  Swedes  and  destroyed 
their  self-confidence,  and  raised  the  hopes  of 
the  Russians,  who  believed  that  Lewenhaupt 
had  a  force  superior  in  numbers  to  their 
own.  Peter  wrote  :  "  This  victory  may  be 
called  our  first,  for  we  have  never  had  such 
a  one  over  regular  troops.  In  very  truth,  it 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  subsequent  good 
fortune  of  Russia,  for  it  was  the  first  proof 
of  our  soldiers,  and  it  put  hearts  into  our 
men,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  battle  of 
Poltava." 

To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  the  Swedes 
met  with  a  great  disaster  in  the  north. 
Charles  had  relied  on  his  great  fleet  to 
destroy  that  of  the  Tsar,  and  aid  General 
Lybecker  in  an  attack  on  Cronstadt  and 


St.  Petersburg.     But  the  fleet  could  not  be 
equipped,  as,  afler  raising  and  supplying 
the  forces  of  Lybecker  and  Lewenhaupt, 
there  was  no  money  in  the  Swedish  treas- 
ury.    Only  a  small  division,  imder  Admiral 
Anckarstjema,  took  the  sea,  but  even  that 
was  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Reval, 
and  was  too  weak  to  attack  the   Russian 
fleet,  which  was  master  of  the  Finnish  Gulf 
Admiral  Count  Botsis  captured  many  small 
Swedish  vessels,  and  landed  a  force  of  troops 
in  Finland,  who  took  Borgo  and  burned  the 
vessels  in  the  port.     Lybecker  was  a  man 
of  very  moderate  capacities  who,  for  fully 
twenty  years,   had    served    as    lieutenant 
His  personal  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Klis- 
sow,  in  1703,  pleased  Charles,  who  advanced 
him  far  beyond  his  deserts,  until   he  be- 
came major-general,  baron,  and  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  whole  army  in  Finland. 
This  army,  consisting  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  was  not  ready  to  take  the  field  until 
the  early  part  of  September,  and  even  then, 
though  well  armed  and  equipped,  had  pro- 
visions only  for  some  days.     In   spite  of 
strong  opposition,  he  succeeded  in  crossing 
the    Neva,    but   did   not   dare    attack   St 
Petersburg,   which   was  too   well   fortified 
Although  it  was  only  a  week  since  he  had 
left  Viborg,  his  provisions  were  exhausted, 
and   his   troops  were   obliged  to  kill  their 
horses  for  food.     Partly  through  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  own  men,  he  was  repulsed, 
from  the  little  fort  of  Ingris-Amund,  and. 
he   then   advanced   aimlessly   into    Ingria., 
which  the  Russians  laid  waste  before  him, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  taking  the  small 
fortress  of  Koporie,  where  he  found  some 
provisions.     Deceived  by  a  false  letter  of 
Aprdxin,  wherein  was  mention  of  forty  thou- 
sand men  for  the  defense  of  St.  Petersburg* 
Lybecker    made    for    the    sea-coast    near 
Narva,  and  persuaded  Admiral  Anckarst- 
jema to  take  his  troops  across  to  Viborg- 
He   was   forced   to   kill   or   hamstring    sK 
thousand  horses,  to   bum   his   heavy  b^g' 
gage,  and,  on  account  of  bad  weather,   ^^ 
leave  behind  about  nine  hundred  men,  ^s^^ 
defended  themselves  valiandy  until  neaJ^X 
all  were  killed.     The  total  loss  of  the  Swe<i^ 
in  this  undertaking  was  over  three  thousa-^^ 
men,  beside  the  horses  and  war  material. 

But  just  when  the  news  of  this  victar^' 
together  with  the  defeat  of  Lewenhaupt  ^^ 
Liesna,  had  inspired  Peter  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  he  suddenly  heard  of  the  treach" 
ery  of  Mazeppa. 
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I. 

The  sun  had  set; 

The  leaves  with  dew  were  wet; 

Down  fell  a  bloody  dusk 

On  the  woods,  that  second  of  May, 

Where  Stonewall's  corps,  like  a  beast  of  prey, 

Tore  through,  with  angry  tusk. 

"They've  trapped  us,  boys!" — 
Rose  from  our  fiank  a  voice. 
With  a  rush  of  steel  and  smoke 
On  came  the  Rebels  straight, 
Eager  as  love  and  wild  as  hate: 
And  our  line  reeled  and  broke; 

Broke  and  fled. 

No  one  staid — ^but  the  dead! 

With  curses,  shrieks,  and  cries, 

Horses  and  wagons  and  men 

Tumbled  back  through  the  shuddering  glen. 

And  above  us  the  fading  skies. 

There's  one  hope,  still — 
Those  batteries  parked  on  the  hill! 
"  Battery,  wheel !  "  ('mid  the  roar) 
"Pass  pieces;  fix  prolonge  to  fire 
Retiring.     Trot  I "     In  the  panic  dire 
A  bugle  rings  "  Trot " — and  no  more. 

The  horses  plunged, . 

The  cannon  lurched  and  lunged. 

To  join  the  hopeless  rout. 

But  suddenly  rode  a  form 

Calmly  in  front  of  the  human  storm, 

With  a  stem,  commanding  shout: 

"  Align  those  guns  I " 

(We  knew  it  was  Pleasonton's.) 

The  cannoneers  bent  to  obey, 

And  worked  with  a  will,  at  his  word: 

And  the  black  guns  moved  as  if  they  had  heard. 

But  ah,  the  dread  delay ! 

"  To  wait  is  crime ; 
O  God,  for  ten  minutes'  time ! " 
The  general  looked  around. 
There  Keen  an  sat,  like  a  stone, 
With  his  three  hundred  horse  alone- 
Less  shaken  than  the  ground. 

** Major,  your  men?" — 

"  Are  soldiers.  General."    "  Then, 

Charge,  Major!     Do  your  best: 
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Hold  the  enemy  back,  at  all  cost, 

Till  my  guns  are  placed; — else  the  army  is  lost* 

You  die  to  save  the  rest  I  ^' 


II. 

By  the  shrouded  gleam  of  the  western  skies, 
Brave  Keenan  looked  in  Pleasonton's  eyes 
For  an  instant — clear,  and  cool,  and  still; 
Then,  with  a  smile,  he  said :  "  I  will." 

"  Cavalry,  charge ! "     Not  a  man  of  them  shrank. 

Their  sharp,  full  cheer,  from  rank  on  rank. 

Rose  joyously,  with  a  willing  breath — 

Rose  like  a  greeting  hail  to  death. 

Then  forward  they  sprang,  and  spurred  and  clashed; 

Shouted  the  officers,  crimson-sash *d; 

Rode  well  the  men,  each  brave  as  his  fellow, 

In  their  faded  coats  of  the  blue  and  yellow; 

And  above  in  the  air,  with  an  instinct  true. 

Like  a  bird  of  war  their  pennon  flew. 

With  clank  of  scabbards  and  thunder  of  steeds, 
And  blades  that  shine  like  sunlit  reeds, 
And  strong  brown  faces  bravely  pale 
For  fear  their  proud  attempt  shall  fail. 
Three  hundred  Pennsylvanians  close 
On  twice  ten  thousand  gallant  foes. 

Line  after  line  the  troopers  came 

To  the  edge  of  the  wood  that  was  ring'd  with  flame ; 

Rode  in  and  sabered  and  shot — and  fell; 

Nor  came  one  back  his  wounds  to  tell. 

And  full  in  the  midst  rose  Keenan,  tall 

In  the  gloom,  like  a  martyr  awaiting  his  fall. 

While  the  circle-stroke  of  his  saber,  swung 

'Round  his  head,  like  a  halo  there,  luminous  hung. 

Line  after  line;  ay,  whole  platoons, 

Struck  dead  in  their  saddles,  of  brave  dragoons 

By  the  maddened  horses  were  onward  borne 

And  into  the  vortex  flung,  trampled  and  torn; 

As  Keenan  fought  with  his  men,  side  by  side. 

So  they  rode,  till  there  were  no  more  to  ride. 

But  over  them,  lying  there,  shattered  and  mute. 
What  deep  echo  rolls  ? — Tis  a  death-salute 
From  the  cannon  in  place;  for,  heroes,  you  braved 
Your  fate  not  in  vain:  the  army  was  saved! 

Over  them  now — year  following  year — 

Over  their  graves,  the  pine-cones  fall, 

And  the  whip-poor-will  chants  his  specter-call; 

But  they  stir  not  again :  they  raise  no  cheer : 

They  have  ceased.     But  their  glory  shall  never  cease, 

Nor  their  light  be  quenched  in  the  light  of  peace. 

The  rush  of  their  charge  is  resounding  still 

That  saved  the  army  at  Chancellorsville. 
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first  saw  the  little  creature  whose' 
ds  at  the  head  of  this  article,  he 
•  a  melancholy  object  to  behold, 
than  a  month  or  six  weeks  old, 

the  finger  of  the  boy  who  had 
n  up  ftom  the  gravel-walk — too 
jiow  fear,  and,  it  seemed  to  us,  too 
take  food  from  anything  but  the 
)ill.  We  thought  he  would  prob- 
mly  a  few  hours.  But  we  put  him 
and  began  to  feed  him  with  hard- 
g  mixed  with  cracker  from  the 
.  steel  pen — the  nearest  in  resem- 
1  bird's  bill  of  my  possessions.  He 
y  nicely,  thrived  wonderfiiUy  on  it, 

the  first  displayed  unusual  intel- 
n  the  course  of  a  few  days  he 
leasure  when  I  came  to  the  cage, 
birds  do  at  the  approach  of  the 
^  fluttfsring  his  very  scanty  feathers. 
\  were  obliged  to  cover  the  lower 

cage  with  Swiss  muslin,  as  he  was 
aall  that  he  could  easily  get  out 
le  wires,  and  as  yet  could  not  fly; 
w  fast,  and  in  the  autumn,  by  the 
ere  ready  to  keep  doors  and  win- 
,  he  was  allowed  the  range  of  the 
)er  part  of  the  house,  in  general, 
confining  himself  to  my  own 
>om,  and  never  voluntarily  going 
s,  although  he  could  have  done 
time. 

first  few  months,  even  when  fully 
e  appeared  only  as  a  rather  com- 
:ing,   little    greenish-brown   bird, 

bars  on  his  wings.  I  searched 
ologies   in   vain   to  discover  his 

species,  and,  also,  showed  him 
;  persons  pretty  well  acquainted 
natural  history  of  the  State,  with 
purpose,  but  without  success — no- 
i  "  place  **  Fritz,  and  I  had  almost 
ny  mind  that  he  was  a  small  and 
dingy  canary,  when  about  the 
the  winter  his  plumage  began  to 
od  he  came  out  in  the  brilliant 
9r  and  black  of  the  American  gold- 
canary  that  I  ever  saw  could 
z  in  sprightliness,  intelligence,  and 

To  say  that  he  was  tame  would 
lea  of  his  perfect  friendliness  and 
.  His  cage  he  regarded  simply 
g  and  sleeping  room,  and  seldom 

it  in  the  day-time  except  for  the 


purpose  of  eating.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  no  objection  to  it,  and  I  could  put  him 
in  it  at  any  time  when  it  was  convenient  to 
do  so.  He  lived  almost  exclusively  on 
hemp-seed,  which  agreed  with  him  perfectly ; 
he  was,  also,  extremely  fond  of  other  small 
seeds,  like  plantain,  and  particularly  of 
fresh  groundsel.  When  he  saw  us  come  in 
with  a  handful  of  this,  he  would  fly  across 
the  room  to  get  it,  with  cries  of  joy,  and,  sit- 
ing on  our  hands,  eagerly  shell  out  and  eat 
the  little  white  seeds.  In  winter,  when 
such  green  food  could  not  be  procured,  he 
satisfied  himself  with  the  leaves  of  the 
various  plants  which  we  kept  in  the  room, 
and  nearly  ate  up  two  or  three  small  ge- 
raniums. 

Although  Fritz  never  went  to  roost  in  his 
cage,  having  a  great  objection  to  doing  so,  I 
always  put  him  into  it  for  the  night,  and 
when  morning  came  he  was  most  well- 
behaved,  comporting  himself  more  like  a 
human  being  than  a  bird,  and,  instead  of 
rousing  us  with  shrill  singing  at  dawn,  never 
uttering  a  sound  till  we  rose,  when  he 
greeted  us  at  once  with  a  gay  chirrup,  and 
was  ready  to  come  out  and  assist  at:  the  toi- 
lets of  my  sister  and  myself.  During  the 
whole  operation  of  dressing  he  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  amusement,  and,  I  may  add, 
a  considerable  hindrance.  While  we  were  at 
the  wash-kand  he  sat  on  the  gas-fixture 
close  by,  chattering,  singing,  scolding,  and 
making  little  darts  at  the  towel,  which  he 
regarded  with  peculiar  animosity.  I  often 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  through 
with  brushing  my  teeth,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Fritz  preferred  that  time  and  the  tumbler 
of  water  for  his  own  morning  bath,  and 
would  sit  on  the  edge,  making  a  great  fuss, 
shaking  his  wings,  splashing  the  water 
about,  and  ducking  his  head  in,  but  never 
quite  venturing  to  plunge  in  on  account  of 
the  depth.  I  often  tried  him  with  a  saucer, 
but  in  vain — he  never  would  take  a  bath  in 
anything  but  that  glass  of  water.  He 
would,  however,  allow  my  sister  to  dip  him 
into  the  wash-basin,  when  the  water  was 
quite  deep,  without  showing  any  fear. 
While  we  arranged  our  hair,  he  divided  his 
attentions  between  us,  flying  from  one  toilet- 
table  to  the  other,  sometimes  sitting  on  our 
heads,  sometimes  swinging  head  downward 
from  my  loose  braids  of  hair,  or  flying  with 
rapid  scolding  and  chattering  ai  iVv^  Wm- 
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brush,  which  he  disliked  as  much  as  he  did 
the  towel. 

During  the  day  he  was  very  busy,  every 
minute  being  actively  employed  in  something. 
When  I  wrote,  he  sat  on  the  handle  of  the 
pen,  apparently  enjoying  the  motion,  now  and 
then  running  down  to  the  pen-point  to  taste 
the  ink,  or  traveling  across  the  still  undried 
page,  trying  to  pick  off  the  words,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  letter  or  article ;  or, 
again,  attempting  to  drink  out  of  the  ink- 
stand. When  I  was  reading,  he  delighted 
to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  book,  tugging 
away  with  his  small  beak  at  the  leaves, 
tearing  off  little  bits  and  throwing  them 
away.  It  was  really  impossible  to  read  a 
book  of  any  value  in  the  same  room  with 
him,  and  I  was  often  obliged  either  to  shut 
him  up  in  the  cage,  or  to  lay  down  my 
book  and  give  up  to  the  dear  little  torment. 
It  was  useless  to  drive  him  away ;  he  only 
scolded,  evidently  feeling  himself  very  much 
aggrieved  and  interfered  with,  and  was  back 
again  the  next  minute. 

In  sewing  or  knitting  he  was  always 
greatly  interested.  Perched  close  to  the 
needle,  he  picked  at  the  stitches,  or  raveled 
out  the  yarn,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  having 
his  eyes  put  out.  He  also  had  more  than 
one  hair-breadth  escape  from  having  his 
legs  cut  off  by  the  scissors.  He  enjoyed 
sitting  on  the  arm  of  the  sewing-machine 
while  it  was  in  motion,  and  probably  re- 
garded it  as  horseback  exercise,  which  it 
must  very  much  have  resembled. 

He  very  rarely  descended  to  the  floor,  or 
hopped  on  the  carpet,  which  was  lucky  for 
him,  as  he  would  almost  inevitably  have 
been  stepped  on  and  crushed.  Yet  the  idea 
that  anybody  or  anything  could  hurt  him 
never  entered  his  head.  He  was  absolutely 
without  fear.  Sometimes  we  missed  him, 
and  found  him  in  the  queerest  places — on 
my  shoulders,  where  if  1  had  suddenly 
leaned  back  in  my  chair  he  would  have 
been  instantly  killed;  or  hanging  to  my 
skirt,  upside  down.  While  sitting  and  not 
thinking  of  him,  I  would  suddenly  be  re- 
minded of  him  by  feeling  a  little  warm  bill 
thrust  coaxingly  into  my  mouth,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  seed  I  was  accustomed  to  give 
him.  He  could  stand  on  my  shoulder,  or 
just  under  my  chin,  and  reach  up  to  my 
lips.  If  he  was  disappointed  in  finding  a 
seed  waiting  for  him,  he  would  give  a  little 
mischievous  nip. 

Considering  that  he  had  anmssine /encAan/ 
for  sitting  on  the  tops  of  doors,  his  escape 
from  a  violent  death  was  quite  wonderful,  and 


only  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  everybody 
was  very  thoughtful  about  him.  The  greatest 
peril  he  passed  through  was  in  being  over- 
whelmed by  an  avalanche  of  bedclothes, 
*which  one  of  us  carelessly  threw  over  him  on 
getting  up  from  an  afternoon  nap.  He  was 
buried  under  them  for  full  five  minutes,  and 
meanwhile  we  were  looking  everywhere  for 
him,  and  wondering  where  he  could  be. 
When  at  length  he  was  released,  he  did  not 
seem  at  all  disconcerted,  but  flew  up  to  his 
favorite  perch  on  the  gas-fixture,  where  be 
proceeded  to  plume  his  ruffled  feathers. 

He  knew  his  name  and  would  come  atcaU. 
He  did  not  like  at  all  to  be  left  alone,  and 
would  follow  us  with  cries  to  the  door  when 
we  left  the  room,  and  so  swift  were  his 
motions  that  it  was  often  impossible  to  ^ 
out  and  shut  the  door  in  time  to  keep  him 
inside ;  he  would  dart  through  just  as  it  was 
closing,  determined  not  to  be  left  behiod 
And  when  we  came  back,  how  glad  he  was 
to  see  us  I  In  consequence  of  living  so 
much  at  liberty  he  was  very  strong  of  wing, 
and  delighted  to  fly  back  and  for£  through 
the  hall,  darting  after  us  as  we  ran  and 
called  him,  and  seeming  to  enjoy  such  a 
game  of  romp  as  much  as  any  child. 

He  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  taught 
many  tricks,  but  he  knew  only  one  or  two- 
My  sister  taught  him  to  fly  at  her  hand 
when  she  shook  it  at  him,  and  he  would 
continue  fluttering  in  the  air  like  a  hum* 
ming-bird,  in  pretended  anger,  scolding  and 
chattering  as  he  did  so.  We  also  taught 
him  to  play  with  pins,  by  placing  four  or 
five  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  holding 
it  over  tlie  oil-cloth  or  zinc  on  which  the 
stove  stood.  He  would  pick  them  up  one 
after  another  and  whisk  them  down,  cock- 
ing his  head  over  as  each  one  fell  and 
listening  to  hear  it  strike.  He  would  go  on 
doing  this  as  long  as  any  one  had  patience 
to  pick  them  up  for  him.  If  by  chance  mf 
ear-rings  were  left  lying  on  the  dressing-tabler 
he  invariably  discovered  them  and  thrcW^ 
them  down  to  the  floor,  I  suppose  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  them  fall. 

His  habits  with  regard  to  going  to  roost 
were  interesting  and  pecuhar.  While  quite 
young — a  baby  in  fact — he  made  up  bis 
mind  to  roost  on  the  top  of  my  collaff 
just  under  my  coil  of  back  hair,  likings 
1  suppose,  to  feel  the  warmth  of  wf 
neck.  Sometimes  he  would  get  dose  up 
under  my  chin.  I  had  to  remove  bin* 
again  and  again  from  these  favorite  plaoei- 
After  this  we  kept  plants  in  the  room  and  be 
chose  these  for  his  roosting-places,  but  was 
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variable  in  his  tastes,— sometimes,  after 
going  to  sleep  on  one  in  exactly  the  same 
spot  for  weeks,  leaving  it  for  no  reason  that 
we  could  see,  and  choosing  some  other. 
And  just  where  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
to  rest,  there  he  would  go,  or  he  was  rest- 
less and  unhappy. 

My  sister  and  I  always  took  a  nap  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Fritz  formed  the  same  habit, 
generally  betaking  himself  to  his  calla  or 
j^eranium  soon  after  we  lay  down,  and  often, 
m  the  short  winter  afternoons,  refusing  to 
wake  up   again   until  the   next    morning, 
diough  sometimes  when  we  rose  and  dressed 
he  would  come  out  and  fly  around  again.    I 
often  wondered  how  he  could  remain  with- 
out food  or  drink  from  early  in  the  afternoon 
of  one  day  till  the  next  morning.     He  did 
BOt  like  to  have  us  lie  down,  because  he  was 
lonely,  and  would  hop  on  our  faces  and  try 
to  pick  our  eyes  open. 

He  had  one  habit,  when  going  to  roost, 
which  showed  to  a  remarkable  extent  the 
strength  of  instinct.  Before  selecting  his  fa- 
vorite spot  in  the  calla  or  geranium,  he  would 
make  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
plant,  going  over  it,  and  looking  every- 
where to  see  that  there  were  no  enemies 
lurking  about.  It  was  pretty  to  see  him 
peering  up  over  the  broad  calla-leaves, 
searching  for  burglars  before  he  could  finally 
«cttle  down  for  the  night.  When  once  he 
^  done  this  he  resented  being  disturbed. 


and  if  a  finger  were  pointed  at  him,  his  out- 
stretched wings  and  wide-opened  bill  made 
him  look  like  a  little  embodiment  of  fury, 
while  he  would  snap  in  what  he  meant  for 
a  very  savage  manner.  I  always  put  him 
into  the  cage  when  I  went  to  my  room  at 
night,  and  was  often  amused  at  the  sleepy 
gravity  with  which  he  would  climb  slowly 
up  into  the  ring  from  my  hand,  and  then 
setde  down  again  to  his  broken  slumbers. 

An  exception  to  the  usual  rule  with  re- 
gard to  pets,  Fritz  came  to  no  untimely 
end.  He  was  neither  caught  by  a  cat,  nor 
crushed  in  a  door,  nor  forgotten  and  left  to 
starve  slowly  to  death.  I  know  nothing  of 
him  that  was  not  beautiful  and  happy.  And 
when  the  soft  days  of  the  last  of  May  came, 
and  his  bright  little  golden  brothers  and 
sisters  came  flitting  about  his  cage,  and 
calling  to  him ;  when,  in  spite  of  his  educa- 
tion, nature  stirred  so  strongly  within  him 
that  he  struggled  and  beat  against  the  bars 
and  longed  to  be  out  with  them,  I  could 
not  find  in  my  heart  to  keep  him  a  captive 
longer.  I  bade  him  good-bye  one  bright 
morning,  and  he  flew  from  my  finger  out 
into  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  the  opening 
summer.  I  hoped  he  woidd  remember  me, 
and  sometimes  come  back  and  visit  me,  but 
though  I  kept  his  cage  out,  and  watched 
and  called  for  him,  he  never  returned,  and 
I  never  saw  him  after.  New-found  liberty 
was  too  sweet  to  be  risked  again. 
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After  life's  long  watch  and  ward 
Seep,  great  Sailor,  while  the  bard 
Chants  your  daring.     When,  of  late. 
Tempest  shook  the  Bark  of  State, 
Rerce  and  deadly,  throe  on  throe. 
Horrid  with  a  phosphor-glow. 
And  the  mountains  rearing  gray 
Smote  her  reeling  on  her  way — 

^y  and  night  who  stood  a  guard, 
St^id&st  aye  for  watch  and  ward  ? 
^00,  great  Pilot,  who  were  made 
Quick  and  cautious,  bold  and  staid ; 
U»  Decatur,  Perry,  Jones, 
^bteing  men  with  trumpet  tones. 
Row  you  met  your  land's  appeal 
Koois  New  Orleans^  knows  Mobile. 


Slumber,  free  from  watch  or  ward. 

Dweller  deep  in  grassy  yard 

Of  still  billows !     Keep  your  berth 

Narrow  in  the  quiet  earth ! 

As  of  old  the  North  star  shines, 

Heaven  displays  the  ancient  signs. 

On  the  Ship  drives,  sure  and  slow,* 

Though  the  Captain  sleeps  below. 

Only  sleeps  upon  his  sword; 
Slumber  earned  by  watch  and  ward; 
For  if  timbers  crack,  and  helm 
Fail  her,  and  a  sea  overwhelm, 
Then  his  Spirit  shall  inform 
Some  new  queller  of  the  storm, 
Who  shall  bring,  though  stars  are  pale. 
The  Bark  in  safety  through  iVve  ^i\fc. 
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The  story  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  career 
has  been  related  with  abundance  of  Oriental 
tropes,  and  at  bottom  it  is  no  story  at  all.  It 
is  a  record  of  deeds  wrought  where  all  might 
see  them,  and  stated  where  all  might  read 
them.  Of  the  man  who  wTOught  them,  of 
the  methods  he  used  to  attain  his  ends,  of 
his  hopes,  loves,  and  inmost  thoughts,  it  vir- 
tually tells  us  nothing.  It  has  a  fascination 
for  the  ambitious,  the  timid,  the  poor  in  spirit. 

"  Tell  us,"  they  cried,  "  how  we,  too,  may 
become  great.  Point  out  to  us  the  road 
that  led  you  to  fame." 

And  the  Sphinx  replied  : 

"  I  was  a  Jew,  and  became  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  England.  I  enlisted  with  the  party 
of  stupidity  and  stagnation,  and  taught  it  to 
pluck  success  from  defeat.  My  acquire- 
ments were  those  of  a  fashionable  novelist, 
and  I  bent  to  my  will  the  most  learned  men 
in  Europe.  My  fortune  was  small  and  I 
controlled  the  markets  of  the  world.  I  had 
no  strong  convictions,  few  warm  affections, 
and  I  gathered  together  a  devoted  band  of 
followers.   There  is  the  secret  of  my  success." 

Is  it,  then,  worth  studying — this  life  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  so  studiously  veiled  from 
public  gaze  ?  He  professed  himself  indif- 
ferent to  popular  opinion.  He  was  at  no 
pains  to  correct,  even  if  he  saw,  the  "  pen- 
pictures  "  of  gossiping  journalists  and  curi- 
ous travelers.  He  suffered  his  flowered 
waistcoat  and  patent-leather  pumps  to  pass 
into  history,  and  to  this  day  there  are  in- 
genious Germans  who  evolve  his  career  out 
of  "  Tancred  "  and  "  Coningsby,"  and  who 
believe  he  conducted  his  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations on  the  principles  set  forth  in  "  Alar- 
cos  :  a  Tragedy."  Many  people  have  been 
persuaded  that  he  sat  down  at  twenty-five 
to  write  out  the  programme  of  his  life,  as  a 
diner  would  write  out  his  bill  of  fare,  and 
that  everything  was  forthwith  served  to  him 
as  he  ordered  it.  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis 
died,  and  he  married  the  rich  widow ;  Sir 
Robert  Peel  died,  and  his  reputation  for 
statecraft  was  vindicated ;  Lord  Derby  re- 
signed, and  he  succeeded  to  office.  Those 
who  believe  this  fable  should  look  at  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  face.  There  are  no  signs  of 
a  life  easily  spent  or  a  fortune  lightly  won 
in  the  awful  hollows  of  his  cheeks,  the  deep 
wrinkles  of  his  forehead,  and  the  ghastly 
yellow  of  his  skin.  If  there  can  be  physical 
evidences  of   close  thought  and   concen- 


trated labor,  they  are  here.  If  the  gospel 
of  work  is  anywhere  preached  in  literature, 
it  is  in  the  romances  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
"Fear  not,  faint  not,  falter  not,"  says  the 
Angel  of  Arabia  to  Tancred.  That  was  the 
author's  rule  of  life.  ForU  nihil  difficile  was 
his  motto. 

The  magic  of  patience  which  he  at  one 
time  prescribed  for  Ireland  he  began  bjr 
prescnbing  for  himself.  In  the  outset  A 
his  career  his  temper  was  by  no  means 
equable.  His  attack  on  Mr.  Austin  in- 
volved him  in  a  libel  suit ;  his  onslaught  on 
O'Connell  covered  him  with  ridicule;  his 
defiance  of  the  "  Pope's  Brass  Band"  brouj^ 
his  first  speech  in  Parliament  to  an  impo- 
tent conclusion.  He  set  himself  to  acquiie 
the  "  talent  of  silence."  He  submitted  to  t 
discipline  so  severe  that,  in  aftei  years,  he 
never  failed  to  exhibit  the  most  intrepid 
spirit  under  the  stress  of  evil  fortune.  He 
determined  to  play  at  politics  as  coolly  is 
though  he  were  playing  whist  or  chess,  and 
to  see  in  them  nothing  else  than  a  game. 
He  cared  little  on  which  side  of  the  taUe  he 
sat.  He  went  over  to  the  Tories  because 
he  believed  that  they  held  the  best  cards. 
Having  been  hailed  by  them  as  the  savior 
of  society,  he  was  content  to  receive  their 
plaudits  and  made  no  effort  to  justify  his 
allegiance.  Although  he  was  never  tired 
of  declaring  that  the  Tories  were  the  his- 
toric party  of  Great  Britain,  he  knew  that 
among  them  he  had  no  inheritance,  and 
that  literature,  as  he  said,  was  his  only  scutdi- 
eon.  He  left  to  others  the  task  of  makinc 
his  excuses,  and  of  proclaiming  that  he  had 
been  led  to  the  antique  splendors  of  the 
party  by  his  artistic  sensibility  and  die 
warmth  of  his  imagination. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Lord  Bea- 
consfield had  any  artistic  sensibility,  an^ 
warmth  of  imagination.  There  is  no  e»H 
dence  of  either  in  his  recorded  speecheSi 
Events  that  thrilled  the  world  neither  stined 
him  to  eloquence  nor  suffused  the  glow  of 
feeling  over  his  rhetoric.  The  sympalhf 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  given  to  Ac 
American  Union  in  the  Civil  War  found  no 
adequate  expression  in  his  oratory.  "F* 
be  it  from  me,  here  or  elsewhere,"  he  said, 
"  to  use  any  phrase  which  could  be  oflcnsi^ 
to  either  of  the  parties  in  that  countiy  who 
are  embarked  in  that  fearful  and  unpivoe- 
dented  struggle  which   is   now  going  on. 
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hit  whatever  happens  there,  it  may  be  said 
liat  they  have  certainly  increased  our  con- 
idence  in  the  energy  of  human  nature,  and 
liat  is  a  great  exploit  to  have  performed." 
^ould  a  more  vapid  comment  have  been 
lade  ?     Hear  what   follows :     "  I    think," 
e  continued,  "  that  we  must  all  feel  that 
aeir  history  has  taught  us  that  for  a  power- 
il  and  enduring  community  something  else 
\  wanted  than  confidence  in  human  nature, 
think  that  Englishmen  cannot  but  remem- 
er  at  this  moment  that  while  those  who 
ave  preceded  us  have  achieved  as  great 
esults  as  ever  were  accomplished  in  Amer- 
:a,  our  predecessors  did  establish  this  state 
nd  this   society  upon  sounder  and   truer 
irindples.      Happy   the  land   where   free- 
lom  and  reverence  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
;»roud    may    Englishmen    be  at    this  mo- 
ment when  experience   has   proved  in  so 
transcendent  a  manner  that  we  have  solved 
the  most  difficult  problem  in  politics,  and 
have  combined  not  onl^  freedom  with  order, 
but  progress  with  tradition.     This  has  been 
the  source  of  our  strength,  and  though  it 
does  not  become  us  to  proclaim  it  in  a  vio- 
lent manner  to  Americans,  yet   while  we 
treat  them  with  all  respect  in  this  fearful 
straggle,  let  us,  as  Englishmen,  be  proud  of 
that  strong  society  of  which  we  are  mem- 
bers, and  the  stren^h  of  which  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  established."    The  complacency 
of  this  statement,  which,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Irish  land- war,  might  be  exactly  reversed 
to^y,  would  seem  to  have  sprung,  not  from 
excess  of  patriotism,  but  from  lack  of  imag- 
iiution.    When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  as- 
ussinated,  the  generous  sympathy  of  Emilio 
Castdar  inspired  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
orations  of  the  century.     Benjamin  Disraeli 
could  find  nothing  better  to  say  than  this : 
"When   such  crimes  are  perpetrated  the 
public  mind  is  apt  to  fall  mto  gloom  and 
perplexity,  for  it  is  ignorant  aUke  of  the 
CiUises  and  consequences  of  such  deeds. 
Assassination  has  never  changed  the  history 
of  the  world";  with  references  to  the  "costly 
Hcrifice  of  a  Csesar,"  and  glib  quotations 
•bout  Henri  IV.  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
ttd  other  flowers  from  the  hot-house  of 
newspaper  leader-writers. 
..  Nor  is  it  the  imaginative  quality  that  shines 
*  his  novels.   They  are  master- works  of  the 
iBrkey-carpet  school  of  writing.     Like  all 
•liteis  who  lack  creative  power,  their  author 
^  to  hide  the  defect  beneath  a  splendor 
of  embellishment    The  result  is  that,  apart 
fco  their  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 


they  differ  in  no  material  respect  from  the 
romances  of  Ouida.  Lothair,  with  his  ret- 
inue of  princes,  cardinals,  and  pashas, 
comes  from  the  same  work-shop  as  "  Puck" 
and  "  Tricotrin."  Endymion  Ferrars  is  as 
gorgeous  a  figment  as  "  Strathmore."  The 
hero  who  offers  his  lady  "  the  very  pearls 
worn  by  the  Queen  of  Cyprus  " ;  the  diplo- 
matists who  "sparkle  with  anecdote  and 
blaze  with  repartee";  the  huntsmen  who 
are  "brave  even  to  brutality";  the  dukes 
who  train  their  own  horses  and  win  the 
Derby;  the  opera-singers  whose  relatives 
are  "  Princes  of  Samos  and  descendents  of 
the  Greek  emperors  " ;  the  marquesses  who 
die  and  are  entombed  in  alabaster ; — might 
all  owe  their  existence  to  the  authoress  of 
"  Under  Two  Flags."  The  personalities 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  so  thinly  veiled 
have  been  handled  just  as  well  by  Mr. 
Mallock  and  other  writers  of  university 
squibs.  But  his  wit  was  distinctly  his  own. 
It  was  the  only  high  literary  quality  that  he 
possessed,  and  he  made  the  most  of  it. 
He  put  down  cavil  with  a  joke.  He  an- 
swered criticism  with  a  moty  an  epigram,  a 
shaft  of  iron^. 

His  allegiance  to  the  Tories  was  due 
neither  to  his  imagination  nor  to  his  wit. 
He  never  scrupled  to  laugh  at  an  aristoc- 
racy which  was  "  acred  up  to  its  chin  and 
consoUed  up  to  its  eyebrows."  He  did  not 
share  its  prejudices  or  concern  himself  with 
its  hopes.  He  saw  that  it  stood  in  urgent 
need  of  organization,  and  he  set  himself  to 
a  task  which  no  man  but  he  could  have  un- 
dertaken. The  patience  which  he  devoted 
to  it,  the  skill  with  which  he  used  all 
changes  of  public  opinion,  the  single- 
mindedness  of  his  purpose  and  the  thor- 
oughness of  its  achievement,  are  the  true 
moral  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  life.  He 
strove  to  form  a  new  party  under  an  old 
name,  combining  the  progress  of  the  Whigs 
with  the  prestige  of  the  Tories.  He  had  to 
be  cautious  at  first,  lest  his  faction  should 
be  frightened  by  his  boldness.  He  knew 
that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1859  would  over- 
throw him,  but  was  not,  at  that  time,  in  a 
position  to  amend  it.  He  realized  the  ab- 
surdity of  its  "fancy  franchises,"  whereby 
the  privilege  of  voting  was  dependent  on 
such  qualifications  as  the  possession  of 
money  in  the  funds  or  in  a  Government 
savings-]:)ank,  or  the  receipt  of  a  pension 
for  military,  naval,  or  civil  services,  or  a 
university  degree,  or  the  fact  of  being  a 
minister  of  religion,  a  member  of  a  learned 
profession,  or  a  school-master.     MxVvou^Via 
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pretended  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  representation  would  be  a  mirror  of  the 
mind  of  the  country, — its  agriculture,  its 
manufacturing  industry,  its  commerce,  and  its 
professional  ability, — he  knew  at  heart  that 
It  was  a  merely  visionary  scheme.  He 
went  out  of  office  without  regret,  and  with 
consummate  wisdom  and  self-restraint  re- 
mained silent  for  four  years,  feeling  con- 
vinced that  his  party  had  now  seen  the 
folly  of  even  appearing  to  distrust  the  |>eo- 
ple,  and  that  they  had  thus  learned  the  first 
lesson  which  he  came  to  teach  them.  When 
the  battle  was  renewed  on  a  more  popular 
basis  in  1867,  his  followers  were  so  thor- 
oughly drilled  that  the  most  harassing  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy  failed  to  break  their  line, 
and  the  Whigs  were  triumphandy  beaten 
with  their  own  weapons. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  account 
for  his  success  in  disciplining  a  body  with 
which  he  could  have  had  so  little  sympathy. 
There  is  a  popular  tendency  to  regard  it  as 
a  kind  of  witchcraft.  It  was  the  witchcraft 
of  steadfast  adherence  to  a  deliberate  pur- 
pose. He  held  the  party  in  thrall  by  his 
wit,  his  audacity,  his  resoluteness.  They 
dared  not  incur  his  wrath  or  brave  his  ridi- 
cule. The  electors  of  Buckinghamshire 
regarded  him  as  a  kind  of  fetish.  His 
electoral  addresses  were  received  with  awe 
by  the  county.  For  thirty  years,  as  Parlia- 
ment succeeded  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone went  in  search  of  votes  from  borough 
to  borough,  Buckinghamshire  never  swerved 
in  its  fidelity  to  Benjamin  Disraeli.  It 
applauded  all  his  actions  before  they  were 
committed,  and  approved  all  his  purposes 
before  they  were  known.  His  electors  took 
a  personal  pride  in  his  career ;  his  party 
found  in  it  the  reaction  they  sought  from 
the  fussiness  and  pretension  of  Peel.  In 
both  the  Parliaments  which  he  led,  he  was 
in  this  way  enabled  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  little  worries  with  which  other 
statesmen  were  beset,  and  devote  his  whole 
attention  to  matters  of  high  policy.  What 
that  policy  was  he  revealed  in  somewhat 
commonplace  language  on  the  day  of  his 
entry  into  the  Upper  House.  "  Through- 
out my  public  life,"  he  said,  **  I  have  aimed 
at  two  results.  Not  insensible  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  progress,  I  have  endeavored  to 
reconcile  change  with  that  respect  for  tra- 
dition which  is  one  of  the  main  elements  of 
our  social  strength ;  and  in  external  affairs 
I  have  endeavored  to  develop  and  strengthen 
our  empire,  beheving  that  a  combination  of 


achievement  and  responsibility  de^ 
character  and  condition  of  a  people. 

There  is  no  reason  to  thmk  du 
Beaconsfield  was  insincere  in  this  fi 
was  long  the  fashion  to  accuse  him 
latanry  and  to  assert  that  he  con 
his  imperial  policy  out  of  the  utopift 
of  his  youth.  Doubtless  he  knew  ti 
servatism  was  not  the  creed  of  the 
that  his  effort  to  wed  it  with  advtt 
must  always  place  him  in  a  somewli 
ulous  light;  and  that  his  best  jml 
would  be,  not  a  mere  parbr  suooei 
brilliant  exploit  accomplisiied  be! 
world.  That — ^in  the  opinion  at  le 
large  part  of  his  fellow-countryii 
attained  this  end  without  injuiy 
public  interests,  is  his  highest  tide  1 
His  negotiations  in  the  Eastern  \ 
mark  the  zenith  of  modem  diplomi 
return  from  Berlin  is  the  most  memoi 
cident  in  his  career.  When  die  B 
clamor  had  turned  £nglan< 
and  the  aggressions  of  Russia 
moment  forgotten,  he  deftly  steered  U 
between  two  noisy  factions,  neither  1 
the  Porte  to  please  the  one,  nor 
his  watch  on  the  Czar  to  gratify  di 
When  Russia  had  crossed  the  Balk 
advanced  on  Adrianople,  he  stoc 
amid  the  storm  of  passionate  inved 
raged  around  him.  When  the  Sant 
treaty  was  published,  and  the  least  u 
event  would  have  precipitated  £n^ 
war,  he  at  length  made  his  masted 
By  summoning  the  native  troops  finoi 
he  revealed  an  unsuspected  source  o 
strength,  gave  reality  to  the  impel 
which  he  had  conferred  on  the  qw 
restored  Great  Britain  to  the  rani 
she  had  suffered  to  be  questioned. 

His  fall  detracted  nothing  from  \ 
His  destiny  was  accomplished.  1 
reached  an  age  when  popularity  mea 
ing  and  the  favors  of  the  mob  wei^ 
esteemed.  He  carried  with  him' 
grave  the  secret  of  his  strange  car 
men  can  only  guess  at  the  means  b 
he  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  power. 
was  ambitious,  he  did  not  build  his 
upon  the  ruin  of  others.  If  he  invo 
country  in  useless  wars,  he  re-asserti 
ciples  which  were  the  foundation 
prosperity.  Readers  of  many  count 
be  disposed  to  say  of  him  wha 
Bolingbroke,  his  exemplar,  said  of  tl: 
of  Marlborough  :  "  He  was  a  great  r 
I  have  forgotten  all  his  faults." 
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E  selection  of 
r  secrets  of  success  in  small-fruit 
The  catalogues  teem  with  candi- 
■  favor  for  which  such  wonderful 
:  claimed  that  we  seem  on  the  eve 
ilution  in  fruitgrowing;  but  every 
aperience  renders  me  more  con- 
,  and  confirms  my  confidence  in 
la — the  standard  varieties.  At  the 
e  I  remember  that  these  approved 


and  well-tested  kinds  were  once  aspiring 
novelties,  and  that  their  persistent  well- 
doing has  made  good  in  part,  at  least,  the 
assertions  of  their  enthusiastic  originators. 
I  also  am  satisfied  that  the  future  has 
richer  prizes  than  the  past  has  furnished, 
because  greater  skill  and  knowledge  are 
enlisted  in  their  production,  and  because 
the  conditions  of  a  finer  outcome  are  more 
favorable.     Throughout  the    tOtttiW^    ft\«« 
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are  many  skilled  horticulturists  who  are 
patiently  seeking  to  attain  results  hither- 
to unequaled,  and  Nature,  too,  often  takes 
a  hand  in  the  work,  and  gives  us  chance 
seedlings  with  preeminent  good  qualities, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Gregg  Black-cap  and 
Cuthbert  raspberries.  Since  there  can  be  no 
continued  monopoly  in  these  fruit  prizes, 
the  whole  horticultural  world  is  on  the  qui 
vive  to  discover  them  as  early  as  possible. 
In  this  brief  paper  I  will  chiefly  confine 
myself  to  the  latest  novelties  in  strawberries, 
for,  among  the  other  small  fruits,  few  new 
things  of  much  promise  have  been  intro- 
duced since  the  appearance  of  my  previous 
fruit  papers. 

The  Marvin. —  This  is  a  new  strawberry 
of  which  I  had  great  hopes,  and  in  which  I 
proved  my  faith  a  year  since  by  buying  it  lib- 
erally at  twelve  dollars  per  hundred.  I  am 
reluctantly  compelled  to  say  that  I  fear  it  will 
never  become  popular.  It  originated  with 
Mr.  Harry  Marvin,  of  Ovid,  Michigan,  and 
is  said  to  be  a  cross  from  the  Wilson  and 
Jucunda.  This  is  an  excellent  parentage, 
as  far  as  the  fruit  is  concerned,  and  as  far 
as  I  can  judge  from  one  year's  experience, 
the  fruit  is  first-class, — ^firm  and  handsome ; 
but,  as  is  well  known,  on  certain  soils  the 
plants  of  neither  the  Wilson  nor  the  Jucunda 
are  vigorous  growers,  and  in  many  locali- 
ties their  foliage  tends  to  bum  badly.  I 
regret  to  say  that  on  my  place  at  Cornwall- 
on-the-Hudson  the  Marvin  has  developed 
these  characteristics,  and,  side  by  side  with 
many  other  kinds,  exhibits  a  marked  feeble- 
ness. That  this  defect  is  not  confined  to 
this  locality,  I  learn  from  the  Hale  brothers, 
of  Connecticut,  who  write  me  that,  while  the 
Marvin  started  out  vigorously,  it  faltered 
during  the  hot  weather,  and  that  its  foliage 
burned  badly.  This  being  true  at  the  North, 
these  evils  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
exaggerated  on  the  light  soils  of  New 
Jersey  and  farther  south.  It  was  thought, 
last  spring,  that  the  Marvin  was  the  com- 
ing new  strawberry ;  but  I  must  suggest 
caution  in  regard  to  it.  If  planted  on 
heavy  soils,  thoroughly  deepened  and  en- 
riched, I  think  it  may  prove  very  profitable, 
for  it  is  a  large,  very  late,  and  very  firm 
berry,  well  adapted  to  long  carriage ;  but 
on  Hght  soils,  and  under  ordinary  culture,  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  remunerative,  espe- 
cially in  the  common  matted-bed  culture. 
I  hope  that  further  experience  will  show 
that  I  am  mistaken.     It  is  perfect-flowered. 

The  Bidweil. — I  honestly  believe  that  this 
is  the  coming  new  strawberry.    I  have  fruited 


it  for  two  years  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances,  and   it    has    taken    the    lead    of 
everything  on  my  place.      I  obtained  my 
stock  from   Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon,  President  of 
the  Michigan  Pomological  Society,  who  is 
one  of  the   most   careful  and  trustworthy 
horticulturists  in  the  country,  and  his  favor- 
able opinion  of  it  is  a  strong  indorsement 
to  start  with.     He  wrote  to  me :     "  I  regard 
the  Bidweil  as  especially  desirable  on  light 
soils.     I  have  hardly  seen  enough  of  it  on 
other  soils  to  form  a  well-considered  opin- 
ion.     Its  failure  to  color  the   tips  of  the 
berries  is,  to  my  apprehension,  its  greatest 
lack  as  a  market  berry."     Every  variety  of 
fruit  in  existence  has  its  faults,  and  the  best 
varieties  are   simply  those  in  which   good 
qualities   greatly  overbalance    defects.    At 
the  same   time,  I  must  say   that   I   found 
no  difficulty  with  green  tips  in  the  Bidweil 
Giving  them    time,   they   ripened    evenly 
into    large,  beautiful,  bright-crimson    ber- 
ries,— the  true  strawberry  hue, — and  having 
a  rich,  firm,  meaty  character  and   a  deli- 
cious flavor.     That  the  Bidweil  thrives  on 
the  coldest,   heaviest  land,  I   know  firoro 
experience.     Indeed,  so   great  is  its  vigor 
that  I  think  it  will  thrive  on  any  land  fairly" 
capable  of  sustaining  vegetation.    Last  year- 
proved  a  severe  test  of  all  varieties  along- 
the  Hudson,  for  we  suflfered  fix)m  four  pro- 
longed droughts  during  which  many  of  ou:»r 
best  kinds  faltered;  the  Bidweil,  however, 
remained  green  and  vigorous  through  theijn. 
all,  and  not  a  leaf,  to  my  knowledge,  bumec± 
or  scalded  during  the  hot,  dry  weather.     X 
therefore  think  it  will  prove  as  well  adapted 
to   Southern  as   to    Northern  culture.    It'i 
season,  it  is  early,  if  not  among  the  earliest - 
This  fact  will  make   it   more  valuable  '\t\ 
the   South,  and    I    think   its   firmness  will 
adapt  it  to  long  carriage.     It  has  been  ck- 
ceedingly  productive  on  my  place,  and  the 
plants    naturally   tend    to    produce    large 
stools,  or  fruit-crowns,  and  thus  it  is  pecul- 
iarly  adapted    to    the   narrow-row   systerrx 
of  culture.     It  is  perfect-flowered,  and  the 
plant   sends    out    a    long,    vigorous    pinl^ 
runner. 

I  have  some  accounts  of  the  Bidweil  on 
the  light  soils  of  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  there 
regarded  as  by  far  the  best  and  most  prom-^ 
ising  of  the  new  varieties,  showing  no  ten- 
dency to  burn  or  scald.  One  observer 
writes  me :  **  It  was  completely  loaded  with 
fine  fruit  of  large  size,  and  the  plant  itself 
would  be  an  oniament  of  any  garden.  I 
measured  one  stool  that  was  several  feet 
in  circumference."     I  can  scarcely  bdicve 
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'*■«  this  was  one  plant,  and  yet  the 
"stooUng-out  "  qualities  of  the  variety  are 
fnnarkjble. 

1^  Oliver  Goldsmith. — This  variety  prom - 
"^s  to  approach  the  Bidwell  closely  in  value. 
*^  two  or  three  years'  trial  I  thought  so 
"glily  of  it  that  I  bought  the  entire  stock 
"  the  originator.  I  have  not  yet  tested  it 
*  a  sufficient  variety  of  soils  to  speak 
"''b  confidence,  but  hope  great  things 
■■pOit  It  has  thus  fat  been  exceedingly 
"fWow,  and   productive   of  large,    deep- 


I,  and  good  flavored  berries.  After 
another  year's  test  I  think  I  can  learn  its 
comparative  worth.     It  is  perfect-flowered. 

The  Skirls. — I  have  not  fruited  this  vari- 
ety, but  shall  do  so  in  perfection  the  coming 
season.  It  is  another  Michigan  berry,  and 
in  vigor  and  habit  of  growth  it  so  closely 
reseml)led  the  Bidwell  that  I  called  Mr. 
Lyon's  attention  to  the  fact.  He  wrote 
to  me  as  follows:  "I  had  not  noticed  a 
special  similarity  between  the  Shirts  and  the 
Bidwell,  although  they  ilo  not  <i\S«  ^^a.'Ct.i 
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in  growlh  with  me  on  a  sanely  loam.  The 
BiUwell  is  A  teller  and  stronger  plant ;  l)oth 
berries  are  long-conical  in  form,  but  the 
Bidweil  is  usually  the  longer.  They  differ 
essentially  in  color,  the  Shirts  being  much 
the  darker  berry,  also  I  think  more  inclined 
to  become  distorted  and  cockscombed  in 
form.  In  flavor  I  think  the  Bidweil  is 
milder,  and  1  think  it  is  a  firmer  berry. 
The  Shirts  is  higher  flavored  and  richer." 

The  Shirts  was  received  late  in  the  season, 
and  the  plants  were  so  injured  by  long  car- 
riage that  I  doubted  whether  they  would 
hve,  especially  as  the  long  drought  of  May 
had  already  set  in ;  but  suc^  was  the  native 
vigor  of  the  variety  that  it  not  only  grew 
but  took  entire  possession  of  the  ground, 
and  the  original  plants,  so  far  from  exhaust- 
ing themselves  by  their  numerous  runners, 


developer!  into  enormous  stools,  some  t" 
which  produced  very  fine  beiries  last  fa^'' 
I  am  so  favorably  itnpressed  by  this  new- 
comer that  1  shall  plant  it  largely  this  sprisg- 
It  is  perfect -flowered. 

The  Triple  Crown.— V\m  berry  has  been 
steadily  winning  my  attention  and  favot- 
Its  superb  flavor  is  one  of  its  chief  aitrt'i' 
tions,  and  this  is  a  prime  quality  in  a  straw- 
berry. It  is  almost  as  solid  as  an  apple,  ai» 
yet  when  ripe  very  juicy  and  exceeding!/ 
rich.  It  therefore  is  an  exriellent  beny  6" 
canning.  It  is  a  very  dark  crimson,  fro"* 
medium  to  large  in  size,  and  improv^ 
greatly  under  high  culture.  It  has  prti*«' 
very  vigorous  and  productive  on  (oy 
place.  Its  great  firmness  adapts  it  '" 
.  long  carriage,  but  its  juiciness  tends  V' 
I  cause   it   to    decay  after   beiog    picked,  i^ 
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posed  to  heat  and  close  air.  I  regard 
as  so  promising  that  I  am  planting  it 
gely.  It  is  medium  in  season  and  per- 
t-flowered. 

TA^  Red  Jacket. — This  variety  is  justly 
nning  much  favor  as  an  early  berry  and, 
less  it  develops  weakrtesses,  will  soon  he- 
me a  general  favorite.  It  is  very  hardy  and 
jorous,  the  fruit  is  most  abundant,  early, 
d  of  a  sprightly  aromatic  flavor  suggesting 
;  wild  strawberry.  It  has  proved  soft  with 
I  for  long  carriage,  but  its  delicious  flavor 
d  its  productiveness  should  secure  its 
neral  trial  in  the  home  garden.  It  is 
irfect-flowered. 

The  Longfellow, — ^This  is  a  much -heralded 
iriety  from  Kentucky,  a  region  that  has 
Yen  us  some  of  our  flnest  varieties,  as,  for 
(Stance,  the  Charles  Downing  and  the  Ken- 
icky.  After  one  year's  test  I  cannot  pre- 
ict  a  brilliant  future  for  the  Longfellow  in 
lis  part  of  the  world.  Planted  side  by 
(le  with  many  other  novelties,  and  on  a 
ch,  moist  loam,  it  proved  a  very  feeble 
rower,  and  both  plants  and  fruit  were 
rone  to  scald  in  the  sun.  I  am  able  to 
row  many  of  the  best  foreign  kinds  suc- 
essfully,  and  I  have  not  much  hope  of  a 
ative  berry  that  cannot  hold  its  own  be- 
ide  them.  ITiere  must  be  something  in 
s  native  region  peculiarly  favorable  to  this 
ariety.  With  me  the  fruit  was  firm,  but 
*oor  and  insipid  in  flavor. 

The  Warren^  sent  out  by  the  same  gen- 
leman,  and  planted  by  the  side  of  the  Long- 
silow,  proved  far  superior.  It  is  a  vigor- 
'^  grower,  fairly  productive  of  large, 
obtusely  conical  berries  that  were  of  good 
bvor,  though  rather  soft  for  market.  I 
^gard  it  as  well  worthy  of  further  trial,  and 
»hould  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  won 
^  way  to  general  popularity.  As  Mr. 
^cbb,  the  originator,  claims,  it  endures 
bought  remarkably  well,  maintaining  con- 
^t  growth  and  healthful  foliage.  It  is 
perfect-flowered. 

The  Hervey  Davis. — I  consider  this  a  val- 
'^ble  strawberry  for  heavy  soils  and  North- 
cni  culture.  It  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  John 
^  Moore,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and  is  by 
^  the  best  of  his  seedlings  that  I  have 
^cen.  It  is  large  under  good  treatment, 
fcn,  of  good  flavor,  and  of  a  beautiful 
8^y  or  glazed  appearance.  It  is  quite  as 
^**Klsome  as  the  Jucunda.  and,  I  think, 
J"^  be  made  more  profitable  in  many 
•Cities.     It  is  perfect-flowered. 

The  Setuca  Queen, — ^This  is  a  remark- 
^  bcny,  for  it  is  almost  black  when  fully 


rip>e.  It  has  proved  enormously  productive 
with  me,  and  the  fruit  averaged  large. 
Every  one  exclaims  at  its  appearance.  It 
is  well  worth  a  place  among  novelties,  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  its  productive- 
ness secured  it  considerable  popularity.  It 
is  not  rich  in  flavor,  and  its  dark  color  would 
probably  be  against  it  in  the  market. 

The  Crystal  City, — This  is  the  earliest  of 
strawberries  :  its  season  is  nearly  over  by  the 
first  of  June.  Apart  firom  this  quality  it  has 
little  value,  and  is  scarcely  more  productive 
than  the  ordinary  wild  strawberry,  which  it 
closely  resembles.  It  is  too  soft  for  mar- 
ket. Those  who  wish  to  make  the  season 
of  this  favorite  fruit  as  long  as  possible  can 
plant  it  on  a  sunny  spot  and  pick  berries 
from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  before  the 
standards  ripen.     It  is  perfect-flowered. 

The  Memphis  Late. — This,  in  contrast,  the 
latest  strawberry  on  my  place,  was  much 
more  productive  and  better  flavored. 

The  Windsor  Chief  was  sent  out  two  or 
three  years  since  as  probably  the  most  pro- 
ductive variety  in  existence.  This  claim 
may  be  true.  Only  the  Bidwell  surpassed 
it  in  productiveness  last  year,  and  whether 
it  will  continue  to  do  this  can  be  learned 
only  after  the  test  of  yeaip  in  widely  sepa- 
rated localities.  But  I  gravely  doubt  whether 
the  Windsor  Chief  is  a  neVv  variety,  for  the 
plants  I  obtained  from  the  originator  and 
from  other  sources  were  so  entirely  identi- 
cal in  flower,  foliage,  and  fruit  with  the 
old  standard  kind — the  Champion — that,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  it  is  the  Champion. 
It  is  a  pistillate,  and  requires  to  be  grown 
near  a  perfect-flowered  or  bisexual  kind. 
With  proper  treatment,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  strawberries,  although  rather  soft 
for  long  carriage. 

The  Sharpless  did  admirably  with  me 
last  year.  It  is  said  in  some  locaHties  that 
it  is  not  productive,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is 
true,  esi)ecially  on  light  soil  in  matted  beds. 
Few  of  the  very  large,  showy  kinds  are  pro- 
ductive under  rough  field-culture. 

The  Kirkwood,  or  Mount  Vernon,  is  at- 
tracting much  attention  in  New  Jersey,  and 
is  probably  a  fine  variety. 

Among  the  raspberries,  the  Gregg  as  a 
black-cap,  and  the  Cuthbert  as  the  best  large 
red  variety  for  general  cultivation,  still  take 
the  lead.  The  illustration  of  the  Gregg 
conveys  to  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  its  ap- 
l)earance  than  any  words  of  mine  could  do. 
There  are  several  new  blackberries,  currants, 
and  gooseberries,  besides  other  strawberries, 
but  their  value  is  yet  to  be  estabUsU^d, 
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(an  ascent  of  HALEAKALA.) 


Next  in  interest  to  the  active  volcanoes 
of  Hawaii  is  that  vast  crater  known  as 
Haieakala,  ■'  the  house  of  the  sun."  It 
occupies  the  whole  summit  of  East  Maui, 
which  is  one  vast  mountain-dome,  ten  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  and  is  connected  with 
West  Maui  by  a  low  isthmus,  wliich,  as  seen 
from  the  sea,  presents  an  aspect  of  unmiti- 
gated and  hideous  barrenness,  while  the 
mountain  itself,  presenting  a  sky-line  almost 
as  unbroken  as  that  of  Mauna  Loa  (which 
always  reminds  me  of  the  slope  of  a  whale's 
back),  gives  small  indication  of  the  marvels 
which  lie  concealetf  within  it. 

I  had  coasted  Maui  on  my  way  to  I 
Hawaii  and  felt  repelled  by  the  ghastly  des- 
olation of  its  lava-bound  shores — vast  flows 
of  the  roughest,  blackest  lava,  as  hard  as  i 
iron— jutting  into  the  sea  and  giving  hor-  j 
rible  suggestions  of  the  fate  that  would  i 
await  any  luckless  vessel  that  might  be 
driven  on  to  that  cruel  coast.  Nor.  as 
seen  from  the  sea,  did  the  land  beyond  ap-  j 
pear  more  inviting.  It  seemed  to  be  one  i 
vast  cinder-heap,  with  groups  of  small  era-  | 
ters  mingling  with  the  black  bed  of  ancient  i 
lava  streams,  with  small  trace  of  any  vege-  i 
tation  to  soften  the  dreariness  of  the  sceiie,  I 
What "  vegetation  there  was  was  the  pale  j 
green  of  the  giant  cactus  or  prickly-pear — 
a  shrub  so  weird  and  grotesque  as  to  be  well  I 
in  keeping  with  the  desolate  surroundings. 


It  was  to  this  uninviting  scene  that  I  was 
to  return  from  the  larger  island  of  Hawaiii 
where  for  some  time  I  had  lingered  at  beau- 
tiful Hilo,  attracted  alike  by  the  kindliness 
of  its  most  pleasant  and  friendly  inhab- 
itants, and  by  its  many  beauties  of  rivcTi 
sea,  and  land,  especially  the  richness  of  its 
tropical  vegetation,  the  disintegrated  lav* 
proving  itself  the  most  fertile  of  soils  iO 
this  region  of  abundant  moisture.  It  >* 
only,  however,  in  certain  spots,  few  and 
far  between,  that  Nature  unassisted  treat* 
us  to  true  bursts  of  tropical  glory.  A-' 
Honolulu,  the  first  exclamation  of  evefy 
traveler  is,  "  What  a  bower  of  green  loveli- 
ness ! "  Some  even  complain  that  the  house* 
are  too  much  buried.  Yet  the  older  in' 
habitants  will  tell  you  that  they  recollec* 
when  there  were  but  four  trees  on  the  set- 
tlement, and  one  elderly  American  lad/> 
Mrs.  Dominis,  gave  me  a  graphic  account 
of  how  she  began  to  make  the  very  firs* 
garden  at  Honolulu,  by  preparing  a  tiny 
plot  before  her  own  window,  and  ther^ 
attempting  to  strike  some  geranium  cut" 
tings — an  attempt  much  discouraged  by  he*" 
husband,  who  assured  her  it  was  hopdes* 
to  attempt  to  make  anything  grow  on  suc^ 
soil.  Yet  she  lives  to  see  that  region  q% 
fine  cinders  converted  into  a  flourishing 
town,  where  liundreds  of  happy  home* 
are    surrounded    by   beautiful   flowos  »i»^ 
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shaded  by  tall  trees  of  many  different  species. 
Of  Hilo  much  the  same  things  may  be 
said,  except  that  in  so  small  a  community 
there  has  been  less  opportunity  for  culture, 
but  the  immense  rain-fall  renders  the  grate- 
ful soil  even  more  willing  to  yield  her  very 
besL 

The  rain  fell  heavily  on  the  morning  of 
my  departure,  the  14th  of  November,  and 
the  surf  was  so  heavy  that  we  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  into  boats  to  go  to  the 
little    coasting    steamer.     Freight    landing 
was  impossible,  and  had  to  be  lei^  till  the 
letum  voyage,  which,  however,  proved  a 
good  deal  worse  than  this!     Once  beyond 
the  surf^  we  found  the  sea  very  calm,  and 
were  able   to  admire  the  wonderful  coast 
lying  between   Hilo  and  Laupahoehoe — a 
distance  of  thirty  miles  intersected  by  eighty- 
five  streams,  each  in  a  deep  gulch  and  all 
in  flood.     One  can  imagine  that  riders  may 
sometimes  meet  with  unpleasant  adventures, 
when  overtaken  by  sudden  storm  between 
these  two  points.     Many  of  these  streams 
fall  over  one  or  more  precipitous  cliflfe,  as 
they  enter  the  sea;  and  the  view  obtained 
from  the  little  steamer,  w^hich  runs  pretty 
dose   inshore,    is    unique    and    beautiful. 
From  one  point  I  counted  twenty  water- 
falls simultaneously  in  sight,  and  none  of 
them  seemed  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  its  neighbor. 

On  the  following  day  the  steamer  touched 
*t  Kawaihai,  a  point  from  which  we  ob- 
tained an  excellent  view  of  the  three  great 
volcanic  mountains  of  Hawaii — Mauna  Kea, 
Mauna  Loa,  and  Mauna  Hualalai.  So  far 
^  the  picturesque  is  concerned,  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  conceive  a  less  attractive  scene  than 
the  combination  of  these  three  dull  curves. 
^  spite  of  all  efforts  of  imagination  to  real- 
tte  that  the  two  first  were  nearly  four- 
teen thousand  feet  in  height,  and  one  of 
them  a  living  volcano,  the  idea  that  would 
fcrce  itself  uppermost  was  that  of  three 
'franded  whales — not  poetic,  I  admit. 

A  sail  of  twenty-four  hours  by  steam-boat 
nought  us  back  to  the  uninviting  shores  of 
^est  Maui,  and  here  we  landed  on  Maalea 
pay,  the  dreariest  and  most  repulsive-look- 
'**g  spot  of  all.  The  unpromising  aspect  of 
Jjjngs  brightened  considerably  when  I  found 
^^  friends  waiting  to  welcome  me,  and  a 
^ice  of  two  pleasant  homes  as  head-quar- 
!®^  In  such  cases,  selection  is  embarrass- 
®&  and  the  easiest  solution  seemed  to  be 
to  devote  a  day  to  each.  So  my  first  night 
?^  spent  with  Mr.  Cornwall,  at  Waikapu, 
^  *  house  which,  by  contrast  with  its  sur- 
VoL.  XXII.— 23. 


roundings,  is  simply  a  paradise — a  comfort- 
able New  England  home  in  a  lovely  tropical 
garden,  a  true  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the 
dreary  expanse  of  arid,  disintegrated  lava, 
which,  however,  only  needs  water  to  make 
it  the  most  bountiful  of  soils.  It  took  us 
about  an  hour  to  drive  from  Maalea  to 
Waikapu,  and  we  began  to  see  some  indi- 
cations of  the  beauty  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Maui  ascribe  to  their  beloved  isle.  The 
mountain  mass  that  seemed  shapeless  is 
rent  by  a  series  of  deep  gorges— each,  we 
were  told,  a  scene  of  bewildering  beauty, 
both  in  rock-scenery  and  foliage.  The  wild 
waste  of  unproductive  lava  has  been  par- 
tially irrigated,  and  the  barren  wilderness 
now  yields  rich  fields  of  sugar-cane.  Very 
lovely  were  these  green  fields,  with  theu* 
tassels  at  once  rosy  and  silvery,  resembling 
the  blossom  of  some  giant  grass.  The  fields 
are  hedged  with  the  prickly-pear,  which 
here  attains  a  great  size,  with  stems  upward 
of  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  becomes  a  very 
handsome  though  grotesque  shrub. 

Next  day  I  moved  on  to  Wailuku,  where 
I  received  cordial  welcome  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander,  two  of  the  early  mission- 
aries. "  Father  "  Alexander — as  he  is  com- 
monly called — is  a  noble  old  man  of  about 
seventy-five,  hale  and  hearty,  ready  to  turn 
his  kind  hand  helpfully  to  whatever  work 
may  be  required,  from  tracing  a  map  to 
harnessing  a  carriage.  From  him,  as  from 
my  friends  in  Hilo,  I  heard  much  that 
was  intensely  interesting  concerning  the 
early  years  in  these  islands ;  but  one  sub- 
ject which,  on  Hawaii,  is  forever  cropping 
up — namely,  the  wayward  actions  of  the  vol- 
cano— is  h^re  utterly  lacking,  for  on  Maui 
there  is  not  the  faintest  suggestion  of  any 
living  fire — no  active  crater,  no  solfataras, 
no  mineral  or  warm  springs,  no  steam  jets. 
Indeed,  the  commonly  accepted  theory  is 
that  more  than  two  thousand  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  mighty  outburst  which 
shattered  tiie  huge  mountain  of  Haleakala, 
blowing  off  its  entire  summit  as  the  steam 
might  blow  off  the  lid  of  a  kettle.  And 
such  a  lid !  For  the  mighty  cauldron  in 
which  such  forces  worked  is,  by  the  lowest 
estimate,  twenty  miles  in  circumference^  and 
upward  of  two  thousand  feet  deep.  It  is  a 
vast  pit  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 
Looking  up  from  the  coast  to  the  summit  of 
that  huge  dome,  we  failed  to  discern  the 
slightest  dent  which  should  betray  the  site 
of  this  vast  crater. 

Anxiously  we  watched  the  weather,  dread- 
ing a  renewal  of  last  week's  ia\tv,  ;x\\^  ^^^X 
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was  our  delight  when  the  morning  dawned 
clear  and  beautiful,  revealing  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  without  a  cloud.  My  com- 
panion on  the  expedition  was  a  stalwart 
Yorkshireman — a  man  to  whom  all  lands 
are  familiar,  and  all  forms  of  campaigning, 
from  Crimean  winters  to  Kaffrarian  summers. 
A  third  friend  accompanied  us  across  the 
isthmus,  a  drive  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in 
an  open  carriage  with  a  capital  express  team, 
which  we  hired  at  Wailuku.  The  weather 
was  greatly  in  our  favor,  for  here  the  slightest 
breath  of  wind  raises  such  clouds  of  blinding 
sand  as  usually  to  make  this  part  of  the 
expedition  a  matter  of  dread.  To-day  all 
was  calm.  Our  route  lay  partly  along  the 
sea-beach,  the  sea  and  distant  hills  were  of 
a  heavenly  blue,  while  the  near  sand-hills 
were  of  every  shade  of  vivid  orange.  On 
our  way  we  crossed  a  great  level  plain  of 
richest  lava  soil,  which  hitherto  has  been 
useless  for  lack  of  water,  but  now  has  been 
taken  in  hand  by  a  sugar-growing  company 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Spreckles. 
Already  they  have  dug  great  ditches,  and  are 
carrying  on  irrigation  on  a  large  scale,  and 
soon  the  plain  will  become  one  vast  sugar- 
field.  There  is  no  regular  road  across  the 
•isthmus,  so  we  followed  devious  cart-tracks, 
and  prolonged  our  distance  considerably  by 
going  to  Haiku,  the  plantation  of  Mr.  S.  T. 
Alexander,  some  miles  out  of  the  direct 
course,  Makawao  being  the  nearest  starting 
point  for  the  ascent.  Both  are  sugar  dis- 
tricts— indeed,  the  cane  appears  to  be  the 
one  object  of  cultivation  in  all  this  region. 
At  Haiku  we  found  a  native  with  horses  to 
hire,  and  a  store  where  we  were  able  to  lay 
in  provisions,  with  which  we  filled  saddle- 
bags lent  us  for  the  purpose.  Two  natives 
accompanied  us  as  guides  and  helpers. 

The  sky  had  become  overcast,  and  dark, 
lowering  clouds  told  of  the  coming  rain- 
storm. Indeed,  heavy  drops  were  falling 
before  we  started.  However,  there  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  push  on,  and  make  the  best 
of  it.  Soon  the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  the 
roads  were  so  heavy  and  so  slippery  that  the 
horses  could  make  no  way,  and  the  sun  had 
set  before  we  reached  Olinda — a  pleasant 
mountain-house  in  summer,  but  now  closed 
for  the  winter.  The  house  had,  however, 
been  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Mr. 
Alexander,  and  the  key  committed  to  our 
care,  so  it  was  not  long  before  we  had 
kindled  a  fire  and  commenced  the  task  of 
drying  our  saturated  garments — a  process 
which  occupied  us  all  till  midnight.  This 
was  a  bad  preparation  for  the  early  start. 


which  is  one  of  the  essentials  in  ascend- 
ing this   mountain,  as,  soon  afler  sunrise, 
dense  mists  are  apt  to  rise,  which  blot  out 
the  whole  landscape.     For  this  reason  the 
wiser   travelers   are   those  who,  ascending 
from   Makawao,  make   their  arrangements 
for  a  night  of  camping  out,  which  means 
sleeping  in  a  large  lava  bubble  that  forms 
a  cave,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  summit. 
Those   who   prefer   starting    from    Olinda 
endeavor   to   be   in   the  saddle  bv  about 
two  A.  M.,  SO  as  to  reach  the  summit  before 
sunrise,   but    we    were    far    too    weary  to 
dream  of  such  a  thing.     About  six  a.  m. 
it   suddenly  cleared,  and   we  hastened  to 
prepare  for  the  ascent.     Fortunately,  it  is 
so  gradual  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
difficulty   in    riding   the   whole    way.     We 
passed   a  belt  of  pretty  timber,  and  thea 
rode   over   immense  fields  of  wild   straw- 
berries, which  unluckily  were  not  in  season. 
Ohelos  and  Cape  gooseberries  also  abound. 
Three  hours*  steady  ascent  brought  us  to 
the   lava    bubble,  where   we   saw   evident 
traces   of   previous   camping   parties,   anci 
where  our  guide  left  us,  while  we  filled  our 
water-bottlfe  at  a  spring  a  little  further  along" 
the  mountain-side.     One  mile  more  brought 
us  to  the  summit.     Alas !  the  whole  crateir 
was  veiled  with  one  dense  sheet  of  whit^ 
mist;   nothing  was  visible   save  the  roclc— 
wall,  on   the   summit  of  which   we  stood- 
Hour  after  hour  we  sat  patiently  watching" 

that  fleecy  white  sea,  curling  and  writhing 

now  opening   a    break  which    gave  us    a- 
glimpse   of    the   far-distant    mountains  of 
Hawaii,  and  then  of  the  coast  ten  thousand 
feet  below  us.     Anon,  as  if  a  curtain  were- 
drawn  aside,  we  had  a  momentary  glimpse- 
of  a  group  of  the  cones,  or  rather  secondary 
craters,  rising  from    the  bed  of  the  great 
crater  which  lay  extended  at  a  depth  o^ 
nearly  half  a  mile  below  us— one,  at  leasts 
of  these  cones  attaining  a  height  of  sevei> 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.     There  are  sixteci*- 
of   these   minor  craters,  which    elsewhere 
would  pass  as  average  hills,  but  which  her^ 
seem  mere  hillocks.     Most  of  them  are  o^ 
very  red  lava,  which  has  quite  a  fiery  ap^ 
pearance  in  contrast  with  the  blue-gray  lav^^ 
which    forms   the   bed  of   the   crater,  antJ- 
which  is  here  and  there  tinged  with  vegeta.^ 
tion.     Indeed,  we  could  discern  tiny  dot^ 
which  we  were   assured  were   quite  larg^' 
trees,  and  at  the  further  side  there  is  fai^ 
camping-ground  in  the  bed  of  the  crater^ 
with  two  springs  of  good  fresh  water,  whcr^' 
Professor  W.  D.  Alexander  told  me  he  haiJ- 
spent  a  considerable  time,  while  preparing 
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his  admirable  map  of  the  crater.  At  certain 
spots  is  found  a  beautiful  plant,  known  as 
the  silver  sword,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  being  made  of  finely  wrought  silver,  and 
bears  a  blossom  like  a  purple  sunflower. 

I  had  brought  my  largest  sketching- block, 
determined  to  secure  a  careful  drawing  of 
this  unique  scene ;  but  for  hours  my  hopes 
seemed  doomed  to  disappointment.     All  I 
could  do  was  to  sit  with  the  paper  before 
me,  and,  having  outiined  the  near  cliffs,  fill 
in  the  rest  of  the  scene,  piecemeal,  as  it  re- 
vealed itself,  keeping  a  sheet  of  water-proof 
thrown  over  my  paper  to  protect  it  from  the 
mist     Thus    patiently    I    watched   for  six 
long  hours,  and  it  was  not  till  just  before 
the  moment  which  we  had  decided  must  be 
that  of  oiu:  return,  that   a   kindly  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  revealed  the   scene   more 
completely  than   during  all   the    previous 
hours.     It  was  scant  time  for  work,  but  I 
made  the  most  of  it,  and  succeeded  in  car- 
rying away  a  very  fair  suggestion  of  this, 
the  vastest  crater  in    the    known    world. 
Having  thus  delayed  till  the  last  moment, 
we  had  to  hurry  on  our  downward  road, 
tlie  track    being    very  rough   and   unsafe 
after  dark.     Happily,  we  made  such  good 
time  that  we  reached  the  strawberry-fields 
by  daylight,  and  were  able  to  cross  them  at  a 
hard  canter,  and  so  reached  Olinda  by  dark. 
The  following   morning   was   clear   and 
beautiful,  and,  from  the  high  ground  where 
we  stood,  we  overlooked  the  broad  isthmus 
outspread  below  us,  already  showing  patches 
of  bright  green  on  the  new  sugar-lands,  and 
with  the  bluest  sea  on  either  side;  more- 
over, we  could  distinguish  every  detail  of 
the  hills  beyond,  as  well  as  the  further  isles. 
A  very  lovely  three  hours'  ride  brought  us 
fo  Makawao,  where  the   governor  of  the 
island  was  awaiting  our  return      We  were 
cordially  welcomed  by  one  of  the  principal 
^iigar-planters,  who  showed  us  all  over  his 
sugar-mill,  and  explained  all  the  details  of 
iJJanufacture,  including  carrying,  crushing, 
boiling,  refining,  cooling  the  sirup  in  great 
tanks, — ^in  short,  all  the  processes  by  which, 
P  one  day,  the  growing  cane  is  transformed 
pto  pure  white  sugar.     The  refuse  molasses 
K  then  boiled  again,  but  a  longer  time  is 
required  to  reduce  to  second  sugar,  and  still 
^nger to  obtain  a  third  quality.    The  crushed 
^e  is  left  dry  as  tinder,  and  is  used  as  fuel 
*^r  the  great   oven.      Whenever  water   is 
*^^ble  on   these  plantations,   the   canes 


are  carried  down  from  th«  upper  grounds 
in  flumes,  which  float  them  right  into  the 
crushing-mill;  and  occasionally  the  work- 
men themselves  take  passage  in  this  strange 
water-carriage,  letting  the  stream  carry  them 
down.  I  heard  of  one  young  couple  who 
tlius  made  their  wedding  trip  to  the  coast. 

After  luncheon  we  started  on  our  return 
drive  across  the  isthmus  to  Wailuku,  halting 
to  eat  prickly-pears,  gathered  and  prepared 
by  a  handsome  young  native,  who  skillfully 
tossed  the  finest  fruitfrom  the  upper  branches. 
The  natives  are  wonderfully  expert  in  peeling 
this  most  thorny  fruit,  which  no  inexperienced 
hand  dare  venture  to  touch.  Once  opened, 
the  interior  is  luscious  and  juicy,  full  of  seeds 
like  the  guava,  and  of  a  rich  magenta  color. 
The  fruit  is  most  agreeable  when  scarcely 
ripe. 

We  reached  Wailuka  in  a  soaking  rain, 
which  continued  all  the  following  day.  The 
next  was  fine ;  so,  despite  all  warning  about 
the  danger  of  the  fords,  I  determined  to 
explore  the  far-famed  Wailuku  Valley,  the 
beauty  of  which  has  been  the  theme  of  every 
visitor.  The  stream  was  much  swollen,  but 
the  horses  being  strong  and  country  bred,  we 
managed  to  get  safely  over  the  first  ford.  The 
second  ford  we  found  altogether  impassable, 
so  swift  a  current,  rolling  down  great  stones, 
that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  even  to 
attempt  to  swim  the  horses,  so  I  was  most 
reluctantly  obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt. 
Even  what  I  did  see  of  the  valley  was  very 
lovely,  but  I  was  assured  that  it  did  not 
begin  to  be  beautiful  till  we  had  passed  the 
third  ford,  where  vegetation  seems  to  float 
in  hanging  mists  of  greenery,  amid  rock- 
castles  and  pinnacles  of  endless  variety  and 
grandeur. 

Once  more  we  stood  on  the  black  lava 
coast  at  Maalea,  and  reembarked  on  the 
little  steamer  Like-Like  (so  named  after  the 
king's  sister).  A  few  days  later,  at  Honolulu, 
a  crowd  of  most  kind  friends  assembled  on 
board  the  great  steamer  Australia^  to  bid  me 
farewell.  The  Queen  Kapiolani  had  sent 
gifts  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  Queen  Emma 
Kaleliokalaui  had  sent  her  ladies  with  leis — 
/.  ^.,  necklaces  of  bright  blossoms — to  wear 
around  my  hat  and  shoulders.  ^..  Laden 
with  these,  and  other  keepsake»i»fem  the 
isles,  and  carrying  away  thence  impressions 
of  unbounded  kindHness  and  many  de- 
lightful memories,  I  bade,  I  fear,  a  long 
farewell  to  these  sunny  isles. 
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BY   W.    D.    HOWELLS, 
Author  of  "  Venetian  Life,"  "  A  Chance  Acquaintance,"  "  The  Undiscovered  Country,"  etc. 


I. 


Every  loyal  American  who  went  abroad 
during  the  first  years  of  our  great  war  felt 
bound  to  make  himself  some  excuse  for 
turning  his  back  on  his  country  in  the  hour 
of  her  trouble.  But  when  Owen  Elmore 
sailed,  no  one  else  seemed  to  think  that  he 
needed  excuse.  All  his  friends  said  it  was 
the  best  thing  for  him  to  do ;  that  he  could 
have  leisure  and  quiet  over  there,  and  would 
be  able  to  go  on  with  his  work. 

At  the  risk  of  giving  a  farcical  effect  to 
my  narrative,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  work  of  which  Elmore's  friends  spoke 
was  a  projected  history  of  Venice.  So 
many  literary  Americans  have  projected 
such  a  work  that  it  may  now  fairly  be 
regarded  as  a  national  enterprise.  Elmore 
was  too  obscure  to  have  been  announced, 
in  the  usual  way,  by  the  newspapers,  as 
having  this  design ;  but  it  was  well  known 
in  his  town  that  he  was  collecting  materials 
when  his  professorship  in  the  small  inland 
college  with  which  he  was  connected  lapsed 
through  the  enlistment  of  nearly  all  the  stu- 
dents. The  president  became  colonel  of 
the  college  regiment;  and  in  parting  with 
Elmore,  while  their  boys  waited  on  the 
campus  without,  he  had  said :  "  Now,  El- 
more, you  must  go  on  with  your  history  of 
Venice.  Go  to  Venice  and  collect  your 
materials  on  the  spot.  We're  coming 
through  this  all  right.  Mr.  Seward  puts  it 
at  sixty  days,  but  I'll  give  them  six  months 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  we  shall  want 
you  back  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Don't 
you  have  any  compunctions  about  going. 
I  know  how  you  feel;  but  it  is  perfectly 
right  for  you  to  keep  out  of  it.  Good-bye." 
They  wrung  each  other's  hands  for  the  last 
time, — the  president  fell  at  Fort  Donelson ; 
but  now  Elmore  followed  him  to  the  door, 
and  when  he  appeared  there  one  of  the 
boyish  captains  shouted,  "  Three  cheers  for 
Professor  Elmore ! "  and  the  president  called 
for  the  tiger,  and  led  it,  whirling  his  cap 
round  his  head. 

Elmore  went  back  to  his  study,  sick  at 
heart.  It  grieved  him  that  even  these 
had   not    thought   that    he  should  go   to 


the  war,  and  that  his  inward  struggle  on 
that  point  had  been  idle  so  far  as  others 
were  concerned.  He  had  been  quite 
earnest  in  the  matter ;  he  had  once  almost 
volunteered  as  a  private  soldier:  he  had 
consulted  his  doctor,  who  sternly  discour- 
aged him.  He  would  have  been  truly  glad 
of  any  accident  that  forced  him  into  the 
ranks ;  but,  as  he  used  afterward  to  say,  it 
was  not  his  idea  of  soldiership  to  enlist  for 
the  hospital.  At  the  distance  of  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  it 
was  absurd  to  enter  the  Home  Guard ;  and, 
after  all,  there  were,  even  at  first,  some  self- 
ish people  who  went  into  the  army,  and 
some  unselfish  people  who  kept  out  of  it 
Elmore's  bronchitis  was  a  disorder  which 
active  service  would  undoubtedly  have 
aggravated;  as  it  was,  he  made'  a  last 
effort  to  be  of  use  to  our  Government  as  a 
bearer  of  dispatches.  Failing  such  an  ap* 
pointment,  he  submitted  to  expatriation  as 
he  best  could ;  and  in  Italy  he  fought  for 
our  cause  against  the  English,  whom  he 
found  everywhere  all  but  in  arms  against  uSi 

He  sailed,  in  fine,  with  a  very  fair  con- 
science. 

"  I  should  be  perfectiy  at  easC;"  he  said 
to  his  wife,  as  the  steamer  dropped  smoothly 
down  to  Sandy  Hook,  "  if  I  were  sure  that 
I  was  not  glad  to  be  getting  away." 

"  You  are  fwt  glad,"  she  answered. 

"  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,"  he  said, 
with  the  weak  persistence  of  a  man  willing 
that  his  wife  should  persuade  him  agaii^ 
his  convictions ;  "  I  wish  that  I  felt  certaiD 
of  it." 

"  You  are  too  sick  to  go  to  the  war;  no- 
body expected  you  to  go." 

"  I  know  that,  and  I  can't  say  that  I  like 
it.  As  for  being  too  sick,  perhaps  it's  the 
part  of  a  man  to  go  if  he  dies  on  the  way 
to  the  field.  It  would  encourage  the  oth- 
ers," he  added,  smiling  faintly. 

She  ignored  the  tint  from  Voltaire  ifl 
replying : 

"  Nonsense !  It  would  do  no  good  »t 
all ;  at  any  rate,  it's  too  late  now." 

"  Yes,  it's  too  late  now." 

The  sea-sickness  which  shortly  followed 
formed    a    diversion    from     his    accusing 
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houghts.  Each  day  of  the  voyage  re- 
noved  them  further,  and  with  the  preoccu- 
>ations  •of  his  first  days  in  Europe^  his 
ravel  to  Italy,  and  his  preparations  for  a 
ong  sojourn  in  Venice,  they  had  softened 
0  a  pensive  sense  of  self-sacrifice,  which 
ook  a  warmer  or  a  cooler  tinge,  according 
IS  the  news  firom  home  was  good  or  bad. 


II. 

He  lost  no  time  in  going  to  work  in  the 
Marcian  Library,  and  he  early  applied  to 
the  Austrian  authorities  for  leave  to  have 
transcripts  made  in  the  archives.     The  per- 
mission was   negotiated  by  the  American 
consul  (then  a  young  painter  of  the  name 
of  Ferris),  who  reported  a  mechanical  facil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  authorities, — as  if,  he 
said,  they  were  used  to  obliging  American 
historians  of  Venice.     The  foreign  tyranny 
which  cast  a  pathetic  glamour  over  the 
romantic  city  had  certainly  not  appeared  to 
grudge  such  publicity  as  Elmore  wished  to 
give  her  heroic  memories,  though  it  was 
then   at  its   most   repressive    period,   and 
fonned  a  check  upon  the  whole  life  of  the 
place.    The  tears  were  hardly  yet  dry  in 
the  despairing    eyes    that    had    seen    the 
French  fleet  sail  away  from  the  Lido,  after 
Solferino,  without  firing  a  shot  in  behalf  of 
Venice;  but  Lombardy,  the  Duchies,  the 
Sicilies,  had  all  passed  to  Sardinia,  and  the 
Pope  alone  represented  the  old  order  of 
Dative  despotism  in  Italy.     At  Venice  the 
Germans    seemed   tranquilly   awaiting  the 
<iange  which  should  destroy  their  system 
^th  the  rest ;  and  in  the  meantime  there 
^  occurred    one    of    those    impressive 
pauses,  as  notable  in  the  lives  of  nations 
^  of  men,  when,  after  the  occurrence  of 
peat  events,   the    forces    of   action    and 
QMlurance  seem  to  be  gathering  themselves 
Against  the  stress  of  the  future.     The  quiet 
^as  almost  consciously  a  truce,  and  not  a 
peace;  and  this  local  calm  had  drawn  into 
tt  certain  elements  that  picturesquely  and 
sentimentally  heightened  the  charm  of  the 
pbce.    It  was  a  refuge  for  many  exiled 
P*>tentates  and   pretenders;    the  gondolier 
P^ted  out  on  the  Grand  Canal  the  palaces 
^  the  Count  of  Chambord,  the  Duchess 
^  I^arma,  and  the  Infante  of  Spain ;  and 
^e  met  these  fallen  princes  in  the  squares 
*^^  streets,  bowing  with  distinct  courtesy 
^  any  that  chose  to  salute  them.     Every 
•    *^Qung  the  Piazza  San  Marco  was  filled 
^  the  white  coats  of  the  Austrian  offi- 
^  promenading  to  the  exquisite  military 


music,  which  has  ceased  there  forever ;  the 
patrol  clanked  through  the  footways  at  all 
hours  of  the  night,  and  the  lagoon  heard 
the  cry  of  the  sentinel  from  fort  to  fort,  and 
from  gun-boat  to  gun-boat.  Through  all 
this,  the  demonstration  of  the  patriots  went 
on,  silent,  ceaseless,  implacable,  annulling 
every  alien  effort  at  gayety,  depopulating 
the  theaters,  and  desolating  the  ancient 
holidays. 

There  was  something  very  fine  in  this 
as  a  spectacle,  Elmore  said  to  his  young 
wife;  and  he  had  to  admire  the  austere 
self-denial  of  a  people  who  would  not  suffer 
their  tyrants  to  see  them  happy ;  but  they 
secretly  owned  to  each  other  that  it  was 
fatiguing.  Soon  after  coming  to  Venice,  they 
had  made  some  acquaintance  among  the 
Itahans  through  Mr.  Ferris,  and  had  early 
learned  that  the  condition  of  knowing 
Venetians  was  not  to  know  Austrians.  It 
was  easy  and  natural  for  them  to  submit, 
theoretically.  As  Americans,  they  must 
respond  to  any  impulse  for  freedom,  and 
certainly  they  could  have  no  sympathy  with 
such  a  system  as  that  of  Austria.  By 
whatever  was  sacred  in  our  own  war  upon 
slavery,  they  were  bound  to  abhor  oppres- 
sion in  every  form.  But  it  was  hard  to 
make  the  application  of  their  hatred  to  the 
amiable-looking  people  whom  they  saw 
everywhere  around  them  in  the  quality  of 
tyrants,  especially  when  their  Venetian 
friends  confessed  that  personally  they  liked 
the  Austrians.  Besides,  if  the  whole  truth 
must  be  told,  the  Elmores  found  that  their 
friendship  with  the  Italians  was  not  always 
of  the  most  penetrating  sort,  though  it  had 
a  superficial  intensity  that  for  a  while  gave 
the  effect  of  lasting  cordiality.  The  Elmores 
were  not  quite  able  to  decide  whether  the 
pause  of  feeling  at  which  they  arrived  was 
through  their  own  defect  or  not.  Much 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  difference  of  race, 
religion,  and  education;  but  something, 
they  feared,  to  the  personal  vapidity  of 
acquaintances  whose  meridional  liveliness 
made  them  yawn,  and  in  whose  society 
they  did  not  always  find  compensation  for 
the  sacrifices  they  made  for  it. 

"But  it  is  right,"  said  Elmore.  "It 
would  be  a  sort  of  treason  to  associate 
with  the  Austrians.  We  owe  it  to  the 
Venetians  to  let  them  see  that  our  feelings 
are  with  them." 

"  Yes,"  said  his  wife,  pensively. 

"And  it  is  better  for  us,  as  Americans 
abroad,  during  this  war,  to  be  retired." 

"  Well,  we  are  retired,"  said  'Mlts.'EAmox^* 
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"  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  he  re- 
turned. 

They  laughed,  and  made  what  they  could 
of  chance  American  acquaintances  at  the 
caffcs.  Elmore  had  his  history  to  occupy 
him,  and  doubtless  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  heavy  the  time  hung  upon  his 
wife's  hands.  They  went  often  to  the 
theater,  and  every  evening  they  went  to 
the  Piazza,  and  ate  an  ice  at  Florian*s. 
This  was  certainly  amusement;  and  routine 
was  so  pleasant  to  his  scholarly  tempera- 
ment that  he  enjoyed  merely  that.  He 
made  a  point  of  admitting  his  wife  as  much 
as  possible  into  his  intellectual  life ;  he  read 
her  his  notes  as  fast  as  he  made  them,  and 
he  consulted  her  upon  the  management  of 
his  theme,  which,  as  his  research  extended, 
he  found  so  vast  that  he  was  forced  to 
decide  upon  a  much  lighter  treatment  than 
he  had  at  first  intended.  He  had  resolved 
upon  a  history  which  should  be  presented 
in  a  series  of  biographical  studies,  and  he 
was  so  much  interested  in  this  conclusion, 
and  so  charmed  with  the  advantages  of 
the  form  as  they  developed  themselves, 
that  he  began  to  lose  the  sense  of  social 
dullness,  and  ceased  to  imagine  it  in  his 
wife. 

•  A  sort  of  indolence  of  the  sensibilities,  in 
fact,  enabled  him  to  endure  ennui  that  made 
her  frantic,  and  he  was  often  deeply  bored 
without  knowing  it  at  the  time,  or  without 
a  reasoned  suffering.  He  suffered  as  a 
child  suffers,  simply,  almost  ignorantly:  it 
was  upon  reflection  that  his  nerves  began 
to  quiver  with  retroactive  anguish.  He  was 
also  able  to  idealize  the  situation  when  his 
wife  no  longer  even  wished  to  do  so.  His 
fancy  cast  a  poetry  about  these  Venetian 
friends,  whose  conversation  displayed  the 
occasional  sparkle  of  Ollendorff- English  on 
a  dark  ground  of  lagoon-Italian,  and  whose 
vivid  smiling  and  gesticulation  she  wearied 
herself  in  hospitable  efforts  to  outdo.  To 
his  eyes  their  historic  past  clothed  them 
with  its  interest,  and  the  long  patience  of 
their  hope  and  hatred  under  foreign  rule 
ennobled  them,  while  to  hers  they  were  too 
often  only  tiresome  visitors,  whose  powers 
of  silence  and  of  eloquence  were  alike  to  be 
dreaded.  It  did  not  console  her  as  it  did 
her  husband  to  reflect  that  they  probably 
bored  the  Italians  as  much  in  their  turn. 
When  a  young  man,  very  sympathetic  for 
literature  and  the  Americans,  spent  an  eve- 
ning, as  it  seemed  to  her,  in  crying  nothing 
but  ^^Per  Bacco  r^  she  owned  that  she  liked 
better  his  oppressor,  who  once  came  by 


chance  in  the  figure  of  a  young  lieutenant, 
and  who  unbuckled  his  wife,  as  he  called 
his  sword,  and,  putting  her  in  a  cdtner,  sat 
up  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  sang  like  a  bird,  and  then  told  ghost- 
stories.     The  songs  were  out  of  Heine,  and 
they  reminded  her  of  her  girlish  enthusiasm 
for  German.     Elmore  was  troubled  at  the 
lieutenant's  visit,  and  feared  it  would  cost 
them  all  their  Italian  friends;  but  she  said 
boldly  that  she  did  not  care ;  and  she  never 
even  tried  to  believe  that  the  life  they  saw 
in  Venice  was  comparable  to  that  of  their 
little  college  town  at  home,  with  its  teas 
and  picnics,  and  simple,  easy,  social  gay- 
eties.     There  she  had  been  a  power  in  her 
way ;  she  had  entertained,  and  had  helped 
to  make  some  matches :  but  the  Venetians 
ate  nothing,  and  as  for  young  people,  they 
never  saw  each  other  but  by  stesdth,  and 
their  matches  were  made  by  their  parents 
on  a  money  basis.     She  could  not  adapt 
herself  to  this  foreign  life;   it  puzzled  her, 
and   her  husband's  conformity  seemed  te 
estrange  them,  as  far  as  it  went.     It  took 
away  her  spirit,  and  she  grew  listless  and 
dull.     Even  the  history  began  to  lose  its  ' 
interest  in  her  eyes :  she  doubted  if  the  an- 
nals of  such  a  people  as  she  saw  about  her 
could  ever  be  popular. 

There  were  other  things  to  make  them 
melancholy  in  their  exile.  The  war  at 
home  was  going  badly,  where  it  was  going 
at  all.  The  letters  now  never  spoke  of  any 
term  to  it;  they  expressed  rather  the  dogged 
patience  of  the  time  when  it  seemed  as  if 
there  could  be  no  end,  and  indicated  that 
the  country  had  settled  into  shape  about  it, 
and  was  pushing  forward  its  other  af&irs  asif 
the  war  did  not  exist.  Mrs.  Elmore  fdt  that 
the  America  which  she  had  left  had  ceased  to 
be.  The  letters  were  almost  less  a  pleasure 
than  a  pain,  but  she  always  tore  them  opco 
and  read  them  with  eager  unhappiness. 
There  were  miserable  intervals  of  days  and 
even  weeks  when  no  letters  came,  and  when 
the  Renter  telegrams  in  the  "  Gazette "  rf 
Venice  dribbled  their  vitriolic  news  of 
Northern  disaster  through  a  few  words  or 
lines,  and  "  Galignani's  "  long  columns  weic 
filled  with  the  hostile  exultation  and  proph- 
ecy of  the  London  press. 


III. 

They  had  passed  eighteen  months  of  du* 
sort  of  life  in  Venice  when  one  day  a  Ict^ 
dropped  into   it  which    sent  a   thonsaod 
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ipples  over  its  stagnant  surface.  Mrs. 
E^oiore  read  it  first  to  herself,  with  gasps 
ind  cries  of  pleasure  and  astonishment, 
which  did  not  divert  her  husband  from  the 
perusal  of  some  notes  he  had  made  the 
lay  before,  and  had  brought  to  the  break- 
last-table  with  the  intention  of  amusing  her. 
When  she  flattened  it  out  over  his  notes, 
and  exacted  his  attention,  he  turned  an  un- 
willing and  lack-luster  eye  upon  it ;  then  he 
looked  up  at  her. 

"  Did  you  expect  she  would  come  ?  "  he 
asked,  in  ill-masked  dismay. 

"  I  don't  suppose  they  had  any  idea  of  it 
at  first  When  Sue  wrote  me  that  Lily 
bad  been  studying  too  hard,  and  had  to  be 
taken  out  of  school,  I  said  that  I  wished 
she  could  come  over  and  pay  us  a  visit. 
But  I  don't  believe  they  dreamed  of  letting 
her — Sue  says  so — till  the  Mortons'  coming 
seemed  too  good  a  chance  to  be  lost.  I  am 
$0  glad  of  it,  Owen !  You  know  how  much 
they  have  always  done  for  me :  and  here  is 
a  chance  now  to  pay  a  little  of  it  back." 

"What  in  the  world  shall  we  do   with 
her?"  he  asked. 
'     "  Do  ?     Everything  I     Why,  Owen,"  she 
urged,  with  pathetic  recognition  of  his  cold- 
ness, **  she  is  Susy  Stevens's  own  sister ! " 
"  Oh,  yei: — ^yes,"  he  admitted. 
**And  it  was  Susy  who  brought  us  to- 
gether!" 
"Why,  of  course." 

"And  oughtn't  you  to  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity?" 
"  I  am  glad — very  glad." 
"It  will  be  a  rehef  to  you  instead  of  a 
care.    She's  such  a  bright,  intelligent  girl 
that  we  can   both  sympathize  with   your 
'^orkjand  you  wont  have  to  go  round  with  me 
*B  the  time,  and  I  can  matronize  her  myself" 
"I   see,    I    see,"   Elmore  replied,  with 
scarcely  abated  seriousness.     "  Perhaps,  if 
*hc  is  coming  here  for  her  health,  she  wont 
^^  much  matronizing." 

"  Oh,  pshaw !  she'll  be  well  enough  for 
^t  She's  overdone  a  Httle  at  school.  I 
^  take  good  care  of  her,  I  can  tell  you ; 
y^  I  shall  make  her  have  a  real  good  time. 
«s  quite  flattering  of  Susy  to  trust  her  to 
^  so  far  away,  and  I  shall  write  and  tell 
^  we  both  think  so." 

"Yes,"  said  Elmore,  "it's  a  fearful  re- 
^nsibility." 

There  are  instances  ot  the  persistence  of 
nitebands  in  certain  moods  or  points  of  view 
^  which  even  wheedling  has  no  effect. 
^^  wise  woman  perceives  that  in  these 
she  must  trust  entirely  to  the  softening 


influences  of  time,  and  as  much  as  possible 
she  changes  the  subject ;  or,  if  this  is  impos- 
sible, she  may  hope  something  from  pre- 
senting a  still  worse  aspect  of  the  afl*air. 
Mrs.  Elmore  said,  in  lifting  the  letter  from 
the  table : 

**  If  she  sailed  on  the  3d,  in  the  City  of 
TimbuctoOy  she  will  be  at  Queenstown  on 
the  1 2  th  or  13th,  and  we  shall  have  a  letter 
from  her  by  Wednesday,  saying  when  she 
will  be  at  Genoa.  That's  as  far  as  the 
Mortons  can  bring  her,  and  there's  where 
we  must  meet  her." 

"  Meet  her  in  Genoa !     How  ?  " 

"  By  going  there  for  her,"  replied  Mrs. 
Elmore,  as  if  this  were  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world.     "  I  have  never  seen  Genoa." 

Elmore  now  tacitly  abandoned  himself  to 
his  fate.     His  wife  continued  : 

"  I  needn't  take  anything.  Merely  run 
on,  and  right  back." 

"  When  must  we  go  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know  yet ;  but  we  shall  have  a 
letter  to-morrow.  Don't  worry  on  my  ac- 
count, Owen.  Her  coming  wont  be  a  bit 
of  care  to  me.  It  will  give  me  something 
to  do  and  to  think  about,  and  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  all  the  time  to  know  that  it's  for 
Susy  Stevens.  And  I  shall  like  the  com- 
panionship." 

Elmore  looked  at  his  wife  in  surprise,  for 
it  had  not  occurred  to  him  before  that  with 
his  company  she  could  desire  any  other 
companionship.  He  desired  none  but  hers; 
and  when  he  was  about  his  work  h^  often 
thought  of  her.  He  supposed  that  at  these 
moments  she  thought  of  him,  and  found 
society,  as  he  did,  in  such  thoughts.  But 
he  was  not  a  jealous  or  exacting  man,  and 
he  said  nothing.  His  treatment  of  the 
approaching  visit  from  Susy  Stevens's  sister 
had  not  been  enthusiastic,  but  a  spark  had 
kindled  his  imagination,  and  it  burned 
warmer  and  brighter  as  the  days  went  by. 
He  found  a  charm  in  the  thought  of  having 
this  fresh  young  life  here  in  his  charge,  and 
of  teaching  the  girl  to  live  into  the  great 
and  beautiful  history  of  the  city  :  there  was 
still  much  of  the  school- master  in  him,  and 
he  intended  to  make  her  sojourn  an  educa- 
tion to  her ;  and  as  a  literary  man  he  hoped 
for  novel  effects  from  her  mind  upon  ma- 
terial which  he  was  above  all  trying  to  set 
in  a  new  light  before  himself. 

When  the  time  had  arrived  for  them  to  go 
and  meet  Miss  Mayhew  at  Genoa,  he  was 
more  than  reconciled  to  the  necessity.  But 
at  the  last  moment,  Mrs.  Elmore  had  one 
of  her  old  attacks.     What  these  attacks  "*N«t^ 
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I  find  myself  unable  to  specify,  but  as  every 
lady  has  an  old  attack  of  some  kind,  I  may 
safely  leave  their  precise  nature  to  conject- 
ure. It  is  enough  that  they  were  of  a 
nervous  character,  that  they  were  accom- 
panied with  headache,  and  that  they  pros- 
trated her  for  several  days.  During  their 
continuance  she  required  the  active  sympa- 
thy and  constant  presence  of  her  husband, 
whose  devotion  was  then  exemplary,  and 
brought  up  long  arrears  of  indebtedness  in 
that  way. 

"  Well,  what  shall  we  do?"  he  asked,  as 
he  sank  into  a  chair  beside  the  lounge  on 
which  Mrs.  Elmore  lay,  her  eyes  closed,  and  a 
slice  of  lemon  placed  on  each  of  her  throb- 
bing temples  with  the  effect  of  some  new  sort 
of  blinders.     "  Shall  I  go  alone  for  her  ?  " 

She  gave  his  hand  the  kind  of  convulsive 
clutch  that  signified,  "  Impossible  for  you  to 
leave  me." 

He  reflected. 

"  The  Mortons  will  be  pushing  on  to 
Leghorn,  and  somebody  tnusf  meet  her. 
How  would  it  do  for  Mr.  Hoskins  to  go?" 

Mrs.  Elmore  responded  with  a  clutch 
tantamount  to  "  Horrors !  How  could  you 
think  of  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,"  he  said,  "  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  send  a  valef  de  place  for  her. 
We  can  send  old  Cazzi.  He*s  the  incarna- 
tion of  respectability;  five  francs  a  day  and 
his  expenses  will  buy  all  the  virtues  of  him. 
She'll  come  as  safely  with  him  as  with  me." 

Mrs.,  Elmore  had  applied  a  vividly 
thoughtful  pressure  to  her  husband's  hand; 
she  now  released  it  in  token  of  assent,  and 
he  rose. 

"  But  don't  be  gone  long,"  she  whispered. 

On  his  way  to  the  caffe  which  Cazzi  fre- 
quented, Elmore  fell  in  with  the  consul. 

By  this  time  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  consular  office.  Mr.  Ferris,  some 
months  before,  had  suddenly  thrown  up  his 
charge  and  gone  home;  and  after  the  cus- 
tomary interval  of  ship-chandler,  the  Cali- 
fornia sculptor,  Hoskins,  had  arrived  out, 
with  his  commission  in  his  pocket,  and  had 
set  up  his  allegorical  figure  of  The  Pacific 
Slope  in  the  room  where  Ferris  had  painted 
his  too  metaphysical  conception  of  a  Vene- 
tian Priest  Mrs.  Elmore  had  never  liked 
Ferris;  she  thought  him  cynical  and  opin- 
ionated, and  she  believed  that  he  had  not 
behaved  quite  well  toward  a  young  Amer- 
ican lady, — a  Miss  Vervain,  who  had  staid 
a  while  in  Venice  with  her  mother.  She 
was  glad  to  have  him  go  ;  but  she  could  not 
admire  Mr.  Hoskins,  who,  however  good- 


natured,  was  too  hopelessly  Western.  He 
had  had  part  of  one  foot  shot  away  in  the 
nine  months'  service,  and  walked  with  a 
limp  that  did  him  honor;  and  he  knew  as 
much  of  a  consul's  business  as  any  of  the 
authors  or  artists  with  whom  it  is  the  tradi- 
tion to  fill  that  office  at  Venice.  Besides,  he 
was  at  least  a  fellow-American,  and  Elmore 
could  not  forbear  telling  him  the  trouble  he 
was  in :  a  young  girl  coming  from  their  town 
in  America  as  far  as  Genoa  with  friends, 
and  expecting  to  be  met  there  by  the  El- 
mores,  with  whom  she  was  to  pass  some 
months ;  Mrs.  Elmore  utterly  prostrated  by 
one  of  her  old  attacks,  and  he  unable  to 
leave  her,  or  to  take  her  with  him  to  Genoa; 
the  friends  with  whom  Miss  Mayhew  trav- 
eled unable  to  bring  her  to  Venice;  she,  of 
course,  unable  to  come  alone.  The  case- 
deepened  and  darkened  in  Elmore's  view  as. 
he  unfolded  it. 

"  Why,"  cried  the  consul,  sympathetically^ 
"  if  I  could  leave  my  post,  I'd  go !  " 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  "  cried  Elmore,  eageriy^ 
remembering  his  wife.  "  I  couldn't  thinly 
of  letting  you." 

**  Look  here  !  "  said  the  consul,  taking  aim 
official  letter,  with  the  seal  broken,  from  his- 
pocket.  "  This  is  the  first  time  I  couldn'C 
have  left  my  post  without  distinct  advantage- 
to  the  public  interests,  since  I  have  beam 
here.  But  with  this  letter  from  Turin,  tell- 
ing me  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  Alabama^ 
I  couldn't  go  to  Genoa,  even  to  meet  a- 
young  lady.  The  Austrians  have  never 
recognized  the  rebels  as  belligerents :  if  she 
enters  the  port  of  Venice,  all  I've  got  to  do 
is  to  require  the  deposit  of  her  papers  witlm 
me,  and  then  I  should  like  to  see  her  get 
out  again.  I  should  like  to  capture  her- 
Of  course,  I  don't  mean  Miss  Mayhew,** 
said  the  consul,  recognizing  the  double  sense^ 
in  which  his  language  could  be  taken. 

"  It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  you,"  said 
Elmore,  — '*  a  great  thing." 

"  Yes,  it  would  set  me  up  in  my  own 
eyes,  and  stop  that  infernal  clatter  inside* 
about  going  over  and  taking  a  hand  again.** 

"  Yes,"  Elmore  assented,  with  a  twinge  of, 
the  old  shame.  **  I  didn't  know  you  had 
it,  too." 

"  If  I  could  capture  the  Alabama^  I  coukJ 
afford  to  let  the  other  fellows  fight  it  out" 

**  I  congratulate  you,  with  all  my  heait,^ 
said  Elmore,  sadly,  ^nd  he  walked  in  silence" 
beside  the  consul. 

"  Well,"  said  the  latter,  with  a  laugh  at 
Elmore's  pensive  rapture,  "  I'm  as  much 
obliged  to  you   as  if  I  had  captured  her. 
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111  go  up  to  the  Piazza  with  you  and  see 
CazzL" 

The   affair  was   easily   arranged ;    Cazzi 
was  made  to  feel,  by  the  consuPs  interven- 
tion, that  the  shield  of  American  sovereignty 
had   been  extended  over  the   young  girl 
whom  he  was  to  escort  from  Genoa,  and 
two  days  later  he  arrived  with  her.     Mrs. 
Elmore's  attack  was  now  passing  off,  and 
she  was  well  enough  to  receive  Miss  May- 
hew,  half-recumbent  on  the  sofa,  where  she 
had  been  prone  till   her  arrival.     It  was 
pretty  to  see  her  fond  greeting  of  the  girl, 
and  her  joy  in  her  presence  as  they  sat 
down  for  the  first  long  talk;  and  Elmore 
realized,   even  in  his  dreamy  withdrawal, 
how  much  the  bright,  active  spirit  of  his 
wife  had  suffered  merely  in  the  restriction 
of  her  English.     Now,  it  was  not  only  Eng- 
lish they  spoke,   but   that  American  vari- 
ety of  the  language  of  which  I  hope  we 
shall  grow  less  and  less  ashamed ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  their  parlance  was  character- 
ized by  local  turns  and  accents  which  all 
came  welcomely  back  to  Mrs.  Elmore,  to- 
gether with  those  still  more  intimate  inflec- 
tions which  belonged  to  her  own  particular 
drde  of  firiends  in  the  little  town  of  Patmos, 
New  York.     Lily  May  hew  was,  of  course, 
not  of  her  own  set,  being  five  or  six  years 
younger ;  but  women,  more  easily  than  men, 
Ignore  the  disparities  of  age  between  them- 
selves and  their  juniors,  and,  in  Susy  Stevens's 
^nce,  it  seemed  a  sort  of  tribute  to  her 
to  establish  her  sister  in  the  affection  which 
Mr.  Elmore  had  so  long  cherished.     Their 
friendship  had  been  of  such  a  thoroughly 
trusted  sort  on  both  sides  that  Mrs.  Stevens 
^the  memorably  brilliant   Sue   Mayhew  in 
^  girlish  days)  had  felt  perfectly  free  to 
*ct  upon  Mrs.  Elmore*s  invitation  to  let 
Uy  come  out  to  her ;  and  here  the  child 
^23,  as  much  at  home  as  if  she  had  just 
^ked  into  Mrs.  Elmore's  parlor  out  of  her 
^'ster's  house  in  Patmos. 


IV. 


Thev  briefly  dispatched  the  facts  relating 
to  Miss  Mayhew's  voyage  and  her  journey  to 
^  vJenoa,  and  came  as  quickly  as  they  could 
to  all  diose  things  which  Mrs.  Elmore  was 
"^ting  to  learn  about  the  town  and  its 
people. 

**Is  it  much  changed  ?     I  suppose  it  is," 

^  sighed.      "The  war    changes   every- 
thing," 

**0h,  you  don't  notice  the  war  much," 


said  Miss  Mayhew.  "  But  Patmos  is  gay, 
— perfectly  delightful.  We've  got  one  of 
the  camps  there  now ;  and  such  times  as  the 
girls  have  with  the  officers  1  We  have  lots 
of  fun  getting  up  things  for  the  Sanitary. 
Hops  on  the  parade-ground  at  the  camp, 
and  going  out  to  see  the  prisoners — you 
never  saw  such  a  place." 

"  The  prisoners  ?  "  murmured  Mrs.  El- 
more. 

"  Why,  yes !  "  cried  Lily,  with  a  gay  laugh.. 
"  Didn't  you  know  that  we  had  a  prison- 
camp,  too  ?  Some  of  the  Southerners  look 
real  nice.  I  pitied  them,"  she  added,  with 
unabated  gayety. 

"  Your  sister  wrote  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Elmore ;  "  but  I  couldn't  realize  it,  I  sup- 
pose, and  so  I  forgot  it." 

"  Yes,"  pursued  Lily,  "  and  Frank  Hal- 
sey's  in  command.  Yon  would  never  know 
by  the  way  he  walks  that  he  had  a  cork 
leg.  Of  course  he  can't  dance,  though, 
poor  fellow.  He's  pale,  and  he's  perfectiy 
fascinating.  So's  Dick  Burton,  with  his 
empty  sleeve;  he's  one  of  the  recruiting 
officers,  and  there's  nobody  so  popular  with 
the  girls.  You  can't  think  how  funny  it  is^ 
Professor  Elmore,  to  see  the  old  college 
buildings  used  for  barracks.  Dick  says  it's 
much  livelier  than  it  was  when  he  was  a 
student  there." 

**  I  suppose  it  must  be,"  dreamily  assented 
the  professor.  "  Does  he  find  plenty  of 
volunteers  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  know,"  the  young  girl  ex- 
plained, **  that  the  old  style  of  volunteering 
is  all  over." 

"  No,  I  didn't  know  it." 

"  Yes.  It's  the  bounties  now  that  they 
rely  upon,  and  they  do  say  that  it  will 
come  to  the  draft  very  soon.  Some  of  the 
young  men  have  gone  to  Canada.  But 
everybody  despises  t/iem.  Oh,  Mrs.  El- 
more, I  should  think  you'd  be  so  glad  to 
have  the  professor  off  here,  and  honorably 
out  of  the  way !  " 

**  I'm  ^/Vhonorably  out  of  the  way ;  I  can 
never  forgive  myself  for  not  going  to  the 
war,"  said  Elmore. 

"  Why,  how  ridiculous ! "  cried  Lily. 
"  Nobody  feels  that  way  about  it  now  / 
As  Dick  Burton  says,  we've  come  down  to 
business.  I  tell  you,  when  you  see  arms 
and  legs  off  in  every  direction,  and  women 
going  about  in  black,  you  don't  feel  that  it's 
such  a  romantic  thing  any  more.  There 
are  mighty  few  engagements  now,  Mrs.  El- 
more, when  a  regiment  sets  off;  no  presep- 
tation  of  revolvers  in  the  towu  VvaXV\  ^tv^ 
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-some  of  the  widows  have  got  married  again ; 
and  that  I  don't  think  is  right.  But  what 
-can  they  do,  poor  things  ?  You  remember 
Tom  Friar's  widow,  Mrs.  Elmore  ?  " 

"Tom  Friar's  wuiaw !  Is  Tom  Friar 
dead?'' 

"  Why,  of  course !  One  of  the  first.  I 
think  it  was  Ball's  Bluff.  Well,  she's  mar- 
ried. But  she  married  his  cousin,  and,  as 
Dick  Burton  says,  that  isn't  so  bad.  Isn't 
it  awful,  Mrs.  Clapp's  losing  all  her  boys — 
all  five  of  them  ?  It  does  seem  to  bear  too 
hard  on  some  families.  And  then,  when 
you  see  every  one  of  those  six  Armstrongs 
^oing  through  without  a  scratch !  " 

".  I  suppose,"  said  Elmore,  "  that  busi- 
ness is  at  a  stand-still.  The  streets  must 
look  rather  dreary." 

**  Business  at  a  stand-still !  "  exclaimed 
Lily.  "  What  has  Sue  been  writing  you  all 
this  time?  Why,  there  never  was  such 
prosperity  in  Patmos  before  !  Everybody  is 
making  money,  and  people  that  you  wouldn't 
hardly  speak  to  a  year  ago  are  giving  parties 
and  inviting  the  old  college  families.  You 
ought  to  see  the  residences  and  business 
^blocks  going  up  all  over  the  place.  I  don't 
:suppose  you  would  know  Patmos  now. 
You  remember  George  Fenton,  Mrs.  El- 
more ?  " 

"  Mr.  Haskell's  clerk  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Well,  he's  made  a  fortune  out  of 
an  army  contract ;  and  he's  going  to  marry 
— the  engagement  came  out  just  before  I 
left— Bella  Steams." 

At  these  words  Mrs.  Elmore  sat  upright, 
— the  only  posture  in  which  the  fact  could 
.be  imagined.     "  Lily  ! " 

"  Oh,  I  can  tell  you  these  are  gay  times 
•in  America,*'  triumphed  the  young  girl.  She 
now  put  her  hand  to  her  mouth  and  hid  a 
yawn. 

"  You^re  sleepy,"  said  Mrs.  Elmore. 
"  Well,  you  know  the  way  to  your  room. 
You'll  find  everything  ready  there,  and  I 
shall  let  you  go  alone.  You  shall  com- 
.mence  being  at  home  at  once." 

"  Yes,  I  am  sleepy,"  assented  Lily;  and  she 
promptly  made  her  good-nights  and  van- 
ished ;  though  a  keener  eye  than  Elmore's 
might  have  seen  that  her  promptness  had  a 
'Color — or  say  light— of  hesitation  in  it. 

But  he  only  walked  up  and'  down  the 
iroom,  after  she  was  gone,  in  unheedful 
•distress. 

"  Gay  times  in  America !    Good  heavens ! 
Is  the  child  utterly  heartless,  Celia,  or  is  she. 
merely  obtuse  ?  " 

*<  She  certainly  isn't  at  all  like  Sue,"  sighed 


Mrs.  Elmore,  who  had  not  had  time  to 
formulate  Lily's  defense.  "  But  she's  ex- 
cited now,  and  a  little  off  her  balance. 
She'll  be  different  to-morrow.  Besides,  all 
America  seems  changed,  and  the  people 
with  it.  We  shouldn't  have  noticed  it  if  we 
had  staid  there,  but  we  feel  it  after  this 
absence." 

"  I  never  realized  it  before,  as  I  did  from 
her  babble !  The  letters  have  told  us  the 
same  thing,  but  they  were  like  the  histories 
of  other  times.  Camps,  prisoners,  barracks, 
mutilation,  widowhood,  death,  sudden  gains, 
social  upheavals  —  it  is  the  old,  hideous 
story  of  war  come  true  of  our  day  and 
country.     It's  terrible ! " 

"  She  will  miss  the  excitement,"  said  Mrs. 
Elmore.     "  I  don't  know  exactly  what  we 
shall   do  with   her.     Of  course,  she  can't 
expect  the  attentions  she's  been  used  to  in. 
Patmos,  with  those  young  men." 

Elmore  stopped,  and  stared  at  his  wife. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Celia  ?  " 

"  We  don't  go  into  society  at  all,  and  she 
doesn't  speak  Italian.  How  shall  we  amus^ 
her  ?  " 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  that: 
we're  obliged  to  provide  her  amusement  I 
Let  her  amuse  herself  Let  her  take  u|> 
some  branch  of  study,  or  of — of — ^researdm^ 
and  get  something  besides  'fun'  into  her* 
head,  if  possible."  He  spoke  boldly,  btift 
his  wife's  question  4iad  unnerved  him,  fox* 
he  had  a  soft  heart,  and  liked  people 
about  him  to  be  happy.  "We  can  showr 
her  the  objects  of  interest.  And  there  are 
the  theaters,"  he  added. 

"Yes,  that  is  true,"  said  Mrs.  Elmore. 
*f  We  can  both  go  about  with  her.     I  will 
just  peep  in  at  her  now,  and  see  if  she  has 
everything  she  wants."     She  rose  from  he^ 
sofa  and  went  to  Lily's  room,  whence  she 
did  not  return  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.     By  this  time  Elmore  had  got  out 
his  notes,  and,  in  their  transcription  and 
classification,  had  fallen  into  forgetfulness 
of  his  troubles.     His  wife  closed  the  doo*' 
behind  her,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  little 
above  a  whisper,  as  she  sank  very  quietly 
into  a  chair : 

"  Well,  it  has  all  come  out,  Owen." 

"  What  has  all  come  out  ?  "  he  askccJ* 
looking  up  stupidly. 

"  I  knew  that  she  had  something  on  he^ 
mind,  by  the  way  she  acted.  And  you  sa^ 
her  give  me  that  look  as  she  went  out?" 

«  No — no,  I  didn't.  What  look  was  it  ? 
She  looked  sleepy." 

"  She  looked  terribly,  terribly  excited,  an^ 
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as  if  she  would  like  to  say  something  to  me. 
That  was  the  reason  I  said  I  would  let  her 
go  to  her  room  alone." 
«  Oh ! " 

"  Of  course  she  would  have  feh  awfully 
if  I  had  gone  straight  off  with  her.  So  I 
waited.  It  tnay  never  come  to  anything 
in  the  world,  and  I  don't  suppose  it  will ; 
hut  it's  quite  enough  to  account  for  every- 
thing you  saw  in  her." 

"  I  didn't  see  anything  in  her, — that  was 
the  difficulty.  But  what  is  it,  Celia  ?  You 
know  how  I  hate  these  delays." 

"  Why,  I'm  not  sure  that  I  need  tell  you, 
Owen ;  and  yet  I  suppose  I  had  better.  It 
will  be  safer,"  said  Mrs.  Elmore,  nursing 
ber  mystery  to  the  last,  enjoying  it  for  its 
own  sake,  and  dreading  it  for  its  effect  upon 
her  husband.  "  1  suppose  you  will  think 
your  troubles  are  beginning  pretty  early," 
she  suggested. 
"  Is  it  a  trouble  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  is.  If  it 
comes  to  the  very  worst,  I  dare  say  that 
every  one  wouldn't  call  it  a  trouble." 

Elmore  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  in 
an  attitude  of  endurance. 
"  What  would  the  worst  be  ?  " 
**Why,  it's  no  use  even  to  discuss  that, 
for  it's  perfectly  absurd  to  suppose  that  it 
could  ever  come  to  that.     But  the  case," 
added  Mrs.  Elmore,  perceiving  that  further 
delay  was  only  further  suffering  for  her  hus- 
Iwmd,  and  that  any  fact  would  now  prob- 
ably fall  far  short  of  his  apprehensions,  "  is 
simply    this,   and    I   don't    know   that    it 
amounts  to  anything;  but  at  Peschiera,  just 
l)efore  the  tram  started,  she  looked  out  of 
the  wmdow,  and  saw  a  splendid  officer  walk- 
ing up  and  down  and  smoking;  and  before 
she  could  draw  back  he  must  have  seen  her, 
^Of  he  threw  away  his  cigar  instantly,  and 
got  into  the  same  compartment.    He  talked 
^'^hile  in  German  with  an  old  gentleman 
who  was  there,  and  then  he  spoke  in  Italian 
With  Cazzi ;  and  afterward,  when  he  heard 
^  speaking  English  with  Cazzi,  he  joined 
^'    I  don't  know  how  he  came  to  join  in 
^t  first,  and  she  doesn't,  either ;  but  it  seems 
^^t  he  knew  some  English,  and  he  began 
^P^ng.     He  was  very  tall  and  handsome 
^^  distinguished   looking,   and   a  perfect 
8^nileman  in  his  manners;    and  she  says 
l^t  she  saw  Cazzi  looking  rather  queer, 
*^t  he  didn't  say  anything,  and  so  she  kept 
^^  talking.     She  told  him  at  once  that  she 
?^an  American,  and  that  she  was  coming 
*^  to  stay  with  fi-iends ;   and,  as  he  was 
^curious  about  America,  she  told  him 


all  she  could  think  of.  It  did  her  good  to 
talk  about  home,  for  she  had  been  feeling  a 
little  blue  at  being  so  far  away  from  every- 
body. Now,  /  don't  see  any  harm  in  it ; 
do  you,  Owen  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  according  to  the  custom  here; 
but  we  needn't  care  for  that.  Of  course  it 
was  imprudent." 

"  Of  course,"  Mrs.  Elmore  admitted. 
"  The  officer  was  very  polite ;  and  when  he 
found  that  she  was  from  America,  it  turned 
out  that  he  was  a  ^-f<z/ sympathizer  with  the 
North,  and  that  he  had  a  brother  in  our 
army.     Don't  you  think  that  was  nice  ?  " 

"  Probably  some  mere  soldier  of  fortune, 
with  no  heart  in  the  cause,"  said  Elmore. 

"  And  very  likely  he  has  no  brother  there, 
as  I  told  Lily.  He  told  her  he  was  coming 
to  Padua;  but  when  they  reached  Padua, 
he  came  right  on  to  Venice.  That  shows 
you  couldn't  place  any  dependence  upon 
what  he  said.  He  said  he  expected  to  be 
put  under  arrest  for  it ;  but  he  didn't  care, — 
he  was  coming.  Do  you  believe  they'll  put 
tiim  under  arrest  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — I  don't  know,"  said  El- 
more, in  a  voice  of  grief  and  apprehension, 
which  might  well  have  seemed  anxiety  for 
the  officer's  liberty. 

"  I  told  her  it  was  one  of  his  jokes.  He 
was  very  funny,  and  kept  her  laughing  the 
whole  way,  with  his  broken  English  and  his 
witty  little  remarks.  She  says  he's  just  dy- 
ing to  go  to  America.  Who  do  you  suppose 
it  can  be,  Owen  ? " 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  We've  no  ac- 
quaintance among  the  Austrians,"  groaned 
Elmore. 

**  That's  what  I  told  Lily.  She's  no  idea 
of  the  state  of  things  here,  and  she  was 
quite  horrified.  But  she  says  he  was  a  per- 
fect gentleman  in  everything.  He  belongs 
to  the  engineer  corps, — that's  one  of  the 
highest  branches  of  the  service,  he  told  her, 
— and  he  gave  her  his  card." 

"  Gave  her  his  card !  " 

Mrs.  Elmore  had  it  in  the  hand  which  she 
had  been  keeping  in  her  pocket,  and  she 
now  suddenly  produced  it;  and  Elmore 
read  the  name  and  address  of  Ernst  von 
Ehrhardt,  Captain  of  the  Royal- Imperial 
Engineeis,  Peschiera. 

"  She  says  she  knows  he  wanted  hers,  but 
she  didn't  offer  to  give  it  to  him ;  and  he  didn't 
ask  her  where  she  was  going,  or  anything." 
.  "  He  knew  that  he  could  get  her  address 
from  Cazzi  for  ten  soldi  as  soon  as  her  back 
was  turned,"  said  Elmore,  cynically.  "  What 
then  ?  " 
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Why,   he  said — and  this  is  the  only 

eally  bold  thing  he  did  do — that  he  must 

;ee  her  again,  and  that  he  should  stay  over 

a  day  in  Venice  in  hopes  of  meeting  her  at 

the  theater  or  somewhere." 

"  It's  a  piece  of  high-handed  impudence ! " 
cried  Elmore.  "  Now,  Celia,  you  see  what 
these  people  are  !  Do  you  wonder  that  the 
Italians  hate  them  ?  " 

"  You've  often  said  they  only  hate  their 
system." 

"  The  Austrians  are  part  of  their  system. 
He  thinks  he  can  take  any  liberty  with  us 
because  he  is  an  Austrian  officer!  Lily 
must  not  stir  out  of  the  house  to-morrow." 

"  She  will  be  too  tired  to  do  so,"  said 
Mrs.  Elmore. 

"  And  if  he  molests  us  further,  I  will  ap- 
p>eal  to  the  consul."  Elmore  began  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  room  again. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  you  could 
call  it  molesting^  exactly,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Elmore. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Celia  ?  Do  you 
suppose  that  she — she — encouraged  this 
officer?" 

"  Owen  !  It  was  all  in  the  simplicity  and 
innocence  of  her  heart ! " 

"  Well,  then,  that  she  wishes  to  see  him 
again  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not  1  But  that's  no  reason 
why  we  should  be  rude  about  it." 

"  Rude  about  it  ?  How  ?  Is  simply 
avoiding  him  rudeness?  Is  proposing  to 
protect  ourselves  from  his  impertinence 
rudeness  ?  " 

"  No.  And  if  you  can't  see  the  matter 
for  yourself,  Owen,  I  don't  know  how  any 
one  is  to  make  you." 

"  Why,  Celia,  one  would  think  that  you 
approved  of  this  man's  behavior, — ^that  you 
wished  her  to  meet  him  again !  You  un- 
derstand what  the  consequences  would  be 
if  we  received  this  officer.  You  know  how 
all  the  Venetians  would  drop  us,  and  we 
should  have  no  acquaintances  here  outside 
of  the  army." 

"  Who  has  asked  you  to  receive  him, 
Owen  ?  And  as  for  the  Italians  dropping 
us,  that  doesn't  frighten  me.  But  what 
could  he  do  if  he  did  meet  her  again  ?  She 
needn't  look  at  him.  She  says  he  is  very 
intelligent,  and  that  he  has  read  a  great 
many  English  books,  though  he  doesn't 
speak  it  very  well,  and  that  he  knows  more 
about  the  war  than  she  does.  But  of  course 
she  wont  go  out  to-morrow.  All  that  I 
hate  is  that  we  should  seem  to  be  frightened 
into  staying  at  home." 


*'  She  needn't  stay  in  on  his  accou 
You  said  she  would  be  too  tired  to  go  ou 

**  I  see  by  the  scattering  way  you  ta 
Owen,  that  your  mind  isn't  on  the  subje 
and  that  you're  anxious  to  get  back  to  yc 
work.     I  wont  keep  you." 

"Celia,  Celia!  Be  fair,  now!"  cri 
Elmore.  "  You  know  very  well  that  I 
only  too  deeply  interested  in  this  matt 
and  that  I'm  not  likely  to  get  back  to  i 
work  to-night,  at  least  What  is  it  y 
wish  me  to  do  ?  " 

Mrs.  Elmore  considered  a  while. 

"  I  don't  wish  you  to  do  anything,"  s 
returned,  placably.  **  Of  course,  you 
perfectly  right  in  not  choosing  to  let 
acquaintance  begun  in  that  way  go  a 
further.  We  shouldn't  at  home,  and  ^ 
sha'n't  here.  But  I  don't  wish  you  to  thi 
that  Lily  has  been  imprudent,  under  t 
circumstances.  She  doesn't  know  that 
was  anything  out  of  the  way,  but  she  ha 
pened  to  do  the  best  that  any  one  coul 
Of  course  it  was  very  exciting  and  very  i 
mantic ;  girls  like  such  things,  and  then 
no  reason  they  shouldn't.  We  must  ma 
age,"  added  Mrs.  Elmore,  "so  that  si 
shall  see  that  we  appreciate  her  condw 
and  trust  in  her  entirely.  I  wouldn't  < 
anything  to  wound  her  pride  or  self-cor 
dence.  I  would  rather  send  her  out  ale 
to-morrow." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Elmore. 

"  And  if  I  were  with  her  when  she 
him,  I  believe  I  should  leave  it  entirel 
her  how  to  behave." 

"  Well,"  said  -Elmore,  "  you're  not  1 
to  be  put  to  the  test.     He'll  hardly 
his  way  into  the  house,  and  she  isn't 
out." 

"  No,"  said    Mrs.    Elmore.     She  2 
after  a  silence  :  "  I'm  trying  to  think  w 
I've   ever  seen   him  in  Venice;   he' 
often.     But  there  are  so  many  tall 
with  fair  complexions  and  English 
I  should  like  to  know  how  he  look? 
said  he  was  very  aristocratic-looking 

"  Yes,   it's   a   fine    type,"   said 
"  They're  all  nobles,  I  believe." 

"  But,  after  all,  they're  no  bettei 
than  our  boys,  who  come  up 
nothing." 

"  Ours  are  Americans,"  said  Eli 

"  And  they  are  the  best  huslx 
told  Lily." 

Elmore  looked  at  his  wife,  as 
dreamily  to  leave  the  room ;  bu 
conversation    had    taken    this 
turn,  he  would  not  say  anything 
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its  complexion.  A  conjecture,  vaguely  tak- 
ing shape  in  his  mind,  resolved  itself  to 
nothing  again,  and  left  him  with  only  the 
ache  of  something  imascertained. 


V. 

In  the  morning  Lily  came  to  breakfast  as 
blooming  as  a  rose.  The  sense  of  her  sim- 
ple, fresh,  wholesome  loveliness  might  have 
pierced  even  the  indifference  of  a  man  to 
whom  there  was  but  one  pretty  woman  in 
the  world,  and  who  had  lived  since  their 
marriage  as  if  his  wife  had  absorbed  her 
whole  sex  into  herself:  this  deep,  uncon- 
scious constancy  was  a  noble  trait  in  him, 
hut  it  is  not  so  rare  in  men  as  women  would 
have  us  believe.  For  Elmore,  Miss  May- 
liew  merely  pervaded  the  place  in  her  finer 
way,  as  the  flowers  on  the  table  did,  as  the 
sweet  butter,  the  new  eggs,  and  the  morn- 
ing's French  bread  did;  he  looked  at  her 
with  a  perfectly  serene  ignorance  of  her 
piquant  face,  her  beautiful  eyes  and  abun- 
dant hair,  and  her  trim,  straight  figure. 
But  his  wife  exulted  in  every  particular  of 
her  charm,  and  was  as  generously  glad  of  it 
as  if  it  were  her  own ;  as  women  are  when 
they  are  sure  that  the  charm  of  others  has 
no  designs. 

The  ladies  twittered  and  laughed  togeth- 
CTy  and  as  he  was  a  man  without  small  talk, 
he  soon  dropp>ed  out  of  the  conversation 
into  a  reverie,  from  which  he  found  himself 
presently    extracted    by    a  question    from 

his  wife. 
**  We  had  better  go  in  a  gondola,  hadn't 

^e,  Owen  ?  "      She  seemed  to  be,  as  she 

put  this,  trying  to  look  something  into  him. 
He,  on  his  part,  tried  his  best  to  make  out 

^cr  meaning,  but  failed.     He  simply  asked : 
'*  Where  ?     Are  you  going  out  ?  " 
"  Yes.     Lily  has  some  shopping  she  must 

^0'    I  think  we  can  get  it  at  Pazienti's,  in 

&n  Polo." 

Again  she  tried  to  pierce  him  with  her 
'neanmg.  It  seemed  to  him  a  sudden  ad- 
vance from  the  position  she  had  taken  the 
^gM  before  in  regard  to  Miss  Mayhew's 
J?^  gomg  out ;  but  he  could  not  understand 
*^  wife's  look,  and  he  feared  to  misinter- 
pret if  he  opposed  her  going.  He  decided 
^  she  wished  him  for  some  reason  to  op- 
P^  the  gondola,  so  he  said  : 

"  I  think  you'd  better  walk,  if  Lily  isn't 
too  tired." 

II  Oh,  I'm  not  tired  at  all ! "  she  cried. 

**  I  can  go  with  you,  in  that  direction,  on 
^1  way  to  the  library,"  he  added. 


"  Well,  that  will  be  very  nice,"  said  Mrs. 
Elmore,  discontinuing  her  look,  and  leaving 
her  husband  with  an  uneasy  sense  of  wan- 
tonly assumed  responsibility. 

"  She  can  step  into  the  Frari  a  moment, 
and  see  those  tombs,"  he  said.  "  1  think  it 
will  amuse  her." 

Lily  broke  into  a  clear  laugh. 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  amuse  yourselves  in 
Venice  ? "  she  asked ;  and  Mrs.  Elmore 
hastened  to  re-assure  her. 

"That's  the  way  Mr.  Elmore  amuses 
himself.  You  know  his  history  makes  every 
bit  of  the  past  fascinating  to  him." 

"  Oh,  yes,  that  history !  Everybody  is 
looking  out  for  that,"  said  Lily. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Elmore,  with  a  pen- 
sive sarcasm  in  which  an  agreeable  sense  of 
flattery  lurked,  "  that  people  still  remember 
me  and  my  history  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed ! "  cried  Miss  Mayhew. 
"  Frank  Halsey  was  talking  about  it  the 
night  before  I  left.  He  couldn't  seem  to 
understand  why  I  should  be  coming  to  you 
at  Venice,  because  he  said  it  was  a  history 
of  Florence  you  were  writing.  It  isn't,  is 
it  ?  You  must  be  getting  pretty  near  the 
end  of  it.  Professor  Elmore." 

"  I'm  getting  pretty  near  the  beginning," 
said  Elmore,  sadly. 

"  It  must  be  hard  writing  histories ;  they're 
so  awfully  hard  to  read,"  said  Lily,  inno- 
cently. "  Does  it  interest  you  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  unaffected  compassion. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  **  far  more  than  it  will 
ever  interest  anybody  else." 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  that!"  she  cried, 
sweetly,  seizing  the  occasion  to  get  in  a 
little  compliment. 

Mrs.  Elmore  sat  silent,  while  things  were 
thus  going  against  Miss  Mayhew,  and  per- 
haps she  was  then  meditating  the  stroke  by 
which  she  restored  the  balance  to  her  own 
favor  as  soon  as  she  saw  her  husband  alone 
after  breakfast.  "  Well,  Owen,"  she  said, 
"  you've  done  it  now." 

"  Done  what  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  perhaps !  "  she  answered, 
while  she  got  on  her  things  for  the  walk 
with  unusual  gayety;  and,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  unknown  guilt  depressing  him,  he 
followed  the  ladies  upon  their  errand,  sub- 
dued, distraught,  but  gradually  forgetting  his 
sin,  as  he  forgot  everything  but  his  history. 
His  wife  hated  to  see  him  so  miserable,  and 
whispered  at  the  shop-door  where  they 
parted :  "  Don't  be  troubled,  Owen.  I  didn't 
mean  anything." 

"  By  what  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  if  youVe  forgotten,  never  mind  !  " 
she  cried,  and  she  and  Miss  Mayhew  disap- 
peared within. 

It  was  two  hours  later  when  he  next  saw 
them,  after  he  had  turned  over  the  book  he 
wished  to  see  and  had  found  the  passage 
which  would  enable  him  to  go  on  with  his 
work  for  the  rest  of  the  day  at  home.  He 
was  fitting  his  key  into  the  house-door  when 
he  happened  to  look  up  the  little  street 
toward  the  bridge  that  led  into  it,  and 
there,  defined  against  the  sky  on  the  level 
of  the  bridge,  he  saw  Mrs.  Elmore  and 
Miss  Mayhew  receiving  the  adieux  of  a  dis- 
tinguished-looking man  in  the  Austrian 
uniform.  The  officer  had  brought  his  heels 
together  in  the  conventional  manner,  and, 
with  his  cap  in  his  right  hand  while  his  left 
rested  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  and  pressed 
it  down,  he  was  bowing  from  the  hips. 
Oncei  twice,  and  he  was  gone. 

The  ladies  came  down  the  calle  with 
rapid  steps  and  flushed  faces,  and  Elmore 
let  them  in.  His  wife  whispered,  as  she 
brushed  by  his  elbow : 

"  I  want  to  speak  with  you  instantly, 
Owen. — Well,  now ! "  she  added,  when  they 
were  alone  in  their  own  room,  and  she  had 
shut  the  door.    "  What  do  you  say  now  ?  " 

"  What  do  /  say  now,  Celia  ?  "  retorted 
Elmore,  with  just  indignation.  "It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  for  you  to  say  something — 
or  nothing." 

"  Why,  you  brought  it  on  us." 

Elmore  merely  glanced  at  his  wife,  and 
did  not  speak,  for  this  passed  all  force  of 
language. 

"  Didn't  you  see  me  looking  at  you  when 
I  spoke  of  going  out  in  a  gondola,  at 
breakfast  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  did  you  suppose  I  meant  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know." 

"  When  I  was  trying  to  make  you  under- 
stand that  if  we  took  a  gondola  we  could 
go  and  come  without  being  seen !  Lily 
had  to  do  her  shopping.  But  if  you  chose 
to  run  off  on  some  interpretation  of  your 
own,  was  I  to  blame,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  No,  indeed !  You  wont  get  me 
to  admit  it,  Owen." 

Elmore  continued  inarticulate,  but  he 
made  a  low,  miserable  sibillation  between 
his  set  teeth. 

"  Such  presumption,  such  perfect  audacity, 
I  never  saw  in  my  life ! "  cried  Mrs.  El- 
more, fleetly  changing  the  subject  in  her 
own  mind,  and  leaving  her  husband  to  fol- 
low her  as  he  could.     "It  was  outrageous  i " 


Her  words  were  strong,  but  she  did  not 
really  look  aflronted ;  and  it  is  hard  to  tell 
what  sort  of  liberty  it  is  that  afironts  a 
woman.  It  seems  to  depend  a  great  deal 
upon  the  person  who  takes  the  liberty. 

"  That  was  the  man,  I  suppose,"  said 
Elmore,  quietly. 

"  Yes,   Owen,"  answered  his   wife,  with 
beautiful  candor,  "  it  was."     Seeing  that  hc^ 
remained  unaffected  by  her  display  of  thi^ 
virtue,  she  added :   "  Don't   you  think  h 
was  very  handsome  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  judge,  at  such  a  distance." 

"  Well,  he  is  perfectly  splendid.  And 
don't  want  you  to  think  he  was  disrespect^ 
ful  at  all.  He  wasn't.  He  was  everythia^ 
that  was  delicate  and  deferential." 

"  Did  you  ask  him   to  walk  home  witli 
you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Elmore  remained  speechless  for 
some  moments.  Then  she  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  said,  firmly  : 

"If  you  wont  interrupt  me  with  gratu- 
itous insults,  Owen,  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it,  and  then  perhaps  you  will  be  ready  to  do 
me  justice.     I    ask   nothing   more."     She 
waited   for  his   contrition,   but    proceeded 
without  it,  in  a  somewhat  meeker  strain: 
"  Lily  couldn't  get  her  things  at  Pazicnti's, 
and  we  had  to  go  to  the  Merceria  for  thenu 
Then,  of  course,  the  nearest  way  home  was 
through  St.  Mark's  Square.     I  made  Lily  go 
on  the  Florian  side,  so  as  to  avoid  the  offi- 
cers who  were  sitting  at  the  Quadri,  and  we 
had  got  through  the  Square  and  past  Saa 
Mois^,  as   far  as  the  Stadt  Gratz.     I  had 
never  thought  of  how  the  officers  frequented 
the  Stadt  Gratz,  but  there  we  met  a  most 
magnificent  creature,  and  I  had  just  said, 

*  What  a  splendid  officer ! '  when  she  gave 
a  sort  of  stop  and  he  gave  a  sort  of  stop, 
and  bowed  very  low,  and   she  whispered, 

*  It's  my  officer.'  I  didn't  dream  of  his 
joining  us,  and  I  don't  think  he  did,  at 
first ;  but  after  he  took  a  second  look  at 
Lily,  it  really  seemed  as  if  he  couldn't  hdp 
it.  He  asked  if  he  might  join  us,  and  I 
didn't  say  anything." 

"  Didn't  say  anything  !  " 

"  No  /  How  could  I  refuse,  in  so  many 
words  ?  And  I  was  frightened  and  con- 
fused, any  way.  He  asked  if  we  were  gp" 
ing  to  the  music  in  the  Giardini  PubhIiaJ 
and  I  said  no,  that  Miss  Mayhew  was  not 
going  into  society  in  Venice,  but  was  mcrcif 
here  for  her  health.  That's  all  there  is  ^ 
it.     Now  do  you  blame  me,  Owen  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Do  you  blame  her  ?  " 
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"  No." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  how  he  was  to  blame," 
she  said. 

"The  transaction  was  a  little  irregular, 
but  it  was  highly  creditable  to  all  parties 
concerned." 

Mrs.  Elmore  grew  still  meeker  under 
this  irony.  Indignation  and  censure  she 
would  have  known  how  to  meet ;  but  his 
quiet  perplexed  her.  She  did  not  know 
what  might  not  be  coming. 

"  Lily  scarcely  spoke  to  him,"  she  pur- 
sued, "  and  I  was  very  cold.  I  spoke  to 
him  in  German." 

"Is  German  a  particularly  repellent 
tongue  ?  " 

"  No.  But  I  was  determined  he  should 
get  no  hold  upon  us.  He  was  very  polite 
and  very  respectful,  as  I  said,  but  I  didn't 
give  him  an  atom  of  encouragement ;  I  saw 
that  he  was  dying  to  be  asked  to  call,  but  I 
parted  from  him  very  stiffly." 
"  Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  Owen,  what  is  there  so  wrong  about  it 
all  ?  He's  clearly  fascinated  with  her ;  and 
as  the  matter  stood  he  had  no  hope  of  see- 
ing her  or  speaking  with  her  except  on  the 
street  Perhaps  he  didn't  know  it  was 
wrong— or  didn't  realize  it." 
"  I  dare  say." 

"What  else  could  the  poor  fellow  have 
done?  There  he  was !  He  had  staid  over 
a  day,  and  laid  himself  open  to  arrest,  on 
the  bare  chance— one  in  a  hundred — of  see- 
ing Lily :  and  when  he  did  see  her,  what 
was  he  to  do?"     * 

"  Obviously,  to  join  her  and  walk  home 
with  her." 

"You  are  too  bad,  Owen!  Suppose  it 
had  been  one  of  our  own  poor  boys  ?  He 
^^^like  an  American." 

"He  didn't  behave  like  one.  One  of 
*«ur  own  poor  boys,'  as  you  call  them, 
would  have  been  as  far  as  possible  from 
thrusting  himself  upon  you.  He  would 
have  had  too  much  reverence  for  you,  too 
°*uch  self-respect,  too  much  pride." 

"  What  has  pride  to  do  with  such  things, 
"™y  dear  ?  I  think  he  acted  very  naturally. 
"C  acted  upon  impulse.  I'm  sure  you're 
always  crying  out  against  the  restraints  and 
^nventionalities  between  young  people, 
y^cr  here ;  and  now,  when  a  European  docs 

^  a  simple,  unaflfected  thing " 

Khnore  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"This  fellow  has  presumed  upon   your 

hcing  Americans— on  your  ignorance  of  the 

^^'^ms  here — to   take  a  liberty   that  he 

^ould  not  have  dreamed  of  taking  with 


Italian  or  German  ladies.     He  has  shown 
himself  no  gentleman." 

"  Now,  there  you  are  very  much  mis- 
taken, Owen.  That's  what  I  thought  when 
Lily  first  told  me  about  his  speaking  to  her 
in  the  cars,  and  I  was  very  much  prejudiced 
against  him  ;  but  when  I  saw  him  to-day,  I 
must  say  I  felt  that  I  had  been  wrong.  He 
is  a  gentleman  ;  but — he  is  desperate." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  " 

*^  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Elmore,  shrinking  a 
little  under  her  husband's  sarcastic  tone. 
"  Why,  Owen,"  she  pleaded,  "  can't  you  see 
anything  romantic  in  it  ?  " 

"  I  see  nothing  but  a  vulgar  impertinence 
in  it.  I  see  it  from  his  stand-point  as  an 
adventure,  to  be  bragged  of  and  laughed 
over  at  the  mess-table  and  the  caffi,  I'm 
going  to  put  a  stop  to  it." 

Mrs.  Elmore  looked  daunted  and  a  little 
bewildered.  "  Well,  Owen,"  she  sai(l,  "  I 
put  the  affair  entirely  in  your  hands." 

Elmore  never  could  decide  upon  just 
what  theory  his  wife  had  acted ;  he  had  to 
rest  upon  the  fact,  already  known  to  him,, 
of  her  perfect  truth  and  conscientiousness, 
and  his  perception  that  even  in  a  good 
woman  the  passion  for  maneuvering  and 
intrigue  may  approach  the  point  at  which 
men  commit  forgery.  He  now  saw  her 
quelled  and  submissive :  but  he  was  by  no- 
means  sure  that  she  looked  at  the  affair  as 
he  did,  or  that  she  voluntarily  acquiesced. 

**  All  that  1  ask  is  that  you  wont  do  any- 
thing that  you'll  regret  afterward.  And  as 
for  putting  a  stop  to  it,  I  fancy  it's  put  a 
stop  to  already.  He's  going  back  to  Pes- 
chiera  this  afternoon,  and  that'll  probably 
be  the  last  of  him." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Elmore,  "  if  that  is  the 
last  of  him,  I  ask  nothing  better.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  wish  to  take  any  steps  in  the 
matter." 

But  he  went  out  of  the  house  very  un- 
happy and  greatly  perplexed.  He  thought 
at  first  of  going  to  the  Stadt  Gratz,  where 
Captain  Ehrhardt  was  probably  staying  for 
the  tap  of  Vienna  beer  peculiar  to  that 
hostelry,  and  of  inquiring  him  out,  and  re- 
questing him  to  discontinue  his  attentions ; 
but  this  course,  upon  reflection,  was  less 
high-handed  than  comported  with  his  pres- 
ent mood,  and  he  turned  aside  to  seek 
advice  of  his  consul.  He  found  Mr.  Hos- 
kins  in  the  best  humor  for  backing  his 
quarrel.  He  had  just  received  a  second 
dispatch  from  Turin,  stating  that  the  rumor 
of  the  approaching  visit  of  the  Alabama  was 
unfounded;    and  he  was  thus  left  >n\\.Vi  ^. 
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force  of  unexp>ended  belligerence  on  his 
hands  which  he  was  glad  to  contribute  to 
the  defense  of  Mr.  Elmore's  family  from 
the  pursuit  of  this  Austrian  officer. 

"This  is  a  very  simple  affair,  Mr.  El- 
more,"— he  usually  said  "  Elmore,"  but  in 
his  haughty  frame  of  mind,  he  naturally 
threw  something  more  of  state  into  their 
intercourse, — "a  very  simple  affair,  fortu- 
nately. All  that  I  have  to  do  is  to  call  on 
the  military  governor,  and  state  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  this  fellow  will  get  his 
orders  quietly  and  definitively.  This  war  has 
sapped  our  influence  in  Europe, — there's 
no  doubt  of  it ;  but  I  think  it*s  a  pity  if  an 
American  family  living  in  this  city  can't  be 
safe  from  molestation;  and  if  it  can't,  I 
want  to  know  the  reason  why." 

This  language  was  very  acceptable  to 
Elmore,  and  he  thanked  the  consul.  At 
the  same  time  he  felt  his  own  resentment 
moderated,  and  he  said  : 

"  I'm  willing  to  let  the  matter  rest,  if  he 
goes  away  this  afternoon." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  Hoskins  assented,  **  if 
he  clears  out,  that's  the  end  of  it.  I'll  look 
in  to-morrow,  and  see  how  you're  getting 
along." 

"  Don't — don't  give  them  the  impression 
that  I've — profited  by  your  kindness,"  sug- 
gested Elmore,  at  parting. 

**  You  haven't,  yet.  I  only  hope  you  may 
have  the  chance." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  don't  think  I  do." 

Elmore  took  a  long  walk,  and  returned 
home  tranquilized  and  clarified  as  to  the 
situation.  Since  it  could  be  terminated 
without  difficulty  and  without  scandal,  in  the 
way  Hoskins  had  explained,  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  see  a  certain  poetry  in  it.  He 
could  not  repress  a  degree  of  sympathy  with 
the  bold  young  fellow  who  had  overstepped 
the  conventional  proprieties  in  the  ardor  of 
a  romantic  impulse,  and  he  could  see  how 
this  very  boldness,  while  it  had  a  terror, 
would  have  a  charm  for  a  young  girl.  There 
was  no  necessity,  excei)t  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  Mrs.  Elmore  in  check,  to  look  at  it 
in  an  ugly  light.  Perhaps  the  officer  had 
inferred  from  Lily's  innocent  frankness  of 
manner  that  this  sort  of  approach  was  per- 
missible with  Americans,  and  was  not  amus- 
ing himself  with  the  adventure,  but  was  in 
love  in  earnest.  PUmore  could  allow  him- 
self this  view  of  a  case  which  he  had  so 
completely  in  his  own  hands ;  and  he  was 
sensible  of  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  the  novel 
responsibility  thrown  upon  him.  Few  men 
at  his  age  were  called  upon  to  stand  in  the 


place  of  a  parent  to  a  young  giil,  to  inter- 
vene in  her  affairs,  and  to  decide  who  was 
and  who  was  not  a  prop>er  person  to  pretend 
to  her  acquaintance. 

Feeling  so  secure  in  his  right,  he  rebelled 
against   the  restraint   he  had  proposed  to 
himself,  and  at  dinner  he  invited  the  ladies 
to  go  to  the  opera  with  him.     He  chose  to 
show  himself  in  public  with  them,  and  to 
check  any  impression  that  they  were  with- 
out due  protection.     As  usual,  the  pit  was 
full  of  officers,  and  between  the  acts  they  all 
rose,  as  usual,  and  faced  the  boxes,  which 
they  perused  through  their  lorgnettes  till  the 
bell  rang  for  the  curtain  to  rise.     But  Mis. 
Elmore,  having  touched  his  arm  to  attract 
his  notice,  instructed  him,  by  a  slow  turning 
of  her  head,  that  Captain  Ehrhardt  was  not 
there.     After  that  he  undoubtedly  breathed 
freer,  and,  in  the  relaxation  from  his  sense 
of  bravado,  he  enjoyed  the  last  acts  of  the 
opera  more  than  the  first.     Miss  Mayhew 
showed  no  disappointment;  and  she  bore 
herself  with  so  much  grace  and  dignity,  and 
yet  so  evidently  impressed  every  one  with 
her  beauty,  that  he  was  proud  of  having  her 
in  charge.     He  began  himself  to  see  that 
she  was  pretty. 


VI. 


The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  in  going 
to  church  they  missed  a  call  from  Hoskins, 
whom  Elmore  felt  bound  to  visit  the  follow- 
ing morning  on  his  way  to  the  library,  and 
inform  of  his  belief  that  the  enemy  had 
quitted  Venice,  and  that  the  whole  affair  was 
probably  at  an  end.  He  was  strengthened 
in  this  opinion  by  Mrs.  Elmore's  fear  that  she 
might  have  been  colder  than  she  supposed: 
she  hoped  that  she  had  not  hurt  the  poor 
young  fellow's  feelings,  and  now  that  he  was 
gone,  and  safely  out  of  the  way,  Ehnore 
hoped  so  too. 

On  his  return  from  the  library,  his  wife 
met  him  with  an  air  of  mystery  before  which 
his  heart  sank. 

"  Owen,"  she  said,  "  Lily  has  a  letter." 

"  Not  bad  news  from  home,  Celia!" 

"  No ;  a  letter  which  she  wishes  to  show 
you.  It  has  just  come.  As  I  don't  wish  to 
influence  you,  I  would  rather  not  be  present 

Mrs.  Elmore  slipped  out  of  the  room),  and 
Miss  Mayhew  glided  gravely  in,  holdinf[aB 
open  note  in  her  hand,  and  looking  iD^) 
Elmore's  eyes  with  a  certain  unfathonuUe 
candor,  of  which  she  had  the  secret 

"  Here,"  she  said,  "  is  a  letter  which  I 
think  you  ought  to  see  at  once,  Professor 
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**  and  she  gave  him  the  note  with 
f  unconcern,  which  he  afterward 
without  being  able  to  determine 
it  was  real  indifference  or  only  the 
ilting  from  the  transfer  of  the  whole 
flity  to  him.  She  stood  looking  at 
s  he  read: 

"  Miss, 
erening  I  un  just  arrived  from  Venise, 
rwards  1  have  had  the  fortune  to  see  you 
ike  with  you — and  to  favorite  me  of  your 
udntanceship  at  rail-away.  I  never  for- 
oments  I  have  seen  you.  Your  pretty  and 
I  had  attached  my  neard  so  much,  that  I 
,  the  hopiness  to  see  you  at  Venise.  And 
ikely  to  speak  with  you  cut  too  short,  and 
sibuity  to  understand  all.  I  wish  to  go 
s  Sonday  to  Venbe,  but  I  am  sory  that  I 
ancause  I  must  feeled  now  the  conse- 
the  desertation.  Pray  Miss  to  agree  the 
"A  my  lov,  and  perhaps  I  will  be  so  lukely 
I  notice  from  you  Miss  if  I  can  hop  a  little 
sympathie.     Tr^  humble 

E.  VON  Ehrhardt." 

s  was  not  destitute  of  the  national 
humor ;  but  he  read  this  letter  not 
lOut  amusement  in  its  English,  but 
;nse  bitterness  and  renewed  alarm. 
red  to  him  that  the  willingness  of 
I  to  put  the  afiair  in  his  hands  had 
igly  manifested  itself  till  it  had 
ssed  their  own  control,  and  had 
a  most   embarrassing  difficulty, — 

fact,  it  was  no  longer  a  ment  in 
confide  it  to  him.  In  the  resent- 
that  moment,  his  suspicions  even 

his    wife    of   desiring,   from  idle 

and  sentiment,  the  accidental 
which  had  resulted  in  this  fresh 
>n. 

did  you  show  me  this  letter  ?  "  he 
ushly. 

Elmore  told  me  to  do  so,"  Lily 
L 

ytm  wish  me  to  see  it  ?  " 
n't  suppose  I  wished  you  to  see  it; 
it  you  ought  to  see  it." 
e  felt  himself  relenting  a  little, 
t  do  you  want  done  about  it  ?  "  he 
lOre  gendy. 

:  is  what  I  wished  you  to  tell  me," 
be  girl. 

n't  tell  you  what  you  wish  me  to 
I  can  tell  you  this,  Miss  Mayhew : 
's  behavior  is  totally  irregular.  He 
ot  think  of  writing  to  an  Italian  or 
girl  in  this  way.  If  he  desired  to 
ly  attention  to  her,  he  would  write 
tbcr." 

that's  what  Mrs.  Elmore  said. 
XXII.- 


She  said  she  supposed  he  must  think  it  was 
the  American  way." 

"  Mrs.  Elmore "  began  her  husband; 

but  he  arrested  himself  there,  and  said, "  Very 
well.  I  want  to  know  what  I  am  to  do.  I 
want  your  full  and  explicit  authority  before 
I  act.  We  will  dismiss  the  fact  of  irregu- 
larity. We  will  suppose  that  it  is  fit  and 
becoming  for  a  gentleman  who  has  twice 
met  a  young  lady  by  accident— or  once  by 
accident  and  once  by  his  own  insistence — 
to  write  to  her.  Do  you  wish  to  continue 
the  correspondence  ?  " 

"  No." 

Elmore  looked  into  the  eyes  which  dwelt 
full  upon  him,  and,  though  they  were  clear 
as  the  windows  of  heaven,  he  hesitated. 

"  I  must  do  what  you  say^  no  matter  what 
you  mean,  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  mean  what  I  say." 

"  Perhaps,"  he  suggested,  "  you  would 
prefer  to  return  him  this  letter  with  a  few 
lines  on  your  card." 

"  No.  I  should  like  him  to  know  that  I 
have  shown  it  to  you.  I  should  think  it  a 
liberty  for  an  American  to  write  to  me  in 
that  way  after  such  a  short  acquaintance, 
and  I  don't  see  why  I  should  tolerate  it 
from  a  foreigner,  though  I  suppose  their 
customs  are  different." 

"  Then  you  wish  me  to  write  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  make  an  end  of  the  matter,  once 
for  all  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Very  well,  then." 

Elmore  sat  down  at  once,  and  wrote : 

"  Sir  :  Miss  Mayhew  has  handed  me  your  note  of 
yesterday,  and  begs  me  to  express  her  very  ereat 
surprise  that  you  should  have  ventured  to  address 
her.  She  desires  me  also  to  add  that  you  will  con- 
sider at  an  end  whatever  acquaintance  you  suppose 
yourself  to  have  formed  witn  her. 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 

**OwEN  Elmore." 

He  handed  the  note  to  Lily.  "  Yes,  that 
will  do,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  steady  voice. 
She  drew  a  deep  breath,  and,  laymg  the 
letter  softly  down,  went  out  of  the  room 
into  Mrs.  Elmore's. 

Elmore  had  not  had  time  to  kindle  his 
sealing-wax  when  his  wife  appeared  swiftly 
upon  the  scene. 

"I  want  to  see  what  you  have  written, 
Owen,"  she  said. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me,  Celia,"  he  replied, 
thrusting  the  wax  into  the  candle-light. 
"You  have  put  this  affair  entirely  in  my 
hands,  and  Lily  approves  o{  yjYvaX  \  \w*^ 
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written.  I  am  sick  of  the  thing,  and  I 
don't  want  any  more  talk  about  it." 

"  I  must  see  it,"  said  Mrs.  Elmore,  with 
finality,  and  possessed  herself  of  the  note. 
She  ran  it  through,  and  then  flung  it  on  the 
table  and  herself  into  a  chair,  while  the 
tears  started  to  her  eyes.  "  What  a  cold, 
cutting,  merciless  letter ! "  she  cried. 

"  I  hope  he  will  think  so,"  said  Elmore, 
gathering  it  up  from  the  table,  and  sealing 
it  securely  in  its  envelope. 

"  You're  not  going  to  send  it ! "  exclaimed 
his  wife. 

"  Yes,  I  am." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  you  could  be  so  heart- 
less." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  wont  send  it,"  said 
Elmore ;  "  I  put  the  affair  into  your  hands. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

"  Nonsense ! " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I'm  perfectly  serious. 
I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  manage  the 
business.  The  gentleman  is  an  acquaint- 
ance of  yours.  /  don't  know  him."  El- 
more rose  and  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
"  What  do  you  mtend  to  do  ?  Do  you  like 
this  clandestine  sort  of  thing  to  go  on  ?  I 
dare  say  the  fellow  only  wishes  to  amuse 
himself  by  a  flirtation  with  a  pretty  Amer- 
ican. But  the  question  is  whether  you  wish 
him  to  do  so.  I'm  willing  to  lay  his  con- 
duct to  a  misimderstanding  of  our  customs, 
and  to  suppose  that  he  thinks  this  is  the 
way  Americans  do.  I  take  the  matter  at 
its  best :  he  speaks  to  Lily  on  the  train 
without  an  introduction ;  he  joins  you  in 
your  walk  without  invitation ;  he  writes  to 
her  without  leave,  and  proposes  to  get  up  a 
correspondence.  It  is  all  perfectly  right 
and  proper,  and  will  appear  so  to  Lily's 
friends  when  they  hear  of  it.  But  I'm  curi- 
ous to  know  how  you're  going  to  manage 
the  sequel.  Do  you  wish  the  affair  to  go 
on,  and  how  long  do  you  wish  it  to  go 
on?" 

"  You  know  very  well  that  I  don't  wish 
it  to  go  on." 

"  Then  you  wish  it  broken  off?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"  How  ?  " 

''  I  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  acting 
kindly  and  considerately.  I  don't  see  any- 
thing in  Captain  Ehrhardt's  conduct  that 
calls  for  savage  treatment,"  said  Mrs. 
Elmore. 

"You  would  like  to  have  him  stopped, 
but  stopped  gradually.  Well,  I  don't  wish 
to  be  savage,  either,  and  I  will  act  upon 
any   suggestion   of  yours.      I  want   Lily's 


people  to  feel  that  we  managed  not  only 
wisely  but  hmnanely  in  checking  a  man 
who  was  resolved  to  force  his  acquaintance 
upon  her." 

Mrs.  Elmore  thought  a  long  while.  Then 
she  said : 

"  Why,  of  course,  Owen,  you're  right 
about  it.  There  is  no  other  way.  There 
couldn't  be  any  kindness  in  checking  him 
gradually.  But  I  wish,"  she  added  sorrow- 
fully, "  that  he  had  not  been  such  a  com- 
plete  goose ;  and  then  we  could  have  done 
something  with  him." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  the  perfection 
which  you  regret,  my  dear.  If  he  had  beea 
less  complete,  he  would  have  been  much 
harder  to  manage." 

*'Well,"  said  Mrs.  Elmore,  rising,  "I 
shall  always  say  that  he  meant  well.  But 
send  the  letter." 

Her  husband  did  not  wait  for  a  second 
bidding.  He  carried  it  himself  to  the  gen- 
eral post-office  that  there  might  be  no  mis- 
take and  no  delay  about  it ;  and  a  man  who 
believed  that  he  had  a  feeling  and  tender 
heart  experienced  a  barbarous  joy  in  the 
infliction  of  this  pitiless  snub.  I  do  not  saj 
that  it  would  not  have  been  different  if  hi 
had  trusted  at  all  in  the  sincerity  of  Captain 
Ehrhardt's  passion ;  but  he  was  glad  to  dis- 
credit it.  A  misgiving  to  the  other  cfiect 
would  have  complicated  the  matter.  But 
now  he  was  perfectly  firee  to  disembanasfr 
himself  of  a  trouble  which  had  so  seriously 
threatened  his  peace.  He  was  responsible 
to  Miss  Mayhew's  family,  and  Mrs.  Elmore 
herself  could  not  say,  then  or  aflennaid, 
that  there  was  any  other  way  open  to  him. 
I  will  not  contend  that  his  motives  were 
wholly  unselfish.  No  doubt  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal annoyance,  of  offended  decorum,  rf 
wounded  respectability,  qualified  the  «al 
for  Miss  Mayhew's  good  which  prompted 
him.  He  was  still  a  young  and  inexpen- 
enced  man,  confronted  with  a  strange  pff' 
plexity  \  he  did  the  best  he  could,  and  I 
suppose  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  done. 
At  any  rate,  he  had  no  regrets,  and  he  went 
even  gayly  about  the  work  of  interesting 
Miss  Mayhew  in  the  monuments  and  mem- 
ories of  the  city. 

Since  the  decisive  blow  had  been  stnick, 
the  ladies  seemed  to  share  his  relie£  The 
pursuit  of  Captain  Ehrhardt,  while  it  fet- 
tered, might  well  have  alarmed,  and  the 
loss  of  a  not  unpleasant  excitement  *** 
made  good  by  a  sense  of  perfect  security' 
Whatever  repining  Miss  Mayhew  indulged 
was  secret,  or  confided  solely  to  Mrs.  El- 
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ore.     To  Elmore  himself  she  appeared  in 
Iter  spirits  than  at  first,  or  at  least  in  a 
ore  equable  frame  of  mind.     To  be  sure, 
;   did   not  notice  very  particularly.     He 
ok  her  to  the  places  and  told  her  the 
ings  that  she  ought  to  be  interested  in, 
id  he  conceived  a  better  opinion  of  her 
ind  fix)m  the  quick  intelligence  with  which 
e  entered  into  his  own  feelings  in  regard 
them,  though  he  never  could  see  any 
idence  of  the  over-study  for  which  she 
A    been   taken  from   school.     He  made 
r,  like  Mrs.   Elmore,  the  partner  of  his 
storical  researches;  he  read  his  notes  to 
)th  of  them  now ;  and  when  his  wife  was 
evented  from  accompanying  him,  he  went 
ith  Lily  alone  to  visit  the  scenes  of  such 
rents  as  his  researches  concerned,  and  to 
Q  his  mind  with  the  local  color  which  he 
lelieved  would  give  life  and  character  to 
lis  studies  of  the  past.     They  also   went 
jften  to  the  theater;  and,  though  Lily  could 
not  understand  the  plays,  she  professed  to 
be  entertained,  and  she  had  a  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  all  his  efforts  in  her  behalf  that 
amply  repaid  him.     He  grew  fond  of  her 
society ;  he  took  a  childish  pleasure  in  hav- 
ing people  in  the  streets  turn  and  glance  at 
tiie  handsome   girl  by  his  side,  of  whose 
beauty  and  stylishness  he  became   aware 
through  the  admiration    looked   over  the 
sboulders  of   the    Austrians,    and   openly 
spoken  by  the  Italian  populace.     It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  she  might  not  enjoy  the 
growth  of  their  acquaintance  in  equal  degree, 
that  she  fatigued  herself  with  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  memorable  and  the  beautiful, 
>nd  that  she  found  these  long  rambles  rather 
4JI.    He  was  a  man  of  little  conversation ; 
lid,  unless  Mrs.  Elmore  was  of  the  com- 
ply, Miss  Mayhew  pursued  his  pleasures 
fcr  the  most  part  in  silence.     One  evening, 
^  the  end  of  the  week,  his  wife  asked : 

"Why  do  you  always  take  Lily  through 
tbc  Piazza  on  the  side  farthest  from  where 
?ieofl5cers  sit  ?  Are  you  afraid  of  her  meet- 
ing Captain  Ehrhardt  ?  " 

**0h,  no !  I  consider  the  Ehrhardt  busi- 
*S5  settled.  But  you  know  the  Italians 
^er  walk  on  the  officers'  side." 

"You  are  not  an  Italian.  What  do  you 
pin  by  flattering  them  up?  I  should  think 
JOQ  might  suppose  a  yoimg  girl  had  some 
^■riosity." 

"I  do;  and  I  do  everything  I   can  to 

Wify  her  curiosity.     I  went  to  San  Pietro 

oi  Castdlo  to-day,  to  show  her  where  the 

'tees  of  Venice  were  stolen." 

''The  oldest  and  dirtiest  part  of  the  city ! 


What  could  the  child  care  for  the  Brides  of 
Venice  ?     Now  be  reasonable,  Owen  ! " 

"It's  a  romantic  story.  I  thought  girls 
like  such  things — everything  about  getting 
married." 

"  And  that's  the  reason  you  took  her 
yesterday  to  show  her  the  Bucentaur  that 
the  doges  wedded  the  Adriatic  in !  Well, 
what  was  your  idea  in  going  with  her  to 
the  Cemetery  of  San  Michele  ?  " 

"  I  thought  she  would  be  interested.  I 
had  never  been  there  before  myself,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
verify  a  passage  I  was  at  work  on.  We  al- 
ways show  people  the  cemetery  at  home." 

"  That  was  considerate.  And  why  did 
you  go  to  Canarregio  on  Wednesday  ?  " 

"  I  wished  her  to  see  the  statue  of  Sior 
Antonio  Rioba ;  you  know  it  was  the  Vene- 
tian   Pasquino    in   the   Revolution   of   '48 


"  Charming ! " 

"And  the  Campo  di  Giustizia,  where  the 
executions  used  to  take  place." 

"  Delightful ! " 

"And — and — the  house  of  Tintoretto,** 
faltered  Elmore. 

"  Delicious !  She  cares  so  much  for  Tin- 
toretto !  And  you've  been  with  her  to  the 
Jewish  burying-ground  at  the  Lido,  and  the 
Spanish  synagogue  in  the  Ghetto,  and  the 
fish-market  at  the  Rialto,  and  you've  shown 
her  the  house  of  Othello  and  the  house  of 
Desdemona,  and  the  prisons  in  the  ducal 
palace ;  and  three  nights  you've  taken  us  to 
the  Piazza  as  soon  as  the  Austrian  band 
stopped  playing,  and  all  the  interesting 
promenading  was  over,  and  those  stuffy  old 
Italians  began  to  come  to  the  caffh.  Well, 
I  can  tell  you  that's  no  way  to  amuse  a 
young  girl.  We  must  do  something  for  her, 
or  she  will  die.  She  has  come  here  from  a 
country  where  girls  have  always  had  the 
best  time  in  the  world,  and  where  the  times 
are  livelier  now  than  they  ever  were,  with  all 
this  excitement  of  the  war  going  on ;  and 
here  she  is  dropped  down  in  the  midst  of  this 
absolute  deadness :  no  calls,  no  picnics,  no 
parties,  no  dances — nothing!  We  must  do 
something  for  her." 

"  Shall  we  give  her  a  ball  ? "  asked 
Elmore,  looking  around  the  pretty  little 
apartment. 

"  There's  nothing  going  on  among  the 
Italians.  But  you  might  get  us  invited  to 
the  German  Casino." 

"  I  dare  say.  But  I  will  not  do  that,"  he 
replied. 

"  Then  we  could  go  to  the  Luo^oXfcTv^TVLaw, 
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to  the  receptions.     Mr.  Hoskins  could  call 
with  uSy  and  they  would  send  us  cards." 

"  That  would  make  us  simply  odious  to 
the  Venetians,  and  our  house  would  be 
thronged  with  officers.  What  I've  seen  of 
them  doesn't  make  me  particularly  anxious 
for  the  honor  of  their  further  acquaintance." 

"  Well,  I  don't  ask  you  to  do  any  of 
these  things,"  said  Mrs.  Elmore,  who  had, 
perhaps,  mentioned  them  with  the  inten- 
tion of  insisting  upon  an  abated  claim. 
"  But  I  think  you  might  go  and  dine  at  one 
of  the  hotels — at  the  Danieli — instead  of 
that  Italian  restaurant;  and  then  Lily  could 
see  somebody  at  the  table  d'hote^  and  not 
simply  perish  of  despair." 

"  I — I  didn't  suppose  it  was  so  bad  as 
that,"  said  Elmore. 

"  Why,  of  course,  she  hasn't  said  any- 
thing,— she's  far  too  well-bred  for  that; 
but  1  can  tell  from  my  own  feelings  how 
she  must  suffer.  I  have  you,  Owen,"  she 
said,  tenderly,  **  but  Lily  has  nobody.  She 
has  gone  through  this  Ehrhardt  business  so 
well  that  I  thmk  we  ought  to  do  all  we 
can  to  divert  her  mind." 

"  Well,  now,  Celia,  you  see  the  difficulty 
of  our  position — the  nature  of  the  responsi- 
bility we  have  assumed.  How  are  we  pos- 
sibly, here  in  Venice,  to  divert  the  mind  of 
a  young  lady  fresh  from  the  parties  and 
picnics  of  Patmos  ? 

"  We  can  go  and  dine  at  the  Danieli." 
replied  Mrs.  Elmore. 

"  Very  well.  Let  us  go,  then.  But  she 
will  learn  no  Italian  there.  She  will  hear 
nothing  but  English  from  the  travelers  and 
bad  French  from  the  waiters ;  while  at  our 
restaurant " 

"Pshaw  I"  cried  Mrs.  Elmore.  "What 
does  Lily  care  for  Italian  ?  I'm  sure  I 
never  want  to  hear  another  word  of  it." 

At  this  desperate  admission,  Elmore 
quite  gave  way ;  he  went  to  the  Danieli  the 
next  morning,  and  arranged  to  begin  dining 
there  that  day.  There  is  no  denying  that 
Miss  May  hew  showed  an  enthusiasm  in 
prospect  of  the  change  that  even  the  sight 
of  the  pillar  to  which  Foscarini  was  hanged 
head  downward  for  treason  to  the  Republic 
had  not  evoked.  She  made  herself  look 
very  pretty,  and  she  was  visibly  an  impres- 
sion at  the  tiible  tVhdte  when  she  sat  down 
there.  Elmore  had  found  places  opposite 
an  elderly  lady  and  quite  a  young  gentle- 
man, of  English  speech,  but  of  not  very 
English  effect  otherwise,  who  bowed  to 
Lily  in  acknowledgment  of  some  former 
meeting.     The  old  lady  said,  "  So  you've 


reached  Venice  at  last  ?    I'm  very  pleased, 
for  your  sake,"  as  if,  at  some  point  of  the 
progress  thither,  she  had  been  privy  to  anx- 
ieties of  Lily  about  arriving  at  her  destina- 
tion; and,  in   fact,  they  had  been  in  the 
same  hotels  at  Marseilles  and  Genoa.    The 
young    gentleman    said    nothing,   but   be 
looked  at  Lily  throughout  the  dumer,  and 
seemed  to  take  his  eyes  from  her  only  when 
she  glanced  at  him;   then  he  dropped  his 
gaze   to   his  neglected   plate  and  blushed. 
When  they  left  the  table,  he  made  haste  to 
join    the    Elmores    in    the    reading-room, 
where  he  contrived,  with  creditable  skill,  to 
get  Lily  apart  from  them  for  the  examina- 
tion of  an  illustrated  newspaper,  at  whid 
neither  of   them    looked;    they   remained 
chatting  and  laughing  over  it  in  entire  ind- 
evancy  till  the  elderly  lady  rose  and  said: 
"  Herbert,    Herbert !     I   am   ready  to  go 
now,"  upon  which  he  did  not  seem  at  all 
so,  but  went  submissively. 

"  Who  are  those  people,  Lily  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Elmore,  as  they  wdked  toward  Flor- 
ian's  for  their  after-dinner  coffee.  The 
Austrian  band  was  playing  in  the  center 
of  the  Piazza,  and  the  tall,  blonde  Gennan 
officers  promenaded  back  and  forth  with 
dark  Hungarian  women,  who  looked  eadi 
like  a  princess  of  her  race.  The  lights  glit- 
tered upon  them,  and  on  the  groups  spread 
fan-wise  out  into  the  Piazza  before  the 
caffes;  the  scene  seemed  to  shake  and 
waver  in  the  splendor,  like  something 
painted. 

"  Oh,  their  name  is  Andersen,  or  som^ 
thing  like  that ;  and  they're  frx)m  Hdgolaody 
or  some  such  place.  I  saw  them  first  in 
Paris,  but  we  didn't  speak  till  we  got  to 
Marseilles.  That's  his  aunt;  they're  Eng- 
lish subjects,  someway ;  and  he's  got  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  civil  service — I  think  he 
called  it — in  India,  and  he  doesn't  want  to 
go ;  and  I  told  him  he  ought  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica.   That's  what  I  tell  all  these  Europeans" 

"  It's  the  best  advice  for  them,"  said  M* 
Elmore. 

"  They  don't  seem  in  any  great  haste  to 
act  upon  it,"  laughed  Miss  Mayhew.  "Who 
was  the  red-faced  young  man  that  seemed  to 
know  you,  and  stared  so  ?  " 

''  That's  an  English  artist  who  is  stayffig 
here.  He  has  a  curious  name, — Ros^ 
Black ;  and  he  is  the  most  impudent  and 
pushing  man  in  the  world.  I  wouldn't  io- 
troduce  him,  because  I  saw  he  was  jtist 
dying  for  it." 

Miss  Mayhew  laughed,  as  she  laughed  ^ 
everything,  not  because  she  was  amosed. 
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but  because  she  was  happy ;  this  child-like 
gayety  of  heart  was  great  part  of  her 
charm. 

Elmore   had  quieted  his  scruples   as   a 
good   Venetian    by  coming  inside  of  the 


caff}  while  the  band  played,  instead  of  sit- 
ting outside  with  the  bad  patriots ;  but  he 
put  the  ladies  next  the  window,  and  so  they 
were  not  altogether  sacrificed  to  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  dimostrazione. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The   task  which  was  committed  to  the 
companies  of  English  and  American  schol- 
ais  who  have  just  completed  their  labors  on 
the  New   Testament,  had   strictly  defined 
limits.     They  were  to  correct  errors,  and, 
even  in  doing  this,  they  were  to  deviate  as 
tittle  as  might  be  from  the  vocabulary  and 
style  of  the  existing  version.     Their  success 
must  be  judged  by  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  their  work  with  the  standard 
which  they  set  before  them.     But  the  plan, 
with  its  limitations,  we  hold  to  be  a  wise 
one.    There  is  no  objection  to  new  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible  in  modem  English,  by 
competent  hands,  for  private  use,  like  that 
which  De   Wette  made  in  German.     But 
such  a    translation   can   never    have    the 
power,  or  secure  the  place,  which  belongs 
to  the  ancient  rendering.     The  translators 
from  whom  the  authorized  version  mainly 
springs,  whatever  may  have  been  their  de- 
fects of  scholarship,  were,  nevertheless,  ow- 
.  ing  to  the  character  of  the  age  and  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  wrote,  able 
to  give  to  the  English  Bible  a  racy,  idio- 
°^c  diction,  a  home-bred  flavor,  and   a 
Dttdody  which   it  would   be  impossible  to 
rival  now.     "  It  lives  on  the  ear,"  says  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Faber,  "  like  a  music  that 
can  never  be  forgotten,  like  the  sound  of 
church-bells    which    the    convert    hardly 
hows  how  he  can  forego."    To  be  sure,  the 
Scriptures  were  first  written  in  dialects  then 
m  familiar  use.     The   English  versions  at 
fet  were  in    terms   and    phrases  current 
^nwng  the  people  for  whom    they   were 
composed.     But  if  a  book  really  comes 
from  a  far-off  day,  why  should  we  deprive 
<>ttsclves  of  the  gracious  influences  flowing 
from  that  consciousness  of  its  age  which  is 
•fcntly  imparted  by  venerableness  of  style  ? 
^  would  wish  to  have  Lord  Bacon's  Es- 
J*ys  or  the  "  Novum  Organum  "  sound  as 
rflhey  were  written  yesterday  ?    And  when 
**nn8  of  words  have  been  on  the  lips  of 
^^  generations,  have  blended  themselves 


with  holy  and  tender  recollections,  have 
been  inscribed  on  the  tombstones  of  the 
loved  and  honored  dead,  why  should  we 
needlessly  discard  them?  Is  not  the  **old 
wine  "  better  ?  Then,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  if  King  James's  version,  like 
other  versions  before  it,  was  a  revision, 
still,  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  suc- 
cessive English  Bibles  prior  to  it,  as  far 
back  as  the  Reformation,  was  less  than  a 
century — a  centmy,  too,  of  debate  and  fer- 
ment, when  everything  in  religion  was  un- 
dergoing change ;  whereas  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the 
English  Bible,  in  its  final  form,  began  to 
mingle  itself  with  the  whole  literature  and  life 
of  the  English-speaking  race.  For  these, 
and  other  reasons,  the  restricted  plan  of  the 
new  revision  we  believe  to  have  been  a 
wise  one.  But  a  revision  was  necessary. 
Tyndale,  from  whom  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  all  subsequent  translations  of  the  New 
Testament  have  been  derived,  and  who  de- 
serves to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance 
for  the  noble  service  for  which  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, in  a  pathetic  passage  of  his  preface 
went  so  far  as  earnestly  to  beseech  that  errors 
might  be  eliminated  from  his  work.  This  in- 
junction was  in  the  spirit  of  his  famous  reply 
to  a  "  learned  man  "  who  had  said  that  he 
would  rather  be  without  God's  law  than  the 
Pope's :  "  If  God  spares  my  life,  ere  many 
years,  I  will  cause  a  boy  that  driveth  a 
plow  shall  know  more  of  the  Scripture  than 
thou  doest."  The  authorized  version,  from 
the  effect  of  the  lapse  of  time  upon  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  itself,  and  from  the  progress  of 
knowledge  in  Greek  criticism  and  philol- 
ogy, needed  a  good  deal  of  correction. 
Wisely  then  the  attempt  has  been  made, 
under  as  favorable  auspices  as  could  be 
expected  to  concur  at  any  one  time,  not 
"  to  sew  a  piece  of  new  cloth  " —  or,  as 
the  revisers  more  correctly  say,  "  of  un- 
dressed cloth  " — "  into  an  old  garment,"  but 
to  mend  the  old  garment  V\l\\  c\o>\i  ol  ^ 
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tdittttol^. 


mCcfrAttunr^niiKfpUittAff'c^ 

tbofc^or  «rr  bmtr  fcnein  iDcnn0f 

fpnnv  /anVmcsrqniseofipe  fi^tf? 
M/ttim  y/t»an^f  end  p^riMc  tnjr 

noi  «tunu»  ^"vcff -i<iir(«f  t|w  ttr;^/  M  mnityii^  «f 

a»ttt»cf  fittrorbArrJtranbf  nftmnAric/nmcmbiimtfc  dKtrB 
<ttbmfttiitftr»  ^.  J«<ttN  j»mmorttcf)rv<9tbc4mif ofirA 
f«  (Off  fUbt»cfilr/Mfba«(^fWin»bmotr»6t|tinv(t^in 


similar  age  and  texture.  It  is  the  retouch- 
ing of  a  painting  of  an  old  master,  which 
has  been  damaged  by  time.  Or,  it  is  like 
the  introduction  into  an  Elizabethan  man- 
sion of  repaiis  indispensable  to  comfort, 
the  aim  being  to  blend  the  new  with  the 
old  in  a  way  to  mar  as  little  as  possible  the 
antique  grace  of  the  original  structure. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  when 
we  open  the  new  book,  is  the  recasting  of 
its  matter  into  paragraphs,  without  reference 
to  the  old  <livision  of  chapters  and  verses, 
which,  though  of  necessity  retained.  Is  kept 
from  breaking  up  the  proper  sequence  of 
the  epistle  or  narrative.  This  is  a  great  gain. 
No  longer,  for  example,  is  the  remark  (John 
ii.  23)  that  many  believed  because  they 
saw  miracles,  cut  off  from  the  illustration 
afforded  by  the  case  of  Nicodemus  which 
follows  (John  iii.  seq.)\  and  the  partition  is 
taken  down  which  separated  the  twelfth  of 
Hebrews  from  the  foregoing  chapter  which 
has  presented  to  view  "  the  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses "  by  whom  (xii,  i)  we  are  said  to  be 
surround^  in  the  Christian  race. 

The  number  of  marginal  notes,  also,  at 
once  arrests  attention.  This  feature,  too, 
we  count  to  be  a  signal  merit     We  want  to 


know  what  the  antbon 
of  the  New  TestanKnt 
really  said ;  and  if  that 
is  a  doubt  on  this  point, 
we  want  to  know  thit 
fact,  also,  and  betveen 
what  words,  or  collo- 
cations of  words,  the 
choice  lies.  Hie  ad- 
vantage of  a  smooth 
page  is  nothing  if  it 
is  obtained  at  the  cost 
of  accurate  infonnatioo. 
Many  of  the  margiul 
notes  relate  to  the  Gredc 
text.  It  is  best  Ibil 
all  the  essential  bcti 
respecting  the  BJUe 
should  be  commurn- 
cated  to  its  readers.  If 
the  effect  is  to  modiFr 
somewhat  their  theoria 
about  the  Scriptures, 
the  real  power  of  die 
Bible  will  not  be  dinuo- 
ished,  and  in  the  kn^ 
run  there  will  be  a  ^ 
to  practical  religiw. 
Vague  suspidons  ue 
TO  ■DmoH,  isit.)  dispelled.    Somnolence 

is  broken  up.  A  new 
spur  is  given  to  investigation  and  re6ectioa. 
This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  vaX 
and  textual  criticism.  The  revisers  hire 
acted  in  this  matter  with  conscientious  bald- 
ness. I.  John  V.  7  goes  out  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  it  never  had  any  right  to  be. 
The  doxology  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
Matthew  (vi.  13)  steps  aside  into  the  loargin- 
It  is  an  old  liturgical  addition,  quite  proper 
to  use,  but  not  in  the  original  record  of  the 
Evangelist.  "As  we  have  for^ven"  ^^ 
the  place  of  "  as  we  forgive  " ;  but  the  pres- 
ent tense  remains  in  the  corresponding  p»^" 
sage  in  Luke,  as  it  should.  But  Lnlie's 
record  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (vi.  2-5)  is  cur- 
tailed by  the  omission  of  the  clauses  whicl> 
had  been  brought  over  from  manuscrip'* 
of  the  first  Gospel.  The  last  twelve  »«*« 
of  Mark  are  printed  with  the  margio** 
statement  that  the  two  oldest  Greek  mja- 
uscripts  are  against  them,  and  that  so«dS 
other  manuscripts  have  a  different  endiiitf 
to  the  Gospel,  It  is  quite  improbable  UtfJ 
Mark  wrote  these  verses.  The  story  « 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery  (John  yn- 
53-viii.  11)  is  printed  in  brackets,  wi* 
a  marginal  statement  decidedly  advene  W 
its  genuineness.     In  1.  Tim.   iii.   16,  it  >* 
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■,"  and  not  "  God,"  who  is  there  said 
tve  been  manifested  in  the  flesh.  This 
le  of  the  most  important  of  the  pas- 
t  where  the  reading  has  been  in  dispute, 
mother  passage  of  the  same  impor- 
e,  the  revisers  give  the  preference  to 
;  church  of  God "  over  "  the  church 
e  Lord," — without  sufficient  reason  as 
re  inclined  to  think,  since  "  the  blood  of 

" — which  the  context  then  gives — is  an 
blicai  expression.  If  not  more  unusual, 
far  more  unexpected,  than  the  phrase 
uch  of  the  Lord."  Among  the  alter- 
ts  due  to  textual  correction  may  be 
tioned  the  exchange  of  "shall  recom- 
C  thee,"  for  "  shall  reward  thee  openly  " 
tL  vL  4,  6)  ;  it  is  not  a  frublk  rc- 
l  which  Jesus  holds  out  as  an  incentive, 
ie  whole,  the  numerous  corrections  of 
>riginal  text,  some  of  them  of  greater, 

others  of  less   moment,  constitute  a 
tantial     and    invaluable    improvement 
1  the  authorized  version, 
timing  to  the  translation,  we  find  that 
changes  for  the  better  are  frequent,— 


"  strain  at  a  gnat,"  for  "  strain  out"  (Matt 
xxiii.  24),  or  '*  broidered  hair,"  for  "  braided 
hair"  (1.  Tim.  ii.  9).  It  is  a  little  gain  to 
get  rid  of  bad  grammar,  as  "  his "  for  "  its," 
in  Matt.  v.  13, — "  If  the  salt  hath  lost  bis 
savor."  The  more  correct  renderings  of 
the  Revision,  while  they  are  insignificant  in 
the  space  which  they  occupy,  are  sometimes 
of  extreme  value.  Thus  in  that  passage  of 
so  great  weight  practically,  and  in  the  phir 
losophy  of  religion, 


John 
read  in  the  Revis- 
ion: "  If  any  man 
willeth  to  do  His 
will,"  in  the  room 
of  the  bare  future, 
"  will  to  do,"  etc. 
One  word  only  is 
changed,  but  the 
purport  of  the  say- 
mg  is  vitally  affect- 
ed. In  the  author- 
ized version,  the 
Greek  verb  to  be\^ 


tHRDpfpm!  aory 

TlDlniKi  paves 
bnrdTiiBicflctli'^ 
ri?ri?8ct^evDriD 
mufhbtpoircfns 
vft|;fneuiir00a 
lf/«ibvfrt;ousr 


^\^€)iim. 


prreTTbraifrtiqa 
JoTToriflTjcpfafg, 

|lbm,!it  fawrtfir  pnmIf/!»tEs^S 

oomtwp  tnro  «  roomrtaine/anbTOtn  ^c  tcfle  \tni  ncnoc  a  in«n"bg^ 
bjr^ bifcipIeQ  cum  vnro  duii  /  A^^  ^e  opuicb ^fe  ppnaiiD  h\iVm^ 

,-     -- Irooui^/an^  rangftttJ)Einfa);m0CiBItfreft«re  tBf  Jjnljer  ottmtK^ 

poweinfi>titf:f«tI)praiorbftyn0&oin  of  Ijrecn.  BUflel)  ^"'Kff**^ 
Brel^c))t5)Olm0lJl7^e:fo5cT^cyf6ftlbtcoll1foltt^.;BIfflE^arCJ,nt,■„^^*'^J 
t^BmiFi:foit5t)?ftalIiiib*r«*ttt(trt5ie.BIe|T£bflceib(p  wfdtttapp.^ 
W)tji(^5''£jf>'''fit>t^urftfojtfgbt«wcfnt6:fonbcvfbfll[>E(Vf'^  bUfTtoeano  t^ar 
U^.25ftl^^:^flrttf)emtr^:)Jf^II;folt^fV  {hdS* clttyni: mercy,  wifballljavegr? 

fsb  are  djc  niftjjntci^nfr&cf  pea« :  fot  tjjcj^ftalbe  raltib  Jrb  v3iour'?Jr? 
rf|e^vI^ntMof0o^.-B!(f^t^«r£t6c}^TOtitfJ^ll^l^■(pn■(«aldan  tea  r^nr  irc  are 
f«n^^tetocfiK6  (ah :  {'attJ^cra i&ti)e FjrnQbomofliertn  fiWDrsfonnr*/  « 
BUni^are  ft  iclte  mcnf|>affrccylci.oii/anbpcrrtcHU))OW/  S?fJ?*«'''r8o:J 
snbfijfil  falflpfaycall  maimer  cferkfa^inflf  flflftynp j-w  SSjS2fl« 
for  m)>f\t(.i\  ciopce  aI>6efll«%lit/fo:gwateie(>duri  itve&r^  grKncD  vpfh:Jr 

-  ■■  '  bhiBtbtarSkr io 


J)tfoieyoiiTtttajc0. 


nfrequentinthe  Epistles  than  elsewhere, 
auBe  in  the  Epistles  the  errors  and  ob- 
nities  to  be  removed  were  more  numerous. 
Vtomething  to  have  typographical  errors 
le  old  vcisiuD  corrected,  so  that  puzzled 
den  are  no  longer  compelled    to  read 


Q        \ii0maOTtB 

,MMKT.      (gUAHTO    H>lTIOK,    IJ«S.) 

confounded  with  another  verb  meaning  to 
btcome  or  to  begin  to  be ;  and  this  bad  mis- 
take is  now  rectified  in  various  places.  This 
last  verb,  which  was  falsely  rendered  "was 
made,"  in  John  i.  14,  now  has  its  correct 
signification;  "the  Word  became fles\v,"   ^ 
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in  the  room  of  the  statement,  "  a  tumult 
was  made,"  we  have  the  words,  "  a  tumult 
was  arising  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  24). 

Among  the  felicitous  changes  is  the  put- 
ting of  the  past  for  the  present  in  Matthew 
vi.  3,  16 :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  they  have 
received  their  reward."  They  have  gained 
what  they  sought  and  can  look  for  no  higher 
reward.  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
in  my  Father's  house  ? "  is  the  translation 
justly  preferred  in  Luke  ii.  49.  "  The  boy 
Jesus  tarried  behind  "  (Luke  ii.  43), — the 
substitution  of  "  boy  "  for  "  child  "  gives  a 
new  interest  to  the  passage.  A  fresh  thought 
is  presented  when  we  read  (Luke  vi.  35), 
"lend,  never  despairing":  that  is, not  giving 
up  hope  because  you  are  parting  with  prop- 
erty, as  if  God  would  not  provide  and  re- 
ward. In  Hebrews  i.  i,  the  past  revelations, 
instead  of  being  said  to  have  been  "  at  sun- 
dry times,"  are  said  to  have  been  "  by  divers 
portions," — a  true  rendering.  In  Romans 
viii.  3,  where  it  is  said  that  God  sent  His 
Son  "  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for 
sin,"  etc.,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
revisers  were  justified  in  introducing  in 
italics  the  words  "  as  an  offering,"  before 
the  words  "  for  sin."  It  is  an  interpretation 
which,  even  if  correct,  is  far  from  being 
generally  accepted. 

In  the  authorized  version,  there  is  a  class 
of  passages  where  two  Greek  words  having 
a  different  sense  are  represented  by  the 
same  English  word.  A  marked  example  is 
John  X.  16  :  "  And  other  sheep  I  have  which 
are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also  I  must  bring, 
and  they  shall  hear  my  voice,  and  there 
shall  be  one  fold  " — but  here  the  Greek  word 
is  different,  and  means,  not  **  fold,"  but 
"  flock  "— -"  and  one  shepherd."  The  Re- 
vision brings  out  the  difference,  the  beauti- 
ful idea  of  many  folds,  but  one  flock,  and 
one  shepherd  for  all.  King  James's  trans- 
lators in  this  instance  were  probably  misled 
by  the  Vulgate.  Another  singularity  of  the 
old  version  is  the  frequent  rendering  of  the 
same  Greek  word  by  different  English  words, 
a  fault  the  opposite  of  that  just  noticed.  A 
familiar  instance,  which  is  set  right  in  the 
Revision,  is  ^^everlasting  punishment"  and 
"  life  eternal^'*  in  Matthew  xxv.  46.  Another  is 
the  association  of  "  compassion  "  with  "  pity  " 
in  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  debtor  (Matt, 
xviii.  7^^^  the  original  word  being  the  same. 
The  reasons  for  this  procedure,  given  by 
King  James's  translators  in  their  preface, 
are  quite  curious.  One  is  that  uniformity 
of  rendering  in  such  cases  they  **  thought 
to  savor  more  of  curiosity  than  of  wisdom. 


and  that  rather  it  would  breed  scorn  in  the 
atheist    than    bring    profit    to    the    godly 
reader."     The  fear  of  "  the   scorn   of  the 
atheist"  has  had  too  much   influence  on 
interpreters,  as  well  as  translators,  of  the 
Bible.     The  second  reason  is  still  more  re- 
markable :  "  We  might,  also,"  they  say,  "  be 
charged  by  scoffers  with  some  unequal  deal- 
ing toward  a  great  number  of  good  English 
words."     That  is,  they  took  both  "  compas- 
sion "  and  "  pity,"  as  a  kind  of  compromise 
between  the  partisans  of  each.      This  bi- 
lingual  duplication  in  the   Prayer  Book— 
"  acknowledge  and  confess,"  "  cloak "  and 
"  conceal,"  etc.,  associated  the  Norman  and 
Saxon  for  the  better  reason  that  each  ex- 
plained the  other.     In  I.  Thess.  v.  22,  the 
English   reader  may  now  learn   that  it  is 
every  kind  of  real  evil,  and  not  "  all  appear- 
ance of  evil,"  which  he  is  to  avoid.    An 
inestimable  service  has  been  done  in  truly 
rendering,  and  thus  clearing  up  the  mean- 
ing of  St.  Paul's  great  passage  on  the  Incar- 
nation, Phil.  ii.  6,  7.     The   revised  version 
reads :  "  Counted   it  not  a  prize  " — in  the 
margin,  "a  thing  to  be  grasped" — ^**to  be 
on  an  equaHty  with  God."    One  feels,  oca- 
sionally,  on  meeting  with  such  an  improved 
rendering,    that    it  more   than  pays  for  all 
the  trouble  of  the  revision.    Another  change 
of  much  importance  is  the  disrinction  which 
is  now   clearly   made  between   the  words 
which  were  rendered  "  hell  " — namely,  "  Ge- 
henna," which  signifies  uniformly,  the  place 
of    punishment    in    the    future    Hfe,   and 
"  Hades,"  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
"  Sheol "  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  abode 
of  the  dead,  without  reference  to  their  con- 
dition as  happy  or  otherwise.     The  confu- 
sion  of  these   terms   is   one   of  the  most 
marked  and  mischievous  blemishes  of  the 
authorized     version.       It   is   the   gates  of 
"  Hades  "—of  the  under- world  which  swal- 
lows   up   all   the   living — which   shall  not 
prevail  against  the  church  (Matt.  xvi.  i8)- 
The  substitution  of  modem  English,  "Be 
not  anxious,"  for  "  take  no  thought,"  where 
this  phrase  occurs  (as  in  Matt.  vi.  25),  saves 
the  need  of  constant  explanation.     In  truth, 
much  of  the  work  of  commentators  is  spared 
by  a  more  correct  translation  from  a  more 
correct  text.     In  a  considerable  number  of 
passages,  both  in  the  Gospels  and  Episdes, 
misapprehension  is  prevented,  and,  in  soid^ 
cases,  a  new  force  added  to  injunctions,  hy 
superseding  "  offend,"  by  "  cause  to  stuw* 
ble  " ;    as  (Matt.  v.  29)  "  If  thy  right  eye 
causeth   thee   to   stumble,"   etc.    The  old 
translators   may   have   given   to   the  word 
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•flfend  "  the  same  sense,  though  it  does 
:  appear  to  have  been  current  in  this 
aning  in  the  old  English.  "  Bishops " 
pear  in  the  revised  edition,  as  was  proper; 
t  the  insertion  of  "  overseers  "  in  the  mar- 
i  may  serve  as  a  caution  to  the  reader 
:  to  confound  the  functions  of  the  office 
the  New  Testament  age  with  those  which 
assumed  afterward.  Here  it  may  be 
aarked  that  however  judicious  the  alter- 
ive  renderings  inserted  in  the  margin  may 

in  general,  there  are  a  few,  at  least,  for 
ich  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  ground.  Wher- 
jr  the  word  "  covenant "  occurs,  as  far  as 

have  noticed,  the  word  "  testament "  is 
idered  by  its  side  in  the  margin.  Now 
I  Greek  word  in  the  New  Testament 
tans  "  covenant "  in  every  instance  except 
e,  where  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
jbrews,  prompted  by  the  thought  of  the 
ler  meaning  of  "  will "  or  "  testament," 
lich  was,  also,  given  to  the  word  by  the 
eeks,  turns  aside  in  a  kind  of  episode 
[eb.  ix.  16,  17).     In  most  of  the  passages, 

other  rendering  is  admissible.  The  new 
jovenant,"  or  dispensation  of  grace,  is  con- 
istcd  with  the  old.  It  appears  to  us,  there- 
"c,  misleading  to  inscribe  "testament"  in 
fi  margin.*  In  fact,  the  revisers  were 
•und  by  their  rules  to  alter  the  title  of  the 
•ok  to  «  New  Covenant."     "  Testament " 

the  title  is  an  error  due  to  the  Vulgate, 
it  such  a  change,  like  the  abandonment 

the  divisions  mto  chapters  and  verses, 
Mild  be  out  of  the  question. 
There  is  one  instance  in  which  the  re- 
sets have  adopted  a  rendering  which,  in 
ff  judgment,  is  decidedly  unfortunate.  St. 
»ul  is  made  to  say  (Acts  xvii.  22):  "Ye 
^  of  Athens,  in  all  things  I  perceive  that 

•  are  somewhat  superstitious" — in  the 
*rpn,  "religious."  The  word  in  the 
figmal  means  literally  "  God-fearing " : 
gottesfurchtig "  is  the  rendering  in  the 
"ttman  Bible  of  De  Wette.  It  may  signify 
^igious  "  in  the  ordinary  sense,  or  it  may 
c  applied  to  those  in  whom  religion  is  un- 
^y  mingled  with  punctiliousness  and  fear. 
^  context  of  Acts  xvii.  22  shows  that  it 
oa^nt  here  to  convey  no  reproach.  It  is  a 
*«liatory  exordium.  The  Athenians  wor- 
'^pcd,  but  in  ignorance  of  the  true  object. 
^  may  be  rendered  thus :  "  Ye  men  of 
'Acns,  I  perceive  that  ye  are  much  given 

*  worship."  But  if  it  is  supposed  that  a 
^  of  censure  lurks  in  the  partly  ambig- 

The  appendix  mdicates  that  the  American  re- 
^10  judge. 


uous  epithet,  this,  nevertheless,  is  not  its 
main  element.  The  phrase  "  somewhat  su- 
perstitious "  fails  to  bring  out  the  positive  ele- 
ment, the  idea  of  extraordinary  devoutness, 
which  certainly  is  contained  in  the  term. 

The  order  of  words  in  Greek,  as  in  other 
languages,  is  expressive.     It  determines  the 
point  on  which  the  emphasis  is  laid.     This 
peculiarity,  which  is  too  much  disregarded 
in  the  authorized  version,  is  not  overlooked 
in  the  Revision.    For  example :  "  But  Jesus 
he  scourged    and    delivered,"  etc.  (Matt, 
xxvii.    26) ;      "  My   cup    indeed    ye  shaH 
drink  "  (Matt.  xx.   23) ;     "  And   the  things 
which  thou  hast  prepared,  whose  shall  they 
be  ?  "     In  many  other  passages,  the  precise 
shade  of  meaning,  or  an  additional  force,  is 
brought  out  by  the  observance  of  the  Greek 
order.     In  one  place,  however,  much  to  our 
regret,  we  have  noticed  that  the  Revision 
makes    no   improvement.      In    Romans  i. 
18,  we  still  read :  "  For  the  wrath  of  God  is 
revealed    fix)m    heaven,"   etc.      Here    the 
Greek  order  requires  the  fact  of  the  revela- 
tion to  be  made  prominent.     The  indigna- 
tion  of   God    is  something  made  known. 
This  the  context  requires.     There  is  a  con- 
trast with  verse  17:    "  Therein  is  revealed  a 
righteousness,"   etc.,    where    the    Revision 
preserves  the  true  order.     Moreover,   the 
Apostle  is  laying  down  the  premises  for  the 
conclusion  (verse  20) :    "  That  they  may  be 
without  excuse."  The  eighteenth  verse  should 
read :   "  For  revealed  is  the  wrath  of  God 
from  heaven,"  etc. ;  or, "  Revelation  has  been 
made  of  the  wrath  of  God,"  etc.    De  Wette 
says :  "  Denn  geoffenbaret  wird  Gottes  2k)m 
vom  Himmel,"  etc. 

In  other  particulars  of  much  higher  con- 
cern, the  superior  Greek  scholarship  of  the 
present  day  is  manifest  in  the  Revision. 
The  old  translators  were  apparently  oblivi- 
ous of  the  force  of  the  Greek  article,  which 
answers  to  the  definite  article  in  English. 
They  often  leave  the  article  out,  when  it 
should  be  inserted,  and  vice  versd.  The 
restoration  of  it  in  many  passages,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  alterations  which  may  fail  to 
attract  the  notice  of  a  cursory  reader,  is  in 
reality  a  most  valuable  change.  Thus,  in 
Matt.  ii.  4,  we  have  in  the  Revision : 
"Where  the  Christ" — in  the  room  of 
"  where  Christ "— "  should  be  bom."  Christ, 
in  the  Gospels,  is  not  a  proper  name  of 
Jesus :  this  is  one  sign  of  their  early  date. 
"  Built  his  house  upon  the  rock  "  (Matt.  viii. 
26)  is  more  forcible  than  "  built  his  house 
upon  a  rock."  It  is  "  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple  " — not    "  a     pinnacle  " — ^to     '^VaOcw 
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Jesus  is  taken  (Matt.  iv.  5).  It  was  not 
"  branches  of  palm-trees "  which  they  took 
(John  xii.  13),  but  branches  of  the  palm- 
trees,"  that  is,  the  palm-trees  that  were 
growing  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  not 
"  one  "  and  "  many  "  in  Romans  v.,  where 
Adam  is  contrasted  with  Christ,  but  "M^ 
one,"  and  "  the  many."  The  omission  of 
the  article  in  passages  where  it  had  been 
gratuitously  inserted  is  an  equal  service  of 
the  Revision.  The  disciples  (John  iv.  27) 
wondered,  not  that  Jesus  "  talked  with  the 
woman,"  but  with  "  a  woman  " — any  woman. 
The  Apostle  Paul  (I.  Tim.  vi.  10)  does  not 
say  that  the  love  of  money  "  is  the  root  of 
all  evil," — which  is  not  true, — but  "  a  root 
of  all  kinds  of  evil."  Occasionally  the  re- 
visers appear  to  have  strained  a  point  in 
dealing  with  articles.  Why  should  they  say 
"  a  righteousness  of  God"  in  Romans  iii.  21  ? 
Why  say  "<?  righteousness"  in  this  verse, 
and  "  the  righteousness  "  in  the  next  ?  Why 
say  "  hearers  of  a  law "  in  Romans  iu 
13,  while  "  the  law  "  is  the  preferred  render- 
ing in  ii.  17,  23;  iii.  20,  21,  31;  iv.  13; 
vii.  7  ?  The  omission  of  the  article  in  the 
Greek,  before  an  abstract  noun,  conceived 
of  as  the  single  one  of  its  kind,  is  according 
to  rule.  It  is  the  righteousness  of  God,  or 
his  method  of  justification,  and  the  law — 
that  is,  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament — which 
are  meant.  The  inexact  rendering  of 
prepositions,  and,  in  general,  the  vague 
rendering,  or  entire  neglect  of  particles,  in 
the  authorized  version  is,  in  numerous 
places,  remedied  by  the  revisers. 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  improve- 
ments due  to  the  advance  of  grammatical 
knowledge  is  in  the  more  exact  discrim- 
ination between  tenses.  Especially  is  the 
proper  sense  of  the  aorist  restored.  This 
matter  can  be  made  clear  to  the  English 
reader.  Take  the  verb  "  to  strike."  The 
Greek  has  the  perfect  meaning,  /  have 
struck,  and  the  pluperfect  meaning,  /  had 
struck.  These  forms,  as  in  English,  refer 
to  secondary  events  having  relation  in  time 
to  another  occurrence,  or*  to  the  principal 
event.  The  perfect  "  I  have  struck  "  brings 
the  past  into  connection  with  the  present 
when  the  words  are  uttered.  Besides  these 
the  Greek  has  the  aorist,  denoting  a  bare 
occurrence,  viewed  as  momentary, — "  I 
struck."  Now  the  aorist  is  not  unfre- 
quently  rendered  in  the  authorized  version 
as  the  perfect  or  imperfect,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  translation.  Notice  how 
it  is  improved  by  correction  in  this  particu- 
lar.   We  read :  "  Who  warned  " — not  "  hath 


warned  " — "  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come"  (Matt  iii.  7);  "Freely  ye  re- 
ceived," for  "have  received"  (Matt  viiL 
8);  "Ye  did  not  dance,"  for  '^have  not 
danced"  (Matt  xi.  17);  "I  planted, 
ApoUos  watered,"  etc.,  for  "I  have 
planted,"  etc. ;  "  I  chose  you  out  of  the 
world,"  not  "have  chosen"  (John  x?. 
20) ;  "  Him  whom  thou  didst  send,"  not 
"hast  sent"  (John  xvii.  4);  "John  I  be- 
headed," for  "  have  beheaded  "  (John  ix. 
9);  "I  betrayed  innocent  blood,"  not 
"  have  betrayed,"  etc.  (Matt  xxvii.  4).  The 
whole  train  of  thought  in  connection  widi 
II.  Corinthians  v.  14  is  obscured  in  the 
authorized  version  by  the  rendering,  "  AD 
were  dead,"  instead  of  "  all  died."  The  idea 
of  St.  Paul  is  that  when  Christ  died  all 
believers  died  (potentially  or  in  idea),  and 
thus  are  like  Him,  and  in  Him  are  risen  to 
a  new  spiritual  life.  They  belong  to  a  new 
creation,  to  a  spiritual  order,  as  does  He 
with  whom  they  stand  in  intimate  fellow- 
ship. The  Revision  reads :  "  Because  we 
thus  judge,  that  one  died  for  all,  therefoie 
all  died."  The  importance  of  this  sin^ 
correction  in  its  theological  bearing  is 
obvious.  A  rectification  of  the  same  sort 
takes  place  in  Romans  v.  12,  where  "for 
that  all  sinned"  takes  the  place  of  ''for 
that  all  have  sinned."  An  uneducated 
person  may  fail  to  see  the  importance  of 
these  variations  of  phraseology.  But  if^  as 
Gibbon  says,  one  of  the  mightiest  of  con- 
troversies arose  over  an  iotay  the  distinction 
between  the  homoousion  of  the  Orthodox 
and  the  homoiausion  of  the  Arians,  a  con- 
troversy, too,  of  tremendous  consequence, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  an  exact  rendering  ^ 
the  Aposde  Paul  on  passages  which  touch 
on  the  deepest  problems  of  theology  is  not 
a  matter  of  indifference.  It  might  be  added 
in  connection  with  the  passage  just  ^^ 
ferred  to,  that  a  like  correction  of  Roma*^ 
vi.  2,  "  died  to  sin,"  for  "  were  dead  to  sin» 
and  of  Romans  vi.  8,  "  if  we  died  wi^^ 
Christ,"  for  "  if  we  be  dead  with  Christ» 
serves  to  bring  out  of  a  partial  eclipse  tb^ 
true  thought  of  the  Aposde.  , 

The  authors  of  the  New  Revision,  b*^ 
they  undertaken  to  exclude  all  archaisf*^ 
would  have  been  obliged  to  go  farther  ^ 
modifying  the  tone  of  the  received  veisi^^ 
than  was  necessary  or  desirable.  Th^ 
have  wisely  decided  to  retain  such  as  ^^ 
perfectly  intelligible  and  cannot  be  dropp^ 
without  dispelUng  in  some  degree  the  **' 
mosphere  that  invests  the  ancient  transl^ 
tion.     There  is  no  objection  to  saying  tb^ 
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Joseph  "  minded  to  put  her  away  privily  " 
(Matt.  i.  19).     Every  one  sees  the  mean- 
ing  of  "minded"    at    a    glance,  without* 
reflection.      In   some  instances,    however, 
archaic  forms  have  been   retained,  which 
are  less  agreeable,  and  which  might  have 
been  spared  without  the  least  harm.     Why 
was  it  necessary  to  retain  the  word   "be- 
wrayeth  " — "  Thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee  " 
(Matt.    xxvi.    73)  ?      The    difference    be- 
tween this  word  and  "  betrayeth,"  if  there 
be  any  difference,  readers  will  not  discern. 
In  the  Lord's  Prayer,  why  do  we  still  read, 
**  which   art   in   heaven,"  for  "  who  art  in 
heaven  "  ?     It  appears  that  the  retention 
of  "  which  "  is  due  to  the  English  branch 
of  the  board  of  revisers.     It  is  a  remarkable 
iaxX  that  the  English  company,  with  the  up- 
rightness which  belongs  to  the  character  of 
true  scholars,  and  with  a  genuine  English 
boldness  in  a  matter  where  truth  is  at  stake, 
do    not  hesitate  to  alter  the  form  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  by  substituting  "  as  we  have 
forgiven  "  for  "  as  we  forgive,"  and  "  deliver 
lis  from  the  evil  one,"  in  the  room  of  ^'  de- 
Kver  us  from  evil," — it  is  remarkable,  we 
say,  that  the  same  scholars  should  cling  to 
the  old  "  which  "  for  the  modem  and  more 
grammatical  ''who."      Fearless  in  revising 
the  Greek  text  to  make  it  accord  with  the 
demands  of  truth,  they  are  excessively  cau- 
tious about  modifying  the  English  phrases 
which  represent  it     Owing  to  the  same 
mood  of  feeling,  they  hold  on  to  "  whiles  " 
— ^  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him  " 
— (Matt  V.  25)  as  if  "  while  "  in  the  room 
of  it  were  not  harmless,  and  a  better  word 
for  the  modem  ear.     If  it  be  asked  why 
**  which  "  is  kept  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
"  whiles  "  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
solution  must  be  found  in  that  tenacious 
conservatism  in  nvinor  things  which  belongs, 
^  unison  with  a  courageous  spirit  of  prog- 
f^  to  the  English  mind,  and  is  discemed 
in  many  phenomena  of  English  life.     Why 
do  the  boys  in  the  great  school  at  Win- 
<Aester  still  eat  their  supper  oflf  wooden 
plates?    Why  do  the  lawyers  and  judges 
still  load  their  heads  with  ponderous  wigs  ? 
^en  such   questions  are   answered,   the 
y^Wn  will  perhaps  be  found  why  the  giv- 
ing up  of  dear  old  "  which  "  and  "  whiles  " 
»  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  authorized  version,  like  that  of 
J^^ther,  has  a  rhythm  which  the  revisers 
yave  done  their  best  to  leave  undisturbed. 
In  some  places,  a  sacrifice  on  this  score  has 
^  be  made  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  good. 
^^  that  marvelous  chapter  in  which  the 


Apostie  Paul  exalts  love  to  the  throne 
among  the  virtues,  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  I. 
Corinthians,  we  lose  the  word  "  chanty,"  and 
with  it  a  portion  of  the  music  of  this  won- 
derful passage.  But  the  gain  more  than 
compensates  for  the  loss.  Apart  from  the 
ambiguity  of  "  charity  "  in  its  present  use, 
the  old  Saxon  word  *'  love  "  has  a  meaning 
stored  up  in  it  which  no  word  taken  from 
the  Latin  has  been  able  to  gather.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Apostie  is  made,  by  the 
change,  far  more  distinct  and  emphatic 
Had  "  love  "  always  stood  in  this  chapter 
where  "  charity  "  stood,  no  antagonism  be- 
tween the  theology  of  Paul  and  of  John 
could  plausibly  have  been  affirmed  to  exist 
The  New  Revision  is  accompanied  by  an 
appendix  in  which  the  points  are  set  down 
in  which  the  American  committee  were  un- 
able to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  the 
English  committee.  For  the  merits  of  the 
Revision  as  it  stands,  whatever  they  may 
be,  the  American  branch  deserves  no  small 
share  of  credit.  Their  opinions,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  have  had  a  large  influ- 
ence. The  list  in  the  appendix  comprises 
the  recommendations  which  were  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  English,  but  which  are 
deemed  by  their  authors  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  appended  to  the  volume. 
On  this  list,  as  it  appears  to  us,  are  many 
changes  which  deserved  to  be  adopted. 
"  Tempt,"  in  the  sense  of "  make  trial  of," 
is  now  obsolete,  and  the  use  of  it  where  no 
enticement  to  evil  is  meant  is  misleading. 
Such  archaisms  as  "  who  "  or  "  that "  for 
"  which,"  in  speaking  of  persons,  and  "  wot" 
or  "  wist "  in  the  sense  of  "  know,"  "  knew," 
are  needless  blemishes  in  the  translation. 
With  the  American  company,  we  should 
prefer  "  demon  "  and  the  cognate  terms  to 
represent  the  Greek  terms  from  which  it 
is  derived,  as  in  the  various  places  referring 
to  demoniacal  possession.  On  the  use  of 
the  word  "  testament "  we  have  already 
commented.  Here  the  text  of  the  Revision 
is  manifestly  wrong.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer 
(Matt  vi.  II,  Luke  xi.  3),  the  marginal 
reading  is  suggested :  "  Our  bread  for  the 
coming  day,"  or  "  our  needful  bread."  This 
explanation  is  required  to  give  the  English 
reader  an  exact  idea  of  the  two  meanings 
of  which  the  original  term  is  susceptible. 
In  Matthew  x.  39,  "  He  that  findeth  his 
life  shall  lose  it,"  and  in  several  other  pas- 
sages, the  Americans  would  strike  out 
"  soul,"  the  alternative  reading  for  '*  life  " 
in  the  margin.  **  Life,"  and  not  "  soul,"  is 
the  sense  of  the  Greek  word.    "  ¥o\  yi'^^- 
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ment,  and  mercy,  and  faith"  (Matt, 
xxiii.  23;  also  Luke  xi.  42),  "justice,  and 
mercy,  and  faith,"  is  properly  suggested. 
In  Luke  i.  70, — ^**  his  holy  prophets,  which 
have  been  since  the  world  began," — the 
Americans  correctly  preferred  "  which  have 
been  of  old."  So  in  Acts  iii.  21 ;  xv.  18. 
In  Luke  xxiv.  30,  they  would  translate,  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  text :  "  He 
took  the  bread  and  blessed;  and  breaking 
it  he  gave  to  them."  In  Acts  xvii. 
22,  they  would  read  "very  religious" 
for  "  somewhat  superstitious  " ;  on  this  pas- 
sage we  have  already  remarked.  In  Romans 
i.  18,  they  would  put  "hinder  the  truth" 
for  "  hold  down  the  truth  " ;  but  here  we  are 
inclined  to  prefer  the  text  of  the  Revision, 
as  more  faithful  and  expressive.  The  passage 
refers  to  the  inward  suppression  of  the  truth 
by  those  who  will  not  let  it  influence  their 
lives.  In  I.  Corinthians  ii,  13,  the  text  of  the 
Revision  reads:  "Comparing  spiritual  things 
with  spiritual,"  and  "  combining  "  stands  in 
the  margin  as  the  alternative  of  "  compar- 
ing." The  American  committee  would  say : 
"Combining  spiritual  things  with  spiritual 
words  " — which  the  context  shows  to  have 
been  the  Apostle's  meaning.  In  Philippians 
ii.  6,  they  would  read :  "  Counted  not  the 
being  on  an  equality  with  God  a  thing  to 
be  grasped,"  and  would  omit  the  marginal 
reading — "  a  thing  to  be  grasped  " — which 
is  found  in  the  text  of  the  Revision.  This 
suggestion  of  the  appendix  gives  the  sense 
of  the  passage  with  greater  precision,  but 
involves  a  circumlocution.  The  text  as  it 
stands,  with  the  marginal  appendage,  per- 
haps makes  the  meaning  sufliciently  plain. 
In  Colossians  iii.  5,  "  put  to  death "  is 
preferred  by  the  Americans  to  the  obsolete 
"  mortify  "  of  the  English  revisers :  "  Mor- 
tify therefore  your  members,"  etc.  In  Phi- 
lippians iii.  12,  13,  the  English  cling  to 
"  apprehend  "  :  "I  press  on,  if  so  be  I  may 
apprehend,"  etc.,  while  the  Americans 
wisely  prefer  "lay  hold  of,"  a  Saxon  syno- 
nym intelligible  to  everybody.  The  Revis- 
ion, in  Hebrews  xi.  i,  reads:  "Now  faith  is 
the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  prov- 
ing of  things  not  seen."  This  last  clause  is 
hardly  intelligible  without  the  marginal 
addition :  "  Or  the  giving  substance  to." 
In  the  appendix  we  have  the  better  render- 
ing: *'A  conviction  of  things  not  seen," 
with  the  same  marginal  rendering.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  instances  the  differ- 
ent translations  of  the  appendix  rest  on  a 
different  view  as  to  the  original  text.  It  is 
plain    that   the  American   committee  was 


disposed  to  go  farther  than  the  English  in 
removing  obsolete  or  obsolescent  terms. 

The  first  two  changes  put  on  their  list  by 
the  authors  of  the  appendix  relate  to  the 
titles  of  the  books.     They  would  strike  out 
"  S."  (/.  €,,  Saint)  from  the  tide  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  from  the  heading  of  the  pages. 
If  the  authority  of  the  ancient  manuscripts 
were  followed,  this  suggestion  would  have 
to  be  carried  out.     The  addition  of  this  epi- 
thet to  the  sacred  writers  is  of  later  origin. 
The  American  committee  would,  also,  have 
omitted,  for  a  like  reason,  "  the  Apostle " 
from   the    title    of   the    Pauline    Epistles. 
From  the  tides  of  the  Episde  to  the  He- 
brews they  would  have  struck  out  the  words 
"  of  Paul  the  Apostle."     This  part  of  the 
title  was  not  given  to  the  book  in  the  early 
centuries.     The  weight  of  authority,  both 
past  and  present,  is   strongly  against  the 
authorship  by  Paul.     Why,  then,  should  it 
continue  to  be  affirmed  in  the  versions  of 
the  book  ?     It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that 
the  authorship  of  some  other  books  is  dis- 
puted; for  example,  the  second  Episde  of 
Peter.     But  the  case  is  not  parallel  as  re- 
gards the  title  proper  to  be  attached  in  a 
version.     The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  does 
not  itself  claim  to  be  the  work  of  Paul 

In  some  respects  it  is  a  misfortune  that 
the  appendix  is  necessary.  Inconsiderate 
persons  and  some  who  are  opposed  to  any 
revision  of  the  authorized  version  will, 
probably,  point  to  it  as  a  sign  that  even 
when  revision  is  attempted  agreement  as  to 
the  changes  to  be  introduced  is  out  of  the 
question.  But  why  do  we  need  a  transla- 
tion ?  It  is  that  we  may  get  at  the  mean- 
ing of  the  writers.  If  there  are  certain 
points  on  which  unanimity  between  two 
bodies  of  learned  scholars  cannot  be  at- 
tained, why  should  we  not  be  glad  to  know 
exacdy  where  the  uncertainty  lies,  and  how 
far  it  extends  ?  We  are  Protestants.  We 
claim  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every 
Christian  to  read  and  interpret  the  Bible. 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  the  logical  and 
necessary  consequences  of  our  position? 
Those  who  have  not  studied  the  Greek 
language  have  a  right  to  demand  that  they 
shall  be  informed,  with  all  possible  accuracfr 
of  the  true  sense  of  the  original  Scriptures. 
Where  there  are  cases  of  disagreement 
among  scholars  of  approved  capacity,  vhf 
should  the  people  be  denied  an  acquaint' 
ance  with  the  precise  character  and  comptfS 
of  the  divergence?  The  existence  and 
public  avowal  of  these  diversities  of  judg- 
ment will  stimulate  thoughtful  and  inquisitive 
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Qds  to  investigate  the  Scriptures.  The 
:dy  of  the  Scriptures  is  just  what  Prot- 
ants  ought  to  encourage.  There  is  no 
otestant  who  has  ever  been  taught  the 
iiments  of  Christian  knowledge,  who  is 
lorant  of  the  fact  that  the  New  Tes- 
nent  was  not  written  in  English.  It  is 
truthful,  as  well  as  futile,  to  attempt  to 
press  him  with  the  belief  that  any  trans- 
ion  is  infallible.  Surely  truth  requires 
at  he  should  be  put  in  possession,  as 
r  as  practicable,  of  the  facts  in  the 
se.  When  Protestants  take  a  position  on 
ese  questions  which  implies  that  thought 
id  inquiry  and  knowledge  are  undesirable, 
ley  abandon  their  ground.  They  indulge 
I  a  temper  of  feeling  more  befitting  the 
isciples  of  the  Pope. 

A  translation  executed  by  a  body  of  per- 
3ns  must  be  in  part  the  result  of  compro- 
lise.  Debated  questions  in  the  committees 
ave  to  be  determined  by  vote.  The  ma- 
ority  decides  them.  The  decision  is  not 
uie  to  be  on  the  side  where  the  weight  of 
vain  and  of  solid  learning  preponderates, 
f,  at  the  last,  the  whole  matter  could  have 
)ccn  committed  to  President  Woolsey, 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  and  three  or  four  others 
»ho  might  be  selected  from  both  committees, 
rith  ample  liberty  to  do  what  they  should 
i>lease,  we  might  perhaps  have  had  a  better 
revision  than  we  now  have.  Such  a  course, 
Iwwever,  would  be  manifestly  impracticable, 
^e  must  comfort  ourselves  in  the  persua- 
sion that  in  such  bodies,  especially  when 
the  questions  of  chief  moment  are  under  dis- 
cussion, individual  members  like  those  whom 
wchave  named  are  likely  to  exert  a  leading 
BJfluence.  If  a  translation  is  to  be  made, 
which  shall  command  the  confidence  of  the 
^^us  denominations  of  Christian  people  on 
Iwth  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  must  emanate 
frwn  companies  who  have  something  like  a 
"^resentative  character.  We  must  be  con- 
tort with  that  degree  of  merit  which  bodies 
*us  constituted  are  able  to  give  to  it.  It 
J  a  case  where  one  should  remember  the 
"onaely  adage :  "  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
00  bread." 

Yet,  in  the  case  before  us^  we  are  pre- 
•^ted  with  much  more  than  this  modicum 
<>f**half  a  loaf."  The  Revision  Vhich  is 
?ow  sent  forth  to  the  English-speaking  race 
^  both  hemispheres,  is  undeniably  an  im- 
provement upon  the  old  version.  The 
Particulars  of  correction  are  altogether  too 
*J^erous  to  have  rendered  it  feasible  for 
"*c«n  to  be  incorporated  in  the  form  of 
'^^^ginal  notes  to  the  old  translation.    Com- 


petent judges  will  unite  in  the  verdict  that 
the  translation,  as  it  is  offered  in  the  revised 
edition,  is  made  far  more  accurate.  Nor 
can  serious  fault  be  found  with  the  general 
character  of  the  new  terms  and  phrases 
which  it  has  been  necessary  to  interweave. 
Great  care  has  evidently  been  taken  not  to 
inflict  a  needless  shock  upon  those  to  whom 
the  style  of  the  old  version  is  something 
almost  sacred. 

Another  question  is  whether  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Revision  are  so  decided  that  it 
is  likely  to  supersede  the  old  form  of  the 
version  in  public  worship  and  in  private 
reading.  If  the  Revision  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— supposing  it  to  be  as  well  done  as 
that  of  the  New — were  ready  to  be  issued 
in  company  with  the  latter,  an  affirmative 
answer  might  be  confidently  given.  The 
revision  of  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  an  imperative  necessity.  Of  course, 
the  authorized  version  of  the  various  books 
is  of  unequal  merit.  Thus,  Job  is  very 
incorrectly  translated.  As  it  stands  in  the 
English  Bible,  it  is  a  majestic  work ;  but  it 
is  not  the  work  which  the  sage  and  seer  who 
wrote  the  Hebrew  text  composed.  There 
are  passages  in  the  Psalms  to  which  the 
translators  themselves  could  have  attached 
no  definite  meaning.  If  there  were  a 
simultaneous  publication  \>{  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New  in  the  revised  form,  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  would  pretty 
rapidly  supplant  the  present  version,  and 
make  its  way,  by  its  obvious  merits,  to 
general  acceptance. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Revision  of  the 
New  Testament,  even  unattended  by  the 
Old  Testament,  its  natural  companion,  will 
succeed  in  establishing  its  hold  upon  public 
confidence,  and  eventually  take  the  place 
of  the  accepted  translation.  But  this  result, 
if  it  is  to  come  at  all,  should  be  brought  to 
pass  spontaneously.  Let  the  new  volume 
win  the  victory  for  itself.  It  may  be  de- 
fended against  unjust  assaults.  But  let 
there  be  no  pushing  of  it  by  artificial  means. 
Let  there  be  no  effort  to  dragoon  Bible 
societies  into  a  premature  adoption  of  it,  or 
into  hurried  action  of  any  sort  respecting  it. 
If  it  possess  the  superiority  which,  in  our 
judgment,  belongs  to  it,  the  fact  will  be 
evinced  in  due  time,  and  its  general  accept- 
ance will  be  the  gradual  but  inevitable 
result.  The  company  of  American  scholars 
who  have  devoted  a  great  part  of  so  many 
years,  without  compensation,  to  this  work, 
deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  those  who 
will  profit  by  their  labors. 
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So  MANY  Stories  have  been  told  by  the  newspaper 
press,  recently,  about  this  magazine, — ^its  internal 
relations  and  its  history, — and  so  much  public  inter- 
est has  been  manifested  in  regard  to  the  subject, 
that  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  worth  while  to  tell 
the  story  from  the  beginning,  authoritatively. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  the 
founder  of  what  is  known  as  "the  Scribner  book- 
house,"  applied  to  me  to  take  the  editorship  of 
"  Hours  at  Home,"  a  magazine  he  had  started  some 
years  before.  At  that  time  I  had  just  closed  up  a 
business  in  Massachusetts,  preparatory  to  a  some- 
what extended  sojourn  in  Europe,  and  I  perempto- 
rily declined  the  invitation.  Mr.  Scribner  insisted, 
however,  that  the  offer  should  remain  open  until  my 
return.  The  European  journey  was  entered  upon, 
and  I  had  advanced  sufficiently  far  in  it  to  begin  to 
look  beyond  it  It  was  then  that  this  offer  recurred 
to  me,  and  that  I  began  earnestly  to  consider  it. 
My  conclusions  were  that  the  place  was  not  a 
desirable  one;  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
great  success  for  that  magazine;  that  I  did  not 
myself  like  it,  and  that  I  would  not  identify  myself 
with  it,  or  tie  myself  to  its  traditions;  besides,  I 
believed  it  to  be  moribund,  as  a  subsequent  e3cami- 
nation  proved  it  to  be^ 

At  about  this  time  I  met  Mr.  Roswell  Smith  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  when  the  matter  of  the  old 
magazine  came  up  in  conversation.  I  had  met  and 
known  something  of  the  gentleman  before ;  indeed, 
we  had  planned  to  go  abroad  together,  originally, 
though  something  had  interfered  with  our  calcula- 
tions. His  home  was  then  in  Indiana,  and  for 
health's  sake,  and  other  reasons,  he  desired  to 
remove  to  the  East;  so  that  when  T  said  that 
instead  of  entering  U{K>n  the  editorship  of  an  old 
magazine  I  should  like  to  start  a  new  one,  he 
announced  himself  ready  to  undertake,  as  business 
manager,  an  enterprise  of  that  kind  with  nie.  The 
result  of  the  conversation,  which  was  terminated,  as 
I  happen  to  remember,  upon  one  of  the  bridges  in 
Geneva,  was  a  verbal  agreement  that  we  should 
unite  our  forces,  on  our  return  to  America,  for  the 
effecting  of  this  project.  It  was  on  that  bridge, 
and  exactly  under  those  circumstances,  that  Scrib- 
ner's  Monthly  was  planned. 

Mr.  Smith  returned  to  America  before  I  did,  and 
when  he  came  he  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
me  to  Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  commending  him  in  such 
terms  to  the  publisher's  consideration  and  confi- 
dence as  have  been  a  thousand  times  justified  by 
his  subsequent  business  history.  As  the  inventors 
would  say :  "  I  claim  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Roswell 
Smith,  and  the  combination  with  Mr.  Charles 
Scribner  and  myself,  which  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Scribner's  Monthly."  It  was  naturally 
Mr.   Scribner's  wish  to  have  the    new  magazine 


emanate  from  the  book-house,  so  that  he  was  noH 
primarily  disposed  to  listen  to  the  project  of  starting 
a  new  and  independent  house,  with  magazine  pal^ 
lishing  as  its  special  business.  I  refused,  however 
to  have  an3rthing  to  do  with  a  magazine  that  should 
be  floated  as  the  flag  of  a  book-house,  or  as  tributary- 
or  subordinate  to  a  book-house.  I  did  not  belie 
there  would  be  success  in  such  an  enterprise, 
the  plan  was  at  last  determined  upon  that,  when 
should  return  to  America,  a  new  concern  should  bn; 
formed,  for  the  special  undertaking  and  execaticza 
of  this  enterprise. 

I  returned  from  abroad  in  the  spring  of  1870, 
all  our  plans  for   the  issue  of  the   new  magazi- 
were  matured  during  the  following  summer 
autumn.     Mr.  Smith  had  no  knowledge  whatever    c 
the  publishing  business,  and  I  had  none  save  tXsj 
which  I  had  acquired  in  the  publication  of  a  oohh^t) 
newsf>aper,  with  the  details  of  which,  however*   i 
had  had  little  to  do.     It  was  deemed  desirable    by 
Mr.   Scribner  that  the  magazine  should  bear  tlie 
name  of  the  book-house.     He  and  his  assodatei 
served  their  purpose  in  that,  and  Mr.  Smith  aad  I 
were  glad  to  have  the  prestige  of  the  name  id 
beginning  our  enterprise.      It  was,  in  one  aspect, 
a  selfish  thing    for  all   of   us.      The  book-house 
wanted   the  advertising  which  the  new  maguine 
would  give  it ;   and  the  magazine-house,  of  wiuch 
Mr.    Smith   and    I    represented    the    predominant 
interest,  wanted  the  name  for  what  there  might  be 
of  popular  \'alue  in  it     In  another  aspect  it  wis 
not  a  selfish  matter  at  all.     Through  long  years  of 
the  most  brotherly  intercourse,  I  had  come  into  very 
affectionate  relations  with  Mr.   Scribner,  and  Mr. 
Smith  came  very  quickly  into  similar  relations,-' 
charmed  by  his   kindly  nature  and  character.    It 
was  a  pleasure  to  both  of  us  to  attach  his  name  to 
the  new  publication,  hoping  that  no  circumstances 
would  ever  occur  to  change  it     I  have  said  all  this 
simply  to  explain  the  "true  inwardness  "  of  all  the 
differences  which  have  occurred  between  Mr.  Smith 
and  myself  on  one  side  and  the  representatives  of 
the   Scribner  book-house  on  the  other.     We— the 
two  parties — regarded  the  enterprise  and  operation* 
of  the  magazine-house  from  radically  different  stand* 
points.     We  who  lield  the  majority  interest  regarded 
the  Scribner  connection  as  something  that  sbooM 
inure  solely  to  the  benefit  of  the  magazine-hoosc 
in  which   the  book-house  was    interested   to  the 
amount  of  its  stock,  and  not  to  the  benefit  of  the 
book-house,  in  which  we  had  no  interest  whatever. 
We  felt  that  if  we  should  desire  to  publish  a  book|— 
which  our  charter  gave  us  the  right  to  publish,—''* 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  consider  whether  ** 
were  affecting  the  business  of  any  other  conceri* 
whatsoever ;  and  I  have  no  question  that  we  w«r^ 
perfectly  right.     We  were  organized  to  do  oar  0** 
business,  and  neither  to  do  or  to  mind  any  ot^ 
man's.     We  were  opposed  in  this,  and  dus  SSff 
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lay  at  the  basis,  and  was  the  inspiring  cause,  of 
e  recent  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
rietorship  of  the  concern. 
ly  soon  after  the  first  number  of  Scribner*s 
THLY  was  issued,  Mr.  Putnam  came  to  us  with 
iSkx  of  his  magazine.  We  acceded  to  his  con- 
ns, though  I  have  forgotten  what  they  were, 
it  was  soon  quietly  left  behind  with  the  "  Hours 
ome."  It  is  remarkable,  in  reviewing  the  career 
le  Monthly,  that,  although  it  started  without 
t>scriber,  it  never  printed  or  sold  less  than  forty 
sand  copies  a  month.  The  highest  task  wc  set 
elves  in  those  early  days  was  to  reach  an  edition 
(le  hundred  thousand  copies, — a  number  now 
sly  surpassed ;  and  now  we  are  looking  forward 
a^  edition  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
es,  and  the  consequent  production  of  two 
of  plates  and  double  sets  of  machinery.  That 
success  has  been  a  surprise  to  the  publishing 
smity  is  undoubtedly  true;  that  two  men, 
rly  unused  to  the  business,  should  succeed  from 
first,  in  so  difficult  a  field,  is,  in  the  retrospect,  a 
prise  to  themselves.  Of  the  editorial  manage- 
at  of  SCRIBNER,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  except 
t  it  has  been  conscientiously  and  industriously 
ibnned,  and  that  I  have  had  a  corps  of  able  and 
hosiastic  assistants,  who  have  given  themselves 
the  work  as  if  the  magazine,  indeed,  were  all 
arown. 

[  suppose  that  if  any  one  were  asked  what,  more 
n  tnything  else,  had  contributed  to  the  success 
the  magazine*  he  would  answer:  Its  superb 
gnmngSt  anci  the  era  it  introduced  of  improved 
istntive  art.  This  feature  of  our  work  is  attribu- 
>le  to  Mr.  R.  W.  GUder  and  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Drake, 
tlie  former  the  office  editor,  and  the  latter  the 
perintendent  of  the  illustrative  department.  Mr. 
nith  and  I,  any  further  than  we  have  stood  behind 
Kse  men  with  encouragement  and  money,  deserve 
'  credit  for  the  marvelous  development  that  has 
^  made  in  illustration.  Perhaps  this  is  not  quite 
K*  for  Mr.  Smith  was  the  first  to  insist  on  the 
periment  of  printing  the  illustrated  forms  on  dry 
ptt*  This  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  success 
oor  cuts,  and  Scribner*s  Monthly  enjoyed  a 
*ctical  monopoly  of  this  mode  of  cut-printing  for 
■R.  The  effects  achieved  in  this  way  excited  great 
iriosity,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  Mr. 
oiUi  may,  therefore,  legitimately  claim  to  have 
'oltttionized  the  cut-printing  of  the  world;  and 
it  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  reforms 
*  rarely  made  in  their  own  art  by  routine  men. 
takes  a  mechanic  to  invent  an  agricultural  ma- 
*»e;  and  a  lawyer,  turned  man  of  business,  to 
iiicover  that  damp  paper  is  not  tlie  best  for  printing 
tfion. 

The  present  Mr.  Charles  Scribner  and  I  have 
^  oeascd  to  be  proprietors,  and  Mr.  Roswell 
•Wh  has  acquired  about  nine-tenths  of  the  stock. 
Be  remainder  has  been  divided  among  the  young 
'^  who  have  done  so  much  and  worked  so  faith- 
■7  to  make  the  magazine  what  it  has  been  and 
I^H  is.  I  am  glad  they  own  it,  and  that  it  is  Mr. 
**^'s  design  that  they  shall   have  more  as  they 


win  the  ability  to  purchase  it.  I  have  no  coopera- 
tion theories  or  predilections  to  gratify,  but  I  owe  so 
much  to  these  men  that  I  shall  greatly  rejoice  in  any 
substantial  rewards  they  may  reap  for  their  long  and 
faithful  service  in  building  up  the  interests  of  the 
concern,  and  for  their  attempts  to  spare  me  all  unnec- 
essary toiL 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  feel  that  both 
Scribner's  Monthly  and  St.  Nicholas — the 
latter  of  which  is  peculiarly  the  child  of  Mr.  Ros- 
well Smith's  enterprise — are  in  the  same  hands 
they  have  always  been  in,  and  that  the  readers  of 
l>oth  have  lost  nothing  in  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  proprietorship.  Some  changes 
are  still  to  be  made  in  names,  for  the  necessity  for 
which  I  am  sorry;  but  they  involve  nothing  more 
than  sentiment,  and  we  shall  all  very  soon  adapt 
ourselves  to  them  and  forget  them. 

With  the  burden  of  business  responsibilities 
lifted  from  my  shoulders,  I  hope  to  find  my  hand 
more  easily  at  work  with  my  pen,  and  trust  that  for 
many  years  I  may  hold  the  relation  to  the  great 
reading  world  which  this  editorial  position  gives  me. 
I  risked  in  this  business  all  the  reputation  and  all 
the  money  I  had  made,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfiM:tion 
that  I  did  not  miscalculate  the  resources  of  my  busi- 
ness associate  or  my  own. 

J.  G.  Holland. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

On  many  accounts,  the  '<  Reminiscences "  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  have  made  the  most  notable  and 
interesting  book  of  the  year.  Not  that  they  have 
taught  us  anything  very  remarkable  or  authentic 
about  the  personages  to  whom  they  are  devoted,  but 
because  they  teach  us  a  great  deal  about  Carlyle 
himself.  When  he  talks  about  his  contem]>oraries 
he  is  really  at  his  worst.  We  get  the  unlovely  side 
of  him  whenever  and  wherever  he  feels  the  liberty  of 
criticism,  whether  he  speaks  of  men  and  women,  or 
of  institutions  and  the  character  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  We  should  say  that  he  was  anything  but 
a  sympathetic  man.  He  looked  upon  the  public 
men  he  met  with  eyes  as  coldly  critical  and  unsym- 
pathetic as  if  he  were  examining  patent  chums  or 
old  casts ;  and  what  he  has  to  say  of  these  is  as 
imappreciative,  uncharitable,  and  often  as  contemptu- 
ous as  if  they  had  been  utterly  worthless  blockheads. 
Witness  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  Charles 
Lamb. 

Many  of  the  admired  of  his  own  generation — 
many  of  those  whose  names  we  all  hold  in  high 
esteem,  if  not  in  reverence — are  treated  with  hardly 
more  consideration  in  these  reminiscences.  It  made 
not  the  slightest  difference  with  what  he  thought 
or  would  write  of  a  person,  that  that  person  had  a 
great  place,  for  any  reason,  in  the  world's  consider- 
ation. When  "  old  Lamb  "  presented  himself  at  his 
door,  the  fact  that  he  had  written  some  of  the  sweet- 
est humor  that  had  ever  been  embalmed  in  his 
mother-tongue  was  forgotten,  and  the  exhausted, 
vice-ridden  old  man  was  all  he  saw,  and  for  this 
wreck  he  had  no  respect  whatever.  To  him  the 
old  humorist  and  litterateur  was  nothm^  W\.  ^  ^^'^ 
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old  dotard  and  drunkard,  and  he  seemed  to  lose  all 
sight  of  what  he  had  been  and  what  he  had  done. 
Now,  it  certainly  was  not  amiable  in  Carlyle  to  see 
and  talk  about  the  weak  side,  especially,  of  those 
whom  the  world  honored.  Harriet  Martineau  is 
treated  almost  as  contemptuously  as  Lamb,  and  the 
list  of  others  who  shared  in  his  cheapening  com- 
ments and  criticisms  is  a  long  one.  Now  we  do 
not  doubt  in  the  least  that  what  he  says  of  all  these 
people  is  mainly  true ;  but  we  think  it  a  pity  that 
their  weak  and  ridiculous  sides  only  should  have 
been  seen  and  appreciated  by  Carlyle,  and  that  sym- 
pathy should  not  have  tempered  his  words  and 
brought  him  into  a  juster  apprehension  of  that  which 
was  highest  and  best  in  them. 

No  man  could  occupy  the  position  of  Carlyle 
toward  his  contemporaries,  or  toward  public  institu- 
tions and  public  questions,  without  stupendous  ego- 
tism. He  railed  at  his  own  countrymen  en  masse. 
For  his  boldness  of  denunciation,  he  actually  won 
the  hearts  of  the  very  men  he  denounced.  There  is  no 
question  that  he  had  a  strong,  virile  sense  of  justice 
and  truth.  He  did  not  always — perhaps  not  often 
— see  the  truth,  for  in  many  things  he  was  wrong- 
headed  ;  but  what  he  believed  to  be  true  and  just  he 
loved  and  defended  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
stern  nature.  He  had  a  most  unreasoning  affection 
for  force,  for  heroes,  for  men  who  had  power  and 
prowess.  For  the  praise  of  men  like  these  he  could 
shape  his  choicest  periods,  but  for  all  else  he  cared 
little  or  nothing.  For  a  great  human  will,  with 
abundance  of  power  and  courage  behind  it,  he  had 
more  than  respect — admiration,  almost  adoration. 
He  believed  that  there  were  some  men  who  were 
made  to  govern,  and  that  most  men  were  made  to  be 
governed.  For  the  first  class  he  saved  what  respect 
there  was  in  him  for  humanity;  for  the  last,  very 
little  consideration  of  any  kind.  For  the  age  of  ma- 
terialism and  mammon-worshiping  he  had  a  con- 
tempt that  came  as  near  being  measureless  as 
anything  finite  can  be,  and  he  was  undoubtedly 
soured  by  the  contemplation  of  a  world  in  which 
money,  and  luxury,  and  material  splendor,  and  ma- 
terial success  seemed  to  be  the  all-controlling  motives 
and  objects.  His  was  the  voice  of  a  prophet,  crying 
in  the  wilderness  of  such  things.  And  exactly  here 
he  was  most  useful.  He  was  a  sturdy  and  fearless 
rebuker  of  the  mercenary  sins  of  his  age,  and,  as 
such,  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  good  men. 

But  he  had  a  sweet  and  lovely  side  to  him.  '^liat 
he  says  in  his  '*  Reminiscences  "  of  Jane  Welsh  Car- 
lyle is,  to  our  mind,  the  most  beautiful  tribute  to  a 
faithful  wife  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  English 
language.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  she  deserves 
all  the  good  things  he  says  of  her,  or  that  she  was 
any  better  than  many  other  wives  we  know,  but  it  is 
delightful  to  find  one  notable  literary  man  who  lived 
with  his  wife  through  a  reasonably  long  connection 
and  did  not,  on  any  occasion,  find  her  '*  incompat- 
ible." No  one  can  read  over  his  remembrances 
of  his  wife  without  being  touched  to  tears  by  his  ex- 
ceeding tenderness,  his  unbounded  admiration  of  her 
heart  and  mind,  and  his  loyalty  to  her  precious  mem- 
ory.    We  know  nothing  like   this  frank  unfolding 


of  a  great  man's  heart  in  all  literature.  This  passioo 
which  he  would  have  been  only  too  apt  to  r^ud  u 
uxoriousness  in  another  and  which  he  does,  ndier 
grimly,  make  a  jest  of  in  MilVs  Mrs.  Taylor,  wbom 
he  characterizes  as  **  a  very  will-o'-the-wispish  iri- 
descence of  a  creature  (meaning  nothing  bad  eitherX" 
does  him  infinite  honor,  and  her  also.  To  have 
been  such  a  companion,  comforter,  and  inspirer  to 
such  a  man  was  certainly  a  great  destiny,  and  one 
for  which,  we  do  not  doubt,  she  was  profoondly 
grateful. 

A  goodly  slice  of  these  reminiscences  are  given  to 
Carlyle's  father,  James  Carlyle.  For  him  he  has 
the  warmest  affection  and  the  greatest  respect 
With  the  son's  description  of  his  father  before  ns,  it 
is  hard  to  understand  his  affection.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  stern  man,  and  good  in  a  forbidding 
kind  of  way.  The  son  was  thoroughly  a£raid  of  him 
when  he  was  a  lad,  but  the  filial  piety  and  loyalty  of 
the  great  old  man  gives  us  another  look  into  the 
better  side  of  his  nature  and  character.  AfleraS^ 
was  not  this  love  for  wife  and  father  only  another 
aspect,  or  outgrowth,  of  his  marvelous  egotism? 
The  absolute  inability  to  see  anything  ridicnloos  in 
the  father  and  the  wife  and  to  find  anybody  ontside 
of  them  worth  his  while — ^what  was  this  but  eg(v 
tism?  The  putative  author  of  his  mortal  body 
and  the  progenitor  of  his  mind  would  natarallj 
stand  high  in  the  regard  of  Carlyle,  while  die 
woman  with  whom  his  life  was  united — ^what  shooU 
she  be  but  the  paragon  of  women  ?  At  any  ratt^ 
these  filial  and  conjugal  affections  and  enthusiasms, 
on  the  part  of  the  august  and  even  snUime  old 
growler,  are  exceedingly  delightful  and  inspiring. 

And  last,  and  not  the  least  noteworthy,  it  is 
pleasant  to  accept  Carlyle's  tribute  to  religion,  b 
an  age  of  skepticism  he  clung  to  the  Christian  veri- 
ties, recognized  the  adaptation  of  the  Christian  ^^ 
Ugion  to  human  need,  and  held  in  awful  scorn  die 
materialism  which  he  felt  to  be  growing  in  power 
in  human  thought  and  society.  We  are  not  among 
those  who  take  delight  in  the  patronage  whidi  die 
great  sometimes  extend  to  religion ;  but  when  a 
man  of  brains,  and  insight,  and  finoltless  life,  and  a 
wide  influence  testifies  to  the  practical  value  of  i^ 
ligion,  and  makes  it  the  basis  and  test  of  all  odia 
values,  we  can,  at  least,  be  grateful  to  God  for  hifflf 
and  for  the  p>ower  of  his  words  and  his  example^ 
We  can  account,  certainly  in  part,  for  the  man's 
contempt  for  men,  and  for  his  love  of  his  father  and 
wife,  on  the  ground  of  his  egotism ;  but  his  aflfecdoo 
for  the  religion  which  called  up>on  him  to  snbordi> 
nate  his  will  and  abnegate  himself  must  have  had  a 
better  basis. 

Advertising  Patent  Medlciaea. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  have  the  misfbrtone 
to  be  ill,  we  trust  they  will  be  wise  enough  to  go  to 
the  wisest  and  most  skillful  physician  within  readi* 
and  follow  his  advice  and  take  his  prescriptioBS. 
How  are  they  to  determine  who  wiU  serve  tbem 
best  ?  There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  questioii  which 
has  relation  to  the  matter  we  have  in  band  in  das 
article.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  medicnl  autbiority* 
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le  is  all  empiricsl.  Diseases  change  in  their 
om  generation  to  generation,  local  influences 
matic  perturbations,  and  variety  of  tempera- 
■ad  constitations  in  the  sick  themselves, 
itery  new  case  a  special  case,  removed  from 
I  rules  of  practice,  and  place  every  exhibition 
tdne  in  the  category  of  experiments.  This  is 
ith  regard  to  the  practice  of  any  so-called 
n  of  medicine."  Of  systems  there  are  two, 
ikh  the  medical  world  is  mainly  divided,  viz. : 
Dpathic  and  the  homeopathic.  These  are 
sd  by  educated  men,  a  large  proportion  of 
were  originally  trained  in  allopathic  schools, 
sy  are  aboat  as  widely  divided  in  their  ideas 
sir  modes  of  practice  as  they  can  be,  or  can  be 
ed  to  be.  The  allopathist  calls  the  home- 
it  a  **  quack,*'  and  the  latter  regards  the  former 
batcher."  Men  equally  well  educated  and 
'  conversant  with  disease  and  with  remedies, 
ice  each  the  other's  practice,  and  '*  when  doc- 
sagree  who  shall  decide  ?  " 
have  already  said  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
lical  authority.  We  may  go  farther,  and  de- 
bat  there  never  will  be,  in  the  nature  of  things. 
are  too  many  incalculable  factors  that  enter 
ly  disease  of  the  human  organism  to  permit  its 
ent  ever  to  enter  the  domain  of  exact  science. 
sdf— its  fountain  and  forces — is  incalculable, 
mnan  mind,  the  human  will,  the  nature  of  the 
poisons  that  breed  disease, — these  are  all  in- 
lUe.  The  modifying  influences  of  temperament 
the  character  and  phenomena  of  disease — these 
caknlable.  So  we  are  forced  to  this :  Nobody 
s— nobody  can  know^-exactly  how  to  treat  any 
f  disease;  but  there  are  some  physicians,  know- 
ost  of  that  which  is  known  about  disease,  and 
utive  and  acquired  acuteness  of  observation, 
is  to  disease  and  the  eflects  of  remedies,  who  are 
and  more  skillfal  than  others.  These,  when- 
ce can  fix  upon  them,  we  choose  for  our  physi- 
;  tnd  are  very  glad  to  get  their  service,  when 
v«  need,  and  to  pay  for  it.  No  medical  school 
edde  this  question  for  us.  The  other  day, 
eds  of  young  doctors  were  graduated  in  this 
They  went  out  with  their  spick  and  span  new 
DAS,  ready,  in  their  own  self-confidence,  to 
tike  the  diarge  of  almost  any  case  of  sickness 
who  will  tmst  them  ?  The  diploma  does  not 
niach  ta,the  man  who  has  a  sick  wife  in  his 
XT,  or  a  sick  babe  in  his  cradle.  Men  are 
d  to  trust  themselves  to  select  their  physicians, 
Ik  mode  of  practice  to  which  they  will  submit 
dtes.  There  is  no  authority  whose  preroga- 
is  to  say  to  the  public  that  this  or  that  man, 
'  or  that  system  of  medidne,  is  the  best,  and  the 
n  an  cases  to  be  resorted  to.  The  people  are, 
re  obliged  to  be,  the  only  judges  of  medicine 
if  physicians.  They  are  always  obliged  to 
fliose  agendes  for  their  own  healing  which 
die  best,  and  to  take  what  comes  of  it. 
I  of  the  uncertainties  of  medicine  has  grown 
cry.  It  has  lived  and  thrived  on  the  blunders 
( doctors.  If  medical  science  had  been  a  reli- 
tciort,  in  all  cases  of  disease,  quackery  would 
^01.  XXIL— 25. 


have  been  impossible;  but  it  so  happens  that  the 
doctors  themselves  are  the  great  foes  of  quackery. 
They  have  recently  been  taking  the  religious  papers 
to  task  for  publishing  advertisements  of  patent  medi- 
cines. We  have  received  a  missive  from  one  of 
them,  who,  in  his  private  letters,  seems  to  be  sur- 
prised that  we  do  not  at  once  admit  that  all  patent 
medicines  are  firaudulent,  and  that  to  advertise  them 
is  a  disreputable  thing.  Now  we  are  bound  in  hon- 
esty to  say — however  heterodox  it  may  seem  to  the 
profession — that  we  believe  that  there  is  a  large  dass 
of  patent  medidnes  whose  ingredients  'are  skillfiilly 
and  consdentiously  selected  and  compounded,  and 
that  they  have  been  very  useful  in  the  domestic  treat- 
ment of  disease.  We  must  come  to  this  conclusion 
in  precisely  the  same  way  that  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  man  is  a  skillful  physician — by  what 
they  accomplish,  and  by  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  used  them.  The  reputation  of  a  patent  medi- 
dne is  sustained  by  exactly  the  same  evidence  that 
supports  a  skillful  physidan's  reputation,  and  we 
know  of  no  physician  in  this  or  any  other  community 
who  can  furnish  as  many  genuine  testimonials  to  his 
skill  and  success  as  a  healer,  as  twenty  patent  medi- 
cines that  we  could  mention  if  we  would.  Many  of 
these  medicines  came  out  of  the  regular  practice,  and 
were  prepared  and  originally  prescribed  by  the  best 
physicians.  Many  of  them  are  medidnes  whose  vir- 
tues had  been  established  by  domestic  use,  before  the 
enterprising  quack  began  to  advertise  them.  Very 
few  of  them,  we  believe,  are  humbugs  and  frauds  in 
the  consciousness  or  the  intent  of  thdr  makers. 

Any  publisher  who  has  a  valuable  medium  of  ad- 
vertising at  his  command  knows  how  great  the 
pressure  is  u]>on  him  for  space  for  advertising  patent 
medidnes,  and  if  he  is  a  reputable  man,  and  wishes 
to  deal  fairly  by  the  community,  he  would  like  some 
rule  by  which  to  guide  himself  in  accepting  these 
advertisements.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  turn  away 
all  advertisements  that  are  tributary  to  vice,  and  to 
fraud.  Bogus  schemes,  designed  to  practice  upon 
the  cupidity  of  the  people — these  are  easily  turned 
away  if  detected,  though  detection  is  not  always  easy. 
The  advertisements  for  the  cure  of  disgusting  and 
disgraceful  diseases,  involving  immorality,  will  be 
published  by  no  respectable  man.  It  is  easy,  we 
say,  to  turn  away  advertisements  to  a  certain  point, 
and  then  it  becomes  very  hard.  It  is  easy,  of  course, 
to  turn  away  all  advertisements  of  patent  medicines, 
if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  the  doctors  that  they  are 
all  frauds.  But  it  would  be  equally  just  to  say  that 
the  doctors  are  all  frauds,  because  some  of  them 
undoubtedly  are.  The  people,  who  are  necessarily 
the  judges,  both  of  doctors  and  of  medidnes,  say 
that  these  medicines  are  not  all  frauds,  and  if  human 
testimony  is  good  for  anything,  that  fact  is  estab- 
lished. 

How  shall  we  know  what  are  frauds  and  what  are 
not  ?  The  character  of  the  man  or  the  house  adver- 
tising will  help  to  settle  that  question.  If  such  a 
house  as  that  of  Caswell  &  Hazard,  of  this  dty,  were 
to  bring  us  an  advertisement  of  any  thing  whatever, 
it  would  hardly  pay  us,  or  the  public,  to  ei^Tcan!&\\. 
before  admitting  it.    The  name  of  \!^e  Yious^  'wts^'^ 
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be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  is  not  fraadulent.  If 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co.  were  to  advertise  some 
financial  scheme,  the  clerk  who  would  do  more  than 
count  the  lines,  and  give  the  price,  would  spend  his 
strength  for  naught,  and  insult  the  house.  In  point 
of  fact,  Caswell  &  Hazard  prepare  many  medicines 
whose  ingredients  arc  known  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  they  are  used  in  domestic  medicine  by 
those  who  do  not  know  their  ingredients  at  all. 
Here,  by  the  way,  the  doctors  make  a  difference 
between  what  they  call  a  "  quack  "  medicine,  and  a 
"proprietary"  medicine.  The  fact,  however,  that 
a  doctor  knows  the  ingredients  of  a  "  proprietary  " 
medicine,  makes  no  difference  to  tlie  man  or  woman 
who  uses  it  as  a  quack  medicine,  of  which  he  or  she 
knows  nothing  except  by  its  results.  We  see  no 
difference  between  advertising  a  "proprietary  '*  medi- 
cine and  a  patent  medicine,  so  far  as  the  people  arc 
concerned.  They  judge  by  results,  and  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  so. 

All  simples — all  extracts  of  simples — all  medicines 
and  external  applications  that  have  been  proved  to 
be  not  only  not  dangerous  but  salutary  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  have  a  right  to  be  knoMoi  through 
whatever  medium  of  advertising  their  owners  are 
willing  to  pay  for.  And  publishers  of  religious 
papers,  or  of  any  other  periodicals,  have  a  right  to 
judge  what  medicines  and  applications  have  this 
right  to  be  known,  and  to  do  their  advertising  with- 
out being  hauled  over  the  coals  by  anybody.  This 
treating  them  as  culprits,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
indefensible,  is  insulting  and  grossly  unreasonable. 


especially  by  a  profession  that  cannot  afford  to  tbrov 
stones  at  the  public  authority  in  this  matter. 

We  would  not  like  to  be  misunderstood  on  this 
subject,  so  w^e  close  with  two  or  three  consideratioDs. 
We  have  no  affection  for  patent  medicines  or  quad- 
ery.  If  medicine  is  not  an  exact  science,  there  exists 
in  the  medical  profession  an  accumulation  of  wisdom 
which  forms  a  much  better  resort  for  safiering 
humanity  than  patent  medicines,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully and  wisely  they  may  be  selected  and  applied. 
Sometimes,  undoubtedly,  men  break  away  from  the 
routine  of  medical  practice  and  prescril>e  for  them- 
selves with  adx'antage,  but  it  is  rational  to  suppose 
that  men  who  make  diseases  and  their  remedies  the 
study  of  their  lives  are  our  safest  counselors. 

Again,  what  we  protest  against — and  this  only— is 
the  professional  idea  that  all  patent  medicines  are 
frauds,  and  that  those  who  advertise  them  are  parties 
to  an  intentional  popular  deception.  We  recognize 
a  field  of  domestic  medicine  that  is  entirely  legid- 
mate,  in  which  the  people  may,  and  often  do,  choose 
with  great  wisdom  and  success  from  the  field  of 
medicines  in  various  ways  offered  to  them. 

Once  more,  we  sympathize  entirely  in  the  preju- 
dice of  the  profession  against  the  patenting  of  a 
medicine  by  one  of  their  own  number.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  most  unprofessional,  in  that  it  locks  op  ia 
one  man,  and  makes  subservient  to  one  man's  profit, 
that  which  should  be  at  the  command  of  all  proles' 
sional  healers,  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  The 
non-professional  healer,  however,  can  hardly  be  held 
amenable  to  this  consideration. 
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The  Lashing  of  Admiral  Parragut  in  the  Rigging. 

New  York,  September  6,  1880. 
Editor  of  Scribner*s  Monthly. 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  request  for  a  statement 
of  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  lashing  of  Admiral 
Farragut  in  the  rigging  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay, 
I  beg  to  say  that  the  account  contained  in  "  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  David  Glasgow  Farragut,  the  First 
Admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy,"  by  liis  son,  is 
correct.      The  facts  are,  briefly,  as  follows  : 

At  the  commencement  of  the  action  Admiral  Far- 
ragut was  standing  in  the  port  main  rigging,  which 
position  enabled  him  to  overlook  the  other  vessels 
of  the  fleet  while  at  the  same  time  it  gave  him  per- 
fect command  of  both  his  own  flag-ship  and  the  Meta- 
comei.  The  latter  vessel  was  lashed  on  that  side  of 
the  Hartford  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  flag-ship 
inside  of  the  bay,  in  case  of  the  disabling  of  her  own 
machinery.  A  slight  wind  was  blowing  the  smoke 
from  our  guns  on  to  Fort  Morgan.  As  the  wind 
fell  lighter  (which  it  frequently  does  during  heavy 
firing),  the  smoke  gradually  obscured  the  Admiral's 
view,  and  he,  almost  unconsciously,  climbed  the  rig- 
ging, ratline  by  ratline,  in  order  to  see  over  it,  until 
Anally  he  found  himself  in  the  futtock-shrouds,  some 


liide  distance  below  the  main-top.  Here  hecoiiI» 
lean  either  backward  or  forward  in  a  comfortable 
position,  having  the  free  use  of  both  hands  for  bi^ 
spy-glass,  or  any  other  purpose.  Captain  Drtytoii* 
commanding  the  Hartford^  and  also  Chief-of-St»^ 
to  the  Admiral,  becoming  solicitous  lest  even  a  sli|^ 
wound,  a  blow  from  a  splinter,  or  the  catting  aw»y 
of  a  portion  of  the  rigging,  might  throw  the  Admir** 
to  the  deck,  sent  the  signal-quartermaster  alofl  wiP* 
a  small  rope,  to  secure  him  to  the  rigging.  Tb* 
latter  at  first  declined  to  allow  the  quartemiaster  tQ 
do  this,  but  quickly  admitted  the  wisdom  of  the  pc*" 
caution,  and  himself  passed  two  or  three  turns  of  di^ 
rope  around  his  body,  and  secured  one  end  whik  ll>^ 
quartermaster  (Knowles)  fastened  the  other.  Tb^ 
Admiral  remained  aloft  until  after  we  had  passed 
Fort  Morgan. 

While  leaning  against  the  futtock-shrouds,  he  w** 
near  enough  to  the  pilot — who  was  in  the  main-topr 
just  over  his  head — to  communicate  with  him  \3ff 
word  of  mouth,  though  by  no  means  suffidendy  ne#^ 
to  reach  him  with  his  hand,  as  has  been  stated.  HL^ 
was  at  all  times  visible  to  Captain  I>rayt(»  and  tl*^ 
flag-lieutenant  (myself),  who  were  standing  on  tb^ 
poop-deck,  and  conversed  with  him  several  tim^ 
during  the  action.      IJeutenant  A.  R.  YateSi  do^ 
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ler  in  the  United  States  Navy,  who  was 

a  volanteer  aid,  was  stationed  underneath 

raly  mnd  carried  his  orders  to  the  other  parts 

he  passage  of  the  forts  was  accomphshed, 
vessels  were  anchored  and  anchoring,  the 
ite  ram  Tennessee  was  observed  to  be 
mt  from  ander  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan. 
Drayton  reported  this  fact  to  the  Admiral, 

then  on  the  poop,  stating  that  Buchanan, 
ederate  Admiral,  was  going  outside  to  de- 
\  outer  fleet  The  Admiral  immediately 
len  we  must  follow  him  out ! ''  though  he 
I  that  Buchanan,  becoming  desperate,  had 
to  sink  or  destroy  the  flag-ship  Hartford^ 
%  as  much  injury  as  possible  before  losing 
▼esseL  Immediately  after  the  above  re- 
irragut  said :  "  No !  Buck's  coming  here, 
r  way  at  once ;  we  must  be  ready  for  him ! " 
!>rayton  could  not  believe  this,  and  we  were 
ym  about  getting  up  our  anchor,  in  spite  of 
xal's  impatience. 

itenant  Kinney's  interesting  account  of  the 
hich  you  are  publishing,  the  subsequent 
e  described.  I  have  only  to  add  that,  when 
ford  rammed  the  Tennessee ^  the  Admiral 
ding  in  the  port  M/s^^w-rigging,  near  the 
re  I  secured  him  with  a  rope's-end,  having 
onstrated  with  him  and  begged  him  not  to 
•0  exposed  a  place, — as  he  was  only  a  few  feet 
I  above  the  deck  of  the  ram,  which  scraped 
e  length  along  that  side  of  the  Hartford. 
could  never  have  been  any  dispute  as  to 
iral's  having  been  lashed  in  the  main-rig- 
,  the  iiau:t  been  generally  known  that  the  AcK 
nself  told  Captain  Drayton  and  me,  shortly 

battle,  exactly  what  took  place  when  the 
aster  came  up  to  him  with  the  rope  and  the 
from  the  captain,  just  as  I  have  related  it. 
afterward  amused  and  amazed  at  the  noto- 
he  incident  When  a  comic  picture  of  the 
.  one  of  the  illustrated  weeklies,  came  to 
ew  days  after  the  battle,  he  said  to  Captain 
and  myself,  in  conversation :  "  How  curi- 
one  trifling  incident  catches  the  popular 
My  being  in  the  main-rigging  was  a  mere 
owing  to  the  &ct  that  I  was  driven  aloft  by 
«.  The  lashing  was  the  result  of  your  own 
ftptain  Drayton's]  for  my  safety."  At  the 
the  war,  he  yielded  to  die  solicitations  of 
19  to  stand  for  a  historical  portrait  in  the 
in  which  he  was  first  lashed. 
Yours  truly, 
J.  Crittenden  Watson, 

Commander,  U.  S.  N. 

**The  Music  of  Niagara." 

427  Milwaukee  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
OF  Scribner's  Monthly. 
The  author  of"  The  Music  of  Niagara,"  in  the 
f  issue  of  Scribner's  Monthly,  assumes, 
demonstration,  a  parallelism   between  the 
B  of  musical  tones  in  organ-pipes  of  definite 


extent,  and  the  formation  of  musical  tones  in  sheets 
of  water.  While  the  some  law  applies  to  the  forma- 
tion of  musical  tones  in  pipes,  whether  air  or  water 
is  forced  through  them,  the  tone  obtained  depends 
on  the  velocity  with  which  sound  is  transmitted 
through  the  two  media,,  consequently  a  definite 
length  of  pipe  would  yield  a  different  fundamental 
note  under  the  action  of  air,  or  water. 

If  musical  tones  are  evolved  from  Niagara,  they 
derive  their  origin  either  from  the  vibrations  of  the  air 
back  of  the  sheet,  or  the  vibrations  of  the  sheet  itself. 

The  depth  of  water  on  the  crest  of  the  falls  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  20  to  30  feet.  Assum- 
ing Mr.  Thayer's  height  of  the  falls,  160.42  feet,  to 
be  correct,  the  height  of  the  air-space  could  not  ex- 
ceed 140  feet.  Since  the  music  of  Niagara  rests 
upon  a  fundamental  note  such  as  would  be  evolved 
by  an  open  organ-pipe  160.42  feet  in  leng^th,  it  is 
evident  that  the  vibration  of  the  air-space  back  of 
the  sheet — having  a  height  not  exceeding  140  feet — 
cannot  be  the  origin  of  this  fundamental  note. 

A  properly  constructed  organ-pipe  may  be  made 
to  yield  musical  tones  by  forcing  water  through  it. 
The  fundamental  tone  of  Niagara,  as  determined  by 
Mr.  Thayer,  would  have  3^  vibrations  per  second. 
The  theoretical  lengdi  of  a  stopped  pipe  which, 
under  the  action  of  water,  would  yield  this  funda- 
mental tone,  would  have  a  length  in  feet  equal  to  the 
velocity  of  sound  through  water,  divided  by  four 
times  the  vibration  number  of  the  tone.  Assuming 
the  temperature  of  the  water  to  be  45**  F.,  its  length 
would  be  4557  -;-  (4X3A)s=368.24  feet  An  open 
pipe  would  require  double  this  length. 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  that  the  de- 
termination of  the  height  of  Niagara  from  the  funda- 
mental tone  of  its  roar  could  not  be  properly  made. 

It  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  state 
that  a  careful  determination  of  the  height  of  Niagara, 
made  -by  the  Lake  Survey,  fixes  the  height  of  the 
falls,  on  the  Canadian  side,  at  155  feet,  at  Terrapin 
Tower  161  feet,  and  at  Prospect  Park,  easterly  side 
of  American  Fall,  169  feet. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  Y.    SCHERMKRHORN. 


State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn. 
Editor  of  Scribner's  Monthly. 

Sir  :  I  have  a  question  or  two  to  ask  regarding  the 
article  on  "The  Music  of  Niagara,"  in  Scribner 
for  February.  An  organ-pipe  160.42  feet  long  would 
give  only  3.49  vibrations  per  second  in  air  at  60"  F. 
Now,  16  vibrations  per  second  is  generally  accepted 
as  the  lower  limit  of  the  human  ear  in  its  percep- 
tion of  musical  sounds.  Savart,  who  used  shocks  of 
great  power  in  the  production  of  vibrations,  fixed  the 
limit  at  8,  but  is  supposed  to  have  mistaken  over- 
tones for  the  fundamental  one.  May  not  Mr, 
ITiayer  have  done  the  same  ? 

If  Mr.  Thayer  does  hear  a  musical  sound  pro- 
duced by  so  few  vibrations,  does  the  force  of  the 
shock  caused  by  the  falling  water  suffice  to  blend 
them  ?  Can  he  hear  so  grave  a  sound  wheiv  "^xo- 
duced  in  any  other  way  ? 
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Will  Mr.  Thayer  assign  some  physical  reason  for 
there  being  any  accent  (or  beat)  whatever  ? 

Yours  truly, 

Clarence  M.  Bouteixe. 

mr.  thayer's  reply. 

Editor  Scribner's  Monthly. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  the  communications  which 
you  have  sent  me,  and  to  many  private  letters  I  have 
received,  in  relation  to  "  The  Music  of  Niagara,"  I 
would  say  that  I  find  the  questions  met  and  answered 
in  the  article  itself.  For  example :  Mr.  Schermer- 
horn's  first  objection  is  met  in  my  article  at  the  top 
of  page  586.  His  next  statement,  that  the  depth  of 
water  on  the  crest  of  the  falls  is  from  thirty  to  twenty 
feet,  is  manifesdy  incorrect.  The  depth  varies  from 
thirty  feet  to  less  than  thirty  inches, — a  fact  which 
observation  will  prove.  That  "  an  organ-pipe  may 
be  made  to  produce  musical  tones  by  forcing  water 
through  it,"  is  doubtless  true,  although  I  have  never 
known  when  or  where  such  an  experiment  was  tried. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Boutelle  asks  the  only 
really  new  question,  viz. :  "  What  is  the  physical 
basis  of  the  beat  or  accent  ?  "  The  true  answer,  I 
believe,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  everything  in  the 
universe  vibrates.  All  vibrations,  by  some  law  of 
differentiation,  separate  themselves  into  major  and 
minor,  the  greater  ones  naturally  producing  a  beat  or 
accent  from  which  rhythm  is  evolved. 

If  the  readers  of  my  article  will  but  read  it  again  a 
little  more  closely  (and  perhaps  between  the  lines  in 
some  places),  I  think  they  will  find  that  all  their 
questions  are  met  and  answered  in  words  or  by 
easy  inference.  Yours  truly, 

Eugene  Thayer. 

The  Rise  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  Sept  10,  1880. 

Editor  Scribner's  Monthly. 

Sir:  The  article  entitled  "Our  River,"  in  the 
issue  of  Scribner  for  August  of  this  year,  contains 
an  allusion  to  the  Columbia  which  greatly  needs  en- 
largement.    It  mentions  as  a  remarkable  fiM:t  that 


the  Colombia  often  rises  fifteen    feet  during  die 
summer  flo6ds. 

This  presents  so  inadequate  an  idea  of  o«r  gnit 
river  that  I  am  compelled  to  call  your  attentioQ  to 
the  fact  that,  during  the  flood  of  this  summer,  the 
Columbia  rose  at  Umatilla  aboat  forty-fire  feet;  it 
Dalles  fifty-one ;  at  the  upper  Cascades  about  siity, 
while  at  Portland,  twelve  miles  from  the  jonctkn  d 
the  Willamette  and  Columbia,  the  former  vis 
"  backed  up  "  to  a  height  of  twenty-eight  feet  above 
low  water  mark.  At  Vancouver,  where  the  ordiniry 
width  of  the  Columbia  is  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  fkxNl 
extended  it  to  a  width  of  six  miles.  To  gire  mbk 
idea  of  the  immensity  of  waters  coming  from  the 
snows  of  our  great  Western  mountains,  I  rai^  add 
that  at  the  Dalles  the  mass  of  water  snperimpoied 
on  the  low  stage  of  the  river  was  fifty-one  feet  tfaid^ 
a  mile  wide,  moving  at  the  rate  of  nine  milei  per 
hour.  For  several  days  it  rose  at  the  rate  of  an  ifld 
an  hour.  Its  hourly  increase  was  therefore  enoagjk 
to  make  a  large  creek,  while  its  daily  increase  wis 
just  about  equivalent  to  such  a  river  as  the  Hadioa. 

The  Columbia  has,  of  coarse,  no  need  to  fied 
jealous  of  any  of  the  brotherhood  of  rirers,  bit 
it  would  like  to  have  its  Eastern  firiends  know  wbit 
it  really  can  do  in  the  way  of  rising. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  D.  LtMAII. 

English  Correspondents  at  Plema. 

Editor  Scribner's  Monthly. 

Sir:  I  notice  a  slight  error  in  yoor  interestioC 
description  of  the  life  of  our  great  war  correspoadeatt 
Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  in  your  magaztne  fsr  D^ 
cember  last 

Mr.  Forbes  was  not  the  sole  English  conetpopd 
ent  present  at  the  Russian  defeat  at  Plem  i* 
July,  1877. 

As  the  representative  of  the  London  **  Grapbic,"  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  his  companion  throi^;bf00t  the 
day  on  the  occasion  so  disastrous  to  the  RossiiB 
arms.  Believe  me, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Frederic  Vilueks. 
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Young  Men's  Society  for  Home  Study. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  Society  to  Encour- 
age Studies  at  Home,  which,  beginning  with  eight 
students  in  1873,  has  now  not  far  from  a  thousand 
names  on  its  rolls,  has  suggested  the  organization  of 
a  similar  society  to  do  for  young  men  what  this  does 
for  young  women.  The  field  is  not  so  large ;  that 
is,  the  number  of  young  men  having  some  leisure 
and  having  also  a  desire  for  study  is  not  so  great  as 
that  of  young  women ;  but  although  the  society  has 
not  3ret  completed  its  first  year,  there  are  upon  its 
list  more  than  sixty  students  drawn  from  all  'sections 


of  the  country,  the  greatest  nnmber  more  ^hi* 
half— coming  from  the  Middle  States.  The  pb* 
pursued  is,  in  the  main,  that  which  has  been  wdl 
tested  with  the  other  society.  Several  courses  </ 
study  are  open:  American  and  English  History; 
English  Literature;  German  and  French  Literatare; 
Philosophy ;  Natural  Science,  under  the  sectioiis  of 
Botany,  Zo5logy,  and  Geology;  and  Mathemalick 
The  greater  number  choose  die  first  two  oovaev 
and  of  all  the  students,  only  one  has  dropped  oC 
The  students  are  assigned  to  competent  Mcbei^ 
with  whom  they  enter  into  corresppndfcnce  awl  IV 
whom  they  report  progress.     Nodiing  eoiU  te 
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ife  thia  the  device :  a  yonng  man,  sensible 
eimcigt  in  some  study  which  interests  him, 
mt  of  the  best  way  to  go  to  work,  is  able 
\  the  advice  and  stimnlas  of  some  well- 
Idndiy  man,  who  telb  him  what  to  read, 
r«ad,  and  how  to  get  the  most  complete 
a  his  subject  The  mails  carry  few  more 
letters  tluui  those  which  pass  in  this  corre- 
e.  So  well  equipped  is  the  society  that  it  is 
rect  the  work  of  men  who  have  had  a  col- 
tncation,  and  perhaps  .for  that  very  reason 
■nt  to  fumble  their  way  when  a  little  guid- 
enable  them  to  work  economically  and  with 
iMBg  the  most  fisuthfiil  students  are  some 
lass.  There  are  literary  societies,  also, 
ve  placed  themselves  under  the  direction 
gMoisatioiL  The  absence  of  machinery,  the 
if  association,  and  the  directness  of  method 
is  society  capable  of  doing  a  most  admirable 
k  small  annual  fee  is  required,  to  cover  ex- 
f  postage  and  the  like,  and  the  society  is 
nid  books  to  those  who  are  remote  from 
The  secretary  may  be  addressed  by  his 
ambridge,-  Mass. 

Dolor  in  American  Art  and  Dross. 

iVER  the  future  of  America — ^by  "  America  " 
le  United  States — whatever  her  future  is  to 
it  is  clear  that  she  ought  to  be  first  among 
s  in  color.  It  only  needs  that  the  painter 
se  who  dares  to  use  color  as  he  sees  it 
in  in  the  clear  air  and  wonderful  skies  of 
mers  and  winters — ^in  our  sunset  clouds 
antumn  woods.  Say  what  you  please  of 
''Slave-ship,"  at  least  it  is  true  that  he 
1  to  paint  a  sunset — a  thing  no  other  artist 
done.     Is  there  an  American  who  dares  to 


paint  our  autumn,  who  dares  to  step  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  copyists  of  Old- World  scenes  and  say  on 
his  canvas  that  America  is  the  home  of  color,  and 
warmth,  and  brilliancy,  and  paint  her  as  she  is  ? 
He  will  find  full  appreciation  when  he  does  it,  for 
the  quiet  teachings  of  nature  have  had  their  effect 
upon  us.  We  are  freeing  ourselves  from  our  tra- 
ditional English  tastes  and  habits,  for  women  are 
more  sensitive  to  these  subtle  influences  than  men, 
and  are  making  our  homes  bright  with  color  and 
warm  with  sunshine,  instead  of  making  them  dark 
and  "  cozy  '^  like  the  English,  who,  a  great  part  of 
their  year,  must  depend  for  brightness  upon  fire> 
light  and  candles.  In  dress,  too,  our  women  show 
their  love  of  color.  Justin  McCarthy  says  that 
nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  to  be  seen  so  brilliant 
a  street-scene  as  an  American  congregation  coming 
out  of  church  on  a  pleasant  Sunday — and  this  is  as 
it  should  be.  In  their  embroideries  and  in  their 
porcelain-painting,  too,  women  show  this,  and  it  is 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  some  of  the  arts.  Doubtless 
they  are  crude  in  their  use  of  it  oftentimes,  for  we 
are  still  new  to  this  country,  and  not  yet  fully  ac- 
climated— ^we  have  not  yet  gained  the  full  effect  of 
the  gorgeous  nature  about  us,  and  learned,  like  the 
Eastern  races  in  their  long  years  of  color-breathing, 
that  one  rich  tint  subdues  another,  and  that  if  there 
is  only  depth  enough  in  brilliant  colors  they  must 
harmonize,  while  breadth  of  light  will  surely  har- 
monize light  tints. 

But  we  are  growing  rapidly  in  these  things,  and  it 
is  time  for  some  one  to  come  forward  and  say  boldly : 
"  Our  skies  and  our  lights  are  as  brilliant  as  those 
of  the  tropics.  We  have  a  right  to  a  school  of  color 
as  rich,  as  glowing,  as  lavish,  and  profuse  as  any  of 
the  Orientals,  though  it  must  be  as  different  as  are 

our  countries  or  our  peoples." 

H.  W.  H. 
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anthology  on  the  co5perative  plan  has  the 
idvantage  of  assigning  different  parts  of  the 

the  case  of  English  poetry  a  very  large 
specialists.  The  editor,  e,  g.,  takes  Chau- 
nser  is  intrusted  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
re  to  Professor  Dowden,  Milton  to  Mr.  Pat- 
1  Dryden  to  Professor  A.  W.  Ward.  The 
i  are,  in  general,  excellent,  and  the  intro- 
.•  taken  together,  form  a  valuable  and  au- 
«  body  of  criticism.     The  rule  of  the  book 

dramatic  poetry  and  the  work  of  living 

le  worst  thing  in  the  book  is  the  general 


«djih  Poets.    Sekctioiu,  with  Critical  IntxoductioDs 
s  wrilcn,  and  a  GenenU  Introduction  by  Matthew 


_Jit*l  by  Thoma.  ilamphrey 

aadNcwYoik:  Mac^ian&Co.    x88z. 


introduction  by  Matthew  Arnold,  who  lays  down 
very  clearly  the  true  rule  to  be  followed  in  such  a 
compilation,  viz. :  the  selection  of  the  best,  and  points 
out  the  danger  of  being  tempted  to  substitute  the 
"  historic  *'  or  the  "  personal "  for  the  real  estimate 
of  a  poem.  It  might  be  wished  that  the  editor  had 
attended  more  carefully  to  this  warning.  The  first 
principle  of  a  florilege  is  economy.  Sins  of  com- 
mission are  here  important  because  they  necessitate  ' 
sins  of  omission.  For,  where  space  is  unavoidably 
restricted,  every  poor  thing  included  keeps  out 
some  good  thing  that  ought  to  go  in.  The  severity 
of  taste  demanded  in  a  little  volume  like  Palgrave's 
**  Golden  Treasury  "  need  not,  indeed,  be  required, 
yet  even  within  the  wider  limits  of  the  present  col- 
lection a  nicer  discretion  would  be  easy.  The  plan 
of  the  work,  perhaps,  involves  a  certain  unevenness, 
and  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  lo  ^ivdi  \iax\& 
of  it  presided  over  by  the  "  old-maideTA^  ^luraa  cH 
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antiquarianism,"  rather  than  by  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  introduction. 

This  criticism  applies  particularly  to  the  selections 
from  English  and  Scottish  poets  between  Chaucer 
and  Spenser.  Dull  rhymers  like  Gower,  Occleve, 
Hawes,  Lyndesay,  and  Gascoigne  have  no  business 
at  all  in  an  anthology — unless,  of  course,  the  "  his- 
toric" estimate  is  to  be  the  criterion.  Lydgate 
might  possibly  claim  a  place  on  the  strength  of  his 
"London  Lickpenny,"  while  Henryson,  Douglas, 
and  Dunbar  might  be  represented  by  brief  selec- 
tions. As  it  is,  these  nine  poets  occupy  nearly  a 
hundred  pages.  Some  of  the  criticism  by  which 
their  insertion  is  justified  is  nothing  less  than  ex- 
traordinary.  Thus,  Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins  is  moved 
to  say  of  Stephen  Hawes,  the  author  of  "  The 
Pastime  of  Pleasure  " :  "  But  Hawes,  with  all  his 
faults,  is  a  true  poet  He  has  a  sweet  simplicity, 
a  pensive,  gentle  air.  a  sulxlued  cheerfulness,"  etc. 
Having  once  taken  a  *'  penitential  course  of  read- 
ing" in  Hawes,  we  are  able  to  testify  that  his 
cheerfulness  is  of  the  most  "  subdued  "  type.  Hen- 
ryson came  much  nearer  than  Hawes  to  being  a 
poet,  but  Mr.  Henley  is  very  wide  of  the  truth 
when  he  asserts  that  **  He  narrates  with  a  gayety, 
an  ease,  a  rapidity  not  to  be  surpassed  in  English 
literature  between  Chaucer  and  Burns,"  forgetting, 
seemingly,  that  Dryden,  Gay,  Prior,  and  Henryson's 
countryman,  Ramsay,  not  to  speak  of  earlier  poets, 
all  lived  before  Bums.  The  selections  given  from 
Henryson  do  not  at  all  account  for  Mr.  Henley's 
enthusiasm,  and  one  asks  why  he  did  not  give  us 
instead  that  "  incomparable "  **  Taile  of  the  Wolf 
that  got  the  Nek-herring  throw  the  Wrinkis  of  the 
Fox  that  Begylit  the  Cadgear,"  which  he  conceives 
to  be  "  one  of  the  high- water  marks  of  the  modern 
apologue." 

It  is  an  article  of  faith  in  Scotland  that  Dunbar 
was  a  great  poet,  and  there  is,  therefore,  nothing 
unexpected  in  being  told  by  Professor  Nichol  that 
the  best  stanzas  in  "The  Merle  and  the  Nightin- 
gale "  are  not  unworthy  of  Wordsworth.  Mr.  Low- 
ell has  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  was  Dunbar's 
only  good  poem,  quoting  from  it  a  very  pretty 
stanza  in  which  we  remember  one  imaginative  line : 

"Her  sound  went  with  the  river  as  it  ran." 

Nevertheless,  Professor  Nichol  has  not  seen  fit  to 
insert  any  part  of  this  poem,  though  he  makes  four 
selections  from  Dunbar,  including  one  from  "The 
Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins."  We  have  always 
thought  Mr.  Lowell  rather  too  hard  on  the  last-men- 
tioned piece,  which  is  not  without  a  sort  of  Dantesque 
humor.  Its  grim  fiends,  "  Blak-belly  and  Bawsy- 
Broun,"  laughing  and  making  "  gekkis  "  over  their 
victims,  the  shaveling  priests,  remind  one  of  those 
merry  companions  of  the  fifth  bolgia^  Farfarello, 
Graf!iacan,  et  als.  That  is  a  good  point,  too,  about  the 
"  Tarmegantis  "  who  deafen  the  Devil,  in  "  Ersche," 
"  til,  in  the  depest  pot  of  hell,  he  smorit  thame  with 
smuke." 

The  first  really  good  poetry  after  Chaucer  was 

ihe  .Scottish  and  North  English  ballads,  whose  wild 

mask  comes  in  like  the  wail  of  the  pibroch  between 


the  lascivious  pleasings  of  the  EUzabetfaan  liite. 
Here  the  selection  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  "^Tbe 
Bailiff's  Daughter  of  Islington"  might  better htve 
been  left  out,  and.  the  first  of  the  two  Robin  Hood 
l>allads  given  is  inferior  to  "  Rolnn  Hood  and  the 
Monk,"  for  instance.  Personally,  too,  we  shookl 
much  prefer  "  The  Nut-brown  Maid,"  «  Fair  Annie 
of  Lochroyan,"  and  "Thomas  of  Ersyldoone"  to 
«  Kinmont  Willie  "  and  "  The  Douglas  Tragedy." 
The  introduction  to  the  ballads — ^by  Mr.  Lang-is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  in  the  booL 

No  two  men,  sitting  down  to  make  oat  an  anthol- 
ogy, would  choose  the  same  things,  and  every  d^ 
tailed  criticism  of  such  a  collection  amounts  to 
making  a  new  one.  We  shall,  accordingly,  indicate 
only  a  few  of  the  points  in' which  we  think  that  the 
editors  of  this  collection  have  made  mistakes. 

To  begin  with  Chaucer :  the  minor  and  donbdal 
poems  are  of  the  fashion  of  their  day  merely,  aad 
should  be  excluded.     The  prologue  to  "  The  Cm- 
terbury  Tales "  should  have  been    given   entire. 
The  envoy  of  "The  Qerkes  Tale"  is  certainly ■ 
strange  selection  to  make  from  that  affecting  story; 
and  "  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,"  with  the  exceptiot 
of  a  few  stanzas,  is  very  tame.     Either  "  The  Wyf 
of  Bathes  "  prologue  or  one  of  the  short  humoroos 
talcs,  such  as  "  The  Nonne  Prestes,"  or  "The  Frerei," 
should,  by  all  means,  have  been  given.     As  it  is» 
the  reader  is  presented  with  fjair  specimens  of  Qian- 
cer's  descriptive  powers,  but  with  hardly  any  illns- 
tration  of  his  two  characteristic  traits,  pathos  and 
humor.     From  Skelton,  some  part  of  "  Philip  Spsr- 
rowe  "  should  have  been  given.     Spenser^s  "  Pro- 
thalamion  "  would  have  been  a  better  choice  ihaa 
his  "  Complaint  of  Thalia "  and  the  sonnets ;  he 
was  not  a  good  sonneteer.     And  why  the  magnifi- 
cent "  Epithalamion "  should  have  been  garbled  «« 
are  at  a  loss  to  see :  an  anthology  cannot  be  made 
virginilms  puerisqtiey  like  a  school-reader,  without 
injury  to  its  representative  character.   Among  Lyly  * 
songs  room  might  have  been  made  for  the  pretty 
madrigal,  "  What  Bird  so  Sings  yet  so  doth  Wail?" 
and  among  the  miscellanies  for  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
rose's  noble  song,  "My  Dear  and  Only  Lof^  * 
Pray."     In  Shakspere,  of  course,  one  is  always  coo- 
fronted  by  an  emharras  de  rUhesse,  jret  why  ki** 
out  "  Come  unto  these  Yellow  Sands  "  and**Tite 
oh,   Uke   those    Lips  away"?    Under  Donne, in 
place  of  the  first  song  given  and  the  poem  entidw 
"  The  WiU,"   we  should    greatly  prefer  the  fc* 
"  Hymn  to  God,  my  God,  in  my  Sickness "  and** 
"  Break  of  Day,"  which  Romeo  might  have  spoken » 

Juliet : 

"Stay,  oh  sweet,  and  do  not  rise; 
The  ught  that  shines  comes  from  thine  eye*. 
The  day  breaks  not,  it  is  my  heart. 
Because  that  thou  and  I  must  {MurL** 

We  miss  Ben  Jonson's  "  It  is  not  growing  0*  * 
Tree,"  and  the  superb  "Hymn  to  EH"*-"^]' 
stead  of  these  we  have  the  insipid  epitaph  on  Si* 
thiel  Pavy.  Mr.  Simcox  goes  out  of  his  «y  ^ 
omit  the  only  poem  of  George  Herbert's  which  » 
generally  known—"  Sweet  Day,  so  Cool,  to  CJ* 
so  Bright"    One  of  the  extracts  from  "Pin** 
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Sued  "  might  well  give  place  to  the  invocation 
^t  whidi  opens  the  third  book  of  '*  Paradise 
"  the  noblest  single  passage  in  Milton.  Alto- 
s' too  mnch  space  is  given  to  Cowley's  tedious 
Btions.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  is  to  be  com- 
led  for  sparing  us  Marvell's  satires,  but  "  The 
iph's  Complaint  on  the  Death  of  Her  Fawn  " 
d  have  been  much  better  than  •*  Young  Love," 
be  labored  conceits  of  **A  Drop  of  Dew." 
xxmmon  and  Mrs.  Behn  occupy  little  space, 
we  CeuI  to  see  why  they  should  occupy  any. 
E.  W.  Gosse*s  selections  from  Herrick  are 
t  perfect,  and  his  introduction  to  that  charming 
t  is  a  masterly  piece  of  criticism.  Indeed,  all  of 
Gosse*s  contributions  are  of  the  highest  value. 
I  the  third  volume  (Addison  to  Blake)  and  the 
th  (Wordsworth  to  Sydney  Dobell),  there  is  less 
ritidse.  It  was  probably  from  a  regard  to  sym- 
ry  in  the  make-up  of  the  series  that,  by  a 
rocrustean  system  of  lopping  and  stretching,"  the 
iteenth  century  is  made  to  fill  one  of  these  vol- 
ss,  and  the  nineteenth  is  crowded  into  the  other, 
re  there  really  forty-four  poets  in  the  last  century 
i  only  thirty-five  in  this  ?  The  selections  in  the 
:d  volume  from  Walsh,  Garth,  Philips,  Arm- 
ing, Somerville,  Green,  Blair,  Byrom,  Glover, 
utehead,  Smart,  and  Churchill,  are  padding.  The 
Ijr  poem  of  Byrom's  by  which  he  is  known — 
stole  of  "The  Three  Black  Crows"— is  omitted, 
nything  of  Akenside's  had  to  be  given  it  should 
wbcen  his  "Ode  to  Ambition," — much  the  best 
Bg  he  ever  wrote.  Prior  and  Gay  are  appropri- 
^  given  to  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  as  are  also  Hood 
iPraed  in  volume  iv.,  and  he  writes  of  them  with 
•  sympathy  of  a  critic  who  is  likewise  himself  the 
flwr  of  charming  society  verses.  The  Rev.  Mark 
ttison  says  the  orthodox  things  about  Pope.  Mr. 
*K  performs  a  piece  of  literary  restoration  in  his 
pRciative  notice  of  Lady  Winchelsea,  concerning 
wm  our  curiosity  was  long  ago  aroused  by  Words- 
*th'i  mention  of  her  "  Nocturnal  Reverie  "  in  the 
MM  preface  to  the  "Lyrical  Ballads."  Mr. 
Utt  may  also  be  said  to  have  rediscovered  Par- 
\  the  Irish  poet,  whose  ballad,  «  The  Hermit," 
tt  already  fieuniliar,  but  whose  less-known  "  Hymn 
Contentment  "  and  "  Night-Piece  on  Death  "  his 
itic  judges  to  have  more  of  real  inspiration. 
The  reader  will  turn  most  expectantly,  however,  to 
'•  Swinburne's  introduction  to  Collins,  and  the  arti- 
e following,  on  Gray, by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Mr. 
'oold's  littie  essay  on  Gray  is  written  in  his  usual 
ylc  of  grave,  chaste  thoughtfulness,  and  is — as  any- 
n>g  of  the  kind  from  his  pen  is  sure  to  be — a  de- 
ilM addition  to  our  critical  literature.  Mr.  Swin- 
*nic,  on  the  other  ))^d,  expresses  himself  in  that 
l*terical  prose  of  his  which  is  so  offensive  to  a 
•»ly  taste.  And  yet,  in  this  instance,  his  instincts 
*»i  to  us  truer  than  Mr.  Arnold's  critical  tests, 
^•job  with  the  former  in  thinking  Collins  greatly 
•pttior  as  a  lyrist  to  Gray,  and  in  setting  Gray's 
*fcgy"fer  above  his  odes.  Mr.  Arnold,  on  the 
■frtry,  agrees  with  the  poet's  own  opinion,  that  the 
■kgy"  was  inferior  to  some  of  his  other  poems. 
^fta  Mr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Swinburne  is  certainly 


right  in  his  judgment  that  Gray's  genius  was  nat- 
urally of  elegiac,  rather  than  lyric,  quality.  We 
beUeve  that  most  readers  have  long  felt  a  sneaking 
sympathy  with  Dr.  Johnson's  dislike  for  the  fiigid, 
artificial  devices  of  "  The  Bard,"  and  "  The  Prog- 
ress of  Poesy."  The  Pindaric  ode  in  English  is  a 
very  sickly  exotic  at  best,  and  barely  tolerable  in 
Dryden's  "Alexander's  Feast,"  or  CoUins's  "Pas- 
sions." The  editor  takes  Cowper,  and  writes  of 
him  with  discrimination ;  but,  in  fifty  pages  of  selec- 
tions, room  might  have  surely  been  found  for  "  John 
Gilpin's  Ride."  Dr.  Service's  somewhat  heavy 
article  on  Burns  reminds  one  that,  in  spite  of  the 
poet's  dying  request,  the  awkward  squad  are  not  yet 
done  firing  over  him.  It  reminds  one,  too,  by  its 
plea  for  a  cosmopolitan  standing  for  Burns  among 
the  "world-poets,"  that  the  great  Scotchman  still 
remains,  as  an  English  poet,  undoubtedly  provincial. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  the  laziness  of  the  general 
reader,  to  whom  the  dialect  offers  a  barrier,  or  to  the 
lack  of  the  highest  intellectual  element  in  his 
poetry,  the  fact  exists  that  in  most  expressions  of 
admiration  for  Burns  by  Englishmen,  there  is  a- 
grain  of  hypocrisy.  Among  the  extracts  from 
William  Blake, — who,  with  all  his  force  and  imag- 
ination, is  sometimes  insipid  and  sometimes  incom- 
prehensible,— we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  the 
sweet  littie  \yotm.  beginning 

"  My  mother  bore  me  in  the  southern  wild,"  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Theodore  Watts  is  permitted  to  cover  a 
dozen  pages  with  specimens  of  Chatterton's  for- 
geries, and  to  occupy  nearly  as  many  more  with  an 
essay  on  Cliatterton  which  we  cannot  help  calling 
sheer  nonsense.  He  pronounces,  e,  g.,  the  very 
valueless  "  Ballad  of  Charity "  "  the  most  purely 
artistic  work  perhaps  of  his  time." 

In  the  fourth  volume,  the  place  of  honor  is  rightiy 
given  to  Wordsworth,  to  whom  the  Dean  of  St 
Paul's  contributes  an  excellent  introduction.  Selec- 
tion here  becomes  difficult,  of  course,  from  the 
abundance  of  material.  Dean  Church  might,  how- 
ever, have  strained  a  point  to  admit  "The  Leech- 
Gaflierer,"  and  the  powerful  ballad  of  "  The  Thorn," 
and  among  the  sonnets  the  favorite  one  on  Venice : 

"  Once  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee/'  etc 

Mr.  Pater's  subtle  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of 
Coleridge's  genius  could  hardly  be  bettered;  nor 
could  his  selections,  unless,  perhaps,  by  the  addition 
of  "Youth  and  Age."  Sir  Henry  Taylor  writes 
affectionately, .  but  most  mistakenly,  of  Southey, 
and  says  of  him,  inter  alia,  that,  "  qf  all  his  contem- 
poraries, he  was  the  greatest  man !  "  "  He  pestered 
me  with  Southey,"  says  Mr.  Emerson  of  Words- 
worth, "  but  who  is  Southey  ? "  And,  in  truth, 
Southey,  as  a  poet,  is  already  the  deadest  of  things 
dead.  Nothing  can  l>e  more  mechanical,  factitious, 
every  way  uninspired  than  his  big  Thalabas  and 
Curse-of-Kehamas,  and  the  wonder  is  that  he  was 
ever  taken  for  a  poet  by  his  contemporaries.  The 
selections  from  Walter  Scott  are  not  a\\o^<ft\\\eT  ?»uOr. 
as  we  would  have  made.    We  woiald \\a.\e  vasXu<^<fe^ 
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in  place  of  some  of  those  given,  "  The  Pibroch  of 
Donald  Dhu,"  "Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  Wood," 
Jock,  of  Hazeldean,"  and  "Helvellyn";  which 
last  contained,  said  Wordsworth  and  Landor,  the 
only  imaginative  line  that  Scott  ever  wrote,  viz.: 

"  When  the  wind  waved  his  gannent,  how  oft  didst  thou 
staxt." 

The  selections  from  Moore  should  by  all  means 
have  included  **  The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara*s 
Hall."  American  readers  would  add  to  the  pieces 
from  Mrs.  Hemans,  "  The  Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims," and  we  would  further  add  "  The  Adopted 
Child."  Place  might  have  been  made  for  Shelley's 
**  Lines  to  an  Indian  Air,"  and  **  Lines  written  near 
the  Euganean  Hills," — possibly  by  omitting  some  of 
the  superfluities  from  Beddoes  and  Peacock.  Thomas 
Hood  and  Macaulay  are  too  slenderly  represented. 
Praed's  "  Twenty-eight  and  Twenty-nine,"  which  is, 
perhaps,  his  best  thing,  is  missing,  and  so  is  Mrs. 
Browning^s  "Cowper's  Grave."  If  the  spasmodic 
school  was  to  be  represented,  why  not  Alexander 
Smith  rather  than  Sydney  Dobell  ? 

A  number  of  names  are  simply  crowded  out. 
Thackeray  and  James  and  Horace  Smith  were 
worthy  to  figure  beside  Hood  and  Praed.  Thomas 
Pringle*s  splendid  poem : 

"  Aiar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride," 

has  a  clear  title  to  a  place  in  any  English  anthology. 
And  many  others  might  be  mentioned.  Indeed,  the 
third  volume  might  well  have  been  cut  down  by 
half  and  filled  in  with  names  from  our  own  century. 
But,  with  all  its  faults,  this  collection  is,  upon  the 
whole,  an  admirable  one, — ^by  far  the  best  that  has 
yet  been  made, — and  an  imposing  monument  to  our 
poetical  literature.  No  other  modem  language  could 
make  such  a  showing.     It  is  a  library  in  itself. 


Henry  Oeorse's  "Progress  and  Poverty," and  **The 
Irish  Land  Question."* 

It  has  been  declared  several  times,  in  regard  to  Mr. 
George's  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  by  various 
reviewers,  that  its  appearance  marks  an  epoch  or 
constitutes  an  event  We  are  cordially  of  the  same 
opinion,  although  for  a  somewhat  different  reason. 
Nothing  could  more  distinctly  mark  the  absence  of 
any  true  body  of  criticism  in  social  science  and 
political  economy  than  the  respectful  consideration 
which  has  been  given  to  this  book.  It  now  appears 
in  paper  covers  in  a  popular  edition,  and  is  going 
on  its  way  to  propagate  still  more  social  folly  and 
prejudice  where  already  there  is  so  much  that  com- 
mon sense  scarcely  has  a  chance. 

If  a  competent  student  of  sociology  should  under- 
take to  review  this  book,  to  expose  its  fidlacies  and 


*  Progress  and  Poverty:  an  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  In- 
dustrial Dqtreiaions  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with  Increase 
of  Wealth.  The  Remedy.  By  Henry  George.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Irish  Land  Question :  What  it  Involves  and  how 
alone  it  can  be  Settled.  By  Henry  George.  New  York: 
D.  Appktaa  &  Co. 


errors,  he  would  have  to  take  it  to  pieoes  psge  I 
page.  It  would  be  necessary  to  follow  the  indM 
through  his  entire  field  of  observation  and  philoi 
ophy,  to  show  him  what  he  has  misonderstooi 
what  he  has  misinterpreted,  what  he  has  left  en 
what  he  has  brought  into  wrong  relations,  where  I 
has  mixed  his  definitions,  where  he  has  altered  tt 
contents  of  phrases,  where  he  has  picked  up  bits  < 
philosophy  which  he  has  failed  to  comprehend.  It 
evident  that  to  do  all  this  would  be  at  once  to  writ 
a  correct  treatise  on  sociology  from  the  first  princ 
pies  up  to  some  of  the  most  refined  application 
and  to  refute  a  whole  series  of  the  most  commG 
fallacies  in  social  science.  It  most  soffioe  to  si 
that  the  author  has  not  fitted  himself  for  the  tts 
which  he  has  undertaken  by  any  correct  study  < 
sociology.  The  title  to  his  book  is  a  parado 
resting  on  two  false  definitions.  He  has  bee 
struck  by  some  social  phenomena  produced  by  ba 
land  laws  and  disputed  land  titles  in  Califomii 
These  phenomena  are  significant  of  very  defectiv 
institutions  and  very  bad  legislation.  They  call  fb 
some  sound  statesmanship  and  some  thorough  ap 
plication  of  sound  principles  of  jurisprudence,  a 
that  is  now  understood  by  all  civilized  natioiu 
Mr.  George,  however,  goes  to  work  to  recreate  so 
ciety.  Afler  the  manner  of  the  same  kind  of  sti 
dents  in  physics,  mathematics,  and  other  sciences 
nothing  will  satisfy  his  ambition  but  the  hi^^ 
task  and  the  greatest  revolution.  He  brushes  asid 
the  law  of  population  in  passing  only  to  get  at  tli 
institution  of  private  property  in  land.  Having  gc 
**  Malthusianism  '*  out  of  the  way,  he  is  not  trouble 
by  the  obvious  fact,  to  those  who  know  the  law  o 
population,  that  to  exchange  private  property  in  Ian 
for  any  other  tenure  of  land  yet  known  to  us  woali 
reduce  the  population  of  any  country  in  Westen 
Europe  by  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent 

Mr.  George  simply  shows  that  he  has  not  mastered 
the  elementary  principles  of  sociology.  His  criti- 
cisms on  the  received  doctrines  of  population,  wagei» 
rent,  etc.,  show  that  he  does  not  understand  themiC 
all.  His  discussion  of  social  problems  proves  tbit 
he  does  not  understand  the  conditions  of  the  prob> 
lems.  Similar  books  are  printed  occasionally  aboit 
topics  in  physiology,  hygiene,  or  therapeutics. 
They  no  doubt  win  a  certain  currency,  and  u^ 
taken  up  by  some  people  as  sources  of  corrcrt 
knowledge,  but,  in  general,  there  exists  such  a  bodf 
of  sound  criticism  in  those  sciences  that  such  books  tft 
usually  rated  at  their  true  value.  Sociology,  how- 
ever is  yet  the  free  arena  for  all  the  people  with  hobbicii 
crude  notions,  world  philosophies,  and  **  schemes*" 
It  is  as  yet  so  little  understood  that  there  is  Vif 
science  of  society — any  tests  and  guarantees  of  sodsl 
dogmas — that  as  respectful  attention  is  given  lo  *■ 
book  like  this  as  to  the  most  careful  work  of  *■ 
highly  trained  and  scientific  observer.  The  VB- 
kindest  cut  of  all  was  that  Professor  Cliffe  LesEt 
should  take  notice  of  this  book  as  a  special  and  Tt^ 
resentativc  product  of  American  political  econo0iy> 
Suppose  somebody  should  criticise  Joseph  Cook's 
lectures  as  representative  products  of  Ameite 
biology ! 
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Mr.  George's  second  book  may  perhaps  do  some- 
diing  to  open  the  eyes  of  people  who  thoaght  they 
found  a  mine  of  wisdom  in  his  first  one.     Standing 
on  the  experience  of  California  and  armed  with  the 
scientific  conclusions  of  his  first  treatise,  he  appar- 
ently looks  about  for  a  practical  problem  grand 
enoog^  to  be  a  fit  opportunity  for  testing  his  rem- 
edy for  "  industrial  depressions  "  and  the  **  increase 
of  want"    He  finds  it  in  the  hardest  political  prob- 
lem now  existing  in  the  civilized  world — the  Irish 
question.    Those  who  are    nearest    to    the    Irish 
<|aestion  and  know  most  about  it  are  in  despair 
OTtr  it    Rights  and  interests  are  entangled  with  the 
fruits  of  old  error  and  folly  and  the  inheritance  of 
improvidence  and  ignorance.     To  Mr.  George,  how- 
ever, the  solution  is  easy :     Abolish  private  prop- 
erty in  land ;  that  is  all.     It  would,  of  course,  be  as 
foolish  to  discuss  this  proposition  in  detail  as  it  is  to 
ntke  it  soberly  in  the  first  place.     It  is  not  a  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  the  Irish  question ;  it  is 
only  a  gauge  of  the  philosopher  who  made  it 

Charles  dc  Kay'a  "Th«  Vision  of  Nimrod.*'  * 

This  is  a  poem  of  some  two  hundred  and  sixty 
piges.  It  breaks  off,  rather  than  finishes,  and  the 
epilogQe  seems  to  promise  a  second  part.  To  come 
forward  with  a  poem  of  almost  epic  dimensions,  and 
on  a  theme  apparently  so  remote  from  the  currents 
of  modem  life,  is  a  challenge  to  the  public  requiring 
s  degree  of  self-confidence.  In  the  present  instance, 
hoFwever,  we  incline  to  think  the  confidence  justified 
by  the  event. 

Mr.  de  Kay  will  be  recognized  by  lovers  of 
poetry  as  the  author  of  <*  Hesperus,  and  Other 
Poems,"  published  about  a  year  ago — a  volume  in 
which,  along  with  much  that  was  trivial  or  distorted, 
were  many  poems  marked  by  a  quite  unusual  qual- 
ity. There  was,  for  instance,  an  uimoistakable  orig- 
ittlity  about  them.  Whatever  ebe  might  be  said  of 
^  poet,  it  was  at  least  evident  that  he  spoke  with 
a  strong  accent  of  his  own.  In  some  of  them — 
iWibly  in  the  poem  entitled  "  Invocation  " — there 
*■»  an  old  Greek  joy  in  the  presence  of  nature ; 
•wl  everywhere  an  absence  of  that  "plaintive 
^^inor"  which  sounds  through  the  music  of  so  many 
^u^Cers  of  low  vitality.  '*  Let  the  songs  be  loud  and 
^^^'''HqI,  and  not  chirpings  or  pulings,''  says  Lord 
Bw>n.  In  "Little  People,"  "Arcana  Sylvarum," 
"The  Sea-Sprite,*'  and  some  other  pieces,  there  was 
&  delicate,  imaginative  treatment  of  the  preter- 
"•^wil— wild  hints — glimpses  hardly  shown  and 
•pWdy  withdrawn  of  those  thin  shadows  from  a 
"•^  just  beyond  the  grasp  of  sense,  which  seem  to 
I*tt  over  the  sunny  face  of  nature.  And  finally,  in 
"Hesperus  "  itself,  there  was  a  sustained  majesty  of 
^^^^  and  thought  most  promising  for  the  future 
<rfiti  author.  We  recall  this  here  in  order  to  empha- 
JBe  what  we  have  to  say  about  Mr.  de  Kay*s  new 

^  poem  opens  with  a  description  of  night-fall 


,.*lWViMMi  of  Nimrod.    By  Ourles  de  Kay.    New  Yoik 


on  the  desert  plains  of  ancient  Babylon.  On  one 
of  the  tumuli  of  potsherds  and  crumbling  masonry 
which  strew  the  grim  waste  are  seated  the  figures  of 
the  Persian  reformer,  Ali,  and  his  wife  and  dis- 
ciple, Gourred("Consolation-of-the-eyes"),  who  are 
gloomily  awaiting  arrest  on  the  morrow  by  the  mes- 
sengers of  Moslem  orthodoxy.  There  follows  a 
dialogue  fiill  of  tenderness  between  the  dejected 
prophet  and  his  consoler ;  and  then  suddenly  *'  the 
even  dusk  of  night  rolls  to  a  shape,"  which  takes 
form  first  as  a  lion,  then  as  a  bull,  and  finally,  as 
the  gigantic  figure  of  Nimrod,  who  relates  to  the 
awe-struck  lovers  the  tale  which  forms  the  real  sub- 
ject of  the  poem. 

Among  a  tribe  of  shepherds  in  the  hill  country  of 
Ararat,  conquered  by  Nimrod  and  transported  bodily 
to  Babylonia,  was  the  wise  and  noble  Ahram,  a  sage 
who  had  explored  the  secrets  of  the  stars  and  the 
mystery  of  the  earth's  creation.  Him  Nimrod 
took  into  his  confidence  and  made  him  second  in 
power  to  himself.  The  fourth  division  of  the  poem, 
"The  Tarn  of  Kaf,"  is  a  remarkable  episode  in 
which  Ahram  describes  to  Nimrod  how,  in  an  en- 
chanted valley  of  the  Himalayas,  there  was  revealed 
to  him  the  origin  and  succession  of  all  Jife.  From 
the  profound  recesses  of  the  mere  arose  a  mound  out 
of  which  sprang,  one  after  another,  the  members 
of  that  procession  of  living  creatures  known  to 
modern  evolution — the  polyp,  the  fbh,  the  saurian, 
etc.,  up  to  man  and  the  disembodied  spirit  that  issued 
from  his  mouth  at  death.  The  strange  transformation 
scenes  of  this  part  are  managed  with  much  power  and 
ingenuity.  Mr.  de  Kay  excels  in  devices  whereby 
from  chaotic,  dim  masses  and  vapors  in  perpetual 
flux,  shapes  start  out,  define,  and  condense  them- 
selves into  clearly  seen  bodies,  and  then  melt  away 
again.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  recall  a  similar 
passage  in  "  Indian  Clove,"  one  of  the  "  Hesperus  " 
poems,  and  the  machinery  to  this  end  in  "The 
Vision  of  Nimrod"  has  almost  endless  variety. 
"  The  Tarn  of  Kaf"  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Mil- 
ton's account  of  the  creation,  but  still  more  of  por- 
tions of  that  curious  poem  "La  Semaine,"  of  the 
"  divine  "  Du  Bartas.     We  quote  three  stanzas : 

" '  But  from  the  crest  of  that  submerge  crater 

i  saw  great  arms,  each  like  a  mighty  snake. 
Reach  up  to  clasp  the  mass  of  living  matter. 

And  the  wide  oisk  in  thousand  fragments  break. 
Below  the  spot  a  monster  lay,  so  hideous 

That  tongue  may  not  its  filthiness  relate: 
A  wreath  of  worm-like  arms;  two  dull,  perfidious. 

Blue,  glaring  eyes;  a  form  swelled  up  with  hate; 
A  hide  that  hardly  feels 
Its  cancerous  weals. 

"  *  No  bones  it  had.     Those  limbs  did  not  belong 

To  tremulous  water,  nor  to  earth-crust  solid. 
Sans  feet,  sans  winfi;s,  it  poured  itself  along 

In  oozy  coils,  and  on  its  victim  volleyed 
A  mass  of  slimy  arms,  with  jaws  all  studded. 
These,  on  the  desperate  victim  closing,  sank 
Into   his    flesh.      The   limbs    though    lopped  still 
budded 
With  limbs  anew.     A  horrible  midmouth  drank 
Its  live  prey,  throe  on  throe, 
With  tortures  slow. 
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-  *  What  found  itself  within  those  arms  involved 

Left  hope  behind.    The  central  mass  was  tamid 
With  moving  lumps  that,  swelling,  then  resolved 
Themselves  all  smooth  once  more.    The  captive 
doom^ 
Saw    great   bleared  eyes,  a  puffed    hide  red  and 
pale, 
And,  if  at  sea,  the  waters  all  on  sudden 
Turned  jet  with  ink,  or  reil  with  fire.     No  tail 
This  ogre  had ;  weapons,  nor  stone,  nor  wooden, 
Brazen,  nor  iron  could 
Draw  from  it  blood.  *  " 


After  the  striking  episode  of  "  The  Tarn  of  Kaf," 
the  story  goes  on  to  tell  how  Nimrod,  to  avert 
another  deluge  and  to  appease  the  gods,  builds  by 
Ahram's  advice  the  great  Tower  of  Babel,  on  the 
plains  of  Shinar.  This  is  described  with  great  elab- 
oration, and  the  mystical  and  astronomical  meaning 
of  the  seven  stages  of  the  wonderful  pyramid  is  ex- 
plained. For  the  topmost  fane,  sacred  to  the  sun, 
a  priestess  is  sought,  and  is  found  in  Esther,  a  beau- 
tiful virgin  of  Ahram's.  tribe.  Ahram  had  been  her 
lover,  but  with  lofty  renunciation  he  dedicates  her 
to  the  service  of  the  gods.  She  becomes  the  sun's 
bride,  and  \s  destined  to  a  life  of  lonely  though 
glorious  ministration  on  the  summit  of  the  tower. 
But  Esther  remains  a  woman,  and  when,  after  the 
completion  of  the  structure,  Nimrod  ascends  to  the 
temple  of  the  sun  to  greet  the  priestess,  she  utters 
this  beautiful  complaint : 

" '  I  am  alone,*  she  wailed,  '  lone  on  the  summit 

Of  this  luxurious  pile,  more  sad  and  poor 
Than  girls  in 'hovels,  whose  dull  pulses  quicken  ' 

When  well-known  fineers  grope  against  the  door. 
All  night  I  lie  among  me  embroidered  pillows 

And  hear  the  wind  howl  in  the  gates  of  brass; 
I  see  it  wave  my  robes  like  even  billows 

On  Tigris  when  the  south  wind  stamps  the  grass. 
Cold,  Nimrod,  is  the  side 
Of  your  god's  bride.'" 

This  confession  of  womanly  weakness  and  love- 
yearning  awakens  once  more  in  the  king  the  passion 
which  he  had  conceived  at  his  first  sight  of  Esther, 
but  which  he  had  solemnly  forsworn.  An  interview 
which  he  afterward  overhears  between  Ahram  and 
the  priestess  informs  him  of  their  former  betrothal, 
and  Esther's  soliloquy  after  the  close  of  the  inter- 
view suggests  to  Nimrod  the  means  of  attaining 
his  desires.  A  few  ambiguous  words  of  warning, 
dropped  by  the  prophet  in  the  anguish  of  his 
heart  at  finding  Esther  unwilling  to  abjure  her 
earthly  love  and  enter  with  him  into  his  some- 
what dimly  indicated  schemes  for  the  future  of 
the  race, — these  words  she  takes  as  a  promise  by 
Ahram  to  visit  her  couch  at  night  and  partake  her 
love.  The  king,  lashed  by  desperate  passions,  seeks 
counsel  of  the  eunuch  Bitsu,  the  cunning  and  ma- 
lignant enemy  of  Ahram  and  the  representative  of 
the  old  priestly  faction,  whose  influence  with  Nimrod 
had  been  overthrown  by  the  prophet.  By  the  advice 
of  the  eunuch  he  resolves  himself  to  visit  Esther,  who 
will  take  him  in  the  darkness  for  her  expected  lover. 
The  scene  that  follows—"  The  Deed  of  Nimrod  "— 


is  the  climax  of  the  poem  and  is  very  findy  imagjiwdi 
The  sights  and  sounds  of  the  night  are  described  ts 
the  king,  with  beating  heart,  ascends  from  story  to 
story  of  the  vast  temple,  drawing  slowly  nearer  to 
his  guilty  purpose : 

**  Far  to  the  south  the  royal  stars,  the  Crown 

Bade  me  be  king.     Above  my  head  Orion, 
Those  stars  of  mine  in  aidance,  showered  down 

Nerve  and  address.     From  palace  court  a  lion 
Caged  for  my  sport  lifted  his  awful  voice, 

And  with  a  whisper  through  the  tower  ever 
Lapsed  the  sweet  waters  where  with  silvery  noise 

They  purged  each  story  ere  they  found  tlie  ri?er, 
Whenceforward  sevenfold 
Holier  it  rolled." 

The  king  is  alone  with  his  victim.     The  snmmit 
of  the  tower  seems  an  island  afloat  upon  the  night- 
fogs  that  steal  up  from  the  channel  of  Euphrates- 
The  lovely  sleeper  in  the  dim  light  of  the  jadestonc 
lamps  is  pictured  with  a  warmth  of  voluptuous  color 
worthy  of  Titian  or  of  Spenser.     The  king's  hcsita.- 
tion  suggests  the  speech  of  Othello : 


<i 


*  Put  out  the  light ;  and  then — put  out  the  light! 


,r  »• 


At  last  the  hand  of  fate  brings  on  the  catastrophe: 

"  Sudden  •    *    •  the  light  was  crossed !   •   *     * 
Esther  was  lost." 

**  The  Vision  of  Nimrod  "  is  in  many  respects  * 
noble  poem.     It  is  broadly  conceived,  and  execote^ 
Mith  >-igor  and  with  a  wealth  of  detail.    The  poet 
has  steeped  his  imagination  in  the  scenery  of  the  East 
— ^the  stony  hills,  the  sandy  deserts,  the  fiens  and 
jungles   of  the   great    rivers.     The   imagery  is  oil 
oriental  and  in  strict  keeping :  the  potter's  trt,  the 
camels  of  the  caravan,  the  wind£dl  figs  trampled  in 
the  mire,  the  wild  oxen  in  the  marsh-grass,  famish 
liim  with  terms  of  comparison.     In  style,  the  book 
is  a  distinct  advance  upon   the  average  of  Mr*  de 
Kay's  earlier  volume.     It  has  a  more  even  dignity» 
though  it  admits  that  intrusion  now  and  then  of  the 
outre  zxi^  the  disagreeable  which  marred  aiome  of  the 
work  in  **  Hesperus  and  Other  Poems." 

The  poem,  for  its  proper  effect,  needs  to  be  reid 
continuously.  We  will  give  a  few  additional  ptstf^ 
however.  The  following  stanza  is  full  of  a  strflOt> 
exultant  music  and  is  £urly  characteristic  of  the 
author's  manner  at  its  besL 

**  Know  you  how   Spring    ascends    the  moootaiB 
va]leys 
In  fragrant  dances  on  the  line  of  snows. 
Enrobed  in  wind  half-cool,  half-warm,  that  diOi^ 
With   vineyards    now,   and    now  by  snow-p** 
blows  ? 
When  vernal  hills   are  green  with  dainty  pic**** 

With  hope,  with  promise  of  delicioos  pain, 
And  sun  from  udders  of  the  glacier  presses 
The  foamy  milk,  life  to  the  thirsty  plain^ 
Know  you  the  zest  that  fills 
Spring  in  the  hills  ?  " 

We  venture  to  quote  some  still  briefer  ptsi4^ 
which  seem  to  us  of  peculiar  force  and  originil<T ' 
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*     Eagles  are  their  own  depriver 
n  life.     When  beak  and  daws  are  grown 
kt  they  cannot  rend  or  strike  the  quarry, 
in  tempest  towering,  sheerly  down 
ish  apon  the  ocean!  and  a  sorry, 

Featnerless,  shapeless  form 

Sinks  in  the  storm/* 

e  fell.     Viewed  from  that  giddy  height 

wm    embowered    in    trees,    the    country 

aming 

ery  criss-cross  pf  canals,  the  lip[ht 

i3rriad  dwellings,  and  the  sky-shme  dream- 

"oad  river — all  was  visionary,  [ing 

J,  unreal    •     •    •     " 

they  trail  across  the  seed-pearl  rain 
)dy  the  larks  pour  from  the  zenith, 
their  bosoms  of  the  earthly  stain 
rhile    the     night    upon    her    star-throne 
«ncth." 

"There,  on  the  lower  plane, 

A  dreadful  train 
sed  men  strode  on  with  leveled  lances 
ly  rows,  as  when  the  pulsing  breeze 
»  even  ranks  as  it  advances 
itry  lops  of  glittering  ice-bound  trees." 

tt  be  a  brave  critic  who  would  pronounce 
id  decisively  upon  the  comparative  merits 
I  which  contains  so  many  obvious  faults, 
,ch  of  rare  and  high  merit,  as  "  Nimrod." 
(,  in  places,  a  carelessness  of  construction 
ts  good  side  and  is,  in  itself,  a  relief  to 
has  been  forced  to  read  much  of  the 
)oetic  manufacture  of  the  day;  but  this 
ss,  when  it  results  in  harshness  and 
can  only  be  excused  jn  works  we  look 

in  point  of  time, — works  that  have  won 
in  spite  of  their  defects.  A  critic  has  no 
rerlook  the  blemishes  in  a  contemporary 

matter  how  strong  he  may  consider  him 

seems  to  us  that  M  r.  de  Kay's  excellen- 
tweigh  his  defects,  but  his  final  position 
c  artist  depends  upon  whether  or  not,  in 
,  he  will  value  his  work  highly  enough  to 
to  bestow  upon  it  such  careful  elaboration 
sters  of  the  art  in  all  ages  have  not  dis- 

give  their  own.  The  verbal  infelicities 
e  attracted  the  attention  of  critics  do  not 
IS  so  serious  as  the  willingness  of  the 
print  passages  of  rather  awkward  state- 
nd  of  poetry. 

tt  that  the  author  will  see  his  way  clear  to 
letion  of  "The  Vision  of  Nimrod,"  and 
ill  get  that  encouragement  which  he  asks 
\  epilogue,  and  which  the  extraordinary 
the  work  richly  deserve. 

Pair  Barbarian,"  by  Mrs.  Burnett.* 

[)tion  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  this  story— 
:" — might,  not  unappropriately,  have  been 
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adopted  as  the  title  of  the  whole,  which  from  beginning 
to  end  is  a  series  of  contrasts — contrasts  of  character, 
contrasts  of  motive,  contrasts  of  action.  A  decorative 
or  over-literary  faculty,  or  one  less  intrinsically  dra- 
matic than  Mrs.  Burnett's,  would  have  found  this  ele- 
ment a  burden,  and  worked  out  by  such  hands,  it 
would  have  taken  on  strained  or  incongruous  effects ; 
her  sprightly  style,  however,  feels  not  a  feather's 
weight  of  it,  and  in  the  whole  story  we  foiled  to  find 
a  single  forced  situation.  As  to  a  true  poet  rhyme 
is  not  a  clumsy  contrivance  of  prosody,  but  a  sug- 
gestive aid  to  the  fancy,  so  to  the  true  dramatic  fac- 
ulty, contrasts  present  helps  rather  than  difficulties. 
This  is  evident  in  "  A  Fair  Barbarian,"  which  shows 
not  only  more  palpably  than  any  of  her  previous 
works,  wherein  the  author's  strength  lies,  but  exhib- 
its anew  (he  superiority  of  the  dramatic  method,  as 
method,  over  the  descriptive  or  contemplative.  Mrs. 
Burnett  conceives  her  characters,  not  as  historic  facts 
more  or  less  interesting  because  they  exist  in  the 
knowledge  of  readers,  but  as  related  vital  forces, 
owing  their  chief  interest  to  their  interdependence 
on  and  modification  one  of  another.  It  is  the  differ- 
ence between  descriptive  and  physical  geography. 
Add  to  this  imaginative  power  an  extraordinary  sensi- 
bility to  what  is  called  "character,"  and  great  in- 
genuity in  advancing  the  plot  by  most  piquant  and 
yet  not  unnatural  situations,  and  the  result  is  a 
story  of  unusual  sigpnificance  and  fascination. 

The  creation  of  Octavia  Bassett  is  likely  to  be 
judged  by  the  reader  according  to  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  consequently  there  will  be  many  opinions 
of  her  faithfulness  as  an  American  type.  Of  the  con- 
sistency of  the  portrait  we  think  there*  can  hardly  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  :  throughout  a  trying  variety 
of  incident,  she  remains  the  same  willful,  high-spirited, 
over-dressed,  crude,  good-natured,  self-possessed, 
and  altogether  feminine  nature  with  which  we 
started.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Luda,  the  charm- 
ing foil  to  Octavia ;  of  the  timid  little  aunt ;  of*  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Poppleton,  the  sparrowy  curate,  and 
even  of  Lady  Theobald — perhaps  the  most  hack- 
neyed type  in  English  fiction.  These  are  all  newly 
imagined  and  buoyantly  sustained,  and  are  drawn 
with  admirable  proportion  and  fine  verbal  precision. 
Upon  Francis  Barold,  only,  a  few  more  words  might 
have  been  bestowed  with  advantage — for,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  warm  contentions  of  readers,  the  data 
upon  which  a  full  estimate  of  the  relations  of  Octa^ 
and  Barold  is  to  be  formed,  are  not  immediately  evi- 
dent, or,  being  evident,  are  not  conclusive.  Many  of 
Octavia's  sex  regard  the  manner  of  the  rejection  as 
thoroughly  justifiable,  while  others  are  inclined  to 
quote  the  old  rhyme : 

"  Perhaps  it  was  well  you  rejected  my  love; 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down-stairs?" 

Upon  the  one  side  it  is  pleaded  that  a  proposition 
of  marriage  is  the  highest  compliment  a  man  can 
pay :  upon  the  other  it  is  retorted  that  it  may  become 
the  deepest  of  insults,  and  resort  is  had  anew  to  the 
proof-texts.  The  humiliation  of  Barold  is  of  course 
permissible  only  upon  the  theory  that  earlier  iw  \ii<t 
book  he  discovers  his  selfishness  and  stvo\>\»t'^  tisA. 
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only  to  the  reader  but  to  Octavia.  Some  persons 
require  close  reading  between,  the  lines  to  discover 
this  fact,  and  to  any  one  who  overlooks  the  following 
passage-at-arms  it  must  have  somewhat  the  aspect 
of  a  mental  reservation  of  the  author's : 

"  Is  Lady  Theobald  very  fond  of  you  ?  "  Octavia 
had  asked,  m  the  course  of  this  visit. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  her  if  she  is,"  he  replied,  with 
languid  irony. 

"  Isn't  she  fond  enough  of  you  to  do  anything  you 
ask  her  ?  "  Octavia  inquired. 

"  Really,  I  think  not,"  he  replied.  "  Imagine 
the  degree  of  affection  it  requires  !  I  am  not  fond 
enough  of  any  one  to  do  anything  they  ask  me." 

Octavia  bestowed  a  long  look  upon  him, 

**  Well,"  she  remarked,  after  a  pause,  "  I  believe 
you  are  not.     I  should  think  so." 

Barold  colored  very  faintly. 

"  I  say,"  he  said,  "  is  that  an  imputation,  or  some- 
thing of  that  character?  It  sounds  like  it,  you 
know. " 

Octavia  did  not  reply  directly.    She  laughed  a  little. 


Barold's  snobbishness  to  Octavia  is  more  a  maJL- 
ter  of  tone  than  of  words,  and  Mrs.  Burnett  ha^ 
accordingly,  treated  it  subtly ;  bat,  in  view  of  &au* 
old's   respectful  conduct   toward  her   in   the  ea^K-ly 
part  of  the  book,  a  little  more  emphasis  might  h-aa  tt 
been  given  to  the  above  incident.^    No  doubt  msKjiy 
would  have  welcomed  a  relenting  touch  of  genec-os. 
ity  in  Octavia  at  the  last,  but  we  are  inclined      to 
think  Mrs.  Burnett  has  been  truer  to  the  dema.Kids 
of  the  situation  in  rejecting  this  sentimental  toc&ch. 
Indeed,  she  might  have  omitted  **•  Jack "  entir^y^ 
and  cleared  Octavia  of  the  imputation  of  disloyaJty, 
but  this  would  have  involved  a  more  refined 
than  the  author  set  out  to  describe,  and  would 
weakened  the  force  of  the  climax.     Mr.  Barold  Him- 
self would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Belasys 

turned  out  to  be but  this  must  be  left  to  Mi 

Burnett,  who,  if  she  chooses  to  follow  her  forth 
will  doubtless  be  accompanied  by  as  large  and 
an  audience  as  that  which  has  enjoyed  thb  fine 
of  literary  comedy. 
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Improved  Iron  Punch 

Every  kind  of  structure,  bridge,  ship,  house,  and 
car,  and  all  our  power,  is,  more  or  less,  dependent 
upon  the  strength  or  want  of  strength  in  riveted 
iron- work.  No  subject  has  received  so  much  atten- 
tion within  the  past  few  years  as  the  methods  used 
in  joining  pieces  of  iron  by  rivets,  and  the  making 
of  the  holes  for  the  rivets  has  already  given  rise  to 
a  great  literature.  If  the  riveted  work  be  weak, 
wherein  is  our  faith  in  bridge,  or  ship,  or  boiler  ? 
Even  so  small  a  tool  as  a  rivet-punch  deserves  care- 
ful attention.  A  new  punch  for  making  rivet-holes 
by  a  smashing  blow  has  the  addition  of  a  cutting 
lip  or  edge  just  above  the  point.  This  same  smash- 
ing blow  makes  the  weakest  kind  of  rivet-work, 
because  the  edge  of  the  hole  is  ragged,  torn,  and 
cracked,  and  the  rivet  makes  an  ill-fit,  a  bad  joint  on 
which  to  hang  human  lives.  The  addition  of  a 
curved  lip  on  the  punch  acts  as  a  shearing  or  paring 
tool,  shaving  off  die  ragged  edges  of  the  hole  and 
leaving  it  smooth  and  evenly  fitted  to  the  shape  of 
the  rivet  Riveted  work  made  in  holes  punched  by 
the  new  tool  appears  to  stand  a  higher  test  than  will 
the  same  class  of  work  made  with  ordinary  punched 
holes,  or  punched  and  reamed  out  holes,  or  drilled 
holes.  The  rivets  were  sheared  off  in  a  Riehl^  testing 
machine  at  a  strain  of  38,820  pounds  for  the  punched 
plates,  39,210  for  the  drilled  plates,  and  39,850  pounds 
for  the  plates  punched  by  the  new  tool. 


Gas  for  Kindling. 

The  idea  ot  combining  gas  with  coke  or  anthra- 
cite coal  in  a  grate  fire  seems  to  have  proved  of 
some  practical  value,  and  the  new  style  of  grate  used 
iriih  these  combined  fuels  may  be  briefly  described 


as  offering  a  valuable  suggestion  in  domestic 
omy  and  in  burning  coal  in  all  kinds  of 
No  intimation  appears  to  be  given  that  any  patent  s^ 
to  be  taken  out  on  the  new  application  of  gas  foelr 
and  the  apparatus  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  made  \py 
any  skillfiil  worker  in  sheet  metal.     The  theory  b  to 
apply  a  continuous  gas  flame  to  a  mass  of  cdK  o^ 
hard  coal,  burning  in  a  common  open  grate.    To 
accomplish  this,  the^  horizontal  bars  of  the  grate  ar^ 
removed,  and  at  the  back  of  the  fire-place,  next  to 
the  wall,  is  placed  an  upright  plate  of  copper  reach^ 
ing  from  the  bottom  of  the  ash-pit  to  a  level  with 
the  top  bar  of  the  grate.     To  this  is  riveted  a  fi»^ 
plate  of  cast-iron  placed  horizontaUy  on  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  grate,  or  in  place  of  the  bars  tlifft 
were  removed.     This  gives  a  fire-box  with  a  solM* 
iron  bottom  and  an  upright  back  of  copper,  the  froot 
bars  remaining  in  place.     Tlie  horizontal  plate  does 
not  reach  quite  to  the  front,  and  there  b  a  narrow 
opening  between  the  plate  and  the  lowest  bar  of  the 
grate.     Under  the  iron  plate  is  a  second  one,  al*^ 
of  iron,  bent  at  a  right  angle  and  having  a  hinged 
trap-door  at  one  edge,  the  trap  being  kept  in  phc^ 
by  a  spring. 

The  accompanying  drawing  is  a  section  of  snA  • 
grate.  The  upright  copper  plate  is  marked  A,  tb^ 
horizontal  iron  plate  is  marked  c,  and  the  angle  p^*^ 
and  trap-door  are  marked  D  and  E,  Attached  to  th^ 
plate  A  is  a  strip  of  sheet  copper  bent  into  a  sene* 
of  corrugations  and  marked  B  in  the  drawing.  ^ 
Y  is  a  gas-pipe,  13  mm.  (>^  inch)  in  diamrt*^' 
extending  the  whole  width  of  the  grate  just  bcHo" 
the  lower  grate-bar.  This  is  perforated  with  smalj 
holes  along  the  upper  side,  thus  forming  a  scries  ol 
small  gas-burners.  The  grate  is  filled  with  coke  oc 
anthracite,  and  the  gas  is  turned  on  under  the  s<^ 
fuel  and  set  fire.     No  kindling  is  required^  and  th^ 
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■nd  keep  it  *t  ft  rftpid 
rUe  of  oombBstion  (ill 
it  is  comumed.  The 
uh  blU  on  Ihe  trap 
below  Ihe  {^-pipc, 
and  U  occasionally  re- 
inOTed  by  opening  the 
trap  and  letting  it  drop 
into  Ihe  ash-pit. 

By  this  combination 
of  a  gaseous  and  soUd 
fuel,  it  ia  claimed  a 
perfect  combastion  is 
maintained,  with  great 
heal  and  a  brilliant 
flame.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  copper  plale  at 
the  back  of  the  grate 
may  become  heated  in 
time,  and  the  heat  will 
be    conveyed    to    the 


The  air  for  contbua- 

tion   (except  what  may  enter  between  the  bars)  is 

tMended  (o  pus  between  the  cormgations  and  be- 

tircen  the  two  iron  plates,  as  shown  by  the  arrow;  in 

te  drawing,  and  thus  meet  the  gaa  flames  at  a  high 

ttrnpenmrc.     This  make*  a  regenerative  fnmacc  of 

te  KiaK,  the  ga*  flames  bnrning  with  more  heat  and 

tale  when  fed  by  the  heated  air.     Sncb  a  regenera- 

tt*e  grite,  bnnting  gas  and  coke,  is  said  to  give  more 

k>t  Ihtin  can  be  obtained  from  the  same  amount  of 

nte  himed  in  the  common  way,  or  more  than  the 

pi  ud  coke  together  in  an  ordinary  grate.     This  is 

opUined  portly  by  the  &ct  that  the  fire  is  kept  at  all 

^■es  «t  the  front  of  [he  grate,  as  the  plates  prevent 

il  irma  buning  very  freely  at  the  back,  and  thus  Ihe 

te  is  Orown  ont  into  the  room.     The  heating  of 

^  air  needed  ba  combustion  also  materially  helps 

^{■odicmga  large  and  hot  flame.     Economy  of 

WiiabtaliMd  becaase  the  fire  is  at  the  front  of  the 

n*'  only,  and  ai  the  cde  wastes  and  lolls  below, 

*•  fael,  already  hif^y  heated,  moves  forward,  aiKl 

^r  a  portion  of  the  solid  ftiel  is  burned  at  a  time, 

I'X'ad  of  bdog  consumed  in  one  wastefiil  mass,  as 

i      "'becommon  grate.     In  grates  where  it  is  not  con- 

I      'aieat  to  remove  the  horizontal  bars,  the  gas-pipe 

'Mr  be  timply  kid  behind  the  lower  grate-bar,  and 

"'"'at  of  the  grate  may  be  covered  with  a  thick 

'      IJ^  <f  catl-iron,  laid  on  the  flat  bars.     In  this  case 

^  '*CeMralive  apparatus  woald  be  left  out,  and  the 

^"''■Md  fbd*  WOidd  be  horned  with  less  economy. 

■■•  fcnn  of  regenerative  grate,  and  this  combination 

~*4d  and  gaseous    fuels,  certainly  possess  the 

™*o«»ge  of  deanlioeas    and  ease  of  stuting  and 

'"'H'-uieut    No  kindling  is  required,  and  as  bstas 

*^"*e  i*  bnmed  more  may  be  added,  and  the  fire 

^  ^  cootinnoiisly.     There  is  also  the  advantage 

*^'*>iBf  the  nnbamed  foel,  for  when  the  gas  is  cut 

^fr  oohe  goa  ont  very  qakkly ;  it  may  be  started 

''^  wtttoot  wittCi  by  simply  lighting  the  gas. 


Aside  from  the  advantages  of  snch  a  combined 
gaa  and  coke  fire,  the  idea  readily  suggests  another 
that  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  considered  by  the 
inventor.  In  burning  anthracite,  the  diflicnlty  is  to 
make  it  light  quickly  and  thoroughly,  even  a  amall 
fire  involving  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  wood  lire. 
If  open  grates,  designed  for  hard  coaj.were  snpplied 
with  a  perforated  gas-pipe,  placed  behind  the  lower 
grate-bar,  and  this  was  connected  with  the  mains, 
gas  could  be  used  in  kindling  the  fire.  Such  a  gas- 
kindling  apparatus  should  have  an  opening  in  the 
pipe  for  mingling  air  with  the  gas  before  it  is  burned, 
thas  making  a  Bunsen  bumei.  Such  a  burner 
would  give  more  flame  and  heat  for  the  some  amoimt 
of  gas,  and  it  would  take  the  place  of  the  paper  and 
wood  used  in  kindling  the  coal.  After  the  coal  is 
fired,  the  gas  could  be  cut  ofl;  and  Ihe  perforated 
pipe  would  deliver  air  instead  of  gas,  and  thus 
tssist  the  combustion. 

Another  and  more  simple  plan,  thai  may  be  applied 
to  stoves,  ranges,  and  the  flirnaces  of  steam-txMlers, 
would  be  to  make  a  nest,  or  gridiron,  of  perforated 
gas-pipe,  about  the  sise  of  the  grate,  or  even  smaller, 
and  arranged  as  a  Bunsen  burner.  The  grate,  or 
flrebox,  might  then  be  filled  with  fuel  (without  kin- 
dUngs),  and  the  gas-burner  placed  in  the  ash-pit, 
close  up  to  the  grate-bars.  In  this  position  the  gas 
flames  would  rise  ihrongh  the  grate-bars  and  quickly 
lire  the  coal.     While  this  suggestion  is  made  here,  it 

believed,  for  the  first  time,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  idea  is  not  new,  as  on  several  railway 
lines  the  flres  under  locomotive  balers  are  now 
kindled  with  gas.  A  bar  of  wood  or  iron  is  inserted 
between  two  of  the  bars,  near  (he  middle  of  the 
locomotive  fire-box,  and  over  this  is  piled  a  quantity 
of  iMge  coaL  The  rest  of  the  fire-bin  is  then  filled 
evenly  with  fiiel,  and  ihen  Ihe  bar  is  drawn  out  In 
the  arched  opening  thus  left  under  the  coal,  is  thmst 
a  gas-pipe,  supporting  a  series  of  Bunsen  burners. 
Connection  is  made  by  hose  with  the  street-mains, 
and  the  bomers  are  lighted  from  the  fire-door  of  the 
boiler;  Ihe  gas  flame  rises  through  the  coal  and 
quickly  sets  it  all  on  fire,  when  the  burners  are 
withdrawn  and  Ihe  boiler  is  ready  for  firing  in  the 
usual  way.  Ten  feel  of  gas  is  found  aoffidcnt  to 
start  Ihe  fire  in  about  twenty  minutes.  If  gas  can 
be  used  with  economy  in  lighting  Urge  fires  In  boil- 
ers,— and  of  this  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt, — Ihe 
small  burners  suggested  for  domestic  use  would  cer- 
Uinly  efTect  a  great  saving  in  time,  labor,  kindlings, 
ashes,  and  dust,  and  probably  eipcose,  in  starting 
the  kitchen  or  parlor  fire. 


Tba  Traaiformatlaa  of  Licht  Into  Sound. 
The  remarkable  discoveries  announced  by  Pro- 
fessor Bell,  at  the  time  of  Ihe  invention  of  the  pho- 
tophonc,  in  relation  to  the  action  of  an  intermittent 
beam  of  light  upon  various  substances  upon  which 
il  was  thrown,  have  been  recently  made  the  subject 
of  exhaustive  research  by  Prqfessor  Tyndall,  of 
London.  While  the  eiperiments  of  Professor  Tyn- 
dall do  not  point  immediately  to  anything  of  practi- 
cal value  in  the  general  work  ol  4k  hqtU,  &k^  u« 
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worthy  of  consideration,  because  any  new  facts  or 
laws  that  employ  common  tools  and  methods  may, 
in  other  hands,  result  in  useful  inventions.  The 
photophone  showed  that  an  intermittent  beam  of 
light  could  be  made  to  reproduce  its  vibrations  as 
sounds  that  could  be  heard  in  a  telephone.  In  the 
new  experiments,  the  sound  is  made  directly  audible 
without  the  aid  of  the  selenium  receiver  of  the  pho- 
tophone. A  beam  of  light  from  a  lime-light,  or 
even  a  candle,  has  its  rays  rendered  parallel  by  a 
reflector,  and  is  directed  upon  a  small  glass  flask. 
To  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  fastened  a  rubber  tube, 
having  at  the  end  an  ear-piece.  Between  the  flask 
and  the  source  of  light  is  set  up,  vertically,  a  disk  of 
sheet  metal,  having  radial  slots  cut  in  it  near  the 
edge,  or  having  the  edge  cut  into  deep  notches,  or 
serrations.  This  is  made  to  revolve  swiftly  on  its 
axis  in  the  beam  of  light,  alternately  allowing  the 
light  to  pass  through  the  slots,  or  between  the  serra- 
tions. By  this  arrangement  the  beam  of  light  may 
be  made  intermittent,  or  broken  up  into  a  succession 
of  alternate  flashes  of  light  and  shadow.  The  flask 
is  then  filled  with  various  vapors,  or  gases,  and  the 
beam  of  light,  falling  on  these,  imprints  its  vibra- 
tions of  heat  and  cold  (not  light,  but  obscure  heat, 
for  all  the  light  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  effect  is  the 
same),  and  the  vapor,  or  gas,  expands  and  contracts 
in  exact  unison  with  the  vibrations.  If  these  vibra- 
tions are  sufficiently  rapid,  they  may  set  up  in  the 
flask  a  musical  tone  that  may  be  distinctly  heard 
through  the  rubber  tube.  Different  vapors  and 
gases  give  different  results,  some  giving  out  power- 
ful notes  that  may  be  heard  without  the  aid  of  the 
tube.  For  the  purposes  of  experiment,  carbonic 
acid  and  olefiant  gas  have  been  found  best.  These 
experiments  open  a  wide  field  for  research  that  may 
yet  lead  to  useful  results.  No  intimation  ha^been 
given  that  a  patent  will  be  placed  on  these  photo- 
phonic  discoveries,  and  any  one  is  at  liberty  to 
follow  the  experiments  so  happily  begjun  on  two 
continents. 

Luminoui    Paint. 

A  PREPARATION  of  sulphidc  of  lime,  under  the 
name  of  luminous  paint,  was  first  made  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  in  England  two  or  three  years  since, 
and  has  been  recently  introduced  into  this  country. 
The  method  of  making  the  sulphide  of  lime  and  its 
peculiar  properties  have  been  known  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  recent  development  of  the  art  and  the  greatly 
increased  value  of  the  material  are  simply  the  results 
of  improved  manipulation.  From  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  new  paint,  it  appears  to  possess  qualities 
that  make  it  highly  useful  when  applied  to  surfaces 
that  may  be  exposed  to  sudden  changes  from  light 
to  darkness.  In  appearance,  the  new  paint  is  thick 
and  creamy,  and  quite  coarse  in  texture.  It  is  best 
applied  with  a  broad,  thin  knife,  or  spatula,  as  it  is 
too  pasty  to  work  well  under  the  brush.  The  paint 
in  the  pot,  and  when  applied  to  any  surface  and 
thoroughly  dried,  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  white,  while 
the  surface  is  granular  and  rather  rough.  A  large 
sheet  of  paper,  stretched  on  a  frame  and  painted, 
was  placed'  before  a  north  window  for  about  two 


minutes  on  a  cloudy  day,  and  was  then  carried 
into  a  small  room  that  was  quite  dark.     In  the  dark 
room  the   paint  exhibited  a  rich  purple  color,  thai 
seemed  to  glow  and  burn  very  much  as  will  sulphur 
from  a  match  when  gently  rubbed  on  the  hand  in 
the  dark.     The  purple  light  that  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  painted  surface   was  reflected  on  the  "walls 
and  on  the  faces  of  the  persons   in  the  room,  and 
plainly  lighted   up   the  room  so  that  any  ordinary 
work  could  be  performed  without  difficulty.      The 
light  was  not  bright  enough   to  read  by,  yet  cfnite 
sufficient  to  enable  persons  to  be  seen  and  recog- 
nized.    The  purple  light   slowly   faded  away^    and 
turned  to  white,  this  white  light   remaining  visible 
for  six  hours.     The  hand,  laid  on  the  paint  for  a  mo- 
ment, left  an  exact  reproduction   in  deeper  purple, 
showing  that  heat  intensified  the  effect.     This  glow- 
ing figure  of  the  hand  soon  faded  as  the  heat  was  dis- 
persed.    A  lump  of  ice  touched  to  the  paint,  on  tlie 
contrary,  makes  a  black  spot,  and  seems  •to  cono 
pletely  quench   the   light.     Such  a  lighf-absorbijESg 
material  naturally  suggested  a  number  of  usefiil  9>^ 
plications,  many  of  which  have   proved   to  be    ^^ 
practical  value.     A  sheet  of  gelatine  coated  with  t-B^* 
paint  maybe  taken  into  a  dark  closet,  bank-vav-^^ 
powder-room,  or  cellar,  in  place  of  a  lantern.    1  ^-*^ 
light  given  out  by  the  paint  is  sufficient  to  enab^^ 
one    to    examine  a  gas-meter,  find  papers  in 
boxes  of  a  safety-deposit  bank,  or  to  stpre  or  han(i 
inflammable  or  dangerous  substances.     For  searc 
ing  for  leaks  in  gas-pipes,  the  paint  would  be  of 
greatest  value,  as  there  would  be  no  possibility 
danger  from  explosion.     The  paint  has  been  appli^^^ 
to  clock-faces,  to  signs,  to  the  interiors  of  cars 
pass  through  dark  tunnels,  to  powder-rooms,  and 
tools  and  materials  that  are  occasionally  used  in  dar      - 
places,  and   it  has  proved  itself  of  practical  valu^^^ 
From  the  material  examined,  it  would  appear  th-^* 
the  luminous  paint  will  be  useful  wherever  a  mode  ^K"- 
ate  degree  of  light  is  needed  for  a  few  hours,  ar^« 
wherever  a  burning  lamp  of  any  kind  would  be  i^c»- 
convenient  or  dangerous.     The  formula  for  makit*^ 
this  sulphide  of  lime  was  described  in  this  dcpax^* 
ment.  Vol.  XX.,  page  478,  but  the  improved  processes 
whereby  the  limiinous  quality  of  the  paint  has  been  so 
much  increased  are  known  only  to  the  manufitctnrcrs- 

Improved  Windonv  Shade. 

The  ordinary  outside  awning  for  windows  b** 
its  disadvantages:  while  shutting  out  the  son,  »^ 
also  impedes  the  air  and  lets  in  all  the  dust,  sme*"» 
and  noise  from  the  street  below.  It  is  supported 
by  a  bar  of  iron  pivoted  to  the  sides  of  the  windo*^ 
just  below  the  middle  of  the  sash.  Some  ingcnioo* 
inventor  went  farther  and  placed  the  ends  in  a  sude 
so  that  it  might  be  pulled  up  close  under  the  «i"* 
dow  cap  in  wet  weather.  A  more  recent,  and  cer* 
tainly  more  happy  thought,  is  to  provide  two  l**^ 
hinged  together  and  to  provide  more  canvas,  ^^ 
a  different  system  of  hanging.  By  this  modin^' 
tion,  the  Italian  awning  becomes  an  American  00^' 


venience.     The  new  awning  may  be  open  at 


th« 


top  and  closed  at  the  bottom,  to  shot  oat  the  ^ 
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fool  air,  and  to  ^ve  a  studio  a  **  top-light."  It 
be  opened  above  and  below  to  admit  fresh 
into  tlie  lower  part  of  the  sash  and  to  allow 
impure  air  of  the  room  to  escape  at  the  top,  or 
ly  be  closed  above  and  below  and  open  at  one 
to  act  as  a  "  wind-sail,"  to  bring  the  passing 


breeze  into  the  room.  Nearly  a  dozen  different 
styles  of  awning  can  be  made  in  this  manner,  and  in 
each  the  awning  can  be  drawn  ap  oat  of  the  wet  in 
rainy  weather.  The  invention,  simple  as  it  appears, 
is  quite  new,  and  has  the  merit  of  a  great  number  of 
useful  and  ornamental  applications. 


^«-^ 
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Love   amid  the   Barley. 

JNG  Jenny  was  reaping  her  grandfather's  barley, 
I  through    its    brown  mazes  was    peeping   at 
Charley — 
Who,  timid  young  swain, 
To  wed  her  was  &in, 
wanted  the  courage  his  Jenny  to  gain; 
I  so  she  decided  her  dutv  was  plain 
*o  help  his  decision,  white  reapmg  the  barley. 

;n  bowed  to  the  breezes  the  brown  beards  so 
rarely, 

soon  they  lie  low  in  their  banded  sheaves, 
DeutIv; 

Though  hearts  might  be  breaking. 
And  shoulders  be  aching, 
sremust  be  no  pause  in  their  jgjeat  undertaking — 
staying  the  havoc  their  sickles  were  making, 
^or  rain  must  not  fall  upon  Grandfather's  barley. 

:  Cupid  is  brave,  though  proverbially  fickle, 
will  not  take  fright  at  the  wave  of  a  sickle. 

So,  flying  his  bowers 

Of  orthc^ox  flowers,—^ 
beedine  the  possible  advent  of  showers, — 
chose  for  the  scene  of  his  pranks  and  his  powers 
^  shelter  prosaic  of  Grandfather's  barley. 

^  quite  an  uncommon  description  of  barley, 
«^r  saw  anything  finer,"  said  Charley — 

•*  So  heavy  and  brown ;  '* 

Then  he  chanced  to  look  down, 
'  Jenny's  sweet  features  were  drawn  to  a  frown, 
1  could  not  imagine  (the  imbecile  clown ! ) 
^y  she  did  not  share  in  his  praise  of  the  barley. 

tile  thus  ran  the  inward  reflections  of  Jenny : 
^M  girl  ever  placed  with  such  tiresome  ninny  ? 

Yet  I  love  him  so  well, — 

Though  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell 
'y  to  me  a  notion  so  foolish  befell, — 
^  I'd  almost  ask  Grandpa  the  fears  to  dispel 
^sach  an  uncommon  good  judge  of  his  barley." 

^  t  cluster  of  stalks,  as   she  muttered,  '^  The 

•tupid!" 
^  hand  grasped  the  gossamer  pinion  of  Cupid. 
He  marked  the  neat  hand, 
So  dainty,  though  tanned, 
^  he  felt  the   quick  breathing  his  ringlets  that 

^ed; 
^  he  vowed  the  eood  genius  of  lovers  he'd  stand 
'^  the  person  01  Grandfather  viewing  his  barley. 

\  CQi&ical  figure  the  vision  discloses : 

'**  iQQffer  the  urchin,  with  garland  of  roses. 

But,  glasses  on  nose. 

Coat  down  to  his  toes. 


And  taking  large  pinches  of  snuff  as  he  goes. 
The  offsprmg  of  Venus  approaches  the  rows 
Where  prostrate  is  lying  the  beautiful  barley. 

"  Well  done,  my  good  children,"  cried  Cupid.  "  I'm 

thinking 
You've   cut  down  this  field  of  good  barley  like 
winking; 

For  working  so  hard 
You  deserve  some  reward. 
You,  Jenny,  wont  think  that  your  fortune  is  marred 
If  I  nnd  a  good  husband  that  fortune  to  guard; 
And  you,  sir  ?— Hem— hem — why  not  finish  the 
barley?" 

''  Dear  Grandpa,"  said  Jenny,  **  if  parting  would 

grieve  you. 
The  hand  of  a  prince  should  nqt  tempt  me  to  leave 
you; 
But," — dropping  her  eye 
With  expression  so  shy, 
While  rosy-cheeked  apples  her  blushes  outvie,— 
**  But  if  I  a  husband  snould  choose  by  and  by. 
He  must  be  an  excellent  judge  of  good — ^barley! 

Now  Charlev  was  shy,  but  was  not  at  all  stupid 
(Besides,  he  d  the  private  assistance  of  Cupid )-~ 


}> 


Her  plan  was  betrayed. 
"Ana  I,  sir,"  he  said, 


"  My  reward — though  to  name  it  I'm  almost  afraid ; 
But  on  my  heart  Jenny  such  havoc  has  made 
That  my  hopes  are  all  laid  at  her  feet,  like  the 
barley !  " 

"  Now,  bless  you  !  my  children,  I  jgive  my  consent," 
And  taking  a  huge  pinch  of  snuff  as  he  went, 

"  'Tis  well !  I  declare," 

Cries  Cupid;  "so  there! 
My  rose-colorea  pinions  I'll  spread  to  the  air. 
And  to  my  friend  Hymen  I'll  straightway  repair : 
His  help  will  be  wanted  ere  thrashing  the  barley. 

"But   I'll  tell  Master    Hymen   I've  had   all    the 

trouble." 
So  saying,  he  soared  o'er  the  ridges  of  stubble. 
And,  as  it  befell, 

The  affair  ended  well. 

•  •  •  • 

But  some,  who  the  spirit  of  Romance  would  quell. 
Just  laueh  at  the  mention  of  glamour  or  spell 
In  such  a  connection  as  "  Grandfather's  barley"; 

And  say  it  was  really  not  Love  in  disguise. 
But  Grandpa  himself;  who  with  vigilant  eyes 

Saw  Jenny's  dejection. 

And  Charley's  affection ; 
So  made  up  this  story  of  Cupid's  protection ; 
And  gave  the  whole  matter  a  mystic  complexion 
To  hide  the  design  of  his  trip  lo  \2ti&  \^\e.^. 
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A  ProTlnciAl  Idyl. 

*Way  down  east,  not  far  from  Pictou, 

As  the  train  I  journeyed  by 
Stopped,  I  heard  the  car-door  dick  to  , 
And  a  maiden  met  my  eye, 
Sweet  of  h/at^  and  uthe  in  motion, 
Beautiful,  though  Nova  Scotian. 

On  toward  Cobequid  we  glided: 
Book  and  paper  thrown  aside. 
Little  else  thereafter  I  did 
But  to  sit  back,  open-eyed, 
Gazing,  with  profound  emotion, 
At  that  lovely  Nova  Scotian. 

Field  and  wood,  and  sea  and  river. 

What  cared  I  how  bright  they  were 
While  my  heart  was  all  a-quiver 
With  a  wild  delight  in  her  ? 
Cynosure  of  earth  and  ocean 
Was  that  radiant  Nova  Scotian. 

From  this  trance  of  admiration 
(So  intent  my  eyelids  ached). 
At  some  rustic  way-side  station 
She  eot  out, — and  I  awaked; 
Where  she  went  Fve  not  a  notion, 
She  was  lost,  my  Nova  Scotian ! 

Since  that  day  vour  charming  features 

Haunt  and  fill  my  wistful  eyes ; 
Everywhere  they  seem  to  meet  yours ! 
Frequent  remmiscent  sighs 
Testify  my  fond  devotion, 
Unforgotten  Nova  Scotian ! 

All  the  regions,  far  and  frosty. 

Stretching  north  from  Halifax 
To  the  shores  of  Anticosti, 
My  ima^nation  tracks: 
Why  Its  eager  searching  so  shun. 
Fair,  fugacious  Nova  Scotian? 


The  Boston  Oirl. 

I  TOLD  her  of  a  maid  whose  mind 
Was  filled  with  tender  thoughts  and  fancies, 

A  lovely  being  of  the  kind 
They  write  about  in  old  romances. 

'*Knowest  thou,"  said  I,  "this  maiden  fair, 
Whose  beauty  doth  my  thou^ts  beguile?'' 

She  answered  with  a  dreamy  air — 
"  WeU,  I  should  smile  1  " 

**  Her  cheeks  possess  the  rose's  hue, 
No  form  is  daintier  or  completer. 

No  hair  so  brown,  no  eyes  so  blue, 
No  mouth  is  tenderer  or  sweeter. 

The  favored  youth  who  gains  the  hand 
Of  this  fair  girl  will  ne'er  regret  it." 

With  modest  grace  she  added:  "And 
Don't  you  forget  it" 

"  Oh  thou  dear  mistress  of  my  heart ! 

My  aneel!  let  me  kneel  before  thee 
And  say  now  heaTenly  sweet  thou  art, 

And  how  devoutly  I  adore  thee." 
She  turned  away  her  lovely  head, 

And  with  a  languid  look  that  fired 
My  soul,  in  murmured  accents  said, — 
•*You  make  me  tired." 


Coq)viictloiia. 


I  AM  a  happy  woman  ?    Yes. 
The  measure  of  my  happiness 
Fate's  bounty  can  no  higher  fin. 
I  surely  happy  am!     Yet  still  — 


My  brown  hair  has  no  silver  thread. 
My  fresh  cheek  shows  its  white  and  red, 
As  fairest  in  the  eyes  of  men 
My  love  hath  chosen  me.     But  then 

Health,  wealth,  are  mine.     Great  meed  of  p 
Makes  bright  the  sunshine  of  my  days. 
In  pleasant  paths  my  feet  are  set; 
Friends  guard  me  tenderly.    And  yet 

The  robins  flutter  to  the  hedge. 

The  sparrow  seeks  the  window  ledge; 

The  eagle  rests  upon  the  cliff; 

My  place  is  here.     But  if — ^but  if 

I  watch  the  village  lovers  pass 
With  loitering  footsteps  on  the  grass. 
And  mind  me  once— ah,  yes,  I  Know 
The  sweetest  dream  must  &de,  and  so 


In  Explanation. 

Her  lips  were  so  near 
That— what  else  could  I  do? 
You'll  be  angry,  I  fe«r. 
But  her  lips  were  so  near — 
Well,  I  can't  make  it  dear, 
Or  explain  it  to  you. 
But — ^her  lips  were  so  near 
That— what  else  oonld  I  do? 


A  Sonnet  by  Boi^anilvi  DlaffOatt. 

f  The  foUowing  extract  from  a  letter  from  Lovd  fluriiif 
kindly  furnished  us  for  pubUcataon  bjr  a  lady  of  Nev  >* 
We  believe  the  lines  have  not  before  been  in  type.— &>•] 

*<  I  have  added  also  for  Mrs. a  litde  podi 

tribute  of  great  merit,  I  think,  as  a  compositioBp  i 
commended  by  the  subsequent  celebrity  of  < 
author.     It  dates  so  far  back  as  1839. 

**  With  many  good  wishes,  I  remain,  Sir,  f 
very  faithful  servant,  StanHOPI*' 


ON  THP.  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  lADT  MAHON.*    I? 

Fair  Lady!  thee  the  pencil  of  Vandyke 
Might  well  have  painted;  thine  the  Eariishfi' 
Graceful  yet  earnest,  that  his  portraits  bear 
In  that  far  troubled  time  when  sword  and  p9^ 
Gleamed  round  the  ancient  haUs  and  castles  fr 
That  shrouded  Albion's  beauty ;  tho'  when  D^ 
They,  too,  tho'  soft  withal,  could  boldlv  dtrei 
Defend  the  lea|[uered  breach,  or  diareing  stieec 
Mount    in    their    trampled    parks.     Far  cliffcr 

scene 
The  bowers  present  before  thee;  yet  serene 
Tho'  now  our  days,  if  coming  time  impart 
Our  ancient  troubles,  well  I  ween  thy  life 
Would  not  reproach  thy  lot  and  what  tboa  tf^ 
A  warrior's  daughter  and  a  statesman's  wife. 

a  DiSlABU 


.       *  Mahon  is  the  junior  title  of  Stanhope.    The 
I  portrait  is  now  the  Countess  of  Stanhope. 
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we  have  seen  that  testifies  to  the  concen- 
trated brooding  over  luminous  tones  and 
harmonies  of  hue  which  gives  its  quality 
of  intensity  to  Mr.  Ryder's  most  character- 
istic work.  His  touch  is  Hghter,  freer, 
more  buoyant,  more  natural,  and  less  mag- 
ical. Its  range  is  greater  and  its  power 
of  moving  correspondingly  slighter.  With 
less  poetry,  it  has  more  intelligence,  strictly 
so  called — is  cleverer,  surer,  more  the  serv- 
ant of  the  painter.  But  he  shares  with 
Mr.  Ryder  that  amateur  quality  which, 
when  it  is  either  truly  poetic  or  cleverly 
managed,  or  both,  is  a  delightful  element 
in  art,  and,  from  its  rarity,  in  American  art 
especially.  We  endeavored,  long  ago,  to 
say  how  Mr.  Ryder's  works  impressed  us, 
and  he  is  not  here  in  question,  though, 
having  mentioned  him,  it  may  be  said  in 
passing  that  since  that  time  he  has  more 
than  fulfilled  the  promise  he  then  displayed. 
Mr.  Bunce's  are  more  difficult  to  speak  of 
with  closeness.  He  is  one  of  the  newest 
of  the  new  men,  and  only  last  year  won  the 
full  measure  of  attention  which  he  undoubt- 
edly deserves.  We  believe  he  owes  no  mas- 
ter any  allegiance,  though  he  painted  long 
in  Europe,  and  to  compare  his  pictures  to 
those  of  Felix  Zien^,  as  they  liave  been  com- 
pared, shows  a  contrast  in  all  points  except 
tliat  they  agree  in  being,  for  the  most  part, 
marines,  and  in  relying  on  color.  Original, 
accordingly,  Mr.  Bunce's  work  must  be 
called ;  and  doubtless  if  he  were  fond  of 
studying  and  judging  it  himself  he  would 
com 3  to  the  same  conclusion.  But  doubt- 
less, also,  he,  better  than  any  one  else,  could 
tell  why,  being  original,  it  is  not  more  im- 
pressive. It  is  certainly  interesting  and 
attractive.  We  do  not  care  so  much  for 
those  large  marines  shrouded  in  scumbled 
mist  which  introduced  Mr.  Bunce  to  tlie 
New  York  public  two  years  ago,  and  which 
he  contributed  last  year  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  Society  of  American  Artists.  There 
was  observable  in  these,  to  be  sure,  an 
agreealjle  avoidance  of  the  theatrical,  as 
well  as  what  may  be  called  the  sentimental, 
employment  of  color,  to  one  or  the  other 
of  which  j)ainters  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Adriatic  are  too  often  addicted.  But, 
to  our  mind  at  least,  both  this  avoidance 
and  the  effort  to  substitute  soft  aerial  atmos- 
pheric effects  seemed  a  little  distinct  and  con- 
scious. They  seemed  to  say  to  the  observer : 
"  You  have,  all  along,  been  laboring  under 
a  great  mistake.  What  you  have  supposed 
to  be  color  is  a  mere  jumble  of  hues  more 
or    less    discordant,    striking,    gorgeous,    or 


what  not,  and  can  be  obtained  very  cheapA^. 
But  properly  speaking,  it  is  not  color  at    all. 
This  is  color ;  and,  though  it  may  not  s^«m 
so  at  first,  because  it  is  not  glaringly    evi- 
dent like  the  canvases  you  have  been       ac- 
customed to  regard  as  color,  if  you  loo  "W  at 
it  a  while  you  will  see  how  pervaded  i.  t  is 
with    warmth    and    tone,    how   pleasa.  mitjir 
elusive  its  modulations  are,  and  how  qui. ^tly 
charming  is  the  whole  effect  of  it."      -And 
though,  if  this  be  not  too  fanciful  an  i  ri  x^. 
pretation  of  their  import,  these  pictures  may 
be  said  to  have  performed  a  valuable  mis- 
sionary service,  such  a  service  can  only  be 
called  incidental  in  thoroughly  satisfactory 
art.     We  liked  much  better  the  moonlight 
Venice  which  Mr.  Bunce  sent  to  the  Academy 
last  year,  and  which  was  evidently  the  prcxi* 
uct  of  an  unmixed  and  genuine  impressioti. 
This  avoided  quite  as  successfully  the  owi^- 
nary  conventionalities  of  color,  and  had,   i^ 
addition,  the  positive   charms  of  rich  ar»^ 
liquid    tones.     Along  with    this   one  coiil^ 
not  fail  to  notice  what,  in  fact,  was  its  ma.^ 
attraction,  that,  liquid  and  rich  as  it  was  i^ 
color,  and  thoroughly  imbued  as  the  paint *^^ 
had   evidently   been   with   a   sense  of  tt^^ 
beauty  of  color,  it  was  distinctly  a  Veneti^-^^ 
moonlight,  and  not   merely  a  "nocturne- 
No  one  can  have  a  greater  respect  for  **no^^' 
turnes  "  than  we  have.   There  are  many  wl^  ^^ 
have  ineradicable  a  priori  objections  to  thenar 
but  we  cherish  no  illusions  of  the  sort,  and  a>  ^^ 
free  to  like  what  seems  on  its  face  likab»^^ 
without    inquiring    too    curiously    into    i^ 
legitimacy.     Nevertheless,  the  painting   <^* 
**  nocturnes  "  is  surrounded  with  discoura.^' 
ing  difficulties,  and  until  Mr.  Bunce  tries  V^  *^ 
hand  at  them  avowedly  and  definitely,     *^ 
will  be  safe  to  rest  content  with  such  fran*^ 
treatment  as  in  this  picture  he  displaye<^ 
Owing  to  his  use  of  color  as  material  inste^^ 
of  as  an  end,  and  to  the  directness  with  whi^" 
he  painted  what  there  was  visible  to  his  e>'^ 
and  suggested  to  his  mind  when  he  ma^^ 
his  study  (materially  or  mentally  it  raatt^^^ 
not  which,  of  course),  his  Venetian  moo*"*' 
light  depends  for  its  interest  not  on  Veni^^ 
and  its  familiar  and  hackneyed  romantic  ^*' 
tractiveness,  but  on   qualities  of  its  o*'*^' 
However,  the  picture  had  limitations  obvio*** 
enough,  perhaps,  and  in  the  direction  of  »^ 
merits.     It  was  not  altogether  "  inevitable* 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  good  ^p^\ 
of  Mr.  Bunce's  work  that  has  been  exhibit^^ 
here.     And  as  we   suggested,   perhaps  t' 
himself,  considering  how  rare  a  thing  ori^' 
inality  is,  and  how  impressive  a  work  ^^ 
is  original  in  any  real  sense  roust  be,  aa^ 
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knowing  his  own  powers,  and  the  facility 
which  they  give  him,  could  best  explain  why 
it  is  that,  with  all  his  admirable  qualities,  he 
yet  fails  to  rivet  one's  interest  firmly.  One 
of  two  explanations  must  be  the  true  one: 
either  he  is  too  subtle  and  poetic  a  painter, 
and  by  consequence  careless  of  the  obvious 
and  tangible  excellences  upon  which  the 
wayfarer  is  accustomed  to  hang  his  admira- 
tion ;  or  he  is  a  clever,  facile,  and  buoyant 
genius,  delighting  in  his  art  for  the  pleasure 
which  it  gives  him,  esteeming  difficulties 
lightly,  because  it  is  easy  for  him  to  conquer 
all  that  he  sees,  and  full  of  sensitiveness,  ap- 
preciation, aspiration,  healthful  confidence, 
and  other  quahties  which  the  trained  ama- 
teiir  shares  with  the  bom  artist.  If  he 
sliould  do  more  of  such  work  as  a  bit  of  still- 
life  a  few  inches  square  to  be  seen  at  the 
Cottier  Gallery  some  time  ago,  there  would 
l>e  no  doubt  of  his  being  a  bom  decorative 
pa-inter,  at  all  events :  it  represented  a  couple 
of"  apples  and  so  on,  and  was  not  only  a  rich 
pi^ce  of  color,  but  beautifully  painted  in 
respect  of  quality  and  serious,  contained 
ejcpression  in  general. 

IMr.    Douglas   Volk   is   another   of    the 
painters  whose  work  has  only  recently  been 
seen  here.      The  portrait  that  introduced 
hi  m  to  the  New  York  public  at  the  Academy 
a  year  ago  yet  remains  the  best  thing  he  has 
sho-wn.     It   was,   however,   a   work  of  so 
miich  merit,  and  so  evidently  an  important 
production  of  a  trained  painter,  that  to  look 
(oi*^  the  speedy  improvement  upon  it  which 
it  is  the  fashion  to  demand  of  "  new  men  " 
would  imply  a  misjudgment  of  its  qualities. 
It    showed  clearly   enough   that  Mr.  Volk 
was  a  "new  man"  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
ne>v  to  us.     At  the  same  time,  one  could 
easily  see  that  Mr.  Volk's  future  was  likely 
to  be  of  more  interest  than  his  past,  and  if 
It  had  not  a  youthful  look  it  could  not  be 
called  mature.     Most  of  our  readers  must 
rejnember  the  picture :  a  blonde  young  lady, 
with  black  dress,  hat,  and  gloves,  seated  side- 
wise,  her  face  turned  toward  the  observer  and 
teheved  against  a  yellow  background ;  the 
whole  painted  in  a  key  high  enough  to  give 
It  an  air  of  vivacity,  enforced  rather  than  en- 
feehled  by  the  abundant  contrasting  blacks. 
*^he  effect  was   very   real,   and    the    f:ice 
^u  figure  individualized  so  happily  as  to 
^*^e  one  forget,  in  recognition  of  its  perfect 
S'njplicity,  the  difficulty  of  realizing  so  com- 
Pj^tcly  the  charm  of  a  lively  and  attractive 
^     Any  one   who   studied    the   canvas 
niusthave  given  the  painter  deserved  credit 
>or  failing  to  vulgarize  in  any  degree  a  sub- 


ject of  such  peculiarities.  No  disparage- 
ment of  the  dignity  of  portraiture  compared 
with  other  departments  of  painting  is  im- 
plied, however,  in  adding  immediately  that 
this  portrait  fumished  no  test  of  Mr.  Volk*s 
imaginative  force.  In  both  color  and  com- 
position it  avoided  failure  so  far  as  appeared 
hy  not  challenging  any  of  the  difficulties  of 
either.  Its  success,  in  other  respects  than 
those  mentioned,  lay  in  its  admirable  draw- 
ing and  in  the  discriminating  rendering  of  its 
diSeren  t  textures.  The  discovery  of  Mr.  Volk's 
invention  and  his  aesthetic  qualities  generally 
is  made  in  other  works — in  "  The  Puritan 
Maiden,"  here  engraved,  for  example.  There 
is  something  very  pleasant  in  the  sentiment 
of  this,  aside  from  the  noticeably  excellent 
"handling"  evident  in  the  snow.  It  tells 
its  story  with  cleamess,  as  all  genre  of  the 
sort  of  course  should,  but  it  is  agreeably 
reserved  in  expression,  and  the  subject  is 
treated  pictorially  rather  than  in  literary 
fashion.  It  loses  thus  naturally  the  quality 
which  Mr.  Bough  ton's  literary  insistence, 
for  example,  would  secure — an  intellectual 
or  sentimental  refinement,  that  is  to  say. 
But  if  not  subtly  poetic  it  is  at  any  rate 
pretty,  and  yet  dignified  in  both  idea  and 
expression.  The  same  is  tme,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis^ of  two  small  and  unpretending  land- 
scapes sent  respectively  to  the  last  Society  of 
American  Artists*  Exhibition  and  its  prede- 
cessor. The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Volk's  work 
is  of  that  kind  which  disposes  one  to  take 
the  most  favorable  view  possible  of  it ;  even 
toward  his  ratlier  confused  picture  which 
accompanied  "The  Puritan  Maiden"  to  the 
Academy  this  year,  and  which  seems  more 
like  picture-making  (of  a  pardonable  enough 
sort,  however)  than  anything  he  has  done,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  take  this  view.  But  in 
it,  as  in  his  portrait  of  a  "  Fencing-Master," 
there  is  nevertheless  a  trace  of  alloy  that 
will  be  rejected  before  Mr.  Volk  makes  the 
position  among  his  fellow-painters  which 
belongs  to  him  absolutely  secure.  How  to 
characterize  it  one  scarcely  knows,  but  per- 
haps it  would  not  be  inaccurate  to  attribute 
it  to  a  judgment  of  poj)ular  appreciation 
that  is  a  little  careless  and  hasty.  Popular 
ai)preciation  has  made  a  great  advance 
within  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Volk  began  to  paint  and  think  of  subjects 
and  their  treatment.  It  is  still,  to  be  sure» 
in  large  measure  content  with  work  greatly 
inferior  to  Mr.  Volk's  worst.  But  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that,  for  this  kind  of 
appreciation,  it  is  hopeless  for  aw  ^xte\.\.c> 
compete  with  his  inferiors.    ^o-C2\\e<\  ^'  -^c^^- 
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ular  art "  seems  somehow  to  have  its  own 
secret,  un discoverable  by  real  talent  in  spile 
(if  every  effort  to  attain  it — according  to  the 
law  which  prescribes  natural  sincerity  as 
the  first  condition  in  all  art.  So  that  suc- 
cessful mediocrity  implies  in  general  a 
natural  mm  for  it  in  the  painter  who  arrives 
at  it.  And  it  is  therefore  a  sign  of  Mr. 
Volk's  inaptitude  for  it  that  his  own  depart- 
ures in  its  direction  should  appear  as  un- 
successful as  they  do.  An  inferior  painter 
might  easily  have  owed  sometliing  to  the 
theatricality  of  flinging  a  mass  of  white  into 
the  center  of  a  large  dark  canv.is,  but  in  Mr. 
Voik's  y»orlrait  of  M.   Senac  the  manage- 


ment of  the  white  gauntlet  is  felt  at  o""/: 
be  trivial  and  unhappy — and,  as  we  say.  "J 
many  more  people  than  would  have  1"*' 
reled  with  it  not  so  very  long  ago.  I" '" 
same  way,  it  must  also  be  said,  ore  O**' 
fail  by  inattention  to,  as  well  as  by  m''*^"', 
ception  of,  one's  natural  audience,  and  "'* 
the  background  of  the  portrait  firet  to^ 
lioned  is  an  instance  of  this.  Altogether,'' 
I  iirobable  that  Mr.  Volk's  serious  work  is  "^ 
to  come — after  he  has  become  mote  siol'* 
devoted  to  some  ideal  worthy  of  his  really  "^ 
common  po«'ors.  Of  these,  drawing  is  '*'' 
denlly  the  first,  and  so  good  a  draughl5ii'*J 
is  he  that  it  will  not  be  considered  out  <" 
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ice  here  to  congratulate  the  schools  of  the 
Mper  Union  upon  his  professorship  there. 
kere  have  been  few  aii  conspicuous  exam- 
es  of  broad  and  finn  drawing  as  thediapery 
this  portrait;  and  its  drawing  was  what 
ved  the  picture  of  a  sleeping  child  enfolde<l 
the  ultra- Ethiopian  anns  of  a  nurse  out- 
de  the  frame,  which  Mr.  Volk  sent  to  the 
it  Artist!.'  Fund  Society  Exhibition. 
Portraiture  is  also  the  forte  of  Mr.  George 
'.  Maynard.     That  of  Mr.  Millet  looks — 

tlic  engraving,  at  least — rather  photo- 
aphic,  but  one  can  see  that  in  character 
lineation  and  in  painting  it  is  probably 
e  of  the  painter's  successes.  His  work  is 
-iously  unequal,  it  must  have  been  ob- 
ved.  In  the  Academy  Exhibition  of 
$o,  for  example,  there  was  a  family  inte- 
r  whose  awkwardness  waS'  in  striking 
itrast  with  the  graceful  traits  of  the  large 
trait  in  an  adjoining  room.     One  could 

lielp  trying  to  account  for  the  cUfiference, 
I  it  may  pardonably  be  attributed  to  a 
k.  of  the  critical  poUe  and  acumen  wliich 
■uki  warn  a  painter  when  he  is  erring, 
mentarily,  at  all  events,  though  doubt- 
'  the  unaitracliveness  of  subject  in  the 
u»e  compared  with  the  attractiveness  of 
subject  in  the  success  is  to  be  partly 
med.  Tliat,  however,  is  really  the  affair 
ttie  painter  himself,  and  besides  cutting 
-li  ways  it  would  not  serve  as  a  plea  more 
n  once  or  twice,  say.     The  larger  can- 

' which    was    curiously  mis- catalogued 

^-  Mexican  Portrait,"  by  the  way — was 
-  unly  a  success,  but  one  of  tlie  most 
lewurthy  successes  of  an  exhibition  in 
>ch  there  were  several.  It  was  an  ex- 
tent piece  of  painting,  in  large  masses, 
il  in  arrangement  remarkably  graceful 
tl  winning ;  so  that  an  occasional  imper- 
"tion,  like  the  blending  of  the  charming 
t*Te's  hair  with  the  background,  seemed  a 
Iccism.  Now  and  then  Mr.  Maynard's 
epilation  seems  to  fail  him  in  just  this 
ly,  and  of  much  of  his  work— such  as  a 
'^My  conceit  of  a  girl,  or  goddess,  sail- 
E  the  empyrean  in  a  crescent,  which  was 
™t  to  the  last  Salmagundi  Exhibition— 
"^  wonders  why,  since  it  is  so  pleasing,  it 
'  not  even  more  so.  Mediocrity  always 
™caieiis  when  effort  is  relaxed,  anil  it  is  so 
Gently  within  Mr.  Maynard's  ability  to 
••^  above  it,  that  one  wishes  sometimes 
«  Were  a  little  more  acutely  sensible  of  ilie 
?*e  with  which  one  unconsciously  falls  into 
"i  ^rid  of  the  loss  to  one's  importance  which 
J^  an  occasional  lapse  must  Involve. 
™  a  painter    whose    powers    were    really 


mediocre  it  would  not,  of  course,  occur  to 
any  one  to  say  this,  and  it  is  said  here 
mainly  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Maynard  is  not 
fairly  judged  if  he  is  judged,  as  he  some- 
limes  has  Iieen,  by  the  unmistakable  me- 
diocrity he  has  onco  or  twice  exhibited. 

On  'their  decorative  sides,  Mr.  Louis  C. 
Tiffany  and  Mr.  Francis  l.nthrop.  who  are 
not  toberlassedamoiigthe  younger  jiainters 
with  exactness,  may  be  loosely  considered 
with  ihem.  Mr.  Lailiro])  was,  we  believe, 
one  of  the  original  liaiiil  of  devoted  pre- 
Kaiihaelites    whose     mild    eariMisTOeis    o^ 
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performance  and  preachment  accomplished 
its  mission  so  many  years  ago.  He  studied 
with  Madox  Brown,  and  perhaps  others 
of  the  school  in  England,  and  has  repro- 
duced their  spirit  in  his  pictures  with  a 
good  deal  of  sympathy,  but  without  special 
accentuation.  To  his  work  of  this  sort  his 
drawings  in  black  and  white,  of  which  this 
magazine  has  contained  many  examples, 
seem  preferable, — done  with  more  freedom, 
and  therefore  more  characteristic.  Such  a 
portrait  as  that  of  Mr.  Edison,  which  appeared 
here,  shows  powers  of  draughtsmanship  and 
of  characterization  that  are  noteworthy,  and 
have,  indeed,  long  been  recognized.  But  his 
strictly  decorative  work  is  not  so  well  known, 
and  in  it  he  is  probably  at  his  best.  He  was 
Mr.  La  Farge*s  main  reliance — we  presume  it 
may  be  said  without  disrespect  to  his  associ- 
ates in  that  work — in  the  decoration  of  Trin- 
ity Church  in  Boston,  and  to  his  tact  and 
invention,  and  (at  that  time  certainly  no  less 
valuable  a  quality)  his  skilled  knowledge  of 
what  had  been  done  and  is  practicable  in 
decoration,  no  small  part  of  the  success  of 
the  whole  is  to  be  attributed.  Of  the  deco- 
ration at  Bowdoin  College  we  cannot  speak 
with  knowledge.  Persons  who  have  vis- 
ited Trinity  Church  may  be  reminded  of  a 
graceful  and  delicate  band  which  runs 
around  the  chancel  dado,  and  which  cer- 
tainly testifies  to  a  very  nice  and  artistic 
sense  of  pure  decoration.  Even  now  that 
the  domain  of  decoration  is  being  invaded 
by  the  painters  to  such  a  noticeable  degree, 
so  much  taste  as  this  one  thing  evinces  is 
uncommon.  Much  the  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  Mr.  Tiffany,  with  obvious  qualifica- 
tions, of  course.  He  was  for  some  years  a 
very  clever  painter  of  oriental  phenomena, 
the  attractiveness  of  which  was  also  appre- 
ciated with  the  same  keenness  by  Mr.  Col- 
man  and  Mr.  Swain  Gifford.  But  no  more 
than  these  painters  did  he  find  them  exclu- 
sively interesting,  and  though  both  he  and 
Mr.  Colman  have  clung  pretty  closely  to 
cathedrals, — representations  of  which,  in 
general,  have  a  vogue  that  may  be  ex- 
plained on  religious  grounds,  perhaps, — he 
has  ranged  as  far  afield  upon  occasion  as 
^  either  of  the  others,  and  with  equally  felici- 
tous results.  Some  of  the  most  attractive 
of  his  works  that  we  remember  were  of  the 
naturally  uiiromantic,  not  to  say  hideous, 
"  localities  "  to  be  found  in  this  city.  In 
particular,  the  impression  left  by  a  miniature 
portrait  of  an  uptown  green-grocer's  shanty 
and  garden  remains  with  us  still,  though  it 
certainly  had  nothing  of  factitious  interest 


about  it.     This  seemed  for  a  time,  indeed, 
so  clearly  Mr.  Tiflfeiny's  true  line  that  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  he  has  seriously  com- 
promised the  qualities  to  which  he  owed  his 
success  in  following  it,  and  far  more  likely 
that  he  carries  these  into  the  new  sphere 
of  professional    decoration   which    he   has 
entered.     And  his  decorative  work,  such  of 
it  as  is  to  be  seen  in  this  city,  does  in  trutlv 
show  the  same  freedom  from   convention. — 
ality  in  intention  and  generally  in  accorn^ 
plishment  which  he  first  gave  the  rein  to 
his  street  studies.  Of  course,  he  is  in  a  mu 
more  agreeable  and  congenial  atmospln 
in  dealing  with  rich  stuffs  and  frescoes  th 
in  painting  cabbage-gardens ;   but  what 
worth  noticing  is  that,  upon  such  work 
the  windows  and  wall-painting  at  the  a.^ 
Union  League  Club,  he  brings  to  bear 
the  invention  and    taste  with  which  h& 
endowed,  and  that  at  the  beginning  of    1 
career  as  a  painter  he  was  content  to  1  ^ 
upon  whatever  intrinsic  interest  might 
long  to  such  material  as  deserts  and  d 
edaries. 


Any   review,    however    cursory,    of      t:lie 
younger  painters  of  the  country  would  err    \^ 
neglecting  the  work  of — shall  we  say     ttie 
few,  or  the  many  ? — American  women  ^^'l^o 
have  helped  to  make  it  an  impertinence    to 
question  the  ability  of  their  sex  to  acquire  ^ 
contained  and  dignified  plastic  express^i^^" 
of  the  artistic  susceptibilities  in  which  it  H^is 
always   been    assumed   to    be    so    strong- 
Indeed,  in  a  society  whose  attention     V^^"^ 
only  recently  been  given  with  any  serious- 
ness to  fine  art,  which  it  had  therefore  loi"*g 
popularly    regarded  as  an  accomplishment 
painting,  to  some  extent,  fell  into  the  spHere 
of  feminine  effort  synchronously  with  pia.ri<^' 
playing  and  embroidery.      Of  course,    t^^} 
much  was  to  be  accomplished  in  it  while  ^f 
was  thus  classified  even  by  women  them" 
selves.     We  all  remember  with  emotion  f^^ 
'* specimens"  of  feminine  skill  and  feeli'^i^ 
which    won   distinction  at   the  fashion ab'j 
boarding-school,    and  afterward  gladdenp^ 
the  family  heart  and  decorated  the  faii^'y 
drawing-room.     One   cannot   do   much    ^'J 
art  without  any  notion  of  the  dignity  ox  of 
any  other  quahiy  which  makes  art  adnii^f*' 
ble,  certainl)  ;  but  the  long  apprenticeship 
which  feminine  art  in  this  country  served  ^ 
an  accomplishment  merely  was  probably  not 
entirely    thrown    away.      Quite   as  mucb» 
perhaps,  as  a  natural  feminine  aptitude,-;- 
and  at  the  ])resent  day  to  distinguish  apti- 
tudes sexually  may  have  a  musty  sound,-' 


•  "HI 
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credited  with  the  unmistakable 
iecorativeness  which  American 
inters  have  shown ;  or,  at  least, 
le  may  be  said  to  have  grown 
Lnd  SO;  when  the  opportunity  came 
work  to  be  done  in  art,  they  were 
em  as  capable  as  they  were  enthusi- 
brace  it.  Boston  is,  like  the  Slate 
is  the  metropolis,  the  most  chival- 
.merican  centers  of  intelligence, 
nrtue  of  its  superior  mental  activ- 
e  peculiar  adaptedness  of  its  aciiv- 
e  feminine  capabilities,  or  of  the 

disclosures  of  every  census,  it 
omen  a  freedom  and  opportunity 
ugh  at  present  somewhat  crude, 
may  very  fairly  stand  for  the  be- 
)f  a  seemly,  nineteenth-century, 
substitute  for  the  Middle  Age 
ivalry.  Accordingly,  it  is  natural 
Boston  a  coterie  of  women  artists, 
rk  has  already  gained  some  dis- 
nd  is  still  more  striking  in  its 
The  late  William  M.  Hunt  stands 
r  these  clever  painters,  in  popular 
He  used  to  take  great  interest 
ogress,  and  many  of  them  had  the 

his  instruction.  To  them  were 
the  series  of  "  Talks,"  which  one 
tted  down  so  successfully  that  he 
copyrighted,  and  which  may 
)e  taken  as  an  authentic  precis  of 
ig  and  criticism.  Almost  every 
ad  more  or  less  of  these,  and  will 
verify  the  remark  that  their  effect 

immediate  audience  is  very  evi- 
.  Hunt  was,  of  all  American  paint- 
)s,  the  most  alive  to  impressions 
and  vigorous  kind.  His  impres- 
ss  was,  indeed,  his  main  charac- 
id  its  predominance  in  him  over 
ive  and  imaginative  faculties  is 
responsible  for  that  diffusion  of 
h,  while  it  is  always  a  witness  of 

of  a  genius,  accounts  also  for 
alloy  of  transitoriness  there  may 
ed  in  its  interest.  His  audience 
ited  him  in  this  resi)ect.  A  more 
lable  body  of  students,  taken  ns  a 
^ould  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere 
f  the  pale  of  a  modem  ritualist 
on,  it  is  probable,  than  that  which 
Q  the  Hps  of  his  eloquence,  and 
he  did  in  great  measure  the  tli ink- 
was  from  the  first  recognized  by 
omething  other  than  tlie  pictur- 
racter,  acute  observer,  and  power- 
r  which  he  appeared  to  the  dis- 
:  and  disinterested — as,  rather,  a 


prophet  and  a  sage ;  and  they  illustrated  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  in  such  cases, 
and  did  him  great  honor  in  his  own  country. 
The  result  was  what  was  to  be  expected. 
Some  of  his  pupils  (indirectly  the  number 
of  his  pupils  was  larger  than  his  conscious 
responsibility  included)  were  greatly  helped 
by  him,  and  their  almost  reverential 
admiration  of  him  has  undoubtedly  a 
just  basis  of  gratitude.  He  awakened  in 
them  the  genuine  as  contrasted  with  the 
conventional .  art  impulse,  freed  their  minds 
from  traditionary  commonplaces,  and  stimu- 
lated them  strongly  to  real  and  serious 
work.  Others  did  his  instruction  less  credit, 
and  disclosed  their  need  of  a  different  kind 
of  teaching.  Aristotle,  said  Plato,  needed 
the  bit,  and  Speusippus  the  spur,  but  Mr. 
Hunt  apparently  did  not  distinguish  thus, 
as,  indeed,  being  not  distinctively  a  teacher, 
he  was,  of  course,  not  called  upon  to  do. 
Nevertheless,  since  his  teaching  was  all  spur, 
we  may  fairly  charge  it  with  a  part  of  the 
superficiality  which  some  of  its  recipients 
have  displayed.  If  these  were  like  Aristotle 
in  needing  restraint  upon  their  ardor,  they 
lacked  his  perception  of  the  virtue  that  lies 
in  the  mean  and  the  error  involved  in  the 
excess  of  qualities,  and  before  long  rioted  in 
an  exuberance  rightly  to  be  called  license 
rather  than  freedom. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  affirm  any  special 
eccentricity  of  their  work,  though  here 
and  there  its  essential  whimsicality  was 
noticeable;  but  what  we  have  in  mind  is 
the  impatience  of  anything  academic  which 
it  evinced.  Mr.  Hunt  felt  this  defect  in 
(hem  very  sensibly,  we  believe.  He  used 
to  say,  half-humorously,  half-vexedly,  that 
he  couldn't  pretend  to  do  the  things  "  these 
girls "  tackled  with  cheery  confidence, 
and  pronounced  them  altogether  too  clever. 
"  These  girls "  had  spent  a  few  months 
in  Paris,  and  had  there  picked  up  tricks 
of  technic  with  which  they  delighted  them- 
selves and  their  admirers,  but  for  which 
he  himself  felt  only  impatience.  It  might 
have  been  replied  to  him  that  his  own  expe- 
I  rience  showed  something  analogous,  and 
that  before  he  had  met  Millet  he  had  been 
as  fond  of  Couture  as  any  of  them  all,  but 
nothing  save  his  own  modesty  could  have 
foreborne  the  rejoinder  that  what  was  mere 
experiment  with  him  was  likely  to  be  fatal 
with  a  less  robust  genius.  Yet  the  weight 
of  what  they  heard  from  him  tended  irre- 
sistil)ly — and  we  do  not  think  it  can  be 
denied — if  not  to  confirm  tricks  of  technic, 
at  least  to  belittle  severity  ol  VT^m\xv%  ^w^ 
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exalt  '■  ori(i(iiiulity."  Some  of  "  these  KirK"  ' 
as  wc  ssi<l,  liad  ihe  nntural  furcc  to  bear  ' 
tliis,  and  farriuil  within  themselves  the 
i;liecks  fnini  gooil  sense  ami  seriousness 
whidi,  <ioubtlcs;i,  he  relied  ii|)on  them  tci 
apjily.  Others,  whether  tlicy  would  of 
tUciiisdves  have  accomplished  anything  or 
mil,  certainly  interpreted  what  tliey  heard 
in  a  way  disastrous  to  their  prospects  of  any 
teal  siii;ce:-.s.  'I'ranslated  by  them,  Hunt's 
jirutest  against  formalism  sucmcl  a  distress- 
ing jargon.  Any  one  who  reflects  upon  the 
years  of  study  and  practice  Ujjon  which 
every  painter  of  any  imp()rtance  has  based 
Gac  work  that  has  made  his  reputation,  upon 


the  ai>prenticeship  which  of  necessity  jj 
ceiles  even  journey-work  in  every  art,  n 
in  the  art  of  painting  in  particular,  n 
have  marveled  at  finding  put  forth  as  t 
tinctiv  held  tenebi  that  nothing  but  ha. 
<:ould'  come  of  the  weariness  of  the  He 
involved  in  nmch  study;  that  "the  soul" 
nature  was  only  obscure*!  by  attention 
the  dross  <tf  external  forms:  that  the  sul 
lleties  of  perspective  were  chevaux-de-fii 
erected  by  hard  and  "  correct "  pedin 
between  the  painter  and  his  exprtssW 
anil  poor  substilutes  for  the  unaided  ew 
thai  definition,  cxplicitness,  fidelity  W 
the    terms    of  antiquated  error;   that  Ml 
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and  imsginatioD,  too  long  neglected, 
assume   tlieir    fitting    place  in  the 

il  efibrt  of  the  painter;  and  so  on. 
up   with  this  there  was,  of  course, 

iptible   amount  of   affectation,   but 
most    part    it    contained    a    fatal  j 

'  sincerity.    What  measure  of  truth, 

half-truths  rather,   it    comprised   is  I 
euough;  but   the    ingenuous   for-  | 


advice  and  criticism,  the  result  of  being  told 
by  Mr.  Hunt  to  "never  mind"  this  and 
never  mind  that,  but  to  express  their  own 
ideas,  and  paint  the  thing  as  they  saw  it, 
has  been  that  they  have  acquired  a  facility 
of  amusing  themselves  with  "  studies  "  and 
"impressions "  that  have  never  come  to 
anything,  at  the  price  of  frittering  away  a 
talent  that  might  have  been  developed  if  it 


in  of  these  into  the  rudiments  of  a  new 

ar  of  art  has  its  amusing,  not  to  say 
c,  side.  To  put  it  baldly,  the  cant 
sm  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
Is  on  the  notion  that  a  beginner  in 
gisagenius — like  Hunt.  Unhappily, 
»■,  as  a  New  York  painter  once  lesti-  . 
ropos  of  an  analogous  matter,  genius 
:h  a  rare  thing  that  there's  no  use  in 
about  it."  With  not  a  few  of  those 
id  at  various  times  the  benefit  of  his 


had   been    "taken    in     hand,"    instead    of 
"  humored." 

This  qualifiialion  once  m:ide,  it  is  with 
nothing  but  satisfaction  that  one  turns  to 
some  of  the  painters,  whether  pupils  of  Mr. 
Hunt  in  any  sense  or  not,  who  have  risen 
out  of  the  crowd  of  aimless  aspirants.  For 
the  purposes  here  in  view  slill  narrower 
limits  suffice,  nnd  in  taking  Miss  Elizabeth 
H.  Bartol,  Mrs.  L.  W,  Whitman,  and  Miss 
Helen   M.  Knowlton  as  tepTis«n\aVvMes  o^ 
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the  successful  women-painters  of  Boston,  |  to  nature  rather  than  to  nnyrepresc 
no  neglect  of  the  several  others  whose  it ;  but  it  is  quite  as  clear  that  she  h. 
work  may  deserve  as  much  consideration  is  |  force  and  a  kind  of  sweetness  ent 


im|>lii;d. 

,     >!i,-,s    Hanoi's    work    is    not    un- 

familiar 

iii  N\w  V.irk.     There  arc  reminis- 

tcni:i;s 

<)f  llic  in:u»]n;r  of  certain  masters  in 

that  hht  has  been  ini|iresseil  by  some  of  the 
idiosyncrasiw  of  lonlciiiiiorary  art  with  a 
a  which  it  is,  of  course,  better  to  owe 


viilual,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denicil 
uses  her  brush  in  a  way  to  which, ' 
^lic  got  it,  she  has  acijuirett  a  rigl 
I  "  Portrait  of  a  lioy,"  here  ent;raved, 
'  much.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  i 
broadly  and  simply  even  its  immatei 
actcristics,  such  as  the  pensive  in 
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»«  and  tlie  nice  adjustment  to  this  of  the  I 
'^  and  its  action,  are  expressed.  And 
■^  is  something  very  frank  and  cor- 
'  and,  at  the  same  time,  ijuiet  and 
fle,  about  everything  she  has  exhibited 
■;  and  it  is  greatly  in  her  favor  that  it 
I  her  most  characteristic  work,  appar- 
',— such  as  a  tender  and  poetic,  j'ct 
dy  treated,  Gloucester  landscape  winch  ] 
recall, — that    she   seems    at    her   best.  , 

Whitman's  contribution  to  the  exlii- 
Q  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  ■ 
ar  ago  was  the  first  picture  she  has  j 
■n  here,  if  we  remember  rightly.  It  i 
the  one  we  use  as  an  illustration  arc 
mlike,  and  in  either  the  merits  and,  in  , 

degree,  the  limitations  of  the  painter 
be  seen.  In  the  former,  Mrs.  Whit-  j 
t  fondness  for  color,  which  stands  her  | 


in  such  good  stead  in  her  |>nri'ly  decorative 
work,  is  conspicuous.  To  s;iy,  then,  that 
her  fondness  for  it  ap])eared  more  clearly 
than  any  natural  felicity  in  employment  of 
it,  would  be  saying  no  more  than  the  truth, 
perhajjs.  But  it  would  have  a  depreciating 
sound,  and  the  success  is  more  evident  than 
the  short-comings  of  the  ])ortrait.  But  its 
very  merits  are  so  obvious  and  of  such  a 
kintl  that  they  seem  to  carry  with  them  a 
witness  that  the  painter  has  nothing  more  to 
learn,  and  will  probably  remain  content 
with  an  accomplishment  of  which  she  has 
every  reason  to  be  proud.  How  to 
progress  further  along  this  line  it  would  be 
difHcult  to  suggest.  Possibly  the  quality 
which  we  notice  in  Mrs.  Whitman  is  anal- 
ogous to  that  referred  lo  by  Mr.  Hunt  as 
blemishing  the  work  of  the  yuviw^  N^Q-mCTv 
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wluim  lie  thought  attogetlier  too  clever.  The 
portrait  does  not  betray  by  all)'  means  the 
self-satisfaction  which  it  might  perhaps  jus- 
tify, l)ut  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  painter 
had  her  mind  fixe<l  tuo  intently  on  richness 
of  tout,  firmness  of  drawing,  and  oliier  ele- 
ments (if  her  picture,  and  that  this  is  her 
natunil  inclination.  After  all,  these  are  bnt 
elements,  means  of  exjiression,  and  not 
what  she  had  to  paini — or  should  have  had 
in  order  to  cniiue  the  work  widi  something 
more  vital  tiian  cleverness.  In  just  this 
respei'.t  it  Is  interesting  to  contrast  the  ac- 
companying |H>rtrait  of  the  spruce  anil  in- 
telligent young  gentleman,  holding  a  stripetl 
staff,  witii  Miss  Bartol's  portrait.  The  dif- 
ference is  apparent  enough,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly ])lain  that  the  latter  has  a  s|iirituat 
interest  which  the  former  is  entirely  without. 
This,  however,  might  be  .set  down  with  die 
laution  of  discretion  to  the  difference  in  tiie 
models,  and  it  would  very  likely  be  fanciful 
to  say  that  the  siilcr  suited  the  artist  in 
either  case  ;  Imt  an  unmistakable,  diough 
less  iilivious,  contrast  consists  in  the  imag- 
inativeness which  characterises  the  one  anil 
is  i|uite  lacking  in  the  other.  .\  liap[)y  jnir- 
traitiire  is  to  he  seen  in  Mrs.  Whitman's 
picture,    Ijut  a  photograph  might  show  as 


much.  Nor  does  the  arrangement 
transcend  the  ability  of  many  of 
ists "  who  use  the  camera  ;  but  ' 
tinguishes  the  art  we  think  of  in  o 
with  the  palette  is,  after  all,  at  be 
unphotographic  quality  of  imaginat 
may  be  poetic,  or  feeble,  or  whii 
what  not.  Miss  Bartol's  is  extre 
etic,  it  strikes  us ;  but  even  if  it  we 
or  not  poetic  at  all,  its  imaginativ 
ter  would  at  once  classify  it  as  ai 
ing  intrinsic  interest  of  some  sort,  a 
the  various  external  excellences  wh 
or  might  not  accompany  this.  Th 
tion  is  as  old  as  art  itself,  of  c« 
enough,  therefore,  to  be  constantly 
of  Miss  Knowlton's  work,  so  f 
have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  se 
so  unpretending,  that  to  place  it  in 
category  with  Miss  Bartol's  would, 
be  to  overweight  it.  And  her  repi 
a  teacher  of  painting  may  have  t 
obscure  her  recognition  as  a  pa 
indeed,  her  teaching  has  not  abst 
time  and  effort  too  exclusively  to  : 
forwarding  of  her  own  art  as  swiftly 
wise  would  have  been  passible. 
Mr.  Hunt's  "heutenant"  for  son 
and  it  was  from  her  notes  of  his ' 
that  the  latter  were  printed.  Thif 
stance  of  itself  testifies  to  an 
capacity  of  apprehension,  and  doi 
the  supplement  of  her  systemat 
ing  the  general  and  rather  fra( 
instruction  of  Mr.  Hunt  owes  a  lar 
ure  of  the  success  it  obtained.  I 
from  the  credit  which  her  efforts 
kin<i  deserve,  and  which  it  woul' 
omission  to  fail  to  record  here,  the 
coverable  in  her  own  pamting  not 
excellent  equipment  as  to  ways  ani 
and  the  intelligent  appreciation  of 
end  which  arc  to  be  logically  infe 
a  motive  of  much  pensive  grace,  « 
head  here  engraved  may  seT\-e  to  i 
'I'o  carry  this  a  little  further  wouli 
lie  to  risk  obscuring  the  agreeable 
of  it,  one  may  say,  and  it  has  a  loo 
might  have  been  designed  to  wiin 
precept  of  the  [lainier's  master  alwul 
ing  when  lo  stop  "  ;  nevertheless,  tl 
tion  is  tlear  and  agreeable  as  it  is, 
of  course,  the  main  thing.  Certai 
of  .\IisM  Knowlton's  most  atttaclii 
are  in  very  much  the  same  veil 
seems  to  us  herlicst)  but  though 
eviileiit  trail  of  such  of  her  landsca] 
have  seen  is  :i  study-like  reality, 
aNo  not  without  a  charm   that  Ci 
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■ed  solely  to  felicitous  choice  of  sub- 


e  portrait  whicli  Miss  Marj'  S.  Cassatt 
rom  Paris  to  the  Second  Kxiiibition  of 
xiety  of  American  Artists  stimulates  a 
regretthat  she  should  keej)  her  couniry- 
ncomparativc  ignorance  of  the  work  she 
ng.  If  it  be  said  that,  judging  from  tlmt 
«,  and  from  the  accompanying  "  At  the 
1,"  this  seems  to  lack  charm,  it  is  eiisy 
■,on  the  other  hand,  that  in  forcofu'w,  if 
unong  American  women-artists  are  her 
There  is  an  intelligent  directness  in 
)uch,  and  her  entire  attitude,  bu-^ide 
.  a  good  deal  of  the  paimin;^'  nnw 
lantly  admired  seems  amateur  expt^ri- 
ition.  Her  work  is  a  good  example 
;  better  sort  of  "  impressionism,"  and 
reness  with  which,  contrary  to  the  fn- 


([uent  notion  of  it,  this  ]iroceeds;  and 
perhaps  it  is  especially  suceessfiil  in  this 
respect  becau.se  Miss  Classatl  served  an 
Academic  apprenticeship,  and  "  went  over  " 
to  r>egas  and  the  rest  of  the  school  only 
after  she  had  acjiuired  her  powers  of  ex- 
pression. One  ranniit  he  all  things  at  once, 
and  especially  if  one  determines  to  be 
liefinitely  some  particular  thing;  and  so 
many  people  will  temper  their  acknowledg- 
luent  and  appreciation  of  Miss  Cassatt's 
success  with  the  recognition  of  her  neglect 
of,  or  incapacity  for,  the  poelie  and  senti- 
mental, nut  (o  say  spiritual,  side  of  painting. 
One  even  feels  that  to  her  adoption  of  a 
theorv  mav  be  conveniently  ascrilwl  certain 
prosaic  details  of  her  ■'  .At  the  Opera."  for 
example,  which  only  avoid  seeming  like 
i^auchfrirs   because    it    is    so    ev'vAcftV.  \\iaV 
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they   are   deliberate,   intelligent,   and   well 
executed. 

The  chance  conjunction  which  conclud- 
ing this  paper  with  mention  of  Miss  Maria 
R.  Oakey  brings  about,  suggests  the  fancy 
that  these  two  painters  would,  if  their  qual- 
ities could  be  combined,  so  supplement  each 
other  as  considerably  to  excel  the  work  of 
either ;  and  it  is  a  notion  that  carries  with 
it  sufficient  criticism  of  both  artists.  It 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  for  a  long 
time  Miss  Oakey  was,  in  spirit  and  inten- 
tion, one  of  the  very  few  who  can  be  termed 
the  pioneers  of  the  movement  in  painting 
which  only  5'esterday  every  one  was  calling 
"  the  new  movement,"  but  of  which  it  has 
now  become  an  effort  of  memory  to  recall 
the  origins.  Long  before  the  return  of  the 
Argonauts  in  1877,  the  prevailing  character 
of  Academy  Exhibitions  used  to  be  accent- 
uated by,  among  a  few  others,  a  canvas  or 
two  by  Miss  Oakey,  in  which,  whatever  its 
short-comings,  the  love  of  beauty  agreeably 
predominated.  The  influence  of,  to  come 
no  nearer  home,  the  more  delicate  of  the 
Italian  colorists  was  marked  enough ;  cer- 
tain **  unworkmanlike  "  deficiencies  were 
also  apparent;  and  the  latter  are  not  yet 
wholly  overcome,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 


reproduction,  herewith  given,  of  perhaps  the 
most  dignified  performance  of  an  artist 
whose  work  is  always  serious.  A  still 
graver  defect,  since  it  infallibly  conflicts  with 
perfect  simplicity  of  aim  and  endeavor,  was 
a  rather  recondite  and  overanxious  effort 
to  avoid  conventional  forms  and  aspects 
of  beauty.  But  this  never  wholly  obscured 
the  positive  and  direct  love  of  tone  and 
color  and  sentiment  co-existent  with  it,  and 
if  Miss  Oakey  should  continue  to  paint  and 
avoid  a  perfunctory  contentment  with  her 
accomplishment  hitherto,  varied  by  excur- 
sions into  the  lighter  and  less  important 
departments  of  art,  one  must  expect  to  see 
it  disappear  altogether.  And,  in  any  cas^ 
the  circumstance  that  her  choice  of  the  un- 
conventional at  a  time  when  American  art 
was,  for  the  most  part,  drenched  in  the  com- 
monplace, and  before  there  seemed  any 
danger  from  the  vogue  of  aflfectation,  musi 
be  interesting  and  worth  chronicling  in  a 
review  of  such  general  scope  as  this. 

[Ix  the  first  paper  of  this  series,  published  in  Met, 
1880,  the  author  had  something  to  say  about  Mr.  J. 
S.  Sargent.  An  engraving  of  a  study  by  this  accom- 
plished young  painter  which  appeared  in  the  l»si 
exhibition  of  "  The  Society  of  American  Artists '  » 
given  herewith.  The  finished  ]^ictare  had  been  s\\o«* 
at  a  previous  "  Society  "  exhilation.— Ed.  S.   ^^-l 
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Sorrow,  my  friend. 

When  shall  you  come  again  ? 

The  wind  is  slow,  and  the  bent  willows  send 

Their  silvery  motions  wearily  down  the  plain. 

The  bird  is  dead 

That  sang  this  morning  through  the  summer  rain  ! 

Sorrow,  my  friend, 

I  owe  my  soul  to  you. 

And  if  my  life  with  any  glory  end 

Of  tenderness  for  others,  and  the  words  are  true, 

Said,  honoring,  when  I'm  dead, — 

Sorrow,  to  you,  the  mellow  praise,  the  funeral  wreath,  are  due. 

And  yet,  my  friend, 

When  love  and  joy  are  strong, 

Your  terrible  visage  from  my  sight  I  rend 

With  glances  to  blue  heaven.     Hovering  along. 

By  mine  vour  shadow  led, — 

**  Away !  "  I  shriek,  *•  nor  dare  to  work  my  new-sprung  mercies  wrong! 

Still,  you  are  near; 

Who  can  your  care  withstand  ? 

When  deep  eternity  shall  look  most  clear. 

Sending  bright  waves  to  kiss  the  trembling  land. 

My  joy  shall  disappear, — 

A  flaming  torch  thrown  to  the  golden  sea  by  your  pale  hand. 
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CREATURE  is  SO  repulsive  in  appearance 
old  male  walrus,  or  morse  (rosmarus); 
ad,  large  in  itself,  seenis  ridiculously 
set  upon  the  immense  neck,  and 
i^nly  body  is  all  swollen  and  tremu- 
ith  the  excessive  deposit  of  flabby  fat 
lubber,  distending  the  coarse,  hairless, 
ed  hide  into  the  shape  and  semblance 
fool'sack.  No  wonder  that  the  eyes 
:  early  Christian  navigators  opened 
ia  amazement  as  the  smister  head  of 
rate  amphibian  rose  unexpectedly  from 
old  green  waters  of  the  north,  and 
as  suddenly  disappeared  beneath  the 


the  one  genus,  and  it  in  turn  alone  repre- 
sents but  two  species.  Curiously,  too,  while 
this  animal  is  found  in  great  numbers  here 
and  there  within  the  waters  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  Baffin's  Bay,  and  Behring  Sea,  no 
one  has  ever  seen  or  even  heard  of  the 
existence  of  a  sea-horse  in  the  equally  frigid 
Antarctic  seas  and  Southern  circumpolar 
zone.  The  variation  existing  between  the 
walrus  of  Spitzbergen  and  that  of  Behring 
Sea  is  a  very  sensible  one,  owing  to  the  much 
greater  size  and  almost  hairless  skin  of  the 
Alaskan  adults  ;  this  difference  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  our  walrus  has  nothmg  to  do 


■  with  its  peculiar  snort  and  hog-iike 
However,    soon    after   that,    some 

sailor  put  a  haqjoon   into   a  "  sea- 
"  and  its  ivory   teeth,   and   the  oil 

under  its  tough  skin,  at  once  stimu- 
a  grand  general  hunting  of  this  brute 

the  seamen  of  northern  liurope.  It 
1  walrus-hunter  who  first  beheld  the 
coasts  of  Spitzbergen  and  Nova 
a,  and  it  was  a  walrus-hunter  also 
rst  passed  ftom  Asia  to  this 

the  Straits  of  Behring. 
>ugh  doubt   exists  even    now  z 
fie  men  as  to  the  true  characti 
nmce  of  the  walrus,  yet  there 


but  to  grow  in  comparative  peace  and  seclu- 
sion, while  the  annual  raids  made  upon  the 
Spitzbergen  branch  of  the  family  may  tend  to 
dwarf  it  by  inculcating  fearful  anticipation. 

From  the  peculiar,  wicked- looking  tusks 
that  hang  down  over  the  chin  from  the 
massive  upjjer  jaw,  one  instinctively  jumps 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  walrus  must  be  a 
terrible  fighter — that  these  enormous  dental 
weapons  are  used  for  tearing,  cutting,  and 
striking  in  conflict  among  themselves  and 
with  their  enemies ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
walrus  is  among  the  most  jicaceable  and 
inoffensive  of  animals,  and  these  savage- 
looking  teeth  are  used  almost  exclusively  \i\ 
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tlie  tpiiet  senicL'  (if  profUling  up  and  digging 
out  clams  ami  (iihur  shell-fish  from  their 
sand  and  mud  1ieds  in  the  shallou'  marine 
waters  and  estuaries  of  the  north,  and  to  grub 
the  bulbous  roots  of  the  wild  celery,  and 
to  tear  juicy  sea-weed  fronds  from  their 
strong  hold  upon  the  roiky  bottoms  of 
nigge*!  coasts  and  reefs.  The  walrus  docs 
not  subsist  upon  any  animal  food  or  fish  : 
he  is  a  good  vegetarian  and  has  a  detideil 
taste  for  mollusks ;  he  is  far  too  clumsy  as  a 
swimmer  to  capture  fish,  and  he  seems  to 
be  too  much  ojiprcssed  with  his  own  im- 
uiddy  bulk  to  fight  either  by  land  or  sea, 
even  in  self-defense.  Still,  in  some  directions, 
1  shore,  he  is  cajtable 


of   ( 
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To 


powei 


givi 
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ngth  of  a 
II  known,  but  the  largest  1 
t  knock  down  and  drag  ' 
i-alrus  hull,  while  it  could 
I  <lis]Kise  of  one  of  our  , 
1  that  manner.  An  incident  i 
^curred  imder  the  eye  of  the  writer,  while 
surveying  oil  St.  Matthew's  Island,  in  1.S74, 
that  \c'ry  cleariy  i.resents  the  decidedly 
diflcrcnt  natures  of  the  two  animals.  At 
the  base   of  a   serie^^   of  l.ol.i.  high  bluffs  ' 


from    the    surf  on    the  rocks,  strelrlimg 

ifortably  in 
positions,  as  they  basked  with  great  pleas- 
ure in  the  dear  rays  of  an  August  i^un. 
An  old  male  walrus  was  hauled  up.  a 
Utile  aloof  from  the  herd,  all  alone,  nniy 
a  few  hundred  yards  away,  and  enjoy- 
ing himself,  also,  after  the  fashion  of  hii 
I  kind  when  they  come  out  for  an  air-ldiii- 
Lurking  in  the  background,  I  obstrrveil  -i 
very  large  polar  bear,  as  he  look  ih'-^ 
,  scent  of  this  old  sea-horse,  and  watilit^l 
him  as  he  made  a  stealthy  apiiroaih- 
Crouching  and  Haitened  to  the  grouml.  iht 
bear   rapidly   came  up  to   within  a  do^e^ 

■  yards    of    the     dozing     morse,    when  ht 
j  sjirang    into    a    lumbering    gallop,  rliisc' 

at  once  with  him,  and  attempted,  k^r- 
I  like,  to  break  in  and  crush  his  skull  t<?' 
dealing  the  astonished  walrus  a  swift  suc- 
cession of  thumping  blows  over  the  hea'' 
with  his  heavy,  powerful  fore  paws.    Th"! 

■  massive  occipital  of  the  walrus  wa.s  how- 
ever, too  thick  to  give  way,  even  under  the 

I  force  of  liruin's  immense  feet ;  and,  aft^ 
the  first  shock  of  surprise,  the  clumsy  am- 
phibian righted  himself,  and,  without  slritin^ 
liack  a  single  blow,  turned  and  started  for 
tho  water.  The  bear  tried  to  head  him  off; 
but  the  strength  of  the  walrus  and  thu 
momentum  of  his  bulky  body,  when  started 
down  grule  to  the  surf,  was  more  than  hi* 
f.Teat  wliite  toe  coulil  overcome.  So,  i"' 
siintlively  reahzing  that  his  quany  was  W 
escape,  the  infuriated  bear  leaped  upon  his 
broad,  llabby  back,  buried  his  claws  in  dw 
tough  hide  anil  his  teeth  in  the  neck  of  tlw 
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vf  walrus,  and  actually  hung  on  and 
town  in  this  manner  tiileen  or  twenty 
o  the  sea,  where  he  quickly  dismounted 
be  liist  wave  combed  over  ihe  flanks 
rictim.  This  surf-Iiath,  undoubtedly. 
the  bear's  passion;  but  it  did  not 
r  his  iDterest,  for  he  retreated,  turned,  , 
sd  upon  his  haunches,  and  reganled 
■ke  of  the  fleeing  morse  with  great 
on. 

when  Bruin  selects  a  young  walrus, 
ii^  or  feeble  adult,  then  there  is  no  { 


satisfactory ;  were  it  not  for  the  subsistence 
furnished  so  largely  by  the  flesh  and  oil  of 
the  morse,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
the  Esquimaux  of  North  America,  from 
Behring  Straits  clear  around  to  Labrador, 
couid  manage  to  live.  It  is  not  to  lie 
inferred  that  walrus-meat  is  the  sole  diet 
of  these  simple  people,  for  that  is  ver)-  wide 
of  the  truth ;  but  there  are  several  months 
of  every  year  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
climate  render  it  alwolutely  impossible  for 
the  hardiest  native  ti>  go  out  and  pro<:ure 


failure  ;  the  skull  Is  cnished  by  <[uick, 
ited  blows ;  then,  when  the  stunned  and 
;ring  body  of  his  prey  lies  extended,  he 
IS  his  ugly  fangs  upon  the  throat, 
ig  the  hide  and  flesh  until  an  artery  is 
led,  when  he  settles  down  and  fairly 
sout  the  life  of  the  unfortunati;  walrus. 

looking  at  this    uncouth  animal,  the 

natural  question  at  once  arises — What 
ly  service  can  such  an  ungainly,  stupid 

render  ?  What,  indeed,  is  the  use  of 
Utence  ?  But  the  answer  is  swift  and 
01.  XXII.— 37. 


food,  and  then  the  value  of  the  ciulu  of 
walrus-meat  is  appreciated,  when  for  weeks 
and  weeks  it  forms  tlie  beginning  and  the 
end  of  eiery  meal.  The  walrus  responds  to 
as  many  demands  of  the  Innuilasthe  camel 
of  the  Arab,  or  the  cocoa-jialm  of  the  South 
Sea  islander.  Its  flesh  feeds  him;  its  oil 
illuminates  and  warms  his  dark  hut;  its  sin- 
ews make  his  bird-nets ;  its  tough  skin,  skill- 
fully stretched  over  the  light  wooden  frame. 
constitutes  his  famous  kayak,  and  the  ser- 
viceable oomiak,  or  bidarra\\  ■,  «s  m.Xe&<\5\ci 
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are  converted  into  water-proof  clothing,  while  I 
the  soles  to  its  flippers  are  transferred  to  his 
feet ;  and,  finally,  its  ivory  is  a  source  of  end-  | 
less  utility  to  him  in  domestic  use  and  in 
trade  and  barter. 

\\'alrus  famines    among   the    Esquimaux  | 
have  been  reconled  in  i>athetic  legends  by  : 
almost  all  of  the  savage  settlements  in  the  ' 
Arctic.     Even  now,  as  I  write  (November,  ' 
1880),  comes    the  authentic    corrolxiTation  : 
of  the  harsh  rumor  of  the  starvation  of  the  ' 
inhabitants  of  St.  Lawrence  Island — those  ] 
people  who  live  just  midway  between  the  Old  1 
World  and  the  New,  in  Alaskan  waters.    The  | 
winter  of  1879-80  was  one  of  exceptional  j 
rigor  in  the  Arctic,  though  in  this  country  I 
it  was  unusually  mild  and  open.     The  ice  1 
closed  in  solid  around  St,  Lawrence  Island 
— so  firm  and  unshaken  by  the  mighty  powers  | 
of  wind  and  tide  that  the  walrus  were  driven 
far  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  out  of  | 
reach    of  ihe  unhappy   inhabitants  of  that  \ 
island,  who,  thus  unexpectedly  deprived  of  j 
their  mainstay  and   support,  seem  to  have 
miserably  starved  to  death,  with  the  excep-  , 
tion  of  one  small  village  on  the  north  shore.  ' 
The  residents  of  the  Poonook,  Poogovell-  1 
yak,  and  Kagallegak  settlements  perished, 
to  a  soul,  from  hunger — nearly  three  hun- 
dred   men,    women,  and   children.'    I    was 
among  these  i>eople   in    1874,   during    the  | 
month  of  August,  and  remarked  their  mani-  I 
fold  bujieriority  over  the  savages  of  the  north-  ; 
west  coast   and   the    great    plains.      They  j 
seemed  then  to  live,  during  nine  months  of 
the  year,  almost  wholly  upon  the  flesh  and 
oil  of  the  walrus.    Clean-limbed,  bright-eyed,  j 
and  jovial,  they  profoundly  impressed  one  . 


with  their  happy  subsistence  and  reliance 
upon  the  walrus-herds  of  fiehring  Sea;  and 
it  was  remarked  then  that  these  people  hail 
never  been  subjected  to  the  temptation— 
and  subsequent  sorrow — of  puttuig  thot 
trust  in  princes;  hence  their  independew 
and  good  heart.  But  now  it  appears  that 
it  will  not  suffice,  either,  to  put  your  tnia 
in  walrus. 

Walrus  naturally  occupy  a  Lu^  [Jact 
in  the  spiritual  horizon  of  the  Esquimau: 
his  whole  idea  of  paradise  is  bound  <ip 
in  finding  walrus  by  countless  herds  in 
Ihe  spirit  land,  which  in  itself,  howoti, 
docs  not  differ  at  all  from  the  one  he  no* 
lives  on,  except  that  there  he  will  be  uw- 
formly  successful  in  the  ehasc,  and  alwsv* 
sure  of  meat  to  eat  day  in  and  day  oiit 
When  the  writer  attempted  to  argue  «itti 
one  of  these  people  that  we  could  get  aking 
very  well  in  the  next  world  without  ibw 
unsavory  animals,  the  emphatic  respocA 
was :  "  Without  walrus  there  is  no  heaven ! 

In  view  of  the  unremitting  warfare  yn^ 
upon  the  walrus-herds  of  northern  Euro[ft 
it  is  most  likely  that  the  sandy  shoals  a»l 
muddy  bars  of  Bristol  Bay,  Behring  Sea,  at 
now  the  chosen  resort  of  the  largest  congrt' 
gallons  of  these  animals.  When  the  in- 
pack  closes  in  solid  above  the  straits  betweo" 
Asia  and  America,  then  the  great  toass  i>f 
the  walrus,  which  have  been  spending  ll* 
summer  on  the  broken  ice-floes,  engag™ 
principally  in  breeding,  return  to  the  1^ 
waten  of  Bristol  Bay  and  Norton  SobMi 
where  ihey  si>end  the  winter,  scatteied  m 
herds  from  a  dozen  or  so  in  number  up  ^ 
bodies  of  thousands ;  living  in  pafcct  peW 
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oig  themselves,  and  dmost  unmolested, 
ipl  several  districts  are  carefully  hunted 
'  by  the  Esquimaux  uf  Nushagak  for  oil 
ivory. 

lie  shoal  waters  of  this  region  anil  the 
mtric  tides  have  alone  preserveil  these 
(b  of  rosinarus  from  extinction,  \'ears 
,  when  the  North  Pacific  was  tlie  ren- 
ttius  of  the  greatest  whaling  flett  that 
•  floated,  vessels  could  not,  nor  can  they 
■,  approa€:h  nearer  than  sixty  or  c\'en 
ity  miles  of  them, 

he  walrus  is  bom  upon  the  floating  ice- 
Is  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  during  the 
Je  of  the  summer  remains  there,  care- 
suckled  and  guarded  by  its  mother, 
I  whom  it  instmctively  retires  to  the 
h  as  the  packs  begin  to  close  over  the 


top  of  the  square,  flat  head  ;    the  nostrils 
j  open    directly   above    the  muzzle,  and  are 
vertically  oval  and   about  an    inch  in  di- 
ameter.     Like    [he  seal,  the  walrus,  when 
j  traveling,  swims  entirely  submerged,  rising 
at  prolonged  intervals  to  breathe,  when  it 
"blows"  with   little  jets   of  vapor   and  a 
noise  not  unlike  a  whalu;  on  a  cool,  quiet 
'  day,  the  progress  of  these  creatures  as  they 
'  swim  may  be  tracetl  by  the  succeeding  tiny 
white   columns   of  vapor   thrown   u]>.     /Vs 
the  nostrils  are  scarcely  raised  above  water, 
nothing  is  seen  of  the  animal  itself,  unless  it 
pauses  in  the  act  of  swimming  and  rises  up, 
head  and  shoulders,  for  a  survey. 

The  chief  glory  of  the  rosmarus,  how- 
ever, must  be  embodied  in  its  long  white 
tusks,  or  canine  teeth  of  the  ujiper  jaw,  that 
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Following  the  example  of  its  elders,  it 
nbegins  to  dtg  clams  with  its  tiny  tushes, 
pull  sea-grass  and  celery  roots,  and  to 
"Op  the  tender  sea-weed  streamers,  upon 
of  which  it  fairly  thrives,  until  it  reaches 
mrity  in  its  eighth  or  ninth  year,  when  it 
imeasure  twelve  to  thirteen  feet  in  length 
nthe  nostrils  to  the  root  of  its  almost 
wrceplible  tail,  and  possess  a  girth  of 
Ive  to  fourteen  feet  around  its  blublier- 
ded  neck  and  shoulders.  The  immense 
emulation  of  fat  in  the  region  of  the  neck 
1  (boulders  makes  the  head  and  posteri- 
look  small  in  proportion  and  attenuated. 
c  nngularly  flattened  head  and  ma.ssive, 
Vpt,  square  muzzle  strongly  resemble 
•eof  the  African  river-horse.  The  nostrils, 
I,  and  ear-spots  are  planted   nearly  on 


are  set  firmly  beneath  the  nostrils  in  deep, 
massive,  bony  sockets,  which  cause  the  dis- 
tinguishing breadth  and  siiuare  cut  front  of 
the  muzzle.  These  ivor^'  teeth  grow  down, 
sometimes  spreading  a  little  as  they  descend ; 
then  again  the  tips  of  the  tusks  will  nearly 
meet,  varying  in  size  from  the  six  or  seven 
inch  tushes  of  youth  to  the  average  of  two 
feet  at  maturity  ;  the  writer  has  seen  ex- 
amples over  three  feet  in  length,  so  large, 
indeed,  that  they  might  have  belonged 
to  a  young  mastodon.  The  usual  weight 
of  a  gooil  full-grown  tusk  is  about  eight 
pounds,  but  such  teeth  are  rare  t  out  of 
a  herd  of  a  hundred  adult  walrus,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  select  an  example  which 
shall  [lossess  a  perfect  jiair  of  tusks,  because 
in  rooting  around  for  food  they  ate  aVwioa 
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invariably  broken  off  by  their  owners  at  the 
tips  or  even  up  as  high  as  the  jaw  itself; 
when  walrus  ivor)-  is  perfectly  white  and 
free  from  cracks,  it  rates  as  high  as  the  '■ 
best  elephant-teeth ;  but  most  of  it  has  a  | 
yellow,  porous  core,  and  is  badly  cracked  I 
from  the  tips  to  the  base. 

The  upper  lips  are  thick  and  gristly, 
completely  overhanging  and  shadowing  the  ' 
lower ;  they  are  set  full  of  short,  stout,  gray- 
ish-white and  horn-colored  bristles,  varying 
in  length  from  a  half  to  three  and  four 
inches;  this  mustache  is  decidedly  the  most  I 
sinister  and  peculiar  in  the  whole  anima! 
kingdom. 

A  dull,  wooden  expression  is  given  by  the 
eyes  of  the  walrus.  These  are  small,  and 
protrude  from  their  sockets  like  those  of  a  \ 
lobster;  the  iris  and  pupil  form  less  than  one- 


the  nostrils  of  the  morse,  snd  in 
clumsy  brute  would  snort  in  fright 
roll,  and  slide  its  huge  bulk  ba 
sheltering  sea.  Most  emphatical 
walrus  aver  that  seeing  is  not  bd 
smelUng  is ! 

After  all,  the  crowning  peculia 
creature  comes  with  age.  When  j 
rosmarus  has  wintered  and  sun 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  in  the  c 
late  regions  of  its  choice,  it  beo 
and,  more  than  that,  all  of  its 
head  to  tail,  falls  out,  with  the  tlif 
tion  of  little  sparse  tufts  here 
rooted  in  the  deep  wrinkles  and 
of  Its  hide,  giving  a  raw  and  nal 
ance  to  the  old  veteran.  The 
of  hair,  is  covered  with  a  multi) 
wholesome,  pustular- looking  wan 


quarter  of  the  exposed  surface.  l"hc  sclerotic 
bulges  out  from  the  lids,  which  are  tingfd  a 
coffee-yellow  and  brown,  with  an  occasional 
admixture  of  white  in  tiny  sjwts  When  the 
walrus  is  aroused,  the  eyes  are  rolled  about 
in  every  direction, — forward,  backward,  up, 
down,  and  around, — while  the  head  itself 
seldom  turns,  the  animal  only  moving  it,  more 
or  less  stiffly,  as  it  rears  up.  ITiese  odd. 
lobster-like  optics,  however,  render  their 
owners  but  little  service  out  of  water. anil  per- 
haps as  little  in.  'ITio  natives  have  rejjeatedly 
amused  the  writer  by  going  up  gendy  to  a 
walrus  l)ull  from  the  leeward,  almost  to  within 
striking  distance,  causing  that  animal  to 
make  no  other  sign  than  a  stupid  stare 
and  low  grunts  of  curiosity  ;  but  did  the 
man  move  a  trifle  to  windward,  so  that 
the  faintest  whiff  of  his  individuality  reache<l 


I  pies,  deeply  wrinkled  and  traver 

coarse  net-work  of  dark  red  vc) 
I  that  show  out  in  bold  contrast  t 

thick,  yellowish-brown  cuticle,  wh 
,  seems  to  be  scaling  off  in  places, 
I  leprosy.  A  herd  of  these  old  st 
I  always  keep  together)  strikes  the 

observer  in  a  most  unpleasant  i 
This    thick,   tough   hide    of    i 

gives  a  strong  superficial  resembl 
'  pachydermata ;  its  weight  alone,  < 

blubber,  is  more  than  three  hu 
I  fifty  pounds !  Nnturalljr,  its  gii 
I  coarse,  especially  where  it  is  thre 
I  depth,  as  it  is  found  to  be  over  thi 
I  and  around  the  neck,  and  nowl 
;  skin  of  an  adult  less  than  half  i 

thickness;  when  young,  however, 
.  oughly  covered  with  short,  modi 
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ir,   growing  coarser,  thinner,  nn<l 
ing  out  with  a^. 

Band  crawling  over  low,  rocky 
ves,  and  bowlders,  or  in  <lrag- 
aelves  out  on  sand-bars,  the  walrus 
inly  and  as  indolent  as  the  sloth ; 
rd  up  from  the  water  in  slow, 
lovements,  accompanied  by  low, 
grunts  and  then  by  a  stifled  bellow- 
!iat  of  oxen.  'I"he  first  walrus  out 
water  na  sooner  gets  composed 
ground  to  bask  and  sleep  than 
i  one  comes  along,  prodding  and 
ith  its  blunter!  tusks,  demanding 
I  causing  the  first  to  change  its 
little  farther  on  and  up  from  the 
I  the  second  is  in  turn  treated 
ly  the  third  anival,  and  so  on  ;  in 
3  piece  of  beach  or  shingle  will  be 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two  with 
and  thousands  as  ihickiy  as  ihey 
eir  heads  or  posteriors  being  fre- 
Jlowed  upon  the  bodies  of  one  an- 
d  throughout  the  whf>]e  congrega- 
is  nothmg  like  ill-humor  evinced. 
<ass  all  the  time  when  on  land  in 
lasking  or  deep  sleep,  they  sectn 
n  instinctive  appreciation  of  the 
of  keeping  watch,  and  guarding 
s  from  attack,  and  this  is  done 
ily  by  resorting  to  a  somewhat 
lough  effeaive  method  ;  whenever 
lerd  of  walrus  is  approacheil,  there 
s  one  or  two  stirring  with  their 
1  up,  snorting  and  grunting ;  these 
1    duty  only  a  very  brief  iicriod, 


usually  a  few  minutes,  when  they  lie  down 
to  sleep,  but  before  doing  so,  they  strike 
and  poke  the  drowsy  forms  of  their  nearest 
companions  with  their  tusks,  causing  them 

to  rouse  up  suddenly  ;  these  stand  on  the 
alert  in  turn  for  a  few  minutes  also,  again 
pass  the  blow  to  the  next,  and  resume  their 
pleasant  siesta:  and  thus  the  signal  of 
danger  is  incessantly  transmitted  through- 
out the  whole  herd;  this  ilisturbante,  evi- 
dently preconcerted  among  themselves,  has 
the  effect  of  always  keeping  some  four  or 
five  of  their  number  more  vigilant  than 
their  drowsy  fellows. 

In  moving  on  land,  the  walrus  has  no 
power  in  its  hind  limbs,  which  are  always 
dragged  and  hitched  up  in  the  rear  as  the 
animal  slowly  and  tediously  progresses  by  a 
succession  of  short,  trembling  steps  on 
the  stubby  fore-flippers.  If  in  good  con- 
dition and  undisturbed,  the  herds  will  re- 
main out  of  the  water,  in  the  sumnier  sea- 
son, and  fast  in  great  a])parent  comfort  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks  at  a  time.  The  ros- 
mariis  is  monogamous,  and  the  difference 
between  the  sexes  in  size,  color,  and  shape 
is  inconsiderable,  save  in  respect  to  the 
teeth ;  the  female  is  never  found  to  possess 
as  long  or  as  heavy  tusks  as  the  male,  but 
her  ivory  is  generally  harder  and  whiter. 
The  walrus  mother  is  devoted  to  her  off- 
spring, caring  for  and  nursing  it  nearly  a 
year,  but  her  action  in  protecting  it,  as 
well  as  herself,  is  always  passive.  The 
writer  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  stories  so  frequenl\^   to\4  qI  'Oac 
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attacks  made  by  sea-horses  upon  boats 
and  their  crews,  with  the  timid  and  rapid 
disp>ersion  which  always  attended  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  boat  among,  a  swimming 
herd.  Under  no  provocation  whatever 
coidd  either  males  or  females  be  jjersuaded 
to  show  fight. 

Occaaionall)-,  if  you  are  coasting  in 
Behring  Sea,  running  alonfj  before  a  light 
breeze,  your  vessel  will  silently  glide  upon  a 
small  band  of  walrus  sound  asleep  in  the 
water;  and,  unless  the  sail  flaijs  or  the  keel 
strikes  a  sleeper's  form,  you  will  pass  on  and 
leave  them  entirely  unconscious  of  their 
dreaded  visitor.  'I"hev  sleej)  grotesijuely 
enough  ai  sea,  just  bke  so  many  water- 
logged sticks,  one  enil  clown  and  the  other 
up.  Nothing  but  the  muzzle,  with  a  few 
inches  of  ihe  gleaming  white  tusks,  apjjcars 
to  mark  the  position  of  a  sleeping  morse  ;  its 
huge  body  rests  i-ertically  extended  to  a 
depth  of  twelve  or  thineen  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  rippling  wavelets.  \'ou  arouse 
a  sleeper,  and,  with  one  short  snort  of  sur- 
prise. It  instantly  tips  itself  l>ack  into  a  hor- 
izontal position  and  swims  off,  steering  with 
its  hind  flippers;  if  not  badly  frightened  it 
will  re-appear,  head  and  shouldera,  after  a 


lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  to  resuncr 
and  grunt  its  amazement;  but  i/  tborou^ 
alarmed,  it  disappears  entirely. 

Much  amusing  speculation  has  been  in- 
dulged in  by  various  writers  as  to  what  par- 
ticular animal  gave  rise  in  olden  time  to  the 
weird  idea  of  the  merman  and  menniid: 
some  authorities,  and  one  of  them  ent^do- 

pedic,  declare  it  is  the  "human  ei] ■ 

of  the  rosinariis!  Evidently  that 
never  seen  the  beast,  for  no  Eoa 
harshly  he  may  feel  toward 
never  for  a  moment  would  make  tbv  dwg^ 
coukl  he  only  see  his  type ;  however,  lerail 
species  of  the  common  hair  seaii  (Bmt 
vitiiUna)  and  the  dugon^,  as  they  ine ' 
the  water,  have  a  decided  auggotk 
thdr  eyes  of  the  famous  girl-fish,  and 
j  are  probably  the  source  of  the  SUgge 
I  No  amount  of  imagination  can  invot  At 
I  uncouth  head  of  the  sea-horse  wi 
I  pleasant  fanc^-,  for  when  the  gristled 
of  a  walrus  nses  above  the  sea  an  ol 
j  cannot  see  the  creature's  eyes ;  thoM 
I  skin-colored  organs  are  wholly  mit  .     _ 

able  at  the  distance  one  is  compdlcd  R 
I  keep  by  reason  of  the  excessive  tiindilfrf 
i  the  snorting  pachyderm. 


I  'h 


Xy  holds  out-of-the-way  places 
I  the  mere  sojourner  within  its 
all  of  local  oddities  and  delights 
stranger,  however  experienced, 
ihaie  with  the  citizen.  To  the 
>r  in  Philadelphia  the  cabalistic 
Neck,"  and  the  piquant  phrase 
the  Ma'sh,"  convey  no  mean- 
the  native  Philadelphian  who 
days  when  the  lore  of  "  Wat- 
ils  "  fvas  oral  tradition,  not 
ten  words,  the  Neck  contains 
;  associations,  "  The  Old  Point 
half-forgotteii  structure  on  the 
"figures  in  many  storit-s  still 
B  small  boy  as  he  fishes  from 
ited  wharf  near  its   site.     The 


Philadelphia  urchm  has  a  strange 
affection  for  his  uncle  by  the 
way  if  }ou  threaten  him,  it 
is  ilwiys  his  uncle  who  is 
a  policeman  and  will  ivenge 
him,  his  uncle  who  owns  the 
tightest  gunning  skiff  m  the 
Mash  his  untie  «ho  shot  i 
fabulous  number  of  reed  birds 
last  >eir  He  vull  tel!  you  how 
his  uncle  stopped  over  night  at 
this  mn  the  Old  Point  House, 
and  being  attacked  by  si 
Jerse>men  or  He-iSians  fright 
J  ened  them  off  with  an  account 

4  book  which  ihey  took  for  i  horse 

'■^  i  pistol  how  his  uncle  saw  the 
headless  horseman  who  used  to 
nde  down  into  the  Mash  from 
the  old  coach  factory  which, 
tradition  has  it. — no  doubt  un- 
truthfully,—  was  the  house  in 
which  part  of  the  festivities  at- 
tending the  famous  Meschianza 
were  held.  The  Old  Point  House  was  in 
the  Neck,  Eleven-Gun  Battery  is  in  the 
Neck,  the  Ma'sh  is  part  of  the  Neck,  and 
Martinsville,  or  Frogtown,  is  in  the  Neck. 

Fashionable  Philadelphians  do  not  affect 
the  Neck  as  a  promenade.  It  is  unknown 
to  the  "  new  people  "  that  dwell  in  West 
Philadelphia,  and  to  the  rising  generation 
of  those  quarters  in  which  the  aristocratic 
bicycle  and  other  usurping  innovations  arc 
common  ;  but  to  the  boy  who  lives  in  the 
part  of  the  city  once  known  as  Southwark, 
it  is  a  well-spring  of  joy  and  dirt.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  cabbages,  its  pigs,  its  dogs, 
its  dikes,  its  reed-birds,  its  inhabitants,  and, 
above  all,  for  its  smells.  Under  tb«  \a,^ 
head  it  is  related  that  an  exiVedinVi3.'b\\,a.Tv\.o^ 
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■()li)gin;,  dying  of  homesick ul-ks, — wlio  liail 


becncirriL-dtoHuiH 
V..rkCity,inthcvai 

r's  Point,  opposite  Now 
1  liopc  tli;ic  tlicrcsome 

:iiight  striku  hU  nos 
rcslortMl  (IS  tlie  ofiors 
his  btTi'fi  olf;irtiirie> 
rherislii'il  |H:rfumes, ; 

e  of  Ills  liclove,!  town 
rils,—H-Lis  immediately 
from  tile  Neck  grei/ted 
He    recognized    his 
crompaiiied  by  several 

Time  and  a  rutliless  niiiiiiiripal  govern- 
ment have  lukvii  from  the  Neck  much  of  its 
roiilanee.  [n  the  days  of  the  old  fire  de- 
Iiarttiieiil,  (he  youthful  I'liiladelphian  who 
rould  '"hag  it," — /.t',,]i]ay  truant  on  a  schoul- 
liay, — or  break  aivnj-  from  hisniiiiher'sa])r<)ii- 
Ktring  on  the  blissful  Saturday,  might  have 
had  ail  the  ^moiions  of  a  diiiie-iiovc'l  hem 
erowdol  iiu.i  l!ie  sj.a.  e  of  an  afternoon. 
Having   rorue.ded    his  penknife,   his  slate- 

1kh>Is.  "his  ■■  soaker '■  "(a  rouml  <lisk  of 
leather  allaihetl  l»  ;i  ^trint;.  «  hirh  (be  Phila- 
delphia boy  soaked  and  use.!  for  i.ulliiig  up 
lirieks  from  ihe  sidewalk>)  ii]i  his  sleeve, 
his  sliiig-shot  and  a  ilinice  collection  of 
pebbles  in  his  hat,  and  iiiisi.ellancoiis  articles 
in  his  moulb,  he  started  forth  stealthily  to 
kill  frogs,  to  bunt  tals  in  the  banks,  or  to 
meet  his  foes.  If  he  was  a  member  of  the 
.Shinier   Hose    Company,  the  members   of 


that  i-,onipany  who  met  him  would  amiably 
refrain  from  "tarkling"  him,  and  his  |jm- 
knife  and  other  impetlimcoita  mi^ht  remain 
in  his  jiossession;  but  wos  to  him  were  be 
to  meet  a  \Veteaci>e,  a  Hibemia,  or  a 
Kainnount  boy !  and  woe  I  woe '  if  a 
'•  Schuylkill  Ranger  "~  or  a  "  Killer"  ncte 
to  take  him  in  hand! 

ISut  we  have  changed  all  that.  Rotnini.'e 
hastled;  adventure  is  no  more.  Theboy  tuay 
wade  i!p  to  his  middle  in  stagnant  ponds  on 
which  the  iridescent  coal-oil  floats;  he  may 
hunt  for  frogs,  bottle  tadpoles,  long  for  the 
solitary  mud  hen,  dive  from  Rced-stiM 
wharf  when  the  policeman  is  away,  and 
cling  to  the  chains  of  vessels;  he  may  load 
himself  with  the  mursh-marigold  or  tbe 
malarious  buttercup,  in  the  futile  hope  d 
propitiating  an  anxious  mother,  to  whom  the 
Neck  is  a  word  of  fear ;  he  may  receive  tbe 
.'iprinkUiig  shot  of  the  city  sportsman,  be 
may  pick  up  a  stray  reed-bird,  he  maTCTOi 
catch  an  eel — liut  he  can  hardly  rcalue  tbe 
excitement  of  thu.se  j^erilous  dayi.  The 
war-cry  of  "Yea!  yea  I  yea!"  no  kngei 
resounds  over  the  flats.  The  excitemeol  of 
the  stone-flght  is  only  a  memoiy.  Tbe 
stones  wielded  by  the  Moyamensing  bow 
or  the  Shiffler  champions  lie  beneath  nev 
soil.     And  the  enervated  Philadelphia  boy. 
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lows  not  the  "  soaker,"  fears  the 
d  never  thinks  of  breaking  a  winHow 
clcling"  an  enemy  for  fun, — knows 
{  of  ihe  nider  days  that  went  before. 

Neck     stretches    below    the    city 

Broad   street,  passing  the  palaces 

Ktc  citizens  toward  the  north,  skirts 

nion     League    Club    House   farther 

flows  into  the  form  of  a  drive, — 
br  the  smbidous  a  "  boulevnni," — 
■d  by  delicate  and  nondescript  trees, 
proudly  against  the  farms  of  the 
CD,  and  finally  loses  itself  in  League 

die  site  of  the  Navy  Yard.  On 
side  of  it,  the  moment  it  re>ichc 
ck-fanns,  stretches  the  N'eck.  !'< 
t,  along  the  Delaware,  is  the  Ma'sl] 
id  is  low,  and  high  dikes,  or  hank> 
;  the  aggressions  of  the  1  )cl:i«  ari.-. 
tMoks  are  fringed  witli  wide  sjuucs 
iine  reeds — tender  in  color  in  the 
(b^3re  their  licards  conic)  as  young 
fheat,  perhaps  more  brightly  euieralil. 
nring  yellower  as  the  linn;  draws 
ff  that  biKl  of  whid!  all  truL'  I'liiln- 
OS  think  and  syjeak  with  reverence 
Iwbolink  of  the  New  England  sum- 
;  rice-bird  of  the  later  season  in  North 
la,  Ihe  t«ed-bird  of  the  Ma'sh. 

sun  which  gilds  the  wliite  shutters 


of  red-bricked   Philadelphia  with   a  pecul- 
j  iarly    dazzling   luster,   seen    from    the    city 
itself,  is  a  clean  an<l  respectable  sun  ;  but 
i  when    one   stands  in  the   Neck,  the  mists 
I  that  arise  from  the  river  and  the  Ma'sh  give 
it  a  weird  and  uncanny  look.     The  dikes, 
which  seemed,  in  the  faint  gleams  of  dawn, 
I  like   castled    mounds,   nr   deserted    breast- 
works that  had  been  usc<l  by  giants,  change 
from  weirdness  into  the  ugliness  of  reality; 
and  the   cart,  which  might    three    minutes 
before  have  been  tlie  chariot  of  the  Mai;og 
'  of  the  city,  loses  the  prci]jortions  morning 
misls   give    it,    and    your  senses    lell   you 
i  (hat    it    conveys  to  the  Neckers  thai  sub- 
,    stance    gathered    in   the  night  which    they 
would  not  give  up  for  the  mo^t  approved 
])lK)S]>hatcs.     'I'hc  whole  of  the  narrowing 
lowland  at  the  snuthem  end  of  the  jieninsula 
on  which   I'hiladelpliia  stands  is  called  the 
Neck.      The    majestic    Delaware    makes  a 
sudden    sweep    toward    the    more    gentle 
Srhuvikill,  and  suddenly  carries  her  cluwn 
to  the  sea. 

There  is  a  fine  distinction  between  Ute 
Necker  an.l  the  Ma'sher.  The  xXecker 
does  not  live  in  the  Ma'sli — that  is,  along 
the  brinks  of  dikes.  He  is  generally  a 
truckman,  while  the  Ma'siier,  hvini^  a.Ui\\^ 
the  lianks.  often  vams  V\\&  \\\\utt,  vci  o'Ocv« 
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ways.  Both  the  Necker  and  the  Ma'sher 
are  children  of  the  sm\.  Though  the  Ma'sher  | 
may  show  by  his  ajipearance  that  he  is 
either  Irish  or  Dutch,  the  real  Necker  is, 
as  a  rule,  of  the  Nctk  Necky.  Tliought-  I 
less  I'hiladelphians  often  confound  pork- 
butcliers,  a  large  and  respectable  class  uf  > 
persons,  with  Neckers.  This  is  a  vulgar  i 
error.  The  Necker  is  long,  lank,  yellow,  | 
nasal-toned,  if  he  be  (■enuine ;  a  pork- 
butcher  may  be  anytiiing.  Pork- butchers 
do  not  inhabit  the  Neck.  They  are  hour- 
geeis ;   Neckers  raise  the  pigs  which  they 


shore,  when  General  Howe  danced  ai 
Major  Andre  painted.  Oil-refineries  a 
not  unknown,  and  in  many  places  whc 
plantations  of  the  primeval  Jaracstow 
weed  have  been  destroyed  by  the  loads 
refuse  from  the  soap- factories  that  ha 
been  cast  upon  ihem.  But  even  the  c 
dences  of  encroaching  civilization  assui 
a  picturesque  aspect  in  this  mural  yet  ni 
territory.  The  spatter-dock  may  disdain 
show  its  spiky  leaves  in  the  rainbow-hu 
pools  that  surround  the  oil- re  fineries,  but  t 
scrub-willow  grows  in  clumps  and  the  Jam' 


slaughter,  and,  though  Neck  blood  may  run 
in  the  veins  of  a  pork-butcher,  yet  it  re- 
quires inucli  more  than  that  to  make  him  a 
Ma'sJier;  he  is  only  a  middleman.  Though 
many  foreigners  inhabit  the  Neck, — princi- 
pally Irish, — tiie  real  Necker  is  supposed  to 
have  Revolutionary  blood  in  his  veins ;  and 
the  word  Hessian  is  often  ;ised  ;is  a  term 
of  reproach, — to  express  the  itiea  of  rogue, 
as  the  Necker  uses  the  word  "  Ledger"  to 
express  the  general  idea  of  newspaper. 

The  Neck  shows  many  signs  of  modern 
improvement  since  that  mythical  coachman 
or  horseman   /irst   rode   along  its   marshy 


:  town-weed,  crushed  to  earth,  raises  i 
ribbe{t  white  bugle  among  heaps  of  rubbisi 
'  though  it  cannot  follow  the  blue  flag  'M 
I  the  half-dry  ditches  by  the  road-side.  A 
!  occasional  straw  berry -leaf  shows  itself  i 
i  the  fields  allotted  to  grazing,  but,  thouK 
i  hundreds  of  boys  have  engaged  in  ft 
search,  not  a  solitary  strawberry  is  knW 
to  have  been  found.  No  wild  rose  bloom 
in  this  ilesolate  expanse  ;  on  the  greenrto 
the  banks  purple  and  white  scentkf 
1  violets  grow  in  the  spring,  and  these  tl" 
city  children  eagerly  gather  and  iransplwt 
I  In   the   early   summer,    huge    square  b*" 
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%   show  in  the  fields — the   traces  of 
;  enterprising  boys  and  men  who  load 

wheelbarrows  with   sods,  that  Phila- 
lia    back   yards    may  be  made  green 
the  clover-mixed  grass  of  the  Neck. 
,t  the  Neck  is  wide;  the  Ma'sh— let  no 
t  call  it  the  Marsh — is  narrower,  and 

worthy  of  study.       Green    meadows 
h  alon^  the  Delaware,  with  here  and 

the  relief  of  cows  and  horses  grazing 
is  ]and,  which  was  Ma'sh  in  the  spring 


table  calico  sun-bonnet  and  wearing  a  huge 
apron  of  the  same  material  of  a  purple  tint, 
hints  that  it  is  going  to  rain.  Her  Dutch 
accents  show  that  she  is  only  a  Necker  by 
adoption.  Stopping  and  pretending  to  give 
all  your  faculties  to  the  consideration  of 
the  weather,  you  look  into  her  house. 
The  whitewash  da/.zles  you.  A  scarlet 
geranium  in  bloom  on  the  window-sill  is 
like  a  trumpet-blast  in  all  this  silence  of 
white;  a  neat  rag-carpet  covers  the  floor; 


i  and  which  will  be  Ma'sh  again  in  tlie 
•er  (haws.  A  trucker's  shanty,  whitt:- 
hed,  and  with  sashes  filled  with  glass  to  , 
e  lettuce  and  the  early  radish,  stands  I 
he  center  of  a  rudely  fenced  patch  of  , 
MKl.  Rows  of  vegetables,  siraiglu  as 
ptDverbial  furrow  can  make  them,  cross 
tUtk,  moist  soil.  The  pigs  have  a  .straw-  | 
ched  residence  adjacent  to  the  brilliant  . 
Ic  house  of  their  master.  Their  mistress,  I 
dy  woman  ornamented  with  the  inevi-  | 


the  dresser  contains  a  combination  of  dull- 
yeilow  crockery  with  the  honored  large- 
patterned  hliie-and-white.  A  chromo,  with 
a  tyrannical  tea-store  card  pasted  in  one 
comer,  delineating  little  Samuel  awakening 
out  of  a  pink  robe  de  (hambre,  faces  another 
in  which  two  oyster-like  infants  are  sweetly 
sleeping.  A  substantial  table  covered  with 
oil -cloth,  and  a  bird-cage  containing  a 
green-tinterl  canary  and  two  somUei  leei- 
birds,  make  up  a  home\y  mtcuoi. 
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Passing  farther  oti,  you  come  to  a  smaller 
shanty,  wliitewashed  excessively.  A  plump 
little  pig,  who  has  staid  at  home  while 
all  his  brethren  have  gone  to  market,  eyes 
contemplatively  the  front  yard,  which  con- 
sists of  a  pool  of  stagnant  water.  Two 
children  are  rolling  over  each  other  on  the 
top  step,  and  their  mother,  a  comely  Irish 
woman,  sets  down  a  plate  of  steaming  pota- 
toes, hastily  hitches  up  her  back  hair  with 


it  is  composite  and  elaborate — in  fact,  if  the 
word  chaste  may  be  used  in  connectiors 
with  whitewash,  it  is  chaste.  Many  of  tl»« 
Frogtown  houses  are  made  up  of  odds  an.« 
ends  picked  up  here,  there,  everywhere — - 
they  are  palcliwotk  structures,  some  dar"^ 
weather-beaten,  otiiers  immaculate,  Tfcr— 
houses  lie  in  two  rows.  Bones,  bits  -^ 
broken  glass,  and  roba  of  all  kinds,  strc^ 
the  ground.     'Hie  houses  front  on  the  m^^ 


one  hand,  slaps  a  child  with  the  other, 
sternly  commands  it  "not  to  be  botherin' 
the  pig,"  and,  in  answur  to  our  question, 
gives  us  directions  about  getting  to  the  ' 
Point  lireeze  (las  Works. 

Southward  lies  ■■  the  liveliest  village  of  the 
plain  " — Martinsville.  .Martinsville  has  been 
confouniled  by  careless  geographers  with 
another  settlement — Kleven-dun  Battery: 
it  is  familiarly  known  as  frogtown.  The 
structures  that  make  up  this  village  are  in 
the  best  style  of  the  architecture  in  vogue  in 
the  Ma'sh.     Without  superfluous  ornament. 


street.  Stagnant  water  is  everywhere  ^"^ 
ibie;  each  house  seems  to  have  its  «*" 
jjond.  Ducks,  |)igs,  children,  and  ^^ 
silent  frog  are  hapjty  in  the  abundant  miMS- 
ure.  Dogs  abound.  They  crowd  ti** 
street :  they  sit  on  the  steps ;  they  hart  * 
hiok  as  if  they  enjoyed  the  right  of  sufiM* 
in  this  village,  and  they  receive  you  qiidij 
and  gravely,  as  bc-comes  burghers  ■1"' 
ha\'e  the  privilege  of  offering  the  freedom 
of  the  city  to  him  who  pleases  them.  TIb 
rear  entrances  to  some  of  the  habitalicxu 
in  Martinsville  show  that  the  dtiwns,  like 
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se  of  the  metropolis,  have  more  im[K)r- 
t  things  to  look  alter  than  sanitary 
>rovements.  A  specimen  back  yard 
ws  oo/y  green  mire  dotted  with  oyster- 
lls,  bottles,  a  broken  ladder,  old  bits  of 
bcr,  and  parts  of  vehicles  belonging  to 
oMer  civilization  ;  a  rickety  stable  and  a 


pig-pen  are  of  the  same  style  of  architecture 
I  as  the  house. 

I  A  strain  of  music  strikes  the  ear.  It 
'  comes   from  a  dwelling  that  possesses  an 

unusually  large  lawn  of  green,  velvety  ooze. 
'  You  observe  now  that  the  disposition  of  the 
I  oyster-shells    and    broken    bottles    on   this 
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lawn  betrays  tliat  the  owner  is  more  culti- 
vated than  the  average  citizen.  A  tomato- 
can  placed  exactly  in  the  center,  and  evi- 
dently not  cast  there  by  a  rude  or  careless 
hand,  In  a  manner  prepares  you  to  believe 
that  [he  pursuit  of  the  fine-arts  is  not  un- 
known within  this  humble  col.  The  owner, 
laboring  to  crush  the  notes  of  the  "  Danut>e 
Waltz  "  from  an  accordeon,  coines  forth.  He 
is  either  Dutch  or  German — "  Yarman,"  he 
says  at  last.  He  explains  that  the  accor- 
deon is  not  what  it  was ;  he  broke  it  last 
New-Year's  night  "  out  bell  snicklin'." 
This  custom  is  known  in  other  iiarts  of  the 
Neck  as  "  New-Year's  shooting."  On  New- 
Year's  Eve,  cro«'ds  of  rnen  and  boys  dress 
themselves  in  fantastic 
through  Die   Neck   and  lower  part  of  thi 


been  found  to  be  insuperable,  and  sonn 
inhabitants  have  managed,  by  industry  a.x-\ 
frugality,  to  acquire  large  and  valuable  true:; 
farms.  Excess  of  moisture  is  the  great  ^ 
enemy  to  the  trucker.  In  the  time 
drought  which  ruins  other  farmers  in  I  , 
moist  localities,  he  is  happy  ;  his  escul^  , 
bring  double  prices.  It  is  only  in  the  t  x  i 
of  floods  that  he  is  in  grief 

Along  the  river,  the  fields  of  bearded  r^^ 


city  all  night.  This  custom,  doubtless  a 
remnant  of  the  old  English  Christmas 
"  mumming,"  grows  year  by  year  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  mummers,  becoming  bolder, 
penetrate  as  far  north  as  Chestnut  street. 
This  custom,  attributed  in  New  York  to  the 
Dutch,  Is  not  unknown  in  Brooklyn,  where 
troops  of  fantasticals  parade  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  Christmas,  and  New-Year's. 

Truck-farming  in  the  Neck  is  not  an  un- 
profitable business.  The  market  is  near, 
and  the  objection  which  the  fastidious  make 
to  the  manure   used  in   the  Neck  has  not 


above  them  at  intervals,  and  the  repixt  <■ 
a  gun,  are  signs  that  the  sportamen  aie<i* 
In  a  comer  of  the  swamp  there  ii  a  pic^' 
uresque  cluster  of  novel  houses — "Rwlff 
Granges."  It  is  a  hamlet  of  canal-boOfi 
beyond  them  lie  the  tiny  boxt-hooMi  i* 
which  the  city  sportsmen  keep  thdr  Ait 
and  sometimes  spend  most  of  the  ■oaiint' 
and  autumn.  The  tide  is  low,  and  it  >^ 
easy  to  examine  this  tiaarrc  hamlcL  A 
row  of  canal-boats  rises  from  the  iwiiii^ 
'llie  one  nearest  to  us  has,  like  most  of  t^ 
<nhers,  a  second  story  added  to  the  bolt 
A  rude  balcony  is  at  either  end;    one  d 
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residences  is  distinguished  by 
ne,  and  you  almost  expect  to 
come  forth  in  a  love-lorn  rev- 
weekly  paper  in  her  hand,  to 
\i  tide  until  slie  can  step  from 
into  her  lover's  "scow."  Old 
the  most  important  feature  of 

It  is  phenomenally  neat.  The 
the  public  that  cider  and  cakes 

within,  but  the  exhibits  show 
ur-balls,  mint-stick  twisted  in 
itiem,  and  chunks  of  the  horse- 


shaped  gingerbread  of  the  last  generation, 
seemingly  petrified.  Jetsam  and  flotsam 
collected  from  the  great  river  lie  around  in 
every  direction — odds  and  ends  brought  in 
by  the  boats,  which,  more  than  once,  have 
also  brought  in  a  corpse  floating  out  from 
the  crowded  city,  in  which  there  seemed  to 
be  no  room  for  it. 

Out  of  doors,  boats  are  everywhere — and, 
hke  everything  else  in  the  Ma'sh,  amphibi- 
ous. The  flat-bottomed  skiff"  is  predominant. 
A  white  sail  flutters  against  the  sky,  and  the 
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steamer  to  Wilmington  passes,  sending  a 
crowd  of  mimic  breakers  up  among  the 
reeds.  A  canal-ljoat,  lying  against  the  bank, 
but  still  useful,  covered  with  pitch,  serves  as 
a  dwelling  for  several  people.  The  proprie- 
tor, a  pie  as  an  I -looking  young  Dutchman, 
who  seems  to  have  some  connection  with  the 
worit-sheds  and  dog-kennels  on  the  bank, 
nods  kindly.  He  is  well  satisfied  with  liis 
house;  it  is  weather-proof  and  he  pays  no 
rent.  His  wife  and  Ills  grandmother  hve  with 
him.  To  enter,  it  is  necessary  to  stoop. 
The  one  room  serves  for  all  purposes.  An 
old-fashioned  "  four-poster "  bed,  a  stove, 
a  quantity  of  cooking  utensils  in  picturesque 
confusion,  and  a  great  chest,  over  which 
hangs  a  pair  of  horns,  arc  the  chief  furniture 
of  this  interior.  Nearer  the  river,  around 
the  row  of  boat-houses,  lounge  a  few  i)oat- 
men  and  fishers,  getting  rL'.ady  rigging  or 
oars,  and  patching  boats  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign against  the  poetical  bobolink,  who, 
become  a  glutton,  is  fattening  in  the  reeds. 
In  summer  no  gunner  hamits  the  Neck  ; 
in  the  spring  and  winter  a  few  wild  fowl 
and  snijie  are  sometimes  bagged.  But  in 
the  fall^-on  the  first  of  SejXember — sports- 
men, boatmen,  and  "  pushers,"  who  pro- 
pel the  flat-bottometl  skiffs  through  the 
reeds,  swarm  into  tlie  Neck,  Anybody 
who  can  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  a  fowling- 
piece  sallies  forth,  and  many  are  the  pep- 
perings  of  shot  that  worthy  citizens  receive 
from  their  unskillful  brethren  in  search  of 
the  coveted  reed-bird,  whose  rich,  juicy 
flavor  resembles   that   of  the   ortolan,   so 


I  famous  in  Europe.  Toward  sunset  t'V' 
I  recd-birds  congregate  in  large  flocks,  a.'w~ 
.  then  the  slaughter  is  great,  and  the  nois& 
'  like  that  heard  on  any  unusually  jubilz^ 
:  Fourth  of  July.  Rail-birds  are  also  obje  ,« 
I  of  pursuit  in    the  Ma'sh ;  but  rail-shoot^^ 

can  be  enjoyed  only  at  high  tide,  as  -^ 
I  boat  must  be  pushed  over  the  reeds.  ^^ 
I  do  not  fly  until  danger  is  very  near,  and  -jj 
I  pusher  beats  for  the  game  with  his  f:k«/ 
,  ujitil  it  rises.     The  rail-bird,  when  u'Ouni:l«(f 

dings  to  the  reeds,  with  his  bill  atkope 
,  water,  and  tries  to  breathe  until  he  gctsg 
I  chance  to  est-ape.     A  few  plover  are  shot  at 

times,  but  they  are  wild  and  scarce,  and 
I  even  the  Ma'slier  seldom  boasts  of  having 
I  bagged  many  of  this  species. 

'  The  Old  Point  House,  with  the  solitary 
I  angler  on  its  pier,  catches  a  touch  of  roseate 

light  from  the  setting  sun.     A  sudden  cliiU 

has  come  over  the  land, 

I   Ihc  peach  \-  ihe 

The  white  sails  in  the  river,  the  shanties, 
the  wiiole  Ma'sh — even  the  puff  of  smokf 
from  a  gun  in  the  reeds — are  glorified- 
The  windows  of  the  factory  in  the  distance 
gloiv  like  fiery  eyes.  Whistle  after  whistle 
sounds  from  the  distant  "  city  of  liomK. 
It  is  si\  o'clock,  and  weaiy  feet  tramp  home- 
ward fnim  their  work  m  the  Neck,  ioa 
night,  misty,  chill,  and  silent,  except  for  the 
melancholy  chorus  of  the  frogs,  settles  over 
the  reed-fringed  Ma'sh. 
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THE   PEOPLE'S   PROBLEM.— I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

e  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
e  of  Massachusetts,  framed  in  the 
k>y  are  these  words : 

nd  of  the  institation,  maintenance,  and  ad- 
9n  of  government  is  to  secure  the  existence 
ly  politic,  to  protect  it,  and  to  furnish  the 
8  who  compose  it  with  the  power  of  enjoy- 
^y  and  tranquillity  their  natural  rights,  and 
igs  of  life :  and  whenrver  these  great  oijects 
tainedt  tki  people  have  a  right  to  alter  the 
^  and  to  take  measures  necessary  for  their 
tperityt  and  happittess" 

Ime  has  come  for  the  people  to  ex- 
is  "  right  to  alter  the  government." 
e,  no  doubt,  accomplished  under 
;ent  political  system  great  results. 
I  become  a  very  prosperous  people. 
!  established  it  as  a  fact,  that,  so  long 
n  nature  remains  substantially  what 
s,  free  speech,  a  free  press,  a  free 
every  man,  and  equal  rights  for  all 
ore  the  law,  are  the  only  safe  and 
idations  for  a  government. 
re  have  just  seen  a  most  singular 
;.  The  people  of  the  largest  and 
dty  in  the  country  have  made  a 
mest  effort  to  be  allowed  to  clean 
n  streets  with  their  own  money,  and 
I  their  own  lives  against  the  dangers 
!nce, — and  the  effort  has  failed.  The 
rhy  it  has  failed  is  that  the  people's 
oab,  the  very  men  who  should  have 
\  work,  have  made  a  powerful  com- 

to  hinder  the  work  from  being 
Lt  has  been  a  battle,  between  the 
m  the  one  side  and  the  men  who 
«  their  honest  servants  on  the  other 
nd  the  servants  have  won  the  battle, 
ly,  too,  in  this  matter,  which  has 
I  the  part  of  the  citizens  nothing 
sfibrt  to  save  life,  we  have  seen  our 
SdalSy  of  the  National,  State,  and 
ternments,  all  combined  together  to 
■•cfibrt  of  the  people  of  one  city. 
%m  inibstantially  the  same  state  of 
rneariy  every  large  center  of  wealth 
dh^n  in  the  country, — ^public  ofh- 
ilwnded  together  to  draw  money 
t  pnUic  treasury  instead  of  doing 

public  work.  We  have  the  same 
n  of  things  in  our  State  legislattires. 
iple's  work  is  not  well  done.  The 
offices  are  not  used  for  the  people's 
L  And  at  the  national  capital,  where 
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we  ought  to  have  a  body  of  public  servants 
watching  over  the  nation's  welfare,  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  are  wasting  their  time 
in  a  mere  struggle  for  place.  Great  national 
questions  need  to  be  wisely  handled  by  the 
men  who  control  our  national  afiairs.  But 
the  men  who  are  highest  in  the  nation's 
service  have  brought  the  business  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  a  stand-still, 
while  they  wrangle  over  the  appointment 
of  door-keepers  and  revenue  officials. 

The  people  are  angry.  They  do  well  to 
be  angry ;  but  they  are  angry  at  the  wrong 
thing.  They  are  angry  at  certain  men; 
they  should  be  angry  at  the  system,  which 
has  made  the  men  what  they  are. 

Our  political  machinery  has  a  radical, 
fundamental  fault  The  material  which  we 
use  in  our  public  service  is  the  same  that 
we  use  in  all  private  industrial  enterprises, 
— men — human  nature.  In  private  life  the 
material  serves  its  uses  most  nobly.  Yet  in 
our  public  affairs  we  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  downright  robbery  at  the  hands 
of  men  holding  public  place,  that  the  whole 
community  gives  a  sigh  of  relief,  when 
Congress  or  a  State  legislature  adjourns,  at 
the  thought  that  their  power  for  evil  is  for 
a  time  ended.  Yet  most  of  these  men  who 
fill  our  public  offices  are,  in  f^ivate  life, 
honest  men. 

But  to  say  that  there  is  some  fault  in  our 
p>olitical  machinery  avails  nothing.  We 
must  go  further  than  that,  and  find  precisely 
and  accurately  what  the  fault  is.  To  find 
out  what  the  precise  fault  is,  if  we  stop 
there,  will  avail  little.  We  must  find  what 
is  the  remedy.  And  even  to  find  the  pre- 
cise remedy  is  not  enough.  We  must  go 
further,  and  convince  men  that  the  remedy 
can  be  applied, — must  show  how  it  can  be 
applied. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  to  solve — it 
is  to  find  : 

(i)  The  precise  fault  in  our  political 
machinery. 

(2)  The  precise  remedy  for  the  fault 

(3)  The  precise  manner  of  applying  the 
remedy. 

The  present  series  of  papers  is  the  con- 
tribution of  one  individual  among  the 
people  to  the  effort  of  the  people  to  solve 
this  problem.  No  one  man  can  ever  hope 
to  solve  it  alone.     But,  eacVi  ^nVh^  m  Xi^ 
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own  thought,  in  due  time  the  combined 
wisdom  of  the  whole  people  will  work  out  a 
complete  result,  as  it  has  often  done  before. 


THE   GROWTH   OF  THE   ELECTION   MACHINE. 

The  matter  first  in  order  is  to  find  what  is 
the  precise  fault  in  our  political  machinery. 
And  the  plan  of  this  branch  of  the  inquiry — 
as  to  the  precise  fault  in  our  present  politi- 
cal machinery — ^is  to  ascertain  : 

(i)  The  main  purpose  of  the  people  in 
firaming,  one  hundred  years  ago,  our  present 
system  of  government. 

{2)  The  main  idea  in  the  people's  mind 
which  led  them  to  form  that  purpose. 

(3)  The  main  features  of  the  system  as 
they  have  developed. 

(4)  The  result  which  the  system,  as 
developed,  has  actually  given. 

(5)  The  main  reasons  why  the  system 
has  given  that  result;  and  then 

(6)  The  nature  and  sufficiency  of  the 
main  remedies  proposed. 

I.  The  main  purpose  of  the  people  in 
filming,  one  hundred  years  ago,  our  present 
system  of  government,  was  to  have  a 
p>eople's  government,  in  other  words,  that 

(i)  The  people  themselves,  by  turns, 
should  do  the  public  work. 

(2)  Public  officers,  the  chief  ones,  should 
be  chosen  by  the  people. 

(3)  Purine  officers  should  represent  the 
people's  will. 

(4)  Public  officers  should  be  responsible 
to  the  people. 

(5)  Power  should  be  kept  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  themselves — ^should  not  be  cen- 
tralized in  the  hands  of  the  people's  officials. 

II.  The  main  idea  in  the  people's  mind, 
which  led  them  to  form  that  purpose,  was 
that  public  officials  could  not  be  trusted. 

The  poHtical  history  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, down  to  that  time,  and  of  the  colonists, 
had  been  in  the  main  a  struggle  of  the 
people  against  the  king  for  the  liberties  of 
the  subject  or  citizen.  To  their  mind, 
government  was,  in  a  measure,  a  contest, 
between  the  people  and  their  rulers,  for 
fi-eedom.  And,  in  their  minds,  the  main 
point  to  be  secured  by  a  written  constitu- 
tion, was  liberty.  A  constitution  was,  above 
all  things,  a  bill  of  rights. 

III.  The  main  features  of  the  system,  as 
they  have  developed,  were — in  National, 
State,  and  local  governments  alike — 

(i)  Elections  were  to  be  held  by  direct 
yott  of  the  people. 


( 2 )  Elective  officers  were  to  be  very  many. 

(3)  Terms  of  office  were  to  be  fixed  and 
short. 

(4)  No  power  was  to  be  vested  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  any  one  man  or  body  of 
men.  Especially  the  chief  executive  was 
not  to  have  the  power  of  appointing  and 
removing  his  subordinates. 

ly.  As  a  result,  the  system  has  given  us, 
not  a  people's  government,  but  the  tyranny 
of  an  election  machine. 

(i)  It  has  turned  the  Crovemment  into  an 
election  machine. 

The  new  conditions  imder  which  we  now 
live  have  developed  faults  in  our  political 
machinery  which  were  not  foreseen.  When 
this  National  Government  was  framed,  no 
one  knew  what  the  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple was  to  become.  No  one  thought  how 
many  these  elective  offices  were  to  be,  what 
a  mass  of  this  election  work  would  have  to 
be  done,  or  how  large  a  number  of  public 
officials  we  were  to  have.  We  are  now 
fifty  millions  of  people ;  our  public  officials 
number  probably  three  himdred  thousand 
men.  The  work  of  holding  these  fi:equent 
elections  has  become  something  enormoui 
These  new  facts  have  developed  new  results. 
How  and  why  the  results  have  come,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  examine. 

Election  districts  have  become  very  large. 
The  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  is 
now  chosen  by  the  direct  vote  of  about 
two  hundred  thousand  electors,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of.  New  York  by  a  vote 
of  about  one  million,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  by  a  direct  vote  (for  the 
electoral  college  is  only  a  formal  thing)  of 
about  ten  millions. 

The  only  elections  with  which  the  fifameis 
of  our  constitutions  were  familiar  were  the 
elections  by  the  town-meetings,  where  the 
voters  of  one  small  town,  all  of  them  neigh- 
bors known  to  one  another,  met  in  one 
place,  and  acted  as  one  body.  The  choos- 
ing a  chief  executive  by  the  votes  of  ten 
mUlion  electors  was  a  thing  not  then  known. 

Elective  offices  have  become  very  many. 
Elections  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors  were 
confined  to  the  choice  of  two  or  Arw 
town  officials,  with  one  or  two  representa- 
tives to  the  colonial  legislatures.  At  s 
general  election  in  the  State  of  New  York 
at  the  present  day,  each  citizen  may  cist 
his  vote  for  the  following  officials:  * 
Governor,  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appcabi 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Secretary  d 
State,  Comptroller,  State  Treasurer,  Attor- 
ney-General, State  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
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strict  Attome3rs,  County  Judges,  State 
natois.  Members  of  Assembly,  Sheriff, 
nmty  Clerics,  Coroners,  Representatives 

Congress,  thirty-five  Presidential  Elec- 
rs  and,  in  addition,  for  the  many  city  and 
irn  ofiidalsy  who  are  made  elective. 
Elections,  too,  of  all  these  officials  are 
ry  frequent  Many  of  them  are  reiilected 
x^  year.  Few  terms  are  longer  than 
ree  jears. 

This  result  then  follows :  Assuming  that 
ray  single  man  in  the  whole  country, 
fioe-holder  and  private  citizen,  is  moved 
dy  bjjr  an  honest  wish  to  serve  the  com- 
lon  mterests  of  the  whole  people,  it  is 
ecessary,  from  the  great  size  of  the  elec- 
OD  districts,  the  great  number  of  voters, 
Dd  the  great  number  of  officers  to  be 
'Oted  for,  that  there  should  be  combination 
IS  to  candidates  before  the  election,  in 
ider  that  there  should  be  any  possibility 
if  a  choice  at  the  election.  These  combi- 
uiions  must  be  national,  for  elections  are 
utticmal.  These  combinations  must  have 
thdr  branches,  and  agents,  and  members  in 
evoy  State,  city,  and  town.  This  involves  a 
my  large  membership.  They  must  then  have 
Ms,  organization,  and  discipline,  or  they 
will  have  nothing  but  hopeless  confusion. 

The  next  result  which  follows  is  this: 
Hk  work  which  these  organizations  have 
to  do  is  so  vast,  that  the  ordinary  citizens 
*ho  have  to  follow  their  ordinary  daily 
CBlHogs  cannot  possibly  take  the  time  to 
k  it  Here  are  nominations  for  thou- 
ands  of  offices  to  be  made,  through  all  parts 
3f  the  coimtry;  millions  of  ballots  are  to  be 
printed ;  these  ballots  must  be  in  the  hands 
>f  tnisted  agents  at  every  voting-place  in 
!*Qy  State,  and,  to  pay  for  all  this  work, 
■ittoiey  must  be  found.  The  work  certainly 
Ub  into  the  hands  of  professionals,  who 
pre  to  it  their  whole  time  and  thought.  It 
*Miot  be  otherwise.  There  may  be,  from 
ti»e  to  time,  new  sets  of  professionals,  but 
3iie  or  another  set  of  professionals  will  al- 
*sys  do  this  work,  so  long  as  there  is  so 

Ka  mass  of  it  to  be  done.  Some  men 
an  idea  that  one  or  two  evenings  in  a 
fCir  spent  in  caucus  primary  meetings  will 
itt  right  all  the  affidrs  of  this  National  Gov- 
SOment  There  could  be  no  greater  delu- 
BOD.  The  work  of  these  election  organiza- 
iom  is  all  done  long  before  the  primaries 
iteet  It  must  be  so.  Every  large  organ- 
>Bd  body  is  controlled  by  the  men  at  the 
Mid,  and  those  men  at  the  head  do  their 
xoik  before  the  primary  meetings  are  held. 
k  men  who  attend  the  primary  meetings 


merely  witness  the  very  end  of  the  last 
scene  of  the  last  act  of  the  play,  when  the 
performers  come  forward  hand  in  hand  and 
make  their  combined  parting  salutations  to 
the  audience.  The  men  who  do  and  con- 
trol the  work  of  these  election  organizations 
give  to  it  more  than  two  or  three  hours  in 
one  or  two  evenings  in  each  year.  They 
give  to  it  substantially  their  whole  time, — 
as  the  men  must  do,  who  are  to  do  so  great 
a  work,  and  do  it  so  well. 

We  have,  next,  this  vital  point:  The 
fact  that  our  highest  officials,  who  are 
elected,  hold  their  places  only  for  a  fixed 
term  of  years  compels  all  our  officials,  the 
lowest  and  highest,  alike  and  together, 
to  become  the  members,  and  do  the 
work,  of  these  election  organizations.  Nat- 
urally, the  men  who  control  the  election 
organizations  take  for  themselves  the  chief 
offices — the  offices  which  control  the  ap- 
pointment of  subordinates.  The  chief  offi- 
cials at  the  end  of  their  term  have  another 
election  to  carry,  and  they  know  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  carry  it,  or  even  get  a 
nomination,  without  the  support  of  the  jslec- 
tion  organization.  They  cannot  get  the 
support  of  the  men  who  do  the  election 
work,  unless  they  pay  for  the  work 
with  appointments  to  office.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  holders  of  the  subordinate  offices 
know  that  their  superiors  are  compelled  to 
use  these  subordinate  offices  to  pav  the  men 
who  do  election  work.  The  suboroinates  are 
thus  driven  to  do  that  work  in  order  to  save 
their  places.  Both  sets  of  officials,  then, 
the  lowest  who  are  not  elected  as  well  as 
the  highest  who  are,  are  compelled  by  this 
one  powerful  common  interest,  which  presses 
on  every  man,  to  do  the  work  on  which  they 
all  depend  for  their  future, — to  do  election 
work  instead  of  the  people's  work,  and  to 
use  the  people's  offices  and  the  people's 
power  for  the  benefit  of  the  election  organ- 
ization instead  of  the  people.  But  it  is 
the  pressure  on  the  meti  at  the  head  which 
makes  the  effect  on  the  men  below,  and  on 
the  whole  body.  We  may  say  that  this  is 
not  a  proper  way  of  using  the  people's  offi- 
ces. That  is  very  true.  The  men  who  so 
use  the  offices  know  that  as  well  as  we  do. 
And  they  would  be  glad  to  use  the  offices 
for  the  natural  purpose,  to  have  honest 
work  done  in  an  honest  way,  if  the  system 
would  only  let  them  do  so.  It  is  not  their 
wish  to  endanger  life  and  health.  They 
are  compelled  to  do  it  by  a  pressure  that 
they  cannot  resist.  We  private  citizens^ 
in  our  efforts  to  do  rig)\t,Viave  conixckox^^ 
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to  deal  with  the  temptations  of  only  one 
individual ;  and  a  reasonable  number  of  men 
get  on  passably  well  under  that  burden. 
But  each  man  in  our  public  service,  in  his 
every  effort  to  do  what  is  right,  is  subjected 
to  the  combined  pressure  of  the  combined 
interest  of  the  whole  army  of  office-holders, 
— and  it  is  too  much. 

While,  too,  our  public  officials  are  at  all 
times  under  this  great  pressure  which  makes 
them  do  election  work,  the  main  body  of 
the  citizens  are  comparatively  under  no 
pressure  at  all  which  will  lead  them  to  do 
that  work.  The  ordinary  citizen  is  only 
indirectly  and  remotely  affected  by  the  re- 
sults of  elections.  With  our  public  officers 
it  is  a  question  of  bread.  And  the  men 
who  seciu-e  the  grand  prizes  in  politics  and 
achieve  the  great  political  reputations  do  it 
by  election  work.  Where  can  we  point  in 
our  whole  present  list  of  public  men  to  more 
than  one  or  two  who  have  done  any  great 
service  to  the  people,  or  who  have,  from 
such  service,  gained  any  reputation  ?  Men 
will  do  the  work  which  pays  them  best. 
Huqian  nature  is,  for  the  present,  thus  con- 
stituted. 

Another  element  is  now  gaining  great 
importance.  This  election  work  costs  large 
sums  of  money.  The  carrying  of  elections 
is  coming  to  be  a  question  of  the  longest 
purse.  It  is  now  fast  becoming  an  impossi- 
ble thing  for  any  man  to  get  a  nomination 
for  public  office  who  cannot  command,  in 
his  favor,  the  payment  of  large  sums  of 
money.  It  is  stated,  among  well-informed 
men,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be  true, 
that  it  now  costs  at  least  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  for  a  nomination  to  a  seat  on  the 
bench  in  either  of  the  highest  courts  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  For  a  long  time  it  has 
been  well  understood  that  money,  to  some 
amount,  is  a  necessary  thing  for  what  are 
called  the  "  legitimate  expenses  "  of  a  politi- 
cal campaign.  But  where,  in  these  days,  is 
the  limit,  either  in  kind  or  amount,  to 
"  legitimate  expenses  "  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  at  this  day,  nominations  to  public 
office  are  often  bought  outright,  and  paid 
for  in  money.  And  what  difference  is  there 
in  the  result  to  the  people,  whether  the 
article  sold  is  an  election,  or  a  nomination 
which  insures  an  election  ? 

The  position,  then,  is  this :  On  the  one 
hand,  the  election  work  is  so  vast  and  so 
continuous,  it  requires  the  use  of  so  many 
men,  the  management  of  such  large  organiza- 
tions, and  the  expenditure  of  such  large  sums 
of  money f  that  ordinary  citizens  cannot  do 


it  On  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  upon 
our  public  officials  is  so  great  that  they  must 
do  it.  The  result  is,  they  do  do  it  And 
they  can  do  little  else.  These  men  who 
should  be  doing  our  public  work  are  al- 
ways doing  election  work.  Our  daily  pditi- 
cal  hfe  is  one  long,  never-ending  series  of 
elections,  of  pound-keepers  and  presidents,— 
election  work  by  day,  and  election  work  bjr 
night, — one  year  and  the  next  year.  Wc 
turn  our  government  into  an  election  ma- 
chine. The  work  of  the  election  machine 
is  doney  always  quickly  and  well.  The  work 
of  the  people — that  S&to  be  done — when  die 
election  work  is  finished. 

That  is,  however,  only  the  beginning, 
—only  the  first-fruits  of  the  system.  We 
must  trace  the  other  results. 

(2)  This  election  machine  virtuaDy  dis- 
franchises the  people, — destroys  the  fite 
choice  by  the  people  of  their  public  officers. 

We  are  looking  now  at  what  is — not  at 
theories  of  what  should  be. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  citizen,  on  die 
day  of  election,  has  not  a  choice  between 
two  sets  of  printed  ballots,  or  that  he  is 
forced  to  vote  one  of  them  rather  than  die 
other  by  a  bayonet  or  a  policeman's  chib^ 
But  the  purpose  of  an  election  is  to  bafc 
citizens  use  their  judgments  as  to  men,  and 
not  merely  make  a  choice  between  two 
paper  lists.  And  the  point  which  I  shil 
here  try  to  establish  is,  that  under  oar 
present  system,  the  people  do  not  and  can- 
not use  their  judgment  as  to  men.  The 
people  become  a  mere  attachment  of  die 
election  machine,  and  register  its  decrees. 

The  details  of  the  growth,  of  the  devdop- 
ment,  are  these : 

In  the  first  place,  the  system  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  individual  voter,  and  fiv 
each  small  district,  to  act  with  soBue 
national  organization.  When  the  day  i 
election  comes,  the  single  voter  finds  I0 
one  voice  of  no  value — he  cannot  be  heaii 
He  must  combine  with  other  men.  A  large 
number  of  men  in  only  one  town  are  of  o^ 
value.  They  must  combine  with  other  mcB 
in  other  towns.  A  large  number  of  mcft 
in  a  single  State  (in  a  national  election)  aft 
of  no  value.  They  must  combine  with 
other  men  in  other  States.  And  these  com- 
binations must  be  made  long  before  tb^ 
election  comes.  Unless  the  voter  wishes  10 
throw  his  vote  away,  he  must  vote  witb 
some  national  organization,  and  in  die  fsA 
the  national  organization,  however  it  maf 
begin,  will  certainly  fall  into  the  bands  cf 
professionals.    The  process  of  dectkm  cen- 
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tralixes  :  the  individual  voter  and  the  single 
district  become  nothing;  the  national  organ- 
ization becomes  everything. 

These   national    organizations,  however 
they  may  begin,  in  course  of  time  become 
two.     Some  of  the  peoples  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent  have  not  yet  enjoyed  the 
perfect  fruit  of  the  perfect  system.     But  to 
have  more    than   two    such   organizations 
defeats  the  purpose  of  having  any.    We  have 
only  two.     That  is  the  form  of  our  growth. 
The  vote   of  the  individual,  in   course 
of  time,  becomes  merely  a  vote  against  one 
of  these  two  organizations. 

Usually,  as  far  as  concerns  the  real  work 
which  our  officers  are  to  do, — the  work  of 
cleaning  streets,  building  aqueducts  and 
sewers,  regulating  canals  and  railroads,  man- 
aging the  post-office  and  our  national  police, 
the  anny  and  navy, — ^the  men  of  one  organi- 
zation are  really  no  worse  than  those  of  the 
other.  But  the  voter  cannot  bring  himself  to 
think  so.  As  to  either  set  of  men,  he  really 
bows  little  or  nothing.  But  when  election- 
day  comes,  everything  is  massed.  The 
voter  forgets  the  matter  of  men.  It  is  not 
then,  to  his  mind,  a  question  whether  this 
nan  or  that  man  will  better  clean  the  streets, 
or  manage  the  army  and  post-office,  but  it  is 
the  matter  of  handing  over  the  control  of 
the  whole  government,  National,  State,  and 
local  combined,  to  the  other  organization. 
And  this  result  seems  to  him  a  great  danger, 
in  comparison  with  which  individual  men 
*rc  not  to  be  weighed.  He  then  votes,  not 
on  men,  but  on  organizations,  and  not  so 
iQttch  for  his  own  organization,  as  against 
the  other  one.  For  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  not  an  intelligent  Democrat  in  the 
<^try  who  is  not  Sioroughly  disgusted 
^h  the  acts,  for  the  last  ten  years,  of  the 
professional  politicians  of  his  own  organiza- 
tion, nor  is  there  an  intelligent  Republican 
^  is  not  equally  disgusted  with  the  acts 
<^ti)e  professionals  of  his  organization.  The 
^est,  clear-minded  men  of  both  organiza- 
tions (and  those  men  are  the  large  majority 
<rfboth)  are  entirely  of  one  mind, — that  the 

K^onal  politicians  on  both  sides  do  as 
y  as  men  can ;  but  the  voters  on  each 
•dc  fear  the  machine  men  on  the  other  side 
*Httie  more  than  they  do  their  own. 

These  two  organizations  have,  at  last, 
tittottgh  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  be- 
JJjnc  only  the  two  parts  of  one  machinery. 
The  ^adual  adaptation  of  these  election 
<^^pmzations  to  their  work,  in  accordance 
•&  the  regular  processes  of  growth,  under 
^Wdi  organs  vary  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 


individual  organism,  and  individual  organ- 
isms vary  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  nature, 
has  gradually  made  these  election  organi- 
zations fitted  to  their  ends,  and  has  made 
them  lose  all  the  connection  they  ever  had 
with  real  public  measures.  They  began  with 
being  combinations  of  citizens,  based  on  real 
differences  of  opinion,  as  to  matters  which  at 
the  time  deeply  interested  the  people.  They 
have  at  last  ceased  to  be  anything  more 
than  mere  machineries  to  struggle  for  plun- 
der. The  men  who  do  the  voting  still 
have  their  differences  of  opinion  on  differ- 
ent matters.  The  men  who  do  the  acting, 
who  divide  the  offices,  take  any  set  of 
opinions  (as  organizations)  which  will  serve 
their  purpose.  They  are  compelled  to  do 
so.  It  is  not  their  wish,  but  they  must  fit 
their  wares  to  their  market.  They  are 
under  the  necessity  of  carrying  elections. 
They  make  their  principles,  or  rather  their 
platforms,  to  fit  this  necessity.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  men  of  honest  intentions  in 
the  nominating  conventions  of  the  day.  But 
it  is  well  understood  how  platforms  are  made, 
by  the  mere  stringing  together  of  a  few 
"sounding  and  glittering  generalities"  which 
every  one  agrees  to,  and  by  striking  out 
everything  bearing  on  matters  of  real  prac- 
tical interest  which  may  make  any  danger 
of  losing  votes.  We  talk  of  the  declarations 
of  principles  in  platforms,  and  of  platforms 
being  good  or  bad — how  much  longer  are 
we  to  amuse  ourselves  with  this  nonsense  ? 
The  men  on  either  side  will  give  us  any 
platform  we  wish.  These  two  great  organ- 
izations of  this  present  day  profess  to  make 
much  of  the  difference  between  centralization 
and  decentralization.  Each  organization 
alike  is  in  favor  of  centralization  of  power 
in  its  own  hands,  and  of  decentralization  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  other, — and  that 
is  all  the  difference  between  them.  Their 
"  platforms  "  are  mere  words.  These  two 
sets  of  professional  election- managers,  who 
pretend  to  have  these  great  differences  over 
great  questions,  are  playing  two  parts  in  a 
farce.  Either  one  of  them  will  trade  with 
the  other  for  half  of  the  people's  offices, 
when  they  cannot  have  the  whole.  It  is 
perfectly  well  understood  that,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  same  set  of  men  under 
two  names  manage  both  political  organiza- 
tions. The  same  men  attend  the  primary 
meetings  of  both,  nominate  the  candidates, 
draw  the  platforms,  print  the  ballots,  dis- 
tribute them,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  do  the  counting.  Well-informed 
men  have  no  doubt  that  tVie  \asl  t\tc\A!cyQS> 
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for  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  have 
been,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  managed  on 
a  distinct  agreement,  as  to  casting  and 
counting  ballots,  made  between  the  political 
managers  in  the  State  of  New  York,  who 
wear  two  sets  of  names.  Few  intelligent 
men  have  a  doubt  that  bargains  of  the  same 
kind  are  made  at  every  election  between 
the  two  sets  of  professionals  at  Washington. 
The  very  essence  of  their  creed,  according 
to  their  own  saying,  is  that  there  will  be 
grea^  danger  to  the  country  if  men  of  what 
is  called  the  opposing  organization  shall 
fill  any  of  the  public  offices.  In  Washing- 
ton and  Albany  and  New  York,  and  every- 
where else  through  the  country,  these  men 
have  always  made  bargains  with  each  other 
to  divide  the  public  offices  when  either  one 
set  could  not  have  the  whole.  It  is  their 
trade.  The  whole  thing  is  a  sham,  a  game 
between  two  sets  of  gamblers,  with  the  peo- 
ple for  the  victim.  I  do  not  mean  that 
there  are  not  many  honest  men  who  are 
prominent  in  each  of  these  organizations, 
who  have  no  idea  of  deceiving  themselves 
or  any  one  else.  But  this  is  the  working  of 
the  machinery, — this  is  the  certain  result, 
•assuming  the  best  of  intentions  to  exist  on 
ail  hands. 

The  process  of  election  has  become  a 
mere  form.  It  has  been  superseded  by  that 
of  nomination,  the  process  of  nomination 
has  faUen  into  the  hands  of  the  professional 
election  workers,  the  professional  election 
workers  have  fallen  under  the  control  of 
their  leaders,  and  the  leaders  trade  and  bar- 
gain over  the  people's  offices,  and  keep  up 
the  form  of  two  "  parties  **  (as  they  are 
called),  to  catch  our  votes.  We  do  not  elect 
our  officers.  They  are  appointed  for  us  by 
the  managers  of  the  machine.  We  talk  of 
two  **  parties."  There  is  only  one  party,  of 
two  parts.  It  is  time  to  name  names. 
What  difference  does  it  make  to  us  whether 
our  public  officials  are  appointed  for  us  by 
Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling,  or  by  Mr.  John 
Kelly,  or  by  the  two  acting  in  concert,  or  by 
their  successors  ?  We  are  disfranchised,  none 
the  less  so  that  we  are  allowed  to  walk 
decorously  to  the  polls,  and  there  please 
ourselves  with  the  dioice  between  two  sets 
of  printed  papers,  prepared  by  the  same 
men,  but  with  different  sets  of  names  on 
them,  with  the  eagle  at  the  top  printed  it 
may  be  from  different  dies.  Are  we  to  call 
this  kind  of  performance  "popular  elec- 
tion"? Mr.  John  Kelly  and  some  of  his 
coadjutors  in  another  **  hall/'  a  sl^ort  time 


since,  drew  lots  publicly,  in  our  very  eyes, 
for  the  appointment  of  our  representatives 
to  Congress.  The  business  of  the  great 
election-mill  goes  on  from  year  to  year. 
The  names  of  the  members  of  the  firm  at 
times  change,  new  partners  are  admitted; 
there  is  at  times  a  different  distribution  made 
of  the  interests  in  the  business.  At  tiroes, 
the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones  change 
places. 

(3)  This  election  machine  makes  slaves 
of  our  public  officials. 

The  set  of  men  now  in  public  place  are  in 
private  life  generally  men  of  honest  deal- 
ings.    By  far  the  greater  number  of  them 
would  really  wish  to  give  the  people  good 
work,  if  they  were  free  to  do  so.     Docs  any 
one  doubt  that  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States — a  man  of  great  ability,  a  ttaxk 
of  great  ambition,   with  the  •  eyes  of  tfic 
world  on  him,  and  with  the  possibility  o( 
making  a  great  name  for  himself  if  he  shonld 
serve  the  people  well — wishes  to  give  th^ 
people  the  best  work  he  knows  how  to  give  ? 
But  what  can  he  do  ?     He  cannot  mak.^ 
his  own  choice  of  one  of  his  own  subordS' 
nates.     It  is,  indeed,  the  custom  to  confiif 
the  cabinet  officers  whom  he  selects;  buMM 
there  his  power  ceases,  and  that   powe^ 
under  the  present  system  of  a&iis  is  really 
nothing. 

That,  however,  is  not  all.     The  momcr^t 
a  president  is  elected,  the  men  who  hav^ 
elected  him  clamor  for  their  pay.    If  he  wcr«c 
free  to  act  his  own  will,  his  simple  despair 
at  being  unable  to  satisfy  all  the  claimant^y 
and    his   weariness    at    their    importunity^* 
would  drive  him,  if  he  were  human,  to  re- 
fuse to  make  a  single  removal  finom  offic^ 
unless  for  cause,  in  the  ordinary  course 
administration.      But  he   knows  that 
only  does  he  owe  his  past  election  to 
members  of  the  election   organization,  b^Mt 
that  they  are  the  men  who  can  give  bitf* 
the  next  one.     At  least,  he  cannot  get  tim^ 
next  election  without  them.     He  may,  it** 
deed,  lose  it  with  them.     Moreover,  every 
official  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  nearly 
every  man  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact 
depends  in  the  same  way  on  the  dcctio** 
machine  for  his  future.     Every  man  aroon^ 
him  besets  him  with  all  kinds  of  influence^ 
and  all  kinds  of  arguments,  to  use  all  the 
powers  of  his  office  for  the  purposes  of  the 
election   machine.     The   whole    power  of 
this  vast  organization  is  concentrated  against 
him.     And  it  is  the  same  with  every  officii 
in  the  service.     The  combined  force  of  the 
whole  organization  is  brought  to  bear  od 
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;ach  official  to  compel  him  to  use  the 
>oweis  of  his  office  for  the  common  needs. 
Vjid  if  a  man  has  at  times  the  courage  to 
efuse  so  to  use  his  office,  sooner  or  later  he 
irill  lose  his  place. 

Our  public  officials,  in  short,  are  a  set  of 
laves.     The  greatest  slave  among  them  is 
he  man  in  the  highest  place.     No  public 
>fficer  can  follow  his  own  will  or  his  own 
judgment  in  his  official  action.     Give  every 
xian  his  due.     I  have  no  great  admiration 
for  the  men  who  are  now  charged  with  the 
duty  of  cleaning  the  streets  of  New  York. 
But  they  are  driven,  by  the  system  under 
irhich  they  live,  to  do  precisely  what  they 
have  done, — to  make  as  many  places  as  can 
\/t  made,  and  spend  as  much  money  as  can 
be  spent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people's  mas- 
ters instead  of  the  people.     They  are  the 
creatures  of  the  system.     We  all  know  that 
there  are  two  or  three  men — ^the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  United  States 
Senators   from  New  York,  and  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States — who  could, 
by  a  word  honesdy  spoken,  give  to  the  city 
of  New  York  clean  streets,  and  save  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  lives.     The 
word  is  not  spoken.    These  gentlemen  would 
be  glad,  if  they  could,  to  give  us  clean 
streets  and  save  life.     But  what  shall  they 
do?    The  election  work  carmot  be  had, 
unless  it  is  paid  for. 

{4)  The  system  centralizes  power  in  the 
bands  of  an  oligarchy. 

Centralization  of  power  was  the  great 
dread  of  our  ancestors,  though  the  phrase 
'^  one  which  they  did  not  then  use.  That, 
specially,  they  meant  to  avoid.  The  ma- 
chinery which  they  framed  has  given  us 
centralized  power  in  its  most  centralized 
fcnn.  The  Czar  of  Russia  is  learning  that  he 
loust  submit  his  will  to  the  will  of  his  people. 
Bot  what  do  the  managers  of  the  election 
"Wchine  care  for  the  will  of  the  people? 
Soch  large  bodies  as  these  national  elec- 
poQ  organizations  must  have  heads.  It 
»  the  working  of  nature's  laws.  And  the 
heads  of  the  national  election  machine  sub- 
stantially control  the  appointment  and  re- 
moval— and  therefore  the  action— of  every 
official  in  the  land,  through  the  National, 
State,  and  local  governments.  It  is  a  great 
power. 

(S)  The  system  destroys  the  responsibility 
of  public  servants. 

The  phrase,  responsibility  of  public  serv- 
aotSy  means,  if  it  is  to  have  any  meaning, 
ieqx>Dsibility  for  their  official  work,  and  it 
should  mean  that  an  official  who  fails  to  do 


well  his  official  work  can  be  removed  from 
his  office,  and  removed  at  once.  This  is  the 
only  kind  of  responsibility  worth  having, 
and  this  we  do  not  have.  The  system  does 
not  secure,  nor  tend  to  secure,  individual 
responsibility  for  individual  action.  When 
the  day  of  election  comes,  individual  action 
of  single  men  is  forgotten.  Then  it  becomes 
a  question  (so  we  think)  of  "  parties  "  and 
"  principles  ";  then  every  voter  is  filled  with 
the  fear  lest  the  control  of  the  whole  gov- 
ernment may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  op- 
posing branch  of  professionals.  Even  if 
elections  were  entirely  free,  if  they  were 
not  controlled  and  managed  by  the  election 
machine,  good  candidates  are  weighed 
down  with  the  impopularity  of  other  men, 
and  bad  candidates  are  helped  by  the  good 
deeds  of  other  men.  Individuals  do  not 
stand  on  their  own  merits.  There  are 
many  other  points  which  cannot  be  urged 
in  a  paper  of  this  compass.  But  the  funda- 
mental difficulty  is  that  the  only  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility which  is  enforced  under  our 
present  system  is  responsibility  for  service 
to  the  election  organization,  not  for  service 
to  the  people, 

(6)  The  system  destroys  the  efficiency  of 
our  public  service. 

I  do  not  mean  that  no  good  work  is  done 
by  our  present  government  officials.  There 
are,  as  we  all  know,  many  old  and  well- 
trained  public  servants  who  do  good  work. 
They  do  it  for  the  reason  that  they  are  old 
and  well-trained  servants.  They  keep  their 
places,  when  they  keep  them,  because  the 
men  who  hold  the  positions  at  the  head  find 
that  the  work  of  the  departments  cannot 
possibly  be  done  without  keeping  in  office 
some  of  these  men  of  experience.  Else 
the  public  business  would  come  to  a 
stand-still. 

But  it  is  the  tendencies  of  the  system 
with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

The  system  Unds  to  drive  all  the  best 
men  out  of  the  public  service.  It  would  be 
for  the  individual  interest  of  each  head  of  a 
department  or  office  to  choose  the  most 
efficient  men  that  he  could  find,  to  do  the 
work  of  the  office  under  him.  For  he  would 
be  the  man  who  would  get  the  reputation  for 
it.  And  if  there  were  no  external  pressure  on 
him,  if  he  were  independent,  his  own  indi- 
vidual interest  would  make  him  take  that 
course.  If  he  were  to  try  to  make  his  ap- 
pointments from  motives  of  favoritism  or 
corruption,  he  would  certainly  concentrate 
on  his  head  all  the  odium  which  should 
arise  from  the  short-coming;s  oC  bk  h)Vvo\^  ^^* 
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partment  Centralization  of  odium  is,  how- 
ever, a  remedy  which  we  do  not  have.  There 
is  pressing  on  him  the  power  which  controls 
his  future,  and  which  he  dares  not  disobey. 
It  is  the  desire  for  reputation  or  popularity 
which  brings  into  our  public  service  many 
of  the  men  who  get  there, — and  it  is  not  a 
bad  reputation  that  they  wish.  Secure  to 
them  good  reputation  and  good  wages  for 
good  work,  would  they  not  do  their  work 
as  well  as  they  could  ?  As  it  is,  they  give 
up  the  reputation.  Gradually  the  result  is, 
the  men  who  give  their  time  only  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  are  weeded 
out  of  the  service,  and  the  men  who  do  the 
election  work  are  brought  in,  and  kept  in. 
It  is  the  law  of  nature,  the  survival  of  the 
fittest — for  the  special  work  to  be  done. 

Moreover,  the  system  tends  to  keep  out 
the  honest  working-men  who  wish  to  enter 
the  service,  and  who  would  be  taken  into  it 
under  a  normal,  natural  condition  of  things. 
Men  who  have  honest  work  of  their  own  to 
do,  which  pays  them  honest  wages,  will  not, 
as  a  rule,  go  into  a  service  which  is  full  of 
uncertainties.  They  cannot  afford  to  give 
up  one  year  or  two  years  of  their  time,  and 
sacrifice  their  private  interests,  without 
having  the  same  certainty  which  they  have 
in  private  life,  that  of  permanent  employ- 
ment, if  they  do  their  work  well.  The  ten- 
dency of  our  present  system  is  to  draw  into 
the  public  service  only  adventurers,  men 
who  have  not  been  able  to  command  suc- 
cess elsewhere.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  election  work,  a  very  large  part  of  it 
(and  the  work  is  such  as  the  system  neces- 
sarily makes  it),  is  not  work  which  any  man 
who  has  a  decent  self-respect  will  consent 
to  do. 

The  system,  too,  makes  it  impossible  that 
the  men  who  remain  in  the  service  should 
do  the  best  work  they  are  able  to  do.  And 
the  main  difficulty  here  is  in  our  having  the 
term  system  for  the  men  at  the  head  of  the 
service.  No  one  has  titne  to  learn  his  work. 
There  is  no  difference,  on  this  point,  between 
the  work  in  the  public  service  and  work  in 
private  life.  They  both  require  time,  to  learn 
how  to  do  them,  and  the  men  at  the  head 
surely  do  not  need  less  time  than  the  men 
at  the  foot  of  the  service.  Where  is  it  that 
skill  and  experience  are  needed  the  most  ? 
Of  all  wonderful  ideas,  the  most  wonderful  is 
that  held  by  some  friends  of  civil-service 
reform  who  urge  that  the  subordinates  in 
our  public  service  must  have  experience, 
but  the  men  at  the  top  of  the  service  can 
get  on  without  it    What  is  there  so  miracu- 


lous about  street-cleaning,  aquedu 
offices,  and  treasury  operations,  w 
for  training  in  subordinates  only,  i 
brains  only  at  the  foot  of  the  orga 
And  it  is  impossible  for  any  men  \ 
perience  at  their  work  who  are  goi 
out  of  office  once  in  two  or  three  y 
even  this  is  not  the  main  evil.  ' 
evil  is  that,  while  the  men  are  in  o 
must  give  their  time  and  thought  t 
work. 

Aside,  however,  from  the  qu 
training  individuals,  the  system 
impossible  for  the  public  service  t< 
an  efficient  working  organizatioi 
especially  it  is  that  we  need  tL 
here  especially  is  it  necessary  that 
at  the  head  should  not  be  a 
changing,  and  should  not  be  the 
the  election  organization.  Ever 
depends  for  its  efficiency  on  the  n 
top.  They  are  the  men  who  are 
ize,  if  there  is  to  be  any  organizatio 
are  the  men  who  are  to  enforce  re 
ity,  if  responsibility  is  to  be  enforce 
are  the  only  men  who  can  have 
rate  knowledge  as  to  the  fitness  a 
try  of  subordinates.  Throughout  tl 
but  with  the  heads  of  the  service  i 
anywhere  else,  men  must  have 
find  their  places,  to  learn  their  w( 
their  work,  and  to  become  adjust 
another  in  a  smoothly  working  org 

In  short,  the  system  tends  to 
best  men  who  are  in  the  service 
to  keep  the  best  men  who  are  o 
service  fix)m  coming  in,  to  hinder 
in  the  service  from  doing  their  I 
and  to  hinder  the  men  in  the  sei 
becoming   an   efficient   or^anizad 
more  than  that  be  said  agamst  an; 
7)  The  system  corrupts  the  publ 
t  was  at  first  both  the  principl 
practice  to  appoint  and  remove  p 
cers  simply  for  the  reason  that  the 
or  unfit  to  do  their  special  work, 
tem  went  on  well  enough  until  th 
work  became  so    enormous  and 
well.     But  now  the  working  of  our 
elections    and    appointments   has 
nothing  but  a  buying  and  selling  • 
It  is  not  that  the  men  who  control 
tion  organizations  wish   to  make 
trade.     But  they  cannot  help  it 
the  statutes  and  civil-service  rule 
may,  a  way  will  always  be  found 
them,  so   long   as  the  men  who 
appointing  power  are  the  slaves  of 
tion  organization.     They  must  aj 
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le  command  of  the  election  managers,  or 
leir  political  career  is  ended. 
The  next  step  in  corruption  often  and 
irdy  follows.  Men  who  once  form  the 
ibit  of  selling  appointments,  official  action 
f  one  kind,  soon  learn  to  sell  official  action 
f  all  kinds.  And  men  who  sell  places  and 
flSdal  action  for  place  will  learn  to  sell 
lem  for  money.  But  it  is  not  the  manner 
f  pa3rment  that  concerns  the  people.  Of 
rhat  difference  is  it  to  the  people,  when 
fffidal  action  is  sold,  whether  payment  is 
Dade  in  money,  or  some  other  thing  of  value  ? 

(8)  The  system  gives  the  control  of  the 
>ublic  service  to  the  great  money  powers. 

There  is  always  a  set  of  rich  and  power- 
ful interests  in  the  land  that  can  be  helped 
or  injured  by  the  official  action  of  our  public 
officers.  There  are  the  iron  and  coal  inter- 
ests, the  railroads,  the  telegraphs,  the  oil 
monopoly,  and  many  others  which  need  not 
be  mentioned.  In  former  years,  our  legis- 
Ittois  were  men  in  whose  hands  property 
of  all  kinds,  the  interests  of  the  rich  and 
poor  alike,  were  safe.  It  is  not  so  now. 
The  election  machine  has  driven  our  best 
men  out  of  the  public  service,  and  has 
Vnrered  the  standards  of  many  of  the  men 
who  are  left  in  the  service,  until  property  is 
not  safe  from  their  attacks.  The  men  who 
OiUiage  the  election  organizations,  and  who 
ue  thereby  enabled  to  control  the  action  of 
oor  public  officials,  are  compelled  to  use 
bige  amounts  of  money.  The  result  is  that 
the  professional  politicians  have  become 
(with,  of  course,  many  honorable  exceptions 
of  men  who  resist  temptation,  and  are  true  to 
^^own  sense  of  right  and  justice)  an  army 
of  marauders.  They  plunder  every  rich 
enterprise  which  comes  within  their  reach. 
Iliey  are  the  feudal  barons  of  this  country 
*Qd  this  age,  with  new  methods.  The 
l^geon  of  the  law  has  taken  the  place 
of  Uie  spear  and  battle-ax.  It  is  a 
weqK>n  much  more  deadly  to  the  victim, 
^  much  safer  to  the  thief  who  uses  it. 
Ilse  great  corporations,  like  the  wealthy 
Hebrew  merchants  of  the  Middle  Ages,  are 
compelled,  in  self-protection,  to  pay  tribute 
to  these  brigands,  under  what  we  call  a  free 
8o?emment.  It  is  a  very  costly  investment 
to  tile  corporations.  No  one  gets  any  solid 
8ood  from  it.  No  honest  citizen  is  a  gainer, 
^  is  the  free-lance,  who  gets  the  plunder, 
ff  he  could  only  be  put  in  the  way  of  eam- 
Of  honest  wages  by  an  honest  service  of 
toy  kind,  all  parties  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fted.  However^  so  it  is,  that  the  rich 
ooq)ocatioii8  find  it  necessary  to  pay  ransom 


money  to  the  managers  of  the  election 
machine,  and  they  do  so  regularly,  to  the 
men  on  both  sides.  These  rich  corporations 
are  now  the  powers  who  control  the  machin- 
ery of  this  Government,  National,  State, 
and  local,  as  to  measures  which  affect  any 
interests  of  theirs,  and  they  are  enabled  to 
do  so  by  keeping  regularly  in  their  pay  the 
men  who  control  the  election  machine,  both 
parts  of  it.  It  makes  to  them  no  difference 
which  part  of  the  machine  happens  for  the 
time  to  be  in  office,  as  the  term  is.  They 
pay  both  sides,  at  the  same  time.  It  is  all 
one  concern.  What  is  the  reason  that 
nothing  is  done  about  the  tariff  in  Congress? 
The  old  professional  political  hacks  on  both 
sides,  the  men  who  control  the  election 
machinery,  are  in  the  pay  of  the  iron  and 
coal  interests.  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
it  is  the  railroad  and  canal  and  oil  interests 
that  control  our  legislation.  The  principles 
have  been  laid  down  for  us,  in  the  testi- 
mony given  under  oath  before  a  committee 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
by  one  of  the  leading  railroad  men  in  the 
country.  He  says,  as  to  his  regular  method 
of  operations :  "  We  had  to  look  after  four 
States — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio ;  and  have  helped  men  in 
all  of  them ;  //  was  the  custom^  when  men 
received  nominations,  to  come  to  me  for 
contributions ;  and  I  made  them,  and  con- 
sidered them  good  paying  investments  for 
the  company.  In  a  Republican  district  I 
was  a  strong  Republican ;  in  a  Democratic 
district  I  was  Democratic ;  in  doubtful  dis- 
tricts I  was  doubtful ;  in  politics  I  was  an 
Erie  Railroad  man  every  timeJ*  And  his 
successors  are  so  still. 

(9)  This  election  machine  defies  the  peo- 
ple's will. 

It  is  true  that  oiu*  public  servants,  for 
many  years,  until  the  growing  mass  of  elec- 
tion work  in  time  developed  this  election 
machinery,  did  represent  public  opinion. 
They  were,  in  substance,  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  they  respected  the  people's 
wishes.  There  were,  from  time  to  time, 
many  instances  when  public  officials  did 
acts  which  public  opinion  did  not  approve. 
But,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  year  1870 
was  the  first  time  in  our  history  when  the 
men  who  were,  in  form,  elected  by  the 
people,  to  be  the  people's  servants,  said,  in 
so  many  words,  that  they  would  use  the 
people's  power  and  the  people's  treasury 
according  to  their  own  will.  The  result 
was  not  doubtful.  That  one  set  of  men 
went  down  before  the  people's  wtalVv,    TV^fc 
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figure-heads  and  leaders  of  the  machine  had 
to  be  changed.  Ten  years  later,  another 
set  of  men,  emboldened  by  their  repeated 
successes,  took  the  same  position,  with  the 
same  result.  Men  may  change,  but  the 
methods  remain.  Can  we  say  tiiat  there  is 
any  limit  to  the  boldness  of  these  men,  and 
where  shall  we  place  the  limit  of  their 
power  ? 

(10)  In  such  a  state  of  things  a  healthy 
national  life  and  growth  is  an  impossible 
thing.  These  periodical  convulsions  of  the 
whole  national  fabric  (which  we  call  elec- 
tions) waste  the  people's  money,  derange 
the  people's  industries,  divide  the  people's 
strength,  waste  the  people's  time  in  fiiiitless 
strife  over  dead  issues  of  the  past,  and  cor- 
rupt the  people's  conscience. 

The  cost  to  the  people  of  operating  this 
election  machinery  is  something  enormous. 
The  cost  of  general  parliamentary  elections 
in  England,  as  shown  by  official  reports, 
would  seem  to  be  not  far  from  one  poimd 
sterling  to  the  vote.  In  many  instances  it 
is  much  more.  That  figure  does  not  cover 
all  the  real  cost,  only  the  acknowledged 
cost.  When  we  take  into  view  the  great 
number  of  offices  here  to  be  voted  for,  the 
vast  extent  of  country  over  which  this 
election  work  is  to  be  done,  the  number 
of  ballots  to  be  printed,  the  meetings  to 
be  held,  the  processions,  the  banners, 
the  bands  of  music,  I  cannot  see  how 
the  expense  of  a  general  election  in  a 
Presidential  year  can  possibly  be  less  than 
five  dollars  a  vote,  laying  out  of  considera- 
tion any  items  which  would  be  called 
improper.  At  the  last  election,  over  nine 
million  votes  were  cast.  That  would  make 
an  expenditure  of  forty-five  millions  of 
dollars.  In  some  form  the  people  pay 
all  this.  When,  then,  we  consider  the 
injury  to  the  people's  interests  firora  the 
neglect  that  the  pubHc  work  suffers,  no  one 
can  estimate  the  money  loss  to  the  public 
which  results  from  this  never-ending  series 
of  elections.  If  there  were  any  sufficient 
or  satisfactory  result,  we  could  endure  it. 
But  to  pay  forty-five  million  dollars  for  a 
change  from  Mr.  John  Kelly  to  Mr.  Roscoe 
Conkling  is  an  unwise  expenditure. 

Each  one  of  these  great  national  excite- 
ments, which  we  call  a  presidential  election, 
makes  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  nation's 
industries.  No  one  can  tell  what  will  be 
the  result  to  commerce  and  manufactures 
fix>m  a  change  in  the  men  who  are  at  the 
head  of  our  national  affairs.  It  is  not  that 
the  new  men  will  really  have  bad  intentions. 


or  that  they  have  any  new  set  of  measures 
which  they  propose  to  carry  into  effect 
But  they  are  almost  invariably  ignorant  of 
the  nation's  affairs.  Even  if  their  purposes 
be  the  best,  a  new  administration,  fix)m  mere 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  money  and  trade, 
may  adopt  measures  which  will  make  a 
money  loss  of  many  millions  of  doUars,  and 
throw  out  of  employment  many  thousands 
of  poor  men.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the 
people  will  survive  these  troubles ;  the  Gov- 
ernment will  go  on  in  spite  of  them;  but 
the  injury  is  there,  and  cannot  be  avoided 
The  fear  of  it  alone  is  enough  to  cause  for 
a  time  a  stagnation  in  all  business  enter- 
prises. 

These  contests  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  election  machine  do,  moreover,  an  in- 
jury which  cannot  be  weighed,  in  dividing  the 
people's  strength  in  times  of  danger.    In  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  we  had  practically  hatf 
the  Northern  people  arrayed  in  active  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government.    In  the  war  of  1 81  ^  > 
we  had  the  same  thing.   In  the  history  of  tls^ 
last  few  years  in  England,  nearly  one-bal^ 
the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  Eng^is^l^ 
people  has  been  actively  engaged  in  emba^' 
rassing  the  operations  of  the  Government  0-^ 
a  time  when  a  people  should  be  united.   A-^ 
this  present  time,  the  people  of  the  Unit^^ 
States,  North  and  South,  sincerely  wish  fc^ 
peace  and  rest,  for  simply  an  opportunity  t^^ 
work.     But  once  in  four  years— in  fact,  wJ^ 
the  time — the  men  of  the  election  machia^ 
for  their  own  purposes,  stir  up  all  the  angx^ 
feelings  of  the  past,  and  leave  untouchied  aJ^ 
the  measures  of  the  future.  The  people  hav^ 
no  sound  interest  in  these  contests.     Tbe^ 
have  at  last  learned   that   no  changes  i^ 
policy  result  from  them ;  that  the  most  tbc^ 
are  to  look  for  at  a  presidential  election  i^ 
a  period  of  anxious  suspense,  followed  per- 
haps by  a  great  loss  from  the  ignorance  of  ^ 
set  of  new  and  inexperienced  officials,  aim^ 
at  the  end  a  feeling  of  temporary  relief  th^^ 
the  loss  is  no  greater  than  it  is,  and  th^ 
they  may  have  for  the  rest  of  the  new 
years  a  state  of  comparative  quiet 

The  system  destro)rs  a  healthy  interest 
public  affairs.  We  hear  much  said  as  to  tb^ 
lack  of  interest  in  pubUc  af&urs  on  the  part  o^ 
the  business  men  and  the  educated  men.  0^ 
the  face  of  things,  there  is  a  lack  of  interes^ 
but  it  is  the  result  of  the  present  unnatur^-' 
condition  of  affairs.  Men  have  become  dis^ 
couraged ;  they  have  in  a  degree  lost  ihd^ 
interest  in  elections  for  the  reason  that  the^ 
know  that  they  can  accomplish  nothing.  I^ 
is  the  indifference  of  despaur.   There  is  really 
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enough  of  true  public  spirit    The  business 
men  are  willing  to  give  their  time  and  money 
freely,  if  any  good  will  come  of  it,  but  not 
otherwise.     Once  in  ten  years  they  rouse 
themselves  for  a  revolution  against  some  one 
set  of  men,  when  the  tyranny  of  the  election 
machine   becomes  unendurable.     But   the 
men  of  business  cannot  be  leading  a  new 
revolution  every  day.     It  has  been  at  times 
a  current  idea  that  we  must  have  periodical 
national  elections  in  order  to  keep  alive  the 
popular  interest  in  public  afi&irs.     That  is 
much  as  if  a  physician  should  recommend  a 
patient  to  contract  a  severe  case  of  inter- 
mittent fever  by  way  of  improving  the  cir- 
culation of  his  blood.     These  struggles  for 
place  between  the  two  sets  of  office-seekers, 
do  not  tend,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  the 
elucidation  of  any  of  the  great  problems  of 
political  science. 

It  corrupts  the  public  conscience.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  greater  influence  for  evil 
than  to  have  widely  spread  among  a  people 
the  belief  that  the  official  action  of  public 
officers  is  bought  and  sold.  That  belief  is 
now  widely  spread  among  us,  and  there 
are  facts  enough  on  which  to  base  the  be- 
lief. Few  measures  in  our  legislatures, 
National,  State,  or  local,  are  now  honestly 
considered  on  their  merits.  The  combined 
influence  of  oiu:  whole  government  is  largely 
thrown  against  honest  dealing,  and  in  favor 
of  bribery  and  corruption.  And  no  one  can 
tttimate  the  evil  that  comes  from  that  state 
of  things.  It  was  not  so  before  the  growth 
of  the  election  machine.  It  comes  from 
^e  fact  that  our  public  officers  are  not  free ; 
^ey  cannot  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences,  and  their  own  ideas  of  what 
would  be  for  their  own  individual  interests. 
So  long  ago  as  in  17 14,  it  was  said  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  in  the  debate 
on  the  bill  for  lengthening  the  term  of  Par- 
laments  from  three  years  to  seven,  by  Mr. 
^hard  Hampden : 

**The  reasons  why  I  am  now  for  the  bill  are :  To 
!°*Pos«  the  people  to  follow  their  callings  and  to  be 
"dustrious,  oy  taking  from  them,  for  a  time,  the 
W^rtunity  of  distracting  one  another  by  elec- 
^^^^ »  to  prevent  5nch  who  have  the  will  from  the 
1*^^  of  giving  any  new  disturbance  to  the  Cover n- 
?**t;  to  prevent  another  rebellion,  there  being 
jQst  as  macn  reason  to  expect  one  this  vear  as  there 
J**  the  last ;  to  check  that  evil  spirit  m  those  who 
"JJ*  «wom  to  the  King  and  rose  in  arms  against 
™»» or  abetted  such  who  have;  to  discountenance 
"■t  spirit  which  lately  did  so  &r  prevail  in  this 
^^f^  as  to  approve  ot  a  most  ignominious  conclu- 
A?iJ[.*  '"^^^^^  "^^  hy  a  ruinous  peace ;  to  ren- 
«r  froidess  any  concerted  project  of  the  Regent  or 
pother  foreign  princes  to  disturb  this  nation  at  a 


time  when  elections,  or  the  approach  of  them,  have 
raised  a  ferment  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  to 
procure  the  clergy  an  interval  from  being  politicians 
that  they  may  be  the  better  able  to  take  care  of  their 
flocks  in  the  manner  the  Scripture  has  prescribed." 

The  argument  here  has  brought  us  to 
this  result. 

The  purpose  in  framing  our  system  had 
been  to  create  a  people's  government.  It 
was  the  purpose,  that  the  people  themselves 
should  by  turns  do  the  public  work,  that 
the  people  should  elect  their  chief  public 
officers,  that  they  should  control  all  their 
officers,  that  public  officers  should  represent 
the  will  of  the  people,  should  be  responsible 
to  the  people,  that  power  should  be  kept  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  not  be  central- 
ized in  the  hands  of  public  officials. 

That  purpose  has  failed.  The  system 
has  developed  into  an  election  machine. 
This  election  machine  has  disfranchised  the 
people,  has  enslaved  their  servants,  has  cen- 
tralized power  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy, 
has  destroyed  the  responsibility  of  our  pub- 
lic servants,  destroys  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  service,  corrupts  the  public  service, 
sells  the  control  of  the  public  service  to 
the  great  monopolies,  defies  the  people's 
will,  and  makes  the  people's  healthy  life  and 
growth  an  impossible  thing.  We  have,  not 
a  people's  government,  but  the  tyranny  of 
an  election  machine. 

It  is  a  most  singular  system  of  slavery. 
We,  the  people,  have  forged  our  own  chains, 
have  put  them  on,  we  keep  them  in  repair, 
and  we  renew  them.  Every  other  oppressed 
race  on  the  face  of  the  earth  hold  in  their  own 
hands  the  right  of  revolution.  That  right 
we  put  in  the  hands  of  our  masters.  The 
cycle  of  revolution  with  us  seems  to  be  about 
ten  years.  We  rebel  with  our  tongues,  sub- 
mitting ourselves  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  as  do  the  men  who  rob  us.  And  the  revo- 
lution, as  its  best  result,  gives  us  only  a  change 
of  tyrants.  The  system  is  a  slavery  that  is 
indeed  severe  for  the  slaves.  But  no  men 
would  be  so  blessed  by  its  end  as  the  masters. 

V.  But  what  is  the  reason  of  the  result? 

The  reason  why  the  system  has  failed  is 
that  it  is  framed,  in  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant features,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
political  mechanics,  and  of  human  nature. 

It  is  framed  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  polit- 
ical mechanics,  chiefly  in  these  respects : 

(i)  It  uses  the  process  of  election  for  a 
wrong  purpose.  It  uses  that  process  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  responsibility,  of 
puttmg  men  out  of  office.  The  true  use  is 
the  selecting  n^n,  the  putting  iVi^ta  Sxi  o^cft* 
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The  system  overworks  that  process.  An- 
nual elections  make  a  perennial  election 
machine.  It  is  as  if  we  were  to  build  a 
locomotive,  and  have  it  all  driving-wheels 
and  no  brakes. 

(2)  It  uses  the  process  of  election  in  a 
wrong  form.  It  is  an  attempt  to  have  the 
people  vote,  at  one  time,  in  large  districts, 
where  they  cannot  meet  together,  talk  to- 
gether, and  act  together. 

(3)  As  the  consequence  of  these  two 
pomts,  it  centralizes  power,  by  centralizing 
and  perverting  the  process  of  election. 

(4)  It  destroys  responsibility,  by  dividing 
it.  It  divides  responsibility,  by  dividing 
single  powers  among  different  men,  instead 
of  centralizing  each  different  power  in  a 
different  center. 

(5)  It  provides  no  sufficient  means  of  en- 
forcmg  responsibility.  It  makes  everything 
of  the  process  of  putting  men  in  office,  and 
forgets  the  process  of  putting  them  out.  It 
is  based  on  the  fundamental  error  that  pub- 
lic offices  are  property,  which  a  man  is  to 
hold  for  so  many  years,  and  of  which  he  is 
not  to  be  deprived  unless  he  is  convicted  of 
a  crime,  on  a  trial.  Public  offices  are  trusts, 
from  which  men  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  they  fail  to  fulfill  them. 

(6)  The  system  is  an  attempt  to  have 
the  people  govern,  with  their  own  hands. 
We  have  not  the  time.  The  work  is  too 
great  We  have  each  our  special  work. 
The  system  of  having  the  people  themselves 
do  their  public  work  served  their  needs  one 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  work  was 
small.     But  we  have  outgrown  the  system. 

Moreover,  the  system  is  framed  in  defi- 
ance of  the  laws  of  human  nature. 

It  is  fit  only  for  Utopia,  for  some  dream- 
land, where  beings  are  all  unselfish,  where 
they  pay  no  regard  to  their  selfish  interests. 
If  we  make  three  hundred  thousand  office- 
holders depend  for  their  advancement  on 
doing  something  other  than  their  duty,  they 
will  do  that  thing  other  than  their  duty. 

VI.  It  remains,  then,  to  consider  shortly 
the  nature  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  main 
remedies  usually  proposed. 

They  are,  in  the  main,  two.  One  is 
to  give  to  heads  of  executive  departments 
seats  in  the  legislature.  The  other  is  to 
have  a  system  of  competitive  examinations 
in  difierent  branches  of  knowledge,  as  a  test 
for  admission  and  promotion  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the  service. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  two  measures,  the 
reasons  against  it  are  these:  ist.  If  the 
head  of  a  department  is  to  ^e  a  real  head, 


he  will  have  neither  time  nor  strength  to  sit 
in  a  legislature.  He  cannot  do  the  two 
things.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  this  many 
years  ago.  2d.  The  main  reason  urged  for 
the  proposed  measure  is  that  the  heads  of 
departments  should  be  compelled  to  defend 
their  measures  in  debate.  But  suppose  they 
should  not  be  men  skilled  in  debate.  It 
puts  them  to  a  false  test.  We  want  at  the 
heads  of  departments  men  of  administrative 
capacity,'  not  orators.  3d.  It  is  said  that 
the  measure  is  desirable,  in  order  that  the 
heads  of  departments  may  be  able  to  give 
information  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  as  to 
the  affairs  of  their  departments,  when  it  is 
asked.  But  all  men  of  experience  know  that 
information  as  to  matters  of  administration^ 
if  it  is  to  have  real  value,  must  be  given 
in  detailed  printed  reports,  which  can  be  ex- 
amined and  digested.  4th.  The  main  and 
final  reason  against  this  measure  is  that  it 
does  not  touch  the  roots  of  the  disease. 
The  disease  is,  that  the  men  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  on  whom  the  working  of  the 
whole  machinery  depends,  are  the  slaves  of 
this  election  machine,  and  are  compelled  to 
use  the  powers  of  their  offices  in  its  service. 
And  how  is  it  proposed,  by  this  measure  of 
having  cabinet  ministers  make  speeches  in 
the  legislature,  to  deal  with  that  disease  ? 

The  other  of  the  two  measures  is,  the 
having  competitive  examinations  in  geog- 
raphy, and  history,  and  grammar,  for  admis- 
sion and  promotion  in  the  lower  grades  of 
the  service.  To  which  the  comment  is,  that 
we  must  begin  at  the  source  of  the  stream, 
and  not  at  its  mouth.  We  might  as  well 
make  the  attempt  to  cleanse  the  Mississippi 
River  by  building  a  system  of  weirs  at  the 
South-west  Pass. 

Let  us  see,  then,  where  the  whole  argu- 
ment, thus  far,  has  brought  us. 

This  first  experiment  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  on  a  grand  scale,  to  establish  a  pcO" 
ple*s  government,  on  the  fundamental  idea 
of  distrust  of  men,  has  given  us  as  its  result 
the  tyranny  of  an  election  machine.  The 
spectacle,  looking  only  at  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs,  is  one  that  might  almost 
appall  the  friends  of  free  government 

Is  there  any  remedy?  And  can  it  be 
found  ?  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  answtf 
to  these  questions.  The  people  made  this 
Government,  and  will  yet  find  a  remedy  fcr 
its  faults.  But  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found 
by  standing  still,  or  by  saying  that  notfaing 
can  be  done. 

In  the  next  paper  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  give  the  outline  of  a  remedy. 
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BEWARE. 

World,  I  have  looked  upon  thy  face  once  more, 
Thy  smiling  face,  as  innocently  fair 
As  cruel  Circe's,  when  she  wrought  her  snare 
With  shining  thread  and  widely  open  door; 
What  time  the  sea,  with  sunshine  dimpled  o'er, — 
As  though  no  wreck  had  ever  drifted  there, 
Nor  wave  nor  cave  resounded  with  despair, — 
Was  sofdy  chiming  round  the  fateful  shore.    ^ 
And  thou.  Enchantress,  thou,  as  false  and  sweet, 
As  prone  to  lure  the  footsteps  homeward  bent, 
Hast  well-nigh  lulled  my  foolish  heart  to  sleep; 
So  dear  to  sense  thy  graceful,  gay  deceit, 
Thy  gentle  ease  and  tender  blandishment: 
Avaunt !  forewarned,  I  wake  and  vigil  keep. 


^^ 


MONT   BLANC. 

How  OFT  in  childhood  I  could  shut  my  eyes 
And  fancy  they  were  dazzled  by  thy  light. 
As  I  went  up  and  up  the  glittering  height, 
Piercing  the  azure  of  those  far-off  skies, — 
Or  I  could  watch  the  misty  rainbows  rise, 
Their  rose-tints  fading  from  thy  summit  bright. 
Till  all  the  wondrous  whiteness  smote  my  sight, 
And  I  fell  prone,  transfixed  with  dumb  surprise : 
Now  thou  art  awful  to  me  in  my  dreams, — 
A  soul  unmated,  on  a  silent  throne, — 
But  when  I  think  of  this  fair,  smiling  flower, 
At  home  amidst  thy  snowy  rifts  and  seams. 
Thou  dost  not  seem  so  utterly  alone. 
It  links  with  life  thy  changeless  realm  of  power. 


^^^ 
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refusal  of  this  illustrious  Munich 
in  to  be  bound  by  the  decrees 
Vatican  Council,  or  to  submit  to 
tem  of  church  government  era- 
in  them,  constitutes  the  most  re- 
e  defection  from  the  Roman  Church 
las  occurred  in   our  day.     It  was 

revolt  of  a  young  or  undistin- 
man,  who  might  crave  the  notoriety 
ained  by  a  public  conflict  with  the 
y  to  which  he  had  been  subject. 
not  the  result  of  personal  griev- 
icdng  upon  a  sensitive  or  resentful 
Nor  was  it  a  sudden  outbreaking 
fection,  which  might,   perhaps,  be 

Cft  be  frightened  into  submission. 


DoUinger  was  a  man  of  seventy.  His  birth 
(on  February  28,  1799)  preceded  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  which  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close.  He  had  been  a  life-long  de- 
fender of  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  under 
which  in  his  youth  he  had  been  trained. 
Numerous  pupils  whom  he  had  taught,  be- 
longing to  several  generations,  filled  the 
office  of  the  priesthood  in  Bavaria  and  other 
lands;  some  of  them  were  prelates  in  the 
German  Catholic  Church.  His  command- 
ing abilities,  and  unsurpassed  learning  in  the 
department  of  ecclesiastical  history,  church 
polity,  and  in  theology  generally,  were 
acknowledged  on  all  sides.  If  any  candid 
and  well-informed  Roman  CaxY\o\\c  ^c>\c\^x 
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had  been  asked,  prior  to  the  debates  which 
immediately  preceded  the  Vatican  Council, 
who  was  the  leading  theologian  of  his  com- 
munion on  the  continent  of  Europe,  he 
would  most  likely  have  given  the  name  of 
Dollinger.  This  would  have  been  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  Protestant  scholars. 
Only  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logians, whose  reputation  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  church,  could  be 
said  to  stand  on  a  level  with  him.  John 
Henry  Newman  has  rib  equal  in  a  fascinat- 
ing subdety  of  intellect  and  a  magical  charm 
of  style.  A  speculative  vein,  kept  within 
due  limits,  colors  all  his  writings,  and 
enables  him  to  impart  an  ideal  quality  to 
the  system  of  faith  of  which  he  is  so  engag- 
ing an  expounder.  In  patristic  learning,  at 
least  in  Greek  theology,  Newman  does  not 
fall  behind  Dollinger.  But  Bollinger's  eru- 
dition in  church  history  is  of  vast  compass. 
He  has  brought  to  his  studies  the  indefati- 
gable spirit  of  research  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  German  historical  school.  The 
entire  mediaeval  svstem  of  church  doctrine 
and  institutions  is  familiar  to  him.  The 
extensive  range  which  his  studies  have  taken 
is  illustrated  in  his  work,  "  Judenthum  und 
Heidenthum," — ^translated  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Jew  and  the  Gentile," — in  which 
is  presented  a  full,  yet  concise,  description 
of  ancient  religion,  philosophy,  moral  and 
social  habits.  It  was  intended  as  a  vesti- 
bule to  a  larger  structure^ — an  introduction 
to  a  full  history  of  Christianity  and  the 
Church.  But  Dollinger  has  been  too  busy  a 
man-^or,  rather,  his  hands  have  been  too  full 
of  diverse  employments,  relating  as  well  to 
politics  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  as  to  theo- 
logical science — to  permit  the  completion  of 
the  large  tasks  which  he  has  set  for  himself. 
He  finished  but  two  volumes  of  his  "  Hand- 
buch  der  Kirchengeschichte,"  a  work  pro- 
jected on  an  extensive  scale.  Another  work, 
the  "  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte," 
likewise  remains  incomplete.  The  English 
reader  will,  perhaps,  derive  the  best  concep- 
tion of  his  qualities  as  a  historian,  and  of 
the  type  of  Catholicism  which  he  espoused 
during  the  main  part  of  his  life,  and  which 
he  has  by  no  means  abandoned,  from  his 
"  First  Age  of  Christianity,"  which  is  acces- 
sible in  a  good  translation.  Dollinger 
differs  from  Newman  in  having  been  spe- 
cially interested,  throughout  his  career,  in 
the  relations  of  church  and  state,  and  in  all 
the  problems  which  fall  under  the  consider- 
ation of  an  ecclesiastical  statesman.  Far 
from  being  a  recluse,  or  a  mere  scholar,  he 


has  been  largely  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Bavaria,  and 
has  stood,  at  various  times,  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  government  of  that  IdngdiHn. 
His  genius  is  practical  It  is  this  combina- 
tion of  ample  and  accurate  learning,  with  a 
talent  for  affairs,  a  clear-headed,  resolute 
administrative  power,  which  has  given  to 
Dollinger  his  peculiar  influence.  He  may 
be  contrasted  with  another  highly  gifted 
man,  his 'early  friend  and  associate,  Mohler, 
the  author  of  a  famous  polemical  book 
called,  in  the  English  translation,  ''  Sym- 
bolism,"— "  Symbolics,"  it  should  be, — a 
work  which  awakened  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy and  produced  an  extraordinaiy 
impression.  Mdhler  had  more  of  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  Newman.  He 
had  a  keenness  of  intellect,  a  delicacy  of 
discrimination,  a  spiritual  temper,  united 
with  a  vast  range  of  acquisition,  especially 
in  patristic  theology.  He  understood  the 
Evangelical,  or  I^otestant,  movement  fer- 
better — it  might  be  said  that  he  sympathized. 
with  important  elements  in  it  far  more — than 
had  ever  been  true  before  of  champions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  In  the  hands 
of  such  men  as  Mohler  and  Dollinger,  the 
great  debate  was  taken  up  to  a  higher  plane. 
Mohler  made  concessions  which  created 
anxiety  among  the  adherents  of  the  stricter 
school  in  his  own  church,  whose  confidence 
he  never  fully  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  the 
personal  esteem,  or  even  pride,  with  which 
they  may  have  often  regarded  him.  It  is 
plain  that  these  eminent  CathoUc  theo- 
logians of  the  German  school  have  ex- 
perienced an  influence^ — ^in  fact,  an  invindWc 
influence — from  Protestant  Germany,  from 
its  great  leaders,  past  and  present,  and  from 
the  scientific,  religious,  and  literary  activity 
which,  even  when  it  is  not  the  direct  or  in- 
direct result  of  the  Reformation,  has  caugbt 
something  of  its  spirit  The  demand  for 
more  accurate  and  conscientious  scholaiship» 
the  disposition  to  engage  in  the  living 
controversies  of  the  day,  relating  to  the 
philosophy  of  religion  and  the  origin  o^ 
Christianity,  the  unwillingness  to  regaid 
Thomas  Aquinas  as  having  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  theological  science — these 
and  kindred  tendencies  are  marked  in  the 
German  school,  in  contrast  with  what  htf 
been  usual  within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman 
obedience.  No  one  conversant  with  that 
school  could  avoid  seeing  that  there  was  a 
threatened  rupture  with  mediaevaUsm.  Thoac 
who  have  read  Dr.  Newman's  "  Essay  on 
Development,"  and  his  later  writings,  know 
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lifferent  grounds  he  bases  the  legid- 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Church 
ise  on  which  they  had  been  main- 
I  former  days  and  in  other  circles. 
\  not  contend  that  '*  Romanism " 
papacy  existed  in  full  bloom  in  the 
unes  of  the  church.  He  does  not 
lat  the  Roman  Catholic  system  is 
I  the  New  Testament  or  in  the 
z   age,   all  ''cut   and   dried."    It 

only  in  the  germs;  as  it  ap- 
iter,  it  is  a  development  This 
'  defense  involves  the  advantage 
eing  obliged  to  assert  as  facts  what 
I  study  has  refuted  and  exploded. 
there  are  not  compensating  dangers 
dvantages  in  this  new  line  of  de- 
ly  fairly  be  questioned.  It  is  on 
:  general  conception  of  a  providen- 
smaturally  guided  growth,  or  evo- 
lat  M5hler,  Dollinger,  Hefele,  and 
ichers  of  the  German  school  have 
d  in  their  attempts  to  vindicate 
jch  against  the  attacks  of  Protestant 
I  critics. 

progress  of  Ultramontanism  could 
to  develop,  in  the  more  moderate 
al  school  of  theologians  which  had 
1  Germany,  an  increasing  oppo- 
Professor  Friedrich,  a  theological 
Dollinger,  in  his  "  History  of  the 

Council,"  of  which  the  first  vol- 
»eared  in  1877,  has  delineated  the 
ican  movement  which  arose  in 
under  the  auspices  of  Count  de 
and  such  leaders  as  Lamennais, 
\  corresponding  movement  for  the 
»n  of  papal  authority,  which  spread 
d  more  in  Germany.  He  has  de- 
also,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
s  adversary,  the  ascendency  ob- 
y  the  Jesuit  order  in  the  councils 
IX.  In  1846-48,  Dollinger  pub- 
copious  work,  in  three  volumes,  on 
•rmation,  in  which  the  most  vulner- 
ects  of  early  Protestantism,  as  re- 
:  personal  action  of  its  leaders,  their 
.  utterances,  and  the  consequences 
langes  eflfected  by  them,  are  efFect- 
dbited,  in  connection  with  extended 
fix>m  their  writing.  This,  he  has 
id,  was  "  a  one-sided  work."  It 
liowever,  if  proof  were  required, 
nras  not  ignorant,  as  too  many  po- 
i  his  church  have  been,  of  the  writ- 
the  men  whom  they  have  made  it 
oness  to  decry.  As  the  designs  of 
unontanists  became  more  manifest, 
r  assumed  a  more  definite  attitude 


of  opposition.  In  1 861,  he  drew  suspicion 
upon  himself  by  publicly  avowing  diat  the 
secular  kingdom  of  the  popes  in  Italy  is  not 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual 
function — a  point  of  doctrine  in  respect  to 
which  the  curialists,  at  that  time,  were  in  the 
highest  degree  sensitive.  In  a  course  of 
lectures  at  Munich,  in  1872,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  great  qualities  of 
Luther  in  terms  rarely,  if  ever,  heard  before 
from  the  lips  of  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian. He  spoke  of  Luther's  "  overpowering 
greatness  of  mind  and  marvelous  many-- 
sidedness," which  caused  him  to  know  the 
German  people,  and  to  be  known  of  them, 
better  than  any  other  man  ever  was. 
"  Heart  and  mind  of  the  Germans  were  in 
his  hand  like  the  lyre  in  the  hand  of  the 
musician.  Moreover,  he  has  given  to  his 
people  more  than  any  other  man  in  Chris- 
tian ages  has  ever  given  to  a  people :  lan- 
guage, manual  for  popular  instruction,  Bible, 
hymns  of  praise."  He  eulogized  Luther's  elo- 
quence, by  the  side  of  which  (he  said)  all  that 
opponents  could  say  was  '^  tame  and  feeble." 
Even  the  Germans  who  abhorred  him  as  a 
heretic  must  perforce  ''  discourse  with  his 
words,  think  with  his  thoughts."  The  dog- 
matic decree  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
had  been  sufficiendy  obnoxious  to  the 
school  of  Dollinger;  but,  as  the  time  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Vatican  Council  ap- 
proached, they  raised  their  voices  in  em- 
phatic denunciation  of  the  plan  which  had 
been  marked  out  for  that  body  by  the 
reigning  faction.  In  conjunction,  it  is  sup- 
posed, with  Professor  Huber,  he  published  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  "  Augsburg  Gazette," 
which  were  collected  into  a  volume  under 
the  pseudonym  "  Janus,"  and  quickly  trans- 
lated into  foreign  languages.  This  work 
could  have  been  composed  by  no  one 
who  had  not  made  the  most  thorough 
studies  in  ecclesiastical  history.  It  does 
not  content  itself  with  resisting  the  proposed 
dogma  of  papal  infallibility.  It  is  an  indict- 
ment of  the  papacy,  as  having  gradually  con- 
verted the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
by  usurpation,  and  largely  by  the  aid  of 
forged  ecclesiastical  documents,  into  a  stu- 
pendous autocracy,  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  other  bishops,  the  freedom  of 
states,  and  even  with  the  religious  obliga- 
tion of  a  Christian  toward  God  and  Christ. 
"  If,"  says  the  preface  of  this  remarkable 
volume,  "  the  primacy  is  on  the  one  hand  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  when  one  looks  at  it  fiota  \!cv&  ^vdX.  ol 
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view  of.the  ancient  chuich — from  the  Apos- 
tolic age  to  about  845 — the  papacy,  such 
ss  it  has  become,  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  disfiguring,  sickly,  and  choking  excres- 
cence on  the  organization  of  the  church, 
hindering  and  decomposing  the  action  of 
its  vital  powers,  and  bringing  manifold  dis- 
eases in  its  train."  On  another  occasion, 
later,  DoUinger  said,  in  plain  words,  that 
the  papacy  is  a  g^tre  on  the  neck  of  the 
church.  "Janus"  is  utterly  unsparing  in 
its  exposure  of  the  mediseval  forgeries  which 
helped  on  the  popes  in  their  struggle  for 
universal  monarchy,  and  in  bringing  out  the 
errors  and  contradictions  into  which  they 
have  fallen,  which  render  the  assertion  of 
their  doctrinal  infallibility  impossible  to  be 
credited  save  by  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious. 

When  the  Vatican  Council,  in  the  face  of 
the  earnest  opposition  of  many  enlightened 
men,  including  so  great  names  as  Dupan- 
loup  and  Newman,  proceeded  to  formulate 
the  definition  which  they  dreaded,  most  of 
the  dissentients  silently  or  openly  acquiesced. 
Even  Bishop  Hefele,  who,  at  the  time  when 
the  council  was  held,  published  his  pam- 
phlet provlngthat  Pope  Honorius  had  taught 
a  doctrine  which  other  popes  and  councils 
had  declared  to  be  heresy,  swallowed  the 
bitter  draught.  This  Dollinger  declined  to 
do.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  he  was 
excommunicated  by  the  archbishop.  From 
this  time,  he  became  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Old  Catholic  movement.  He  was  made 
Rector  Magniticus  of  the  University  of  Mu- 
nich. This  distinction  as  a  teacher  and 
writer,  his  intimate  relations  to  the  Bavarian 
government,  and  the  weight  of  his  char- 
acter, conspired  to  make  him  the  virtual 
head  of  the  Separatists  in  Germany,  who, 
with  their  coadjutors  elsewhere,  set  about 
the  organization  of  a  church  that  should  be 
neither  Protestant  nor  Papal,  but  stand  mid- 
way between  the  two  systems.  Of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  institution,  an  example 
was  furnished  in  the  actual  existence  of  the 
Church  of  the  East. 

It  was  Dollinger  who  presided  at  the 
Conference  at  Bonn,  in  1874,  when  the  Old 
Catholics,  together  with  representatives  of 
the  Greek  and  of  the  Anglican  Episcopal 
Church,  formed  a  creed,  consisting  of  thir- 
teen theses,  as  the  basis  of  union  or  inter- 
communion between  these  several  churches. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  apocryphal  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  "are  not  of  the  same 
canonicity  "  as  the  books  embraced  in  the 
Hebrew  canon ;  the  authority  of  the  books 


first  named,  if  they  have  any,  being  left  un- 
defined. The  authority  given  to  the  Vulgate, 
as  the  umpire  in  controversies,  in  the  creed 
of  Trent,  was  virtually  denied.  The  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
was  insisted  on,  and  services  in  genoal,  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  were  approved.  On 
justification  and  the  number  of  the  siai- 
men ts,  articles  were  made,  which,  thou^Dol 
free  &om  ambiguity,  wotdd  be  accepted  b|r 
most  Protestants.  The  Bible  wai  aaated 
to  be  the  primary  rule  of  laith;  but  *'«*i»«'i 
derived  from  the  consensus  of  the  chmcha 
standing  in  historic  unity  with  the  ptiiuiliie 
church,  or  deduced  "from  thewritta  doot- 
ments  of  all  centuries,"  was  dccUnd  to  be 
an  "  authoritative  source  of  teaching."  Tk 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conceptioa  vu 
denied;  the  practice  of  confenioti befat  1 
priest  or  the  congregation,  when  vuliaiUiy 
and  freed  from  abuses,  was  suictioBed:  in- 
dulgences were  afOrmed  to  be  Hasted  to 
penalties  actually  Imposed  by  die  Ckudi; 
"  the  calling  of  a  richer  outpouring  of  yia 
on  the  departed  "  was  also  anxcmd;  wA 
the  eucharist  was  denied  to  be  a  fc^ifr 
lory  sacrifice,  but  said  to  be  a  moMalttf 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  a  iniiiMiililim 
on  earth  and  a  "  making  preient '  faw 
the  German  word  should  be  readoed^ 
the  oblation  of  Christ,  which  He  contiinnll) 
presents  for  us  in  heaven.  It  is  affirmed  10 
be,  in  a  sense  not  further  explained,  "a 
receiving  the  body  and  blood  of  Clwist" 
Dr.  Dollinger  acknowledged  the  validity  oi 
the  orders  of  the  English  Church.  Thisilw 
Greek  members  exciued  themselves  fromdo^ 
ingwithoutfurtherinvestigation.  TheGweli 
Church,  in  reference  to  the  obsequious  ad- 
dresses of  the  Anglicans,  has  shown  hetseif  > 
courteous  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  co)' 
maiden.  The  creed  of  Bonn  contains  com- 
paratively little  to  which  a  sincere  Protesmt 
needtakeexception.  Itiscertainlyalongsief 
for  disciples  of  the  Roman  Church  to  nuke 
in  the  direction  of  reunion  with  Fistcsttnl 
churches.  At  a  second  confereno)^! 
an  agreement,  in  substantia)  ■nj 
with  the  Greek  view,  was  ftamed  dB  At 
doctrine  of  the  Procession  of  the  Spirit  tf' 
of  the  right  form  of  the  Nicene  cieed,— *" 
ancient  topic  of  discussion  between  dte 
Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

The  Old  Catholic  movement  cannot  U 
said  to  have  prospered  much.  It  did  not 
spring  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  *iw 
care  little  for  the  distinctions,  however  im- 
portant they  may  be,  on  which  the  prottst 
of  Ddllinger  and  his  supporters  wasfoundoL 


1 
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It  was  undertaken  by  scholars  and  theolo- 
gians, in  cooperation  with  statesmen  who 
found  the  new  organization  of  use  to  them 
in  dealing  with  politico-ecclesiastical  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  position  and  claims 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  It  is  one  of  those 
half-and-half  enterprises  which  usually  fail 
to  strike  a  deep  root.  Luther  laid  the  ax 
at  the  root  of  the  tree.  He  denied  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  a  priesthood  having  in 
its  hands  the  sacraments  and  other  means 
of  grace,  keeping  the  door  of  access  to  its 
own  ranks,  and  governing  the  laity  by  a 
divine  commission.  This  is  a  clear,  intelligi- 
ble position.  Kverybody  could  understand  it. 
The  cause  of  the  Reformation  depended  on 
no  tenuous  discriminations. 

The  moderate  success  of  the  Old  Catholic 
movement  shows  the  tenacity  of  the  hold 


which  the  Roman  Church  has  on  its  adher- 
ents. Unpalatable  as  its  recently  pro- 
claimed dogmas  are  to  a  multitude,  few  are 
prepared  to  break  the  l)ond  that  unites 
them  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  As  for  as 
leaders  are  concerned,  the  Old  Catholics 
were  well  provided.  But  the  common 
people  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  have 
neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  courage 
which  are  requisite  to  move  them  to  de- 
clare their  independence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
superiors  to  whom  they  have  been  wont  to 
look  up.  They  feel  safer  to  walk  in  the 
accustomed  road  of  obedience  to  the  Pope. 
The  dissent  and  open  resistance  of  so  emi- 
nent a  man  as  Dollinger,  strongly  as  it  roaj 
affect  a  select  class  of  minds,  has  but  little 
permanent  influence  on  the  mass  of  the 
people. 


^»» 
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It  need  be  considered  no  disparagement 
to  the  decoration  of  the  Veterans*  Room  and 
Library  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory  to 
say  that  no  part  of  it  is  so  interesting  as 
what  might  be  called  "  the  circumstances 
of  its  authorship."  It  is  the  work  of  the 
"  Associated  Artists,"  and,  being  the  first  of 
their  performances  on  a  large  scale,  it  is 
noteworthy  as  an  illustration  of  the  value 
and  practicability  of  the  scheme  in  accord- 
ance with  which  their  work  is  designed  to 
be  done.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  ap- 
pears at  first  thought  a  scheme  little  short 
of  ideal  perfection.  Nothing  is  better  es- 
tablished than  the  wisdom  of  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  labor  in  all  material  activ- 
ities And  if  wise  in  other  departments  of 
effort,  why  not  in  art  ?  This,  at  all  events, 
is  the  question  Mr.  Tiffany  answered  affirm- 
atively some  lime  ago  by  organizing  the 
"  Associated  Artists.**  In  general  intention 
the  notion  of  the  co(*)peration  of  artists  in 
monumental  works  is  i)robably  as  old  as 
monumental  art  itself,  but  the  originality  of 
Mr.  Tiffany's  jilan  resides  in  the  degree  to 
which  the  notion  is  carried ;  in  a  division 
of  individual  effort  practically  indefinite, 
the  idea  of  the  **  Associated  Artists  '*  is, 
j)erhaps,  a  ("()mj)lete  innovation.  If,  that  is 
to  say,  you  have  a  room  to  decorate,  you 
tirsr  |)re])arc  a  general  sketch  of  your  own, 
its  diversity  being  dependent  upon  your 
imaginativeness,    and    its    unity    upon    the 


strength  of  your  individuality.  The  moie 
numerous  the  details,  the  more  field  for  the 
exercise  of  associated  talent,  and  the  nKve 
nearly  your  own  efforts  can  be  restricted  to 
the  mere  work  of  harmonizing,  without 
thereby  losing  general  character,  the  better. 
For  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is 
no  question  of  artist  and  artisans,  or  even 
of  designer  and  assistants,  but  of  codper- 
ating  associates,  each  doing  the  detail  he 
has  proved  himself  most  competent  to  deal 
with.  Here,  for  example,  Mr.  Tiffeny  has 
conceived  the  general  character  and  scope 
of  the  decoration.  It  includes  architectural 
arrangements,  a  balcony,  a  fire-place,  lat- 
tices, wainscoting,  wood-carving,  and  soon, 
which  he  thereupon  assigns  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ford White,  not  only  an  accomplished  archi- 
tect, but  an  artist  of  known  originality  and 
taste ;  a  frieze  picturing  tlie  diflferent  stages 
of  human  warfare,  for  which  Mr.  MiDct 
and  Mr.  Ye  well  are  able  to  furnish  the  ar- 
chaeological erudition  ;  various  oriental  d^ 
tails  and  delicate  color- harmonies,  upon 
which  Mr.  Colman  is  a  recognized  author- 
ity;  embroidered  stuffs,  which  could  be  in- 
trusted to  no  better  hands  than  those  of 
Mrs.  C.  AVheeler;  and  stained  glass,  to 
which  Mr.  Tiffany  himself  has  paid  especial 
attention.  It  is  obvious  that  it  must  have 
taxed  Mr.  Tiffany*s  invention  to  provide  an 
ap])ropriate  field  for  the  exercise  of  such 
various  talent,  and  one  may  also  suppose 
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tned  his  tact  to  the  utmost  to  i)re 
|ust  relations,  lieiween    their  severjl 

and  mamtam  the  perfect  equiitoise 

entire  design — skeleton  hke  though 
lust  have  been  onginally  tin  re 
I  one  sees  possible  drawbacks  to  the 
success  of  the  Associated  ^rt 
n  such  a  ttork  Is  it  hkUy  thit  a 
thy  can  cxi>,t  l>et»een  artisis  sufh 
dose  to  give  an  entire  work  the 
nee   It    Hould    have    if    it    were    the 

t  of  a  single  mind  P  \\  ould  it 
be   possible    to    select    a   number  of 

of  whom  all  should  l>e  e<]ually  cxllI 
1  their  several  hnes  ?  How  tan  the 
cr  of  the  onginal  sketch  be  sure  Ih  it 
Ot  unduly  influenced  by  such  a  ton 
ion  as  that  So  and  so  can  do  such 
ch  a  thing  so  well  that  though  •.tni  tl> 

place    opportunitj    must  he  stLurtil 

Or  how  can  he  lie  confident  thu 

monizing   its  different  parts    ht,  will 

1  the  other  hand  deprive  the  whole 

accent  and  elastic  pla>  needed  1 1 
t  It  from  having 


lenee  tantamount  to  medioerit)  '  In  the 
\ssoriated  ArtLsts  itilirn  in  1  ourth 
Avenue  where  m  perfe  t  accord  with  eaih 
other  Mr  Saint  Oiudens  desi({ns  graceful 
compositions  for  low  reliefs  Mr  Maitland 
Armstrong  arranges  mosaics  in  glass  Mrs 
anil  Miss  U  heeler  occupy  themselves  w  ich 
nth  stufl's  and  delicite  embroidenes  Mr 
White  invents  circumventions  of  that  evil 
genius  of  the  architects  conventionality 
Mr  Colmin  traces  onenljl  irahesques  and 
Mr  litfan*  presides  rither  is  a  harmonious 
influent e  th  m  as  a  director  or  directs  with 
1  <  onstant  ittention  1 1  the  iihosynerasiea  of 
his  issocntes — IS  then,  not  some  jieril  in  the 
verv  itlealitv  of  the  arrtnf,ement  '  Is  not 
the  exotic  thinter  of  the  \ssointed 
\rtists  — so  like  1  recollection  of  the  Ke 
niissime  and  Hi/antme  (fiftsmen  and 
tni  sni  illuminiting  monks  ind  mcdi-evil 
t,iiild  fiounshin(,  m  the  nw  ind  Llejk 
atmosphere  of  a  new  world  of  ill  whose 
posse  sums  its  art  is  ihL  newest — ojien  lo 
the  iHjculiar  temptitions  of  cxotiis — the 
temptation    to  fmtaslu    ttftorev-ewt-ft,  Xo   \ 
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too  exclusive  ileiwndence  uijon  culture,  to  a 
contentment  with  less  vivacity,  vigor,  and 
virility  than  pure  spontaneity  and  raciness 
always  seture  ? 

Questions  like  these  get  a  ready  answer  in 
at  least  one  quarter ;  the  architect's  response 
is  prompt  and  discouraging.  In  general, 
the  architect  sniffs  at  the  "  Associated  Art- 
ists," and  pronounces  work  produced  under 
such  auspices  "  a  mass  of  affectations,"  and 
the  "  Associated  Artists  "  themselves  dilet- 
ianti  of  a  most  objectionable  type.  The 
an:hite<-t  is  not,  however,  an  impartial  critic. 
The  artist-iiecorator  is  to  him  an  intruder 
whom  it  is  difhcuh  to  tolerate.  Certain  dec- 
orative cx[jedients  of  artists — /.  r.,  of  paint- 
ers, or  ()f  artists  who  lay  no  stress  U[>on  the 
engineering  part  of  their  art — have  u[»n 
him  an  effect  analogous  to  that  ex|)erienceil  I 
by  a  severe  moralist  who  witnes.ses  the  per-  I 
petration  of  a  crime ;  or  rather,  let  us  say,  , 
to  that  of  a  breach  of  etiquette  upon  a 
court  chamberlain,  A  pieceof  painted  per- 
spectiie  <lestroys,  in  his  eyes,  what  merit  ' 
might  otherwise  be  ailmitted  to  exist  in  the  i 
remainder  of    a    decoration.     Any   merely  ' 


apparent  violation  of  the  evident  comtnic- 
tion    of  a   building   is   irritating  to  him— 
unless  indeed,  it  have  an  architectural  suc- 
tion such  as  a  false  roof  to  a  church,  or  the 
simulation  of  the  vault  of  heaven,  dotted 
viith  ti\e-i)ointed  stars,  in  the  ceiling  of  a 
theater      Nor  are  the  positive  errors  of  ihs 
pamter  who  decorates  interiors,  though  (hey 
ire  many   and  various,  the  sole  causes  of 
his  objection.     The  short-comings  springing 
from  Ignorance,  as  well  as  the  blemishes  due 
to  perversity,  are  irritating  to  an  inromicil 
mmd      and   when,   instead   of    one    artist 
whose    feeling"  disports  itself  with  thought- 
less frivolity  amidst  the  ruma  of  all  decora- 
tn  e  precedent,  there  is  an  association  of  s<;v- 
eral     formed    for   the   express    purpose    of 
foi  ussing  as  much  and  as  various  "  feeling" 
as  |>ossible  u|>on  one  work,  it  must  be  appar- 
ent to    \cademic  training  that  the  chanc:es 
of  both  faults  and  failures  are  increased  in 
a  geometrical    ratio.     Decoration    is,  from 
the  i<omt   of  view   of  the  architect,  very 
neariv  an  exact  science,  or  at  least  a  historic 
art,  with    characteristics   not    merely   tinit^ 
honored,  but  long  ago  proved  to  l>e  founded 
upon  rational  principles.     Closely  ailied    »<» 
the  chief  of  the  arts  of  design,  it  affords  no 
opportunity  for  experimentation  anil  am*" 
teurish  eccentricities,  such   as  the  imitative 
arts  which  have  no  logic  of  their  own  seen* 
to  tolerate,  and  the  imagination  which    i* 
brought  to  it  should  be  restrained  bv  what 
even  such  a  sentimentalist  as  Mr,  Ru-skin- 
when  he  is  si>eaking  of  architectural  decor^' 
tion,  calls"  the  iron  laws  of  beauty."  Stain*?'^ 
glass,  fur  instance,  a  department  of  decora- 
tion into  which  the  painter-decorators  ap\.i^^ 
to  have  thrown  themselves  with  affaf/enih'*'" 
siasm  abundantly  rewarded  by  the  appla"*^ 
of  the  vulgar  just  at  present,  is  not  the  f^^^' 
thing  so  many  persons  seem  to  imagine.     T^ 
talk,  as  the  painter-decorators  have  the  air  Z'' 
talking,  ofexperimenting in  thismaterialw'* 
the  hope  of  producing  novel  effects  of  va I  ***' 
is  only  to  exhibit  a  deplorable  ignoranv*^' 
There  are  libraries  of  text-books  upon  t"^ 
subject  of  which,  a[)parently,  the  exisleti*^ 
is  known  only  to  the  architect.     And  >'*^*! 
notwiilistaniiing  the  fact,  which  a  child     '^ 
the  study  of  art  ought  to  know,  that  J^*^ 
only  has  the  right  use  of  stained  glass  he*^f^ 
illustraieil  in  scores  of  monumental  bui'*?' 
ings  In  such  wealth  of  varying  detail  that.' 
is  hojieless  to  attempt  improvement  upon  '*' 
but  that  we  do  not  now  know  how  to  ■"^^ 
the  material  itself  equal  to  the  better  liO"^ 
of  old  glass, — in   spite  of  this,  men  wtj" 
have  passed  all  their  lives  in  painting  bs*'' 
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icapes  and  figures  on  canvas,  suddenly  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  themselves  plunge 
jito  stained  glass  and  exhibit  their  enterpnse 
in  invendng  new  varieties  of  it. 

Or,  consider  the  way  in  which  the  pa  nter 
decoratois  employ  color.  If  anyth  ng  can 
be  regarded  as  settled,  the  architect  th  nks 
—-and  by  the  architect  in  general  a  great 


only  standard  is  taste  but  even  then  the 
end  n  V  ew  may  be  better  secured.  'I"o 
secure  a  play  of  color  whch  shall  le  rich 
and  at  the  same  t  me  elegant  primary  colors  . 
must  be  con  bmed  upon  the  surface  to  be 
decorated  not  m  xed  m  a  pot  before  appli- 
cat  on  Th  a  IS  elementary  to  a  trained 
decorator  the  arch  tect  says    but    he  asks, 


4'     _>  / 


jj§^^'j/jj^' 


"•I'lythings  are  so  regarded, — it  is  the  proper  how  many  of  our  amateurs  who  have  recent- 
ly of  color.  Its  theory  is  as  simple  as  its  ly  taken  decoration  in  hand  are  aware  of  it. 
fflects  are  manifold.  The  employment  of  'i'he  architect  is  peremptory,  it  must  be 
™y  the  three  primary  colors  is  absolutely  admitteil,  and  perhaps  underesiimates  the 
pwcribcd.  In  monumental  work,  most  of  information  of  his  new  rivals.  It  is  a  tend- 
*^nts  are  trivial ;  they  may  serve  for  a  I  enty  of  training  to  depretiate  mere  taste, 
"w"!  boudoir,  or  for  purjioses  where  the  and  to  be  carried  fuithw  \i\  coTv4*i'cOT\ii.^;\OTv 
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of  it  sometimes  than  is  quite  defensible. 
"Taste  has  such  a  good  defense  of  its  own 
that  occasionally  one  overlooks  the  circum- 
stance that  it  may  also  have  on  its  side  the 
precedent  which  training  so  strenuously  in- 
sists is  authoritative.  But  on  this  score  the 
painter-decorators  can  take  very  good  care  of 
themselves,  no  doubt,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  defend  them  against  accusations  uf  ig- 
norance. The  Moors  themselves  were  not 
such  strict  constructionists  as  the  modem 
architect,  they  would  doubtless  be  able  to 
reply;  after  all,  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  Owen  Jones  becomes  monotonous, 
and  just  now  it  is  not  a  choice  between  Mr. 
La  Farge's  and  Mr.  Tiffany's  glass  and  the 
old  glass,  but  between  theirs  and  the  shop 
tawdriness — which  the  architects  have  to 
use,  at  what  violence  to  their  sense  of  what 
has  been  done  in  other  times  one  can  only 
imagine. 

However,  this  skepticism  is  more  or  less 
a  priori,  and  the  architect's  criticism  not 
only  a  priori  in  some  degree,  but  in  some 
degree  prejudiced.  The  simplest  way  of 
estimating  the  value  and  practicability  of 
the  "Associated  Artists"  scheme  is  to  ai^c 
as  to  them  from  the  work  itself  which  is  now 
done.  And  in  this  the  architect,  prejudiced 
though  he  may  still  prove,  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  real  service,  since,  when  one  knows  how 


to  allow  for  his  particular  order  of  p: 
the  partial  critic  always  becomes  ins 
because  he  helps  one  to  put  him& 
new  point  of  view.  The  Veterans'  1 
large  in  every  dimension.  An  oak 
coting  eight  or  ten  feet  high  runs 
it,  and  at  the  top  of  it  is  a  band 
tesque  carving,  whose  surface  is 
by  recessed  iron  plates,  resemblir 
Above  this,  the  wall  is  a  light  yello 
ciied  with  linked  copper  and  silve 
The  frieze  is  a  silvery  sequence  ol 
and  circular  allegories,  representing  t 
nological  progress  of  the  art  of  war, 
head  the  ceiling  is  broken  up  into  ni 
small  squares,  painted  light  yellow 
beams  and  cross-beams,  chamfer 
rounded,  an<l,  like  the  interstices  of 
stenciled  in  silver  arabesques.  At  tl 
end  isa  large  hre-placeof  brownish-R 
containing  an  old  Venetian  doubl 
on  which  hang  a  couple  of  copper  p 
flanked  by  square  piers  of  red  marU< 
angles  of  which  are  seats.  On  the 
rise  slender  oak  columns,  with  meta 
work  chaplets  which  support  th< 
ledge  of  the  oak  mantel,  whose 
elaborately  cars'ed.  Beneath  the 
and  surrounding  the  fire-place  pro] 
bed  of  blue- glass  tiles.  Above 
painted  relief  of  stucco,  which  kimc 
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ea^e  swooping  down  upon  a  dragon, 
or  octopus,  or   a  beast  of  some  ob- 
scene variety,  with  blue  extremities,  a 
red  mouth,  and  a  glass  eye,  lashing 
into  foam   the   *  ignominious    ooze" 
in  vhich  it  seems  inextricably  involved. 
On  either  side  of  this  are  branching 
iron  candelabra,  whoso  lines  of  hori- 
zontal light  are  repeated  by  the  jets  of 
others  which  drop  from  two  large,  crane- 
like iron  beams,  that  divide  the  space 
of  the  room  into  nearly  ecjual  sections. 
A    more  marked   division   is  effected 
by   a  heavy    wooden  truss,  stenciled 
like  the  walls  and  supported  by  two 
columns  not  distantly  detached  from 
either  side  of  the  room,  their  lower  por- 
tions wound  with  small-linked  chains, 
studded  here  and  there  with  silvered 
bosses  and  ochred  into  the  semblance 
of  rust.    There  are  five  windows,  of 
olive  and  opaline  glass  mainly,  one 
^ing    in   a  little    recessed   balcony, 
^'hich  is  inclosed  by  oriental  lattice,  to 
^'hich  a  diminutive  winding  stair  leads. 
The  lower  sections  of  two  others  and 
^^e  two  corridor  doors  are  hung  with 
Portures^   embroidered    with    buttons 
?Qd  crewels.      Opposite  the  fire-place 
^   the  entrance   to    the    library,   the 
^*^>ok-shelves  of  which  are  of  mahog-  ^.y^aa* 
^y,  the  mezzanine  railing  of  iron,  the    \*^ 
'^^gings  of  a  pale  greenish  lead-color, 
^d  the  basketed-barrel  vaiilt  of  sal- 
mon, dotted  with  silvered  disks  of  two 
^r    more    sizes.      Whatever   may    be 
thought  of  the  whole  or  the  details,  it 
^  evident  that  a  great  deal  of  thought 
"^  been  expended  u{>on  the  work. 

"  And  wasted,"  one  may  easily  fancy  the 
architect  adding.    "  That,  indeed,  is  the  most 
obvious  criticism  to  make  upon  it.     One  has 
^  unpleasant  sense  of  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween  the  amount  of  thought  and  industry 
^  cleariy  manifest,  and  the  meager  result 
obtained.     For  I  insist  upon  the  meager- 
^^ss  of  the  whole  effect,  elaborate  as  the 
*ork  is.    I  must  admit,  however,  that  this 
^aborateness  of  execution  is  by  no  means 
^*^less,  but  corresi)onds  closely  to  the  re- 
finements of  the  general  intention.      It  is 
5^ident  that  Mr.  Tiffany  set  about  his  task 
^  ^intelligent  way  and  restrained  his  imag- 
®^on,  in  general,  from  rioting  in  aimless- 
^^;  many  of  our  own  profession  would  do 
''cU  to  imitate  his  example,  and  express  in 
^  detail  of  their  work  the  function  and 
P^Jipose  of.  it  as  closely  as  he   has  done. 
You  cannot  help  seeing  that  you  are  in  a 
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Veterans'  Room.  The  work  may  be  called 
a  decorative  expression  of  the  idea  of  the 
veteran.  About  the  significance  of  the 
apparently  allegorical  representation  over 
the  fire-place  I  cannot,  myself,  be  quite 
sure ;  it  may  figure  a  contest  between  the 
National  (iuard  and  the  regular  anny,  but 
it  is  not  clear,  and  must  be  set  down  as 
phantasmagorical.  But  nearly  everywhere 
else  are  veteran  associations.  My  objection 
to  them  is  simply  that  they  are  mechanical 
and  trivial,  and  of  a  whimsical  subtlety 
rather  than  a  dignified  symbolism.  And 
symbolism  of  any  kind  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  expression.  A  similar  spirit  would  deco- 
rate the  exterior  of  a  post-office  with  letter- 
boxes, or  cover  the  walls  of  a  bedroom 
with  pictures  of  towels  and  tooth-brushes. 
The  iron  tiles  in  the  wainscoting  painted  to 
look  like  battered  and  rusted  ariiior-^V^\fc^\ 
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L'iated    artists '  )Kculiarly   liable- 
made  of  treating  these  represental 
1  the  stenciling  of  the  walls    the  iron     ically  instead  of  frankly     m  sa] 


nail-heads  dotting  the  heavy  furniture- 
pear  to  me  to  the  last  degree  feeble  and 
fanciful.  Observe,  for  example  the 
frieze,  which  has  the  air  of  being  the 
(hef-d'auvre  of  the  decoration  Like 
the  rest,  its  merit  consists  solely  in  the 
feet  that  it  is  significant ;  it  is  not  im 
pressively  significant  at  ail,  and  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  the  only  object  of 
a  close  correspondence  between  idea 
and  expression  is  to  strengthen  the 
impressiveness  of  the  idea.  I  mean 
nothing  derogatory  to  the  erudition 
of  Mr.  Millet  and  Mr.  Yewell  m 
saying,  furthermore,  that  no  very  ex 
haustive  research  is  rc(]uire(l  for  paint 
ing  any  of  these  jiictures,  from  the 
aboriginal  warrior  to  the  file  of  men 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment.  There  is 
certainly  a  great  deal  of  curious  de 
tail  in  them,  but  this,  in  itself  tends 
to  confirm  what  1  have  just  said  it  is 
painted  in  such  a  way  as  to  ren  ier  it 
next  to  indistinguishable  from  the  floor 
not  only  because  of  the  light  and  dark 
monotone  of  color,  but  because  of  the 
equal  emphasis  of  the  interstitial  shiekls 
and  the  surrounding  arabesques; 
moreover,  the  mistake — a  mistake  to 
which  I  should  have  supposed 'asso- 


refer  to  the   copies 
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originals,  but  to  the  whole 
ment,  which  assumes  a  conventionality  for- 
eign 10  the  present  stage  of  mural  ]>ainting; 
in  other  words,  in  manner  they  are  a  clear 
affectation.  As  to  the  color — I  dislike  to 
use  such  an  epithet,  but  it  is  unmistakably 
'Hottentot.'  The  'Associated  Artists'  very 
likely  object  to  much  of  our  decoration 
as  barbaric  and  brutal.  They  have  proba- 
bly got  beyond  the  red,  blue,  and  gold  har- 
monies of  the  greatest  dec- 
orators in  the  history  of  art, 
whose  whole  architecture,  in 
iaci,  was  an  architecture  of 
the  interior;  and  this  is  what 
they  give  us  as  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  color-treat- 
ment of  the  Saracens.  It  is 
a  taste,  like  another,  liut  for 
my  own  part,  as  far  as  color 
is  concerned,  I  prefer  the 
laste  oiNorih  .African  origin. 
The  glass,  too,  is  a  matter  of 
laste.  To  me  it  looks  weak. 
A  mosaic  of  tints  is,  I  do 
not  say,  tx  vi  termini  a  feeble 
thing,  but  in  order  to  dis- 
pense safely  with  the  advan- 
tage real  color  affords,  a 
natural  felicity  is  required, 
which  can  only  be  found  in 
toraiection  with  genius." 

The  admissions,  at  any 
fMe,  of  such  a  criticism, 
woulii  be  worth  noting.  To 
find  a  work  by  "  associated 
»"ists "  too  logical  and  too 
wnventional  to  satisfy  the 
whitectural  sense,  is  to  find 
'he  coDtruy  of-  one's  ex- 
pectations, certainly ;  and  to 
"nd  objections  from  such  a 
source  based  upon  the  de- 
spised principle  of  taste 
*ouM  be  a  triumph  for  cor- 
pofatc  "feeling."  Perhaps 
II  Would  be  difficult  to  obtain 
*^  candid  an  expression  of 
"puiion,  and    perhaps,  too,  "" 

*«  have  exaggerated  the  |>etulance  of  the 
"iconic  enemy  of  "  feeling," — that  is  tn  say, 
""^  sound  and  logical  architect.  But  the 
fftiitect's  point  of  view  deserves  to  be 
»nown  because,  if  the  "  Associated  Artists  " 
^  to  have  the  success  which  seems  in 
?tore  for  them,  according  to  all  jiresent 
"■dications,  they  must  work,  as  in  some 
■^es  and  on  a  small  scale  tbey  arc  tiow 
forking,  in  conjunction  with  the  architects 


— not  architects  like  Mr.  WTiite,  but  very 
professional  men,  whose  respect  is  not  to  be 
won  by  any  display  of  festhetic  feeling 
unregulated  by  the  "  principles  of  decora- 
tion." The  truth  is,  to  our  mind,  judging 
from  this  work  of  Mr.  Tiffany  and  his  asso- 
ciates, they  are  only  too  likely  to  mortise 
their  work  with  the  average  architect,  and 
assist,  rather  than  counteract,  the  mechani- 
cal tendency  of  the  latter.     The  critic  we 


'fep'HKiCt 


have  imagined  has  a  turn  for  taste  himself, 
and  doubtless  loses  thus  something  of  his 
rcjjresentalive  character.  Itut,  at  all  events, 
objections  to  this  work  begin  an<l  end  in 
considerations  of  taste.  There  is  much  to 
admire,  as,  of  lourse,  considering  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  artists  in  <|uestion,  there  could 
not  fail  10  be.  The  rooms  nec'd  to  be  seen 
at  night,  an<l  were  decorated  with  reference 
to  their  use  un<ler  gas-light.    U  maVt^,  a  iX\l- 
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I  tl  ten  tht  general  color  i 
1  the  po  nt  f  eliminating 
eife  t  whch  s  heightened 
ibundan  e  of  silver  stencilii 
]  I  asized  not  to  say  discove; 
the  1  ght  ng  ot  the  burners. 
s  an  advantage  or  a  disadv. 
asone  hooseb — almost  ever 
I  ere  e  repeat  is  as  one  cf 
\  dn  rer  of  the  general  s 
of  1  r  w  1!  prefer  the  di 
asj  eit  others  who  are  on) 
t  see  I  th  s  an  attempted 
ent  the  result  of  which  ha 
an  arrangement  of  rather  we- 
[  lie  tnts  without  much  p] 

0  i  the  sparkle  of  tinsel,  n 
ject   to    the    fiirther   de 

n  ent  n  the  d  rection  of  iU 
en  >    nto    mere   light    and 

1  Lh  takes  place  in  the  ev 
Ihi.  t>ei    ot    glass    tiling  i 

h  mne>  j  e  e    could  not  1 
ch  nn  nt,    n    ts  expanse  of 


ference  which  those  who  have  seen  iheni 
only  by  daylight  will  hardly  be  able  to 
appreciate.  The  improvement  is  particu- 
larly marked  in  the  library.  When  ihLs  has 
the  benefit  of  a  subdued  light,  a  richness 
of  effect  becomes  evident  which,  in  the  day- 
time, cannot  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  The 
disagreeable  pink  of  the  ceiling  is  softened 
into  warmth,  to  which  the  basketing,  which 
before  seemed  purposeless,  gives  agreeable 
quality;  the  light  color  of  the  hangings, 
which  is  almost  sickly  by  daylight,  under- 
goes a  similar  change,  and  the  twisted  iron- 
work netting  and  doore  fit  happily  into  the 
sobriety  of  general  effect  so  wholly  dejiend- 
ent  by  day  upon  the  rich  mahogany  of  the 
book-cases.  In  the  Veterans'  Room  the 
lights,  which  are  arranged  in  serried  ranks, 
so  to  say,  add  great  brilliancy  to  everj-- 
thing,  and  bring  the  frieze  down  so  as  to 
give  it  a  distinctness  much  needed  to  pre- 
vent the  evident  elaborateness  of  it  from 
seeming  misspent  labor.  At  the  same  lime, 
however,  the  key  of  decoration  being  yel- 
lowish, the  contributed  yellow  of  the  gas 
upon    every    contrasting   hue    in  the  room 
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oise,  and  it  harmonizes  well 
■urrounding  wood-work,  ihe 
which  arc  very  agreeable  in 
I,  and  the  wainscoting,  of 
carving  needs  all  the  char- 
idoubtedly  possesses  to  relieve 
tonous  repetition  of  thi 
:ady  men- 


,/  ■^- 


«em  due  to  a  disinterested  vin- 
■f  some  theory  as  to  the  utility 
I  in  decoration.  The  iron-work 
■ary  is  particularly  good,  the  pon- 
nging  chandeliers  of  the  same 
yet  sufficiently  graceful,  and,  in- 

visitor  will  not  fail  to  observe 
)letely  the  idea  of  iron,  which 
doubted  propriety  in  connection 
ipartment  for  the  use  of  mili- 
ans,  is  adhered  to  throughout 
-the  material  employed  wherever 
xtuld  suggest  an  opportunity  not 

and  the  scale  of  color  suggested 
rred  to  with  much  unselfish  con- 
We  say  unselfish  because  con- 
this  case  has  apparently  compelled 
ce  of  anything  like  splendor  or 
ness,   or   even    the    qualities    of 


simpler  beauty  usually  associated  with  mon- 
umental  decoration,  and  has  substituted  for 
them  an  elegance  thin  rather  than  refined — 
or,  perhaps,  better  still,  elegance  itself  has 
yielded  to  a  metallic  propriety.  The  veterans 
must  enjoy  themselves  in  it  in  their  charac- 
ter of  veterans  exclusively.  Nor  do  the 
windows  operate  in  any  degree  to  destroy 
the  general  tone  of  the  whole.  In  several 
places  the  band  of  carved  tracery  which 
runs  under  them  is  pricked  with  solid  lumps 
of  translucent  gla.ss,  illuminated  by  the 
exterior  light,  and  owing  to  their  solidity 
showing  gem-tike  refractions  of  varying  rich- 
ness ;  but  these  are  used  in  a  very  modest 
way,  and  the  large  windows  above  them 
exhibit  no  distracting  imaginativeness — that 
in  the  balcony  being,  indeed,  an  arrangement 
of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  loEen^Ci,  ■«Vv\cAi 
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appears  to  insist  u{>on  its  unpretending 
conventionality.  Something  has  been  at- 
tempted in  the  two  circular  windows  of  the 
library,  but  for  his  work  in  stained  glass  upon 
which  Mr,  Tiffany  lays  stress,  we  should 
have  to  go  to  the  Union  League  Club. 

In  fine,  we  should  have  to  go  there  or 
elsewhere  for  his  work  of  any  sort  upon 
which  he  lays  stress.  There  is  here  no 
stress  laid  on  anything,  by  any  one,  it  may 
be  said,  and  surely  the  practicability  of 
"  associated  artists'*  working  in  complete 
accord,  and  each  contributing  to  a  general 
design,  must  be  set  down  as  demonstrated — 
at  what  cost  of  time,  patience,  and  tact  no 
one,  j)robal)ly,  will  be  likely  to  overestimate. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
practicability  of"  associated  artists"  working 
together  to  any  striking  and  vitally  organic 
result  remains  still  a  subject  of  speculation. 
It  is  an  easy  thing  to  say  that  the  two  things 
are  incompatible,  but  the  armory  experi- 
ment tends  negatively  to  confirm  it.  Un- 
til Mr.  Tiffanv  becomes  convinced  that  the 
planning  of  a  work  of  monumental  dignity 
demands  more  of  him — or  of  some  single 


mind,  whoever  it  may  be— than  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  general  sketch,  the  sdectionof 
specialists  to  advise  as  to  the  details,  as  well 
as  to  execute  them,  and  the  confining  of  his 
further  effort  to  a  mere  harmonizing  of  pos- 
sible discords,  we  may  be  sure  the  woik  of 
the  "  Associated  Artists "  will  not  dificr 
substantially  from  this  decoration.  That  is 
to  say,  it  will  be  intelligently  conceived,  it 
will  have  various  unquestionable  excel- 
lences, and  it  will  be  harmonious.  That  it 
will  have  the  impressiveness  which  proceeds 
from  character,  the  really  organic  unity 
which  proceeds  only  from  the  spontandt)' 
and  completeness  of  a  single  as  well  as  com- 
prehensive conception,  can  hardlv  be  ex- 
pected. On  a  smaller  scale  there  is,  doubt- 
less, much  good  work  to  be  done  by  Mr. 
Tiffany's  association.  But  since  no  really 
great  work  of  art  has  ever  been  accomplished 
by  a  constituent  assembly,  however  harmo- 
nious, presided  over  by  a  chairman  of  never 
so  great  tact,  skepticism  as  to  any  efforts  to 
improve  upon  the  old  plan  of  a  directing 
mind  and  competent  assistance  is  not  only 
permissible  but  inevitable. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

A  winter's  work.     1708-9. 

The  winter  of  1708  and  1709  was  mem- 
orable in  European  history.  The  Baltic  was 
frozen,  and  heavily  laden  wagons  crossed 
the  Great  Belt  and  the  Oresund.  In  central 
Europe  the  fruit-trees  died.  In  France  the 
courts  had  to  be  adjourned,  and  many  men 
died  of  cold.  The  Rhone  was  frozen,  and 
the  canals  of  Venice  were  covered  with  ice. 
On  the  j)lains  of  the  Ukraine,  swept  by  the 
wind,  the  cold  was  still  more  intense.  Birds 
fell  (lead  as  they  flew  through  the  air,  and 
the  snow  in  many  places  remained  on  the 
ground  from  the  ist  of  October  to  the  5th 
of  April. 

Charles  had  hoped  to  obtain,  through 
Mazeppa,t  possession  of  the  strongholds  of 

t  Ivdn  Stepanovitch  Mazeppa,  the  son  of  a  petty 
nobleman    of  the  Orthotlox  faith,  from   the  western 


Starodiib  and  Novgorod-Seversk,  but  the 
expedition  miscarried.  This,  combined  wit^^ 
the  almost  total  failure  of  the  Cossack  risingr 
put  the  Swedes  in  a  very  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous position.  Instead  of  the  twenty  thou- 
sand Cossacks,  as  expected,  Mazeppa  had 
brought  but  fifteen  hundred,  who  were  sub- 
sequently joined  by  a  small  number  of  ZapO" 
rovians.    The  Swedes  crossed  the  Desna  with 


jMirt  of  Little  Russia,  was  born  about  1645.  l^^H^ 
manhood,  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  «,* 
Volynian  nobleman,  and  fearing  for  his  life,  he  soogO* 
refuge  among  the  Cossacks.  Among  these  he  sooj 
rose  to  prominence.  When  the  hetman  Samoilotitd* 
became  the  scapegoat  of  the  unfortunate  Crifflf^ 
campaign  in  1687  and  was  deposed,  Galitsyn  m*"^ 
Mazeppa  his  successor.  \Mien  Charles  set  oat  to 
invade  Russia,  Mazeppa's  plan  was  to  preserve,** 
far  as  ]K)ssible,  his  neutrality,  making  excuses  1* 
not  taking  the  part  of  the  Russians,  yet  not  wij' 
ing  to  take  part  with  the  Swedes  until,  as  he  ihoog"** 
Charles  was  sure  to  win.  On  being  forced  to  choose* 
he  went  over  to  the  Swedes  with  a  small  btiJ<l« 
his  followers. 
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r  safety,  marched  southward  to 
\  fertile  district,  where  the  troops 
d  in  the  surrounding  villages, 
liough  in  very  comfortable  i]uar- 
lot  endure  the  close  proximity  of 
IS,  and  was  annoyed  at  the  fre- 
ishes.  He,  therefore,  in  the  ho|)es 
1  ttattle,  readily  fell  into  a  trap 
.ussians  prepared  for  him.  Peter 
e  greater  part  of  his  army  to 
:o  attack  the  small  town  of  Gad- 
.  was  occupied  by  four  Swedish 

General   Hallart,  with  another 

in  the  other  direction  with  in- 
■  take  Romny  in  case  the  Swedes 
In  spite  of  the  fearful  cold,  and 
the  advice  of  his  best  generals, 

hearing  of  the  Russian  move- 
:hed  with  all  his  forces  to  Gad- 
the  expectation  of  making  it  a 
/a.  The  Russians,  however,  hail 
in  time,  and  when  th^  Swedes 

town,  one-third  of  the  city  had 
1  to  the  ground,  and  there  were 
I  houses  to  shelter  the  troo])s. 
ry  building  was  turned  into  a 
id  the  surgeons  were  at  work 
frozen    limbs.      In  this  terrible 

Romny  to  Gadidtch  over  three 
vedes  were  frozen  to  death. 
;e  for  the  loss  of  Romny,  which 
occupied  by  General  Hallart. 
tacked  the  small  village  of 
-•w  miles  from  Gadiitch.     Here 

captured  but  fifteen  hundre<l 
JUT  cannon,  having  themselves 
a  thousand  men  and  forty-eight 


officers.  The  remainder  of  the  winter  was 
spent  in  comparative  quiet,  broken  by  small 
skirmishes,  which,  whether  they  resulted  fa- 
vorably or  unfavorably  to  the  Swedes,  had 
always  the  effect  of  reducing  their  forces; 
and  they  had  arrived  at  that  state  where  the 
loss  of  everj-  man  counted. 

The  greatest  success  of  the  Russians  was 
the  suppression  of  the  Zaporovian.  Cossacks 
and  the  destruction  of  their  river-town, 
Setch.  The  Zaporovians — so  called  from 
their  living  za  ponigi  (beyond  the  cataracts) 
of  the  Dnieper — were  the  bravest,  the  most 
reckless,  and  the  most  uneasy  of  the  Cos- 
sacks. Many  of  them  decided  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  Mazeppa,  and  join  the  Swedes. 
To  counteract  this  movement,  a  Russian 
expedition  was  sent  out  by  Menshikof  in  the 
spring,  and,  after  sailing  down  the  Dnieper 
frocn  Kief,  and  being  met  by  a  force  of  dra- 
goons, succeeded  in  capturing  and  destroy- 
ing Setch.  Many  Zaporovians  were  killed 
in  the  fight,  others  were  taken  prisoners, 
some  were  executed,  and  from  this  time  on 
their  strength  was  broken,  although  they 
nominally  existed  until  they  were  finally 
abolished,  under  Catherine  11.,  in  1775. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  winder,  the 
thoughts  of  the  Tsar  turned  continually  to- 
ward his  fleet  at  Voronezh.  The  proximity  of 
the  Swedes  made  him  anxious,  and  hearing 
that  the  aim  of  Charles  was  to  march  to 
Voronezh  and  to  bum  the  wharves  and  ships, 
he  resolved  to  go  there  in  person.  On  his 
arrival,  Peter  found  that  the  old  i  essels  were 
in  a  bad  state ;  although  some  of  them  had 
been  repaired  several  times,  yet  it  was 
necessary  to  break  them  up.  Peter,  having 
in  view  a  possible  complication  with  the 
Turks,  assisted  by  Apraxin,  worked  hard  all 
winter  at  the  repair  and  re- organization  of 
his  navy.  In  April,  as  soon  as  the  ice 
broke  up,  he  sailed  down  the  Don  to  Azof 
and  Taganrog. 


iH.i.TAVA— 1709. 

Thf,  spring  thaw  and  the  melting  of  the 
great  mass  of  snow  on  the  steppes  were  as 
ba<l  for  the  Swedish  army  as  the  severe  win- 
ter, 'I'he  Swedes  had  gradually  been  pushed 
back  into  a  small  space  between  the  rivers 
I'siol,  Viirskla,and  Dnieper.  After  the  arrival 
of  Lewenhaupt's  troops  the  Swedish  army 
numbered  about  forty-one  thousand  men, 
but  it  had  now  become  reduced  to  twenty 
thousand,  and  of  these  more  than  two  tho\i- 
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pitiful  state."  The  soldiers  suffered 
greatjy.not  only  from  the  weather.but 
from  lack  of  clothing  and  from  tad 
food.  Complaintsweregrcat.andfw 
expected  to  see  their  homes  again. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  compai*- 
tively  few  desertions,  and  the  Swedes 
remained  loyal  to  the  King  persW- 
ally,  seeing  that  he  shared  their  h«d- 
ships,  and  believed  that  he  was  actu- 
ated by  patriotism  atone,  and  tli»t 
he  felt  this  campaign  nccessacy  K" 
the  safety  of  Swe^ien.  Yet  iheylail 
to  some  extent  lost  their  confidence 


sand  were  ill  or  crippled.  Only 
thirty-four  cannon  remained;  the 
powder  had  greatly  suffered,  and 
needed  to  be  dried.  Yet  amid 
the  great  distress,  on  the  nth 
of  April,  shortly  after  the  retreat 
from  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
to  Krasnoikutch,  Charles  could 
write  to  Stanislas  ;  '■  I  and  the 
army  are  in  very  good  condition. 
The  enemy  has  been  beaten  and 
put  to  flight  in  all  the  engage- 
ments." PiiJer,  on  the  contrary,  wrote  to  hi 
wife:  "The  campaign  is  so  difficuh,  and 
condition  so  pitiful,  that  such  gn-at  mi: 
It  be  described  and  is  beyond  beli 


thai 


Charles  exposed  himself  as  e«t  W 
smy's  bullets,  but  the  soldiers,  instt» 
..jg  cheered  by  this,  said  to  each  oA* 
the  King  wished  to  be  killed,  as  be 


md  again  :  "  I'he  army  is  in  an  indescribably     foresaw  the  bad  end  of  the  cAmpugn. 
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;  opinion  of  the  generals  was  that  it 
1  be  better  to  retire  across  the  Dnieper, 
nther  return  to  Poland  or  wait  in  a 
\  position  until  the  force  of  (.General 
ow  could  join  them.  He  could 
;ly  be  expected  before  midsummer. 
es  would  hear  nothing  of  this,  and 
ed  to  capture  the  town  of  Poltava, 
rgest  and  most  flourishing  town  of  that 
I,  more  important,  however,  commer- 
than  as  a  military  position.  At  the 
ling  of  the  winter  the  capture  of  Pol- 
/ould  have  been  ver)'  easy,  but  at  that 
Zharies,  who  objected  to  having  winter 
9S  in  a  large  town,  paid  no  attention 
In  the  meantime  the  Russians  had 
Kled  in  improving  the  defenses,  and 


So  they  did  for  six  long  weeks,  under  the 
leadership  of  Colonel  Kellin,  repelling  as- 
saults, making  sorties,  and  destroying  mines, 
assisted  by  the  whole  ]>opulation  of  the 
town,  great  and  small.  Communications 
were  alwa)'s  open  with  the  Russian  forces 
across  the  Vorskla,  by  means  of  letters  in 
hollow  bombs,  and  Menshikdf  succeeded  in 
getting  nine  hundred  men  into  the  town. 
In  the  Swedish  camp,  food  was  scarce,  and 
there  was  great  murmuring.  The  powder 
showed  signs  of  giving  out,  and  the  stock 
of  ammunition  was  so  small  thai  it  was 
necessary  to  search  the  fields  and  pick  up 
the  Russian  bullets. 

Peter,  warned  in  time  by  Menshik6f, 
made  a  hasty  journey  from  Azof  across  the 


arrisoned  it  with  four  thousand  men.  1 
made  the  attempt  more  dangerous  I 
»as  that  the  Swedish  forces  were  not  | 
enough  to  surround  the  town  on  all 
and  the  Russians  could  mass  their  ^ 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
la. 

:  siege  was  begun  on  the  1 2lh  of  May. 
es  was  astonished  that  the  town  did 
ield  at  the  first  fire,  and  exclaimed: 
It!  I  really  believe  the  Russians  are 
and  will  defend  themselves  in  a  regu- 

.,1" 


steppe,  arrived  on  June  15th,  and  took  the 
chief  command.  New  spirit,  if  that  were 
necessary,  was  infused  into  the  garrison ; 
skirmishing  was  actively  carried  on,  and  by 
the  capture  of  Sanjnrof  about  two  thousand 
Russian  prisoners,  including  the  garrison  of 
■\'^prik  and  the  heroic  Colonel  Yurlof,  were 

The  need  of  the  Swedes  became  at  last  so 
great  and  their  jjosition  so  critical,  that  one 
night  Charles  sought  the  advice  of  I.ewen- 
haupt,  whom  he  had  until  then  treated  with 
marke<l  coolness.     Lewenhauyt  cou.ld  cquw- 
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Nc!   Iiini    iKJlliiiif;   hiH    (u    ri'tirc  inToss    llif  ]  uniil    lit-    had    givt-ii    some    orders  in  i^* 

l)nii-|iLT.     'ill U  In;  rffiLsud  ti>  ilii;  Inn,  fci-l-  irL-mlits,  and  h lion,  an   hour  uftcrn-.ir!> 

inn  ■""  uln:a^v  ii.  skvyi.  fikhIo  I.itti-nliau|ii  liad  liis  \uuind  ^i^^.■^sel.i,  his  fnot  «a.>  mtt'i 

lbll..u     him,   :ind    i..,!,.    .iliniil    .ui>ik->,lv   all  suulU'ii.       Iht-    ball    ha.l     fii.nc    ihc   »h"lf 

iii-l:l.      In    ihL'    tarlv    m..rriin-— 1;  «ai  his  iL-n^iih  iif  his  siilo.  from  hofl  to  t"i-.  iTi-alJi* 

l.ir(li.|.i\.  111.-  jSth  ..l'  Jniii— he   a|.|ir<jat  hi-d  ,  stinu-  c.f  ihi'  small  lionts.  whi.  h  ha.l  t.' 1< 

\W  lun'ks  ol"  llu-  \cir.kl.i.  and  r.jdo  ii[.   ami  L>\lra<  H-d. 

.i.nvh  in  lull  vi.w  ol'tliL-  kns-.ians.      l.L-»fn-  Tlio    Icif^ncd    crossiiif;    below    the  ti>«B- 

liaiijirn  hnr-.'  «a^  -V-A  iiniUr  liiin.  Inn  the  whi;u  (."harles  was  wounded,  was  m  nmJ 

Kill-   «lii,  liki:d  f,  ,x|M,si-  his  -,-mTals  in  \  aiiulhiT  ami  siic.cssful  crossini;  in  foKt  i 

this    «.iv,  rufusvd    tn   ni.>vc.       Iliis   was  llu-  |  ffW  milt>  north  t>f  I'dltiiva.      Here  tht  R^" 

HTv    liiiiL-    .huscn   liv    ihf    kiis^i.nis    l.)r   a  |  sians  intrvm  heil  ihcmsdvL'S.and  theti.uiulrt 

Idili    .11    .r.),s^in-,     "aiUt    thu    ha.l    l«.vii  I  iliu  .nicr  ..l"  trenches   and   ri-iloubts,  die* 

rc-|iiilsi-.l.   CharlLs  n-iinn.l   his'ri.k:  ,.ii    ihc  -raikially  iicarur  to   the   Swedish   [iosinixo- 

river's  hank,  anil  was  liii  in  ilic  I....1  l-y  a  Whilu  tlV-  Kin;;  was  prosiratetl  with  fci* 

bulk'i.      rh.)Ui;li   ]iak'    and    faint    tV.iin    loss  two  ih>]<iriiiii;;  messages  arrived.     Onefri'* 

of   lil.),,d.   he'  retu>L'il    !.,    -,,    [..    hi,    tent  I'l.lanil  .,ho«i;d  the  want  of  hamnm>  If 
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islas  and  General  Krassow,  who 
Q  the  west  of  Poland,  kept  back 
s  under  Sieniawski  and  the  Rus- 
'  Goltz.  The  other,  from  Turkey, 
lat  the  Sultan  would  neither  aid 
«ctly,  nor  indirectly  through  the 
rhe  Russian  lines  were  fast  ad- 
II  attack  might  be  expected  on 
The  King,  though  advised  to 
siege  and  retreat  across  the 
idded  on  forestalling  the  Russian 
enskjdld,  who,  during  the  illness 
t,  had  the  chief  command,  called 
tt  together  on  the  afternoon  of 
id  told  them  that  the  attack  was 
he  next  day.  The  troops  were 
I  by  midnight,  and  though  the 
nee  miles  was  attended  by  some 

daybreak,  on  Tuesday,  July  8tli, 

m  order  of  batde  before  the 
es.  They  numbered  only  twelve 
ive  hundred  men.  The  remain- 
1  the  hospital,  or  guarding  the 
uiQing  the  intrenchments  against 

Only  four  cannon  were  used, 
ccount  of  the  distaste  of  Rensk- 
llery  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
lumtion.  The  ground  between  the 
Dp  and  the  town  was  much  broken, 
it  of  the  camp  was  a  plain,  with 
s  on  each  side.  Here  the  Rus- 
brown  up  two  lines  of  redoubts, 
1  to  the  camp,  the  other  at  right 
it  Renskjold  had  no  plan  for 
There  was  a  quarrel  and  a 
>n  between  him  and  Lewen- 
le  Swedish  powder  was  bad,  and 
)  trust  to  their  bayonets.  The 
ny  was  four  times  as  numerous. 
s  carried  about  in  a  litter  to  ex- 
ior  of  his  soldiers.  The  horses 
ed  him  were  killed  one  after  the 
the  litter  was  finally  broken  to 
a  cannon-shot  His  Brabants 
d  him  on  their  crossed  pikes; 
lis  presence  could  do  nothing 
Russian  numbers  and  resistance. 
onspicuous  among  his  troops,  on 

horse,  Lisette,  which  had  been 
by  the  Sultan.  He  received  a 
igh  his  hat,  and  another  in  his 
ile  another  struck  the  ancient 
le  around  his  neck.  The  Swedes 
first  to  get  the  advantage ;  they 

0  or  three  half-finished  redoubts, 
easily  have  penetrated  into  the 
imp.  But  finally  they  were 
d    and    surrounded — ^beaten   in 

1  though  for  two  hours  they 
UL— 30. 


fought  with  the  fierceness  of  despair,  they 
were  forced  either  to  surrender  or  to  flee. 
Renskjold,  Schlippenbach,  Rosen,  Stackel- 
berg,  Hamilton,  Horn,  the  Prince  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  and  over  twenty-eight  hundred 
officers  and  men,  were  taken  prisoners. 

Prince  Michael  GaHtsyn  with  the  guard, 
and  General  Bauer  with  the  dragoons,  were 
sent  to  follow  up  the  enemy.  Charles  had 
been  protected  by  his  Brabants,  and  finally 
had  been  induced  by  Lewenhaupt  to  return 
to  the  camp  and  rally  the  remainder  of  the 
army.  On  passing  their  own  intrenchments, 
then  occupied  by  the  Russians,  the  King's 
horse  was  killed  and  he  was  nearly  taken 
prisoner. 

On  arriving  at  the  camp,  the  King  for 
the  first  time  uttered  a  complaint,  and  asked 
to  be  taken  from  his  horse  and  put  in  a 
carriage.  His  foot  was  dressed,  and  he  ate 
a  piece  of  cold  meat,  asking  repeatedly  for 
Renskjold,  for  Piper,  and  for  the  young 
Prince  of  Wiirtemberg. 

"  All  are  taken  prisoners,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Prisoners  with  the  Russians !  Rather 
die  among  the  Turks  I  Forward  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Lewenhaupt  was  called  in,  and  advised  a 
repetition  of  what  he  had  been  obliged  to 
do  at  Liesna — that  is,  to  divide  the  horses, 
provisions,  and  ammunition  among  the  men, 
to  bum  what  was  left,  and  to  advance  as 
soon  as  possible.  Charles,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' reflection,  sent  Lewenhaupt  away, 
and,  without  further  commimication  with 
him,  ordered  the  remaining  troops  to  march 
down  the  Vorskla  to  the  Dnieper,  taking 
the  cannon  and  all  the  baggage.  The 
retreat  began  toward  evening.  The  Rus- 
sians pressed  them  so  hotiy  that  the  next 
morning  it  was  necessary  to  bum  the  heavy 
baggage,  and  mount  part  of  the  infantry  on 
the  horses.  On  the  aftemoon  of  July  nth 
the  Swedes  arrived  at  the  little  town  of 
Perevol6tchna,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vorskla, 
where  there  was  a  ferry  across  the  Dnieper, 
but  the  town  had  been  burned  and  all  the 
means  of  transport  destroyed.  After  a 
long  argument,  Lewenhaupt  and  Creutz 
persuaded  the  King  to  leave  the  army  and 
take  measures  for  his  personal  safety.  Some 
boats  and  rafts  were  found  on  the  Vorskla, 
and  by  means  of  these  the  King,  Mazeppa, 
and  about  one  thousand  men  crossed  the 
Dnieper.  Charles  took  with  him  part  of 
the  army  treasure,  consisting  of  the  military 
contributions  levied  in  Saxony,  which  had 
been  almost  untouched.  The  remainder 
was  to  be  divided  among  the  troo^.    TVv^ 
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King,  with  the  Russian  cavaky  in  hot  pur- 
suit, rode  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  Bug, 
where  half  his  escort  was  captured,  and  he 
barely  escaped.  Thence  he  went  to  Otcha- 
k6f  and  Bender  on  the  Dniester,  and  for  five 
years  remained  the  guest  of  Turkey.  Ma- 
zeppa  died  at  Vamitza,  a  village  near  Ben- 
der, on  March  31,  17 10,  and  was  buried  in 
the  old  church  of  St.  George,  on  the  high 
bank  of  the  Danube  at  Galatz. 

Lewenhaupt  had  a  glimmer  of  hope  that 
he  could  save  the  army  by  crossing  the 
Vorskla  and  marching  to  the  Black  Sea. 
It  was,  however,  too  late.  It  was  midnight 
when  the  King  crossed,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  Russian  advance-guard  appeared  on 
the  hills  back  of  the  camp— the  troops  of 
Menshik6f,  who  had  started  in  pursuit  the 
day  after  the  battle.  Lewenhaupt  tried  to 
rally  his  men,  and  hoped  to  make  a  stand ; 
but  the  Swedes  refused  to  fight,  many  of 
them  deserted,  and  some  tried  to  swim 
across  the  Dnieper.  A  few  officers  even 
committed  suicide.  The  conditions  pro- 
posed by  Menshik6f  were  honorable.  Lew- 
enhaupt, after  prolonging  the  negotiations  as 
long  as  he  could,  in  order  to  give  the  King 
additional  time  for  escape,  at  last  surren- 
dered. The  prisoners  taken  at  Perevo- 
16tchna  numbered  fifteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  including  three 
generals.  Those  taken  at  Poltiva  were 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
one.  The  Swedish  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  about  four  thousand.  As 
trophies  of  the  fight,  the  Russians  took 
thirty-two  cannon  and  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  standards,  besides  wagons  and  trains. 
Their  own  loss  was:  killed,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  wounded, 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety. 
"  And  thus,  by  God*s  help,  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  army,  so  famous  in  the  world 
(which  by  its  presence  in  Saxony  caused  no 
litde  fear  in  Europe),  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor."  Thus  says  Peter's  jour- 
nal, and  in  a  letter  to  Apr&xin,  written  on 
the  night  after  the  battle,  the  Tsar  adds : 
"  Now,  with  God's  help,  the  last  stone  has 
been  laid  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Peters- 
burg." 

The  battle  of  Poltava  marked  the  end 
of  the  campaign  and  of  Charles's  greatness. 
It  did  in  one  day  what  would  otherwise 
have  required  weeks  to  accomplish,  but  the 
Swedish  army  was  irretrievably  lost,  and 
the  end  would  have  been  exacdy  the  same, 
though  a  little  later,  had  the  battle  of  Pol- 
tiva  never  been  fought. 


CHAPTER   XXVIIl 
THE   FRUITS   OF  THE   V 

The  success  at  Poltiva  n 
and  so  overwhelming  that 
were  at  first  dazed  and  coi 
magnitude  of  their  victory, 
tical  necessities  of  the  moment 
Peter  to  his  equilibrium.  Th< 
oners  were  marched  off  to  < 
and  provinces, — some  to  J 
Moscow,  and  some  even  to  I 
were  made  to  labor  at  wc 
utility,  even  at  the  constructi* 
tions.  The  generals  and  superi 
allowed  their  pay,  and  a  third  ^ 
in  advance.  Cederhjelm  an 
were  allowed  to  go  on  parole 
and  use  their  efforts  for  peace 
of  Wiirtemberg  was  released  u 
Great  rewards  were  given  to 
taken  the  chief  part  in  the 
campaign.  Menshikof  was 
marshal ;  Sherem^tief  received 
Golofkin  was  made  chancello 
vice-chancellor.  The  general 
crease  of  rank  or  estates,  anc 
sented  with  the  portrait  of  tl 
diamonds.  Peter  himself,  w 
this  time  a  colonel,  at  the 
officers  took  the  title  of  lieu 
in  the  army  and  rear-admiral 
In  Moscow  there  was  great  r 

Peter  wrote  to  Catherine 
the  battle,  addressing  her  no 
forth  alone,  and  not   togeth< 
Tolst6y : 

"  Little  mother,  how  are  you  ? 
that  the  all -merciful  Lord  nas  dei 
this  day  an  indescribable  victory 
To  say  it  in  one  word,  the  whole 
knocked  on  the  head,  about  which  ] 
hear  from  us.     Come  here  and  con 


M 


Give  my  respects  to  the  Princes 


Letters,  inclosing  a  copy  c 
of  the  battle,  were  sent  nc 
Peter's  friends,  including  tv 
and  to  the  chief  officials  at 
also  to  many  of  the  Polish 
to  Russian  ministers  abroad, 
cation  to  the  courts  to  whi 
accredited.  Menshikof  wroU 
of  Marlborough,  and  so  mu 
desire  his  good  opinion  that 
after  the  battle,  a  special  cc 
patched  to  him  and  to  the  Prii 
In  some  of  these  letters  occurr 
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son  caused  in  some  quarters  doubts 
;  genuineness  of  the  letter  and  the 
if  the  victory.  "  For  what,"  it  was 
b  the  Russians  know  about  Phae- 

e  34.th  of  July  the  anny  left  Poltiva, 
ras  banning  to  be  very  unhealthy, 
itief,  with  all  the  infantry  and  a  part 
:avalry,  was  sent  to  besiege  Riga; 
Eenshikof,  with  the  greater  part  of 
airy,  marched  to  Poland,  in  order 
e  with  General  Goltz,  and  act 
King  Stanislas  and  General  Kras- 
lie  fatigues  of  Poltava  brought  on  a 
hich  kept  the  Tsar  for  a  fortnight 
;  but  he  was  sufficiently  master  of 
to  dictate  orders  with  regard  to  his 
d  letters  to  the  parents  and  relatives 
'  who  had  died  in  the  battle, 
news  of  the  Swedish  disaster  at 
was  at  first  disbelieved  in  Poland, 
ast  the  evidence  became  so  strong 
neral  Krassow  thought  it  his  wisest 
0  retreat  into  Pomerania.  He  was 
followed  by  King  Stanislas,  who 
to  resign  the  crown  if  the  republic 
ed  it.*  King  Augustus  regained  his 
,and  issued  a  proclamation,  recount- 
indignities  put  upon  him  by  the 
King,  and  recalling  his  faithful 
to  their  allegiance.  He  entered 
with  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand 
d  invited  the  Tsar  to  an  interview 
n.  In  this  condition  of  affairs,  the 
lagnates  found  it  impossible  to  tem- 
They  withdrew  from  Stanislas  and 
urt  to  Peter,  thanking  him  that  by 
rry  he  had  restored  them  their  law- 
nign  and  their  liberties.  In  the  last 
Sqitember,  at  Solec,  Peter  reviewed 
di  army,  commanded  by  the  hetman 
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Sieniawski,  and  received  the  chamberlain 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  come  to 
congratulate  him  and  invite  him  to  visit  his 
sovereign.  Stopping  but  a  day  at  Warsaw, 
to  be  received  in  state  by  the  Polish  sena- 
tors, Peter  sailed  down  the  Vistula  to  Thorn. 
A  little  above  the  town  he  was  met  by  the 
barge  of  the  King.  Augustus  blushed  and 
stammered  in  offering  his  congratulations, 
but  Peter  put  him  at  ease  by  telling  him  not 
to  recall  the  past,  as  he  knew  that  he  could 
not  act  otherwise. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  the  Tsar  and 
Augustus  concluded  a  new  treaty,  by  which 
all  previous  obligations  and  claims  were 
withdrawn,  and  all  previous  documents  were 
to  be  considered  as  waste  paper.  The  Tsar 
agreed  to  aid  Augustus  in  regaining  the 
Polish  throne;  the  King  promised  to  assist 
him  against  all  his  enemies.  The  aim  of 
the  alliance  was  not  to  annihilate  Sweden, 
but  to  restrict  it  to  its  proper  boundaries, 
and  to  render  it  harmless  to  its  neigh- 
bors. 

A  few  days  afterward,  a  secret  article 
was  added  to  the  treaty,  by  whicl^  the 
"  principality  "  of  Livonia,  with  all  its  cities 
and  towns,  was  to  be  ceded  to  his  Polish 
Majesty  as  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  to  his 
heirs. 

The  pubhc  opinion  of  Europe,  which  had 
been  adverse  to  Peter  and  to  the  Russians, 
turned  as  soon  as  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
PoltAva  was  known.  Leibnitz,  for  example, 
who,  after  the  battle  of  Narva,  had  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  Charles  should  rule 
over  Moscovy  as  far  as  the  Amur,  now 
writes,  "You  can  believe  how  much  the 
revolution  in  the  north  astonished  many 
people.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  Tsar 
will  be  formidable  for  all  Europe,  and  will 
be  like  a  northern  Turk.  But  can  he  be 
prevented  from  educating  his  subjects  and 
rendering  them  civilized  and  warlike  ?  Qui 
jure  sua  utitur  nemini  facit  tiijuriatn.  As 
for  me,  who  am  for  the  good  oC  the  human 
race,  I  am  very  glad  that  so  great  an  empire 
is  putting  itself  in  the  ways  of  reason  and 
of  order,  and  I  consider  ite  laai  va  ftiax 
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respect  as  a  person  whom  God  has  destined 
to  great  works." 

Negotiations  had  been  going  on  since 
1707  with  the  house  of  Wolfenbttttel  for  a 
maniage  between  the  Tsai^vitch  Alexis  and 
the  Princess  Charlotte.  But  great  difficulties 
were  raised  because  the  Tsar's  position  in 
Russia  was  not  secure,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  him  to  succeed  in  mak- 
ing himself  "  considerable  in  Europe,"  for 
Sweden  would  not  conclude  peace  until  she 
had  won  back  all  the  Baltic  coast,  and  Po- 
land, Holland,  and  England  would  never 
allow  Russia  to  gain  position  as  a  naval 
power.  Now  [here  was  a  strong  current  of 
favorable  opinion  to  him  at  the  court  of 
WolfenbUttel.  He  had  become  brave,  and 
generous,  and  powerful,  and  his  virtues  were 
loudly  cefebrated.  All  difficulties  with  re- 
gard to  the  marriage  ceased.  The  Princess 
consented,  and  a  draft  of  the  mairiage-con- 
tract  was  soon  drawn  up  and  sent  to  Russia 
through  Baron  Urbich. 

The  Elector  of  Hanover  showed  signs  of  a 
readiness  to  detach  himself  from  the  Swedish 
intesests,  and  draw  nearer  to  Russia.  To 
confirm  this  feeling.  Prince  Boris  Kur&kin, 
returned  long  since  flrom  Rome,  was  sent  as 
minister  to  Hanover. 

While  the  Tsar  was  at  Thorn  he  received 
a  Danish  envoy.  Baron  von  Rantzau,  with 
the  congratulations  of  King  Frederick  IV., 
and  a  request  for  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  against  Sweden.  Prince  Basil  Dolgo- 
rliky,  the  Tsar's  minister  at  Copenhagen,  had 
long  been  trying  to  bring  the  Danes  to  this 
step,  and  had  been  instructed  to  make  large 
promises  of  men  and  money.  England  and 
Holland  both  did  their  best  to  prevent  any 
such  arrangement  until  peace  had  been  made 
with  France,  and  their  ministers,  in  con- 
ference with  the  Danes,  even  threatened 
to  take  the  side  of  Sweden.  They  feared 
that,  in  case  of  a  war  in  the  north,  German 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  allied 
army,  and  an  advantage  thus  be  given  to 
France. 

Dolgorliky,  too,  ascertained  that  when  the 
lOng  of  Prussia  had  sent  word  to  Holland 


of  his  intention  to  have  an  interview  wi.t. 
the  Tsar,  the  States-General  warned  Kin 
against  entering  into  any  arrangements  witi 
Russia,  as  the  Tsar  was  now  so  strong  that 
he    could    become    dangerous    for   other 
powers,  and  especially  for  Prussia;  that  oil 
powers   were    bound  not   to  allow  him  to 
strengthen  himself  so  as  to  cause  harm  to 
the  whole   of  Europe.     While  the  Danes 
were  using  this  opposition  as  a  pretext  fiv 
demanding  subsidies,  the  secretary  of  the 
French  legation  informed    Dolgoiuky  thU 
Louis  XIV.  would  be  very  glad  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Tsar.     Oolgoruky,  in  re- 
porting this,  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  make  any  airangements  with 
France,  but  only  to  show  an  apparent  wiB- 
ingness  to  do  so,  so  that  France  mi^tbe 
incited  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  the  alBw 
might  be  held  in  check.     He  was  oidend 
to  reply  that  Russia  would  be  very  ^id  to 
receive  a  French  envoy.     France  was  vxf 
willing  to  put  an  end  to  all  former  disputf* 
an<f  was  ready  to  guarantee  the  conqw^ 
of  the  Tsar,  and  help  Russia  to  establiiti 
herself  firmly  on  the  Baltic,  so  as  to  injoe 
the  Dutch  trade.     Dotgoriiky  mana^  V> 
well  that,  though  he  had  before  promised  to 
supply  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  give  a  sub- 
sidy, he  now  succeeded  in  inducing  Do- 
mark  to    make    an    alliance   with  Rusaa 
without  any  such  stipulation.     He  wrote  in 
ecstasy  to  Golof  kin :  "  I  have  given  nothia^* 
neither  a  man  nor  a  shilling."    This  tnuy 
was  concluded  on  the  22d  of  October. 

While  Dolgoriiky  was  concluding  ^ 
treaty  with  the  Danes,  Peter  had  siiW 
down  the  Vistula  to  Marienwerder,  andhw 
his  interview  with  King  Frederick  (rf  Pru«»- 
The  King  communicated  to  him  his  «C 
with  regard  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  bm 
the  Tsar  replied  that  it  was  not  practjobk. 
Both  the  King  and  the  Tsar  diaed  wi6 
Menshikdf,  and  the  King  conferred  i»  !>'■'' 
the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  PeW 
gave  the  King  a  sword  made  in  RiBs* 
"  of  very  extraordinary  workmanship."  Ap- 
parently everything  was  roost  cordiu- 
Scarcely  ten  words  passed  without  anbncOi 
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but  the  Prussian  monarch  and  his  minister 
were  surprised  totindtheTsarsohaughtyjSO 
cool,  and  so  evidently  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  Tsar  nevertheless  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  King  Frederick,  defensive  in  its 
terms,  as  Prussia  was  excused  from  taking 
any  active  part  in  the  war.  He  also  agreed 
to  restore  Kurland  to  the  young  duke  Fred- 
oick  William,  nephew  of  the  Kjng  of  Pnis- 
na,irith  whom  and  his  niece  Anna,*  the 
daughter  of  the  Tsar  Ivdn,  a  marriage  was 
speedily  arranged. 

After  visiting  the  camp  of  Sherem^tief, 
who  vas  preparing  for  the  siege  of  Riga, 
and  giving  him  instructions  not  to  expose 
kis  men  too  much  to  the  rigors  of  the  cli- 
■oate,  but  to  confine  himself  during  the 
winter  months  to  a  blockade  of  the  town, 
the  Tsar  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
Ik  anived  on  the  4th  of  December.  He 
"0*  felt  sure  of  the  permanence  of  his 
•Wlement  on  the  Neva,  and,  during  his 
■hort  stay,  busied  himself  with  many  plans 
^  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
tjie  town.  He  decided  on  designs  for  pub- 
lic gardens  and  for  a  palace,  on  plans  for 
"■agarines  and  store-houses,  and  ordered 
^  nobles  to  build  houses  in  what  he 
oiled  "  the  Holy  Land,"  but  to  which  they 
^oe  ready  to  apply  an  epithet  of  a  totally 
^ifierent  character.  After  laying  the  keel 
pfaship,  to  be  called  the  Fbltdva,  and  giv- 
%  directions  for  the  foundation  of  a  church 
•w  the  fimeral  of  strangers,  in  honor  of  St. 
^pson  the  Hospitable,  on  whose  festival 
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the  battle  of  Poltiva  was  fought,  he  has- 
tened to  Moscow  for  his  triumph.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  wait  a  week  at  his 
villa  of  Kol6menskoe  for  the  arrival  of  the 
guard  and  for  completing  the  necessary 
arrangements.  At  last  everything  was 
ready ;  the  triumphal  arches  were  duly 
erected  and  the  streets  properly  decorated, 
and  the  procession  set  out.  But  just  as  it 
was  starting,  Peter  received  information  of 
the  birth  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  subse- 
quently Empress,  He  hurried  away  wiA 
his  friends  to  celebrate  the  event  at  home, 
and  put  off  the  procession  for  two  days. 
In  this  triumphal  entry  the  Tsar  compelled 
the  Swedish  prisoners  to  take  part,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-two  thousand  and  eighty- 
five.  Peter  was  on  horseback,  followine 
immediately  after  the  Swedish  generals  and 
ministers,  in  the  same  colonel's  uniform  that 
he  had  worn  at  Poltiva. 

It  was  so  late  after  the  Te  Deum  in  the 
cathedral  that  the  remainder  of  the  cere- 
mony was  postponed  until  the  following 
day.  At  the  banquet  that  evening  in  the 
haJl  of  the  new  palace,  the  Swedish  gen- 
erals were  entertained  at  a  separate  table, 
on  the  right  of  the  Tsar's.  Toasts  were 
drunk  to  all,  even  to  the  Swedes,  and  the 
carousing  was  kept  up  to  a  late  hour.  The 
crowd  outside  was  amused  with  fire-works. 
The  official  feasting  went  on  again  the 
next  day,  when  entertainments  were  also 
given  to  the  people,  to  the  troc^s,  and  to 
all  the  Swedish  prisoners,  and  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  were  spent  in  festivities  and 
nightly  banquets  in  the  houses  of  Peter's 
intimate  friends. 
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The  next  morning  Elmore  was  called 
from  his  bed — at  no  very  early  hour,  it 
must  be  owned,  but  at  least  before  a  nine- 
o'clock  breakfast — to  see  a  gentleman  who 
i¥as  waiting  in  the  parlor.  He  dressed 
hurriedly,  with  a  thousand  exciting  specula- 
tions in  his  mind,  and  found  Mr.  Rose- 
Black  looking  from  the  balcony  window. 

"  You  have  a  pleasant  position  here,"  he 
said,  easily,  as  he  turned  about  to  meet 
Elmore's  look  of  indignant  demand.  "  I've 
come  to  ask  all  about  our  friends  the 
Andersens." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  them," 
answered  Elmore.  "  I  never  saw  them 
before." 

"  Ah-ow ! "  said  the  painter.  Elmore  had 
not  invited  him  to  sit  down,  but  now  he 
dropped  into  a  chair,  with  the  air  of  asking 
Elmore  to  explain  himself.  "  The  yoimg 
lady  of  your  party  seemed  to  know  them. 
How  uncommonly  pretty  all  your  American 
young  girls  are !  But  I'm  told  they  fade 
very  soon.  I  should  like  to  make  up  a  pic- 
nic party  with  you  all  for  the  Lido." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Elmore,  stiffly. 
"  Miss  Mayhew  has  seen  the  Lido." 

"  Ah-ow  I  Thafs  her  name.  It's  a  pretty 
name."  He  looked  through  the  open  door 
into  the  dining-room,  where  the  table  was  set 
for  breakfast,  with  the  usual  water-goblet  at 
each  plate.  "  I  see  you  have  beer  for  break- 
fast. There's  nothmg  so  nice,  you  know. 
Would  you — would  you  mind  giving  me  a 
glahs  ?  " 

Through  an  undefined  sense  of  the  du- 
ties of  hospitality,  Elmore  was  surprised  by 
this  impudence  into  sending  out  to  the 
next  caff^  for  a  pitcher  of  beer.  Rose- 
Black  poured  himself  out  one  glass  and 
another  till  he  had  emptied  the  pitcher, 
conversing  affably  meanwhile  with  his  silent 
host. 

"  Why  didn't  you  turn  him  out  of  doors?  " 
demanded  Mrs.  Elmore,  as  soon  as  the 
painter's  departure  allowed  her  to  slip  from 
the  closed  door  behind  which  she  had  been 
imprisoned  in  her  room. 

"  I  did  everything  but  that,"  replied  her 


husband,  whom  this  interview  had  saddened 
more  than  it  had  angered. 

"  You  sent  out  for  beer  for  him !  " 

*'  I  didn't  know  but  it  might  make  him 
sick.  Really,  the  thing  is  incredible.  I 
think  the  man  is  cracked." 

*^  He  is  an  Englishman,  and  he  thinks  he 
can  take  any  kind  of  liberty  with  us  because 
we  are  Americans." 

"  That  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  impres- 
sion among  all  the  European  nationalities," 
said  Elmore.  "  Let's  drop  him  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  try  to  be  more  brutal  in  the 
future." 

Mrs.  Elmore,  so  far  from  dropping  him, 
turned  to  Lily,  who  entered  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  recoimted  the  extraordinary  ad- 
venture of  the  morning,  which  scarcely 
needed  the  embellishment  of  her  fancy: 
it  was  not  really  a  gallon  of  beer,  but  a 
quart,  that  Mr.  Rose- Black  had  dnmL 
She  enlarged  upon  previous  aggressions  of 
his,  and  said  finally  that  they  had  to  thank 
Mr.  Ferris  for  his  acquaintance. 

"  Ferris  couldn't  help  himself,"  said  El- 
more. "He  apologized  to  me  afterward. 
The  man  got  him  into  a  comer.  But  he 
warned  us  about  him  as  soon  as  he  could. 
And  Rose- Black  would  have  made  our 
acquaintance,  any  way.  I  believe  he's 
crazy." 

"  I  don't  see  how  that  helps  the  matter." 

"  It  helps  to  explain  it,"  concluded  El- 
more, with  a  sigh.  "  We  can't  refer  everjr- 
thing  to  our  being  American  lambs,  and  his 
being  a  ravening  European  wolf." 

"  Of  course  he  came  round  to  find  out 
about  Lily,"  said  Mrs.  Elmore.  "  The  An- 
dersens were  a  mere  blind." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Elmore  1 "  cried  Lily,  in  dep- 
recation. 

The  bell  jangled. 

"  That  is  the  postman,"  said  Mrs.  Ehnore. 

There  was  a  home-letter  for  Lily,  and 
one  from  Lily's  sister  inclosed  to  Mrs.  El* 
more.  The  ladies  rent  them  open,  and  ^ 
themselves  in  the  cross- written  pages ;  apd 
neither  of  them  saw  the  dismay  with  which 
Elmore  looked  at  the  handwriting  of  ^ 
envelope  addressed  to  him.  His  ^ 
vaguely  knew  that  he  had  a  letter,  and 
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ant  to  ask  him  for  it  as  soon  as  she 
>uld  have  finished  her  own.  When  she 
need  at  him  again,  he  was  staring  at  the 
ling  face  of  Miss  Mayhew,  as  she  read 
letter,  with  the  wild  regard  of  one  who 
s  another  in  mortal  peril,  and  can  do 
hing  to  avert  the  coming  doom,  but 
5t  dumbly  await  the  catastrophe. 
'  What  is  it,  Owen  ?  "  asked  his  wife,  in 
m  voice. 

It  started  firom  his  trance,  and  struggled 
inswer  quietly. 

I've  a  letter  here  which  I  suppose  I'd 
tcr  show  to  you  first." 
rhey  rose  and  went  into  the  next  room, 
ts  Mayhew  following  them  with  a  gay, 
ent  look,  and  then  dropping  her  eyes 
in  to  her  letter. 

Llmore  put  the  note  he  had  received 
)  his  wife's  hands  without  a  word. 

Sir, — My  position  permitted  me  to  take  a  woman. 
1  a  soldier,  but  I  am  an  engineer— operateous, 
I  can  exercise  wherever  mv  profession  in  the 
.  life.  I  have  seen  Miss  Mayhew,  and  I  have 
itsympathie  for  she.  I  think  I  will  be  lakely 
1  her,  if  Miss  Mayhew  would  be  of  the  same  in- 
ion  of  me. 

If  yoa  believe.  Sir,  that  my  open  and  realy  prop- 
ioii  will  not  offendere  ^Iiss  Mayhew,  pray  to 
died  to  her  this  note.  Pray,  Sir,  to  excuse  me 
liberty  to  (atigue  you,  and  to  go  over  with 
Boe  if  yon  would  be  of  another  intention. 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  E.  VON  Ehrhardt." 

Itfis.  Elmore  folded  the  letter  carefully  up 
i  returned  it  to  her  husband.  If  he  had, 
liaps,  dreaded  some  triumphant  outburst 
a  her,  he  ought  to  have  been  content 
h  the  thoroughly  daimted  look  which  she 
cd  to  his,  and  the  silence  in  which  she 
Fered  him  to  do  justice  to  the  writer. 
*This  is  the  letter  of  a  gentleman,  Celia," 
said. 

*  Yes,"  she  responded,  faintly. 

'  It  puts  another  complexion  on  the  affair 
irely. 

*  Yes.  Why  did  he  wait  a  whole  week  ?  " 
! added. 

*It  is  a  serious  matter  with  him.  He 
i  a  right  to  take  time  for  thinking  it  over." 
Bore  looked  at  the  date  of  the  Peschiera 
stmark,  and  then  at  that  of  Venice  on 
!  back  of  the  envelope.  "  No,  he  wrote 
once.  This  has  been  kept  in  the  Vene- 
a  office,  and  probably  read  there  by  the 
horities." 

Bis  wife  did  not  heed  the  conjecture. 
*He    began    all  wrong,"    she    grieved. 
Unr  couldn't  he  have  behaved  sensibly  ?  " 
'We  must  look  at  it  from  another  point 


of  view  now,"  replied  Elmore.  "  He  has 
repaired  his  error  by  this  letter." 

"  No,  no ;  he  hasn't." 

"  Th^  qqestion  is  now  what  to  do  about 
the  changed  situation.  This  is  an  offer  of 
marriage.  It  comes  in  the  proper  way. 
It's  a  very  sincere  and  manly  letter.  The 
man  has  counted  the  whole  cost :  he's  ready 
to  leave  the  army  and  go  to  America,  if  she 
says  so.  He's  in  love.  How  can  she  refuse 
him  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  she  isn't  in  love  with  him," 
said  Mrs.  Elmore. 

"  Oh  !  That's  true.  I  hadn't  thought  of 
that.     Then  it's  very  simple." 

"  But  I  don't  know  that  she  isn't,"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Elmore. 

"  Well,  ask  her." 

"  How  could  she  tell  ?  " 

"  How  could  she /^///" 

"  Yes.  Do  you  suppose  a  child  like  that 
can  know  her  own  mind  in  an  instant  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  she  could." 

"Well,  she  couldn't.  She  liked  the  ex- 
citement,— the  romanticality  of  it ;  but  she 
doesn't  know  any  more  than  you  or  I 
whether  she  cares  for  him.  I  don't  suppose 
marriage  with  anybody  has  ever  senously 
entered  her  head  yet." 

"  It  will  have  to  do  so  now,"  said  Elmore, 
firmly.     "  There's  no  help  for  it." 

"  I  think  the  American  plan  is  much 
better,"  pouted  Mrs.  Elmore.  "  It's  horrid 
to  know  that  a  man's  in  love  with  you,  and 
wants  to  marry  you,  from  the  very  start.  Of 
course  it  makes  you  hate  him." 

"  I  dare  say  the  American  plan  is  better 
in.  this  as  in  most  other  things.  But  we 
can't  discuss  abstractions,  Celia.  We  must 
come  down  to  business.  What  are  we  to 
do  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  We  must  submit  the  question  to  her." 

"To  that  innocent,  unsuspecting  little 
thing  ?     Never !  "  cried  Mrs.  Elmore. 

"  Then  we  must  decide  it,  as  he  seems  to 
expect  we  may,  without  reference  to  her," 
said  her  husband. 

"  No,  that  wont  do.     Let  me  think." 

Mrs.  Elmore  thought  to  so  little  pur- 
pose that  she  left  the  word  to  her  husband 
again. 

"  You  see  we  must  lay  the  matter  before 
her." 

"  Couldn't— couldn't  we  let  him  come  to 
see  us  awhile?  Couldn't  we  explain  our 
ways  to  him,  and  allow  him  to  pay  her  at- 
tentions without  letting  her  know  about  this 
letter  ?  " 
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"  I'm  afraid  he  wouldn't  understand — that 
we  couldn't  make  it  clear  to  him,"  said  El- 
more. "If  we  invited  him  to  the  house  he 
would  consider  it  as  an  acceptance.  He 
wants  a  categorical  answer,  and  he  has  a 
right  to  it.  It  would  be  no  kindness  to  a 
man  with  his  ideas  to  take  him  on  probation. 
He  has  behaved  honorably,  and  we're  bound 
to  consider  him." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  he's  done  anything  so 
very  great,"  said  Mrs.  Elmore,  with  that 
disposition  we  all  have  to  disparage  those 
who  put  us  in  difficulties. 

"  He's  done  everything  he  could  do,"  said 
Elmore.  ''Shall  I  speak  to  Miss  M^y- 
hew  ?  " 

"  No,  you  had  better  let  me,"  sighed  his 
wife.  "  I  suppose  we  must.  But  I  think 
it's  horrid !  Everything  could  have  gone 
on  so  nicely  if  he  hadn't  been  so  impa- 
tient from  the  beginning.  Of  course  she 
wont  have  him  now.  She  will  be  scared, 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it." 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  be  just  to  him, 
Celia.  I  can't  help  feeling  for  him.  He 
has  thrown  himself  upon  our  mercy,  and  he 
has  a  claim  to  right  and  though^ul  treat- 
ment." 

"She  wont  have  anything  to  do  with 
him.     You'll  see." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  that "  Elmore 

began. 

"  Why  should  you  be  glad  of  it  ?  "  de- 
manded his  wife. 

He  laughed. 

"  I  think  I  can  safely  leave  his  case  in 
your  hands.  Don't  go  to  the  other  extreme. 
If  she  married  a  German,  he  would  let 
her  black  his  boots, — ^like  that  general  in 
Mimich." 

"  Who  is  talking  of  marriage  ?  "  retorted 
Mre.  Elmore. 

"  Captain  Ehrhardt  and  I.  That's  what 
it  comes  to ;  and  it  can't  come  to  anything 
else.  I  like  his  courage  in  writing  English, 
and  it's  wonderful  how  he  hammers  his 
meaning  into  it  '  Lukely  '  isn't  bad,  is  it  ? 
And  *  my  position  permitted  me  to  take  a 
woman  ' — I  suppose  he  means  that  he  has 
money  enough  to  marry  on — is  delicious. 
Upon  my  word,  I  have  a  good  deal  of  sym- 
pathie  for  he  I  " 

"  For  shame,  Owen !  It's  wicked  to  make 
fun  of  his  English." 

"  My  dear,  I  respect  him  for  writing  in 
English.  The  whole  letter  is  touchingly 
brave  and  fine.  Confound  him !  I  wish  I 
had  never  heard  of  him.  What  does  he 
come  bothering  across  my  path  for  ?  " 


"  Oh,  don't  feel  that  way  about  it,  Owen!" 
cried  his  wife.     "  It's  cruel." 

"  I  don't.  I  wish  to  treat  him  in  the  most 
generous  manner ;  after  all,  it  isn't  his  feult 
But  you  must  allow,  Celia,  that  it's  very  aih 
noying  and  extremely  perplexing.  We  can't 
make  up  Miss  Mayhew's  mind  for  her. 
Even  if  we  found  out  that  she  liked  him, 
it  would  be  only  the  beginning  of  our 
troubles.  W^ve  no  right  to  give  her  away 
in  marriage,  or  let  her  involve  her  afiecdons 
here.     But  be  judicious,  Celia." 

"  It's  easy  enough  to  say  that ! " 

"  I'll  be  back  in  an  hour,"  said  Eknoie. 
"  I'm  going  to  the  Square.  We  mustn't k»c 
time." 

As  he  passed  out  through  the  breakout* 
room,  Lily  was  sitting  by  the  window  wkh 
her  letter  in  her  lap,  and  a  happy  smile  on 
her  lips.  When  he  came  back  she  hap- 
pened  to  be  seated  in  the  same  place ;  she 
still  had  a  letter  in  her  lap,  but  she  was 
smiling  no  longer;  her  face  was  turned  from 
him  as  he  entered,  and  he  imagined  a  wist- 
ful droop  in  that  comer  of  her  mouth  whidi 
showed  on  her  profile. 

But  she  rose  veiy  promptly,  and  with  a 
heightened  color  said : 

"  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  to  answer 
another  letter  for  me.  Professor  Elmore.  I 
manage  my  correspondence  at  home  mysd( 
but  here  it  seems  to  be  different." 

"  It  needn't  be  different  here,  Lily,"  said 
Elmore,  kindly.  "  You  can  answer  all  the 
letters  you  receive  in  just  the  way  you  like. 
We  don't  doubt  your  discretion  in  the  least 
We  will  abide  by  any  decision  of  youis,  on 
any  point  that  concerns  yourselfl" 

"Thank  you,"  replied  the  girl;  "but  in 
this  case  I  think  you  had  better  write." 

She  kept  slipping  Ehrhardt's  letter  up  and 
down  between  her  thumb  and  finger  against 
the  palm  of  her  left  hand,  and  delayed  giv- 
ing it  to  him,  as  if  she  wished  him  to  say 
something  first. 

"  I  suppose  you  and  Celia  have  talked  the 
matter  over  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  I  hope  you  have  determined  up<^ 
the  course  you  are  going  to  take,  quite  unin- 
fluenced ?  " 

"  Oh,  quite  so." 

"  I  feel  bound  to  tell  you,"  said  Elmortr 
"  that  this  gentleman  has  now  done  every- 
thing that  we  could  expect  of  him,  and  has 
fully  atoned  for  any  error  he  conunitted  is 
making  your  acquaintance." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  that  Mrs.  Ehnort 
thought  he  might  have  written  because  he 
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gone  too  far,  and  couldn't  think 
r  way  out  of  it." 

>ocunred  to  me,  too,  though   I 

don  it     But  we're  bound  to  take 

\n  its  face,  and  that's  open  and 

Have    you    made    up    your 


11  wish  for  delay  ?  There  is  no 
laste." 

1  no  reason  for  delay,  either," 
L  Yet  she  did  not  give  up  the 
show  any  signs  of  intending  to 
ie  interview.  "  If  I  had  had  more 
I  should  know  how  to  act  bet- 
nust  do  the  best  I  can,  without 
Qce.  I  think  that  even  in  ^  case 
e  should  try  to  do  right,  don't 

ove  all  other  cases,"  said  Elmore, 

:h. 

ed  in  recognition  of  her  absurdity. 
I  that  we  oughtn't  to  let  our  feel- 
us  away.  I  saw  so  many  girls 
ly  by  their  feelings,  when  the  first 
?ent  off,  that  I  got  a  horror  of  it. 
(  wicked:  it  deceives  both;  and 
don't  know  how  to  break  the 
t  afterward." 

quite  right,  Lily,"  said  Elmore, 
g  respect  for  the  girl. 
or  Elmore,  can  you  believe  that, 
5  attentions  I've  had,  I've  never 
lought  of  getting  married  as  the 
1  ?"  she  asked,  looking  him  fi-eely 

:  understand  it, — no  man  could, 
—but  I  do  beheve  it.  Mrs.  El- 
>ften  told  me  the  same  thing." 
lis — ^letter — it — means  marriage." 
nd  nothing  else.  The  man  who 
should  consider  himself  cruelly 
f  you  accepted  his  attentions 
e  distinct  purpose  of  marrying 

IT  a  deep  breath, 
have  to  ask  you  to  write  a  refusal 

she  did  not  give  him  the  letter. 
fou  made  up  your  mind  to  that  ?  " 
;  make  up  my  mind  to  anything 

walked  imhappily  back  and  forth 
room. 

seen  something  of  international 
since  I've  been  in  Europe,"  he 
>metimes  they  succeed ;  but  gen- 
're  wretched  failures.  The  bar- 
Serent  race,  language,  education. 


religion, — they're  terrible  barriers.  It's  very 
hard  for  a  man  and  woman  to  understand 
each  other  at  the  best;  with  these  differ- 
ences added,  it's  almost  a  hopeless  case." 
"Yes;  that's  what  Mrs.  Elmore  said." 
"And  suppose  you  were  married  to  an 
Austrian  onicer  stationed  in  Italy.  You 
would  have  no  society  outside  of  the  garri- 
son. Every  other  human  creature  that 
looked  at  you  would  hate  you.  And  if  you 
were  ordered  to  some  of  those  half-barbaric 
principalities, — Moldavia  or  Wallachia,  or 
mto  Himgary  or  Bohemia, —  everywhere 
your  husband  would  be  an  instrument  for 
the  suppression  of  an  alien  or  disaffected 
population.     What  a  fate  for  an  American 

girl  I" 

"  If  he  were  good,"  said  the  girl,  replying 
in  the  abstract,  "  she  needn't  care." 

"If  he  were  ^ood,  you  needn't  care. 
No.  And  he  might  leave  the  Austrian 
service,  and  go  with  you  to  America,  as  he 
hints.  What  could  he  do  there?  He 
might  get  an  appointment  in  our  army, 
though  that's  not  so  easy  now;  or  he  might 
'go  to  Patmos,  and  live  upon  your  fiiends 
till  he  found  something  to  do  in  civil  life." 

Lily  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"  Why,  Professor  Elmore,  /  don't  want  to 
many  him!  What  in  the  world  are  you 
arguing  with  me  for  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  to  convince  myself.  I  feel  that 
I  oughtn't  to  let  these  considerations  weigh 
as  a  feather  in  the  balance  if  you  are  at  all 
— at  all — ahem!  excuse  me! — attached  to 
him.  That,  of  course,  outweighs  everything 
else." 

"But  I'm  not/''  cried  the  girL  "How 
could  I  be  ?  I've  only  met  him  twice.  It 
would  be  perfectly  ridiculous.  I  know  I'm 
not.  I  ought  to  know  that  if  I  know  any- 
thing." 

Years  afterward,  it  occurred  to  Elmore, 
when  he  awoke  one  night,  and  his  mind, 
without  any  reason,  flew  back  to  this  period 
in  Venice,  that  she  might  have  been  refer- 
ring the  point  to  him  for  decision.  But 
now  it  only  seemed  to  him  that  she  was 
adding  force  to  her  denial ;  and  he  observed 
nothing  hysterical  in  the  little  laugh  she 
gave. 

"  Well,  then,  we  can't  have  it  over  too 
soon.  I'll  write  now,  if  you  will  give  me 
his  letter." 

She  put  it  behind  her. 

"  Professor  Elmore,"  she  said,  "  I  am  not 
going  to  have  you  think  that  he^  ever  be- 
haved in  the  least  presumingly.  And  what- 
ever you  think  of  me,  I  must  tell  ^'OM  V\\^\.\ 
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suppose  I  talked  very  freely  with  him, — just 
as  freely  as  I  should  with  an  American.  I 
didn't  know  any  better.  He  was  very  inter- 
esting, and  I  was  homesick,  and  so  glad  to 
see  any  one  who  could  speak  English.  I 
suppose  I  was  a  goose ;  but  I  felt  very  far 
away  from  all  my  friends,  and  I  was  grateful 
for  his  kindness.  Even  if  he  had  never 
written  this  last  letter,  I  should  always  have 
said  that  he  was  a  true  gentleman." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"That  is  all.  I  can't  have  him  treated 
as  if  he  were  an  adventurer." 

"  You  want  him  dismissed  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  A  man  can't  distinguish  as  to  the  terms 
of  a  dismissal.  They're  always  insolent, — 
more  insolent  than  ever,  if  you  try  to  make 
them  kindly.  I  should  merely  make  this  as 
short  and  sharp  as  possible." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  breathlessly,  as  if  the 
idea  affected  her  respiration. 

"  But  I  will  show  it  to  you,  and  I  wont 
send  it  without  your  approval." 

"Thank  you.  But  I  shall  not  want  to^ 
see  it.  I'd  rather  not."  She  was  going' 
out  of  the  room. 

"  Will  you  leave  me  his  letter  ?  You  can 
have  it  again." 

She  turned  red  in  giving  it  him.  "  I  for- 
got. Why,  it's  written  to  you,  anyway ! " 
she  cried,  with  a  laugh,  and  put  the  letter 
on  the  table.  * 

The  two  doors  opened  and  closed;  one 
excluded  Lily  and  the  other  admitted  Mrs. 
Elmore. 

"  Owen,  I  approve  of  all  you  said,  except 
that  about  the  form  of  the  refusal,  /will 
read  what  you  say.  I  intend  that  it  shall 
be  made  kindly." 

"  Very  well.  I'll  copy  a  letter  of  yours, 
or  write  from  your  dictation." 

"  No;  you  write  it,  and  I'll  criticise  it." 

"  Oh,  you  talk  as  if  I  were  ea^er  to  write 
the  letter !  Can't  you  imagine  it's  being  a 
very  painful  thing  to  me  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  It  didn't  seem  to  be  so  before." 

"  Why,  the  situation  wasn't  the  same  be- 
fore he  wrote  this  letter !  " 

"  I  don't  see  how.  He  was  as  much  in 
earnest  then  as  he  is  now,  and  you  had  no 
pity  for  him." 

"  Oh,  my  goodness ! "  cried  Elmore,  des- 
perately. "  Don't  you  see  the  difference  ? 
He  hadn't  given  any  proof  before 
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"  Oh,  proof,  proof!  You  men  are  always 
wanting  proof!  What  better  proof  could 
he  have  given  than  the  way  he  followed  her 
about?     Proof,  indeed!     I  suppose   you'd 


like  to  have  Lily  prove  that  she  doesn't 
care  for  him ! " 

"Yes,"  said  Elmore,  sadly;  "I  should 
like  very  much  to  have  her  prove  it." 

"Well,  you  wont  get  her  to.  What 
makes  you  think  she  does  ?  " 

"  I  don't.     Do  you  ?  " 

"N-o,"  answered  Mrs.  Elmore,  reluc- 
tantly. 

"  Celia,  Celia,  you  will  drive  me  mad  if 
you  go  on  in  this  way !  The  girl  has  told 
me,  over  and  over,  that  she  wishes  him  dis- 
missed.    Why  do  you  think  she  doesn't? " 

"I  don't.  Who  hinted  such  a  thing? 
But  I  don't  want  you  to  enjoy  doing  it." 

"  Enjoy  it !  So  you  think  I  enjoy  it  ? 
What  .do  you  suppose  I'm  made  of?  Per- 
haps you  think  I  enjoyed  catechising  the 
child  about  her  feelings  toward  him?  Per- 
haps you  think  I  enjoy  the  whole  confounded 
affair  ?  Well,  I  give  it  up.  I  will  let  it  ga 
If  I  can't  have  your  full  and  hearty  support, 
I'll  let  it  go.     I'll  do  nothing  about  it" 

He  threw  Ehrhardt's  letter  on  the  taWe, 
and  went  and  sat  down  by  the  window. 
His  wife  took  the  letter  up  and  read  it  over. 

"  Why,  you  see  he  asks  you  to  pass  it 
over  in  sUence  if  you  don't  consent" 

"  Does  he  ?  "  asked  Ehnore.  "  I  hadnt 
noticed  that." 

"  Perhaps  you'd  better  read  some  of  your ' 
letters,  Owen,  before  you  answer  them ! " 

"  Really,  I  had  forgotten.  I  had  forgot- 
ten that  the  letter  was  written  to  me  at  afl. 
I  thought  it  was  to  Lily,  and  she  had  got 
to  thinking  so,  too.  Well,  then,  I  wont  do 
anything  about  it." 

He  drew  a  breath  of  reliefl 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  his  wife, "  he  asked 
that  so  as  to  leave  himself  some  hope  if  ^ 
should  happen  to  meet  her  again." 

"  And  we  don't  wish  him  to  have  any 
hope." 

Mrs.  Elmore  was  silent. 

"  Celia,"  cried  her  husband,  indignantly, 
"  I  can't  have  you  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  me  in  this  matter ! " 

"  I  suppose  I  may  have  time  to  thid^ 
she  retorted. 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  you  i^ 
think ;  but  that  I  must  know.  It's  a  thing  too 
vital  in  its  consequences  for  me  to  act  with- 
out your  full  concurrence.  I  wont  take 
another  step  in  it  till  I  know  just  how  to 
you  have  gone  with  me.  If  I  may  jiKlgc 
of  what  this  man's  influence  upon  LQy  woaU 
be  by  the  fact  that  he  has  brought  us  to  tiie 
verge  of  the  only  real  quarrd  we^e  cve^ 
had " 
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"Who's  quarreling,  Owen?"  asked  Mrs. 
Imore,  meekly.  "  I'm  not." 
**  Well,  well !  we  wont  dispute  about  that, 
want  to  know  whether  you  thought  with 
e  that  it  was  improper  for  him  to  address 
r  in  the  car  ?  " 
«  Yes." 

**  And  still  more  improper  for  him  to  join 
•u  in  the  street  ?  " 

**  Yes.     But  he  was  very  gentlemanly." 
"  No  matter  about  that.     You  were  just 
much  annoyed  as  I  was  by  his  letter  to 
r?" 
"  I  don't  know  about  annoyed.     It  scared 
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"  Very  well.  And  you  approved  of  my 
iswering  it  as  I  did  ?  " 

**  1  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  thought 
3u  were  acting  conscientiously.  I'll  say 
lat  much." 

. "  You've  got  to  say  more.  You  have  got 
>  say  you  approved  of  it;  for  you  know 
ou  did." 

"  Oh—  approved  of  it  ?     Yes !  " 

"That's  all  I  want.  Now  I  agree  with 
'OU  that  if  we  pass  this  letter  in  silence,  it 
nil  leave  him  with  some  hope.  You  agree 
Hth  me  that  in  a  marriage  between  an 
^erican  girl  and  a^  Austrian  officer,  the 
dances  would  be  ninety-nine  to  a  hundred 
igainst  her  happiness  at  the  best." 

"There  are  a  great  many  unhappy  mar- 
i^  at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Elmore,  impar- 
ially. 

"That  isn't  the  point,  Celia,  and  you 
nH)w  it.  The  point  is  whether  you  believe 
he  chances  are  for  or  against  her  in  such  a 
Mrriage.     Do  you?" 

"Do  I  what?" 

**  Agree  with  me  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  I  say  they  might  be  very 
^•ppy.    I  shall  always  say  that." 

Elmore  flung  up  his  hands  in  despair. 

"Well,   then,   say  what   shall   be  done 

This  was  perhaps  just  what  Mrs.  Elmore 
M  not  choose  to  say.  She  was  silent  a 
<*g  time, —  so  long  that  Elmore  said: 
*But  there's  really  no  haste  about  it,"  and 
Jok  some  notes  of  his  history  out  of  a 
«f*wer,  and  began  to  look  them  over,  with 
**iback  turned  to  her. 

•  I  never  knew  anything  so  heartless ! " 
kc  cried.  "Owen,  this  must  be  attended 
Oat  once!  I  can't  have  it  hanging  over 
leiny  longer.     It  will  make  me  sick." 

He  turned  abruptly  round,  and  seating 
iniself  at  the  table,  wrote  a  note,  which  he 
Qihed  across  to   her.    It  acknowledged 


the  receipt  of  Captain  von  Ehrhardt's 
letter,  and  expressed  Miss  Mayhew's  feel- 
ing that  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  change 
her  wish  that  the  acquaintance  should  cease. 
In  after  years  the  terms  of  this  note  did  not 
always  appear  to  Elmore  wisely  chosen  or 
humanely  considered;-  but  he  stood  at  bay, 
and  he  struck  mercilessly.  In  spite  of  the 
explicit  concurrence  of  both  Miss  Mayhew 
and  his  wife,  he  felt  they  were  throwing 
wholly  upon  him  a  responsibility  whose 
fearfulness  he  did  not  then  realize.  Even 
in  his  wife's  "  Send  it !  "  he  was  aware  of  a 
subtile  reservation  on  her  part. 


VIII. 

Mrs.  Elmore  and  Lily  again  rose  buoy- 
antly from  the  conclusive  event,  but  he 
succumbed  to  it  For  the  delicate  and  fas- 
tidious invalid,  keeping  his  health  evenly 
from  day  to  day  upon  the  condition  of  a 
free  and  peaceful  mind,  the  strain  had  been 
too  much.  He  had  a  bad  night,  and  the 
next  day  a  gastric  trouble  declared  itself 
which  kept  him  in  bed  half  the  week,  and 
left  him  very  weak  and  tremulous.  His 
friends  did  not  forget  him  during  this  time. 
Hoskins  came  regularly  to  see  him,  and  sup- 
plied his  place  at  the  table  d^hdte  of  the 
Danieli,  going  to  and  fro  with  the  ladies, 
and  ef^ciendy  protecting  them  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Austrian  soldiery.  From 
Mr.  Rose-Black  he  could  not  protect  them; 
and  both  the  ladies  amused  Elmore  with  a 
dramatization  of  how  the  Englishman  had 
boldly  outwitted  them,  and  trampled  all 
their  finessing  under  foot,  by  simply  walk- 
ing up  to  them  in  the  reading-room,  and 
saying:  "This  is  Miss  Mayhew,  I  sup- 
pose," and  putting  himself  at  once  on  the 
footing  of  an  old  family  friend.  They  read 
to  Elmore,  and  they  put  his  papers  in  order, 
so  that  he  did  not  know  where  to  find  any- 
thing when  he  got  well ;  but  they  always 
came  home  from  the  hotel  with  some  lively 
gossip,  and  this  he  liked  best,  lliey  pro- 
fessed to  recognize  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Andersen's  aunt  that  his  mind  should 
not  be  diverted  from  the  civil  service  in 
India  by  thoughts  of  young  American  la- 
dies; but  she  sent  some  delicacies  to  El- 
more, and  one  day  she  even  came  to  call 
with  her  nephew,  in  extreme  reluctance 
and  anxiety,  as  they  pretended  to  him. 

The  next  afternoon  the  young  man  called 
alone,  and  Elmore,  who  was  now  on  foot, 
received  him  in  the  parlor,  before  tha  \3kdi^s» 
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came  in.  Mr.  Andersen  had  a  bunch  of 
flowers  in  one  hand,  and  a  small  wooden 
box,  containing  a  little  turtle  on  a  salad- 
leaf,  in  the  other ;  the  poor  animals  are  sold 
in  the  Piazza  at  Venice  for  souvenirs  of  the 
city,  and  people  often  carry  them  away. 
Elmore  took  the  offerings  simply,  as  he 
took  everything  in  life,  and  interpreted 
them  as  an  expression,  however  odd,  of 
Mr.  Andersen's  sympathy  with  his  recent 
sufferings,  of  which  he  gave  him  some  ac- 
count ;  but  he  practiced  a  decent  self-denial 
here,  and  they  were  already  talking  of  the 
weather  when  the  ladies  appeared.  He 
hastened  to  exhibit  the  tokens  of  Mr.  An- 
dersen's kind  remembrance,  and  was  mysti- 
fied by  the  young  man's  confusion,  and  the 
impatient,  almost  contemptuous,  air  with 
which  his  wife  listened  to  him.  Hoskins 
came  in  at  that  moment  to  ask  about  El- 
more's health,  and  showed  the  hostile  civil- 
ity to  Andersen  which  young  men  use 
toward  each  other  in  the  presence  of  ladies ; 
and  then,  seeing  that  the  latter  had  secured 
the  place  at  Miss  Mayhew's  side  on  the 
sofa,  he  limped  to  the  easy-chair  near  Mrs. 
Elmore  and  fell  into  talk  with  her  about 
Rose- Black's  pictures,  which  he  had  just 
seen.  They  were  based  upon  an  endeavor 
to  trace  the  moral  principles  believed  by 
Mr.  Ruskin  to  imderlie  Venetian  art,  and 
they  were  very  queer,  so  Hoskins  said;  he 
roughly  jotted  down  an  idea  of  some  of  them 
on  a  block  he  took  from  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Andersen  and  Lily  went  out  upon 
one  of  the  high-railed  balconies  that  over- 
hung the  canal,  and  stood  there,  with  their 
backs  to  the  others.  She  seemed  to  be 
listening,  with  averted  face,  while  he,  with 
his  cheek  leaning  upon  one  hand  and  his 
elbow  resting  on  the  balcony  rail,  kept  a 
pensive  attitude  after  they  had  apparently 
ceased  to  speak.  Something  in  their  pose 
struck  the  sculptor's  fancy,  and  he  made  a 
hasty  sketch  of  them  and  was  showing  it 
to  the  Elmores  when  Lily  suddenly  de- 
scended into  the  room  again,  and,  saying 
something  about  its  being  quite  dark,  went 
out,  and  left  Mr.  Andersen  to  make  his 
adieux  to  the  others.  He  startled  them  by 
saying  that  he  was  to  set  off  for  India  in 
the  morning,  and  he  went  away  very  mel- 
ancholy. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Hoskins, 
thoughtfully  retouching  his  sketch,  "  that  I 
should  feel  very  lively  about  going  out  to 
India  myself." 

"He  seems  to  be  a  very  affectionate 
young  fellow,"  observed  Elmore,  "  and  I've 


no  doubt  he  will  feel  the  separation  from 
his  friends.  But  I  really  don't  know  why 
he  should  have  brought  me  a  bouquet,  and 
a  small  turtle  in  a  box,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure." 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Hoskins,  with  a  nide 
guffaw ;  and  when  Elmore  had  showed  his 
gifts,  Hoskins  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  indecently.  His  behavior  nettled 
Elmore,  and  it  sent  Mrs.  Elmore  prema- 
turely out  of  the  room ;  for,  not  content  with 
his  explosions  of  laughter,  he  continued  for 
some  time  to  amuse  himself  by  touching  up 
with  the.  point  of  his  pencil  the  tail  of  the 
turtle,  which  he  had  turned  out  of  its  box 
upon  the  table.  At  Mrs.  Elmore's  with- 
drawal he  stopped,  and  presently  said  good- 
night rather  soberly. 

Then  she  returned. 

"  Owen,"  she  asked,  sadly,  "  did  you 
really  think  these  flowers  and  that  turtle 
were  for  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  answered. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  wouldn't 
almost  rather  it  had  been  a  joke.  I  bdiefC 
that  I  would  rather  despise  your  heart  than 
your  head.  Why  should  Mr.  AndetseD 
bring  you  flowers  and  a  turtle  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know." 

"  They  were  for  Lily !  And  your  mis- 
take has  added  another  pang  to  the  poor 
young  fellow's  suffering.  She  has  just  re- 
fused him,"  she  said ;  and,  as  Elmore  con- 
tinued to  glare  blankly  at  her,  she  added : 
"  She  was  refusing  him  there  on  the  bal- 
cony while  that  disgusting  Mr.  Hoskins 
was  sketching  them ;  and  he  had  his  hand 
up,  that  way,  because  he  was  crying." 

"This  is  horrible,  Celia!  "  cried  ElmofC 
The  scent  of  the  flowers  lying  on  the  taW^ 
seemed  to  choke  him ;  the  turtle  clawing 
about  on  the  smooth  surface  looked  de- 
moniacal.    "  Why " 

"  Now,  don't  ask  me  why  she  refused 
him,  Owen.  Of  course  she  couldn't  care 
for  a  boy  like  that.  But  he  can't  realize  it, 
and  it's  just  as  miserable  for  him  as  if  he 
were  a  thousand  years  old." 

Elmore  hung  his  head. 

"  It  was  all  a  mistake.  How  heartless  I 
must  have  seemed !  But  how  should  I  know 
any  better  ?  I  am  a  straightforward  man, 
Celia ;  and  I  am  unflt  for  the  care  that  has 
been  thrown  upon  me.  It's  more  than  I 
can  bear.  No,  I'm  not  fit  for  it! "  he  cried 
at  last ;  and  his  wife,  seeing  him  so  crushed, 
now  said  something  to  console  him. 

"  I  know  you're  not.  I  see  it  more  and 
more.     But  I  know  that  you  will  do  the 
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;t  you  can,  and  that  you  will  always  act 
m  a  good  motive.  Only  ^  try  to  be 
Te  on  your  guard." 
« I  will — I  will,"  he  answered,  humbly. 
Eie  had  a  temptation,  the  next  time  he 
ited  Hoskins,  to  tell  him  the  awful  secret, 
1  to  see  how  the  situation  of  that  night, 
ii  this  lurid  light  upon  it,  affected  him :  it 
did  do  poor  Andersen,  now  on  his  way 

India,  no  harm.      He  yielded  to  his 
nptation,  at  the  same  time  that  he  con- 
sed  his  own  blunder  about  the  flowers. 
Hoskins  whistled. 

**  I  tell  you  what,"  he  said,  after  a  long 
luse,  ''there  are  some  things  in  history 
at  I  never  could  realize, — like  Mary, 
^ueen  of  Scots,  for  instance,  putting  on  her 
sst  things,  and  stepping  down  into  the 
cmt  parlor  of  that  castle  to  have  her  head 
£  But  a  thing  like  this,  happening  on 
our  own  balcony,  helps  you  to  realize  it." 

"  It  helps  you  to  realize  it,"  assented  El- 
oorc,  deeply  oppressed  by  the  tragic  par- 
Bd. 

^He's  just  beginning  to  feel  it  about 
low,**  said  Hoskins,  with  strange  sangfroid, 
'  I  reckon  it's  a  good  deal  like  being  shot. 
i  didn't  fully  appreciate  my  little  hit  under 
I  couple  of  days.  Then  I  began  to  find 
Kit  that  something  had  happened.  Look 
»e,"  he  added,  "  I  want  to  show  you 
something ; "  and  he  pulled  the  wet  cloth 
3ff  a  breadth  of  clay  which  he  had  set  up 
m  a  board  stayed  against  the  wall.  It  was 
(  bass-relief  representing  a  female  figure 
advancing  from  the  left  comer  over  a 
ttictch  of  prairie  toward  a  bulk  of  forest 
X)  the  right ;  bison,  bear,  and  antelope  fled 
Jcfore  her;  a  lifted  hand  shielded  her  eyes; 
t  star  lit  the  fillet  that  bound  her  hair. 

"That's  the  best  thing  you've  done, 
Boskins,"  said  Elmore.  "What  do  you 
an  it?" 

"Well,  I  haven't  settled  yet.  I  have 
fcought  of  *  Westward  the  Star  of  Empire,' 
W  that's  rather  long ;  and  I've  thought  of 
American  Enterprise.*  I  aint  in  any  hurry 
0  name  it     You  like  it,  do  you  ?  " 

**  I  like  it  immensely ! "  cried  Elmore. 
'You  must  let  me  bring  the  ladies  to  see 

"Well,  not  just  yet,"  said  the  sculptor,  in 
^^  confusion.  "  I  want  to  get  it  a  little 
"'fter  along  first." 

They  stood  looking  together  at  the  figure ; 
"pd  when  Elmore  went  away  he  puzzled 
'OQielf  about  something  in  it — he  could 
•ot  tdl  exactly  what.  He  thought  he  had 
^  that  face  and  figure  before,  but  this  is 


what  often  occurs  to  the  connoisseur  of 
modem  sculpture.  His  mind  heavily  re- 
verted to  LUy  and  her  suitors.  Take  her 
in  one  way,  especially  in  her  subordination 
to  himself,  the  girl  was  as  simply  a  child 
as  any  in  the  world — good-hearted,  tender, 
and  sweet,  and,  as  he  could  see,  without 
tendency  to  flirtation.  Take  her  in  another 
way,  confront  her  with  a  young  and  mar- 
riageable man,  and  Elmore  greatly  feared 
that  she  unconsciously  set  all  her  beauty 
and  grace  at  work  to  charm  him ;  another 
life  seemed  to  inform  her,  and  irradiate 
fix)m  her,  apart  from  which  she  existed 
simple  and  child-like  still.  In  the  security 
of  his  own  deposited  affections,  it  appeared 
to  him  cruelly  absurd  that  a  passion  which 
any  other  pretty  girl  might,  and  some  other 
pretty  girl  m  time  must,  have  kindled,  should 
cling,  when  once  awakened,  so  inalienably  to 
the  pretty  girl  who  had,  in  a  million  chances, 
chanced  to  awaken  it.  He  wondered  how 
much  of  this  constancy  was  natural,  and 
how  much  merely  attributive  and  traditional, 
and  whether  human  happiness  or  misery 
were  increased  by  it,  on  the  whole. 


IX. 


In  the  respite  which  followed  the  dismis- 
sal of  Andersen,  the  English  painter  Rose- 
Black  visited  the  Elmores  as  often  as  the 
servant,  who  had  orders  in  his  case  to  say 
that  they  were  impediti^  failed  of  her  duty. 
They  could  not  always  escape  him  at  the 
caffi^  and  they  would  have  left  off  dining  at 
the  hotel  but  for  the  shame  of  feeling  that 
he  had  driven  them  away.  If  he  had  been 
an  Englishman  repelling  their  advances, 
instead  of  an  Englishman  pursuing  them, 
he  could  not  have  been  more  offensive. 
He  affronted  their  national  as  well  as  per- 
sonal self-esteem;  he  early  declared  him- 
self a  sympathizer  with  the  Southrons  (as 
the  London  press  then  called  them),  and  he 
expressed  the  current  belief  of  his  com- 
patriots, that  we  were  going  to  the  dogs. 

"What  do  you  really  make  of  him, 
Owen  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Elmore,  after  an 
evening  that,  in  its  improbable  discomfort, 
had  passed  quite  like  a  nightmare. 

"  Well,  I've  been  thinking  a  good  deal 
about  him.  I  have  been  wondering  if,  in 
his  phenomenal  way,  he  is  not  a  final  ex- 
pression of  the  national  genius, — the  stupid 
contempt  for  the  rights  of  others;  the 
tacit  denial  of  the  rights  of  any  people  who 
are  at  English  mercy ;  the  ass\ixcipX\oxi  ^^^aX 
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the  courtesies  and  decencies  of  life  are  for 
use  exclusively  toward  Englishmen." 

This  was  in  that  embittered  old  war- 
time :  we  have  since  learned  how  forbear- 
ing and  generous  and  amiable  Englishmen 
are;  how  they  never  take  advantage  of 
any  one  they  believe  stronger  than  them- 
selves, or  fail  in  consideration  for  those 
they  imagine  their  superiors ;  how  you 
have  but  to  show  yourself  successful  in 
order  to  win  their  respect,  and  even  affec- 
tion. 

But  for  the  present  Mrs.  Elmore  re- 
plied to  her  husband's  perverted  ideas, 
"  Yes,  it  must  be  so,"  and  she  supported 
him  in  the  ineffectual  experiment  of  de- 
ferential politeness.  Christian  charity,  broad 
humanity,  and  savage  rudeness  upon  Rose- 
Black.     It  was  all  one  to  Rose-Black. 

He  took  an  air  of  serious  protection 
toward  Mrs.  Elmore,  and  often  gave  her 
advice,  while  he  practiced  an  easy  gal- 
lantry with  Lily,  and  ignored  Elmore  al- 
together. His  intimacy  was  superior  to 
the  accidents  of  their  moods,  and  their 
slights  and  snubs  were  accepted  appar- 
ently as  interesting  expressions  of  a  civil- 
ization about  which  he  was  insatiably 
curious,  especially  as  regarded  the  rela- 
tions of  young  people.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  fact  that  Rose-Black  in  his 
way  had  fallen  under  the  spell  which  El- 
more had  learned  to  dread ;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done,  and  he  helplessly 
waited.  He  saw  what  must  come;  and 
one  evening  it  came,  when  Rose-Black,  in 
more  than  usually  oflfensive  patronage, 
lolled  back  upon  the  sofa  at  Miss  May- 
hew's  side,  and  said : 

"  About  flirtations,  now,  in  America, — 
tell  me  something  about  flirtations.  We've 
heard  so  much  about  your  American  flir- 
tations. We  only  have  them  with  married 
ladies,  on  the  Continent,  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose Mrs.  Elmore  would  think  of  one." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Lily.  "  I  don't  know  anything  about 
flirtations." 

This  seemed  to  amuse  Rose-Black  as  an 
uncommonly  fine  piece  of  American  hu- 
mor, which  was  then  just  beginning  to 
make  its  way  with  the  English. 

"  Oh,  but  come,  now,  you  don't  expect  me 
to  believe  that,  you  know.  If  you  wont 
tell  me,  suppose  you  show  me  what  an 
American  flirtation  is  like.  Suppose  we 
get  up  a  flirtation.    How  should  you  begin  ?" 

The  girl  rose  with  a  more  imposing  air 
than   Elmore   could  have  imagined  of  her 


stature;  but  almost  any  woman  can  be 
awful  in  emergencies. 

"  I  should  begin  by  bidding  you  good- 
evening,"  she  answered,  and  swept  out  of 
the  room. 

Elmore  felt  as  if  he  had  been  left  alone 
with  a  man  mortally  hurt  in  combat,  and 
were  likely  to  be  arrested  for  the  deed. 
He  gazed  with  fascination  upon  Rose-Blade, 
and  wondered  to  see  him  stir,  and  at  last 
rise,  and  with  some  clumsy  words,  get  himself 
away.  He  dared  not  lift  his  gaze  to  the 
man's  eyes,  lest  he  should  see  there  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  pain  that  fllled  his  own.  He  would 
have  gone  after  him,  and  tried  to  say  some- 
thing in  condolence,  but  he  was  quite  help- 
less to  move ;  and  as  he  sat  still,  gazing  at 
the  door  through  which  Rose-Black  disap- 
peared, Mrs.  Elmore  said,  quietly : 

"  Well,  really,  I  think  that  ought  to  be 
the  last  of  him.  You  see,  she's  quite  able 
to  take  care  of  herself  when  she  knows  her 
ground.  You  can't  say  that  she  has  thrown 
the  brunt  of  this  affair  upon  you,  Owen." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  sighed  El- 
more. "  I  think  I  suffer  less  when  I  do  it 
than  when  I  see  it.     It's  horrible." 

"  He  deserved  it,  every  bit,"  returned  his 
wife. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say,"  Elmore  granted.  "But 
the  sight  even  of  justice  isn't  pleasant,  I 
find." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Owen.  Why 
do  you  care  so  much  for  this  impudent 
fellow's  litde  snub,  and  yet  be  so  indifferent 
about  refusing  Captain  Ehrhardt  ?  " 

"  I  'm  not  indifferent  about  it,  my  dear. 
I  know  that  I  did  right,  but  I  don't  know 
that  I  could  do  right  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances again." 

In  fact,  there  were  times  when  Ehnott 
found  almost  insupportable  the  absolute 
conclusion  to  which  that  business  had  come. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  anything  has  come 
to  an  end  in  this  world.  For  a  time,  dcadi 
itself  leaves  the  ache  of  an  unsatisfied  ez' 
pectation,  as  if  somehow  the  interrupted 
life  must  go  on,  and  there  is  no  change  wc 
make  or  suffer  which  is  not  denied  %  the 
sensation  of  daily  habit.  If  Ehrhardt  had 
really  come  back  from  the  vague  limbo  ta 
which  he  had  been  so  inexorably  relegated, 
he  might  only  have  restored  the  origin*^ 
situation  in  all  its  discomfort  and  appre- 
hension ;  yet,  maintaining,  as  he  did,  this 
perfect  silence  and  absence,  he  established 
a  hold  upon  Elmore's  imagination  which 
deepened  because  he  could  not  discuss  the 
matter  frankly  with  his  wife.     He  weaklf 
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red  to  let  her  know  what  was  passing  in 

thoughts,  lest  some  misconception  of 
s  should  turn  them  into  self-accusal  or 
e  him  to  some  attempt  at  the  reparation 
aid  which  he  wavered.  He  really  could 
e  done  nothing  that  would  not  have 
de  the  matter  worse,  and  he  confined 
iself  to  speculating  upon  the  character 
1  history  of  the  man  whom  he  knew  only 

the  incoherent  hearsay  of  two  excited 
men,  and  by  the  brief  record  of  hope 
1  passion '  left  in  the  notes  which  LUy 
asured  somewhere  among  the  archives  of 
young  girl's  triumphs.  He  had  a  morbid 
riosity  to  see  these  letters  again,  but  he 
lied  not  ask  for  them;  and  indeed  it 
Mild  have  been  an  idle  self-indulgence: 
J  remembered  them  perfectly  well.  See- 
g  Lily  so  indifferent,  it  was  characteristic 
*  him,  in  that  safety  from  consequences 
hich  he  chiefly  loved,  that  he  should 
cidy  constitute  himself,  in  some  sort,  the 
uunpion  of  her  rejected  suitor,  whose  pain 
s  luxuriously  fancied  in  all  its  different 
ages  and  degrees.  His  indolent  pity  even 
evdoped  into  a  sort  of  self-righteous  ab- 
orrence  of  the  girl's  hardness.  But  this  was 
hoUy  within  himself,  and  could  work  no 
W  of  harm.  If  he  never  ventured  to  hint 
kcse  feelings  to  his  wife,  he  was  still  farther 
om  confessing  them  to  Lily ;  but  once  he 
pproached  the  subject  to  Hoskins,  in  a 
^-guarded  generality  relating  to  the  dif- 
icnt  kinds  of  sensibility  developed  by  the 
European  and  American  civilization.  A 
jcent  suicide  for  love  which  excited  all 
cnice  at  that  time — an  Austrian  officer 
opdessly  attached  to  an  Italian  girl  had 
}ot  himself — had  suggested  their  talk,  and 
jven  fresh  poignancy  to  the  misgivings  in 
Imore's  mind. 

**  Well,"  said  Hoskins,  "  those  Dutch  are 
!*ecr.  They  don't  look  at  women  as 
i^)ectfully  as  we  do,  and  they  mix  up  so 
nch  cabbage  with  their  romance  that  you 
tt»*t  know  exactly  how  to  take  them ;  and 
tt  here  you  find  this  fellow  suffering  just 
>  much  as  a  white  man  because  the  girl's 
48  wont  let  her  have  him.  In  fact,  I 
tt»*t  know  but  he  suffered  more  than  the 
^'Oage  American  citizen.     I  think  we  have 

great  deal  more  common  sense  in  our 
^'fraffairs.  We  respect  women  more  than 
^  other  people,  and  I  think  we  show  them 
>we  true  politeness ;  we  let  *em  have  their 
^  more,  and  get  their  finger  into  the  pie 
pt  along,  and  it's  right  we  should :  but 
V  don't  make  fools  of  ourselves  about 
Mm  as  a  general  rule.    We  know  they're 


awfully  nice,  and  they  know  we  know  it; 
and  it's  a  perfectiy  understood  thing  all 
round.  We've  been  used  to  each  other  all  our 
lives,  and  they're  just  as  sensible  as  we  are. 
They  like  a  fellow,  when  they  do  like  him, 
about  as  well  as  any  of  'em ;  but  they  know 
he's  a  man  and  a  brother,  afler  all,  and  he's 
got  ever  so  much  human  nature  in  him. 
Well,  now,  I  reckon  one  of  these  Dutch 
chaps,  the  first  time  he  gets  a  chance  to 
speak  with  a  pretty  girl,  thinks  he's  got  hold 
of  a  goddess,  and  I  suppose  the  girl  feels 
just  so  about  him.  Why,  it's  natural  they 
should, — they've  never  had  any  chance  to 
know  any  better,  and  your  feelings  are  apt 
to  get  the  upper  hand  of  you,  at  such  times, 
any  way.  I  don't  blame  'em.  One  of  'em 
goes  off  and  shoots  ^imself,  and  the  other 
one  feels  as  if  she  was  never  going  to  get 
over  it.  Well,  now,  look  at  the  way  Miss 
Lily  acted  in  that  little  business  of  hers; 
one  of  these  girls  over  here  would  have  had 
her  head  completely  turned  by  that  advent- 
ure; but  when  she  couldn't  see  her  way 
exactly  clear,  she  puts  the  case  in  your 
hands,  and  then  stands  by  what  you  do,  as 
calm  as  a  clock." 

"It  was  a  very  perplexing  thing.  I  did 
the  best  I  knew,"  said  Elmore. 

"Why,  of  course  you  did,"  cried  Hos- 
kins, "  and  she  sees  that  as  well  as  you  or  I 
do,  and  she  stands  by  you  accordingly.  I 
tell  you  that  girl's  got  a  cool  head." 

In  his  soul  Elmore  ungratefully  and  in- 
consistently wished  that  her  heart  were  not 
equally  cool ;  but  he  only  said : 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  good  and  sensible  girl.  I  hope 
the — the— other  one  is  equally  resigned." 

"  Oh,  ^'11  get  along,"  answered  Hoskins, 
with  the  indifference  of  one  man  for  the 
sufferings  of  another  in  such  matters.  We 
are  able  to  offer  a  brother  very  little  com- 
fort and  scarcely  any  sympathy  in  those 
unhappy  affairs  of  the  heart  which  move 
women  to  a  pretty  compassion  for  a  disap- 
pointed sister.  A  man  in  love  is  in  no- 
wise interesting  to  us  for  that  reason ;  and 
if  he  is  unfortunate,  we  hope  at  the  furthest 
that  he  will  have  better  luck  next  time.  It 
is  only  here  and  there  that  a  sentimentalist 
like  Elmore  stops  to  pity  him ;  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  even  he  would  have  sighed 
over  Captain  Ehrhardt  if  he  had  not  been 
the  means  of  his  disappointment.  As  it 
was,  he  came  away,  feehng  that  doubtless 
Ehrhardt  had  "  got  along,"  and  resolved,  at 
least,  to  spend  no  more  unavailing  regrets 
upon  him. 

The  time  passed  very  quietly  novi^  ^xA 
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if  it  had  not  been  for  Hoskins,  the  ladies 
must  have  found  it  dull.  He  had  nothing 
to  do,  except  as  he  made  himself  occupa- 
tion with  his  art,  and  he  willingly  bestowed 
on  them  the  leisure  which  Elmore  could 
not  find.  They  went  everywhere  with  him, 
and  saw  the  city  to  advantage  through  his 
efforts.  Doors  closed  to  ordinary  curiosity 
opened  to  the  magic  of  his  card,  and  he 
showed  a  pleasure  in  using  such  little  privi- 
leges as  his  position  gave  him  for  their  amuse- 
ment. He  went  upon  errands  for  them; 
he  was  like  a  brother,  with  something  more 
than  a  brother's  pliability ;  he  came  half  the 
time  to  breakfast  with  them,  and  was  always 
welcome  to  all.  He  had  the  gift  of  extract- 
ing comfort  from  the  darkest  news  about 
the  war;  he  was  a  prophet  of  unfailing 
good  to  the  Union  cause,  and  in  many 
hours  of  despondency  they  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  his  greater  ex- 
perience, and  took  heart  again. 

"  I  like  your  indomitable  hopefulness, 
Hoskins,"  said  Elmore,  on  one  of  those 
occasions  when  the  consul  was  turning  de- 
feat into  victory.  "  There's  a  streak  of  un- 
conscious poetry  in  it,  just  as  there  is  in 
your  taking  up  the  subjects  you  do.  I  im- 
agine that,  so  far  as  the  judgment  of  the 
world  goes,  our  fortunes  are  at  the  lowest 
ebb  just  now " 

"  Oh,  the  world  is  wrong ! "  interrupted 
the  consul.  "  Those  London  papers  are  all 
in  the  pay  of  the  rebels." 

"  I  mean  that  we  have  no  sort  of  sympathy 
in  Europe ;  and  yet  here  you  are,  embody- 
ing in  your  conception  of  'Westward'  the 
arrogant  faith  of  the  days  when  our  destiny 
seemed  universal  union  and  universal  do- 
minion. There  is  something  sublime  to  me 
in  your  treatment  of  such  a  work  at  such  a 
time.  I  think  an  Italian,  for  instance,  if 
his  country  were  involved  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  like  this  of  ours,  would  have 
expressed  something  of  the  anxiety  and  ap- 
prehension of  the  time  in  it ;  but  this  con- 
ception of  yours  is  as  serenely  undisturbed 
by  the  facts  of  the  war  as  if  secession  had 
taken  place  in  another  planet.  There  is 
something  Greek  in  that  repose  of  feeling, 
triumphant  over  circumstance.  It  is  like 
the  calm  beauty  which  makes  you  forget 
the  anguish  of  the  Laocoon." 

"  Is  that  so,  Professor  ?  "  said  Hoskins, 
blushing  modestly,  as  an  artist  often  must 
in  these  days  of  creative  criticism.  He 
seemed  to  reflect  awhile  before  he  added : 
"  Well,  I  reckon  you're  partly  right.  If  we 
ever  did  go  to  smash,  it  would  take  us  a 


whole  generation  to  find  it  out  We  have 
all  been  raised  to  put  so  much  dependence 
on  Uncle  Sam  that  if  the  old  gentleman 
really  did  pass  in  his  checks  we  should 
only  think  he  was  lying  low  for  a  new  deal. 
I  never  happened  to  think  it  out  bef(Xt, 
but  I'm  pretty  sure  it's  so." 

"  Your  work  wouldn't  be  worth  half  so 
much  to  me  if  you  had  *  thought  it  out,*" 
said  Elmore.  '^  It's  the  imconsdousness 
of  the  faith  that  makes  its  chief  value,  as  I 
said  before;  and  there  is  another  thing 
about  it  that  interests  and  pleases  me  still 
more." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  asked  the  sculptor. 

"  The  instinctive  way  in  which  you  have 
given  the  figure  an  entirely  American  qual- 
ity. There  was  something  very  familiar  tp 
me  in  it  the  first  time  you  showed  it,  hot 
I've  only  just  been  able  to  formulate  mjr 
impression  :  I  see  now  that,  while  the  spirit 
of  your  conception  is  Greek,  you  have  given 
it,  as  you  ought,  the  purest  American  ex- 
pression. Your  *  Westward  *  is  no  Hdknic 
goddess;  she  is  a  vivid  and  self-idiant 
American  girl." 

At  these  words,  Hoskins  reddened  deeplVi 
and  seemed  not  to  know  where  to  VA. 
Mrs.  Elmore  had  the  effect  of  escaping 
through  the  door  into  her  own  room,  ana 
Miss  Mayhew  ran  out  upon  the  balcony. 
Hoskins  followed  each  in  turn  with  a 
queer  glance,  and  sat  a  moment  in  sHence. 
Then  he  said,  "  Well,  I  reckon  I  must  be 
going,"  and  went  rather  abruptly,  without 
offering  to  take  leave  of  the  ladies.   . 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Lily  came  in 
fi-om  the  balcony  and  v^iipped  into  Mis. 
Elmore's  room,  from  which  she  flashed 
again  in  swift  retreat  to  her  own,  and  wis 
seen  no  more ;  and  then  Mrs.  Elmore  came 
back,  with  a  flushed  face,  to  where  her 
husband  sat,  mystified. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  I'm  afiaJ^ 
you've  hurt  Mr.  Hoskins's  feelings." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  she  s^ed;  tsA 
then  she  burst  into  a  wild  cry  of  laughter- 
"  Oh,  Owen,  Owen,  you  will  kill  me  yet!" 

"Really,"  he  replied,  with  digni^,  "^ 
don't  see  ^ny  occasion  in  what  I  said  fcf 
this  extraordinary  behavior." 

"  Of  course  you  don't,  and  that's  ju* 
what  makes  the  fun  of  it.  So  you  fonw 
something  familiar  in  Mr.  Hoskins's  sta^ 
firpm  the  first,  did  you  ?  "  she  cried.  "And 
you  didn't  notice  anything  particnlar  i& 
it  ?  " 

"  Particular  ?  Particular  ?  "  he  demanded, 
beginning  to  lose  his  patience  at  diis. 
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"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "  couldn't  you  see 
At  it  was  Lily  all  over  again  ?  " 
Elmore  laughed  in  turn. 
"  Why,  so  it  is ;  so  it  is !     That  accounts 
•  everything  that  puzzled  me.   I  don*t  won- 
r  my  maunderings  amused  you.     It  7vas 
liculous,  to  be  sure !     When  in  the  world 
1  she  give  him  the  sittings,  and  how  did 
u  manage  to  keep  it  from  me  so  well  ?  " 
"Owen!"    cried  his  wife,   with  terrible 
verity.   "  You  don't  think  that  Lily  would 
'  him  put  her  into  it  ?  " 
"Why,   I   supposed — I  didn't  know — I 
>n't  see!    how   he  could    have   done  it 

iless " 

•*  He  did  it  without  leave  or  license," 
lid  Mrs.  Elmore.  "We  saw  it  all  along, 
at  he  never  *  let  on,'  as  he  would  say  about 
,  and  we  never  meant  to  say  anything,  of 
ourse." 

"Then,"  replied  Elmore,  delighted  with 
tie  fact,  "  it  has  been  a  purely  unconscious 
•iece  of  celebration." 

**  Celebration ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Elmore, 
nth  more  scorn  than  she  knew  how  to  ex- 
mss.    "  I  should  think  as  much ! " 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Elmore, 
irith  the  pique  of  a  man  who  does  not  care 
to  be  quite  trampled  under  foot.  "  I  don't 
ice  that  the  theory  is  so  very  unphilo- 
lophical." 

"Oh,  not  at  all!"  mocked  his  wife. 
"Ifs  philosophical  to  the  last  degree.  Be 
w  philosophical  as  you  please,  Owen ;  I 
Aall  love  you  still  the  same."  She  came 
^to  him  where  he  sat,  and  twisting  her 
*nn  around  his  face,  patronizingly  kissed 
hjm  on  top  of  the  head.  Then  she  released 
Wm,  and  left  him  with  another  burst  of 
dttision. 


X. 


After  this,  Elmore  had  such  an  uncom- 
fcrtable  feeling  that  he  hated  to  see  Hos- 
*io8  again,  and  he  was  relieved  when  the 
•culptor  failed  to  make  his  usual  call,  the 
^  evening.  He  had  not  been  at  dinner 
Jher,  and  he  did  not  re-appear  for  several 
^yx.  Then  he  merely  said  that  he  had 
**oi  spending  the  time  at  Chioggia,  with 
^  French  paipter  who  was  making  some 
■Wies  down  there,  and  they  all  took  up 
^  old  routine  of  their  friendly  life  without 
Nxmrassment. 

At  first  it  seemed  to  Elmore  that  Lily 
•*«  a  little  shy  of  Hoskins,  and  he  thought 
liit  she  resented  his  using  her  charm  in  his 
It;  but  before  the  evening  wore  away,  he 
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lost  this  impression.  They  all  got  into  a 
long  talk  about  home,  and  she  took  her 
place  at  the  piano  and  played  some  of  the 
war-songs  that  had  begun  to  supersede  the 
old  negro  melodies.  Then  she  wandered 
back  to  them,  with  fingers  that  idly  drifted 
over  the  keys,  and  ended  with  "  Stop  dat 
knockin',"  in  which  Hoskins  Joined  with  his 
powerful  bass  in  the  recitative,  "  Let  me 
m,"  and  Elmore  himself  had  half  a  mind  to 
attempt  a  part.  The  sculptor  rose  as  she 
struck  the  keys  with  a  final  crash,  but  lin- 
gered, as  his  fashion  was  when  he  had 
something  to  propose ;  if  he  felt  pretty  sure 
that  the  thing  would  be  liked,  he  brought 
it  in  as  if  he  had  only  happened  to  remem- 
ber it.  He  now  drew  out  a  large,  square, 
ceremonious-looking  envelope,  at  which  he 
glanced  as  if,  after  all,  he  was  rather  sur- 
prised to  see  it,  and  said,  "  Oh,  by  the  by, 
Mrs.  Elmore,  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  what  to 
do  about  this  thing.  Here's  something 
that's  come  to  me  in  my  official  capacity, 
but  it  isn't  exactly  consular  business, — ^if  it 
was  I  don't  believe  I  should  ask  any  lady 
for  instructions, — and  I  don't  know  exactly 
what  to  do.  It's  so  long  since  I  corre- 
sponded with  a  princess  that  I  don't  even 
know  how  to  answer  her  letter." 

The  ladies  perhaps  feared  a  hoax  of  some 
sort,  and  would  not  ask  to  see  the  letter; 
and  then  Hoskins  recognized  his  failure  to 
play  upon  their  curiosity  with  a  laugh,  and 
gave  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Elmore.  It  was  an 
invitation  to  a  mask  ball,  of  which  all  Ven- 
ice had  begun  to  speak.  A  great  Russian 
lady,  who  had  come  to  spend  the  winter  in 
the  Lagoons,  and  had  taken  a  whole  floor  at 
one  of  the  hotels,  had  sent  out  her  cards, 
apparently  to  all  the  available  people  in  the 
city,  for  the  event  which  was  to  take  place  a 
fortnight  later.  In  the  meantime,  a  thrill  of 
preparation  was  felt  in  various  quarters,  and 
the  ordinary  course  of  life  was  interrupted 
in  a  way  that  gave  some  idea  of  the  old 
times,  when  Venice  was  the  capital  of  pleas- 
ure, and  everything  yielded  there  to  the 
great  business  of  amusement.  Mrs.  Elmore 
had  found  it  impossible  to  get  a  pair  of  fine 
shoes  finished  until  after  the  ball ;  a  dress 
which  Lily  had  ordered  could  not  be  made'; 
their  laundress  had  given  notice  that  for 
the  present  all  fluting  and  quilling  was  out 
of  the  question ;  one  already  heard  that  the 
chief  Venetian  permquier  and  his  assistants 
were  engaged  for  every  moment  of  the 
forty-eight  hours  before  the  ball,  and  that 
whoever  had  him  now  must  sit  up  with  her 
hair  dressed  for  two  nights  at  least,     ^t^. 
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Elmore  had  a  fanatical  faith  in  these  stories ; 
and  while  agreeing  with  her  husband,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  that  mask  balls  were 
wrong,  and  that  it  was  in  bad  taste  for  a 
foreigner  to  insult  the  sorrow  of  Venice  by 
a  festivity  of  the  sort  at  such  a  time,  she  had 
secretly  indulged  longings  which  the  sight 
of  Hoskins*s  invitation  rendered  almost  in- 
supportable. Her  longings  were  not  for 
herself,  but  for  Lily :  if  she  could  provide 
Lily  with  the  experience  of  a  masquerade 
in  Venice,  she  could  overpay  all  the  kind- 
,  nesses  that  the  Mayhews  had  ever  done 
her.  It  was  an  ambition  neither  ignoble 
nor  ungenerous,  and  it  was  with  a  really 
heroic  effort  that  she  silenced  it  in  passing 
the  invitation  to  her  husband,  and  simply 
saying  to  Hoskins : 

"  Of  course  you  will  go." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  answered. 
"  That's  the  point  I  want  some  advice  on. 
You  see,  this  document  calls  for  a  lady  to  fill 
out  the  bill." 

"  Oh,"  returned  Mrs.  Elmore,  "  you  will 
find  some  Americans  at  the  hotels.  You 
can  take  them." 

"  Well,  now,  I  was  thinking,  Mrs.  Elmore, 
that  I  should  like  to  take  you." 

"  Take  me ! "  she  echoed,  tremulously. 
"  What  an  idea !  I'm  too  old  to  go  to  mask 
balls." 

"  You  don't  look  it,"  suggested  Hoskins. 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  go,"  she  sighed.  "  But 
it's  very,  very  kind." 

Hoskins  dropped  his  head,  and  gave  the 
low  chuckle  with  which  he  confessed  any 
little  bit  of  humbug. 

"  Well,  you  or  Miss  Lily." 

Lily  had  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room  as  soon  as  the  parley  about  the  invi- 
tation began.  Without  asking  or  seeing, 
she  knew  what  was  in  the  note,  and  now 
she  felt  it  right  to  make  a  feint  of  not  knowing 
what  Mrs.  Elmore  meant  when  she  asked : 

"  What  do  you  say,  Lily  ?  " 

When  the  question  was  duly  explained  to 
her,  she  answered  languidly : 

"  I  don't  know.    Do  you  think  I'd  better  ?  " 

"  I  might  as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it  first  as  last,"  said  Hoskins.  "  I  thought 
perhaps  Mrs.  Elmore  might  refuse,  she's  so 
stiff  about  some  things," — here  he  gave  that 
chuckle  of  his, — "  and  so  I  came  prepared 
for  contingencies.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
it  mightn't  be  quite  the  thing,  and  so  I  went 
around  to  the  Spanish  consul  and  asked  him 
how  he  thought  it  would  do  for  me  to  mat- 
ronize  a  young  lady,  if  I  could  get  one,  and 
he  said  he  didn't  think  it  would  do  at  all." 


Hoskins  let  this  adverse  decision  sink 
into  the  breasts  of  his  listeners  before  he 
added : 

^'  But  he  said  that  he  was  going  with  his 
wife,  and  that  if  we  would  come  along  she 
could  matronize  us  both.  I  don't  know  how 
it  would  work,"  he  concluded,  impartially. 

They  all  looked  at  Elmore,  who  stood 
holding  the  princess's  missive  in  his  hand, 
and  darkly  forecasting  the  chances  of  con- 
sent and  denial.  At  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  matter,  a  reckless  hope  that  this  ball 
might  bring  Ehrhardt  above  their  horizon 
again  sprang  up  in  his  heart,  and  became  a 
desperate  fear  when  the  whole  responsibility 
of  action  was,  as  usual,  left  with  him.  He 
stood,  feeling  that  Hoskins  had  used  him 
very  ill. 

"  I  suppose,"  began  Mrs.  Elmore,  very 
thoughtfully,  "  that  this  will  be  something 
quite  in  the  style  of  the  old  masquerades 
under  the  Republic." 

"  Regular  Ridotto  business,  the  Spanish 
consul  says,"  answered  Hoskins. 

"It  might  be  very  useful  to  you,  Owen," 
she  resumed,  "  in  an  historical  way,  if  Lily 
were  to  go  and  take  notes  of  everything;  so 
that  when  you  came  to  that  period  you 
could  describe  its  corruptions  intelligently.'' 

Elmore  laughed. 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,  my  dear,"  he 
said,  returning  the  invitation  to  Hoskins. 
"  Your  historical  sense  has  been  awakened 
late,  but  it  promises  to  be  very  active.  Lily 
had  better  go,  by  all  means,  and  I  shall 
depend  upon  her  coming  home  with  very 
full  notes  upon  her  dance-list." 

They  laughed  at  the  professor's  sarcasm, 
and  Hoskins,  having  undertaken  to  see  that 
the  last  claims  of  etiquette  were  satisfied  by 
getting  an  invitation  sent  to  Miss  Mayhew 
through  the  Spanish  consul,  went  off,  and 
left  the  ladies  to  the  discussion  of  ways  and 
means.  Mrs.  Elmore  said  that  of  course  it 
was  now  too  late  to  hope  to  get  anything 
done,  and  then  set  herself  to  devise  the 
character  that  Lily  would  have  appeared  in 
if  there  had  been  time  to  get  her  ready,  or 
if  all  the  work-people  had  not  been  so  busy 
that  it  was  merely  frantic  to  think  of  any- 
thing. She  first  patriotically  considered  her 
as  Columbia,  with  the  customary  drapery  of 
stars  and  stripes  and  the  cap  of  liberty. 
But  while  holding  that  she  would  have 
looked  very  pretty  in  the  dress,  Mrs.  Ehnoie 
decided  that  it  would  have  been  too  hack- 
neyed ;  and  besides,  everybody  would  have 
known  instantly  who  it  was. 

"  Why  not  have  had  her  go  in  the  char- 
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rf  Mr.  Hoskins's  *  Westward'?" 
jd  Elmore,  with  lazy  irony. 
I  very  thing ! "  cried  his  wife. 
,  you  deserve  great  credit  for  think- 
hat ;  no  one  else  would  have  done 
s  one  will  dream  what  it  means,  and 
e  great  fun,  letting  them  make  it  out. 
St  keep  it  a  dead  secret  from  Mr. 
J,  and  let  her  surprise  him  with  it 
e  comes  for  her  that  evening.  It 
a  very  pretty  way  of  returning  his 
lent,  and  it  will  be  a  sort  of  delicate 
iedgment  of  his  kindness  in  asking 
d  in  so  many  other  ways.  Yes, 
lit  it  exactly,  Owen :  she  shall  go  as 
ard.' " 

?"  echoed  Elmore,  who  had  with 
yr  realized  the  rapid  change  of  tense, 
ight  you  said  you  couldn't  get  her 

must  manage  somehow,"  replied 
more.  And  somehow  a  shoe-maker 
sandals,  a  seamstress  for  the  delicate 

draperies,  a  hair-dresser  for  the 
ent  of  the  young  girl's  rebellious 
ace  of  hair  beneath  the  star-lit  fillet, 
tually  found, — with  the  help  of  Hos- 

usual,  though  he  was  not  .suffered 
^  anything  of  the  character  to  whose 
3  he  contributed.  The/^/rw^«i^r,  a 
ge  of  lordly  address  naturally,  and 
gnity  heightened  by  the  demand  in 
le  found  himself,  came  early  in  the 
5,  and  had  been  received  by  Elmore 

self-possession   that    ill-comported 
5  solenmity  of  the  occasion. 
3wn,"  said  Elmore,  easily,  pushing  him 

"  The  ladies  will  be  here  presently." 

I  have  no  time  to  sit  down,  sig- 
replied  the  artist,  with  an  imperious 
md  the  ladies  must  be  here  instantly." 
Elmore  always  said  that  if  she  had 
rd  this  conversation,  and  hurried  in 
,  Heat  perruguier  would  have  left  them 

point.  But  she  contrived  t<?  ap- 
im  by  the  manifestation  of  an  intel- 
ympathy ;  she  made  Lily  leave  her 
St  untasted,  and  submit  her  beauti- 
d  to  the  touch  of  this  man,  with 
t  was  but  a  head  of  hair  and  noth- 
•re;  and  in  an  hour  the  work  was 
The  artist  whisked  away  the  cloth 
covered  her  shoulders,  and  crying, 
d !  "  bowed  splendidly  to  the  specta- 
id  without  waiting  for  criticism  or 
ion,  took  his  napoleon  and  went  his 
Ul  that  day  the  work  of  his  skill  was 
ir  guarded,  and  the  custodian  of  the 
5  went  about  with  her  head  on  her 


shoulders,  as  if  it  had  been  temporarily 
placed  in  her  keeping,  and  were  something 
she  was  not  at  all  used  to  taking  care  ofl 
More  than  once  Mrs.  Elmore  had  to  warn 
her  against  sinister  accidents.  "  Remem- 
ber, Lily,  "  she  said,  "  that  if  anything  did 
happen,  nothing  could  be  done  to  save 
you ! "  In  spite  of  himself,  Elmore  shared 
these  anxieties,  and  in  the  depths  of  his 
wonted  studies  he  found  himself  pursued 
and  harassed  by  vague  apprehensions,  which 
upon  analysis  proved  to  be  fears  for  Miss 
Lily's  hair.  It  was  a  great  moment  when 
the  robe  came  home — rather  late — from  the 
dress-maker's,  and  had  to  be  put  on  over 
Lily's  head ;  but  from  this  thrilling  rite  El- 
more was  of  course  excluded,  and  only 
knew  of  it  afterward  by  hearsay.  He  did 
not  see  her  till  she  came  out  just  before 
Hoskins  arrived  to  fetch  her  away,  when 
she  appeared  radiantly  perfect  in  her  dress, 
and  in  the  air  with  which  she  meant  to 
carry  it  off.  At  Mrs.  Elmore's  direction  she 
paraded  dazzlingly  up  and  down  the  room 
a  number  of  times,  looking  down  to  see 
how  her  dress  hung,  as  she  walked.  Mrs. 
Elmore,  with  her  head  on  one  side,  iscruti- 
nized  her  in  every  detail,  and  Elmore  re- 
garded her  young  beauty  and  delight  with  a 
pride  as  innocent  as  her  own.  A  dim  regret, 
evaporating  in  a  long  sigh,  which  made  the 
others  laugh,  recalled  him  to  himself,  as  the 
bell  rang  and  Hoskins  appeared.  He  was 
received  in  a  preconcerted  silence,  and  he 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  his  queer, 
knowing  smile,  and  took  in  the  whole  affair 
without  a  word. 

"  Isn't  it  a  pretty  idea  ?  "  said  Mrs.  El- 
more. "  Studied  from  an  antique  bass-relief, 
or  just  the  same  as  an  antique — full  of  the 
anguish  and  the  repose  of  the  Laocoon." 

"  Mrs.  Elmore,"  said  the  sculptor,  "  you're 
too  many  for  me.  I  reckon  the  procession 
had  better  start  before  I  make  a  fool  of  my- 
self. Well ! "  This  was  all  Hoskins  could 
say;  but  it  sufficed.  The  ladies  declared 
afterward  that  if  he  had  added  a  word 
more,  it  would  have  spoiled  it.  They 
had  expected  him  to  go  to  the  ball  in  the 
character  of  a  miner,  perhaps,  or  in  that  of 
a  trapper  of  the  great  plains ;  but  he  had 
chosen  to  appear  more  naturally  as  a  court- 
ier of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  "When 
you  go  in  for  a  disguise,"  he  explained,  "  you 
can't  make  it  too  complete ;  and  I  consider 
that  this  limp  of  mine  adds  the  last  touch." 

"  It's  no  use  to  sit  up  for  them,"  Mrs.  El- 
more said,  when  she  and  her  husband  had 
come  in  fh)m  calling  good  wishes  and  lasX 
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instructions  after  them  from  the  balcony,  as 
their  gondola  pushed  away.  "We  sha'n't 
see  anything  more  of  t/i^m  till  morning. 
Now,  this,"  she  added,  "  is  something  like 
the  gayety  that  people  at  home  are  always 
fancying  m  Europe.  Why,  I  can  remember 
when  I  used  to  imagine  that  American  tour- 
ists figured  brilliantly  in  salons  and  conversa- 
zioni^ and  spent  their  time  in  masking  and 
throwing  confetti  in  carnival,  and  going  to 
balls  and  opera.  I  didn't  know  what  Ameri- 
can tourists  were,  then,  and  how  dismally 
they  moped  about  in  hotels  and  galleries 
and  churches.  And  I  didn't  know  how  stu- 
pid Europe  was  socially — how  perfectly 
dead  and  buried  it  was,  especially  for  young 
people.  It  Avould  be  fun  if  things  happened 
so  that  Lily  never  found  it  out !  I  don't 
think  two  offers  already — or  three,  if  you 
count  Rose- Black — are  very  bad  for  any 
girl ;  and  now  this  ball,  coming  right  on  top 
of  it,  where  she  will  see  hundreds  of  hand- 
some officers  !  Well,  she'll  never  miss  Pat- 
mos  at  this  rate,  will  she  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  she  had  better  never  have  left 
Patmos,"  suggested  Elmore,  gravely. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Owen," 
said  his  wife,  as  if  hurt. 

"  I  mean  that  it's  a  great  pity  she  should 
give  herself  up  to  the  same  frivolous  amuse- 
ments here  that  she  had  there.  The  only 
good  that  Europe  can  do  American  girls 
who  travel  here  is  to  keep  them  in  total  ex- 
ile from  what  they  call  a  good  time — from 
parties  and  attentions  and  flirtations;  to 
force  them,  through  the  hard  discipline  of 
social  deprivation,  to  take  some  interest  in 
the  things  that  make  for  civilization — in 
history,  in  art,  in  humanity." 

"  Now,  there  I  differ  with  you,  Owen.  I 
think  American  girls  are  the  nicest  girls  in 
the  world,  just  as  they  are.  And  I  don't  see 
any  harm  in  the  things  you  think  are  so  aw- 
ful. You've  lived  so  long  here  among  your 
manuscripts  that  you've  forgotten  there  is 
any  such  time  as  the  present.  If  you  are 
getting  so  Europeanized,  I  think  the  sooner 
we  go  home  the  better." 

"  /  getting  Europeanized  !  "  began  El- 
more, indignantly. 

"  Yes,  Europeanized !  And  I  don't  want 
you  to  be  so  severe  with  Lily,  Owen.  The 
child  stands  in  terror  of  you  now;  and  if 
you  keep  on  in  this  way,  she  can't  draw  a 
natiu-al  breath  in  the  house." 

There  is  always  something  flattering,  at 
first,  to  a  gentle  and  peaceable  man  in  the 
notion  of  being  terrible  to  any  one ;  Elmore 
melted  at  these  words,  and  at  the  fear  that 


he  might  have  been,  in  some  way  that  he 
could  not  think  of,  really  harsh. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  distress  bcr," 
he  began. 

"  Well,  you  haven't  distressed  her  yet," 
his  wife  relented.  "  Only  you  must  be  care- 
ful not  to.  She  was  gomg  to  be  very  cir- 
cumspect, Owen,  on  your  account,  for  she 
really  appreciates  the  interest  you  take  m 
her,  and  I  think  she  sees  that  it  wont  do  to 
be  at  all  free  with  strangers  over  here. 
This  ball  will  be  a  great  education  for  Lily, 
— a  great  education.  I'm  going  to  com- 
mence a  letter  to  Sue  about  her  costume, 
and  all  that,  and  leave  it  open  to  finish  up 
when  Lily  gets  home." 

When  she  went  to  bed,  she  did  not  sleep 
till  after  the  time  when  the  girl  ought  to 
have  come ;  and  when  she  awoke  to  a  late 
breakfast,  Lily  had  still  not  returned.  By 
eleven  o'clock  she  and  Elmore  had  passed 
the  stage  of  accusing  themselves,  and  then 
of  accusing  each  other,  for  allowing  Lily  to 
go  in  the  way  they  had ;  and  had  come  to 
the  question  of  what  they  had  better  do, 
and  whether  it  was  practicable  to  send  to 
the  Spanish  consulate  and  ask  what  had 
become  of  her.  They  had  resigned  them- 
selves to  waiting  for  one  half-hour  longer, 
when  they  heard  her  voice  at  the  water-gate, 
gayly  forbidding  Hoskins  to  come  up;  aod 
running  out  upon  the  balcony,  Mrs.  Ehnoie 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  courtier,  very  tawdry 
by  daylight,  re-entering  his  gondola,  and 
had  only  time  to  turn  about  when  Lily 
burst  laughing  into  the  room. 

"  Oh,  don't  look  at  me,  Professor  El- 
more !  "  she  cried.  "  I'm  literally  danced 
to  rags !  " 

Her  dress  and  hair  were  splashed  with 
drippings  from  the  wax  candles;  she  was 
wildly  decorated  with  favors  from  the  Ger- 
man, and  one  of  these  had  been  used  to  pin 
up  a  rent  which  the  spur  of  a  hussar  had 
made*in  her  robe  ;  her  hair  had  escaped 
from  its  fastenings  during  the  night,  ana  in 
putting  it  back  she  had  broken  the  star  in 
her  fillet ;  it  was  now  kept  in  place  by  a  W 
of  black-and-vellow  cord  which  an  oflScer 
had  lent  her. 

"He  said  he  should  claim  it  of  me  the    | 
first  time  we  met,"  she  exclaimed,  excitedly- 
"Why,  Professor  Elmore,"   she  implored, 
with  a  laugh,  "  don't  look  at  me  so/  " 

Grief  and  indignation  were  in  his  h^ 

"  You  look  like  the  specter  of  last  nijht, 
he  said,  with  dreamy  severity,  and  as  if  he 
saw  her  merely  as  a  vision. 

"  Why,  that's  the  way  I  feel/ "  she  an- 
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and  with  a    reproachful  cry   of 
!**  his  wife  followed  her  flight  to 


1. 


XI. 


RE  went  out  for  a  long  walk,  from 
e  returned  disconsolate  at  dinner. 
one  of  those  people,  common 
in  our  Puritan  civilization,  who 
,ther  forego  any  pleasure  than  incur 
ion  which  must  follpw  with  all  the 
;  of  remorse;  and  he  always  me- 
[y  pitied  (for  the  operation  was  not 
1  one)  such  unhappy  persons  as  he 
ying  themselves.  But  he  had  not 
)  add  bitterness  to  the  anguish  which 
lid  necessarily  feel  in  retrospect  of 
t's  gayety ;  he  had  not  known  that 
recognizing,  by  those  unsparing 
'  his,  the  nervous  misgivings  m  the 
irt.  He  scarcely  dared  ask,  as  he 
I  at  table  with  Mrs.  Elmore  alone, 
Lily  were  asleep, 
ep  ?  "  she  echoed,  in  a  low  tone  of 

"  I  hope  so." 
I,   Celia ! "    he   cried,   in    despair, 
hall  I  do  ?     I  feel  terribly  at  what 
her." 

At  what  you  said  to  her?  Oh, 
Bs,  that  was  cruel.  But  there  is  so 
;e>  poor  child,  that  I  had  forgotten 

:  his  plate  of  soup  stand  untasted. 
— why,"  he  faltered,   "  didn't  she 
rself?" 

I  historian  of  Venice,  whose  mind 
tave  been  wholly  engaged  in  phil- 
ig  the  republic's  difficult  past,  hung 
upon  the  question  whether  a  young 
or  had  not  had  a  good  time  at  a 

Oh,  yes!  She  enjoyed  herself — 
all  you  require,"  replied  his  wife. 
rse  she  wouldn't  have  staid  so  late 
dn't  enjoyed  herself." 
'  he  said,  in  a  tone  which  he  tried  to 
ading;  but  his  wife  refused  to  be 
direct  methods.  She  ate  her  soup, 
manner  to  carry  increasing  bitter- 
jllmore  with  every  spoonful, 
le,  Celia ! "  he  cried,  at  last,  "  tell 
t  has  happened.  You  know  how 
1  this  makes  me.  Tell  me  it,  what- 
1.  Of  course,  I  must  know  it  in  the 
re  there  any  new  complications  ?  " 
new  complications,"  said  his  wife, 
siting  the  word.  "  But  you  make 
nigbea^  of  the  least  Uttle  matter  that 


there's  no  encouragement  to  tell  you  any- 
thing." 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  retorted,  "  I.  haven't 
made  a  bugbear  of  this." 

"You  haven't  had  the  opportunity." 
This  was  so  grossly  unjust  that  Elmore 
merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  remained 
silent.  When  it  finally  appeared  that  he 
was  not  going  to  ask  anything  more,  his 
wife  added:  "If  you  could  listen,  like  any 
one  else,  and  not   interrupt  with  remarks 

that  distort  all  one's  ideas "    Then,  as 

he  persisted  in  his  silence,  she  relented  still 
further.  "  Why,  of  course,  as  you  say,  you 
will  have  to  know  it  in  the  end.  But  I  can 
tell  you,  to  begin  with,  Owen,  that  it's  noth- 
ing you  can  do  anything  about,  or  take  hold 
of  in  any  way.  Whatever  it  is,  it's  done 
and  over ;  so  it  needn't  distress  you  at  all." 

"  Ah,  I've  known  some  things  done  and 
over  that  distressed  me  a  great  deal,"  he 
suggested. 

"  The  princess  wasn't  so  very  young,  after 
all,"  said  Mrs.  Elmore,  as  if  this  had  been 
the  point  in  dispute, "  but  very  fat  and  jolly, 
and  very  kind.  She  wasn't  in  costume; 
but  there  was  a  young  countess  with  her, 
helping  receive,  who  appeared  as  Night, — 
black  tulle,  you  know,  with  silver  stars. 
The  princess  seemed  to  take  a  great  fancy 
to  Lily, — the  Russians  always  ?iave  sympa- 
thized with  us  in  the  war, — and  all  the  time 
she  wasn't  dancing,  the  princess  kept  her 
by  her,  holding  her  hand  and  patting  it. 
The  officers — hundreds  of  them,  in  their 
white  uniforms  and  those  magnificent  hussar 
dresses — were  very  obsequious  to  the  prin- 
cess, and  Lily  had  only  too  many  partners. 
She  says  you  can't  imagine  how  splendid  the 
scene  was,  with  all  those  different  costumes, 
and  the  rooms  a  perfect  blaze  of  wax-lights ; 
the  windows  were  battened,  so  that  you 
couldn't  tell  when  it  came  daylight,  and  she 
hadn't  any  idea  how  the  time  was  passing. 
They  were  not  all  in  masks;  and  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  any  regular  hour  for 
unmasking.  She  can't  tell  just  when  the 
supper  was,  but  she  thinks  it  must  have  been 
toward  morning.  She  says  Mr.  Hoskins 
got  on  capitally,  and  everybody  seemed  to 
like  him,  he  was  so  jolly  and  good-natured ; 
and  when  they  found  out  that  he  had  been 
wounded  in  the  war,  they  made  quite  a 
belle  of  him,  as  he  called  it.  The  princess 
made  a  point  of  introducing  all  the  officers 
to  Lily  that  came  up  after  they  unmasked. 
They  paid  her  the  greatest  attention,  and 
you  can  easily  see  that  she  was  the  prettiest 
girl  there." 
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"  I  can  believe  that  without  seeing,"  said 
Elmore,  with  magnanimous  pride  in  the 
loveliness  that  had  made  him  so  much 
trouble.     "  Well  ?  " 

**  Well,  they  couldn't  any  of  them  get  the 
hang,  as  Mr.  Hoskins  said,  of  the  character 
she  came  in,  for  a  good  while;  but  when 
they  did,  they  thought  it  was  the  best  idea 
there :  and  it  was  all^^//r  idea,  Owen,"  said 
Mrs.  Elmore,  in  accents  of  such  tender 
pride  that  he  knew  she  must  now  be 
approaching  the  difficult  passage  of  her 
narration.  "  It  was  so  perfectly  new  and 
unconventional.  She  got  on  very  well 
speaking  Italian  with  the  officers,  for  she 
knew  as  much  of  it  as  they  did." 

Here  Mrs.  Elmore  paused,  and  glanced 
hesitatingly  at  her  husband.  "  They  only 
made  one  little  mistake ;  but  that  was  at  the 
beginning,  and  they  soon  got  over  it."  El- 
more suffered,  but  he  did  not  ask  what  it 
was,  and  his  wife  went  on  with  smooth  cau- 
tion. "  Lily  thought  it  was  just  as  it  is  at 
home,  and  she  mustn't  dance  with  any  one 
unless  he  had  been  introduced.  So,  after 
the  first  dance  with  the  Spanish  consul,  as 
her  escort,  a  young  officer  came  up  and 
asked  her ;  and  she  refused,  for  she  thought 
it  was  a  great  piece  of  presumption.  After- 
ward the  princess  told  her  she  could  dance 
with  any  one,  introduced  or  not,  and  so  she 
did;  and  pretty  soon  she  saw  this  first 
officer  looking  at  her  very  angrily,  and 
going  about  speaking  to  others  and  glancing 
toward  her.  She  felt  badly  about  it,  when 
she  saw  how  it  was ;  and  she  got  Mr.  Hos- 
kins to  go  and  speak  to  him.  Mr.  Hoskins 
asked  him  if  he  spoke  English,  and  the 
officer  said  no  ;  and  it  seems  that  he  didn't 
know  Italian  either,  and  Mr.  Hoskins  tried 
him  in  Spanish, — he  picked  up  a  little  in 
New  Mexico, — but  the  officer  didn't  under- 
stand it;  and  all  at  once  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
Hoskins  to  say,  *  Parlez-vous  Fran(ais  ? '  and 
says  the  officer  instantly,  *d?///,  monsieur,^ "  . 

"  Of  course  the  man  knew  French.  He 
ought  to  have  tried  him  with  that  in  the 
beginning.  What  did  Hoskins  say  then  ?  " 
asked  Elmore,  impatiently. 

"  He  didn't  say  anything;  that  was  all 
the  French  he  knew." 

Elmore  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  laughed 
on  and  on  with  the  \r\A  excess  of  a  sad 
man  when  once  he  unpacks  his  heart  in 
that  way.  His  wife  did  not,  perhaps,  feel 
the  absurdity  as  keenly  as  he,  but  she 
gladly  laughed  with  him,  for  it  smoothed 
her  way  to  have  him  in  this  humor. 

"  Mr.  Hoskins  just  took  him  by  the  arm, 


and  said,  *•  Here !  you  come  along  with  me,' 
and  led  him  up  to  the  princess,  where  Lily 
was  sitting  ;  and  when  the  princess  had  ex- 
plained to  him,  Lily  rose,  and  mustered  up 
enough  French  to  say,  ^  Jevous  prU,  monsieur^ 
de  danser  avec  mot,'  and  after  that  they  were 
the  greatest  friends." 

"  That  was  very  pretty  in  her ;  it  was 
sovereignly  gracious,"  said  Elmore. 

"  Oh,  if  an  American  girl  is  left  to  man- 
age for  herself,  she  can  always  manage!" 
cried  Mrs.  Elmore. 

"  Well,  and  what  else  ?  "  asked  her  hus- 
band. 

"  Oh,  /  don't  know  that  it  amounts  to 
anything,"  said  Mrs.  Elmore;  but  she  did 
not  delay  further. 

It  appeared,  from  what  she  went  on  to  say, 
that  in  the  German,  which  began  not  long 
after  midnight,  there  was  a  figure  fancifully 
called  the  Symphony,  in  which  musical 
toys  were  distributed  among  the  dancas 
in  pairs ;  the  possessor  of  a  small  pandean- 
pipe,  or  tin  horn,  went  about  sounding  it 
till  he  found  some  lady  similarly  equipped, 
when  he  demanded  her  in  the  dance.  In 
this  way  a  tall  mask,  to  whom  a  penny 
trumpet  had  fallen,  was  stalking  to  and  fro 
among  the  waltzers,  blowing  the  silly  play- 
thing with  a  disgusted  air,  when  Lily,  all 
unconscious  of  him,  where  she  sat  with  her 
hand  in  that  of  her  faithful  princess,  breathed 
a  responsive  note.  The  mask  was  instantly 
at  her  side,  and  she  was  whirling  away  in 
the  waltz.  She  tried  to  make  him  out,  but 
she  had  already  danced  with  so  many  peo- 
ple that  she  was  unable  to  decide  whether 
she  had  seen  this  mask  before.  He  was 
not  disguised,  except  by  the  little  visor  oi 
black  silk  coming  down  to  the  point  of  his 
nose ;  his  blonde  whiskers  escaped  at  ddief 
side  and  his  blonde  mustache  swept  b^ 
neath,  like  the.  whiskers  and  mustaches  of 
fifty  other  officers  present,  and  he  did  not 
speak.  This  was  a  permissible  caprice  of 
his,  but,  if  she  were  resolved  to  make  him 
speak,  this  also  was  a  permissible  caprice. 
She  made  a  whole  turn  of  the  room  m 
studying  up  the  Italian  sentence  with  whidi 
she  assailed  him : 

"  Perdoniy  Maschera  ;  ma  cosa  ha  dd^^ 
Non  ho  ben  inteso^ 

"  Speak  English,  Mask,"  came  the  reply- 
"  I  did  not  say  anything." 

It  came  certainly  with  a  German  accent, 
and  with  a  foreigner's  deliberation ;  but  it 
came  at  once,  and  clearly. 

The  English  astonished  her,  and  som^ 
how  it   daunted  her,  for  the  mask  spoke 
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very  gravely;  but  she  would  not  let  him 
ima^e  that  he  had  put  her  down,  and  she 
rejoined,  laughingly : 

"Oh,  I  knew  that  you  hadn't  spoken, 
but  I  thought  I  would  make  you." 

"  You  think  you  can  make  me  do  what 
you  will  ?  "  asked  the  mask. 

"  Oh,  no.  I  don't  think  I  could  make 
you  tell  me  who  you  are,  though  I  should 
like  to  make  you." 

"  And  why  should  you  wish  to  know  me  ? 
If  you  met  me  in  the  Piazza,  you  would  not 
recognize  my  salutation." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ? "  demanded 
Lily.     "  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

'*  Oh,  it  is  understood  yet  already,"  an- 
swered the  mask.  "  Your  compatriot,  mth 
whom  you  live,  wishes  to  be  well  seen  by 
the  Italians,  and  he  would  not  let  you  bow 
to  an  Austrian." 

"  That  is  not  so,"  exclaimed  Lily,  indig- 
nantly. "  Professor  Elmore  wouldn't  be  so 
mean ;  and,  if  he  would,  /  shouldn't."  She 
was  frightened,  but  she  felt  her  spirit  rising, 
too.  "  You  seem  to  know  so  well  who  I 
am ;  do  you  think  it  is  fair  for  you  to  keep 
me  in  ignorance  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  remain  masked  without  your 
leave.  Shall  I  unmask  ?  Do  you  insist?" 
"  Oh,  no,"  she  replied.  "  You  will  have 
to  immask  at  supper,  and  then  I  shall  see 
you.  I'm  not  impatient.  I  prefer  to  keep 
you  for  a  mystery." 

"  You  will  be  a  mystery  to  me  even  when 
you  unmask,"  replied  the  mask,  gravely. 

Lily  was  ill  at  ease,  and  she  gave  a  little 
unsuccessful  laugh. 

"You  seem  to  take  the  mystery  very 
coolly,"  she  said,  m  default  of  anything  else. 
"  I  have  studied  the  American  manner," 
replied  the  mask.  "  In  America  they  take 
everything  coolly  :  life  and  death,  love  and 
hate — all  things." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  You  have 
never  been  in  America." 

"  That  is  not  necessary,  if  the  Americans 
come  here  to  show  us." 

"  They  are  not  true  Americans,  if  they 
8how  you  that,"  cried  the  girl. 
"  No  ?  " 

"  But  I  see  that  you  are  only  amusing 
yourself." 

"And  have  you  never  amused  yourself 
with  me  ?  " 

•*  How  could  I,"  she  demanded,  "  if  I 
never  saw  you  before  ?  " 

"  But  are  you  sure  of  that  ?  "  She  did 
not  answer,  for  in  this  masquerade  banter 
she  had  somehow  been  growing  unhappy. 


"Shall  I  prove  to  you  that  you  have  seen 
me  before  ?     You  dare  not  let  me  unmask." 

"  Oh,  I  can  wait  till  supper.  I  shall 
know  then  that  I  have  never  seen  you  be- 
fore. I  forbid  you  to  unmask  till  supper. 
Will  you  obey  ?  "  she  cried,  anxiously. 

"  I  have  obeyed  in  harder  things,"  replied 
the  mask. 

•  She  refused  to  recognize  anything  but 
meaningless  badinage  in  his  words.  "  Oh, 
as  a  soldier,  yes !  You  must  be  used  to 
obeying  orders."  He  did  not  reply,  and 
she  added,  releasing  her  hand  and  slipping 
it  into  his  arm,  "  I  am  tired  now ;  will  you 
take  me  back  to  the  princess  ?  " 

He  led  her  silentiy  to  her  place,  and  left 
her  with  a  profound  bow. 

"  Now,"  said  the  princess,  "  they  shall 
give  you  a  little  time  to  breathe.  I  will  not 
let  them  make  you  dance  every  minute. 
They  are  indiscreet.  You  shall  not  take 
any  of  their  musical  instruments,  and  so  you 
can  fairly  escape  till  supper." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Lily,  absently,  "  that 
will  be  the  best  way ; "  and  she  sat  languidly 
watching  the  dancers.  A  young  naval  offi- 
cer who  spoke  English  ran  across  the  floor 
to  her. 

"  Come,"  he  cried,  "  I  shall  have  twenty 
duels  on  my  hands  if  I  let  you  rest  here, 
when  there  are  so  many  who  wish  to  dance 
with  you."  He  threw  a  pipe  into  her  lap, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  pipe  sounded 
from  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"  This  is  a  conspiracy ! "  exclaimed  the 
girl.  "  I  will  not  have  it !  I  am  not  going 
to  dance  any  more."  She  put  the  pipe 
back  into  his  hands ;  he  placed  it  to  his  lips 
and  sounded  it  several  times,  and  then 
dropped  it  into  her  lap  again  with  a  laugh, 
and  vanished  in  the  crowd. 

"  That  little  fellow  is  a  rogue,"  said  the 
princess.  "  But  he  is  not  so  bad  as  some 
of  them.  Monsieur,"  she  cried  in  French 
to  the  fair-whiskered,  tall  mask  who  had 
already  presented  himself  before  Lily,  "  I 
will  not  permit  it,  if  it  is  for  a  trick.  You 
must  unmask,  or  I  will  dispense  mademoi- 
selle from  dancing  with  you." 

The  mask  did  not  reply,  but  turned  his 
eyes  upon  Lily  with  an  appeal  which  the 
holes  of  the  visor  seemed  to  intensify. 

"  It  is  a  promise,"  she  said  to  the  princess, 
rising  in  a  sort  of  fascination.  "  I  have 
forbidden  him  to  unmask  before  supper." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  answered  the  princess, 
"  if  that  is  the  case.  But  make  him  bring 
you  back  soon  :  it  is  almost  time." 

"  Did  you  hear,  Mask  ?  "  asVed  VJcv^  ^A> 
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as  they  waltzed  away.  "  I  will  only  make 
two  turns  of  the  room  with  you." 

"  Perdoni  f  " 

**  This  is  too  bad  I  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I 
will  not  be  trifled  with  in  this  way.  Either 
speak  English,  or  unmask  at  once." 

The  mask  again  answered  in  Italian,  with 
a  repeated  apology  for  not  understanding. 

**  You  understand  very  well,"  retorted 
Lily,  now  really  indignant,  **  and  you  know 
that  this  passes  a  jest." 

"  Can  you  speak  German  ? "  asked  the 
mask,  in  that  tongue. 

"Yes,  a  little,  but  I  do  not  choose  to 
speak  it.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to 
me  you  can  say  it  in  English." 

"  I  cannot  understand  English,"  replied 
the  mask,  still  in  German,  and  now  Lily 
thought  the  voice  seemed  changed;  but 
she  dung  to  her  belief  that  it  was  some 
hoax  played  at  her  expense,  and  she  con- 
tinued her  efforts  to  make  him  answer  her 
in  English.  The  two  turns  around  the  room 
had  stretched  to  half  a  dozen  in  this  futile 
task,  but  she  felt  herself  powerless  to  leave 
the  mask,  who,  for  his  part,  betrayed  signs 
of  embarrassment,  as  if  he  had  undertaken 
a  ruse  of  which  he  repented.  A  confused 
movement  in  the  crowd  and  a  sudden  ces- 
sation of  the  music  recalled  her  to  herself, 
and  she  now  took  her  partner's  arm  and 
hurried  with  him  toward  the  place  where 
she  had  left  the  princess.  But  the  princess 
had  already  gone  into  the  supper-room,  and 
she  had  no  other  recourse  than  to  follow 
with  the  stranger. 

As  they  entered  the  supper-room  she  re- 
moved her  little  visor,  and  she  felt,  rather 
than  saw,  the  mask  put  up  his  hand  and 
lift  away  his  own  :  he  turned  his  head,  and 
looked  down  upon  her  with  the  face  of  a 
man  she  had  never  seen  before. 

"  Ah,  you  are  there !  "  she  heard  the  prin- 
cess's voice  calling  to  her  from  one  of  the 
tables.  "  How  tired  you  look !  Here — 
here!  I  will  make  you  drink  this  glass  of 
wine." 

The  officer  who  brought  her  the  wine 
gave  her  his  arm  and  led  her  to  the  prin- 
cess, and  the  late  mask  mixed  with  the  two- 
score  other  tall  blonde  officers. 

The  night  which  stretched  so  far  into  the 
day  ended  at  last,  and  she  followed  Hoskins 
down  to  their  gondola.  He  entered  the 
boat  first,  to  give  her  his  hand  in  stepping 
from  the  riva;  at  the  same  moment  she 
involuntarily  turned  at  the  closing  of  the 
door  behind  her,  and  found  at  her  side  the 
tall  blonde  mask,  or  one  of  the  masks,  if 


there  were  two,  who  had  danced  with  her. 
He  caught  her  hand  suddenly  to  his  hps, 
and  kissed  it. 

"  Adieu — forgive !  "  he  murmured  in  Eng- 
lish, and  then  vanished  in-doors  again. 

**  Owen,"  said  Mrs.  Elmore,  dramatically, 
at  the  end  of  her  narration,  "  who  do  you 
think  it  could  have  been  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  who  it  was,Cdia," 
replied  Elmore,  with  a  heat  evidently  quite 
unexpected  to  his  wife,  "  and  if  Lily  has  not 
been  seriously  annoyed  by  the  matter,  I  am 
glad  that  it  has  happened.  I  have  had  my 
regrets — my  doubts — whether  I  did  not 
dismiss  that  man's  pretensions  too  curtly, 
too  unkindly.  But  I  am  convinced  now 
that  we  did  exacdy  right,  and  that  she  was 
wise  never  to  bestow  another  thought  upon 
him.  A  man  capable  of  contriving  a  petty 
persecution  of  this  sort— of  pursuing  a  young 
girl  who  had  rejected  him  in  this  shameless 
fashion — is  no  gentleman." 

"  It  was  a  persecution,"  said  Mrs.  El- 
more, with  a  dazed  air,  as  if  this  view  of  the 
case  had  never  occurred  to  her. 

"  A  miserable,  unworthy  persecution ! " 
repeated  her  husband. 

"  Yes." 

"  And  we  are  well  rid  of  him.  He  has 
relieved  tne  by  this  last  performance,  im- 
mensely ;  and  I  trust  that  if  Lily  had  any 
secret  Ungering  regrets,  he  has  given  her  a 
final  lesson.  Though  I  must  say,  in  justice 
to  her,  poor  girl,  she  didn't  seem  to  need  it"    i 

Mrs.  Elmore  listened  with  a  strange  abe)*- 
ance ;  she  looked  beaten  and  bewildeted* 
while  he  vehemently  uttered  these  words. 
She  could  not  meet  his  eyes,  with  her  con- 
sciousness of  having  her  intended  romance 
thrown  back  upon  her  hands;  and  he  seemed 
in  nowise  eager  to  meet  hers,  for  whatever 
consciousness  of  his  own. 

"  Well,  it  isn't  at  all  certain  that  he  was 
the  one,  after  all,"  she  said. 


XII. 


Long  after  the  ball,  Lily  seemed  to  El- 
more's eye  not  to  have  recovered  her  former 
tone.  He  thought  she  went  about  languidly, 
and  that  she  was  fitful  and  dreamy,  breaking 
from  moods  of  imwonted  abstraction  in 
bursts  of  gayety  as  unnatural.  She  did  not 
talk  much  of  the  ball ;  he  could  not  be  sure 
that  she  ever  recurred  to  it  of  her  own  mo- 
tion. Hoskins  continued  to  come  agrett 
deal  to  the  house,  and  she  often  talked  wiA 
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m  for  a  whole  evening ;  Elmore  fancied 
ic  was  very  serious  in  these  talks. 
He   wondered  if  Lily  avoided    him,   or 
iether  this  was  only  an  illusion  of  his ;  but 
any  case,  he  was  glad  that  the  girl  seemed 

find  so  much  comfort  in  Hoskins's  com- 
jiy,  and  when  it  occurred  to  him  he 
i^ays  said  something  to  encourage  his 
sits.  His  wife  was  singularly  quiescent  at 
is  time,  as  if,  having  accomplished  all  she 
ished  in  Lily's  presence  at  the  princess's 
Ql,  she  was  willing  to  rest  for  a  while  from 
rther  social  endeavor.  Life  was  falling 
to  the  dull  routine  again,  and  after  the 
ist  shocks  his  nerves  were  gratefully  cloth- 
Lg  themselves  in  the  old  habits  of  tran- 
uillity  once  more,  when  one  day  a  letter 
ame  from  the  overseers  of  Patmos  Univer- 
ity,  offering  him  the  presidency  of  that  in- 
dtution  on  condition  of  his  early  return, 
rhe  board  had  in  view  certain  changes,  in- 
ended  to  bring  the  university  abreast  with 
he  times,  which  they  hoped  would  meet 
lis  approval. 

Among  these  was  a  modification  of  the 
lame,  which  was  hereafter  to  be  Patmos 
University  and  Military  Institute.  The  board 
not  only  believed  that  popular  feeling  de- 
inanded  the  introduction  of  militar>'  drill 
into  the  college,  but  they  felt  that  a  college 
ii^hich  had  been  closed  at  the  beginning  of 
^  RebeUion,  through  the  dedication  of  its 
[Resident  and  nearly  all  its  students  to 
4e  war,  could  in  no  way  so  gracefully 
recognize  this  proud  fact  of  its  history  as  by 
ler^er  making  war  one  of  the  arts  which 
t  taught.  The  board  explained  that  of 
course  Mr.  Elmore  would  not  be  expected 
0  take  charge  of  this  branch  of  instruction 
^  once.  A  competent  military  assistant 
•ould  be  provided  and  continued  under  him 
{s  long  as  he  should  deem  his  services  essen- 
Jal.  The  letter  closed  with  a  cordial  ex- 
»ession  of  the  desire  of  Elmore's  old  friends 
^  have  him  once  more  in  their  midst,  at  the 
4>se  of  labors  which  they  were  sure  would 
k)  credit  to  the  good  old  university  and  to 
he  whole  city  of  Patmos. 

Ehnore  read  this  letter  at  breakfast,  and 
'kntly  handed  it  to  his  wife:  they  were 
"One,  for  Lily,  as  now  often  happened,  had 
^  yet  risen. 

**  Well  ?  "  he  said,  when  she  had  read  it 
n  her  turn.  She  gave  it  back  to  him  with 
^  look  in  her  dimmed  eyes  which  he  could 
^  mistake.  "  I  see  there  is  no  doubt  of 
W)ar  feelings,  Celia,"  he  added. 

**  I  don't  wish  to  urge  you,"  she  replied, 
'bat,  yesy  I  should  like  to  go  back.    Yes,  I 


am  homesick.  I  have  been  afraid  of  it 
before,  but  this  chance  of  returning  makes 
it  certain." 

"  And  you  see  nothing  ridiculous  in  my 
taking  the  presidency  of  a  military  insti- 
tute ?  " 

"  They  say  expressly  that  they  don't  ex- 
pect you  to  give  instruction  in  that  branch." 

"  No,  not  immediately,  it  seems,"  he  said, 
with  his  pensive  irony.    **  And  the  history  ?  " 

"  Haven't  you  almost  got  notes  enough  ?  " 

Elmore  laughed  sadly. 

"  I  have  been  here  two  years.  It  would 
take  me  twenty  years  to  write  such  a  history 
of  Venice  as  I  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  to 
write ;  it  would  take  me  five  years  to  scamp 
it  as  I  thought  of  doing.  Oh,  I  dare  say  I 
had  better  go  back.  I  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  money  to  give  to  a  work  I 
never  was  fit  for,— of  whose  magnitude 
even  I  was  unable  to  conceive." 

"  Don't  say  that !  "  cried  his  wife,  with 
the  old  sympathy.  "  You  will  write  it  yet, 
I  know  you  will.  I  would  rather  spend  all 
my  days  in  this — watery  mausoleum  than 
have  you  talk  so,  Owen." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear ;  but  the  work 
wont  be  lost,  even  if  I  give  it  up  at  this 
point.  I  can  do  something  with  my  mate- 
rial, I  suppose.  And  you  know  that  if  I 
didn't  wish  to  give  up  my  project,  I  couldn't. 
It's  a  sign  of  my  unfitness  for  it  that  I'm 
able  to  abandon  it.  The  man  who  is  bom 
to  write  the  history  of  Venice  will  have  no 
volition  in  the  matter ;  he  cannot  leave  it, 
and  he  will  not  die  till  he  has  finished." 

He  feebly  crushed  a  bit  of  bread  in  his 
lingers  as  he  ended  with  this  burst  of  feeling, 
and  he  shook  his  head  in  sad  negation  to 
his  wife's  tender  protest : 

"  Oh,  you  will  come  back  some  day  to 
finish  it ! " 

"  No  one  ever  comes  back  to  finish  a 
history  of  Venice,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  she  returned.  "  But 
you  need  the  rest  from  this  kind  of  work, 
now,  just  as  you  needed  rest  from  your 
college  work  before.  You  need  a  change 
of  stand- point, — and  the  American  stand- 
point will  be  the  very  thing  for  you." 

"  Perhaps  so,  perhaps  so,"  he  admitted. 
"  At  any  rate,  this  is  a  handsome  offer,  and 
most  kindly  made,  Celia.  It's  a  great  com- 
pliment. I  didn't  suppose  they  valued  me 
so  much." 

"  Of  course  they  valued  you,  and  they 
will  be  very  glad  to  get  you.  I  call  it 
merely  letting  the  historic  material  ripen  in 
your    mind,   or  else   I   shouVdtv'X.  \e\.   -^om 
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accept.  And  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  home, 
Owen,  on  Lily's  account.  The  chUd  is  get- 
ting no  good  here ;  she's  drooping." 

"  Drooping  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Don't  you  see  how  she  mopes 
about  ?  " 

'*  I'm  afraid — that — I — have — noticed." 

He  was  going  to  ask  why  she  was 
drooping ;  but  he  could  not.  He  said,  re- 
curring to  the  letter  of  the  overseers  : 

"  So  Patmos  is  a  city." 

"  Of  course  it  is,  by  this  time,"  said  his 
wife,  "  with  all  that  prosperity." 

Now  that  they  were  determined  to  go, 
their  litde  preparations  for  return  were  soon 
made ;  and  a  week  after  Elmore  had  written 
to  accept  the  offer  of  the  overseers,  they 
were  ready  to  follow  his  letter  home.  Their 
decision  was  a  blow  to  Hoskins  under  which 
he  visibly  suffered ;  and  they  did  not  realize 
till  then  in  what  fond  and  affectionate  friend- 
ship he  held  them  all.  He  now  frankly 
spent  his  whole  time  with  them ;  he  discon- 
solately helped  them  pack,  and  he  did  all 
that  a  consul  can  do  to  secure  free  entry  for 
some  objects  of  Venice  that  they  wished  to 
get  in  without  payment  of  duties  at  New 
York. 

He  said  a  dozen  times : 

"I  don't  know  what  I  will  do  when 
you're  gone ; "  and  toward  the  last  he 
alarmed  them  for  his  own  interests  by  be- 
ginning to  say,  "  Well,  I  don't  see  but  what 
I  will  have  to  go  along." 

The  last  night  but  one,  Lily  felt  it  her 
duty  to  talk  to  him  very  seriously  about  his 
future  and  what  he  owed  to  it.  She  told 
him  that  he  must  stay  in  Italy  till  he  could 
bring  home  something  that  would  honor  the 
great,  precious,  suffering  country  for  which 
he  had  fought  so  nobly,  and  which  they  all 
loved.  She  made  the  tears  come  into  her 
eyes  as  she  spoke,  and  when  she  said  that 
she  should  always  be  proud  to  be  associ- 
ated with  one  of  his  works,  Hoskins's  voice 
was  quite  husky  in  replying :  "  Is  that  the 
way  you  feel  about  it  ?  " 

He  went  away  promising  to  remain  at 
least  till  he  finished  his  bass-relief  of  West- 
ward, and  his  figure  of  the  Pacific  Slope ; 
and  the  next  morning  he  sent  around  by  a 
facchirio  a  note  to  Lily. 

She  ran  it  through  in  the  presence  of  the 
Elmores,  before  whom  she  received  it,  and 
then,  with  a  cry  of  **  I  think  Mr.  Hoskins  is 
too  bad/"  she  threw  it  into  Mrs.  Elmore's 
lap,  and,  catching  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  she  burst  into  tears  and  went  out  of 
the  room.     The  note  read : 


**  Dear  Miss  Lily  :  Your  kind  interat  in  me 
gives  me  courage  to  say  something  that  vill  Terr 
nkely  make  me  hateful  to  vou  forevennore.  BotI 
have  c[ot  to  say  it,  and  you  nave  got  to  know  it;  and 
it*s  all  the  worse  for  me  if  you  have  never  suspected 
it  I  want  to  give  my  whole  life  to  yoo,  wherevcr 
and  however  you  will  have  iL  With  yon  by  my  side,;I 
feel  as  if  I  could  really  do  something  that  von  wooU 
not  be  ashamed  of  in  sculpture,  and  I  behe\'e  thtt  I 
could  make  you  happy.  I  suppose  I  believe  this 
because  I  love  you  very  dearly,  and  I  know  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  not  tnink  this  is  reasoo 
enough.  But  I  would  take  one  chance  in  a  millioo, 
and  be  only  too  glad  of  it  I  hope  it  will  not  worry 
ou  to  read  this :  as  I  said  before,  I  had  to  tell  ]rou. 
erhaps  it  wont  be  altogether  a  surprise.  I  ougiit 
I  on,  but  I  suppose  that  until  I  hear  from  yoo  I 
d  better  give  you  as  little  of  my  eloqaence  as 
possible.  Clay  Hoskins." 


ha( 


"  Well,  upon  my  word,"  said  Elmore,  to 
whom  his  wife  had  transferred  the  letter, 
"  this  is  very  indelicate  of  Hoskins !  I  must 
say,  I  expected  something  better  of  him." 

He  looked  at  the  note  with  a  face  of 
disgust. ' 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect anything  better  of  him,  as  you  call  it," 
retorted  his  wife.     "  It's  perfectly  natural." 

"  Natural ! "  cried  Elmore.  "  To  put  this 
upon  us  at  the  last  moment,  when  he  knows 
how  much  trouble  Tve " 

Lily  reentered  the  room  as  precipitately 
as  she  had  left  it,  and  saved  him  from  b^ 
traying  himself  as  to  the  extent  of  his  confi- 
dences in  Hoskins. 

"Professor  Elmore,"  she  said,  bending 
her  reddened  eyes  upon  him,  "  I  want  you 
to  answer  this  letter  for  me;  and  I  don^ 
want  you  to  write  as  you  —  I  mean,  don't 
make  it  so  cutting — so  —  so —  \VTiy,  I 
like  Mr.  Hoskins!  He's  been  so  land! 
And  if  you  said  anything  to  wound  ^ 
feelings " 

"  I  shall  not  do  that,  you  may  be  ane; 
because,  for  one  reason,  I  shall  say  nothiDg 
at  all  to  him,"  replied  Elmore. 

"  You  wont  write  to  him  ?  "  she  gasped. 

"  No." 

"Why,  what  shall  I  do-o-o-o?"  *^ 
manded  Lily,  prolonging  the  syllable  in  * 
burst  of  grief  and  astonishment 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Elmore. 

"  Owen,"  cried  his  wife,  interfering  for  4c 
first  time,  in  response  to  the  look  of  app*^ 
that  Lily  turned  upon  her,  "you  ^ 
write !  " 

"  Celia,"  he  retorted,  boldly,  **  I  «*^ 
write.  I  have  a  genuine  regard  for  Hos- 
kins ;  I  respect  him,  and  I  am  very  p^ 
ful  to  him  for  all  his  kindness  to  yoo.  He 
has  been  like  a  brother  to  you  both.** 

"  Why,  of  course,"  interrupted  Lily;  **^ 
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ver  thought  of  him  as  anything  hut  a 

Hher." 

'*  And  though  I  must  say  I  think  it  would 

ve  been  more   thoughtful    and — and — 

>re  considerate  in  him  not  to  do  this " 

"  We  did  everything  we  could  to  fight 
n  oflf  from  it,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Elmore, 
K)th  of  us.  We  saw  that  it  was  coming, 
d  we  tried  to  stop  it.  But  nothing  would 
Ip.     Perhaps,  as  he  says,  he  did  have  to 

**  I  didn't  dream  of  his — having  any 
ch — idea,"  said  Elmore.  "  I  felt  so  per- 
:tly  safe  in  his  coming ;  I  trusted  every- 
ing  to  him." 

"  I  suppose  you  thought  his  wanting  to 
»me  was  all  unconscious  cerebration,"  said 
s  wife,  disdainfully.  "  Well,  now  you  see 
wasn't." 

"  Yes ;  but  it's  too  late  now  to  help  it ; 
id  though  I  think  he  ought  to  have  spared 
5  this,  if  he  thought  there  was  no  hope  for 
im,  still  I  can't  bring  myself  to  inflict  pain 
pon  him,  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it 
S I  wont." 

"  But  how  is  he  to  be  answered  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know.      You  can  answer  him." 
"  I  could  never  do  it  in  the  world ! " 
"  I  own  it's  difficult,"  said  Elmore,  coldly. 
"Oh,  /will  answer  him — I  will  answer 
iim,"  cried   Lily,  "  ratlier  than  have  any 
trouble  about  it.     Here, — ^here,"  she  said, 
reaching  blindly  for  pen  and  paper,  as  she 
seated  herself  at  Elmore's  desk,  "  give  me 
the  ink,  quick.     Oh,  dear !     What  shall  I 
fay?    What  date  is  it? — the  25th?     And 
it  doesn't  matter  about  the  day  of  the  week. 
*Dear  Mr.  Hoskins — Dear  Mr.  Hoskins — 
Dear  Mr.  Hosk' —    Ought  you  to  put  Clay 
Hoskins,  Esq.,  at  the  top  or  the  bottom — 
or  not  at  all,  when  you've  said  Dear  Mr. 
Hoskins  ?     Esquire  seems  so  cold,  anyway, 
and  I  want  put  it !     *  Dear  Mr.  Hoskins ' — 
ftofessor  Elmore  I "  she  implored,  reproach- 
felly,  "  tell  me  what  to  say  !  " 

"That  would  be  equivalent  to  writing  the 
ktter,"  he  began. 

"  Well,  write  it  then,"  she  said,  throwing 
?own  the  pen.  "  1  don't  ask  you  to  dictate 
t  Write  it, — write  anything, — just  in  pen- 
ol,  you  know;  that  wont  commit  you  to 
'Dything;  they  say  a  thing  in  pencil  isn't 
legal, — and  I'll  copy  it  out  in  the  first  per- 
lon." 

"Owen,"  said  his  wife,  "you  shall  not 

^^ftise !    It's  inhuman,  it's  inhospitable,  when 

Uly  wants  you  to  so.     Why,  I  never  heard 

^such  a  thing!" 

Elmore  desperately  caught  up  the  sheet 


of  paper  on  which  Lily  had  written  "  Dear 
Mr.  Hoskins,"  and  with  a  cry  of  "Well, 
well ! "  he  added  some  skillfully  balanced 
and  ornately  antithetical  phrases,  in  which 
she  forbade  all  hope  to  Hoskins,  and  invited 
him  to  come  next  day  and  bid  her  good-bye 
at  the  station. 

"  There !  there,  that  will  do  beautifully — 
beautifully !  Oh,  thank  you.  Professor  El- 
more, ever  and  ever  so  much !  That  will 
save  his  feelings,  and  do  everything,"  said 
Lily,  sitting  down  again  to  copy  it;  while 
Mrs.  Elmore,  looking  over '  her  shoulder, 
mingled  her  hysterical  excitement  with  the 
girl's,  and  helped  her  out  by  sealing  the 
note  when  it  was  finished  and  directed. 

It  accomplished  at  least  one  purpose  in- 
tended. It  kept  Hoskins  away  till  the 
final  moment,  and  it  brought  him  to  the 
station  for  their  adieux  just  before  their 
train  started.  A  consciousness  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  part  gave  his  face  a  humor- 
ously rueful  cast.  But  he  came  pluckily  to  the 
mark.     He  marched  straight  up  to  the  girl. 

"  It's  all  right.  Miss  LUy,"  he  said,  and 
offered  her  his  hand,  which  she  had  a  strong 
impulse  to  cry  over.  Then  he  turned  to 
Mrs.  Elmore,  and  while  he  held  her  hand 
in  his  right,  he  placed  his  left  affectionately 
on  Elmore's  shoulder,  and,  looking  at  Lily, 
he  said,  "  You  ought  to  get  Miss  Lily  to 
help  you  out  with  your  history.  Professor; 
she  has  a  very  polished  style, — quite  a  literary 
style,  I  should  have  said,  if  I  hadn't  known 
it  was  hers.  I  don't  like  her  subjects, 
though." 

They  broke  into  a  forlorn  laugh  together; 
he  wrung  their  hands  once  more,  without  a 
word,  and,  without  looking  back,  limped  out 
of  the  waiting-room  and  out  of  their  lives. 

They  did  not  know  that  this  was  really 
the  last  of  Hoskins, — one  never  knows  that 
any  parting  is  the  last, — and  in  their  inability 
to  conceive  of  a  serious  passion  in  him, 
they  quickly  consoled  themselves  for  what 
he  might  suffer.  They  knew  how  kindly, 
how  tenderly,  even,  they  felt  toward  him, 
and  by  that  juggle  with  the  emotions  which 
we  all  practice  at  times,  they  found  comfort 
for  him  in  the  fact.  Another  interest,  an- 
other figure,  began  to  occupy  the  morbid 
fancy  of  Elmore,  and  as  they  approached 
Peschiera,  his  expectation  became  intense. 
There  was  no  reason  why  it  should  exist ;  it 
would  be  by  the  thousandth  chance,  even 
if  Ehrhardt  were  still  there,  that  they  should 
meet  him  at  the  railroad  station,  and  there 
were  a  thousand  chances  that  he  was  no 
longer  in   Peschiera.    He  eou\d  ^^fc  ^^aX. 
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his  wife  and  Lily  were  restive,  too :  as  the 
train  drew  into  the  station  they  nodded  to 
each  other,  and  pointed  out  of  the  window, 
as  if  to  identify  the  spot  where  Lily  had  first 
noticed  him ;  they  laughed  nervously,  and 
it  seemed  to  Elmore  that  he  could  not 
endure  their  laughter. 

During  that  long  wait  which  the  train 
used  to  make  in  the  old  Austrian  times  at 
Peschiera,  while  the  police  authorities  vis^d 
the  passports  of  those  about  to  cross  the 
frontier,  Elmore  continued  perpetually  alert. 
He  was  aware  that  he  should  not  know 
Ehrhardt  if  he  met  him ;  but  he  should 
know  that  he  was  present  from  the  looks  of 
Lily  and  Mrs.  Elmore,  and  he  watched 
them.  They  dined  well  in  waiting,  while 
he  impatiently  trifled  with  the  food,  and 
ate  next  to  nothing;  and  they  calmly  re- 
turned to  their  places  in  the  train,  to  which 
he  remounted  after  a  last  despairing  glance 
around  the  platform  in  a  passion  of  disap- 
pointment. The  old  longing  not  to  be  left 
so  wholly  to  the  effect  of  what  he  had  done, 
possessed  him  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
sensations,  and  as  the  train  moved  away 
from  the  station  he  fell  back  against  the 
cushions  of  the  carriage,  sick  that  he  should 
never  even  have  looked  on  the  face  of  the 
man  in  whose  destiny  he  had  played  so 
fatal  a  part. 

XIII. 

In  America,  life  soon  settled  into  form 
about  the  daily  duties  of  Elmore's  place, 
and  the  daily  pleasures  and  cares  which  his 
wife  assumed  as  a  leader  in  Patmos  society. 

Their  sojourn  abroad  conferred  its  dis- 
tinction ;  the  day  came  when  they  regarded 
it  as  a  brilliant  episode,  and  it  was  only  by 
fitful  glimpses  that  they  recognized  its  essen- 
tial dullness.  After  they  had  been  home 
a  year  or  two,  Elmore  published  his  "  Story 
of  Venice  in  the  Lives  of  her  Heroes,"  which 
fell  into  a  ready  oblivion ;  he  paid  all  the 
expenses  of  the  book,  and  was  puzzled  that, 
in  spite  of  this,  the  final  settlement  should 
still  bring  him  in  debt  to  his  publishers. 
He  did  not  understand,  but  he  submitted ; 
and  he  accepted  the  failure  of  his  book  very 
meekly.  If  he  could  have  chosen,  he 
would  have  preferred  that  the  "  Saturday 
Review,"  which  alone  noticed  it  in  London 
with  three  lines  of  exquisite  slight,  should 
have  passed  it  in  silence.  But  after  all,  he 
felt  that  the  book  deser\'ed  no  better  fate. 
He  always  spoke  of  it  as  unphilosophized  and 
incomplete,  without  any  just  claim  to  being. 


Lily  had  returned  to  her  sister's  house- 
hold, but  though  she  came  home  in  die 
heyday  of  her  young  beauty,  she  fisdled 
somehow  to  take  up  the  story  of  her  life 
just  where  she  had  left  it  in  Patmos.  On  the 
way  home  she  had  refused  an  offer  in  Lon- 
don, and  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  America, 
she  received  a  letter  from  a  young  gentle- 
man whom  she  had  casually  seen  in  Geneva, 
and  who  had  found  exile  insupportable  since 
parting  with  her,  and  was  ready  to  retiun  to 
his  native  land  at  her  bidding;  but  she  said 
nothing  of  these  proposals  till  long  afterward 
to  Professor  Elmore,  who,  she  said,  had  suf- 
fered enough  from  her  offers.  She  went  to 
all  the  parties  and  picnics,  and  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  flirtation  and  marriage; 
but  she  neither  flirted  nor  married  She 
seemed  to  have  greatiy  sobered ;  and  the 
sound  sense  which  she  had  always  shown 
became  more  and  more  qualified  with  a 
thoughtful  sweetness.  At  first,  the  relation 
between  her  and  the  Elmores  lost  som^ 
thing  of  its  intimacy;  but  after  several 
years  her  health  gave  way,  and  then  a 
familiarity,  even  kinder  than  before,  grew 
up.  She  used  to  like  to  come  to  them,  and 
talk  and  laugh  fondly  over  their  old  Venetian 
days.  But  often  she  sat  pensive  and  ab- 
sent, in  the  midst  of  these  memories,  and 
looked  at  Elmore  with  a  regard  which  he 
found  hard  to  bear :  a  gentie,  unconscious 
wonder  it  seemed,  in  which  he  imagined  a 
shade  of  tender  reproach. 

When  she  recovered  her  health,  after  a 
journey  to  Colorado  one  winter,  they  saw 
that,  by  some  subtile  and  indefinable  dififf* 
ence,  she  was  no  longer  a  young  girl.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  they  had  not  met  her 
for  half  a  year.  But  perhaps  it  was  age- 
she  was  now  thirty.  However  it  was,  El- 
more recognized  with  a  pang  that  the  fii^ 
youth  at  least  had  gone  out  of  her  voice 
and  eyes.  The  next  winter  she  went  again 
to  the  West.  She  liked  the  climate  and  the 
people,  she  said;  and  she  feared  to  risk 
another  winter  in  Patmos  yet  awhile. 

She  wrote  home  after  awhile  that  she  had 
opened  a  kindergarten,  with  another  young 
lady,  in  Denver. 

"  She  will  end  by  marrying  one  of  those 
Western  widowers,"  said  Mrs.  Elmore. 

"  I  wonder  she  didn't  take  poor  old  Hos- 
kins,"  mused  Elmore,  aloud. 

**  No  you  don't,  dear,"  said  his  wife,  who 
had  not  grown  less  direct  in  dealing  wrth 
him.  "  You  know  it  would  have  been  ridic- 
ulous ;  besides,  she  never  cared  anything  for 
him — she  couldn't.  You  might  as  well  won- 
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she  didn't  take  Captain  Ehrhardt 

dismissed  him/' 
missed  him?" 
wrote  to  him,  didn't  you  ?  " 
I,"  cried  Elmore,   "  this   I  cannot 
id  I  take  a  single  step  in  that  busi- 
lOut  her  request  and  your  full  ap- 
Didn't  you  both  ask  me  to  write  ?  " 
I  suppose  we  did." 
K)se?" 

,  we  did — if  you  want  me  to  say  it. 
not  accusing  you  of  anything.  I 
u  acted  for  the  best.  But  you  can 
self,  can't  you,  that  it  was  rather 

3  have  it  end  so  quickly " 

d  not  finish  her  sentence,  or  he  did 
the  close  in  the  miserable  absence 
Ji  he  lapsed. 

^"  he  asked,  at  last,  "  do  you  think 
had  any  feeling  about  him  ?  " 

cried  his  wife,  restively,   "  how 
know  ?  " 

In't  suppose  yo\xkn^v"  he  pleaded. 
.  if  you  thought  so." 
t  would  be  the  use  of  thinking  any- 
)ut  it  ?  The  matter  can't  be  helped 
■  you  inferred  from   anything   she 

ou " 

told  me  repeatedly,  in  answer  to 
;  as  explicit  as  I  could  make  them, 
wished  him  dismissed." 
,  then,  very  likely  she  did." 
likely,  Celia  ?  " 

At  any  rate,  it's  too  late  now." 
it's  too  late  now." 
IS  silent  again,  and  he  began  to 
floor,  after  his  old  habit,  without 
He  was  always  mute  when  he 
ain,  and  he  startled  her  with  the 
in  which  he  now  broke  forth. 
'e  it  up !  I  give  it  up !    Celia,  Celia, 
id  I  did  wrong!     Yes,  I'm  afraid 
oiled  two  lives.     I  ventured  to  lay 
legious  hands  upon  two  hearts  that 

force  was  drawing  together,  and 
Q  asunder.  It  was  a  lamentable 
-it  was  a  crime ! " 
,  Owen,  how  strangely  you  talk! 
dd  you  have  done  any  differently, 
B  circumstances  ?  " 
I  could  have  done  very  differently. 
liave  seen  him,  and  talked  with  him 
,  face  to  face.  He  was  a  fearless 
erous  soul!  And  I  was  meanly 
r  my  wretched  little  decorums,  for 
msibility  to  her  friends,  and  I  gave 
hance." 

rouldn't  let  you  give  him  any,"  in- 
.  his  wife. 


"  Don't  try  to  deceive  yourself,  don't  tiy 
to  deceive  nuy  Celia !  I  know  well  enough 
that  you  would  have  been  glad  to  have  me 
show  mercy;  and  I  would  not  even  show 
him  the  poor  grace  of  passing  his  offer  in 
silence,  if  I  must  refuse  it.  I  couldn't  spare 
him  even  so  much  as  that ! " 

"  We  decided — we  both  decided — that  it 
would  be  better  to  cut  off  all  ho^  at  once," 
urged  his  wife. 

"  Ah,  it  was  I  who  decided  that — decided 
everything.  Leave  me  to  deal  honestly  with 
myself  at  last,  Celia !  I  have  tried  long 
enough  to  believe  that  it  was  not  I  who 
did  it."  The  pent-up  doubt  of  years,  the 
long-silenced  self-accusal,  burst  forth  in 
his  words.  "  Oh,  I  have  suffered  for  it.  I 
thought  he  must  come  back,  somehow,  as 
long  as  we  staid  in  Venice.  When  we  left 
Peschiera  without  a  glimpse  of  him — I  won- 
der I  outlived  it.  But  even  if  I  had  seen 
him  there,  what  use  would  it  have  been  ? 
Would  I  have  tried  to  repair  the  wrong 
done  ?  What  did  I  do  but  impute  unmanly 
and  impudent  motives  to  him  when  he 
seized  his  chance  to  see  her  once  more  at 
that  masquerade " 

"  No,  no,  Owen,  he  was  not  the  one.  Lily 
was  satisfied  of  that  lon^  ago.  It  was  noth- 
ing but  a  chance,  a  comcidence.  Perhaps 
it  was  some  one  he  had  told  about  the 
affair " 

"No  matter !  no  matter !  If  I  thought 
it  was  he,  my  blame  is  the  same.  And  she, 
poor  girl, — in  my  lying  compassion  for  him, 
I  used  to  accuse  her  of  cold-heartedness,  of 
indifference !  I  wonder  she  did  not  abhor 
the  sight  of  me.  How  has  she  ever  toler- 
ated the  presence,  the  friendship,  of  a  man 
who  did  her  this  irreparable  wrong  ?  Yes, 
it  has  spoiled  her  life,  and  it  was  my  work. 
No,  no,  Celia !  you  and  she  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  except  as  I  forced  your  consent 
— it  was  my  work;  and,  however  I  have 
tried  openly  and  secretlj^  to  shirk  it,  I  must 
bear  this  fearful  responsibility." 

He  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands,  while  his  wife  soothed  him 
with  loving  excuses  for  what  he  had  done, 
with  tender  protests  against  the  exaggera- 
dons  of  his  remorse.  She  said  that  he  had 
done  the  only  thing  he  could  do ;  that  Lily 
wished  it,  and  that  she  never  had  blamed 
him.  "Why,  I  don't  believe  she  would 
ever  have  married  Captain  Ehrhardt,  any- 
how. She  was  full  of  that  silly  fancy  of 
hers  about  Dick  Burton  all  the  time, — you 
know  how  she  used  always  to  be  talking 
about  him  ;  and  when  she  came  hom^  ^xA 
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found  she  had  outgrown  him  she  had  to  re- 
fuse him,  and  I  suppose  it's  that  that's  made 
her  rather  melancholy."  She  explained 
that  Major  Burton  had  become  extremely 
fat;  that  his  mustache  was  too  big  and 
black,  and  his  laugh  too  loud ;  there  was 
nothing  left  of  him,  in  fact,  but  his  empty 
sleeve,  and  Lily  was  too  conscientious  to 
marry  him  merely  for  that. 

In  fact,  Elmore's  regret  did  reflect  a 
monstrous  and  distorted  image  of  his  con- 
duct. He  had  really  acted  the  part  of  a 
prudent  and  conscientious  man ;  he  was 
perfectly  justifiable  at  every  step :  but  in 
the  retrospect  those  steps  which  we  can 
perfectly  justify  sometimes  seem  to  have 
cost  so  terribly  that  we  look  back  even 
upon  our  sinful  stumblings  with  better  heart 
Heaven  knows  how  such  things  will  be  at 
the  last  day ;  but  at  that  moment  there  was 
no  wrong,  no  folly  of  his  youth,  of  which 
Elmore  did  not  think  with  more  comfort 
than  of  this  passajge  in  which  he  had  been 
so  wise  and  right. 

Of  course  the  time  came  when  he  saw  it 
all  differently  again;  when  his  wife  persuaded 
him  that  he  had  done  the  best  that  any  one 
could  do  Avith  the  responsibilities  that  ought 
never  to  have  been  laid  on  a  man  of  his 
temperament  and  habits;  when  he  even 
came  to  see  that  Lily's  feeling  was  a  matter 
of  pure  conjecture  with  them,  and  that,  so 
far  as  they  knew,  she  had  never  cared  any- 
thing for  P^hrhardt.  Yet  he  was  glad  to 
have  her  away ;  he  did  not  like  to  talk  of 
her  with  his  wife ;  he  did  not  think  of  her 
if  he  could  help  it. 


They  heard  from  time  to  time  through 
her  sister  that  she  was  well,  and  that  her 
little  enterprise  was  prospering;  at  last 
they  heard  directly  from  her  that  she  was 
going  to  be  married.  Till  then  Elmore  had 
been  dumbly  tormented  in  his  somber  moods 
with  the  solution  of  a  problem  at  which  his 
imagination  vainly  toiled, — the  problem  of 
how  some  day  she  and  Ehrhardt  should 
meet  again  and  retrieve  all  the  error  of  the 
past  for  him.  He  contrived  this  encomiter 
in  a  thousand  different  ways  by  a  thousand 
different  chances;  what  he  so  passionateij 
and  sorrowfully  longed  for  accomplished 
itself  continually  in  his  dreams,  but  only  in 
his  dreams.  In  due  course  Lily  was  mamed, 
and,  from  all  they  could  understand,  veij 
happily.  Her  husband  was  a  clergyman, 
and  she  took  particular  interest  in  his  paro* 
chial  work,  which  her  good  heart  and  dear 
head  especially  qualified  her  to  share  widi 
him.  To  connect  her  fate  any  longer  widi 
that  of  Ehrhardt  was  now  not  only  absurd, 
it  was  improper;  yet  Elmore  sometimes 
found  his  fancy  forgetfully  at  work  as  before. 
He  could  not  at  once  realize  that  the  tiag* 
edy  of  this  romance,  such  as  it  was,  ^ 
mained  to  him  alone,  except,  perhaps,  as 
Ehrhardt  shared  it.  With  him,  indeed,  El- 
more still  sought  to  fret  his  remorse,  and 
keep  it  poignant ;  and  his  failure  to  do  so 
made  him  ashamed.  But  what  lasting  sor- 
row can  one  draw  from  the  disappointment 
of  a  man  whom  one  has  never  seen  ?  If 
Lily  could  console  herself,  it  finally  seemed 
probable  that  Ehrhardt,  too,  had  ''got 
along." 


THE    END. 


•♦^ 


SHADOWS. 

Shadow  and  substance — who  is  he  can  say 

Where  this  doth  surely  end  and  that  begin. 

And  which  is  greater  ?     Who  hath  scales   to  weigh 

Alike  the  shadow  and  tlie  substance  in  ? 

Who  rightly  knows  them — which  is  which  ?  and  who 

Conceiveth  which  is  elder  of  the  two  ? 

Thou  pluck'st  the  daisy  from  the  happy  grass, 
Touched  with  its  lowly  looks,  but  art   too  weak 
To  pluck  the  wandering  shadows  where  they  pass. 
Great  is  the  shade :  and  I  have  heard  men  speak 
Of  one  old  Shadow  able  to  appall 
Eyes  not  afraid  of  substances  at  all. 

Yea,  thou  art  he,  O  Death,  whom  mortals  name 
Life's  shadow,  tremblers  at  a  shadow's  tread: 
Albeit  there  are  who  know  how  noontide's  flame 
Scorches,  and  of  the  shadow  have  no  dread. 
Seeing  it  means  a  cool,  dusk  place,  with  trees 
All  round,  and  grass,  and  much  oblivious  ease. 
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A   RAILWAY   LAWN. 

icouraging  sign  of  the  times  is  the 
which  has  been  manifested  of  late 
"ailroad  officials  in  the  appearance 
itions  on  their  lines.  Many  of  these 
\  and  surroundings,  which  were  for- 
'e-sores,  have  been  so  beautified  by 
ciotis  expenditure  of  some  thought 
tde  money,  that  they  now  lend  an 
rharm  to  the  landscape,  and  were 
be  removed,  they  would  be  missed 
ret. 

occasion  lately  to  visit  one  of  these 

improved  stations.  The  natural 
3f  the  ground  rose  rapidly  in  the 
the  building,  and  along  the  edge 
great  rock  mass,  cut  through  just 

the  railroad,  gurgled  a  small,  turn- 
11  across  the  road,  under  a  board 
Except  just  about  the  station, 
everything  had  been  thoroughly 
away,  bits  of  rock  abounded,  and 
id  been  utilized  in  a  picturesque 
Immediately  around  the  station 
rriage-road,  with  a  convenient  oval 
)r  turning.  On  one  end  of  this  cir- 
r  the  station,  was  a  weeping  beech, 
other  extremity  was  occupied  by  a 
f  flowering  shrubs,  that,  although 
lily  planted  to  blossom  that  year, 
impressed  the  eye  as  an  attractive 

bright  green  foliage.  Here  and 
ear  the  house,  were  planted  pleas- 
e-trees,  such  as  the  linden,  oak,  and 

It  should  be  remembered  that  by 
mting  large  shade-trees  the  archi- 
effect  of  the  building  was  greatly 
d,  because  the  side  toward  the  rail- 
lich  is  the  true  front,  was  uninterfered 
Passing   mention   is  made  of  this, 

objection  might  otherwise  be  fairly 
•  shutting  in  the  building  with  trees. 
re  work  had  been  completed  rapidly, 

evident  thoroughness.  Rich,  well- 
il  had  been  secured,  and  the  paths 
id  and  properly  constructed.  All  the 
the  walks  were  bordered  by  cut  sods, 

remaining  ground  was  sowed  with 
5d  that,  by  the  good  luck  that  some- 
xompanies  good  management,  had 
p  evenly.  A  single  path  wound 
the  small  domain,  carried  hither  and 
10  as  to  obtain  the  best  views  of  the 


river  near  by,  as  well  as  the  utmost  variety 
of  surface.  It  was  surprising  how  large  the 
place  seemed,  as  one  rambled  over  this  un- 
dulating path.  The  matter-of-fact  visitor 
was  even  betrayed  into  the  expression  that 
it  was  as  good  in  its  way  as  anything  in 
Central  Park. 

There  was  little  bedding  stuff  that  re- 
quired to  be  constantly  renewed ;  only  a  few 
bits  of  color  in  the  way  of  scarlet  geraniums 
and  the  like,  planted  as  a  salient  point  in 
some  shrub  group.  Almost  everything  was 
simple  and  permanent  in  character.  Hardy 
flowering  shrubs  were  freely  used,  because 
some  one  of  them  bloomed  during  every 
month  of  spring  and  summer.  There  were 
small-sized  trees,  like  the  purple  beech, 
stuartia,  and  magnolia.  A  few  groups  and 
single  specimens  of  evergreens  stood  in  a 
section  near  the  rockiest  part  of  the  grounds 
and  somewhat  by  themselves.  These  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  dwarf,  slow-growing 
kinds,  such  as  the  Nordman's  fir,  conical 
spruce,  glaucous  juniper,  and  the  beautiful 
retinosporas.  Peering  out  from  the  rocks 
and  background  of  woods  and  shrubbery 
that  surrounded  the  spot,  were  white-barked 
weeping  birches,  golden  oaks,  and  other 
trees  of  ^equally  individual  character.  A 
rhododendron  or  two  bloomed  also  among 
the  nearest  rocks,  as  well  as  several  hardy 
azaleas.  Along  the  little  run  of  water 
were  set  out  various  herbaceous  plants  that 
flower  freely  and  brightly  in  the  green  turf 
nearly  all  summer,  and  come  up  again  next 
year  without  being  renewed.  Over  the 
rocks  grew  climbing  vines,  Virginia  creepers, 
moneywort,  and  periwinkles,  as  well  as 
sedums  and  many  other  varieties  of  herba- 
ceous plants  fitted  for  such  spots.  A  little 
of  everything  that  properly  pertained  to  a 
lawn  was  here,  for  variety  had  been  one  of 
the  main  objects  sought,  in  order  that  the 
tedium  of  the  waiting  passenger  might  be 
alleviated  as  much  as  possible. 

I  cannot  properly  explain  how  charm- 
ingly the  combinations  were  contrived  to 
thus  produce,  by  a  complete  variety,  the 
most  continued  pleasure  and  surprise.  Un- 
initiated as  they  were,  the  railroad  men 
at  once  recognized  the  attractions  of  this 
variety,  even  in  its  crude  and  freshly  planted 
state,  and  grimly,  after  the  way  of  such 
men,  expressed  approval. 
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I  asked  the  station-master  how  all  this 
had  been  done,  and  how  it  was  to  be  kept 
in  order.  He  said  that  a  close  survey  of  the 
ground  and  existing  plants  was  made  last 
(all.  During  the  winter,  maps  and  planting 
lists  were  worked  up,  and  in  the  spring,  a 
lawn-planting  foreman  came  on  the  ground 
with  half  a  dozen  men,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  map,  and  one  or  two  visits  of  the 
landscape  architect,  they  accomplished  the 
result. 

As  to  keeping  it  in  order,  the  work  is 
easily  done  by  men  who  are  sent  from  the 
company's  office,  at  stated  times,  to  mow 
grass,  and  to  weed  and  prune.  All  the  sta- 
tion-master is  asked  to  do  is  to  watch  that 
everything  is  kept  in  apple-pie  shape,  and 
if  weeds  and  grass  show  signs  of  getting 
ahead,  to  telegraph  for  help. 

THE   CHURCH-YARD. 

Church-yards  and  cemeteries  were  once 
essentially  identical.  All  this,  however,  is 
rapidly  changing.  For  sanitary  and  other 
good  reasons,  the  cemetery  is  now  separated 
from  the  church ;  but,  unfortunately,  with  the 
growth  of  modem  cemeteries  is  associated 
curtailment  of  church-yards.  This  is  greatly 
to  be  deplored.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to 
even  moderate,  if  necessary,  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  interior,  and  secure  trees  and 
grass  and  flowers  ?  A  few  may  be  im- 
pressed with  holy  awe  by  sculptured  nave 
and  glowing  window,  but  the  whole  world 
that  passes  by  is  benefited  by  trees  and 
flowers.  My  object,  therefore,  is  to  see  if 
I  cannot  help  to  increase  the  love  and 
knowledge  of  lawn-planting  as  applied  to 
the  grounds  of  buildings  for  worship.  In 
the  belief  that  it  is  a  reasonable  and  beau- 
tiful object,  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out 
how  certain  trees  not  only  harmonize  with 
such  surroundings,  but  also  how  they  pos- 
sess special  and  practical  value  in  the 
positions  they  occupy.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  what  can  be  effected  in  a 
country  church-yard. 

Such  trees  as  stand  near  the  church  are 
rightly  dignified  and  statuesque.  For  the 
same  reason,  they  generally  stand  singly  or 
in  small  groups  of  three.  The  larger  ones, 
like  the  American  elm  in  the  center,  or  the 
gingko  ( Salisburia  adiantifolia )  to  the  right, 
have  a  more  or  less  erect  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  yellow-wood  (Vtrgilia 
luteajj  to  the  left  of  the  last,  has  a  broad 
head  and  curving  outline  of  trunk  and 
branches,  suggestive  of  the  high  finish  of 


the  turner's  art.  Harmony  and  variety  are 
specially  sought  in  the  design  of  this  plot 
Remarkable  specimens  of  weeping  sophora 
stand  in  one  or  two  spots,  and  seem  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  surroundings  of  a 
church. 

Remarkable  and  valuable  weeping  trees 
are  the  elms  on  either  side  of  the  gate. 
They  have  been  planted  later  than  numj 
other  trees  visible  in  the  pictuxe,  and  aie 
of  the  campestris  species,  Campeidown  va- 
riety.    Evidently  British  from  dieir  name, 
they  bear  little  resemblance  to  our  Amer- 
ican elms.    Slow  of  growth  and  compact 
of  form,   at  no   time  are  they  lofty  and 
spreading.    They  belong  evidendy  to  the 
rounded  type  of  foliage  contour.    The  ridi, 
dark    green   leaves  droop   and  lold  over 
each  other  in  a  regular  manner,  in  manj 
cases  quite  systematic.     You  will  notice  in 
the  picture,  however,  that  these  paiticiitir 
specimens  have  taken  a  foncy  to  lean  toward 
each  other  in  a  manner  that  even  trees  v3I 
sometimes  assume.    Pruning  secures  for  this 
tree  a  perfect  form,  until  it  attains  consider* 
able  age.     In  short,  it  mav  be  ranked  wdl 
up  on  our  short  roll  of  really  good  weeping 
trees.      The   weeping    sophora,  of  which 
there  are  two,  is  possibly  more  elegant  in 
appearance,  with  drooping  garlands  of  neat, 
acacia-like  foliage.      It  is  not,  however,  as 
hardy,    either  summer  or   winter,  as  the 
Camperdown  elm.     I  need  hardly  rehearse 
the  excellence  of  the  weeping  sophora,  hav- 
ing already  treated  of  it  elsewhere.    Fur- 
thermore,  I    want   to  call    your  attcntioD 
again  to  the  broad,  round-headed  yellow- 
wood  f  Ktrgiiia  lutea,  or,  according  to  best 
authorities,  Ciadrastis  Hnctaria),    It  is  the 
most  cheerful  tree  on   the   grounds,  aodf 
moreover,  though  rare,  an  American  plant 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee.    The  foli- 
age is  not  dense  and  does  not  clothe  the 
interior  branching  of  the  tree,  which,  in  * 
way,  lays  open  to  view  a  peculiar  develop- 
ment  of  trunk  and  limbs.      About  their 
rounded  contour  is  stretched  tightly  wrinkk^ 
swathings   of   smooth,   light-colored  hart 
Small  and   graceful,  the  leaves    are  hgh^ 
green,  more  or  less  like  those  of  an  acacia 
or  sophora,  and  the  flowers  white  and  id 
form  drooping,  like  those  of  the  wistaria- 
The  pyramidal  oak,  too,  forms  one  of  the 
best  trees  for  a  church-lawn.     Its  upright 
lines  are  bold  and  picturesque  as  xAwsA 
against   the    more  horizontal  ones  of  the 
churcli.      The   tree   is,  moreover,  massirt 
and,  for  an  oak,  very  rapid  in  growing. 

In  seeking  to  gather  about  the  church, 
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rets  that  accord  witli  the  place,  the  lawn- 
Janter,  by  employing  the  Vir^lia  liiha,  has 
ten  most  successful.  The  color  shades 
iff  effectively,  through  the  varying  hues 
if  gingko,  weeping  elm,  pyramidal  oak, 
ind  stately  American  elm,  to  ihe  deep- 
st,  noblest  tone  of  all  produced  by  the 
[rand  Nordmann's  fir,  near  the  right-hand 
Wrier  of  the  church.  Here  a  dark,  noble 
wss,  with  rich  silvery  tints,  rears  itself  into  a 
'ynmeirical,  perfect  feature,  which  impresses 
he  eye  much  as  the  ear  is  affected  by  s<mie 
l^ep,  solemn  strain  from  the  old  organ 
»Hhin  the  church.  This  fir,  indeed,  serves, 
■ith  its  companion  evergreens,  to  give  the 
pjiice  its  special  character.  ISy  good  luck, 
hills  and  trees  to  the  north  anil  west  have  so 
pfoiecied  this  sjjot  that  evergreens  of  sonie- 
*liai  tender  nature  stand  the  winter  well, 
riius.  we  have  the  Irish  yew,  rich  and  dark 
intl  erect  as  a  sentinel,  as  well  as  its  parent 
Taxiis  baaala,  also  dark,  if  not  ;iliogether 
latiiescjue.  Other  evergreens  bear,  nf 
Witse,  their  due  relation  to  this  harmony 
f  color  and  form.  (Jraceful,  groU-qne, 
feeping  spruces,  golden  and  fern-like  J apnn- 
se  cypresses,  rolumnar  weepiuf;  silver  firs. 


and  fountain-like  weeping  hemlocks,  alike 
contribute  each  its  sejiarate  mark  on  the 
broad  effect  of  the  whole.  It  is  a  symphony 
of  trees  as  impressive  in  many  ways  as 
the  swelling  chords  of  the  church  organ. 
Nor  <ioes  the  velvet  turf,  extending  in  broad, 
unbroken  spaces,  fail  to  perfect  the  general 
appearance  of  the  scene.  All  statuesque 
dwarf  evergreens,  as  well  as  more  lofty  trees, 
occupy  the  s|>ace  immediately  about  the 
church  walk,  or  fence,  leaving  wide  open- 
ings between.  The  fence,  carrying  out  the 
same  idea,  is  low,  with  but  two  rails,  and  as 
inconspicuous  as  p<)ssil)le.  Care  is  taken  also 
not  to  overioad  the  lawn  even  with  choice, 
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d  even  graceful, 
i  usually  known 
s  stem  early  de- 
horn panying  the 
wii  the  low-grafted 


tree  is  very  symmetrical  ; 
if  properly  pruned;  but, 
in  its  high-grafted  form, 
tays.  In  tlie  sketch 
church  illustration  is  si 
form,  which  is  free  from  bark-cracking 
and  disease  on  account  of  the  protection 
the  branches  afford  the  stem.  The  effect  of 
the  employment  of  this  weeping  plant  in 
this  church-yard  is  specially  liappy,  for  it 
hardly  represents  a  real  ihrub,  which  is, 
as  may  be  seen,  scarcely  admitted,  and  yet 
it  breaks,  with  its  irregular,  graceful  lines, 
any  possible  monotony  among  the  statu- 
esque dwarf  evergreens.  Of  course,  the 
ivy  on  the  wall  and  the  crimson  autum- 
nal tints  of  (he  Japan  creeper  ( Ampelafsis 
Vi-inbu)  aru  liure  In  llit-ir  full  glory.     AUo- 


nominally  in  honor  of  the  dead,  but  olie 
merely  for  the  sake  of  fashionable  display. 
Plants,  however,  have  long  been  en 
ployed,  entirely  independent  of  what  if 
fashion  might  be,  and  in  their  use,  therefor 
lies  the  really  heart-felt  offering  to  the  men 
ory  of  the  departed.  More  than  tweni 
years  ago,  one  or  two  cemeteries,  notab 
Spring  Grove,  Cincinnati,  and  Laurel  Hi! 
Philadelphia,  attempted  a  reform  whk 
aimed  at  doing  away  with  fenced  an 
hedged  burial  plots.  Hartfo'rd  laid  out 
cemetery  on  a  similar  plan,  and  a  portic 
of  \V'oodlawn  Cemetery,  New  York,  has 
park-like  character,  unblemished  by  fenc 
or  even  tombstones.  Cincinnati  has  ce 
tainly  been  the  pio- 
neer in  this  inove- 


impleteness  in 
s  plants  that 
proves  the  lawn-planter  to  have  had  n 
genuine  sympathy  for  his  work,  as  well  as 
abundant  practical  knowledge. 


Thk  excessive  and  tasteless  use  of  stone- 
work ill  our  cemeteries  has  been  unnaturally 
fostered  by  love  of  display  and  by  the  fact 
that  cut  stone  is  more  permanent  and  needs 
less  care  than  shrubs  and  flowers,  which  are 
not  only  difficult  to  select  to-day,  but  liable 
to  perish  to-morrow.  Hence  grew  uj)  this 
vulgar  fashion  of  using  stone  inordinately. 


ment,  nnd  to  Mr.  Strauch,  superintendent  o 
Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  of  that  city,  beloogi 
the  credit  of  most  persistently  and  syste- 
matically following  out  what  may  really  1* 
called  a  new  principle. 

In  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  New  ^'ort,  nof 
lie  seen  a  fair  example  of  what  b  genenlj 
good  park- like  cen«t(^- 
:es  are  planted  about  in  ir- 
upon  a  lawn.  The  lots  at 
nd  there  in  groups,  and  thot 
designated  by  small  sloW 
stakes  hidden  in  the  grass,  the  f;rav(i 
themselves  being  made  in  an  incoiispicooi* 
manner.  With  the  exception  of  creeping 
vines,  not  a  tree,  shrub,  or  flower  is  plaptrt 
tmless   by    permission    of    the    authorities 


considered 
Shrubs  and 
regular  fashi 
clustered  hei 
bound: 
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wers  are  allowed  on  the  graves,  but  no 
nts  bearing  flowers  may  be  set  out  ex- 
it under  these  restrictions.  Everything  is 
ler  the  control  of  a  cenlral  authority, 
ich  is  supposed  to  know  exactly  how  to 
■duce  the  finest  landscape  effect  possible 
ler  the  circumstances.     That  such  effects 

actually  accomplished  may  be  Tairly 
stioned  by  competent  judges;  but  that  is 

Ihe  fault  of  the  system, 
^tiny  people,  however,  possess  cemetery 
i  where  stones  exist,  and  they  must  make 

best  of  things  as  they  are.  They  may 
wish  to  destroy  existing  evergreen  hedges 
iiely,  in  which  case  they  can  leave  a  plant 
adi  comer  and  on  either  side  of  the  gate, 
erwise  they  will  find  it  advisable  to  follow 
plan  here  presented  as  regards  its  gen- 
I  system.  This  system  consists  chiefly 
open  stretches  of  perfect  greensward 
^ughout  the  entire  lot,  except  on  the  ex- 
ne  edges  and  at  the  head  and  foot  of 
graves.  No  formal  hedge  is  necessary, 
a  border  of  foliage,  to  break  and  modify 

stiSness  of  the  necessarily  inartistic 
X.  This  work  can  only  be  accomplished 
perly  by  dwarf  evergreens,  the  forms  of 
ch  are  statuesque  and  dignified,  as  com- 
Cs  with  the  spirit  of  the  place.  1  refer  to 
3  plants  as  the  Swiss  stone  pine,  the  con- 


ical and  Gregory  spruces,  and  the  many 
agreeable  dwarf  varieties  of  retinosporas. 
These  plants  have  the  supreme  advantage 
of  the  most  lovely  variety  and  contrast  of 
color,  when  properly  arranged,  and  have  at 
the  same  time  the  ability  to  retain  their 
dwarf  forms  for  a  score  of  years  with  a 
minimum  of  pruning.  Variety  of  color  is 
too  little  considered  in  most  landscape- 
gardening  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
the  unfitting  mature  size  of  many  plants  in 
confined  positions  is  equally  disregarded. 

This  lot,  it  will  be  seen,  has  a  weeping 
beech  by  Ihe  monument,  and  three  or  four 
slow-growing  plants — roses  and  variegated- 
leaved  Japanese  maples — by  the  grave  itself. 
This  is  designed  to  secure  a  peculiar  grace 
for  this  special  spot,  which  may  be  enhanced 
by  allowing  a  vine  or  two,  ivy  or  Japan 
creeper,  lo  twine  about  the  base  of  grave- 
stone or  monument.  All  plants  used  in  the 
center  of  the  lot  should  be  pruned  and  man- 
aged with  the  greatest  care,  or  they  will 
become,  in  spile  of  their  dwarfness,  too 
luxuriant  in  growth  for  the  place  they  oc- 
cupy, .^bove  all  things,  tlie  vines  should 
not  be  allowed  to  cover  all  the  surface  of 
the  stones  and  monuments.  Any  seeming 
neglect  and  disorder  must  detract  greatly 
from  the  proper  dignity  of  the  spot. 
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The  Mississippi  River,  below  tlie  junc- 
tion wiih  the  Ohio,  has,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  about  1800  miles  of  levee,  represent- 
ing in  first  cost  and  present  actual  value 
twenty  million  dollars.  The  protection  thus 
afforded,  however,  is  far  from  perfect,  and 
agricultural  operations  are  conducted  under 
very  serious  annual  peril  of  loss  of  crops  by 
the  casualty  of  overflow.  How  far  this  fact, 
or  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved, 
or  the  collateral  advantages  likely  to  accrue, 
or  nil  together,  authorize  the  expectation  of 
tlovemment  intervention  between  this  way- 
ward river  and  the  dwellers  ii],on  its  banks, 
are  questions  which  will  not  be  discussed 
in  this  i»aper,  which  will  merely  have  to  do 
with  the  popular  and  unscientific  aspects 
of  the  problem — the  origin,  progress,  and 
present  condition  of  the  levee  system  and, 
as  far  as  yet  developed,  the  measures  pro- 


posed for  perfecting  the  reclamation  of  llw 
country. 

The  Mississippi  River,  although  pteenii- 
nent  among  the  rivers  of  the  earth  for  ii* 
length,  and  distinguished  by  the  impeiial 
extent,  fertility,  and  population  of  the  valltf 
which  it  drains,  has  exceedingly  incon«i- 
ient  peculiarities.  Besides  its  habit  of 
annually  rising  100  high,  it  is  very  croot;'^ 
and  restless,  continually  changing  its  chan- 
nel, constantly  caving  off  its  banks  on  cW 
side  and  i)iling  up  sand-bars  on  the  olhef' 
Sometimes  it  will  in  a  very  few  years  cut  i" 
half  a  mile  or  more,  absorb  the  old  lev«, 
and  render  the  construction  ofanewonca" 
absolute  and  urgent  necessity.  While  ih' 
river  is  high  there  is  little  caving,  but  as  ii 
,  falls,  and  particularly  when  it  approximi'^ 
lon-watL-r  mark,  the  bank  tumbles  in  jD 
aloiii;  the- affected  portion  of  each  aSlictw 
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nd.  As  oearly  eveiy  bend,  either  at  its 
per  end,  or  its  lower,  or  in  the  middle,  is 

atTected,  and  as  the  river  is  almost  all 
nd,  there  being  but  few  reaches,  it  is 
mifest  that  the  displacement  of  what  can 
iy  by  courtesy  be  called  terra  firma  must, 
the  course  of  five  or  six  months  of  con- 
uous  low  water,  be  something  enormous, 
is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  levees  placed 
thin  reasonable  distances  from  the  river 
;  not  strucluies  of  extraordinary  penna- 
nce,  and  that  the  necessity  of  their  occa- 
mal  renewal  immensely  increases  the 
fticulty  of  protecting  the  country. 

As  yet  no  adequate  protection  has  been  of 
'ail  against  this  great  terror — which,  indeed, 
ems  invincible  under  the  conditions  of  the 
vee  system  as  heretofore  deveio|3ed  In 
■aaice.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  Levee 
ommission  appointed  in  1874  under 
ttional  auspices  would  greatly  alleviate  it, 
hile  the  more  fundamental  scheme  of  Cap- 
in  Eads  for  the  rectification  of  the  river 
lannel  as  welt  as  the  reclamation  of  the 
vamp,  if  successful,  would  abolish  not  only 
le  necessity  of  any  levee  system  but  the 
inger  of  caving  banks.  This  phase  of  the 
ibject,  however,  will  be  considered  later. 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
iterests  involved  in  the  reclamation  of  this 
.'gion  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  stated 
'al  its  total  area  is  between  31,000  and 
7,000  square  miles,  of  which  only  narrow 
rips  along  the  main  stream  and  its  princi- 
*'  tributaries  have  heretofore  been  cuUi- 
sted.  By  protection  against  overflow  and 
y  proper  drainage  there  would  be  ren- 
Wed  available  not    less    than   2,500,000 


sugar  land,  about  7,000,000  acres 
of  the  best  cotton  land  in  the  world,  and 
1,000,000  acres  of  corn  land  of  unsurpassed 
fertility.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river 
is  the  great  swamp  or  alluvial  i)hiin  of  Mis- 
sissippi, fifty  miles  wide,  extending  from  the 
Chickasaw  Bluffs,  below  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see, to  the  Walnut  Hills  at  Vicksburg — a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
in  a  dirtct  line,  or,  following  the  meander- 
ings  of  the  river,  of  nearly  four  hundred 
miles.  On  this  line  the  facilities  for  recla- 
mation are  exceptionally  good.  From  its 
northern  limit  to  its  southern  no  tributary 
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debouches  into  the  Mississijipi  except  the 
Yazoo,  the  mouth  of  which  is  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Walnut  Hil!s.  An  adequate 
line  of  levee,  therefore,  from  the  northern 
limit  of  the  swamp  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yazoo,  or  as  near  it  as  possible,  would 
effectually  exclude  all  river-water  from  the 
plain,  and  all  rain-fall  and  surface-water 
1>eing  conducted  into  the  Yazoo  by  the 
Sunflower  and  Cold  water  rivers,  Deer 
Creek  and  otlier  tributaries  would  pass  into 
the  Mississippi,  thus  affording  drainage  to 
the  country. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  river  is  a  vast 
region,  not  less  fertile,  embracing  the  lower 
part  of  Missouri,  all  the  alluvial  front  of 
Arkansas,  and  of  Louisiana  as  far  down  as 
the  mouth  of  Red  River,  Heretheconditions 
for  effectual  and  permanent  reclamation  are 
much  less  favorable.  Within  these  limits  the 
St.  Francis,  White,  and  Arkansas  rivers,  and 
other  streams,  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  and 
as  any  of  them  is  liable  to  overflow  its 
banks  from  its  own  floods,  and  all  are  sub- 
ject to  hack-water  from  the  Mississippi  for 
many  I  les  t  sev'dent  that  the  rex'stence 
and  tie  necessty  of  le^eeng  iher  banks 
above  the  reach  of  back  water  would 
fum  si  much  employment  to  levee  engi 
neers  and  add  greatly  to  the  cost  and  com 


plication  of  the  system.     Large  bodies     o 
very  fine   lands   have,   however,   been    re 

claimed,  although  levee  operations  have  b^sea 
necessarily  more  fragmentary  than  on  tht 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Below  the  moutli 
of  Red  River  no  tributaries  add  to  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  j  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  depleted  by  a  number  of  bayous  or 
outlets, — Alchafalaya,  Bayou  La  Fourcbe, 
Bonnet  CarrS  Crevasse,  and  others, — which, 
leaving  the  river,  make  their  way  tlirougfi 
the  delta  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  Louisiana  the  levee  system  is  of  com- 
parative antiquity,  having  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteeoih 
century,  and  the  embankments  long  ago 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  local  and 
State  government  and  assumed  the  dignitr 
of  public  works.  In  Mississippi  and  -V- 
kansas,  however,  the  reclamation  of  the 
swamp  was  an  enterprise  of  much  more 
modem  date,  having  its  origin  almost 
within  memory  of  persons  now  living,  anJ 
at  first — and,  indeed,  for  a  long  time— it 
was  exploited  solely  by  individual  effort 

The  ea  1  er  settlements  on  the  river  !«■ 
tween  Men  ph  s  and  \  cksburg — genenHf 
wood  >aris  w  th  small  appurtenant  corn- 
fields— were  made  upon  unusually  h  ghspott 
wh  ch  although  really  formed  by  antece* 
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nt  inundation,  obtained,  absurdly  enough, 
^e  reputation  of  being  "  above  overflow," 
Wcause.  for  a  number  of  years,  tliey  had 
Wt  been  actually  submerged.  They  were 
priad  accordingly,  and  the  corn-fields  of 
Ihe  wood-choppers  were  gradually  trans- 
fMnied  into  cotton  plantations,  al  first,  of 
Worse,  of  very  limited  dimensions.  Sim- 
'lu  elevated  spots  were  sought  out  and 
•xtjecled  to  culture,  and,  before  any  lev- 
«i^  operations  had  been  attempted,  the 
fiver  bank  on  both  sides  was  dotted  with 
Wferoents  of  pioneer  planters,  who  sought 
■o  utilize  the  fertile  soil  by  cultivation.  A 
"oy  few  years,  however,  sufficed  to  demon- 
ftraie  the  fallacy  of  the  "  above-overflow  " 
ffWension  ;  the  planter's  mind  relinquished 
"le  delusion  that  land  should  be  high, — it 
•w  sufficient  that  it  should  be  dry, — and 
ibe  proprietors  deemed  it  expedient  to  for- 
^^  against  their  common  enemy.  The 
•aier-marks  left  by  the  flood  upon  trees, 
■tniiips,  and  fences  were  as  plain  as  paint ; 
'■CK  indicated' the  level  of  the  water  and 
■ipplied  the  want  of  engineering  science. 
^  make-shift  levee  of  primitive  style  was 
instructed,  veiy  near  the  river  bank,  be- 
Kne  less  land  was  thereby  thrown  out. 


and  because  the  ground  , is  always  highest 
upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  sloping  thence 
inland.  As  the  plantations  increased  in 
number  and  approximated  each  other,  the 
principle  of  cooperation  appeared ;  levees 
were  built  across  unoccupied  lands  until 
there  were  disconnected  strings  ten,  twelve, 
or  fifteen  miles  long.  The  construction  of 
these  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  oper- 
atives were  generally  the  plantation  negroes. 
At  that  time  the  Irish  ditchers  and  levee- 
builders  had  scarcely  made  their  appearance 
in  the  country.  The  colored  people  are 
not  usually  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  spade,  and  cannot  at  all  compete 
with  the  Hibernian.  Some  years  there  was 
high  water,  carrying  dismay  to  the  planter's 
heart ;  some  years  there  was  low  water, 
inspiring  confidence  and  security  ;  occasion- 
ally there  was  no  "  water  "  at  all — the  river 
did  not  get  out  of  its  banks,  and  was  there- 
fore held  in  contempt.  In  1844,  however, 
the  Mississippi,  having  apparently  lost  all 
patience  with  this  persistent  intrusion  upon 
its  domains,  "spread  itself,"  to  use  a 
vulgarism  singularly  descriptive  of  the  op- 
eration, and  treated  its  unbidden  guests  to 
a    first-class   "big   overflow,"    \\\t  \^«  o^ 
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which  had  not  been  seen  since  1828.  The 
river  rose  early  and  went  down  late :  it 
overflowed  the  whole  country,  and  filled  up 
tlie  entire  swaui|) ;  ruined  all  the  levees, 
great  and  small ;  remained  at  or  near  high- 
water  mark  week  after  week  and  month 
after  month  until  late  in  July,  and  did  not 
finally  retire  within  its  banks  until  nearly  the 
middle  of  August. 

Life  in  the  Mississippi  swamp  is  unique, 
but  perhaps  never  so  much  so  as  during  that 
memorable  summer.  The  shallowest  water, 
for  indefinite  miles  in  any  direction,  was  two 
feet  deep,  the  nearest  land,  the  "  Hills  of 
the  Arkansaw,"  thirty  miles  away.  The 
mules  were  quartered  on  the  upper  floor  of 
the  gin-house;  the  cattle  had  been  all 
drowned  long  ago:  planter,  negroes,  and 
overseer  were  confined   in  their  respective 


domiciles ;  the  grist-mill  was  under  waier, 
and  there  was  no  means  of  preparing  com 
for  culinary  purposes  except  a  wooden  how- 
iny-mortar.  The  liog-and-hominy  diet  (so 
highly  extolled  by  some  people  who  hive 
never  lived  on  it)  was  adopted  of  necesaty, 
the  former  being  represented  by  mess  port, 
Salter  than  tongue  can  tell.  There  vtte 
no  visitors,  except  now  and  then  a  sodabk 
snake,  which,  no  doubt  bored  by  swimmiu 
around  indefinitely  in  the  overflow,  aw 
craving  even  human  companionship,  wonW 
glide  up  on  the  gallery  of  some  of  llit 
liouses.  There  was  no  means  of  locomo- 
tion except  the  skiff  and  the  humble  bm 
ever  serviceable  dug-out — nowhere  to  p 
and  nobody  within  a  day's  journey  other- 
wise or  more  comfonably  situated.  Tb« 
only  sense  of  sympathy  from   without  wis 
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A  from  remote  and  infrequent  glimpses 

the  gallant  steamer  J.  M.  White,  which, 
iping  from  point  to  point,  made  better 
ae  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  than 
IS  ever  made  before  or  for  many  years  after. 
That  year,  nineteen  plantations  out  of 
enty  faQed  to  produce  a  single  pound  of 
tton  or  a  single  bushel  of  com,  and  when 
I  flood  was  over  and  the  swamp  Noahs 
me  out  of  their  respective  arks,  they  were, 

say  the  least,  malcontent.  They  were 
t  mined,  of  course,  but  they  had  lost  a 
lole  year's  gross  income.  Moreover,  the 
estige  of  the  swamp  as  a  cotton  country 
is  wofiiUy  diminished.  The  planters  in  the 
Hills,"  as  the  uplands  are  denominated, 
tgan  to  hold  up  their  heads,  no  longer 
'ercrowed  by  the  extraordinary  crops  al- 
ged  to  have  been  heretofore  produced  in 
e  swamp. 

The  swamp-planters  set  to  work  to  re- 
sem  the  disaster,  and  to  provide,  as  far  as 
Dssible,  against  its  recurrence.  With  the 
iirpose  of  retrieving  their  financial  fortunes 
ley  took  some  unique  measures.  There  is 
tradition  that,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in 
rreenville.  Miss.,  in  October,  1844,  among 
tber  more  commonplace  resolutions,  one 
"as  gravely  and  unanimously  adopted  to  the 
feet  that  a  demand  of  payment  within 
vdve  months  from  that  date  of  any  debt, 
reat  or  small,  upon  any  planter  who  had 
een  overflowed  that  year,  should  be  con- 
tiered  distinctly  "  personal  " — a  clear  case 
>r  pistols  and  coffee.  The  code  was  cer- 
udI^  a  curious  institution,  but  probably 
lis  IS  the  only  instance  in  which  it  was  ex- 
acted to  do  duty  as  a  stay-law. 

After  1844,  it  became  evident  to  the  mean- 
tt  capacity  that,  if  any  use  was  to  be  made 
f  the  swamp  country,  the  Mississippi  River 
««/  be  kept  out  of  it  To  effect  this  end 
ie  efforts  of  the  people  were  systematized ; 
mds  were  raised  by  local  taxation  of  lands ; 
^ee  boards  and  other  official  bodies  were 
oly  organized  and  installed ;  professional 
Qgineers  made  their  appearance ;  the  Irish 
^idtiplied  and  the  work  went  bravely  on, 
''[ays  in  advance  of  the  supply  of  money 
'hich,  non  passibus  aequis,  came  toddhng  on 
chind.  The  proprietors  in  every  bend 
'anted  their  levee  built  first,  and  to  gratify 
^  very  natural  and  reasonable  desire  the 
ffidals,  exhausting  with  the  utmost  ease 
*ir  ready  money,  drew  upon  futurity  after 
^  manner  of  such  bodies,  issuing  certifi- 
ttes  and  levee  bonds  bearing  eight  or  ten 
cr  cent  interest,  which  were  receivable  in 
lymcnt  of  levee  taxes,  and,  if  not  so  ab- 
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sorbed,  payable  in  money  three,  four,  or  five 
years  after  date.  Of  course  such  payment 
m  cash,  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of 
the  instrument,  was  from  the  beginning  re- 
garded on  all  hands  as  a  pleasant  figure  of 
speech;  the  bonds  had  a  certain  value 
simply  because  they  were  receivable  in 
payment  of  levee  taxes. 

Besides  the  funds  derived  from  the  levee 
tax  and  the  credit  which  it  supported,  the 
levee  boards  were  endowed  by  State  or 
national  benefaction — it  is  not  worth  while 
to  inquire  or  remember  which— -with  certain 
lands  that  up  to  that  time  could  not  be  sold 
at  any  price  and  were  therefore  given  away. 
These  were  called  "  overflowed  "  lands,  and 
the  word  in  this  connection  was  not  only 
descriptive  but  intensative,  indicating  that, 
of  all  lands  which  habitually  "went  under,*' 
these  went  under  the  deepest  and  staid 
under  the  longest.  To  a  limited  extent 
they  were  purchased  by  prescient  capitalists, 
and  were  found  to  be  very  good  lands — 
to  keep,  to  pay  taxes  on,  or,  in  default  of 
that  ceremony,  to  hold  until  the  back  taxes 
had  so  far  accumulated  as  to  exceed  in 
amount  the  market  value  of  the  lands, 
which  in  most  instances  came  to  pass  at  an 
early  day. 

Notwithstanding  their  very  limited  re- 
sources in  money  and  credit,  the  levee 
authorities  pressed  forward  their  work  with 
great  energy  and  remarkable  success.  It 
is  wonderful  how  much  was  done  to 
reclaim  the  swamp,  and  with  what  lim- 
ited means,  between  the  great  overflow  of 
water  in  1844  and  the  great  overflow  of 
blood  in  1 861— especially  within  the  last 
half-dozen  years  of  that  period.  Among 
the  manifold  disadvantages  under  which 
this  work  was  prosecuted,  the  greatest  was 
the  fact  that  much  of  it  was  necessarily 
temporary.  That  lawless  habit  of  the  river 
in  undermining  and  carrying  away  huge 
slices  of  the  levees  rendered  it  necessary  to 
renew  these  structures  frequently,  or  else 
to  place  them  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  river,  and,  if  possible,  out  of  its 
reach.  And  hereupon  arose  a  most  per- 
plexing dilemma.  There  was  always  a 
question,  and  often  a  violent  controversy, 
between  the  levee  board  and  the  planter 
upon  whose  premises  the  new  levee  had 
become  a  necessity.  To  him  it  was  a  very 
serious  misfortune;  like  Hotspur,  he  nat- 
urally objects  to  the  river  which 

"comes  me  cranking  in, 


And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  laxvd, 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstro\is  canlV^  omV** 
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And  his  disgust  is  much  intensified  when 
the  location  of  the  line  of  the  levee  antic- 
ipates and  greatly  enlarges  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  river.  If  his  front  is,  for  ex- 
ample, a  mile,  building  the  new  levee  will 
involve  the  loss  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  his  best  land,  for,  in  a 
caving  bend,  the  new  line  is  rarely  placed 
nearer  the  old  one  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  if,  out  of  abundant  caution,  it  should 
be  located  still  farther  back,  the  loss  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  ;  for  all  land  outside 
the  levee  becomes  as  valueless  for  planting 
purposes  as  if  already  careering  in  suspen- 
sion toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  pro- 
prietor, grieving  over  his  prospective  loss 
of  land,  is  recalcitrant ;  he  cannot  be  made 
to  understand  why  so  large  a  margin  is 
necessary ;  he  fights  against  it  as  long  and 
as  hard  as  he  can,  and  even  resorts  to 
chancery  suits  and  injunctions. 

Besides  the  opposition,  active  or  passive, 
of  local  interests,  there  were  weighty  con- 
siderations moving  the  levee  authorities  to 
a  moderate  policy.  Anxious  as  'they  might 
be  to  put  the  public  money  where  it  would 
last  the  longest,  there  was  no  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  it  was  necessary  to  place  the 
levee  so  very  far  from  the  bank.  The  river 
is  nothing  if  not  capricious;  the  caving 
bank  of  one  season  is  often  perfectly  solid 
the  next ;  on  this  point  the  prognosis  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant  is  of  as  little  worth  as  that 
of  the  latest  arrival.  One  thing  was  certain 
— the  farther  from  the  river  a  levee  may  be 
built,  the  more  it  will  cost.  A  pure  scien- 
tist, authorized  to  draw  upon  unlimited 
funds,  might  disregard  such  considerations, 
but  they  had  much  weight  with  practical 
business  men  whose  objects  were,  first,  pres- 
ent immunity  from  overflow,  and,  second, 
such  permanent  reclamation  as  was  attain- 
able with  the  means  at  their  command. 

When  levees  were  built  en  amateur  by 
planters,  the  methods  were  less  scientific 
and  the  work  far  less  effective  than  later, 
when  they  became  the  business  of  civil  en- 
gineers and  Irishmen.  The  received  idea 
of  a  levee,  for  a  long  time,  was  an  embank- 
ment sloping  from  the  surface,  at  an  angle 
of  even  forty-five  degrees,  to  a  line  a  foot  or 
two  above  high-water  mark.  It  was  usually 
made  by  casting  with  the  spade  from  each 
side,  so  that  in  front  and  rear,  close  to  the 
base  of  the  levee,  was  an  irregular  trench 
two  spades  deep,  usually  full  of  water  from 
which  the  earth  had  been  taken.  There 
was  no  "  seep- water  "  ditch,  and  whenever  the 
river  stood  against  the  levee,  the  '^  transpira- 


tion water"  which  oozed  through  it  filled 
the  trench  along  the  line  of  the  levee,  and 
rendered  any  work  upon  it  in  case  of  stonn 
or  other  emergency  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty. The  levee  was  built  on  the  natural 
earth;  stumps  and  even  logs  were  often 
left  in  it — a  cause  of  much  peril,  as  the 
earth,  in  settling,  would  shrink  away  fiom 
the  wood  and  leave  a  cavity,  which  the  in- 
sinuating water  soon  enlarged  to  dangerous 
proportions.  Now  and  then  a  root-hole 
just  below  the  surface  would  form  the  pri- 
mordium  of  a  crevasse,  and  sometimes  the 
levee,  being  on  and  in  no  degree  incorpo- 
rated with  the  earth  upon  which  it  rested, 
would  slide  bodily  away  and  let  in  the  im- 
portunate river.  That  such  structures  should 
have  resisted  any  water,  not  to  say  a  "  big 
water,"  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  fortu- 
nate accident. 

The  mode  of  building  a  levee  which 
superseded  the  primitive  style  just  described 
is  this  :  The  space  which  it  is  to  occupy  ii 
first  carefully  cleaned  off;  trees,  roots, 
stumps,  logs,  weeds,  even  grass  and  leaves, 
are  removed.  Then  in  the  middle  of  the 
space,  extending  longitudinally  the  whole 
length  of  the  proposed  work,  is  dug  a  ditdi 
three  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  whidi 
is  to  be  straightway  filled  up  again.  Thii 
is  called  a  mock-ditch,  or,  as  some  people 
say,  a  "  muck-ditch,"  but  why  "  muck*  is 
one  of  the  things  that  has  not  yet  been 
found  out.  The  object  of  this  is  twofold— 
to  close  all  root-holes  and  to  mortise  the 
superstructure  into  the  natural  earth,  thoi 
preventing  any  sliding  under  the  pressure 
of  tlie  water.  As  the  levee  is  built  of  loose 
earth,  its  mass  coalesces  with  the  loose 
earth  with  which  the  mock-ditch  was  filled, 
and  when  the  levee  has  been  completed 
and  settled  it  forms,  with  the  contents  of  the 
mock-ditch,  a  homogeneous  mass  anch'oRd 
three  feet  all  along  the  line  in  the  soU 
ground.  The  next  process  is  to  build  the 
levee.  The  material  is  to  be  taken  only 
from  the  outside  or  side  next  to  the  river, 
and  should  not  be  cut  nearer  than  twenty 
feet  from  the  base  of  the  levee ;  the  earth 
is  carried  in  wheelbarrows  upon  run- 
plank.  The  dimensions  of  levees  have 
varied  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  their  con- 
struction. In  any  case,  the  top  of  the  levee 
should  be  three  feet  perpendicular  above 
high-water  mark ;  the  base  line  should  be 
five,  six,  or  seven  feet,  according  to  Ae 
ratio  in  force,  for  every  foot  of  perpendic- 
ular height ;  the  top  should  be  kvtl,  and 
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broad  as  the  levee  is  high.  Thus  where 
;h-water  mark  is  four  feet  above  the  level 
the  natural  bank,  the  perpendicular  height 

the  levee  should  be  seven  feet,  the 
;adth  at  the  top  should  be  seven  feet 
d  its  thickness  at  the  bottom  thirty-five 
It,  forty-two  feet,  or  forty-nine  feet,  as  the 
io  of  five  to  one,  six  to  one,  or  seven  to 
e  might  be  in  force.  Taking,  for  illus- 
.tion,  a  seven-foot  levee  constructed  upon 
s  last  ratio,  it  will  be  observed  that,  with 
t  water  standing  four  feet  deep,  there 
11  be  on  a  horizontal  line  twenty-five  feet 

solid  earth  between  the  surface  of  the 
Iter  outside  and  the  air  inside,  and  fort}-- 
nc  feet  between  the  bottom  of  the  water 
itfaout  and  the  air  at  the  natural  surface 
Fthe  earth  within. 

The  last  but  indispensable  step  in  the 
cocess  of  levee-building  is  the  "seep- water" 
fitch,  which  is  dug  some  thirty  or  forty 
eet  from  the  inner  margin  of  the  levee,  and 
parallel  with  it.  The  function  of  this  ditch 
•  to  receive  and  conduct  away  the  seep- 
tater,  or  transpiration-water,  which  oozes 
in  considerable  quantities  through  even  the 
most  compact  of  levees.  If  permitted  to 
renuun  it  would  render  the  ground  about 
the  inner  base  of  the  levee  intolerably 
muddy,  and  would  operate  as  a  ^eat  dis- 
tdrantage  in  case  of  emergency.  The 
•ttp-water  ditch  must  be  connected  with 
plantation  ditches  or  otherwise  put  into 
communication  with  the  swamp  in  the 
rear,  so  that  the  water  can  be  carried  away. 
Finally,  as  a  finishing  touch  to  the  new 
kvce,  it  should  be  planted  with  Bermuda 
ptts.  If  tufts  of  this  grass  be  set  two  or 
llwee  feet  apart  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
Iwce  it  will,  in  a  year  or  two,  cover  it  com- 
pletely with  a  very  dense  sod,  and  by  its 
nteriacing  roots  add  materially  to  its  water- 
leMing  capacity.  When  water  stands  for 
t  long  time  against  a  levee,  the  current  and 
the  waves  seriously  abrade  its  surface,  cut- 
tng  in  sometimes  so  deep  that  an  inoppor- 
ttte  wind-storm  would  assuredly  break  it. 
K  heavy  coat  of  Bermuda  sod  is  a  very 
cfcient  preventive  of  this  kind  of  disaster. 
I  have  seen,  at  the  end  of  a  long  period  of 
Wi  Water,  a  piece  of  levee  deeply  indented 
ualong  the  line,  and,  in  some  places,  cut 
Me  than  half  through,  while  adjoining  it 
■ai  a  strip  of  Bermuda-covered  levee, 
rtject  to  the  same  exposure  to  wave, 
riod,  and  current,  which  had  not,  appar- 
>dy,  lost  a  pound  of  earth  or  a  tuft  of 

The  levee-building  season  lasts  from  Oc- 


tober until  the  river,  by  rising  out  of  its 
banks  in  the  spring,  shall  serve  notices  to 
quit.  The  laborers,  collected  by  the  con- 
tractors in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  or  Cairo,  are 
chiefly  Irish,  with  a  few  English  and  Scotch, 
an  occasional  German  or  Scandinavian, 
and  rarely  a  native  American.  When  the 
season  closes,  all  except  a  few  who  have 
been  employed  as  ditchers  return  to  the 
upper  country,  and  the  swamp  knows  "  the 
Irish  "  no  more  until  the  fall.  Levee  work  is 
paid  for  by  the  cubic  yard,  usually  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  cents  per  yard.  The  pay- 
ment is  made  in  money  or  its  current  equiv- 
alent in  levee  bonds,  which  are  cashed 
either  directly  by  tax-payers  or  by  brokers 
who  buy  them  to  sell  to  tax-payers.  The 
cost  of  levees  varies,  of  course,  with  their 
dimensions;  a  good  seven-foot  levee  with 
ample  base  would  cost  from  eight  thousand 
dollars  to  eleven  thousand  dollars  per  mile, 
higher  levees  costing  in  a  much  greater  and 
lower  in  a  much  less  proportion.  The 
height  of  levees  varies  with  the  relative  ele- 
vation oif  the  bank,  ranging  from  five  to 
thirteen  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  averag- 
ing perhaps  nine  or  possibly  ten  feet. 

The  season  of  peril  to  levees  is  variable, 
ranging  ft-om  the  first  of  April  to  the  first 
of  July.  I  have  known  a  levee  broken  by 
equinoctial  storms  about  the  20th  of  March, 
but  usually  the  evil  day  comes  later.  It 
depends  greatly  upon  the  weather  in  the 
upper  country  :  a  mild  winter  brings  an  early 
"water";  a  hard  winter,  keeping  the  rivers 
long  closed  with  ice,  delays  the  coming  of 
the  floods.  There  is  a  general  impression 
that  heavy  snows  above  portend  and  pro- 
duce very  high  water  in  the  Mississippi. 
This  is  a  mistake;  snow  is  not  formidable 
because  there  is  very  littie  water  in  it,  as 
anybody  can  discover  by  melting  a  cupful, 
and  because  it  usually  passes  away  grad- 
ually unless  dissolved  by  heavy  rains ;  in  • 
that  case,  it  is  the  rain  that  does  the  mis- 
chief. A  kindred  delusion  prevails  that  the 
floods  in  the  Mississippi  are  caused  by  the 
melting  of  snows  on  the  plains  and  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  To  this  source  is  due 
only  what  is  known  as  the  "  June  rise,"  but 
it  is  usually  so  late  that  it  has  no  coadjutors, 
and  of  itself  is  rarely  formidable.  It  is,  be- 
sides, so  gradual  that,  even  when  superim- 
posed upon  a  pretty  full  river,  it  adds  litde 
to  the  height  of  the  water  though  much  to 
its  duration. 

The  most  dangerous  floods  come  ft-om 
the  Ohio  and  its  affluents.  When  all  tKe^a 
up  to  the  "  head  of  tYve  YvoWo^n*'  coti's^vt^ 
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and  do  their  wickedest,  the  aggregate  of 
water  is  enormous  and  the  lesult  is  a  long 
season  or  suspense,  anxiety,  labor,  and  peril. 
The  upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  with 
their  tributaries  are  not  capable  of  equal 
mischief  Usually  there  is  a  succession  of 
high  waters ;  and  the  result  is  that  during 
the  whole  critical  season,  April,  May,  June, 
the  river  is  generally  bank- full,  and  often 
Stands  against  the  levee  in  a  most  tlireat- 
ening  attitude  for  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
weeks  together.  At  high  stages  the  Missis- 
sippi falls  very  slowly,  and  as  a  rise  travels 
much  more  rapidly  than  a  fall,  the  rivers 
relieve  each  other  in  keeping  up  the  water. 
The  Arkansas  is  sui  generis ;  it  rises  very 
rapidly,  and  several  times  in  the  course  ofa 
season  an  immense  flood  comes  down,  rush- 
ing with  great  velocity  quite  across  the 
Mississippi,  dyeing  the  turbid  yellow  waters 
with  its  peculiar  red  for  a  hundred  miles 
below.  Whenever  its  boom  coincides  with 
a  very  high  stage  of  the  Mississippi,  disagree- 
able things  are  likely  to  happen  almost  any- 
where from  its  mouth  to  Vicksburg. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  an  overflow 
is  always  as  universal  and  disastrous  as  that 
of  1844.  When  the  general  line  of  levee 
stands  firm,  and  there  are  only  a  few  cre- 
vasses, each  has  its  own  area  of  devastation 
limited  by  the  topographical  configuration 
of  the  country.  All  land  back  from  the 
nVer  u  Iowa  than  that  upon  its  margin, 


but  there  is  no  little  diversity  in  th' 

depression  of  these  lower  levels, 
goons  are  lowest,  then  the  cyprc 
the  open  swamp,  the  green-brier  1 
switch-cane  ridge.  All  these  are 
three  to  ten  feet  than  the  cane  ridj 
interior,  which  is  itself  lower  than 
on  the  margin  of  the  river.  When 
a  bayou  the  land  on  one  side  01 
relatively  high.  Some  bayous  w< 
nally  outlets  from  the  river,  and  w 
up  at  their  heads  either  by  deposi 
the  reclamation  era  or  by  lev© 
Other  bayous  are  the  outlets  of  i 
lakes,  such  as  were  portions  of  thi 
the  river,  and  in  most  instances  the 
the  lakes  are  comparatively  high  i 
municate  by  ground  of  similar 
with  the  margin  of  the  river.  Thus, 
ular  intervals  all  along  the  bant 
Mississippi,  are  strips  of  higher  gn 
tending  in  a  measure  parallel  ' 
general  course  of  the  river  for  a  i 
tance.  As  a  sort  of  inchoate  natur 
they  divide  the  country  into  a  m 
sections  partially  independent  of  on 
in  the  matter  of  protection  from  ini 
If  a  crevasse  takes  place  below  ont 
natural  breakwaters,  the  lands  ab( 
comparatively  safe.  As  long  aa 
mains  within  reach  of  the  emnl 
space  adequate  to  the  receipt  and  < 
of  the  volume   of  wata  admittec 
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crevasse,  the  higher  levels  are  not  invaded. 
If^  however,  the  break  takes  place  above 
the  ridge  the  security  is  not  so  perfect,  be- 
cause of  the  normal  tendency  downward  of 
the  water.;  but  it  often  happens  that  the 
natural  elevation  of  the  ridge,  especially  if 
reen forced  by  a  volunteer  side  levee,  pro- 
tects the  plantations  below,  throws  off  the 
water,  compels  it  to  disport  itself  in  the  open 
swamp  and  deep  cypress-brakes  of  the 
interior,  and  to  seek  through  the  usual  out- 
lets of  the  swamp  a  pass- way  to  its  ultimate 
destination. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  crevasse 
the  action  of  the   water  upon  the  land  is 
direct,  flowing  over  it  with   great  velocity 
toward    the  lower  levels    of   the  swamp, 
spreading,   of  course,  on  either  side.     In 
its  rapid    descent  it  often   cuts  holes   in 
places,  and  elsewhere  covers  spots  of  con- 
siderable extent  with  sand  a  foot  or  more 
deep.     In  1846  I  saw  large  patches  of  this 
character,  white  as  the  sands  of  Florida, 
banen  as   Sahara,  the  souvenirs  of  1844. 
In  time  the  winds  dispersed  the  sands  in 
some  measure,  and  persistent  and  very  deep 
plowing  partially  restored   the  fertility   of 
the  soil.     The  great  body   of  overflowed 
lands,  however,  is  differently  affected;  the 
water,  having  filled  the   adjacent  swamps, 
and  unable  to  And  adequate  outlets  into 
still  lower  depths,  backs  up  on  the  higher 
lands  and  quietly  takes  possession,  contin- 
uing to  rise  until  it  has  reached  the  highest 
level  it  can  attain   with   the   volume  im- 
puted by  the  crevasse.     Thus,  at  a  short 
distance  below  and  a  fortiori  above  a  cre- 
vasse, the  highest  ground,  usually  alongside 
the  levee,  remains  for  a  long  time  and  often 
altogether  untouched  by  the  water. 

The  width  of  a  crevasse  varying  from  a 
hundred  feet  to   half  a  mile   or  more  de- 
pends upon  the  height  of  the  water  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  slope  in  the 
rear,  and  the  tenacity  of  the  soil  of  which 
Ae  levee    is  composed.      As    the    space 
•flforded  by  the  breach  for  the  escape  of  the 
water  increases,  the  abrading  force  operating 
opon  the  levee  diminishes,  and  when  it  falls 
Wow  the  cohesive  strength  of  the  material 
of  the  levee  the  abrasion  ceases.     Some- 
times the  work  of  destruction  is  limited  by 
securing  the  ends  of  the  broken  levee  (this 
i  effected  by   driving  down   heavy  stakes 
jod  depositing  masses  of  gunny-bags  filled 
with  eairth),  and  sometimes  the  same  result 
tikes  place  when  the  critical  point  is  masked 
bjr  a  thicket  of  willows,  or  cotton- wood,  or 
even  a  fortuitous  drift-log. 


Closing  a  crevasse  becomes  practicable 
when  its  current  l\as  been  so  far  diminished 
by  a  fall  of  the  river  without,  or  the  rising 
of  the  overflow  water  within,  that  stakes 
can  be  driven  with  good  ho[>e  that  they  will 
remain  where  they  have  been  placed.  The 
difficulty  is  that,  as  the  width  is  diminished 
by  the  operation,  the  velocity  of  the  current 
is  increased,  and  up  to  the  very  last  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  break  can  be  closed 
at  all ;  contrary  to  the  proverb,  it  is  here  the 
last  step  that  costs.  This  process  is,  except 
perhaps  in  Louisiana,  less  frequently  at- 
tempted than  it  should  be  It  is  not  a  very 
easy  thing,  of  course ;  the  cost  is  considera- 
ble, the  result  always  problematical ;  it  may 
be  wholly  superfluous,  for  the  river  may 
retire  within  its  banks  so  that  the  levee  can 
be  rebuilt  after  the  ordinary  fashion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  river  may  not  recede— 
may  indeed  rise  so  high  that  the  operation 
will  be  utterly  impracticable;  in  view  of 
that  probability  it  is  wise  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  close  the  crevasse  while  it  can 
be  done,  and  save  to  the  community  per- 
haps hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  very  useful 
work  is  sometimes  done  with  apparently 
inadequate  means.  I  once  saw  a  crevasse 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  wide,  where 
water  was  running  through  firom  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  deep,  closed  in  five  or  six 
hours  by  sixty  men  operating  with  a  dozen 
skiffs,  a  row-boat,  a  lot  of  stakes,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  gimny-bags. 

The  amount  of  damage  inflicted  by  an 
overflow  varies  greatly;  sometimes  the 
fright  is  the  worse  result,  but  generally  there 
is  ample  and  substantial  cause  for  lamenta- 
tion. Buildings  are  rarely  injured;  they 
might  be  upset  or  washed  away  if  a  cre- 
vasse should  occur  at  a  convenient  point 
for  that  purpose,  but  somehow  levees  do 
not  break  in  firont  of  people's  houses. 
Cattle  in  considerable  numbers  are  often 
drowned,  but  the  great  damage  is  the  loss 
of  time  and  the  consequent  injury  to  crop 
prospects.  If  relief  comes  in  May  or  early 
in  June,  cotton  is  planted,  and  a  half-crop  is 
a  fortunate  result.  After  an  overflow,  cut- 
worms are  especially  numerous,  active,  and 
malicious,  and  seldom  permit  a  full  stand 
of  any  crop  to  be  obtained.  If  planting 
becomes  practicable  later  in  June,  com  only 
is  grown,  and  that,  too,  is  generally  scanty; 
after  the  first  of  July  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  plant  anything. 

Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  same  body  of 
land  has  suffered  an  overflow  axid  ^io^mcj^^ 
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a  full  cotton  crop  the  same  year.  In  a  cer- 
tain land  in  Mississippi,  Qn  the  first  day  of 
April,  1858,  everybody  was  ready  to  plant 
cotton,  and  on  that  night  the  levee  was 
broken.  It  was  a  bad  crevasse,  six  hundred 
yards  wide  and  nearly  or  quite  five  feet 
deep,  and  admitted  an  immense  volume  of 
water.  The  roar  of  the  rushing  torrent 
could  be  heard  more  than  a  mile  in  every 
direction,  and  the  overflow  was  general  and 
complete.  After  two  weeks  the  river  fell 
rapidly,  and  about  the  twenty-third  of  the 
month  was  well  within  its  banks;  another 
flood,  however,  was  coming,  and  the  river, 
already  under  its  influence,  was  beginning 
again  to  rise.  The  levee  authorities  and 
the  planters  interested  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, all  the  hands  in  the  district  subject 
to  levee  duty  were  ordered  out,  two  hun- 
dred men  were  put  to  work,  and  in  five 
days  the  breach  was  closed.  The  new 
levee  was  not  a  little  after  the  old  style, 
being  tall  and  slender,  but  experts  thought 
it  might  survive  if  the  river  should  not  stand 
against  it  more  than  two  or  three  weeks. 
Whether  the  Mississippi  had  permitted  it  to 
be  built  from  complaisance  or  inadvertence 
will,  probably,  never  be  known;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  for  two  months  no  reasonable 
efforts  were  spared  to  break  it.  .  From  the 
first  of  May  until  after  the  first  of  July  the 
river  stood  against  it,  usually  at  a  high  stage, 
and  at  one  time  higher  than  that  which 
had  proved  fatal  to  its  predecessor.  The 
people  who  had  had  it  built  and  its  fiiends 
— it  had  many  friends  all  along  down  the 
river,  for  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  miles, 
who  would  suffer  severely  if  it  should  come 
to  grief — were  almost  in  despair ;  the  neigh- 
bors sat  up  with  it  night  after  night.  Time 
wore  on;  cotton  was  growing  rapidly;  the 
river  stood  high  upon  the  very  steep  slope 
pf  the  levee;  the  levee,  tough  and  stanch 
though  a  light  weight,  stood  up  against  the 
river,  each  apparently  determined  to  fight 
it  out  on  that  line  if  it  should  take  all  sum- 
mer. At  last  the  river,  beaten  for  once, 
retired  from  the  contest.  King  Cotton  was 
in  the  ascendant,  the  elements  had  been 
propitious,  and,  though  planted  a  month 
later  than  usual,  the  crop  was  a  full  one. 
The  work  of  two  hundred  men  for  five  days 
in  building  that  inartistic  levee  saved  a 
cotton  crop  worth  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars. 

There  are  various  perils  to  which  levees 
are  exposed  during  the  season  of  their  use- 
fulness, but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
every  part  of  the  line  is  equally  in  jeopardy 


or  requires  the  same  kind  or  degree  of 
attention.  Levees  built  after  the  more  mod- 
em fashion,  with  ample  height  and  base, 
can  usually  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves with  only  a  general  supervision  even 
when  the  river  stands  at  high-water  maiL 
Numerous  strings,  however,  not  so  weQ 
constructed  or  unfortunately  located  need, 
during  the  critical  season,  constant  watching 
and  frequent  mending  and  patching.  The 
dangers  are  either  in  the  levee  itself  or  its 
position  with  reference  to  the  river-bank. 

Some  old  levees  are,  to  speak  hyperboli- 
cally,  "  full  of  craw-fish."  These  litdc  ani- 
mals make  their  way  through  and  come  out 
on  the  inner  side  near  the  base,  and  in  a 
levee  so  affected  are  numerous  litde  round 
holes  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  through 
each  of  which  flows  a  brisk  stream.  Whue 
the  water  nms  clear  there  is  no  danger,  bat 
when  a  craw- fish  hole  runs  muddy  water 
disintegration  is  taking  place  in  the  interior, 
and  at  any  moment  the  undermined  levee 
may  sink  below  the  water-line  and  a  CI^ 
vasse  may  follow.  There  are  two  modes  of 
treating  craw-fish  holes :  first,  to  grope  in 
the  water  outside  the  levee  till  the  hole  is 
found,  then  stop  it  with  a  sand-bag  or 
otherwise.  This  is  the  best  way  if  the  hole 
can  be  found ;  otherwise  the  surest  plan  is 
to  build  around  the  inner  hole  a  miniature 
circular  levee  rising  to  the  level  of  the  river, 
and  in  this,  as  in  a  bowl,  the  water  reniains 
tranquil. 

Some  levees  are  leaky  because  of  their 
deficiency  in  dimensions,  others  on  account 
of  the  permeable  character  of  the  earth  of 
which  they  are  composed ;  these  are  always 
in  danger.  Others  are  in  danger  because  of 
their  exposed  position — the  wind  having  a 
clear  sweep  for  many  miles,  and  hurling 
water  against  the  embankment  during  die 
prevalence  of  heavy  storms. 

What  to  do  for  an  endangered  levee  d^ 
pends,  of  course,  upon  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case.  The  materials  em- 
ployed are  stakes,  boards,  brush,  earth- 
loose  and  in  guiiny-bags.  These  last, 
though  costly,  are  in  the  end  the  cheapest 
and  best  ammunition  for  *'  fighting  water." 
They  should  always  be  held  in  readiness 
and  used  profusely  in  cases  of  emergency. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  protection  afforded  by  the  kvee 
system,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  developed^ 
was  and  is  essentially  imperfect  and  pie> 
carious.  A  very  grave  danger  of  overflow 
annually  recurs,  and^  the  partial  security 
which  has  been  attained  is  hdd  only  I9 
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Tigilance  of  a  most  trying  character.  The 
kpse  of  time  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the 
security  of  the  country.  The  crisis  of  one 
year  safely  overpast  affords  no  augury  for 
like  immunity  in  the  next,  which  may  be  a 
"  big-water  "  year.  If  the  banks  were  stable 
the  levees  might  be  gradually  increased  in 
dimensions,  thus  adding  to  the  security 
which  they  afford ;  as  it  is,  the  reproduction 
of  levees  annually  absorbed  by  the  insatiate 
river  exhausts  the  local  resources  of  the 
country. 

The  levee  systems  of  the  past  and 
the  present  have  been  considered  from  a 
strictly  practical  and  unprofessional  stand- 
point. What  of  the  levee  of  the  future? 
Since  the  reclamation  of  the  swamp  by  the 
action  of  the  general  Government  has  be- 
come a  possibihty,  plans  for  that  region 
have  taken  a  wider  range.  Formerly  en- 
gineers, accepting  the  existing  system,  con- 
fined themselves  to  its  ameUoration.  Now 
the  old  ideas  are  modified,  and  new  and 
utterly  diverse  theories  of  reclamation  are 
promulgated.  The  commission  of  1874 
designed  an  elaborate  levee  system,  by 
which  the  lines  in  the  more  northern  portion 
of  the  region  to  be  leveed  would  be  placed 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  immediate 
margin,  so  as  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible 
tiie  ultimate  doom  of  the  works — falling 
into  the  nver.  This  was  an  old  idea,  but 
it  was  modified  by  the  new  idea  of  an  aux- 
iliary system  more  closely  following  the 
banks.  This  last  is  a  concession  to  mercy, 
for  without  the  auxiliary  line  the  riparian 
proprietors  would  probably  find  themselves 
wholly  unprotected,  because,  under  most  of 
the  plans  for  extra  permanent  levees,  the 
lines  would  be  placed  behind  their  planta- 
tions, not  in  front.  Under  such  circum- 
stances they  could  appreciate  vividly  iEsop's 
fiible  of  the  firogs  and  their  two  kings, — 
Log  and  Stork, — and,  like  the  frogs,  they 
would,  after  trying  both,  infinitely  prefer 
King  Log. 

Besides  the  long-range  levee  with  its  aux- 
iliary line,  two  modes  of  reclamation  have 
been  proposed  which  reduce  the  levees  to  a 
very  subordinate  element,  and,  indeed,  may 
make  it  possible  to  dispense  with  them 
altogether.  The  first  of  these,  called  the 
**  outlet  system,"  is,  in  efiect,  that  the  river 
be  relieved  of  its  superfluous  waters  by 
making  outlets  which  will  carry  off  a  large 
proportion  of  the  floods  through  the  delta  to 
die  gulf;  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
course  of  the  Red  River  be  diverted  so  that 
its  floods  may  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by 


another  route,  not  contributing  to  the  super- 
abundance of  the  Mississippi.  The  with- 
drawal of  so  much  water  would,  it  is  in- 
sisted, lower  the  flood-line  for  an  indefinite 
distance  up  the  river,  preventing  overflows 
in  future  and  keeping  the  river  easily  under 
the  control  of  the  levees. 

The  system  offered  by  Captain  Eads  is 
the  precise  opposite  of  the  "  outlet  system." 
He  would  close  all  oudets  and  all  island 
chutes,  permit  no  water  to  escape,  confine 
it  all  closely,  and  make  it  work  its  passage 
to  the  gulf  by  diligently  dredging  out  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  He  proposes  to  bring 
the  channel  to  a  uniform  width  and  there- 
by, as  he  asserts,  secure  a  uniform  depth 
and  uniform  velocity,  these  three  constitut- 
ing, according  to  his  theory,  the  great 
desiderata. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  of  1878- 
79,  Captain  Eads,  at  the  request  of  a  mem- 
ber, appeared  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  expressed  his  views  on 
this  subject  at  some  length.  From  his  re- 
marks it  appears  that  his  plan  is  very  am- 
bitious and  exhaustive,  including  everything 
that  could  be  desired  as  well  for  the  perfect 
navigation  of  the  river  as  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  swamp.     He  says : 

"  By  bringing  the  river  channel  to  an  approxima- 
tively  uniform  width  a  uniform  depth  of^  channel 
must  result  A  channel  of  uniform  width  will  not  be 
subject  to  these  constant  alterations  of  current  veloc- 
ity,  and  the  caving  of  the  banks  must  necessarily 
cease.  A  uniform  width  of  the  river,  therefore, 
implies  a  uniform  depth,  and  this  means  at  least 
twenty  feet  of  water,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
through  eleven  hundred  miles  of  navigation  to  the 
sea.  But  a  uniform  width  of  channel  means  more 
than  this ;  it  means  the  prevention  of  caving  banks 
and  the  loss  of  valuable  farms  and  improvements 
thereon.  It  means  far  more  than  this ;  it  implies 
the  reclamation  and  protection  of  thirty-seven  mou- 
sand  square  miles  of  the  richest  alluvial  territory  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  for  a  uniformity  of  channel 
width  also  implies  a  lower  flood-line,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  lifting  this  vast  and  fertile  area  above  the 
level  and  bejrond  the  devastation  of  the  annual 
floods  of  the  river.*' 

Again — as  if  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure — he  says : 

"Any  further  reduction  in  the  flood-line  which 
might  be  found  necessary  after  the  correction  oif  the 
river,  could  be  obtained  by  one  or  two,  or  possibly 
three,  iudicious  cut-offs  somewhere  above  the  moutn 
of  Red  River.  The  effect  of  each  cut-off  would  be  to 
lower  the  flood-line  throughout  the  entire  alluvial 
region  above  it." 

To  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  is  con- 
sidered excellent  marksmanship,  but  Cap- 
tain Eads  proposes  to  surpass  this  ballvslvc 
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performance  by  bringing  down  three,  birds 
in  high  feather  at  that — i.  e,y  to  convert  the 
Mississippi  River  into  a  veritable  "inland 
sea,"  with  a  perennially  perfect  stage  of 
water;  fully  to  reclaim  a  vast  territory  equiv- 
alent in  area  to  two  or  three  of  our  smaller 
States;  to  "correct"  the  Mississippi,  break  it 
of  its  bad  habit  of  carving  off  its  banks,  and 
teach  it  to  deport  itself  like  other  respect- 
able rivers.  He  leaves  absolutely  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Only  exacting  and  unrea- 
sonable people  could  demand  of  him  in 
addition  the  extirpation  of  chills,  mosquitoes, 
and  cotton- worms.  I  f  he  will  perform  what  is 
promised  in  this  programme  he  will  "  outdo 
his  former  outdoings  " — the  St.  Louis  bridge 
and  the  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

However,  luxuries  must  be  paid  for — the 
cost  will  be  fearful.  On  this  point  Captain 
Eads  is  re-assuring,  though  a  trifle  vague. 
Speaking  of  the  whole  project,  he  says : 

''This  can  be  accomplished  for  a  sum  entirely 
within  the  ability  of  the  Government,  and  one  really 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  me  benefits  which  would  flow  from  such  im- 
provement." 

Of  course,  "  facts  and  figures  "  must  come 
later.      Even   approximate   estimates  can- 


not be  furnished  until  after  a  thorough  and 
accurate  survey  of  the  whole  proposed 
work  shall  have  been  made. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  each  of  these 
theories  encounters  hostile  criticism.  Against 
the  outlet  system  it  is  alleged  that  the  per- 
manent effect  of  an  oudet  is  to  raise,  not  to 
depress,  the  flood-line  of  the  river  for  in- 
definite distances  above  it.  Of  the  Eads 
plan  a  very  material  feature  is  that  the  river, 
confined  in  a  channel  of  uniform  width, 
shall  scour  out  its  owix  bottom,  and,  thus 
deepening  the  channel,  reduce  the  flood-line. 
The  objection  is  that  the  true  bottom  of  the 
river,  underlying  gravel,  sand,  and  silt  d^ 
posited  upon  it,  is  composed  of  tough  blue 
clay,  which  is  not  likely  to  yield  to  the  abra- 
sion of  the  current.  Its  refiractory  charac- 
ter, it  is  insisted,  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
contemplated  deepening  process  before  any 
useful  results  had  been  accomplished. 

Which  of  these  projects  is  the  true  ideal 
scientific  way  by  which  the  great  river  is 
destined  to  be  ultimately  bridled,  bitted, 
tamed,  and  run  in  harness,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  They  constitute,  with  the  objections 
urged  against  each,  an  interesting  scientific 
problem  worthy  of  the  careful  consideradoD 
of  engineers  and  legislators. 
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Colonel  Hartright,  of  "  Hartright 
Hall,"  in  Surrey  County,  on  James  River,  is 
a  Virginian  of  the  old  regime,  I  speak  of 
him  in  the  present  tense,  going  back  in 
memory  a  score  of  years,  and  fancying 
that  the  worthy  gentleman  is  still  alive, — 
the  type  of  a  race  which  has  disappeared, 
or  is  every  hour  assuming  a  new  phase  and 
different  characteristics. 

Let  us  leave  the  dust  and  din  of  cities, 
and,  descending  the  broad  current  of  the 
James,  land  at  the  wharf  running  far  into 
the  stream,  and  walk  up  to  the  old  manor- 
house,  embowered  in  the  foliage  of  its 
ancient  oaks.  It  is  a  plain  weather-board 
building  of  large  size,  with  wings,  a  long 
veranda,  innumerable  outhouses,  a  great 
bam  and  stables  in  the  rear ;  and  the  exten- 
sive grounds,  covered  with  the  greenest  turf, 
are  overshadowed  by  clumps  of  trees,  whose 
leaves  whisper  low  as  the  breeze  stirs  them. 

Everything  about  the  place  is  old.  The 
stone  steps  are  worn  by  the  feet  of  many 


generations,  and  moss  grows  in  the  inter- 
stices. Some  plaster  has  fallen  from  the 
ceiUng  of  the  veranda.  The  heavy  door, 
which,  winter  and  summer,  stands  hospita- 
bly open,  and  is  scarcely  secured  at  night 
(for  the  huge,  rusty  key  turns  with  difficulty 
in  the  huge,  rusty  lock),  has  made  a  dcq) 
furrow  in  the  floor;  and  within,  all  b 
equally  suggestive  of  old  times.  The  haB, 
which  runs  through  the  house,  is  broad  and 
roomy,  with  cane-bottomed  lounges  on 
each  side;  and  its  walls  are  wainscoted 
with  dark  oak.  On  this  wainscoting  hang 
branching  stags'-homs,  game-bags,  fowling- 
pieces,  fishing-rods,  engravings  of  fiunoos 
race-horses,  and  a  number  of  portraits,  in 
plain  oaken  frames,  of  members  of  the 
family  who  flourished  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  Hartrights.  Here  is  the  likeness  of 
Colonel  William  Hartright,  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne,  who  went  to  England,  knew 
Bolingbroke  and  Addison,  and  was  a  gaj 
wit  and  gallant,  as  you  might,  indeed,  fiuqr 
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is  sparkling  eyes,  his  gracious  smile, 
\  handsome  face,  framed  in  the  flow- 
Is  of  his  peruke.  Beside  him  is  the 
:  of  his  daughter,— a  little  flower  of 
ing-time,  with  a  rose  in  her  hair  and 
xses   in  her  cheeks, — the  blue  silk 

running  down  into  a  long  point, 
learly  defining  her  slender  figure. 
to  these  you  may  see  another  old 
,  Carter  Hartright,  who  "fought  for 
Charles,"  and  found  Virginia  there- 
safer  place  than  England ;  and  fur- 
i,  the  Hartrights  male  and  female  of 
;enerations,  including  the  brave  young 
I  who  fell  at  Brandy  wine.  These  por- 
re  the  only  evidences  that  the  family 
ice  wealthy  and  distinguished.  All 
the  house  is  plain  and  unpretending, 
miture  is  old-fashioned; — the  hard, 
irmed  sofas,  the  tall-backed  chairs, 
KX)lored  sideboard,  belong  to  another 
The  high,  narrow  mantel-piece  rises 
I  broad  fire-place  with  plain  old  and- 
m  which  a  thousand  wagon-loads  of 
have  burned  away.  On  the  small 
^-panes  are  scratched  the  names  of 
and  maidens  long  crumbled  \o  dust. 
>ut  the  Hall  is  antique,  plain,  un- 
ig,  home-like,  and  takes  you  back 
past  time  and  its  people, 
ger  in  memory  over  these  details  of 
nest  old  country-house,  thinking  of 
lie,  the  laughter,  the  gay  carnival  of 
^  there  when  I  was  young, 
to  speak  more  especially  of  the 
of  the  mansion — Colonel  Hartright. 
le  is,  seated  in  his  easy -chair  on  the 
reading  his  newspaper;  let  me  at- 
to  draw  his  portrait.  The  colonel  is 
tin,  and  nearly  seventy  years  of  age, 
1  hale  and  hearty.  His  hair  is  gray, 
1  abundant,  and  is  pushed  back  behind 
-s,  and  falls  on  his  shoulders.  The 
iion  of  his  face  is  channing.  The 
5t  smile  habitually  lights  it  up,  and 
le  speaks  his  voice  can  only  be  de- 

by  the  word  caressante.  It  is  full 
iplicity,  mUdness,  and  sweetness; 
iance  at  the  penetrating  eyes  of  the 

is  suflicient  to  convince  you  that 
a  man  of  extraordinary  force  of 
jer.  His  dress  is  the  plainest  of  the 
It  consists  of  an  old,  shabby,  short- 
I  dress  coat,  with  a  high  collar,  a  long 
at,  worn  with  use,  drab  pantaloons, 
dded  shoes.  Beside  him  is  an  ancient 
hat,  discolored  by  exposure,  while 
t  and  old  hands  are  tanned  by  sun 
ad. 


You  would  not  imagine  from  his  plain, 
almost  poor,  appearance  that  he  is  the 
largest  land-holder  of  the  region,  or  from 
his  age  that  he  is  still  an  ardent  fox- 
hunter.  But  such  is  the  fact.  On  the 
coldest  morning  of  winter  the  old  master 
of  Hartright  Hall  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
saddle  by  daybreak,  and  his  large,  dappled 
hunter,  requiring  knees  and  wrists  of  iron, 
still  leads  the  sport,  over  every  obstacle, 
in  the  wake  of  the  hounds  yonder,  bay- 
ing hoarsely  as  they  drag  the  blocks  to 
which  they  are  attached.  Once  the  col- 
onel was  a  famous  cock-fighter,  taking  huge 
pride  in  his  "  spangles,"  and  boasting  that 
his  breed  was  the  finest  in  Virginia.  But 
this  he  has  long  since  given  up. 

Still  his  old  taste  lingers,  and  now  and 
then  he  disappears  in  a  mysterious  manner, 
for  a  few  days,  and  on  his  return  gives 
no  account  of  himself.  He  has  ridden 
twenty  miles  to  see  a  main  of  cocks,  and 
has  enjoyed  it  with  the  ardor  of  youth ;  as 
he  still  enjoys  a  fox-hunt  with  his  old 
neighbor,  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Stratton  is  an 
enthusiast  in  hounds,  and  our  old  colonel 
will  tell  you,  with  admiration,  how  he  acted 
when  his  favorite,  Romulus,  "  cut " — that  is 
to  say,  did  not  follow  the  scent,  but,  seeing 
the  fox  doubling,  took  a  short  cut  to  reach 
him.  Mr.  Stratton  drew  rein  thereupon, 
groaning  out : 

**  Romulus  has  cut,  gentlemen !  " 

"  No  matter,  Mr.  Stratton,"  was  the  reply; 
"  don't  take  it  so  much  to  heart." 

But  the  old  fox-hunter  shook  his  head, 
pathetically. 

"  I  appreciate  your  kindness,  gentlemen," 
he  said,  mournfully,  "but  my  feelings  are 
too  much  for  me.  Romulus  has  cut.  I  am 
going  home,  gentlemen !  " 

Which  anecdote  old  Colonel  Hartright 
relates  with  evident  admiration  of  the  feel- 
ing exhibited  by  his  neighbor. 

He  is  a  strong  Southerner  and  Democrat, 
swearing  by  the  "  Richmond  Enquirer," 
whose  founder,  "  old  Tom  Ritchie,"  he  con- 
siders the  greatest  of  all  editors,  dead  or 
alive ;  and  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  him  talk 
politics  with  old  Phil  Warrington,  a  neigh- 
bor, who  is  an  ardent  Whig.  When  these 
two  worthies  discuss  political  affairs,  they 
pass  by  slow  degrees  from  the  courteous  and 
friendly  to  the  indignant,  and  fi-om  the  in- 
dignant to  the  quarrelsome.  They  scowl  at 
each  other ;  they  both  talk  at  once  in  a  very 
loud  tone ;  and  the  resolutions  of  '98,  and 
the  characters  of  Adams,  Jefferson,  Calhoun, 
and  Jackson  are  the  topics  o(  axv^c^  ^^- 
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ment.  When  the  friends  have  fought  thus 
for  two  hours  with  indignant  wrath,  they 
quietly  begin  to  laugh,  and  drop  the  dis- 
cussion. The  colonel  temporarily  disap- 
pears, comes  back  followed  by  a  youthful 
African,  bearing  on  a  waiter  a  pitcher  of 
iced  toddy,  and  the  foes  proceed  to  hobnob 
peacefully. 

The  old  colonel  is  hospitable  to  the  echo, 
and  is  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  the 
Hall  is  crammed  with  guests.  It  is  never 
quite  full,  for  if  all  the  chambers  are  occu- 
pied, mattresses  are  spread  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  dining-room,  everywhere.  In  the 
memory  of  man,  the  mansion  has  scarcely 
ever  been  entirely  without  guests.  Through- 
out the  entire  summer  and  autumn,  the 
broad  mahogany  dining- table— dark  with 
age,  but  shining  like  a  mirror — is  crowded. 
It  groans  with  a  profusion  of  every  edible 
of  the  land  and  water;  and  the  more  his 
guests  consume,  the  greater  the  colonel's 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Without  visitors, 
he  seems  to  miss  something  and  is  not  happy; 
especially  young  people,  for  they  are  his  par- 
ticular favorites,  and  love  him  dearly  in 
return.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  him 
seated  in  the  large  parlor,  watching  them 
play  "  fox  and  geese,"  "  blind-man's-buff," 
or  "  hunt  the  slipper."  He  looks  on  with 
pleased  smiles  over  the  top  of  his  newspa- 
per, never  complains  of  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion, and  is  even  reported, on  one  occasion, 
to  have  suffered  himself  to  be  blindfolded, 
and  joined  in  tlie  blind  man's  game.  If  the 
young  people  wish  to  dance,  they  beg  him 
to  play  for  them — for  one  of  the  colonel's 
accomplishments  is  his  performance  on  the 
violin.  He  xt&\%\&  pro  formd^  and  begs  to  be 
left  in  peace.  But  the  young  people  know 
what  the  result  will  be,  and  redouble  their 
urging.  Whereupon  the  colonel  yields,  de- 
claring that  they  are  the  greatest  of  pests ; 
takes  his  ancient  fiddle  from  its  ca^,and  soon 
the  "  Snow-bird  on  the  ash-bank,"  or  some 
other  famous  reel,  fills  the  large  apartment 
with  its  contagious  mirth.  The  lines  are 
formed ;  the  young  men  and  maidens  dart 
from  end  to  end  of  the  room,  with  glowing 
cheeks ;  and  the  loud,  rejoiceful  music  roars 
on  without  cessation,  the  colonel  swaying 
from  side  to  side,  patting  his  foot,  and 
sawing  away  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth. 
When  the  reel  ends,  the  young  maidens  rush 
to  him,  throw  their  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  kiss  him  energetically,  by  way  of  thanks. 
They  then  form  a  group  around  him,  and 
demand  "  a  story,"  which  the  colonel  pro- 
ceeds  to   tell.      It  is  sometimes  a   ghost 


story,  related  with  imposing  solemDity; 
sometimes  a  love  afl^ir,  when  his  tone  is 
full  of  a  lurking  humor.  The  latter  he  fol- 
lows with  advice  to  the  youths.  A  young 
man,  he  says,  should  never  omit  an  oppor- 
tunity of  squeezing  his  sweetheart's  hand. 
The  boys,  he  adds,  are  not  as  ardent  nov 
as  they  were  in  his  time.  When  he  was 
young,  he  more  than  once  swam  swollen 
streams  on  horseback  to  see  his  sweetheart, 
and  had  galloped  twenty  miles  at  night, 
thrown  a  nosegay  into  her  open  chamber- 
window,  and  galloped  back.  To  dance  a 
reel  with  her,  he  would  have  ridden  through 
the  woods  on  fire  I  Once,  he  says,  it  was 
the  fashion  to  approach  a  young  lady  with 
an  air  of  deference,  bow  to  the  ground, 
and  request,  in  a  tone  of  deep  respect, 
the  honor  and  pleasure  of  her  hand  in 
the  minuet.  Now  the  young  men  lounged 
up  lazily,  ducked  their  heads,  and  asked 
carelessly  if  the  maidens  "  wanted  to 
dance."  Shocking,  shocking !  It  was  not 
so  in  his  time,  and  everything  and  every- 
body seemed  to  be  deteriorating  more  and 
more ! 

No  dhe  has  ever  charged  the  colonel  with 
being  an  **  aristocrat,"  which  his  plain  old 
house,  his  plain  old  manners,  and  his  uni- 
form and  equal  courtesy  to  high  and  low, 
rich   and   poor,  seemed   to  render  absurd. 
Still,  he  has  a  great  regard  for  the  "  good 
old  families,"  and  repudiates  as  a  ridiculous 
fallacy  the  doctrine  that  all  men  are  equaL 
"  If  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  originated  that  idea- 
in  this  country,**  he  says,  **  meant  that  alE 
honest  men  had  a  right  to  a  voice  in  th^ 
government,  he  was  right ;  if  he  meant  that 
all  men  are  ecjual  in  another  and  the  gen^ 
eral  sense,  he  uttered  an  absurdity.    Me» 
are  like  animals — the  character  of  the  parents 
descends  to  the  offspring.     The  colt  of  •• 
thorough-bred  is  a  racer,  and  the  child  ^^ 
an  honest  man  is  apt  to  be  honest,  as  the 
child  of  a  sneak  is  likely  to  be  a  sneaL  ^ 
gentleman  is  a  gentleman ;  money  and  fine 
clothes  do  not  make  a  man  one,  nor  £amil}« 
either,   for  some   of   the    best    gentlemen 
in  reality  I've  ever  known  have  been  poor 
and    humble.      And    as    to    money,  who 
attaches  any  importance  to  that  ?    There's 
old  Tom  Lackland,  across  the  river,  who 
has    an    execution  served  on   him   every 
month  in  the  year,  and  lives  in  an  old  rat- 
tletrap of  a  house  that  scarcely  keeps  the 
rain  out — is  he  less  of  a  gentleman  than  Mr. 
Threepercent,  his  neighbor  ?    Mr.  Threeptf- 
cent  could  buy  him  out  easily;  but  if  the 
British  marched  into  Virginia,  old  Tom 
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I  shoulder  a  musket,  and  Threepercent 
I  not.  Tom  would  give  a  poor  creature 
St  dollar  in  the  world,  and  Mr.Threeper- 
rould  turn  the  unfortunate  one  away 
his  door  with  a  curse.  Which  is  the 
gentleman,  the  purse-proud  shaver,  in 
lossy  broadcloth,  or  old  Tom,  in  his 
•y  coat  ?  It  is  the  kindly,  honest  heart 
nakes  the  gentleman,  my  son,  and  if 
nmer  of  it  wears  a  homespun  coat  and 
I  ditch  or  drives  the  plane,  what  matter 

The  gentleman  is  there." 
us  does  the  worthy  colonel  discourse 
classes  in  society,  and  he  seems  to 
pleasure  in  illustrating  his  views  by 
nee  to  Mr.  Threepercent.  He  does 
ke  that  worthy.  He  frowns  as  he 
\  by  the  land  once  old  Tom  Lackland's, 
Mr.  Threepercent's,  and  I  fear  is  at 
imes  a  terrible  aristocrat. 
:  the  aged  colonel  gives  himself  little 
e  about  the  outside  world  and  its  pur- 
His  world  is  Hartright  Hall  and  the 
around  it;  his  children,  from  young 
ful,  the  future  head  of  the  house,  to 
ttle  maiden  of  ten,  who  spends  half 
me  on  his  lap;  and  Mrs.  Hartright, 
all,  gray-haired,  sweetly  smiling  old 
,  with  whom  he  has  journeyed  through 
from  the  era  when  they  were  both 
:heeked  and  in  their  teens,  to  the 
It  With  the  old  Hall  and  its  in- 
•  the  colonel  is  quite  content.  He 
s  to  live  and  die  here,  keeping  up  the 
^,  and  preserving,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
»ld  habits  and  traditions  of  the  past, 
lese,  the  Christmas  festivities  are  the 
interesting  and  delightful.  At  this 
is  season,  you  may  see  Hartright  Hall 
its  splendor.  The  whole  great  Hart- 
clan,  from  far  and  near,  assemble, 
the  venerable  mansion  blooms  like 
wer-bed   with    brilliant    dresses,   rosy 


cheeks,  and  smiles.and  laughter.  For  days 
preceding,  dances,  sleigh-rides,  great  din- 
ners, and  endless  games  are  the  order  of  the 
day  and  night,  and  all  look  forward  to  the 
crowning  festivity.  The  Hall  is  half  buried 
in  evergreens,  which  crown  the  portraits, 
festoon  the  wainscoting,  and  make  bowers 
for  lovers  in  the  alcoves.  At  night,  on 
Christmas  eve,  the  colonel  himself  hangs  up 
the  stockings  and  acts  the  part  of  old  St. 
Nick,  waking  early,  and  listening  to  the 
laughter  and  delight  of  the  young  ones  as 
they  seize  the  stockings  and  retire  to  bed 
again  to  examine  their  hidden  treasure.  The 
day  follows :  everybody  "  catches  "  every- 
body ;  breakfast,  and  attendance  at  the 
neighboring  church  succeed,  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  grand  Christmas  dinner,  lighted 
by  candles  in  the  old  silver  branches,  heir- 
looms in  the  family.  A  great  crowd  fills  the 
table,  there  i§  an  uproar  of  voices  mingled 
with  laughter,  the  colonel  pushes  the  sherry 
and  Madeira  ^"  honest  old  wines,"  he  says), 
and  the  very  sleek-faced  Africans,  who  come 
and  go  with  endless  plates  and  dishes,  grin 
in  delighted  sympathy  with  the  time. 

Such  is  the  old  Virginian  of  the  old  regime^ 
in  his  old  Virginia  homestead.  He  has  his 
whims  and  foibles,  his  eccentricities  and 
prejudices,  but  almost  all  of  them  are  kindly 
and  amiable.  Here  and  there,  in  remote 
localities,  these  old  worthies  of  another  age 
still  linger,  striving  to  preserve  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  but  alas!  that  whole 
generation  is  going.  Soon  the  Colonel 
Hartrights  will  be  extinct.  The  strong 
hands  which  shaped  the  Republic  have 
crumbled — the  sons  of  the  sires  are  pass- 
ing away,  also.  As  the  lofty  forms  defile 
before  us,  on  their  way  to  the  grave,  let  us 
salute  them.  There  is  time  enough,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  whirl  and  bustle,  to 
murmur  a  "  Hail  and  farewell !  " 
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J  hast   not  gold  ?     Why,  this  is  gold 
I  clustering  round  thy  forehead  white; 
were  it  weighed,  and  were  it  told, 
;:ould  not  say  its  worth  to-night ! 


Thou  hast  not  wit  ?     Why,  what  is  this 
Wherewith  thou  capturest  many  a  wight 

Who  doth  forget  a  tongue  is  his — 
As  I  well-nigh  forgot  to-night! 


Nor  station  ?     Well,  ah,  well !     I  own 
Thou  hast  no  place  assured  thee  quite ; 

So  now  I  raise  thee  to  a  throne ; 
Begin  thy  reign,  my  Queen,  to-night. 
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THE    MOTHER    BIRD. 


One  afternoon,  some  three  weeks  after 
Captain  Lemaitre  had  called  on  Madame 
Delphine,  the  priest  started  to  make  a  pas- 
toral call  and  had  hardly  left  the  gate  of 
his  cottage,  when  a  person,  overtaking  him, 
plucked  his  gown : 

"  P^re  Jerome " 

He  turned. 

The  face  that  met  his  was  so  changed 
with  excitement  and  distress  that  for  an 
instant  he  did  not  recognize  it. 

"Why,  Madame  Delphine " 

"Oh,  P^re  Jerome!  I  wan*  see  you  so 
bad,  so  bad !  Mo  ouU  dit  qui^ose^ — I  godd 
some'  to  tell  you." 

The  two  languages  might  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  one,  she  seemed  to  think. 

"  We  had  better  go  back  to  my  parlor," 
said  the  priest,  in  their  native  tongue. 

They  returned. 

Madame  Delphine's  very  step  was  altered, 
— nervous  and  inelastic.  She  swung  one 
arm  as  she  walked,  and  brandished  a  turkey- 
tail  fan. 

"I  was  glad,  yass,  to  kedge  you,"  she 
said,  as  they  mounted  the  front,  outdoor 
stair;  following  her  speech  with  a  slight, 
unmusical  laugh,  and  fanning  herself  with 
unconscious  fiuy. 

"/Jf'  chaudy^  she  remarked  again,  taking 
the  chair  he  offered  and  continuing  to  ply 
the  fan. 

P^re  Jerome  laid  his  hat  upon  a  chest  of 
drawers,  sat  down  opposite  her,  and  said,  as 
he  wiped  his  kindly  face: 

"  Well,  Madame  Carraze  ?  " 

Gentle  as  the  tone  was,  she  started,  ceased 
fanning,  lowered  the  fan  to  her  knee,  and 
commenced  smoothing  its  feathers. 

"  P^re  Jerome  "    She  gnawed  her 

lip  and  shook  her  head. 

"  Well  ?  " 

She  burst  into  tears. 

The  priest  rose  and  loosed  the  curtain  of 
one  of  the  windows.  He  did  it  slowly — as 
slowly  as  he  could,  and,  as  he  came  back, 
she  lifted  her  face  with  sudden  energy,  and 
excJaimed  : 


"  Oh,  P^re  Jerome,  de  law  is  brogue !  dc 
law  is  brogue !  I  brogue  it !  Twas  mel 
Twas  me ! " 

The  tears  gushed  out  again,  but  she  shut 
her  lips  very  tight,  and  dumbly  turned  away 
her  face.  P^re  Jerome  waited  a  litde  be- 
fore replying ;  then  he  said,  very  gendy : 

"  I  suppose  dad  muss  'ave  been  by  accy- 
den',  Madame  Delphine  ?  " 

The  littie  father  felt  a  wish — one  whid 
he  often  had  when  weeping  women  were 
before  him — that  he  were  an  angel  instead 
of  a  man,  long  enough  to  press  the  tearful 
cheek  upon  his  breast,  and  assure  the 
weeper  God  would  not  let  the  lawyers  and 
judges  hurt  her.  He  allowed  a  few  moments 
more  to  pass,  and  then  asked : 

"  N^est-ce-pas^  Madame  Delphine  ?  Daz 
ze  way,  aint  it  ?  " 

"  No,  P^re  Jerome,  no.  My  daughter 
— oh,  P^re  Jerome,  I  bethroath  my  lill'  girl 
— to  a  w'ite  man ! "  And  immediately 
Madame  Delphine  commenced  savagely 
drawing  a  thread  in  the  fabric  of  her  skirt 
with  one  trembling  hand,  while  she  drove 
the  fan  with  the  other.  "  Dey  goin*  git 
marry." 

On  the  priest's  face  came  a  look  of  pained 
surprise.     He  slowly  said : 

"  Is  dad  possib',  Madame  Delphine  ?  '\ 

"  Yass,"  she  replied,  at  first  without  lift- 
ing her  eyes ;  and  then  again,  "  Yass,"  look- 
ing full  upon  him  through  her  tears,  "  yass, 
'tis  tru'." 

He  rose  and  walked  once  across  the 
room,  returned,  and  said,  in  the  Creole  dia- 
lect: 

"  Is  he  a  good  man — without  doubt?" 

"  De  bez  in  God's  world! "  replied  Madame 
Delphine,  with  a  rapturous  smile. 

"  My  poor,  dear  friend,"  said  the  priest, 
"  I  am  afraid  you  are  being  deceivied  by 
somebody." 

There  was  the  pride  of  an  unswerving 
faith  in  the  triumphant  tone  and  smile  with 
which  she  replied,  raising  and  slowly  shaking 
her  head: 

"Ah-h,  no-o-o,  Mich6!  Ah-h,  no,  nol 
Not  by  Ursin  Lemaitre- Vigneviellc ! " 

P^re  Jerome  was  confounded.  He  turned 
again,  and,  with  his  hands  at  his  back  and  his 
eyes  cast  down,  slowly  paced  the  floor. 
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"  He  is  a  good  man,"  he  said,  by  and 
y,  as  if  he  thought  aloud.  At  length  he 
alted  before  the  woman. 

"  Madame  Delphine " 

The  distressed  glance  with  which  she 
ad  been  following  his  steps  was  lifted  to 
is  eyes. 

"  Suppose  dad  should  be  true  w'at  doze 
eop*  say  'bout  Ursin," 

^^Qui  ci  ga  ?  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  the 
iiadroone,  stopping  her  fan. 

Some  peop'  say  Ursin  is  crezzie." 
Ah,  Pire  Jerome  !  "  She  leaped  to  her 
et  as  if  he  had  smitten  her,  and  putting 
is  words  away  with  an  outstretched  arm 
id  wide-open  palm,  suddenly  hfted  hands 
id  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cried :  "  I  wizh 
\  God — I  wizh  to  God'—^'t  whole  worl' 
as  crezzie  dad  same  way ! "  She  sank, 
embling,  into  her  chair.  "  Oh,  no,  no," 
ie  continued,  shaking  her  head,  '^  'tis  not 
liche  Vignevielle  w'at*s  crezzie."  Her 
^es  lighted  with  sudden  fierceness.  "  'Tis 
ad  law  I  Dad  law  is  crezzie !  Dad  law  is 
fool ! " 

A  priest  of  less  heart-wisdom  might  have 
splied  that  the  law  is — ^the  law ;  but  Pere 
erome  saw  that  Madame  Delphine  was 
Kpecting  this  very  response.  Wherefore 
e  said,  with  gendeness : 

''  Madame  Delphine,  a  priest  is  not  a  bai- 
ff,  but  a  physician.    How  can  I  help  you  ?  " 

A  grateful  light  shone  a  moment  in  her 
yres,  yet  there  remained  a  piteous  hostility 
I  the  tone  in  which  she  demanded : 

"  Mais^  pou^quoi  y^  fe  cette  m^chanique 
%  t  What  business  had  they  to  make  that 
3ntraption  ?  " 

His  answer  was  a  shrug  with  his  palms 
ctended  and  a  short,  disclamatory  "Ah." 
[e  started  to  resume  his  walk,  but  turned 
>  her  again  and  said : 

«  Why  did  they  make  that  law  ?  Well, 
ley  made  it  to  keep  the  two  races  sepa- 
Lte:" 

Madame  Delphine  startled  the  speaker 
ith  a  loud,  harsh,  angry  laugh.  Fire  came 
om  her  eyes  and  her  lip  curled  ^ith  scorn. 

"  Then  they  made  a  lie,  P^re  Jerome ! 
^arate !  No-o-o  I  They  do  not  want  to 
*ep  us  separated ;  no,  no !  But  they  do 
ant  to  keep  us  despised  ! "  She  laid  her 
md  on  her  heart,  and  frowned  upward 
ith  physical  pain.  "  But,  very  well !  from 
hich  race  do  they  want  to  keep  my 
uighter  separate  ?  She  is  seven  parts 
hite !  The  law  did  not  stop  her  from  be- 
g  that ;  and  now,  when  she  wants  to  be 
white  man's  good  and  honest  wife,  shall 


that  law  stop  her  ?  Oh,  no  1 "  She  rose 
up.  "  No ;  I  will  tell  you  what  that  law  is 
made  for.  It  is  made  to— punish — my — 
child —  for — not — choosing —  her — father ! 
P^re  Jerome — my  God,  what  a  law  !  "  She 
dropped  back  into  her  seat.  The  tears 
came  in  a  flood,  which  she  made  no  attempt 
to  restrain. 

"  No,"  she  began  again — and  here  she 
broke  into  English — "  fo*  me  I  don'  kyare; 
but,  P^re  Jerome, — 'tis  fo'  dat  I  come  to  tell 
you,— dey  shall  not  punizh  my  daughter ! " 
She  was  on  her  feet  again,  smiting  her  heav- 
ing bosom  with  the  fan.  "  She  shall  marrie 
oo  she  want !  " 

P^re  Jerome  had  heard  her  out,  not  in- 
terrupting by  so  much  as  a  motion  of  the 
hand.  Now  his  decision  was  made,  and  he 
touched  her  softly  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 

"  Madame  Delphine,  I  want  you  to  go 
at  'ome.     Go  at  'ome." 

"  Wad  you  goin'  mague  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Nottin'.  But  go  at  *ome.  Kip  quite ; 
don'  put  you'se'f  sig.  I  goin'  see  Ursin. 
We  trah  to  figs  dat  law  fo'  you." 

"You  kin  figs  dad!"  she  cried,  with  a 
gleam  of  joy. 

"We  goin'  to  try,  Madame  Delphine. 
Adieu!" 

He  offered  his  hand.  She  seized  and 
kissed  it  thrice,  covering  it  with  tears,  at  the 
same  time  lifting  up  her  eyes  to  his  and 
murmuring : 

"  De  bez  man  God  evva  maque  I  " 

At  the  door  she  turned  to  offer  a  more 
convendonal  good-bye ;  but  he  was  follow- 
ing her  out,  bareheaded.  At  the  gate  they 
paused  an  instant,  and  then  parted  with  a 
simple  adieu,  she  going  home  and  he  re- 
turning for  his  hat,  and  starting  again  upon 
his  interrupted  business. 

Before  he  came  back  to  his  own  house, 
he  stopped  at  the  lodgings  of  Monsieur 
Vignevielle,  but  did  not  find  him  in. 

"  Indeed,"  the  servant  at  the  door  said, 
"  he  said  he  might  not  return  for  some  days 
or  weeks." 

So  P^re  Jerome,  much  wondering,  made 
a  second  detour  toward  the  residence  of  one 
of  Monsieur  Vignevielle's  employes. 

"Yes,"  said  the  clerk,  "his  instructions 
are  to  hold  the  business,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, in  suspense,  during  his  absence.  Every- 
thing is  in  another  name."  And  then  he 
whispered : 

"  Officers  of  the  Government  looking  for 
him.  Information  got  from  some  of  the 
prisoners  taken  months  agp  b^  \3afe  \ixv\\R^ 
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States  brig  Porpoise,  But" — a  still  softer 
whisper — "  have  no  fear ;  they  will  never 
find  him:  Jean  Thompson  and  Evariste 
Varrillat  have  hid  him  away  too  well  for 
that." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


TRIBULATION. 


The  Saturday  following  was  a  very  beau- 
tiful day.  In  the  morning  a  light  fall  of 
rain  had  passed  across  the  town,  and  all  the 
afternoon  you  could  see  signs,  here  and 
there  upon  the  horizon,  of  other  showers. 
The  ground  was  dry  again,  while  the  breeze 
was  cool  and  sweet,  smelling  of  wet  foliage 
and  bringing  sunshine  and  shade  in  fi-equent 
and  very  pleasing  alternation. 

There  was  a  walk  in  Pere  Jerome's  little 
garden,  of  which  we  have  not  spoken,  off 
on  the  right  side  of  the  cottage,  with  his 
chamber  window  at  one  end,  a  few  old  and 
twisted,  but  blossom-laden,  crape-myrtles  on 
either  hand,  now  and  then  a  rose  of  some 
unpretending  variety  and  some  bunches  of 
rue,  and  at  the  other  end  a  shrine,  in  whose 
blue  niche  stood  a  small  figure  of  Mary, 
with  folded  hands  and  uplifted  eyes.  No 
other  window  looked  down  upon  the  spot, 
and  its  seclusion  was  often  a  great  comfort 
to  Pere  Jerome. 

Up  and  down  this  walk,  but  a  few  steps 
in  its  entire  length,  the  priest  was  walking, 
taking  the  air  for  a  few  moments  after  a 
prolonged  sitting  in  the  confessional.  Peni- 
tents had  been  numerous  this  afternoon. 
He  was  thinking  of  Ursin. 

The  officers  of  the  Government  had  not 
found  him,  nor  had  Pere  Jerome  seen  him ; 
yet  he  beUeved  they  had,  in  a  certain  indi- 
rect way,  devised  a  simple  project  by  which 
they  could  at  any  time  "  figs  dad  law,"  pro- 
viding only  that  these  Government  officials 
would  give  over  their  search ;  for,  though 
he  had  not  seen  the  fiigitive,  Madame  Del- 
phine  had  seen  him,  and  had  been  the 
vehicle  of  communication  between  them. 
There  was  an  orange-tree,  where  a  mocking- 
bird was  wont  to  sing  and  a  girl  in  white  to 
walk,  that  the  detectives  wot  not  of.  The 
law  was  to  be  "  figs "  by  the  departure  of 
the  three  frequenters  of  the  jasmine-scented 
garden  in  one  ship  to  France,  where  the 
law  offered  no  obstacles. 

It  seemed  moderately  certain  to  those  in 
search  of  Monsieur  Vignevielle  (and  it  was 
true)  that  Jean  and  Evariste  were  his  har- 
borers;  but  for  all  that  the  hunt,  even  for 


clues,  was  vain.  The  little  banking  estab- 
lishment had  not  been  disturbed  Jean 
Thompson  had  told  the  searchers  certain 
facts  about  it,  and  about  its  gentle  p^opri^ 
tor  as  well,  that  persuaded  them  to  make  no 
move  against  the  concern,  if  the  same  rev^ 
lations  did  not  even  induce  a  relaxation  of 
their  efforts  for  his  personal  discovery. 

P^re  Jerome  was  walking  to  and  fio,  with 
his  hands  behind  him,  pondering  these  mat- 
ters. He  had  paused  a  moment  at  the  end 
of  the  walk  furthest  from  his  window,  and 
was  looking  around  upon  the  sky,  when, 
turning,  he  beheld  a  closely  veiled  female 
figure  standing  at  the  other  end,  and  knev 
instantly  that  it  was  Olive. 

She  came  forward  quickly  and  with  evi- 
dent eagerness. 

**  I  came  to  confession,"  she  said,  breath- 
ing hurriedly,  the  excitement  in  her  eyes 
shming  through  her  veil,  '*  but  I  find  I  am 
too  late." 

"  There  is  no  too  late  or  too  early  for  that; 
I  am  always  ready,"  said  the  priest  "But 
how  is  your  mother  ?  " 

«  Ah ! " 

Her  voice  failed. 

"  More  trouble  ?  " 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  have  made  trouble.  Oh,  P^ 
Jerome,  I  am  bringing  so  much  troul^e  upon 
my  poor  mother ! " 

P^re  Jerome  moved  slowly  toward  the 
house,  with  his  eyes  cast  down,  the  veiled 
girl  at  his  side. 

"It  is  not  your  fault,"  he  presently  said- 
And  after  anodier  pause :  "  I  thought  it  was 
all  arranged." 

He  looked  up  and  could  see,  even  through 
the  veil,  her  crimson  blush. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  in  a  low,  despair- 
ing voice,  dropping  her  face. 

"  What  is  the  difficulty  ?  "  asked  the  priest, 
stopping  in  the  angle  of  the  path,  where  it 
turned  toward  the  firont  of  the  house. 

She  averted  her  face,  and  began  pkkiDK 
the  thin  scales  of  bark  firom  a  crape-myrtle. 

"  Madame  Thompson  and  her  husband 
were  at  our  house  this  morning.  He  had 
told  Monsieur  Thompson  all  about  it- 
They  were  very  kind  to  me  at  first,  but  they 
tried "     She  was  weeping. 

"  What  did  they  try  to  do  ?  "  asked  the 
priest. 

"  They  tried  to  make  me  believe  he  ^ 
insane." 

She  succeeded  in  passing  her  handker- 
chief up  under  her  veil. 

"  And  I  suppose  then  your  poor  motbtf 
grew  angry,  eh  ?  " 
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'es ;  and  they  became  much  more  so, 
said  if  we  did  not  write,  or  send  a 
ig,  to   him^  within  twenty-four  hours, 

ing  the " 

iDgagement,''  said  P^re  Jerome. 
Tiey  would  give  him  up  to  the  Govem- 
Oh,  P^re  Jerome,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
killing  my  mother ! " 
s  bowed  her  head  and  sobbed. 
Vhere  is  your  mother  now  ?  " 
he  has  gone  to  see  Monsieur  Jean 
ipson.  She  says  she  has  a  plan  that 
natch  them  all.  I  do  not  know  what 
I  begged  her  not  to  go;  but  oh,  sir, 
r  crazy, — and — I  am  no  better." 
Ay  poor  child,"  said  P^re  Jerome, 
It  you  seem  to  want  is  not  absolution, 
elief  from  persecution." 
)h,  father,  I  have  committed  mortal 
-I  am  guilty  of  pride  and  anger." 
Nevertheless,"  said  the  priest,  starting 
rd  his  front  gate,  "  we  will  put  off  your 
ssion.  Let  it  go  until  to-morrow 
ling;  you  will  find  me  in  my  box  just 
■e  mass;  I  will  hear  you  Uien.  My 
.,  I  know  that  in  your  heart,  now,  you 
iidge  the  time  it  would  take ;  and  that 
;ht  There  are  moments  when  we  are 
n  place  even  on  penitential  knees.  It 
I  with  you  now.  We  must  find  your 
ler.  Go  you  at  once  to  your  house ;  if 
is  there,  comfort  her  as  best  you  can, 
keep  her  in,  if  possible ,  until  I  come.  If 
s  not  there,  stay ;  leave  me  to  find  her ; 
of  you,  at  least,  must  be  where  I  can 
wrord  to  you  promptly.  God  comfort 
uphold  you.  I  hope  you  may  find  her 
)me ;  tell  her,  for  me,  not  to  fear," — he 
i  the  gate-latch, — "  that  she  and  her 
jhter  are  of  more  value  than  many 
rows;  that  God's  priest  sends  her  that 
I  from  Him.  Tell  her  to  fix  her  trust 
le  great  Husband  of  the  Church,  and 
shall  yet  see  her  child  receiving  the 
e-giving  sacrament  of  matrimony.  Go ; 
aU,  in  a  few  minutes,  be  on  my  way  to 

lliompson's,  and  shall  find  her,  either 
I  or  wherever  she  is.  Go;  they  shall 
oppress  you.     Adieu !  " 

moment  or  two  later  he  was  in  the 
t  himself. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 
BY  AN   OATH. 

Ue  Jerome,  pausing  on  a  street-comer 
le  last  hour  of  sunlight,  had  wiped  his 
r  and  taken  his  cane  down  from  under 


his  arm  to  start  again,  when  somebody, 
coming  noiselessly  from  he  knew  not  where, 
asked,  so  suddenly  as  to  startle  him : 

"  Mich/,  commin  ye  pelle  la  rie  id  ? — how 
do  they  call  this  street  here  ?  " 

It  was  by  the  bonnet  and  dress,  dis- 
ordered though  they  were,  rather  than  by 
the  haggard  face  which  looked  distractedly 
around,  that  he  recognized  the  woman  to 
whom  he  replied  in  her  own  patois  : 

"  It  is  the  Rue  Burgundy.  Where  are 
you  going,  Madame  Delphine  ?  " 

She  almost  leaped  from  the  ground. 

"  Oh,  P^re  Jerome !  mo  pas  conn/, — I 
dunno.  You  know  w'ere's  dad  'ouse  of 
Mich6  Jean  Tomkin?  Mo  courri  Vi,  mo 
courri  ih, — mo  pas  capabe  li  trouve,  I  go 
(run)  here — there — I  cannot  find  it."  She 
gesticulated. 

"  I   am  going    there  myself,"   said  he ;  * 
"  but  why  do  you  want  to  see  Jean  Thomp- 
son, Madame  Delphine  ?  " 

"  I  ^blige'  to  see  'im ! "  she  replied,  jerk- 
ing herself  half  around,  one  foot  planted 
forward  with  an  air  of  excited  preoccupa- 
tion ;  "  I  god  some'  to  tell  *im  wad  I  *blig^ 
to  tell  'im  !  " 

"  Madame  Delphine " 

"Oh!  P^re  Jerome,  fo'  de  love  of  de 
good  God,  show  me  dad  way  to  de  *ouse  of 
Jean  Tomkin ! " 

Her  distressed  smile  implored  pardon  for 
the  rudeness. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  tell  him  ?  "  asked 
the  priest. 

"  Oh,  P^re  Jerome," — in  the  Qt^oXq  patois 
again, — "  I  am  going  to  put  an  end  to  all 
this  trouble — only  I  pray  you  do  not  ask 
me  about  it  now ;  every  minute  is  precious ! " 

He  could  not  withstand  her  look  of  en- 
treaty. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  and  they  went. 

Jean  Thompson  and  Doctor  Varrillat 
lived  opposite  each  other  on  the  Bayou 
road,  a  little  way  beyond  the  town  limits  as 
then  prescribed.  Each  had  his  large,  white- 
columned,  four-sided  house  among  the  mag- 
nolias,— his  huge  live-oak  overshadowing 
either  comer  of  the  darkly  shaded  garden, 
his  broad,  brick  walk  leading  down  to  the 
tall,  brick-pillared  gate,  his  square  of  bright, 
red  pavement  on  the  turf-covered  sidewalk, 
and  his  railed  platform  spanning  the  drain- 
ing-ditch,  with  a  pair  of  green  benches,  one 
on  each  edge,  facing  each  other  crosswise 
of  the  gutter.  There,  any  sunset  hour,  you 
were  sure  to  find  the  householder  sitting 
beside  his  cool-robed  matroU)  Vwo  at  >^^^ 
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slave-nurses  in  white  turbans  standing  at 
hand,  and  ah  excited  throng  of  fair  children, 
nearly  all  of  a  size. 

Sometimes,  at  a  beckon  or  call,  the  parents 
on  one  side  of  the  way  would  join  those  on 
the  other,  and  the  children  and  nurses  of 
both  families  would  be  given  the  liberty  of 
the  opposite  platform  and  an  ice-cream 
fund !  Generally  the  parents  chose  the 
Thompson  platform,  its  outlook  being  more 
toward  the  sunset. 

Such  happened  to  be  the  arrangement 
this  afternoon.  The  two  husbands  sat  on 
one  bench  and  their  wives  on  the  other, 
both  pairs  very  quiet,  waiting  respectfully 
for  the  day  to  die,  and  exchanging  only 
occasional  comments  on  matters  of  light 
moment  as  they  passed  through  the  mem- 
ory. During  one  term  of  silence  Madame 
Varrillat,  a  pale,  thin-faced,  but  cheerful- 
looking  lady,  touched  Madame  Thompson, 
a  person  of  two  and  a  half  times  her  weight, 
on  her  extensive  and  snowy,  bare  elbow, 
directing  her  attention  obliquely  up  and 
across  the  road. 

About  a  hundred  yards  distant,  in  the 
direction  of  the  river,  was  a  long,  pleasantly 
shaded  green  strip  of  turf,  destined  in  time 
for  a  sidewalk.  It  had  a  deep  ditch  on  the 
nearer  side,  and  a  fence  of  rough  cypress 
palisades  on  the  farther,  and  these  were 
overhung,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  row  of 
bitter-orange  trees  inside  the  inclosure,  and, 
on  the  other,  by  a  line  of  slanting  china- 
trees  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  ditch. 
Down  this  cool  avenue  two  figures  were 
approaching  side  by  side.  They  had  first 
attracted  Madame  Varrillat's  notice  by  the 
bright  play  of  simbeams  which,  as  they 
walked,  fell  upon  them  in  soft,  golden 
flashes  through  the  chinks  between  the 
palisades. 

Madame  Thompson  elevated  a  pair  of 
glasses  which  were  no  detraction  from  her 
very  good  looks,  and  remarked,  with  the 
serenity  of  a  reconnoitering  general : 

"  Pere  Jerome  et  cette  tntlatraisey 

All  eyes  were  bent  toward  them. 

"She  walks  like  a  man,"  said  Madame 
Varrillat,  in  the  language  with  which  the 
conversation  had  opened. 

**  No,"  said  the  physician,  "  like  a  woman 
in  a  state  of  high  nervous  excitement." 

Jean  Thompson  kept  his  eyes  on  the 
woman,  and  said : 

"She  must  not  forget  to  walk  like  a 
woman  in  the  State  of  Louisiana," — as  near 
as  the  pun  can  be  translated.  The  com- 
pany laughed.     Jean  Thompson  looked  at 


his  wife,  whose  applause  he  prized,  and  she 
answered  by  an  asseverative  toss  of  the  head, 
leaning  back  and  contriving,  with  some 
effort,  to  get  her  arms  folded.  Her  kug^ 
was  musical  and  low,  but  enough  to  make 
the  folded  arms  shake  gently  up  and  down. 

"  Pere  Jerome  is  talking  to  her,"  said  one. 
The  priest  was  at  that  moment  endeavoiing, 
in  the  interest  of  peace,  to  say  a  good  word 
for  the  four  people  who  sat  watching  his 
approach.     It  was  in  the  old  strain : 

"  Blame  them  one  part,  Madame  Dd- 
phine,  and  their  fathers,  mothers,  brothers, 
and  fellow-citizens  the  other  ninety-nine." 

But  to  everything  she  had  the  one  amiable 
answer  which  Pere  Jerome  ignored : 

"  I  am  going  to  arrange  it  to  satisfy 
everybody,  all  together.     Touthfcut!^ 

"They  are  coming  here,"  said  Madame 
Varrillat,  half  articulately. 

."Well,  of  course,"  murmured  another, 
and  the  four  rose  up,  smiling  courteously, 
the  doctor  and  attorney  advancing  and 
shaking  hands  with  the  priest 

No — P^re  Jerome  thanked  them— he 
could  not  sit  down. 

"  This,  I  believe  you  know,  Jean,  is  Mad- 
ame Delphine " 

The  quadroone  courtesied. 

"A  friend  of  mine,"  he  added,  smiling 
kindly  upon  her,  and  turning,  with  some- 
thing imperative  in  his  eye,  to  the  group- 
"She  says  she  has  an  important  private 
matter  to  communicate." 

"  To  me  ?  "  asked  Jean  Thompson. 

"  To  all  of  you ;  so  I  will Good- 
evening."  He  responded  nothing  to  A^ 
expressions  of  regret,  but  turned  to  Madame 
Delphine.     She  murmured  something. 

"  Ah !  yes,  certainly."  He  addre^ed  the 
company :  "  She  wishes  me  to  speak  for  hcf 
veracity ;  it  is  unimpeachable.  Well,  good- 
evening."     He  shook  hands  and  departed. 

The  four  resumed  their  seats,  and  turned 
their  eyes  upon  the  standing  figure. 

"  Have  you  something  to  say  to  us? 
asked  Jean  Thompson,  firowning  at  her  law- 
defying  bonnet. 

"  Oui''  replied  the  woman,  shrinking  to 
one  side,  and  laying  hold  of  one  of  the 
benches,  "  mo  ouU  dV  fou'  f'ose-^l  want  to 
tell  everything.  Miche  VignevUlU  la  p^^ 
homme  di  moune — the  best  man  in  the  worid; 
mo  pas  capabe  lifi  fracas — I  cannot  give  biifl 
trouble.  Mo  pas  capabe  non  ;  nCole  dV  ^ 
('ose''  She  attempted  to  fan  heiseU^  her 
face  turned  away  from  the  attorney,  and 
her  eyes  rested  on  the  ground. 

"  Take  a  seat,"  said  Doctor  Vanfllat,  with 
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le  suddenness,  starting  from  his  place 
I  gently  guiding  her  sinking  form  into  the 
ner  of  the  bench.  The  two  ladies  rose 
:  somebody  had  to  stand ;  the  two  races 
Id  not  both  sit  down  at  once — at  least 
in  that  public  manner. 
Your  salts,"  said  the  physician  to  his 
*.  She  handed  the  vial.  Madame  Del- 
tie  stood  up  again. 

We  will  all  go  inside,"  said  Madame 
>nip>son,  and  they  passed  through  the 
e  and  up  the  walk,  mounted  the  steps, 
I  entered  the  deep,  cool  drawing-room. 
Madame  Thompson  herself  bade  the 
idroone  be  seated. 

*  Well  ?  "  said  Jean  Thompson,  as  the  rest 
>k  chairs. 

*CVx/  drole — it*s  funny,"  said  Madame 
Iphine,  with  a  piteous  effort  to  smile, 
liat  nobody  thought  of  it.  It  is  so  plain. 
>u  have  only  to  look  and  see.  I  mean 
out  Olive."  She  loosed  a  button  in  the 
nt  of  her  dress  and  passed  her  hand  into 
r  bosom.  "  And  yet,  Olive  herself  never 
)ught  of  it.  She  does  not  know  a  word." 
The  hand  came  out  holding  a  miniature, 
idame  Varrillat  passed  it  to  Jean  Thomp- 
1. 

*  Ouala so popoy^  said  Madame  Delphine. 
Tiat  is  her  father." 

It  went  from  one  to  another,  exciting 
nuration  and  murmured  praise. 

*  She  is  the  image  of  him,"  said  Madame 
ompson,  in  an  austere  under-tone,  return- 
:  it  to  her  husband. 

Doctor  Varrillat  was  watching  Madame 
'Iphine.  She  was  very  pale.  She  had 
ised  a  trembling    hand    into    a   pocket 

her  skirt,  and  now  drew  out  another 
tare,  in  a  case  the  counterpart  of  the  first, 
t  reached  out  for  it,  and  she  handed  it 
him.     He  looked  at  it  a  moment,  when 

eyes  suddenly  lighted  up  and  he  passed 
o  the  attorney. 

*  Et  la  " — Madame  Delphinc*s  utterance 
ed — '*^/  />,  ouala  sa  moman"  (That  is 
■  mother.) 

rhe  three  others  instantly  gathered  aroimd 
Ui  Thompson's  chair.  They  were  much 
pressed. 

**  It  is  true  beyond  a  doubt ! "  muttered 
adame  Thompson. 

Madame  Varrillat  looked  at  her  with 
t6nishment. 

**The  proof  is  right  there  in  the  faces," 
id  Madame  Thompson. 
"Yes!  yes!"  said  Madame  Delphine, 
cdtedly ;  "  the  proof  is  there  I  You  do  not 
ant  any  better !  I  am  willing  to  swear  to  it ! 
Vou  XXI  I.— 34. 


But  you  want  no  better  proof  I  That  is  all 
anybody  could  want!  My  God!  you  can- 
not help  but  see  it !  " 

Her  manner  was  wild. 

Jean  Thompson  looked  at  her  sternly. 

"  Nevertheless,  you  say  you  are  willing  to 
take  your  solemn  oath  to  this." 

"  Certainly " 

"  You  will  have  to  do  it." 

"  Certainly,  Mich6  Thompson,  of  course 
I  shall ;  you  will  make  out  the  paper  and 
I  will  swear  before  God  that  it  is  true! 
Only  " — turning  to  the  ladies — "  do  not  tell 
Olive;  she  will  never  believe  it.  It  will 
break  her  heart !     It " 

A  servant  came  and  spoke  privately  to 
Madame  Thompson,  who  rose  quickly  and 
went  to  the  hall.  Madame  Delphine  con- 
tinued, rising  unconsciously : 

"  You  see,  I  have  had  her  with  me  from 
a  baby.  She  knows  no  better.  He  brought 
her  to  me  only  two  months  old.  Her 
mother  had  died  in  the  ship,  coming  out 
here.  He  did  not  come  straight  from 
home  here.  His  people  never  knew  he 
was  married ! " 

The  speaker  looked  around  suddenly 
with  a  startled  glance.  There  was  a  noise 
of  excited  speaking  in  the  hall. 

**  It  is  not  true,  Madame  Thompson ! " 
cried  a  girPs  voice. 

Madame  Delphine's  look  became  one  of 
wildest  distress  and  alarm,  and  she  opened 
her  lips  in  a  vain  attempt  to  utter  some 
request,  when  Olive  appeared  a  moment  in 
the  door,  and  then  flew  into  her  arms. 

"  My  mother !  my  mother  !  my  mother ! " 

Madame  Thompson,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  tenderly  drew  them  apart  and  let 
Madame  Delphine  down  into  her  chair, 
while  Olive  threw  herself  upon  her  knees, 
continuing  to  cry : 

"  Oh,  my  mother !  Say  you  are  my 
mother ! "  jg 

Madame  DeM^^  looked  an  instant  into 
the  upturned  W^|d  then  turned  her  own 
away  with  a  |ili|{  Mw  cry  of  pain,  looked 
again,  and  lilriiigrAoth  hands  upon  the 
suppliant's  hepo,  sAtA: 

"  Oh,  chm  piU  h\  moin,  to  pa'  ma  fie  /  " 
(Oh,  my  dalHng  little  one,  you  are  not  my 
daughter !)  n' Her  eyes  closed,  and  her  head 
sank  back;  the  two  gentlemen  sprang  to 
her  assistance,  and  laid  her  upon  a  sofa 
unconscious. 

When  they  brought  her  to  herself,  Olive 
was  kneehng  at  her  head,  silently  weeping. 

**  Mamafij  chere  maman  !  "  said  the  girl 
softly,  kissing  her  lips. 
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*^Ma  courri  c'ez  moin  '*  (I  will  go  home), 
said  the  mother,  drearily. 

"  You  will  go  home  with  me,"  said  Mad- 
ame Varrillat,  with  great  kindness  of  man- 
ner— ^**  just  across  the  street  here ;  I  will 
take  care  of  you  till  you  feel  better.  And 
Olive  will  stay  here,  with  Madame  Thomp- 
son. You  will  be  only  the  width  of  the 
street  apart." 

But  Madame  Delphine  would  go  no- 
where but  to  her  home.  Olive  she  would 
not  allow  to  go  with  her.  Then  they 
wanted  to  send  a  servant  or  two  to  sleep 
in  the  house  with  her  for  aid  and  protec- 
tion; but  all  she  would  accept  was  the 
transient  service  of  a  messenger  to  invite 
two  of  her  kinspeople — man  and  wife — to 
come  and  make  their  dwelling  with  her. 

In  the  course  of  time  these  two — a  poor, 
timid,  helpless  pair — fell  heir  to  the  prem- 
ises. Their  children  had  it  after  them ; 
but,  whether  in  those  hands  or  these,  the 
house  had  its  habits  and  continued  in  them ; 
and  to  this  day  the  neighbors,  as  has 
already  been  said,  rightly  explain  its  close- 
sealed,  uninhabited  look  by  the  all-sufh- 
cient  statement  that  the  inmates  **is 
quadroons." 

CHAPTER   XV. 
KVRIE    ELEISON. 

The  second  Saturday  afternoon  following 
was  hot  and  calm.  The  lamp  burning 
before  the  tabernacle  in  P^re  Jerome's  little 
church  might  have  hung  with  as  motionless 
a  flame  in  the  window  behind.  The  lilies 
of  St.  Joseph's  wand,  shining  in  one  of  the 
half-opened  panes,  were  not  more  com- 
pletely at  rest  than  the  leaves  on  tree  and 
vine  without,  suspended  in  the  slumbering 
air.  Almost  as  still,  down  under  the  organ- 
gallery,  with  a  single  l^d  of  light  falling 
athwart  his  box  from^B|Aall  door  which 
stood  ajar,  sat  the  liBfrpllpst,  behind  the 
lattice  of  the  confes^totls^ilently  wiping 

away  the  sweat  thatdbe^ded  ^^  ^^^  brow 
and  rolled  down  his  fitoc  Jli|^ distant  inter- 
vals the  shadow  of  some  one  mtering  softly 
through  the  door  wonld  oHicure,  for  a 
moment,  the  band  of  light,  and  an  aged 
crone,  or  a  little  boy,  or  some,  gentle  pres- 
ence that  the  listening  confessor  had  known 
only  by  the  voice  for  many  years,  would 
kneel  a  few,  moments  beside  his  waiting  ear, 
in  prayer  for  blessing  and  in  review  of  those 
slips  and  errors  which  prove  us  all  akin. 
The  day  had  been  long  and  fatiguing. 


First,  early  mass;  a  hasty  meal;  then  a. 
business  call  upon  the  archbishop  in  the 
interest  of  some  projected  charity;  then 
back  to  his  cottage,  and  so  to  the  banking- 
house  of**  Vignevielle,"  in  the  Rue  Toulouse. 
There  all  was  open,  bright,  and  re-assured, 
its  master  virtually,  though  not  actually, 
present.  The  search  was  over  and  the 
seekers  gone,  personally  wiser  than  they 
would  tell,  and  officially  reporting  that  (to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief,  based 
on  evidence,  and  especially  on  the  assurances 
of  an  unexceptionable  eye-witness,  to  wit, 
Monsieur  Vignevielle,  banker)  Capitaine 
Lemaitre  was  dead  and  buried.  At  noon 
there  had  been  a  wedding  in  the  litdc 
church.  Its  scenes  lingered  before  Pete 
Jerome's  vision  now — the  kneeling  pair: 
the  bridegroom,  rich  in  all  the  excellences 
of  man,  strength  and  kindness  slumbering 
interlocked  in  every  part  and  feature;  the 
bride,  a  saintly  weariness  on  her  pale  face, 
her  awesome  eyes  lifted  in  adoration  upon 
the  image  of  the  Saviour ;  the  small  knots  of 
friends  behind :  Madame  lliompson,  large, 
fair,  self-contained;  Jean  Thompson,  with 
the  affidavit  of  Madame  Delphine  showing 
through  his  tightly  buttoned  coat ;  the  phy- 
sician and  his  wife,  sharing  one  expression 
of  amiable  consent ;  and  last — ^yet  first-— 
one  small,  shrinking  female  figure,  here  at 
one  side,  in  faded  robes  and  dingy  bonnet. 
She  sat  as  motionless  as  stone,  yet  wore  a 
look  of  apprehension,  and  in  the  small,  rest- 
less black  eyes  which  peered  out  from  the 
pinched  and  wasted  face,  betrayed  the  pcace- 
lessness  of  a  harrowed  mind ;  and  neither 
the  recollection  of  bride,  nor  of  groom,  nor 
of  potential  friends  behind,  nor  the  occu- 
pation of  the  present  hour,  could  shut  out- 
from  the  tired  priest  the  image  of  that 
woman,  or  the  sound  of  his  own  low  words- 
of  invitation  to  her,  given  as  the  companf 
left  the  church — "  Come  to  confession  this- 
afternoon." 

By  and  by  a  long  time  passed  without  the 
approach  of  any  step,  or  any  glancing  of 
light  or  shadow,  save  for  the  occasional 
progress  from  station  to  station  of  some  one 
over  on  the  right  who  was  noiselessly  going 
the  way  of  the  cross.  Yet  Pte  Jeron»c 
tarried. 

"  She  will  surely  come,"  he  said  to  him- 
self; **  she  promised  she  would  come." 

A  moment  later,  his  sense,  quickened  by 
the  prolonged  silence,  caught  a  subtle  cs^r 
dence  or  two  of  approach,  and  the  n^^ 
moment  a  penitent  knelt  noiselessly  at  the 
window  of  his  box,  and  the  whisper  cam* 
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tremblingly,  in  the  voice  he  had  waited  to 
hear: 

"  jB/nissez-mein,  nu^  F^e^  fiance  que  mo 
^VA/.'*    (Bless  me,  father,  for  I  have  sinned.) 

He  gave  his  blessing. 

*'*' Ainsi  sait-il — Amen,"  murmured  the 
penitent,  and  then,  in  the  soft  accents  of  the 
Creole  patois^  continued : 

"  *  I  confess  to  Almighty  God,  to  the 
blessed  Mary,  ever  Virgin,  to  blessed 
Michael  the  Archangel,  to  blessed  John  the 
Baptist,  to  the*  holy  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  to  all  the  saints,  that  I  have 
sinned  exceedingly  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  through  my  faulty  through  my  faulty 
through  my  most  grievous  fault, ^  I  confessed 
on  Saturday,  three  weeks  ago,  and  received 
absolution,  and  I  have  performed  the  pen- 
ance enjoined.      Since  then "     There 

she  stopped. 

There  was  a  soft  stir,  as  if  she  sank 
slowly  down,  and  another  as  if  she  rose  up 
again,  and  in  a  moment  she  said : 

"  Olive  is  my  child.    The  picture  I  showed 


to  Jean  Thompson  is  the  half-sister  of  my 
daughter's  father,  dead  before  my  child  was 
bom.  She  is  the  image  of  her  and  of  him ; 
but,  O  God !  Thou  knowest !  Oh  Olive,  my 
own  daughter ! " 

She  ceased,  and  was  still.  P^re  Jerome 
waited,  but  no  sound  came.  He  looked 
through  the  window.  She  was  kneeling, 
with  her  forehead  resting  on  her  arms — 
motionless. 

He  repeated  the  words  of  absolution. 
Still  she  did  not  stir. 

"  My  daughter,"  he  said,  "  go  to  thy 
home  in  peace."     But  she  did  not  move. 

He  rose  hastily,  stepped  from  the  box, 
raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  called  her  by 
name : 

**  Madame  Delphine  ! "  Her  head  fell 
back  in  his  elbow ;  for  an  instant  there  was 
life  in  the  eyes — it  glimmered — it  vanished, 
and  tears  gushed  from  his  own  and  fell 
upon  the  gentle  face  of  the  dead,  as  he 
looked  up  to  heaven  and  cried : 

"  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  her  charge ! " 


THE    END. 
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MR.    RABBIT   SECURES   A   MANSION. 

The  rain  continued  to  fall  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  Uncle  Remus's  "  Miss  Sally  "  was 
compelled  to  send  her  little  boy  his  dinner. 
G^lancing  at  the  waiter,  Uncle  Remus  was 
nioved  to  remark : 

**  I  'clar'  ter  gracious,  hit  look  like  Miss 

Sally  done  got  my  name  in  de  pot  dis  time, 

sho*.    I  des  wish  you  look  at  dat  pone  er 

co'n-bread,  honey,  en  at  dat  plate  er  greens 

^ver  dar,  en  see  ef  dey  aint  got  Remus 

^Ht  some'rs  on  um.     Dat  ar  chick'n  fixings, 

^y  look  like  deyer  good,  yet  'taint  famil- 

^Us  wid  me  like  dat  ar  bile  ham.     Dem  ar 

^eet-taters,  dey  Stan's  fa'r  fer  dividjun,  but 

uetn  ar  puzzuv,*    I  lay  dey  fit  yo'  palate 

"^o*  samer  dan  dey  does  mine.     Dish  yer 

nunk  er  beef,  we  kin  talk  'bout  dat  w'en  de 

"jne  come,  en  dem  ar  biscuits,  I  des  nat'- 

'*^y  knows  Miss  Sall^  put  um  in  dar  fer 

*^Bac  little  chap   w'lch  his  name   I   aint 

B^ineter  call  in  comp'ny." 

*  Preserves. 


'  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  sight  of 
j  the  dinner  had  put  Uncle  Remus  in  rare 
good  humor.  He  moved  around  briskly, 
taking  the  plates  from  the  waiter  and  dis- 
tributing them  with  exaggerated  carefulness 
around  upon  his  little  pine  table.  Mean- 
while he  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  conver- 
sation. 

"  Folks  w'at  kin  set  down  en  have  der 
vittles  brung  en  put  down  right  spang  und' 
der  nose — dem  kinder  folks  aint  got  no 
needs  er  no  umbrell.  Night  *fo'  las',  w'iles 
I  wuz  settin'  dar  in  de  do',  I  year  dem 
Willis-whistlers,  en  den  I  des  knowed  we  'uz 
gwineter  git  a  season." 

"  The  Willis-whistlers,  Uncle  Remus,"  ex- 
claimed the  little  boy ;  "  what  are  they  ?  " 

"  Youer  too  hard  for  me  now,  honey. 
Dat  wat  I  knows  I  don't  min'  tellin*,  but 
w'en  you  ax  me  'bout  dat  w'at  I  dunno, 
den  youer  too  hard  fer  me,  sho'.  "D^z^  yer 
Willis-whistlers,  dey  bangs  my  time,  en  I 
bin  knockin'  *roun'  in  dish  yer  lOw-groun' 
now  gwine  on  eighty  year.  Some  folks 
wanter  make  out  deyer  frogs,  yit  I  wish  dey 
p'int  out  unter  me  how  frogs  kin.  holWx  ^^ 
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dat  de  nigher  you  come  t'um,  de  fudder 
you  is  off;  I  be  mighty  glad  ef  some  un  um 
'ud  come  'long  en  tell  me  dat.  Many  en 
many's  de  time  is  I  gone  atter  deze  yer 
Willis-whistlers,  en,  no  diffunce  whar  I 
goes,  deyer  allers  off  yander.  You  kin  put 
de  shovel  in  de  fier  en  make  de  squinch-owl 
hush  his  fuss,  en  you  kin  go  out  en  put  yo' 
han'  on  de  trees  en  make  deze  yer  locus'- 
bugs  quit  der  racket,  but  dem  ar  Willis- 
whistlers  deyer  allers  'way  off  yander."* 

Suddenly  Uncle  Remus  paused  over  one 
of  the  dishes,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Gracious  en  de  goodness !  W'at  kinder 
doin's  is  dis  Miss  Sally  done  gone  en  sont 
us?" 

"  That,"  said  the  little  boy,  after  making 
an  investigation,  ''  is  what  mamma  calls  a 
floating  island." 

"  Well,  den,"  Uncle  Remus  remarked,  in  a 
relieved  tone,  "  dat's  diffunt.  I  wuz  *mos* 
fear'd  it  'uz  some  er  dat  ar  silierbug,  w'ich 
a  whole  jugful  aint  ska'cely  'nuff  fer  ter 
make  you  seem  like  you  dremp  'bout  smell- 
in*  dram.  Ef  I'm  gwineter  be  fed  on 
foam,"  continued  the  old  man,  by  way  of  ex- 
plaining his  i)Osition  on  the  subject  of  sylla- 
bub, "  let  it  be  foam,  en  ef  Tm  gwineter  git 
dram,  lemme  git  in  reach  un  it  w'ile  she  got 
some  strenk  lef .  Dat's  me  up  and  down. 
W*en  it  come  ter  yo'  fioatin'  ilun,  des  gimme 
a  hunk  er  ginger-cake  en  a  mug  er  'simmon- 
beer,  and  dey  wont  fine  no  nigger  w'at*s 
got  no  slicker  feelings  dan  I  is. 

"  Miss  Sally  mighty  cu*us  w'ite  'oman," 
Uncle  Remus  went  on.  "  She  sendin'  all 
deze  doin*s  en  fixin's  down  yer,  en  I  'speck 
deyer  monst'us  nice,  but  no  longer'n  las* 
Chuseday  she  had  all  de  niggers  on  de 
place,  big  en  little,  gwine  squallin*  'roun' 
fer  Remus.  Hit  'uz  Remus  yer  en  Remus 
dar,  en,  lo  en  beholes,  w*en  I  come  ter  fine 
out,  Miss  Sally  want  Remus  fer  ter  whul 
in  en  cook  'er  wunner  deze  yer  ole-time  ash- 
cakes.  She  bleedzd  ter  have  it  den  en  dar ; 
en  w'en  I  git  it  done,  Miss  Sally,  she  got  a 
glass  er  buttermilk,  en  tuck*n'  sot  right  flat 


*  The  excursions  of  John  Burroughs  are  made  in 
the  day-time,  and  Walt  Whitman  is  to  be  pardoned 
if  he  refuse  to  trust  his  sixtv-odd  vears  to  tJie  winds 
that  rise  and  shake  their  wmgs  alter  dark ;  but  it  is 
a  pity  that  one  of  these,  or  some  other  genial  ex- 
plorer, has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  this 
mystery  of  the  night  which  Uncle  Remus  fantas- 
tically names  the  "Willis-whistlers."  It  is  a  far- 
away sound  that  might  be  identified  with  one  of 
the  various  undertones  of  silence,  but  it  is  palpable 
enough  (if  the  word  may  be  used)  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  humble  philosophers  of  the  old 
plantation. 


down  on  de  flo',  des  like  she  useter  w'en 
she  wuz  little  gal."  The  old  man  paused, 
straightened  up,  looked  at  the  child  over  his 
spectacles,  and  continued,  with  emphasis: 
'^  En  I  be  bless  ef  she  aint  eat  a  hunk  er 
dat  ash-cake  mighty  nigh  ez  big  ez  yo' 
head,  en  den  she  tuck'n'  make  out  'twa'n't 
cook  right. 

"  Now,  den,  honey,  all  deze  done  fix. 
You  set  over  dar,  and  I'll  set  over  yer,  en 
'twix'  en  'tween  us  we'll  sample  dish  yer 
truck  en  see  w'at  is  it  Miss  Sally  done  gone 
en  sont  us ;  en  w'iles  we  er  makin'  'way  i^id 
it,  I'll  sorter  rustle  *roun'  wid  my  'mem- 
bunce,  en  see  ef  I  kin  call  ter  min'  de 
tale  'bout  how  ole  Brer  Rabbit  got  'im  a 
two-story  house  widout  layin'  out  mudi 
cash." 

Uncle  Remus  stopped  talking  a  little 
while  and  pretended  to  be  trying  to  remem- 
ber something — an  effort  that  was  accom- 
panied by  a  curious  humming  sound  in  his 
throat.  Finally,  he  brightened  up  and 
began : 

"  Hit  tu'n  out  one  time  dat  a  whole  lot 
er  de  creeturs  tuck  a  notion  dat  dey'd  go  in 
cohoots  wid  buil'n'  un  um  a  house.  Ole 
Brer  B'ar,  he  was  'mongs'  um,  en  Brer  Fox, 
en  Brer  Wolf,  en  Brer  *Coon,  en  Brer  'Pos- 
sum. I  wont  make  sho',  but  it  seem  like 
ter  me  dat  plum  down  ter  ole  Brer  Mink 
*uz  'mongs'  um.  Leas'ways,  dey  wui  a 
whole  passel  un  um,  en  dey  whul  in,  dey 
did,  en  dey  buil'  de  house  in  less'n  no  time. 
Brer  Rabbit,  he  make  like  it  make  his  head 
swim  fer  ter  climb  up  on  de  scaffle,  en  lft^ 
wise  he  say  it  make  'im  ketch  de  palsy  fef 
ter  wuk  in  de  sun,  but  he  got  *im  a  squai', 
en  he  stuck  a  pencil  behime  his  year,  en  he 
went  *roun'  medjun*  en  markin' — medjnn 
en  markin* — en  he  wuz  dat  bizzy  dat  de 
yuther  creeturs  say  ter  deyse'f  he  doin'  mon- 
st'us sight  er  wuk,  en  folks  gwine  long  de 
big  road  say  Brer  Rabbit  doin'  mo'  hard 
wuk  dan  de  whole  kit  en  bilin'  un  um.  Yit 
all  de  time  Brer  Rabbit  aint  doin'  nothin'. 
en  he  des  well  bin  layin'  off  in  de  shade 
scratchin'  de  fleas  off'n  'im.  De  yuther  creet- 
urs, dey  buir  de  house,  en,  gentermenslshc 
*uz  a  fine  un,  too,  mon.  She'd  'a*  bin  a  fine 
un  deze  days,  let  'lone  dem  days.  She  had 
'er  upsta'rs  en  down-sta'rs,  en  chimbleys  aD 
'roun',  en  she  had  rooms  fer  all  de  creeturs 
w'at  went  inter  cohoots  en  hope  make  it 

"  Brer  Rabbit,  he  pick  out  wunner  de 
upsta'rs  rooms,  en  he  tuck'n*  got  'im  a  gun- 
en  wunner  deze  yer  brass  cannon,  en  he 
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'  put  um  in  dar  w*en  de  yuther  creet- 
it  lookin',  en  den  he  tuck'n'  got  'im  a 
:  nasty  dop-water,  w'ich  likewise  he 
dar  w'en  dey  aint  lookin*.  So  den, 
iey  git  de  house  all  fix,  en  w'iles  dey 
11  a-settin*  in  de  parlor  atter  supper, 
babbit,  he  sorter  gap  en  stretch  hisse'f, 
ike  his  'skuses  en  say  he  b'lieve  he'll 

his  room.     W'en  he  git  dar,  en  w'iles 

yuther  creeturs  wuz  a  laughin*  en  a 
a*  des  ez  sociable  ez  you  please.  Brer 
it,  he  stick  his  head  out  er  de  do'  er 
>m  en  sing  out : 
N^exi  a  big  man  like  me  wanter  set 

wharbouts  he  gwineter  set  ?  '  sezee. 
en  de  yuther  creeturs  dey  laugh,  en 

back : 
£f  big  man  like   you  can't  set   in  a 

he  better  set  down  on  de  flo'.' 
^atch  out  down  dar,  den,'  sez  ole  Brer 
it,  sezee.    *  Kaze  I'm  a  gwineter  set 

^id  dat,  bang!  went  Brer  Rabbit  gun. 
,  dis  sorter  'stonish  de  creeturs,  en 
)ok  'roun'  at  wunner  n'er  much  ez  ter 
Y'at  in  de  name  er  gracious  is  dat  ? 
issen  en  lissen,  but  dey  don't  year  no 
uss,  en  'twa'n't  long  'fo'  dey  got  ter 
n'  en  jabberin'  some  mo'.  Bimeby, 
Elabbit  stick  his  head  outer  his  room 
n  sing  out : 

W'en  a  big  man  like  me  wanter  sneeze, 
)outs  he  gwineter  sneeze  at  ? ' 
>en  de  yuther  creeturs,  dey  tuck'n'  hol- 
x:k: 

Ef  big  man  like  you  aint  a  gone  gump, 
1  sneeze  anywhar  he  please.' 
Watch  out  down  dar,  den,'  sez  Brer 
it,  sezee.  '  Kaze  I'm  gwineter  tu'n 
en  sneeze  right  yer,'  sezee. 
I^id  dat,  Brer  Rabbit  let  off  his  can- 
-hUderum-m-m  /  De  winder-glass  dey 
:  en  rattle,  en  de  house  shuck  like  she 
iter  come  down,  en  ole  Brer  B'ar,  he  fell 
le  rockin*- cheer — kerblump  /  W'en  de 
lis  git  sorter  setde,  Brer  'Possum  en 
MicQc,  dey  up'n'  'low  dat  Brer  Rabbit 
ech  a  monst'us  bad  cole,  dey  b'leeve 
step  out  and  git  some  fresh  a'r,  but 
jruther  creeturs,  dey  say  dey  gwine- 
ick  it  out ;  en  atter  w'ile,  w'en  dey  git 
I'ar  smoove  down,  dey  'gun  ter  jower 
gs*  deyse'f.  'Bout  dat  time,  w'en  dey 
1  a  good  way,  Brer  Rabbit,  he  sing 

W'en  a  big  man  like  rae  take  a  chaw 
cker,  wharbouts  he  gwine  spit  ? ' 
Den  de    yuther    creeturs,   dey  holler 
dey  did,  sorter  like  deyer  mad : 


"  *  Big  man  er  little  man,  spit  whar  you 
please.' 

"  Den  Brer  Rabbit,  he  squall  out : 

"  *  Dis  de  way  a  big  man  spit !  *  en  wid 
dat  he  tilt  over  de  tub  er  slop-water,  en  w'en 
de  yuther  creeturs  year  it  come  a  sloshin^ 
down  de  sta'r-steps,  gentermens !  dey  des 
hlsted  deyse'f  outer  dar.  Some  un  um  went 
out  de  back  do',  en  some  un  um  went  out 
de  front  do',  en  some  un  um  fell  out  de 
winders;  some  went  one  way  en  some  went 
n'er  way ;  but  dey  all  went  sailin'  out." 

"  But  what  became  of  the  Rabbit  ?"  the 
litde  boy  asked. 

**  Brer  Rabbit,  he  des  tuck'n'  shot  up  de 
house  en  fassen  de  winders,  en  den  he  go  ter 
bed,  he  did,  en  pull  de  coverlid  up  over  his 
years,  en  he  sleep  like  a  man  w'at  aint  owe 
nobody  nuthin' ;  en  needer  do  he  owe  um, 
kaze  ef  dem  yuther  creeturs  gwine  git 
skeer'd  en  run  off  fum  der  own  house,  w'at 
bizness  is  dat  er  Brer  Rabbit  ?  Dat  w'at  I 
like  ter  know."  • 

VII. 

MR.  LION    HUNTS    FOR    MR.    MAN    AND 
FINDS    HIM. 

Uncle  Remus  sighed  heavily  as  he  lifted 
the  trivet  on  the  end  of  his  walking-cane,  and 
hung  it  carefully  by  the  side  of  the  griddle 
in  the  cavernous  fire-place. 

"  Folks  kin  come  'long  wid  der  watcher- 
maycoUums,"  he  said,  presently,  turning  to 
the  little  boy,  who  was  supplementing  his 
dinner  by  biting  off  a  chew  of  shoe-maker*s- 
wax,  "  en  likewise  dey  kin  fetch  'roun'  der 
watziznames.  Dey  kin  walk  biggity  en  dey 
kin  talk  biggity,  en,  mo'n  dat,  dey  kin  feel 
biggity,  but  yit  all  de  same  deyer  gwineter 
git  kotch  up  wid.  Dey  go  'long  en  dey 
go  'long,  en  den  bimeby  yer  come  trouble 
en  snatch  um  slonchways,  en  de  mo'  bigger 
w'at  dey  is,  de  wusser  does  dey  git  snatched." 

The  little  boy  didn't  understand  this  ha- 
rangue at  all,  but  he  appreciated  it  because 
he  recognized  it  as  the  prelude  to  a  story. 

"  Dar  wuz  Mr.  Lion,"  Uncle  Remus  went 

*  This  story  was  new  to  me  until  Mr.  W.  P.  Gar- 
rison, of  New  York,  sent  me  the  outlines  of  a  version 
current  in  Demerara.  It  was  immediately  recog- 
nized by  a  negro  in  Atlanta  to  whom  it  was  recited, 
and  he  repeated  it  in  a  somewhat  different  shape.  In 
the  Demerara  version,  the  Rabbit  arms  himself  with  a 
gun,  a  small  cannon,  and  a  tank  of  vile  liquids.  He 
wants  to  sneeze,  cough,  and  spit.  He  fires  the  gun 
and  the  cannon,  but  distributes  the  contents  of  the 
tank  by  means  of  a  hose.  As  a  matter  of  comt?.^,  \ 
have  adhered  to  the  Georgia  negro's  \cts\otv. 
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on ;  "  he  tuck'n'  sot  hisse'f  up  fer  ter  be  de 
boss  er  all  de  yuther  creeturs,  en  he  feel 
so  biggity  dat  he  go  ro'in'  en  rampin'  'roun' 
de  neighborhoods  wuss'n  dat  ar  speckle  bull 
w'at  you  see  down  at  yo'  Unk*  Jeems  Aber- 
crombie  place  las'  year.  He  went  ro'in* 
'roun',  he  did,  en  eve'ywhar  he  go  he  year 
talk  er  Mr.  Man.  Right  in  de  middle  er 
his  braggin',  some  un  'ud  up'n'  tell  'im  *bout 
w'at  Mr.  Man  done  done.  Mr.  Lion,  he  say 
he  done  dis,  en  den  he  year  'bout  how  Mr. 
Man  done  dat.  Hit  went  on  dis  way  twel 
bimeby  Mr.  Lion  shake  his  mane,  he  did, 
en  he  up'n'  say  dat  he  gwineter  s'arch  'roun* 
en  *roun',  en  high  en  low,  fer  ter  see  ef  he 
can't  fine  Mr.  Man,  en  he  'low,  Mr.  Lion 
did,  dat  w'en  he  do  fine  'im,  he  gwineter  tu'n 
in  en  gin  Mr.  Man  sech  n'er  larrupin'  w'at 
nobody  aint  never  had  yit.  Dera  yuther 
creeturs,  dey  tuck'n'  tell  Mr.  Lion  dat  he 
better  let  Mr.  Man  'lone,  but  Mr.  Lion  say 
he  gwineter  hunt  'im  down  spite  er  all  dey 
kin  do. 

"  Sho'  nuff,  atter  he  done  tuck  some  res', 
Mr.  Lion,  he  put  out  down  de  big  road. 
Sun,  she  rise  up  en  shine  hot,  but  Mr.  Lion, 
he  keep  on ;  win',  hit  come  up  en  blow,  en 
fill  de  elements  full  er  dust;  rain,  hit  drif 
up  en  drizzle  down ;  but  Mr.  Lion,  he  keep 
on.  Bimeby,  w'iles  he  gwine  on  dis  away, 
wid  his  tongue  hangin'  out,  he  come  up  wid 
Mr.  Steer,  grazin'  'long  on  de  side  er  de  road. 
Mr.  Lion,  he  up'n'  ax  'im  howdy,  he  did, 
monst'us  perlite,  en  Mr.  Steer  likewise  he 
bow  en  scrape  en  show  his  manners.  Den 
Mr.  Lion,  he  do  like  he  wan  ter  have  some 
confab  wid  im,  en  he  up'n'  say,  sezee  : 

"  *  Is  dey  anybody  'roun'  in  deze  parts 
name  Mr.  Man  ? '  sezee. 

"  *  Tooby  sho'  dey  is,'  sez  Mr.  Steer,  sezee ; 
*  anybody  kin  tell  you  dat.  I  knows  'im 
mighty  well,'  sezee. 

"  *  Well,  den,  he  de  ve'y  chap  I'm  atter,' 
sezee. 

"*W'at  mout  be  yo'  bizness  wid  Mr. 
Man  ? '  sez  Mr.  Steer,  sezee. 

"  *  I  done  come  dis  long  ways  fer  ter  gin 
'im  a  larrupin,'  sez  Mr.  Lion,  sezee.  *  I'm 
gwineter  show  'im  who  de  boss  er  deze 
neighborhoods,'  sezee,  en  wid  dat  Mr.  Lion, 
he  shake  his  mane,  en  switch  his  tail,  en 
strut  up  en  down  wuss'n  wunner  deze  yer 
town  niggers. 

"  *  Well,  den,  ef  dat  w'at  you  come  atter,' 
sez  Mr.  Steer,  sezee,  *  you  des  better  slew 
yo'se'f  'roun'  en  pint  yo'  nose  todes  home, 
kaze  you  fixin'  fer  ter  git  in  sho'  'nuff  trouble,' 

'*  'Vm  gwineter  larrup  dat  same  Mr.  Man,' 


sez  Mr.  Lion,  sezee ;  '  I  done  come  fer  dat, 
en  dat  w'at  I'm  gwine  ter  do,*  sezee. 

"  Mr.  Steer,  he  draw  long  breflf,  he  did, 
en  chaw  his  cud  slow,  en  atter  w'ile  he  say, 
sezee: 

"  *  You  see  me  stannin'  yer  front  er  yo' 
eyes,  en  how  big  I  is,  en  w'at  long,  sharp 
hawns  I  got.  W^ell,  big  ez  my  hdl  is,  en 
sharp  dough  my  hawns  be,  yit  Mr.  Man,  he 
come  out  yer  en  he  ketch  me,  en  he  put  me 
und'  a  yoke,  en  he  hitch  me  up  in  a  kyart, 
en  he  make  me  haul  his  wood,  en  he  drive 
me  anywhar  he  min'  ter.  He  do  dat 
Better  let  Mr.  Man  'lone,*  sezee.  *  Ef  you 
fool  'long  wid  'im,  watch  out  dat  he  don't 
hitch  you  up  en  have  you  prancin*  'roun'  yer 
pullin'  his  kyart,'  sezee. 

"  Mr.  Lion,  he  fotch  a  ro*,  en  put  out 
down  de  road,  en  'twa'n't  so  mighty  long 
fo'  he  come  up  wid  Mr.  Hoss,  w'idi  he  wui 
a-nibblin'  en  a-croppin'  de  grass.  Mr.  Lion 
make  hisse'f  know'd,  en  den  he  tuck'n'  ax 
Mr.  Hoss  do  he  know  Mr.  Man. 

"  *  Mighty  well,'  sez  Mr.  Hoss,  sezee,  *  en 
mo'n  dat,  I  bin  a-knowin'  'im  a  long  time. 
W'at  you  want  wid  Mr.  Man  ? '  sezee. 

"  *  I'm  a-huntin'  'im  up  fer  ter  larrup  *im/ 
sez  Mr.  Lion,  sezee.  *  Dey  tells  me  he 
mighty  stuck  up,*  sezee,  *  en  I  gwine  take  *im 
down  a  peg,'  sezee. 

"  Mr.  Hoss  look  at  Mr.  Lion  like  he 
sorry,  en  bimeby  he  up'n'  say,  sezee : 

"  *  I  'speck  you  better  let  Mr.  Man  lone' 
sezee.  *  You  see  how  big  I  is,  en  how  much 
strenk  w'at  I  got,  en  how  tough  my  foots  is, 
sezee ;  *  well,  dish  yer  Mr.  Man,  he  kin  take'n 
take  me  en  hitch  me  up  in  his  buggy,  en  make 
me  haul  'im  all  'roim',  en  den  he  kin  take'n' 
fassen  me  ter  de  plow  en  make  me  break  up 
all  his  new  groun','  sezee.  *  You  better  go 
'long  back  home.  Fus'  news  you  know,  Mr- 
Man'U  have  you  breakin'  up  his  new  groun', 
sezee. 

"Spite  er  all  dis,  Mr.  Lion,  he  shake  his 
mane  en  say  he  gwineter  larrup  Mr.  Man 
anyhow.  He  went  on  down  de  Wg  road, 
he  did,  en  bimeby  he  come  up  wid  Mr. 
Jack  Sparrer,  settin*  up  in  de  top  er  de  tree- 
Mr.  Jack  Sparrer,  he  whul  'roun*  en  chirp, 
en  flutter  'bout  up  dar,  en  'pariently  make  » 
great  'miration. 

"  *  Heyo  yer ! '  sezee ;  *  who'd  er  'spcckted 
fer  ter  see  Mr.  Lion  'way  down  yer  in  dis 
neighborhoods  ? '  sezee.  *  Whar  you  gwine. 
Mr.  Lion  ? '  sezee. 

"  Den  Mr.  Lion  ax  ef  Mr.  Jack  Sparrtf  ^ 
know  Mr.  Man,  en  Mr.  Jack  Spaner  say  1* 
know  Mr.  Man  mighty  well.    Den  Bfr.  iM^ 
he  ax  ef  Mr.  Jack  Sparrer  know  whir  he 
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y,  w'ich  Mr.  Jack  Sparrer  say  dat  he  do. 
r.  Lion  ax  wharbouts  is  Mr.  Man,  en  Mr. 
i  Sparrer  say  he  right  over  dar  in  de  new 
>un*,  en  he  up'n*  ax  Mr.  Lion  w*at  he  want 
i  'im,  w'ich  Mr.  Lion  *spon*  dat  he  gwine 
rup  Mr.  Man,  en  wid  dat,  Mr.  Jack  Spar- 
,  he  up*n'  say,  sezee : 

*  *  You  better  let  Mr.  Man  *lone.  You 
:  how  little  I  is,  en  likewise  how  high  I 
L  fly ;  yit,  spite  er  dat,  Mr.  Man,  he  kin 
A  me  down  w*en  he  git  good  en  ready,' 
ee.  *  You  better  tuck  yo'  tail  en  put  out 
lae/  sez  Mr.  Jack  Sparrer,  sezee,  *kaze 
aeby  Mr.  Man'll  fetch  you  down,'  sezee. 

*  But  Mr.  Lion  des  vow  he  gwine  atter 
•.  Man,  en  go  he  would,  en  go  he  did. 
?  aint  never  see  Mr.  Man,  Mr.  Lion  aint, 
he  dunner  w'at  he  look  like,  but  he  go 
todes  de  new  groun*.    Sho'  'nuff,  dar  wuz 

-.  Man,  out  dar  maulin'  rails  fer  ter  make 

I  a  fence.  He  'uz  rippin'  up  de  butt  cut, 
r.  Man  wuz,  en  he  druv  in  his  wedge  en 
n  he  stuck  in  de  glut.  He  'uz  splittin' 
ay,  w*en  bimeby  he  year  rustlin'  out  dar  in 

bushes,  en  he  look  up,  en  dar  wuz  Mr. 
on.  Mr.  Lion  ax  *im  do  he  know  Mr. 
an,  en  Mr.  Man  'low  dat  he  know  'im 
3*  samer  dan  ef  he  wer*  his  twin  brer, 
en  Mr.  Lion  'low  dat  he  wanter  see  *im, 
.  den  Mr.  Man  say,  sezee,  dat  ef  Mr.  Lion 

II  come  stick  his  paw  in  de  split  fer  ter 
>r  de  log  open  twel  he  git  back,  he  go 
tch  Mr.  Man.  Mr.  Lion  he  march  up  en 
ip  his  paw  in  de  place,  en  den  Mr.  Man, 
i  tuck'n'  knock  de  glut  out,  en  de  split 
ose  up,  en  dar  Mr.  Lion  wuz.  Mr.  Man, 
e  Stan'  off  en  say,  sezee : 

"  *  Ef  you'd  'a'  bin  a  steer  er  hoss,  you 
iout  er  run,  en  ef  you'd  'a'  bin  a  sparrer, 
ou  mout  er  flew,  but  yer  you  is,  en  you 
»tch  yo'se'f,'  sezee. 

"Wid  dat,  Mr.  Man  s'unter  out  in  de 
*^es  en  cut  'im  a  hickory,  en  he  let  in  on 
^r.  Lion,  en  he  frail  en  frail  'im  twel  frailin' 
^  'im  wuz  a  sin.  En  down  ter  dis  day," 
^tinued  Uncle  Remus,  in  a  tone  calcu- 
*ted  to  destroy  all  doubt,  "you  can't  git 
w  Lion  ter  come  up  whar  dey's  a  Man 
^•maulin'  rails  en  put  his  i)aw  in  de  split. 
l>at  you  can't ! " 

VIII. 
THE   .STORY   OF   THE    PIGS. 

Uncle  Remus  relapsed  into  silence  again, 
Bd  the  little  boy,  with  nothing  better  to  do, 
Oiicd  hb  attention  to  the  bench  upon 
tich  the  old  man  kept  his  shoe-maker's-  1 


tools.  Prosecuting  his  investigations  in  this 
direction,  the  youngster  finally  suggested 
that  the  supply  of  bristles  was  about  ex- 
hausted. 

"  I  dunner  w'at  Miss  Sally  wanter  be 
sendin'  un  you  down  yer  fer,  ef  you  gwine- 
ter  be  stirr'n'  en  bodderin'  'longer  dem  ar 
things,"  exclaimed  Uncle  Remus,  indig- 
nantiy.  "  Now  don't  you  scatter  dem  hog- 
brisde !  De  time  wuz  w'en  folks  had  a 
mighty  slim  chance  fer  ter  git  bristle,  en 
dey  aint  no  tellin'  w'en  dat  time  gwine 
come  ag'in.  Let  'lone  dat,  de  time  wuz 
w'en  de  breed  er  hogs  wuz  done  run  down 
ter  one  po'  little  pig,  en  it  look  like  mighty 
sorry  chance  fer  dem  w'at  was  'bleeged  ter 
have  bristle." 

By  this  time.  Uncle  Remus's  indignation 
had  vanished,  disappearing  as  suddenly  and 
as  unexpectedly  as  it  came.  The  little  boy 
was  curious  to  know  when  and  where  and 
how  the  bristle  famine  occurred. 

"  I  done  tole  you  'bout  dat  too  'long  'go 
ter  talk  'bout,"  the  old  man  declared,  but 
the  little  boy  insisted  that  he  had  never 
heard  about  it  before,  and  he  was  so  per- 
sistent that  at  last  Uncle  Remus,  in  self- 
defense,  consented  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Pigs. 

"  One  time,  'way  back  yander,  de  ole  Sow 
en  *er  chilluns  wuz  all  livm'  longer  de  yuther 
creeturs.  Hit  seem  like  ter  me  dat  de  ole  Sow 
wuz  a  widder  'oman,  en  ef  I  don't  run  inter 
no  mistakes,  hit  look  like  ter  me  dat  she  got 
five  chilluns.  Lemme  see,"  continued  Uncle 
Remus,  with  the  air  of  one  determined  to 
justify  his  memory  by  a  reference  to  the 
record,  and  enumerating  with  great  deliber- 
ation,— "  dar  wuz  Big  Pig,  en  dar  wuz  Little 
Pig,  en  dar  wuz  Speckle  Pig,  en  dar  wuz 
Blunt,  en,  las'  en  lonesomes',  dar  wuz  Runt. 

"  One  day,  dese  yer  Pig  ma  she  know  she 
gwine  kick  de  bucket,  en  she  tuck'n'  call  up 
all  'er  chilluns  en  tell  um  dat  de  time  done 
come  w'en  dey  gotter  look  out  for  deyse'f, 
en  den  she  up'n'  tell  um  good  ez  she  kin, 
dough  'er  breff  mighty  short,  'bout  w'at  a 
bad  man  is  ole  Brer  Wolf.  She  say,  sez  she, 
dat  ef  dey  kin  make  der  'scape  from  ole 
Brer  Wolf,  dey'll  be  doin'  monst'us  well. 
Big  Pig  'low  he  aint  skeer'd.  Little  Pig  low 
she  aint  skeer'd.  Speckle  Pig  'low  she  aint 
skeer'd,  Blunt,  he  say  he  mos'  big  a  man  ez 
Brer  Wolf  hisse'f,  en  Runt,  she  des  tuck'n' 
root  'roun'in  de  straw  en  grunt.  But  ole 
Widder  Sow,  she  lay  dar,  she  did,  en  keep 
on  tellin'  un  um  dat  dey  better  keep  der  eye 
on  Brer  Wolf,  kaze  he  mighty  mean  en 
'seetful  man. 

"  Not  long  atter  dat,  sW  'ivuft  o\^  '^v^s 
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Sow  lay  down  en  die,  en  all  dem  ar  chilluns 
er  hem  wiiz  flung  back  on  deyse'f,  en  dey 
whul  in,  dey  did,  en  dey  buil'  uni  all  a  house 
fer  ter  live  in.  Big  Pig,  he  tuck'n*  buil'  *im 
a  house  outer  bresh ;  Little  Pig,  she  tuck'n' 
buir  a  stick  house ;  Speckle  Pig,  she  tuck'n* 
buir  a  mud  house ;  Blunt,  he  tuck'n'  buir  a 
plank  house ;  en  Runt,  she  don't  make  no 
great  ter-do,  en  no  great  brags,  but  she  went 
ter  wuk,  she  did,  en  buil*  a  rock  house. 

"  Bimeby,  w'en  dey  done  got  all  fix,  en 
marters  wuz  sorter  settle,  soon  one  mawnin' 
yer  come  ole  Brer  Wolf,  a-lickin'  un  his  chops 
en  a-shakin'  un  his  tail.  Fus*  house  he  come 
ter  wuz  Big  Pig  house.  Brer  Wolf  walk  up 
ter  de  do',  he  did,  en  he  knock  sorter  saf* — 
blim-blim-blim  /  Nobody  aint  answer.  Den 
he  knock  loud — blam!  blam!  biami  Dis 
wake  up  Big  Pig,  en  he  come  ter  de  do*,  en 
he  ax  who  dat.  Brer  Wolf  'low  it's  a  fr'en', 
en  den  he  sing  out : 

"  *  Ef  you'll  oiMin  <le  do'  en  let  me  in, 
I'll  worn  my  nan's  en  go  home   ag'in.' 

"  Still  Big  Pig  ax  who  dat,  en  den  Brer 
Wolf,  he  up'n'  say,  sezee : 

"  *  How  yo'  ma  ? '  sezee. 

"  *  My  ma  done  dead,'  sez  Big  Pig,  sezee, 
*  en  *fo'  she  die  she  tell  me  fer  ter  keep  my 
eye  on  Brer  Wolf.  I  sees  you  thoo  de 
crack  er  de  do',  en  you  look  mighty  like 
Brer  Wolf,'  sezee. 

"  Den  ole  Brer  Wolf,  he  draw  long  breff  like 
he  feel  mighty  bad,  en  he  up'n'  say,  sezee : 

"  *  I  dunner  w'at  change  yo'  ma  so  bad, 
less'n  she  'uz  out'n  'er  head.  I  year  tell 
dat  ole  Miss  Sow  wuz  sick,  en  I  say  ter 
myse'f  dat  I'd  kinder  drap  'roun*  un  see 
how  de  old  lady  is,  en  fetch  'er  dish  yer  bag 
er  roas'n'- years.  Mighty  well  does  I  know 
dat  ef  yo*  ma  wuz  yer  right  now,  en  in  *er 
min',  she'd  take  de  roas'n'-years  en  be  glad 
ter  git  um,  en  mo'n  dat,  she'd  take'n'  ax  me 
in  by  de  fire  for  ter  wom  my  ban's,'  sez  ole 
Brer  Wolf,  sezee. 

**  De  talk  'bout  de  roas'n'-years  make  Big 
Pig  mouf  water,  en  bimeby,  atter  some  mo' 
palaver,  he  open  de  do*  en  let  Brer  Wolf 
n*n,  en  bless  yo*  soul,  honey !  dat  uz  de  las' 
er  Big  Pig.  He  aint  had  time  fer  ter  squeal 
en  needer  fer  ter  grunt  'fo'  Brer  Wolf  gob- 
ble *im  up. 

"  Nex'  day,  ole  Brer  Wolf  put  up  de  same 
game  on  Little  Pig ;  he  go  en  he  sing  his 
song,  en  Little  Pig,  she  tuck'n'  let  'im  in, 
en  den  Brer  Wolf  he  tuck'n'  'turn  de  com- 
pelerments*  en  let  Little  Pig  in." 

*  Compliments. 


Here  Uncle  Remus  laughed  long  and 
loud  at  his  conceit,  and  he  took  occasion  to 
repeat  it  several  times. 

"  Little  Pig,  she  let  Brer  Wolf  in,  en  Bra- 
Wolf,  he  let  Little  Pig  in,  en  w'at  mo'  kin 
yo*  ax  dan  dat  ?  Nex'  time  Brer  Wolf  pay 
a  call,  he  drop  in  on  Speckle  Pig,  en  rap  at 
de  do'  en  sing  his  song : 

"*Kf  you'll  open  de  do'  en  let  mc  in, 
ril  wom  my  nan's  en  go  home  ag'in.' 

"But  Speckle  Pig,  she  kinder  'spidon 
sump'n',  en  she  'fuse  ter  open  de  do'.  Yit 
Brer  Wolf  mighty  'seetful  man,  en  he  talk 
mighty  saf  *  en  he  talk  mighty  sweet.  Bim^ 
by,  he  git  his  nose  in  de  crack  er  de  do'  en 
he  say  ter  Speckle  Pig,  sezee,  fer  ter  des  let 
*im  git  one  paw  in,  en  den  he  wont  go  no 
fudder.  He  git  de  paw  in,  en  den  he  beg 
fer  ter  git  de  yuther  paw  in,  en  den  w*en  he 
git  dat  in,  den  he  beg  fer  ter  git  his  head 
in,  en  den  w*en  he  git  his  head  in,  en  his 
paws  in,  co*se  all  he  got  ter  do  is  ter  shove 
de  do*  open  en  walk  riglit  in  ;  en  w'en  mar- 
ters Stan*  dat  away,  'twa'n't  long  *fo*  he  done 
make  fresh  meat  er  Speckle  Pig. 

"  Nex*  day,  he  make  *way  wid  Blunt,  en 
de  day  atter,  he  *low  dat  he  make  a  pass  at 
Runt.  Now,  den,  right  dar  whar  ole  Brer 
Wolf  slip  up  at.  He  like  some  folks  w'at  I 
knows.  He'd  'a*  bin  mighty  smart,  ef  h« 
hadn't  er  bin  too  smart.  Runt  was  de  lit- 
tles' one  er  de  whole  gang,  yit  all  de  same 
news  done  got  out  dat  she  *uz  pestered  wid 
sense  like  grown  folks. 

"  Brer  Wolf,  he  crope  up  ter  Runt  house, 
en  he  got  un*need  de  winder,  he  did,  en  he 
sing  out : 

"  *  Kf  youHl  open  de  do*  en  let  me  in, 
I'll  wom  my  nan's  en  go  home  ag'in.* 

"  But  all  de  same,  Brer  Wolf  can't  coax 
Runt  fer  ter  open  de  do',  en  needer  kin  be 
break  in,  kaze  de  house  done  made  outer 
rock.  Bimeby  Brer  Wolf  make  out  he  done 
gone  off,  en  den  atter  while  he  come  back 
en  knock  at  de  do' — blatn^  blam^  blam  ! 

"  Runt,  she  sot  by  de  fier,  she  did,  en 
sorter  scratch  'er  year,  en  holler  out: 

"  *  Who  dat  ?  *  sez  she. 

" '  Hit's  Speckle  Pig,'  sez  ole  Brer  Wolt 
sezee,  'twix'  a  snort  en  a  grunt.  *  I  fo^i 
some  peas  fer  yo'  dinner ! ' 

"  Runt,  she  tuck'n'  laugh,  she  did,  en  hol- 
ler back : 

" '  Sis'  Speckle  Pig  aint  never  talk  tboo 
dat  many  toofies.* 

"  Brer  Wolf  go  off  'g'm,  en  bimeby  be 
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tne  back  en  knock.      Runt,  she  sot  en 
:kf  en  holler  but : 
«*«Who  dat?' 

"•Big  Pig,'  sez  Brer  Wolf.  *I  fotch 
ne  sweet-co'n  fer  yo*  supper.' 
^  Runt,  she  look  thoo  de  crack  un'need 
do',  en  laugh  en  say,  sez  she : 
"  *  Brer  Big  Pig  aint  had  no  ha'r  on  his  huff.' 
"  Den  ole  Brer  Wolf,  he  git  mad,  he  did, 
say  he  gwine  come  down  de  chimbley, 
Runt,  she  say,  sez  she,  dat  de  onliest 
ly  w'at  he  kin  git  in ;  en  den,  w'en  she 
ar  Brer  Wolf  climbin*  up  on  de  outside  er 
;  chimbley,  she  tuck'n'  pile  up  a  whole 
t  er  broom-sage  front  er  de  h'a'th,  en  w'en 
«  year  *im  climbin*  down  on  de  inside,  she 
ick  de  tongs  en  shove  de  straw  on  de  fier, 
I  de  smoke  make  Brer  Wolf  head  swim, 
1  he  drap  down,  en  'fo*  he  know  it,  he  'uz 
one  bu'nt  ter  a  cracklin* ;  en  dat  wuz  de 
is'  er  ole  Brer  Wolf.  Leas'ways,"  added 
Fnde  Remus,  putting  in  a  cautious  proviso 
)  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  an  emergency, 
leas'ways,  hit  'uz  de  las'  er  dat  Brer  Wolf." 


IX. 


IR.   BENJAMIN    RAM    AND    HIS    WONDERFUL 

FIDDLE. 

**  I  'speck  you  done  year  tell  er  ole  man 
teajermun  Ram,"  said  Uncle  Remus,  with  a 
tat  affectation  of  indifference,  after  a  pause. 

**  Old  man  who  ?  "  asked  the  little  boy. 

**01d  man  Benjermun  Ram.  I  'speck 
ou  done  year  tell  er  him  too  long  'go  ter 

*  'bout" 

"  Why,  no,  I  haven't.  Uncle  Remus ! "  ex- 
laimed  die  little  boy,  protesting  and  laugh- 
%  "  He  must  have  been  a  mighty  funny 
Id  man." 

**Dat's  ez  may  be,"  responded  Uncle 
^us,  sententiously.  "  Fun  deze  days 
wouldn't  er  counted  fer  fun  in  dem  days; 
tt  many's  de  time  w'at  I  see  folks  laughin'," 
^^Qtinued  the  old  man,  with  such  withering 
^fcasm  that  the  little  boy  immediately  be- 
'oie  serious, — "  many's  de  time  w'at  I  sees 
^  laughin'  en  laughin*,  w'en  I  lay  dey  aint 
>^  tell  w'at  deyer  laughin'  at  deyse'f.  En 
^t  der  laughin'  w'at  pesters  me,  nudder," 
■^denting  a  little, — "  hit's  dish  yer  ev'last- 

*  8mckle  en  giggle,  giggle  en  snickle." 
Having  thus  mapped  out,  in  a  dim  and 

'^certain  way,  what  older  people  than  the 
Wcboy  might  have  been  excused  for  ac- 
ting as  a  sort  of  moral  basis.  Uncle 
^08  proceeded : 


"  Dish  yer  Mr.  Benjermun  Ram,  w'ich 
he  done  come  up  inter  my  min*,  wuz  wunner 
deze  yer  ole-timers.  Dey  tells  me  dat  he  'uz 
a  fiddler  fum  away  back  yander — wunner 
dem  ar  kinder  fiddlers  w'at  can't  git  de 
chune  down  fine  'less  dey  pats  der  foot. 
He  stay  all  by  his  own-alone  se'f  'way  out  in 
de  middle  un  a  big  new-groun',  en  he  sech 
a  handy  man  fer  ter  have  at  a  frolic  dat  de 
yuther  creeturs  like  'im  mighty  well,  en 
w'en  dey  tuck  a  notion  fer  ter  shake  der 
foot,  w'ich  de  notion  tuck'n'  struck  um 
eve'y  once  in  a  w'ile,  nuthin'  'ud  do  but 
dey  mus'  sen'  fer  ole  man  Benjermun  Ram 
en  his  fiddle;  en  dey  do  say,"  continued 
Uncle  Remus,  closing  his  eyes  in  a  sort  of 
ecstasy,  "  dat  w'en  he  squar'  hisse'f  back  in 
a  cheer,  en  git  in  a  weavin'  way,  he  kin  des 
snatch  dem  ole-time  chunes  fum  who  lay 
de  rail.*  En  den,  w'en  de  frolic  wuz 
done,  dey'd  all  fling  in,  dem  yuther  creeturs 
would,  en  fill  up  a  bag  er  peas  fer  ole  Mr. 
Benjermun  Ram  fer  ter  kyar  home  wid  'im. 

"  One  time,  des  'bout  Christmas,  Miss 
Meadows  en  de  gals,  dey  up'n'  say  dat  dey'd 
sorter  gin  a  blow-out,  en  dey  got  wud  ter  ole 
man  Benjermun  Ram  w'ich  dey  'speckted 
'im  fer  ter  be  on  han'.  W'en  de  time  done 
come  fer  Mr.  Benjermun  Ram  fer  ter  start, 
de  win'  blow  cole  en  de  cloud  'gun  ter 
spread  out  'cross  de  elements — but  no  mar- 
ter  fer  dat ;  ole  man  Benjermun  Ram  tuck 
down  his  walkin'-cane,  he  did,  en  tie  up  his 
fiddle  in  a  bag,  en  sot  out  fer  Miss 
Meadows.  He  thunk  he  know  de  way,  but 
hit  keep  on  gittin'  col'er  en  col'er,  en  mo' 
cloudy,  twel  bimeby,  fus'  news  you  know, 
ole  Mr.  Benjermun  Ram  done  lose  de  way. 
YA  he'd  er  kep*  on  down  de  big  road  fum  de 
start,  it  mouter  bin  diffunt,  but  he  tuck  a 
nigh-cut,  en  he  aint  git  fur  'fo'  he  done  los' 
sho'  'nuff.  He  go  dis  away,  en  he  go  dat 
away,  en  he  go  de  yuther  way,  yit  all  de 
same  he  wuz  done  los'.  Some  folks  would 
er  sot  right  flat  down  whar  dey  wuz  en 
study  out  de  way,  but  ole  man  Benjermun 
Ram  aint  got  wrinkle  on  his  hawn  fer  noth- 
in',  kaze  he  done  got  de  name  er  ole  Billy 
Hardhead  long  'fo'  dat.  Den  a'g'in,  some 
folks  would  er  stop  right  still  in  der  tracks 
en  holler  en  bawl  fer  ter  see  ef  dey  can't 
rouse  up  some  er  de  neighbors,  but  ole  Mr. 
Benjermun  Ram,  he  des  stick  his  jowl  in 
de  win',  he  did,  en  he  march  right  on  des 
'zackly  like  he  know  he  aint  gwine  de  wrong 
way.  He  keep  on,  but  'twa'n't  long  'fo'  he 
'gun  ter  feel  right  lonesome,  mo'  speshually 

*  That  is,  from  the  foundation,  ot  be^ntCvn^. 
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w'en  hit  come  up  in  his  min*  how  Miss 
Meadows  en  de  gals  en  all  de  comp'ny  be 
'bleeged  fer  ter  do  de  bes'  dcy  kin  widout 
any  fiddlin* ;  en  hit  kinder  make  his  marrer 
git  cole  w*en  he  study  'bout  how  he  gotter 
■sleep  out  dar  in  de  woods  by  hisse*f. 

"  Yit,  all  de  same,  he  keep  on  twel  de 
dark  'gun  ter  drap  down,  en  den  he  keep 
on  still,  en  bimeby  he  come  ter  a  little  rise 
whar  dey  wuz  a  clay-gall.  W*en  he  git  dar 
he  stop  en  look  *roun*,  he  did,  en  'way  off 
down  in  de  holler,  dar  he  see  a  light  shinin*, 
en  w*en  he  see  dis,  ole  man  Benjermun  Ram 
tuck  his  foot  in  his  han*,  en  make  his  way 
todes  it  des  like  it  de  ve*y  place  w'at  he  bin 
huntin*.  Twa'n't  long,  'fo'  he  come  ter  de 
house  whar  de  light  is,  en,  bless  you  soul, 
he  don't  make  no  bones  er  knockin*.  Den 
somebody  holler  out : 

"  «  Who  dat  ? ' 

"  *  I'm  Mr.  Benjermun  Ram,  en  I  done 
lose  de  way,  en  I  come  fer  ter  ax  you  ef  you 
can't  take  me  in  fer  de  night,'  sezee. 

"  In  common,"  continued  Uncle  Remus, 
•"  ole  Mr.  Benjermun  Ram  wuz  a  mighty 
rough-en-spoken  somebody,  but  you  better 
b'leeve  he  talk  monst'us  perlite  dis  time. 

"  Den  some  un  on  t'er  side  er  de  do'  ax 
Mr.  Benjermun  Ram  fer  ter  walk  right  in, 
en  wid  dat  he  open  de  do'  en  walk  in, 
en  make  a  bow  like  fiddlin'  folks  does  w'en 
dey  goes  in  comp'ny ;  but  he  aint  no  sooner 
make  his  bow  en  look  'roun'  twel  he  'gun  ter 
shake  en  shiver  like  he  done  bin  strucken 
wid  de  swamp-ager,  'kaze,  settin'  right  dar 
'fo'  de  fier  wuz  ole  Brer  Wolf,  wid  his  toofies 
showin'  up  all  w'ite  en  shiny  like  dey  wuz 
bran  new.  YA  ole  Mr.  Benjermun  Ram 
aint  bin  so  ole  en  stiff  I  boun'  you  he'd  er 
broke  en  run,  but  'mos'  'fo'  he  had  time  fer 
ter  study  'bout  gittin'  'way,  ole  Brer  Wolf 
done  bin  jump  up  en  shet  de  do'  en  fassen 
'er  wid  a  great  big  chain.  Ole  Mr.  Benjer- 
mun Ram,  he  know  he  in  fer't,  en  he  tuck'n' 
put  on  a  bol'  face  ez  he  kin,  but  he  des 
nat'ally  hone*  fer  ter  be  los'  in  de  woods 
^ome  mo'.  Den  he  make  'n'er  low  bow, 
en  he  hope  Brer  Wolf  en  all  his  folks  is  well, 
en  den  he  say,  sezee,  dat  he  des  drap  in  fer 
ter  wom  hisse'f,  en  'quire  uv  de  way  ter 
Miss  Meadows',  en  ef  Brer  Wolf  be  so  good 
ez  ter  set  'im  in  de  road  ag'in,  he  be  off  putty 
soon  en  be  much  'blige  in  de  bargains. 

"  *  Tooby  sho',  Mr.  Ram,'  sez  Brer  Wolf, 
sezee,  w'iles  he  lick  his  chops  en  grin ;  *  des 


*  To  pine  or  long  for  anything.  This  is  a  good 
old  English  word,  which  has  been  retained  in  the 
piantation  vocabulary. 


put  yo'  walkin'-cane  in  de  comder  over  dar, 
en  set  yo'  bag  down  on  de  flo',  en  make 
yo'se'f  at  home,'  sezee.  *W^e  aint  got 
much,'  sezee,  *  but  w'at  we  is  got  is  yonc 
w'iles  you  stays,  en  I  boun'  we'll  take  good 
keer  un  you,'  sezee ;  en  wid  dat  Brer  Wolf 
laugh  en  show  his  toofies  so  bad  dat  ole 
man  Benjermun  Ram  come  mighty  Digh 
havin'  'n'er  ager. 

"  Den  Brer  Wolf  tuck'n'  flung  'n'er  light- 
er'd-knot  on  de  fier,  en  den  he  slip  inter  de 
back  room,  en,  present'y,  w'iles  ole  Mr. 
Benjermun  Ram  wuz  settin'  dar  shakin'  in 
his  shoes,  he  year  Brer  Wolf  whispun*  ter 
his  ole  'oman  : 

"  *  Ole  'oman  !  ole  'oman  !  Fling  'way  yo* 
smoke  meat — fresh  meat  fer  supper !  Fling 
'way  yo'  smoke  meat — fresh  meat  fer 
supper ! ' 

"  Den  ole  Miss  Wolf,  she  talk  out  loud,  so 
Mr.  Benjermun  Ram  kin  year : 

"*  Tooby  sho'  I'll  fix  'im  some  supper. 
We  er  'way  off  yer  in  de  woods,  so  fiur  fiiin 
comp'ny  dat  goodness  knows  I'm  mighty 
glad  fer  ter  see  Mr.  Benjermun  Ram.' 

"  Den  Mr.  Benjermun  Ram  year  ole 
Miss  Wolf  whettin'  *er  knife  on  a  rock — 
shirrah  !  shirrah  /  shirrah  / — en  eve'y  time 
he  year  de  knife  say  shirrah  /  he  know  he 
dat  much  nigher  de  dinner-i>ot.  He  knoii*' 
he  can't  git  way,  en  w'iles  he  settin'  dax 
study  in',  hit  come  'cross  his  min'  dat  he  des 
mout  ez  well  play  one  mo'  chune  on  his 
fiddle  'fo'  de  wuss  come  ter  de  wuss.  Wid 
dat  he  ontie  de  bag  en  take  out  de  fiddle* 
en  'gun  ter  chune  'er  up — -plink^  piank^ 
plunk,  piiftk  !  flunky  planky  piink,  plunk  !  " 

Uncle  Remus's  imitation  of  the  tuning  o( 
a  fiddle  was  marvelous  enough  to  produce 
a  startling  effect  upon  a  much  less  enthusi- 
astic listener  than  the  little  boy.  It  wa* 
given  in  perfect  good  faith,  but  the  serious 
expression  on  the  old  man's  countenance 
was  so  irresistibly  comic  that  the  child 
laughed  until  the  tears  ran  doyra  his  fince- 
Uncle  Remus  very  properly  accepted  this 
as  a  tribute  to  his  wonderful  resources  as  * 
story-teller,  and  continued,  in  great  good 
humor : 

"  W'en  ole  Miss  Wolf  year  dat  kinder 
fuss,  co'se  she  dunner  w'at  is  it,  en  she  diap 
'er  knife  en  lissen.  Ole  Mr.  Benjermun 
Ram  aint  know  dis,  en  he  keep  on  chunin 
up— p/afih,  plink,  plunks  plank  /  Den  ole 
Miss  Wolf,  she  tuck'n'  hunch  Brer  Wolf  ^w 
'er  elbow,  en  she  say,  sez  she: 

"  *  Hey,  ole  man !  w'at  dat  ? ' 

"  Den  bofe  un  um  cock  up  der  ycais  en 
lissen,  en  des  'bout  dat  time,  ole  Mr.  Bcd- 
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nun  Ram,  he  sling  de  butt  er  de  fiddle 
under  his  chin,  en  struck  up  wunner 
a  ole-time  chunes." 

'  Well,  what  tune  was  it,  Uncle  Remus  ?  " 
little  boy  asked,  with  some  display  of 
latience. 

'  Ef  I  aint  done  gone  en  fergit  dat  chune 
n  my  min',"  continued  Uncle  Remus, 
it  sorter  went  like  dat  ar  song  *bout  *  Sheep 
11  co'n  wid  de  rattle  er  his  ho'n,*  en  yit 
mout  er  been  dat  ar  yuther  one  *bout 
ol'  de  key,  ladies,  hoi'  dem  keys.'  Brer 
\i  en  ole  Miss  Wolf,  dey  lissen  en  lis- 
,  en  de  mo'  w'at  dey  lissen  de  skeerder 
r  git,  twel  bimeby  dey  tuck  ter  der  heels  en 
ke  a  break  fer  de  swamp  at  de  back  cr 
house  like  de  patter-rollers  wuz  atter  um. 
*  W*en  ole  man  Benjermun  Ram  sorter 
up  wid  his  fiddlin',  he  don't  see  no  Brer 
olf,  en  he  don't  year  no  ole  Miss  Wolf, 
m  he  look  in  de  back  room ;  no  Wolf  dar. 
in  he  look  in  de  back  po'ch ;  no  Wolf  dar. 
31  he  look  in  de  closet  en  in  de  cubberd ; 
'  Wolf  aint  dar  yit.  Den  ole  Mr.  Ben- 
nnun  Ram,  he  tuck'n'  shot  all  de  do's  en 
dt  um,  en  he  s'arch  'roun'  en  he  fine  some 
!as  en  fodder  in  de  lof,  w'ich  he  et  um  fer 
s  supper,  en  den  he  lie  down  front  er  de 
:r  en  sleep  soun'  ez  a  log. 
"  Nex*  mawnin*  he  'uz  up  en  stirrin*  mon- 
*us  soon,  en  he  put  out  fum  dar,  en  he 
le  de  way  ter  Miss  Meadows',  time  'nuff 
r  ter  play  at  de  frolic.  W'en  he  git  dar, 
liss  Meadows  en  de  gals,  dey  run  ter  de 
Ue  fer  ter  meet  'im,  en  dis  un  tuck  his  hat, 
n  dat  un  tuck  his  cane,  en  t'er'n  tuck  his 
ddle,  en  den  dey  up'n'  say  : 
**  *  Lor*,  Mr.  Ram !  whar  de  name  er 
oodness  is  you  bin?  We  so  glad  you 
wne.  Stir  'roun'  yer,  folks,  en  git  Mr.  Ram 
cup  er  hot  coffee.' 

**  Dey  make  a  mighty  big  ter-do  'bout  Mr. 
^enjennun  Ram,  Miss  Meadows  and  de 
^k  did,  but  *twix'  you  en  me  en  de  bed- 
•os*,  honey,  dey'd  er  had  der  frolic  wh'er 
Ic  ole  chap  'uz  dar  er  not,  kaze  de  gals 
'one  make  'rangements  wid  Brer  Rabbit 
fit  ter  pat  fer'm,  en  in  dem  days  Brer 
^bit  wuz  a  patter,  mon.  He  mos'  sho'ly 
mz." 


X. 


MR.    rabbit's   riddle. 

*  Could  the  Rabbit  pat  a  tune,  sure 
'oough,  Uncle  Remus?"  asked  the  little 
[^,  his  thoughts  apparendy  dwelling  upon 
«  new  accompHshment  of  Brother  Rab- 


bit at  which  the  old  man  had  hinted  in 
his  story  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Ram.  Uncle 
Remus  pretended  to  be  greatly  surprised 
that  any  one  could  be  so  unfamiliar  with 
the  accomplishments  of  Brother  Rabbit  as 
to  venture  to  ask  such  a  question.  His 
response  was  in  the  nature  of  a  comment : 

"  Name  er  goodness !  w'at  kinder  pass 
dis  yer  we  comin'  ter  w'en  a  great  big 
grow'd  up  young  un  axin'  'bout  Brer  Rab- 
bit ?  Bless  yo'  soul,  honey !  dey  wa'n't  no 
chune  gwine  dat  Brer  Rabbit  can't  pat. 
Let  'lone  dat,  w'en  dey  wuz  some  un  else  fer 
ter  do  de  pattin*.  Brer  Rabbit  kin  jump  out 
inter  de  middle  er  de  flo'  en  des  nat'ally 
shake  de  eyeleds  offen  dem  yuther  creeturs. 
En  'twa'n't  none  er  dish  yer  bowin*  en 
scrapin*,  en  slippin'  en  slidin',  en  ban's  all 
'roun'  w'at  folks  does  deze  days.  Hit  uz 
dish  yer  up  en  down  kinder  dancin',  whar 
dey  des  lips  up  in  de  a'r  fer  ter  cut  de 
pidjin-wing,  en  lights  on  de  flo'  right  in  de 
middle  er  de  double-shuffle.  Shoo !  Dey 
aint  no  dancin'  deze  days ;  folks'  shoes  too 
tight,  en  dey  aint  got  dat  limbersomeness 
in  de  hips  w'at  dey  useter  is.    Dat  dey  aint. 

"  En  yit,"  Uncle  Remus  continued,  in  a 
tone  which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  deemed 
it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  apparent 
frivolity  of  Brother  Rabbit, — "en  yit  de 
time  come  w'en  ole  Brer  Rabbit  'gun  ter 
put  dis  en  dat  tergedder,  en  de  notion 
strike  'im  dat  he  better  be  home  lookin'  atter 
de  intruss  er  his  fambly,  'stidder  trapesin' 
en  trollopin'  'roun'  ter  all  de  frolics  in  de 
settlement.  He  tuck'n'  study  dis  in  his 
min',  twel  bimeby  he  sot  out  'termin'  fer  ter 
'am  his  own  livelihoods,  en  den  he  up'n* 
lay  off  a  piece  er  groun'  en  plant  'im  a 
tater-patch. 

"  Brer  Fox,  he  see  all  dis  yer  gwine  on, 
he  did,  en  he  'low  ter  hisse'f  dat  he  speck 
Brer  Rabbit  rashfulness  done  bin  supjued 
kaze  he  skeerd,  en  den  Brer  Fox  make  up 
his  min'  dat  he  gwineter  pay  Brer  Rabbit 
back  fer  all  er  his  'seetfulness.  He  start  in, 
Brer  Fox  did,  en  fum  dat  time  forrerd  he 
aggervate  Brer  Rabbit  'bout  his  tater-patch. 
One  night,  he  leave  de  draw-bars  down, 
'n'er  night  he  fling  off  de  top  rails,  en  nex* 
night,  he  t'ar  down  a  whole  panel  er  fence, 
en  he  keep  on  dis  away  twel  'pariently  Brer 
Rabbit  dunner  w'at  ter  do.  All  dis  time 
Brer  Fox  keep  on  foolin'  wid  de  tater-patch, 
en  w'en  he  see  w'ich  Brer  Rabbit  aint 
makin*  no  motion.  Brer  Fox  'low  dat  he 
dun  skeer'd  sho'  'nuff,  en  dat  de  time  done 
come  fer  ter  gobble  'im  up  widout  lief 
er  license.     So  he  call  on  Biei  Bw^bXsvX^'^x^x 
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Fox  did,  en  he  ax  'im  will  he  take  a  walk. 
Brer  Rabbit,  he  ax  wharbouts.  Brer  Fox 
say  right  out  yander.  Brer  Rabbit,  he  ax 
w*at  is  dey  right  out  yander.  Brer  Fox  say 
he  know  w'ar  dey  some  mighty  fine  peaches, 
en  he  want  Brer  Rabbit  fer  ter  go  *long  en 
climb  de  tree  en  fling  um  down.  Brer 
Rabbit  say  he  don't  keer  ef  he  do,  mo* 
speshually  fer  ter  'blige  Brer  Fox. 

"  Dey  sot,  out,  dey  did,  en  atter  w'ile, 
sho*  'nuflf,  dey  come  ter  de  peach-orchudj'ien 
Brer  Rabbit,  w*at  do  he  do  but  pick  out  a 
good  tree,  en  up  he  clum.  Brer  Fox,  he 
sot  hisse'f  at  de  root  er  de  tree,  kaze  he  'low 
dat  w*en  Brer  Rabbit  come  down  he  hatter 
come  down  backerds,  en  den  dat  'ud  be  de 
time  fer  ter  nab  'im.  But,  bless  yo'  soul, 
Brer  Rabbit  dun  see  w'at  Brer  Fox  atter  'fo* 
he  clum  up.  Wen  he  pull  do  peaches. 
Brer  Fox  say,  sezee  : 

**  *  Fling  um  down  yer.  Brer  Rabbit — fling 
um  right  down  yer  so  1  kin  ketch  um,*  sezee, 

"  Brer  Rabbit,  he  sorter  wunk  de  furdest 
eye  fum  Brer  Fox,  en  he  holler  back,  he 
did: 

"  *  Ef  I  fling  um  down  dar  whar  you  is. 
Brer  Fox,  en  you  misses  um,  dey'U  git 
squshed,*  sezee,  *  so  1*11  des  sorter  pitch  um 
out  yander  in  de  grass  whar  dey  wont  git 
bus*,*  sezee. 

"  Den  he  tuck'n*  fling  de  peaches  out  in 
de  grass,  en  w*iles  Brer  Fox  went  atter  um, 
Brer  Rabbit,  he  skint  down  outer  de  tree, 
en  hustle  hisse*f  twel  he  git  elbow-room. 
W*en  he  git  off"  little  ways,  he  up'n'  holler 
back  ter  Brer  Fox  dat  he  got  a  riddle  he 
want  *im  ter  read.  Brer  Fox,  he  ax  w*at  is 
it.  Wid  dat.  Brer  Rabbit,  he  gun  it  out 
ter  Brer  Fox  like  a  man  sayin'  a  speech  : 

"  *  Big  bird  rob  en  little  bird   sing, 

De  big  bee  zoon  en  little  bee  sting, 

De  little  man  lead  en  big  boss  foUer — 

Kin  you  tell  w*at's  good  fer  a  head  in  a  boiler?* 

"  Ole  Brer  Fox  scratch  his  head  en  study, 
en  study  en  scratch  his  head,  but  de  mo*  he 
study  de  wuss  he  git  mix  up  wid  de  riddle, 
en  atter  w'ile  he  tuck'n*  tell  Brer  Rabbit  dat 
he  dunno  how  in  de  name  er  goodness  ter 
onriddle  dat  riddle. 

"  *  Come  en  go  'longer  me,*  sez  ole  Brer 
Rabbit,  sezee,  *  en  I  boun*  you  I  show  you 
how  ter  read  dat  same  riddle.  Hit's  wunner 
dem  ar  kinder  riddle,*  sez  ole  man  Rabbit, 
sezee,  *  w*ich  *fo*  you  read  'er,  you  gotter 
eat  a  bait  er  honey,  en  I  done  got  my  eye 
sot  on  de  place  whar  we  kin  git  de  honey 
at,*  sezee. 

"  Brer  Fox,  he  ax  wharbouts  is  it,  en  Brer 


Rabbit,  he  say  up  dar  in  ole  Brer  B*ar 
cotton-patch,  whar  he  gotter  whole  passd 
er  bee-gums.  Brer  Fox,  he  'low,  he  did, 
dat  he  aint  got  no  sweet-toof  much,  yit  he 
wanter  git  at  de  innerds  er  dat  ar  riddle,  en 
he  don*t  keer  ef  he  do  go  'long. 

"  Dey  put  out,  dey  did,  en  'twa'n*t  long 
*fo'  dey  come  ter  ole  Brer  B*ar  bee-gums,  en 
ole  Brer  Rabbit,  he  up*n*  gun  um  a  rap  wid 
his  walkin*-cane,  des  like  folks  thumps  water- 
millions  fer  ter  see  ef  dey  er  ripe.  He  tap 
en  he  rap,  en  bimeby  he  come  ter  one  iin 
um  w*ich  she  soun*  like  she  plum  full,  en  den 
he  go  *roun*  behime  it,  ole  Brer  Rabbit  did, 
en  he  up*n'  say,  sezee : 

"*1*11  des  sorter  tilt  'er  up,  Brer  Fox,' 
sezee,  *  en  you  kin  put  yo'  head  und*  dar  en 
git  some  er  de  drippin's,'  sezee. 

"  Brer  Rabbit,  he  tilt  *er  up,  en,  she'  'nuflf, 
Brer  Fox,  he  jam  his  head  un'need  de  gum. 
Hit  make  me  laugh,*'  Uncle  Remus  contin- 
ued, with  a  chuckle,  "fer  ter  see  w'at  a 
fresh  man  is  Brer  Fox,  kaze  he  aint  no 
sooner  stuck  his  head  un'need  dat  ar  bee- 
gum,  dan  Brer  Rabbit  tumt  *er  aloose,  en 
down  she  come — kerswosh  I — bright  on  Brer 
Fox  neck,  en  dar  he  wuz.  Brer  Fox,  he 
kick;  he  squeal;  he  jump;  he  squall;  he 
dance ;  he  prance ;  he  beg ;  he  pray ;  yit 
dar  he  wuz,  en  w*en  Brer  Rabbit  git  'way 
off",  en  tu'n  *roun'  fer  ter  look  back,  he  see 
Brer  Fox  des  a  wigglin*  en  a  squ*niin',  en 
right  den  en  dar  Brer  Rabbit  gun  one  de- 
time  whoop,  en  des  put  out  fer  home. 

"W*en  he  git  dar,  de  fus*  man  he  see 
wuz  Brer  Fox  gran*daddy,  w*ich  folks  all 
call  'im  Gran'sir*  Gray  Fox.  Wen  Brer 
Rabbit  see  *im,  he  say,  sezee: 

**  *  How  you  come  on,  Gran*sir'  Gray  Fox?' 

"  I  still  keeps  po*ly,  Tm  'blige  ter  you, 
Brer  Rabbit,*  sez  Gran'sir*  Gray  Fox,  sezee. 
*  Is  you  seed  any  sign  er  my  gran'son  dis 
mawnin*  ?  *  sezee. 

"  Wid  dat  Brer  Rabbit  laugh  en  say  w'ich 
him  en  Brer  Fox  bin  a  ramblin'  'roun*  wid 
wunner  *n*er  havin*  mo*  fun  dan  w*at  a  man 
kin  shake  a  stick  at. 

"  *  We  bin  a  riggin*  up  riddles  en  a  read- 
in*  un  um,'  sez  Brer  Rabbit,  sezee.  *Brer 
Fox  is  settin*  off"  some*rs  in  de  bushes  right 
now,  aimin'  fer  ter  read  one  w'at  I  gun  'iw- 
1*11  des  drap  you  one,*  sez  ole  Brer  Rabbit, 
sezee,  *  w*ich  ef  you  kin  read  it,  hit*il  take  you 
right  spang  ter  whar  yo'  gran'son  is,  en  you 
can't  git  dar  none  too  soon,*  sez  Brer  Rab- 
bit, sezee.  ^ , 

"Den  ole  Gran'sir'  Gray  Fox,  he  up'n 
ax  w'at  is  it,  en  Brer  Rabbit,  he  sing  out,  he 
did:    • 
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ur  bird  rob  en  little  bird  sing, 

Gee  soon  en  little  bee  sting, 

s  man  lead  en  big  boss  feller — 

I  tell  w'at*s  good  fer  a  head  in  a  holler?' 

an'sir*  Gray  Fox,  he  tuck  a  pinch  er 
n  cough  easy  ter  hisse'f,  en  study  en 
but  he  aint  make  it  out,  en  Brer 
Y  he  laugh  en  sing : 

•gum  mighty  big  fer  ter  make  Fox  collar, 
»a  tell  w'at's  gwA  fer  a  head  in  a  holler  ?  * 

.ex  so  long  a  time,  Gran'sir'  Gray  Fox 
ketch  a  glimpse  er  w*at  Brer  Rabbit 
•r  gin  •  'im,  en  he  tip  Brer  Rabbit 

The  g  is  pronounced  hard,  like  the  last 
>f  begin. 


good-day,  en  shuffle  off  fer  ter  hunt  up  his 
gran'son." 

"And  did  he  find  him,  Uncle  Remus?" 
asked  the  little  boy. 

"  Tooby  sho',  honey.  Brer  B*ar  year  de 
racket  w*at  Brer  Fox  kickin'  up,  en  he  go 
down  dar  fer  ter  see  w'at  de  marter  is. 
Soon  ez  he  see  how  de  Ian*  lay,  co'se  he 
tuck  a  notion  dat  Brer  Fox  bin  robbin* 
his  bee-gums,  en  he  got  'im  a  han'ful  er 
hick'ries.  Brer  B*ar  did,  en  he  let  *in  on 
Brer  Fox  en  he  wom  his  jacket  scanner- 
lous,  en  den  he  tuck'n*  tu*n  'im  loose; 
but  'twa*n*t  long  *fo*  all  de  neighbors  git 
wud  dat  Brer  Fox  bin  robbin*  Brer  B'ar 
bee-gums.** 
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Frowning,  the  owl  in  the  oak  complained  him 
Sore,  that  the  song  of  the  robin  restrained  him 
Wrongly  of  slumber,  rudely  of  rest. 

**From  tlie  north,  from  the  east,  from  the  south  and  the  west, 
Woodland,  wheat-field,  corn-field,  clover, 
Over  and  over  and  over  and  over. 
Five  o*clock,  ten  o'clock,  twelve,  or  seven. 
Nothing  but  robin-songs  heard  under  heaven : 
How  can  we  sleep? 


^^  Peep  !  you  whistle,  and  cheep  /  cheep  /  cheep/ 
Oh,  peep,  if  you  will,  and  buy,  if  *tis  cheap. 
And  have  done ;  for  an  owl  must  sleep. 
Are  ye  singing  for  fame,  and  who  shall  be  first? 
Each  day*s  the  same,  yet  the  last  is  worst, 
And  the  summer  is  cursed  with  the  silly  outburst 
Of  idiot  red-breasts  peeping  and  cheeping 
By  day,  when  all  honest  birds  ought  to  be  sleeping. 
Lord,  what  a  din !     And  so  out  of  all  reason. 
Have  ye  not  heard  that  each  thing  hath  its  season  ? 
Night  is  to  work  in,  night  is  for  play-time; 
Good  heavens,  not  day-time ! 


**A  vulgar  flaunt  is  the  flaring  day, 

The  impudent,  hot,  unsparing  day, 

That  leaves  not  a  stain  nor  a  secret  untold, — 

Day  the  reporter, — the  gossip  of  old, — 

Deformity's  tease, — man's  common  scold — 

Poh !     Shut  the  eyes,  let  the  sense  go  numb 

When  day  down  the  eastern  way  has  come. 

'Tis  clear  as  the  moon  (by  the  argument  drawn 

From  Design)  that*  the  world  should  retire  at  dawn. 
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Day  kills.     The  leaf  and  the  laborer  breathe 

Death  in  the  sun,  the  cities  seethe, 

The  mortal  black  marshes  bubble  with  heat 

And  puff  up  pestilence ;  nothing  is  sweet 

Has  to  do  with  the  sun :  even  virtue  will  taint 

(Philosophers  say)  and  manhood  grow  faint 

In  the  lands  where  the  villainous  sun  has  sway 

Through  the  livelong  drag  of  the  dreadful  day. 

What  Eden  but  noon-light  stares  it  tame, 

Shadowless,  brazen,  forsaken  of  shame  ? 

For  the  sun  tells  lies  on  the  landscape, — now 

Reports  me  the  what^  unrelieved  with  the  himfi- 

As  messengers  lie,  with  the  facts  alone, 

Delivering  the  word  and  witiiholding  the   tone. 


"  But  oh,  the  sweetness,  and  oh,  the  light 
Of  the  high-fastidious  night ! 
Oh,  to  awake  with  the  wise  old  stars — 
The  cultured,  the  careful,  the  Chesterfield  stars, 
That  wink  at  the  work-a-day  fact  of  crime 
And  shine  so  rich  through  the   ruins  of  time 
That  Baalbec  is  finer  than  London ;   oh. 
To  sit  on  the  bough  that  zigzags  low 

By  the  woodland  pool, 
And  loudly  laugh  at  man,  the  fool 
That  vows  to  the  vulgar  sun ;   oh,  rare. 
To  wheel  from  the  wood  to  the  window  where 
A  day-worn  sleeper  is  dreaming  of  care, 
And  perch  on  the  sill  and  straightly  stare 
Through  his  visions;   rare,  to  sail 
Aslant  with  the  hill  and  a-curve  with  the  vale,— 
To  flit  down  the  shadow-shot-with-gleam 
Betwixt  hanging  leaves  and  starlit  stream. 
Hither,  thither,  to  and  fro. 
Silent,  aimless,  dayless,  slow 
(Aimless  f     Field-mice  ?     True,  they're  slain. 
But  the  night-philosophy  hoots  at  pain. 
Grips,  eats  quick,  and  drops  the  bones 
In  the  water  beneath  the  bougli,  nor  moans 
At  the  death  life  feeds  on).     Robin,  pray 

Come  away,  come  away 
To  the  cultus  of  night.     Abandon  the  day. 
Have  more  to  think  and  have  less  to  say. 
And  cannot  you  walk  now  ?     Bah,  don't  hop ! 

Stop! 
Look  at  the  owl,  scarce  seen,  scarce  heard, 
O  irritant,  iterant,  maddening  bird !  " 
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Our  Charming  Politici. 


E  people  of  the  United  States',  at  the  time  of 
present  writing,  are  having  an  exhibition  of 
politics  of  the  most  suggestive  and  instructive 
cter.  About  how  many  exhibitions  of  this 
they  must  have  before  they  will  demand  a 
n  in  the  civil  service  we  cannot  tell,  because 
lave  learned  so  slowly  hitherto ;  but,  if  down- 
insolt  can  possibly  stir  their  blood — if  being 
m1  in  the  face  and  spit  upon  can  waken  them  to 
;e  of  their  degradation — it  would  seem  as  if 
Q  could  not  long  be  delayed.  Never  within 
temory  have  we  seen  a  more  insolent  outrage 
the  executive  of  the  Government  and  upon 
)palar  forbearance  than  has  been  perpetrated 
United  States  Senator  from  New  York,  in  his 
pt  to  dictate  an  appointment  to  the  Presi- 
Tlie  latter,  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative, 
lated  to  the  collectorship  of  New  York  a  well- 
Q  and  highly  esteemed  gentleman — so  well 
a  and  so  highly  esteemed  that  the  Legislature  of 
tate,  acting  honestly  and  freely,  most  promptly 
eartily  indorsed  the  nomination.  The  nomina- 
ras  made  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
to  recognize  all  the  elements  of  the  Kepubli- 
irty  which  had  assisted  in  his  election.  It  was 
lination  most  fit  to  be  made,  but  it  did  not  suit 
enator.  This  gentleman  assumes  to  be  the 
i  '*  of  his  party  in  this  State,  and  Judge  Rob- 
I,  the  President's  nominee,  refuses  to  recog- 
im  in  this  exalted  capacity.  He  has  not  been 
led"  by  him,  an<jl  does  not  propose  to  be. 
ice  the  trade- winds. "  The  collectorship  of 
Vork  is  so  influential  an  office  in  party  politics 
he  "  boss  "  does  not  like  to  have  it  pass  be- 
his  manipulations ;  so  he  relies  first  upon  the 
tesy  of  the  Senate  "  to  defeat  Judge  Robert- 
confirmation,  and  second  upon  the  reversal 
indorsement  of  the  Legislature.  <*  The  court- 
'  the  Senate,"  be  it  remembered,  is  the  tacit 
oient  supiK)sed  to  prevail  in  that  body  of  legisla- 
3  give  to  one  another  the  practical  control  of  the 
•al  appointments  in  their  respective  States.  That 
Mr.  Conkling  does  not  approve  of  an  appoint- 
in  his  own  State,  he  relies  upon  his  fellow- 
)rs  to  defeat  it,  on  the  consideration  that  he 
b  them  a  similar  good  turn  on  occasion.  In 
words,  **  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate  "  is  a  little 
ine  for  robbing  the  President  of  his  power  of 
nting-  his  own  agents,  and  for  passing  it  over 
:  hands  of  individual  senators.  Mr.  Conkling 
I  one  of  his  men  in  the  collector's  office,  and 
not  want  the  President's  man.  What  is  more, 
tends,  apparently,  to  have  his  man  there,  or 
0  have  any,  if  he  can  help  it.  If  it  were  not 
li  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  see  the  effort  that 
Bade  to  reverse  the  verdict  of  the  Legislature. 
!  were  a  few  poor  fellows  who  were  sorry  they 
lot  consulted   the  boss  before  speaking  their 


honest  minds,  and  who  signed  a  paper  acknowU 
edging  as  much,  but  the  vote  could  not  be  reversed ; 
so  we  have  been  saved  from  such  a  show  of  truck- 
ling servility  as  that  would  have  given  us. 

Mr.  Conkling  was  handsomely  whipped  at  Chi- 
cago, but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  learned  that  his 
old  office  of  "  boss  "  is  not  perpetual.  If  he  is  not 
handsomely  whipped  in  this  new  matter,  the  Presi- 
dent ought  never  to  be  forgiven.  His  position  is 
an  insult  equally  to  the  President,  the  Legislature 
of  New  York,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who,  a  hundred  to  one,  refuse  to  regard  him  as  a 
boss  at  all.  The  presumption  of  his  attitude  and 
action  should  be  met  with  indignant  rebuke  from 
every  press  and  every  platform,  and  should  do 
much  to  hasten  the  day  when  such  overbearing  in- 
solence will  be  impossible.  Our  hope,  and,  indeed, 
our  opinion,  is  that  the  Senate  will  make  quick  work 
with  his  pretensions  if  they  ever  get  to  a  vote,  for 
we  cannot  conceive  what  object  it  can  have  in  grat- 
ifying Mr.  Conkling,  to  the  embarrassment  and  de- 
feat of  the  President.  He  is  not  so  popular  a  man 
with  his  confrires  that  they  will  make  haste  to  grat- 
ify his  ambition  or  his  spleen. 

Another  exhibition  of  our  charming  politics  we 
have  had  in  the  treatment  of  our  Street-cleaning 
Bill.  New  York  found  itself,  as  the  winter  drew  to 
a  close,  literally  floundering  in  the  mud.  With  the 
consciousness  that  money  enough  was  paid,  and 
had  for  years  been  paid,  to  keep  the  streets  clean,, 
they  saw  them  in  such  a  condition  that  the  public 
health  was  not  only  menaced, — ^it  had  already  been 
seriously  damaged.  Hot  weather  was  approaching, 
and  a  pestilence  was  not  only  possible — ^it  was 
probable.  Under  the  circumstances  the  citizens, 
without  regard  to  party,  held  a  meeting  and  ap- 
pointed a  large  committee  to  give  shape  to  a  scheme 
for  cleaning  the  streets  and  keeping  them  clean. 
This  committee,  composed  of  some  of  our  best  and 
most  intelligent  citizens,  devised  their  scheme  and 
went  to  the  Legislature  with  it  to  get  it  enacted  as  a 
law.  They  brought  to  bear  upon  that  body  all  the 
influence  in  their  power,  but  party  politics  were 
immediately  roused  into  opposition.  What  na- 
tional politics  have  to  do  with  the  condition  of  the 
streets  of  New  York,  it  would  trouble  any  but  a 
party  politician  to  tell.  They  are  made  to  have 
a  great  deal  to  do,  however,  and  all  the  considera- 
tions of  the  health  of  a  great  city  are  of  no  moment 
compared  with  the  party  interests  of  a  lot  of  hacks 
sent  to  Albany  to  do  the  people's  business,  but  only 
careful  to  attend  to  their  own  and  that  of  their  po- 
litical bosses.  The  city  of  New  York,  carrying  a 
large  portion  of  the  taxes  of  the  State,  becomes 
frightened  and  disgusted  with  the  results  of  party 
])olitics  in  taking  care  of  its  sanitary  interests,  and 
goes  to  the  Legislature  for  assistance.  Instead  of 
getting  it,  it  seems  likely  to  get  its  old  curse  con- 
firmed upon  it,  and  receive  an  insult  for  all  its  pains- 
taking. 
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The  outcome  of  both  of  these  matters  will  prob- 
ably  be  manifest  before  this  article  can  see  the 
light,  but  at  this  present  writing  it  is  altogether  un- 
certain. We  wish  the  President  could  know  how 
entirely  the  people  are  with  him  in  this  struggle 
with  the  boss  of  the  machine,  and  how  much  obliged 
they  would  be  to  him  for  killing  him  off  as  a  power 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  Uosses  and  machine 
]K>litics  are  constantly  in  the  u-ay.  They  are  not 
only  in  the  President's  way ;  they  arc  in  the  peo- 
ple's way.  The  President  cannot  get  the  men  he 
wants  to  execute  his  will,  and  the  people  are  denied 
their  most  earnest  wishes,  all  out  of  deference  to 
the  supposed  interests  of  the  machine.  If  President 
(larfield  wishes  to  make  himself  unmistakably  and 
undeniably  the  most  popular  man  in  America,  he 
will  make  short  work  with  every  political  boss  who 
lays  his  insolent  hands  on  him  and  his  ])rerogatives. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  temper  of  the  people  in 
this  matter.  They  are  tire<l  of  the  dictation  of  the 
machine,  and  they  resent  its  interference  with  the 
legitimate  sphere  of  power  u]x>n  which  the  man  of 
their  choice  has  entered.  Men  may  hereafter  try  to 
ruin  where  they  cannot  rule,  from  revenge,  but  the 
edifice  which  they  may  succeed  in  pulling  down  is 
sure  to  crush  them  in  its  fall,  and  so  accomplish  one 
great  public  good,  much  needed  and  warmly  desired. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  placed  in  type,  Mr. 
Conkling  has  resigned  his  place  as  Senator,  and  in 
his  absence  from  the  Senate  Chamber,  Judge  Robert- 
son has  iK-en  confirmed  by  acclamation ;  and,  at 
this  writing,  the  question  whether  Mr.  Conkling 
is  to  be  returned  to  the  Senate,  "  vindicated  "  by  a 
legislature  that  took  early  occasion  to  indorse  the 
nomination  of  Robertson,  is  undecided.  We  de- 
voutly trust  that  he  will  receive  liberty  to  remain  at 
home.  He  has  l)een  a  hindrance,  a  burden,  a  polit- 
ical nuisance,  ever  since  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Garfield's  administration,  and  in  his  voluntary  with- 
drawal from  a  fight  in  which  he  foresaw  that  he 
would  be  worsted,  he  has  given  a  fearful  blow  to  the 
machine  of  which  he  was  the  "boss."  The  talk 
that  some  of  even  Mr.  Carficld's  friends  have  in- 
dulged in,  in  regard  to  the  anti-civil-service  reform 
attitude  of  the  President  as  illustrated  in  the  dis- 
missal of  Gen.  Merritt,  docs  not  seem  forcible  to  us. 
Anything  that  mends  the  machine  is  in  favor  of  re- 
form. Anything  that  cri])ples  Conkling  is  in  favor 
of  reform.  Gen.  Merritt's  services  in  public  life 
have  Ixrcn  retained  in  another  field,  and  a  man  fully 
his  equal  has  been  ap]X)inted  as  collector.  'ITie 
President,  for  reasons  sufficient  for  himself,  pre- 
ferred Judge  Robertson  to  Gen.  Merritt  for  this 
(•fficc,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why,  preferring 
him,  he  should  not  appoint  him.  We  cannot  see 
how  the  good  of  the  public  service  has  in  any  way 
been  compromised  by  this  change. 

The  Comitock  Lawi. 

We  publish  in  this  number  of  the  magazine  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Courtlandt  Palmer,  on 
what  arc  called  "  The  Comstock  Laws."     He  writes 


in  opposition  to  those  laws,  in  the  interest  of "  Lib* 
eralism,"  and  we  publish  his  article,  not  becuue  we 
are  conxinced  by  his  arguments,  but  in  the  interest 
of  fair  play;  and  because  the  article  is,  on  thevholc, 
the  best  we  have  seen  on  that  side  of  the  question. 
Of  the  argument  on  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
laws  we  have  nothing  to  say.     There  are  tribDuls 
where  that  matter  can  be  settled.     It  can  hutUy  be 
settled  between   Mr.   Palmer  and  the  editor;  bat 
there  are  other  points  that  call  for  comment   The 
plea  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  obscenity  is,  it  seems 
to  us,  quite  frivolous.     I^ws  against  obscenity  hue 
long  existed.     I1ie  test  of  obscenity  was  long  ago 
established  by  the  highest  court  in  England,  ind  the 
decision  has  been  sustained  in  America  in  all  the 
cases  tried  under  our  laws.     Mr.  Palmer's  illostn* 
tion  of  the  prudish  maiden  and  the  traveled  dame 
proves,  if  it  prove  anything,  that  one  may  get  so 
used  to  dirt  that  he  will  not  recognize  it  when  he 
sees  it.     Mr.  Palmer  is  a  man  of  pore  instincts,  and 
there  could  hardly  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
him  and  any  sensible  Christian  on  any  given  case 
involving  a  charge  of  obscenity.     Practically  it  ts 
not  at  all  a  hard  crime  to  define,  and  the  dangC*' 
that  any  one  would  ever  suffer  from  a  loose  defiai' 
tion  of  the  word  is  not  worth  considering.    Th^ 
difference  between  a  sound  apple  and  a  rotten  one  i* 
too  great  to  permit  mistakes  to  be  made. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  reasoning  of  tl>^ 
doctrinaire  seems  plausible  and  even  sound  whtf^ 
facts  are  kept  out  of  view.     If  the  readers  of  Bf^*- 
Palmer's  article  will  notice  the  omission,  they  wil^ 
see  that  not  one  of  the  evils  which,  in  his  view,  mX^ 
involved  in  the  Comstock  laws,  has  been  realize*^- 
Mr.  Comstock,  as  special  agent  of  the  Post-Offio^* 
has  never  profaned  a  seal  in  the  prosecution  of  ta*^ 
work,  and,  so  far  as  individuals  or  the  public  %S^ 
concerned,  nobody  has  l)cen  unjustly  dealt  by.    >3'^ 
innocent  man  has  suffered  through  the  Comstock 
laws,  but  it  is  quite  demonstrable  that  great  goc'' 
has    come    to    the    great    public    through   tbeiO* 
Schemes  of  fraud  that  were  cruelly  preying  npo«* 
the  community  have  been  broken  up  and  banishe*^ 
in  repeated  instances.     Villains  who  were  robbing 
their  dupes  far  and  wide  have  been  detected  throof;!* 
the   mails,  and  the   mails   themselves    have 
purged  of  their  lies  and  their  wares,  by  the  aid 
these  laws.     Theoretically,  we  do  not  doobt  tfa^' 
Mr.  Palmer  sees  great  danger  in  these  laws;  pn^' 
tically,  there  is  none.     Practically,  they  havedenoO' 
strably  done  great  good.     If  Mr.  Palmer  will  Vo^ 
through  Mr.  Comstock's  recent  book,  he  will  fii»^ 
that  by  the  aid  of  the  laws  which  he  condemns  gre*' 
evils  have  been  remetlied. 

There  should  something  be  said,  too,  in  itgM^ 
to  the  matter  of  decoy,  of  which  Mr.  Pahner  fiwi  *^ 
much.     It  so  happens  that  the  decoy  business  is  ^ 
on  the  other  side.     When  a  man  sends  a  busm*"* 
through  the  mails,  offering  to  the  simpleton  vb" 
reads  it  something  very  valuable  or  very  desirabi^ 
for  quite  an  inadequate  consideration,  his  oftr  '^  * 
decoy,  as  much  as  the  wooden  duck  which  the  biB''' 
places  in  the  water  to  attract  the  silly  flodc    ^^^ 
a  man  accepts    his  offer,  he   is    befooled  hf  ^ 
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woy.  If  Mr.  Comstock,  mistrusting  the  decoy, 
sts  it  by  the  means  which  the  advertiser  himself 
tmblishes,  it  is  ridiculous  to  call  him  a  *'  decoy  " 
id  a  tempter.  Nothing,  in  our  judgment,  can  be 
ore  legitimate  than  to  catch  a  rogue  in  his  own 
ap ;  and  to  speak  of  the  performance  as  mean  or 
imoral  is  to  trifle  with  the  facts.  The  iniquities 
jU  have  been  stopped  by  this  means — the  floods 
*  fraud  and  impurity  that  have  been  turned  back 
1  their  inventors  through  this  machinery — are  suf- 
ciently  notable  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  public, 
ad  vindicate  the  right  of  the  Comstock  laws  to 
emain  u]K)n  the  statute-book. 

It  is  through  the  means  of  these  laws  that  Mr. 
3omstock  has  been  enabled  to  do  his  beneficent 
rork  in  this  community.  There  has  been  a  great 
reform  in  the  matter  of  obscene  publications, — in 
their  production  and  their  dissemination, — and  this 
Tcform  has  been  wrought  almost  entirely  by  Mr. 
Comstock  and  the  society  which  he  represents, 
Ihroagh  the  instrumentality  of  the  laws  with  which 
Congress  and  the  State  legislature  have  armed  them. 
We  are  sorry  that  Rev.  Dr.  Potter  should  sneer  at 
tlie  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  furnish 
thus  an  argument  against  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice.  It  is  all  very  well  to  pass  the 
maintenance  of  the  laws  over  to  the  oflicers  of  the 
law,  but  suppose  the  oflicers  of  the  law  do  not  care, 
and  will  not,  or  do  not,  do  their  duty  ?  How 
inportant  an  oflice  did  the  Committee  of  Seventy 
perform  in  ridding  this  city  of  "  the  Ring" !  Why 
alKXild  such  a  committee  have  been  formed? 
The  laws  against  peculation  and  bribery  were 
iH  in  existence,  and  all  the  necessary  machinery 
<)f  JQstice  was  established.  What  an  impertinence 
the  Committee  of  Seventy  must  have  been  !  There 
i^  while  we  write,  a  committee  of  twenty-one  in 
tustence,  who  have  undertaken  to  get  the  streets 
cleaned.  But  there  are  laws  relating  to  this  busi- 
B^  and  there  are  men  already  whose  duty  it  is  to 
^■ve  the  streets  cleaned.  Why  not  put  the  work 
'■^cre  it  belongs  ?  We  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us, 
aee  why  citizens  may  not  associate  themselves  for 
^'(^  purposes  in  securing  good  laws  and  looking 
■^  their  enforcement  by  the  appointed  oflicers. 
Mr*  Wakeman's  proposed  bill  against  obscenity 
^^  not  improve  the  laws  already  in  existence,  but 
■^*^  its  purpose  in  the  fourth  clause,  which  wipes 
^t  the  legal  functions  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pwssion  of  Vice. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  displeased  with  our  identiflcation 
^"liberalism  "  with  the  love  of  moral  dirt.  Will 
he  pardon  us  if  we  call  his  attention  to  what  one  of 
**hrcthrcn  has  been  careful  to  speak  ujx)n  the  sul)- 
J^as  a  man  inside  of  the  liberal  host,  knowing  the 
**n^t  intimately  that  was  engaged  in  the  move- 
"•'tt  for  the  repeal  of  the  Comstock  laws  ?  In 
'Peaking  of  the  efforts  of  those  advocating  the  repeal, 
"««ident  Abbott  said  in  1879 : 

"For  some  time  thev  [the  repealers]  had  looked 
^longing  eyes  at  tne  National  Liberal  League, 
^oae  growing  size  and  importance  began  to  make 
^  prize  in  their  estimation.  The  cunning  demand 
^'repeal  of  the  postal-law,'  originally  inspire<l  by 
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Wakeman,  and  industriously  echoed  by  Bennett, 
and  his  free-love  associates,  was  exactly  what  they 
needed  to  carry  their  point.  By  a  year  of  such  un- 
scrupulous falsification  as  we  never  saw  equaled, 
and  such  as  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
have  waded  through  it,  the  vicious  and  sensual  type 
of  liberalism  contrived  most  absurdly  to  identify 
itself  in  myriad  credulous  minds  with  the  love  of 
liberty;  the  higher  type  of  liberalism  remained 
apathetic  and  indiflerent  to  clear  and  repeated  warn- 
ines ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  National 
Liberal  League,  with  all  its  splendid  possibilities  of 
service  to  the  liberal  cause,  was  suflcred  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  free-love  ring  by  the  mere  absten- 
tion of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  present 
P'rom  that  day,  it  sank  lower,  until  now  it  threatens 
to  render  its  name  of  '  liberal '  a  hissing  and  a  by- 
word for  years." 

Has  anybody  among  Christian  people  said  any- 
thing harder  than  this  ?  Has  anybody  more  thor- 
oughly identified  the  majority  of  liberals  with  the 
love  of  obscenity  than  the  old  president  of  the  liber, 
als  themselves  ?  "  The  vicious  and  sensual  t)'pe  of 
liberalism  "  went  against  the  Comstock  laws.  Re- 
peal was  the  rallying  cry  by  which  they  carried  their 
victory.  Their  prominent  organ  announced  "  Our 
platform  **  to  be  "  Immediate,  unconditional,  and 
permanent  repeal  of  all  laws  against  obscenity, 
whether  municipal,  State,  or  national.**  Pure  and 
honest  as  Mr.  Palmer  undoubtedly  is,  we  quote  Mr. 
Abbott's  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  is  in  bad 
company — in  the  company  of  those  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  his  pure  aims,  and  who  scorn  his 
careful  argument  in  their  behalf  in  the  support  of  a 
position  which  they  take  through  natural  taste  and 
vicious  inclination. 


The  Rich  and  the  Poor. 

There  are  many  and  various  indications,  in  the 
state  of  affairs  all  over  the  ci\'ilized  world,  that  a 
struggle  has  been  initiated,  on  the  part  of  the  poor, 
for  a  better  chance  to  win  competence  or  wealth. 
The  trades  unions  and  their  influence  form  one  of 
these  indications.  We  have  no  faith  in  them  what- 
ever. They  have  been  in  the  main  mischievous. 
They  are  wrong  in  principle,  and  particularly  wrong 
in  method  and  operation.  They  have  been  led  by 
demagogues,  and  led  more  frequently  to  disaster  than 
to  any  other  issue.  They  have  been  short-sighted, 
despotic,  illil)eral,  and  inconsiderate.  Their  tend- 
ency has  always  been  to  make  a  breach  between 
labor  and  capital,  and  destroy  the  sympathy  between 
employers  and  employed ;  and  there  is  no  question 
that  any  agency  is  bad  and  impolitic  that  tends  to 
alienate  the  sympathy  of  these  two  classes  from  each 
other.  Still,  it  is  a  notable  indication  of  the  deep 
discontent  of  the  lal)orer  with  his  lot,  and,  as  such, 
deserves  the  serious  attention  of  all  political  econ- 
omists and  all  patriots. 

The  granger  movement  in  the  West  was,  in  its 
very  recent  day,  a  significant  indication  in  the  same 
direction.  The  producers  of  grain  saw  the  profits 
of  their  labor  melt  away  under  the  grasping  demands 
of  great  corporations^-corporations  which  enriched 
their  stockholders  and  left  the  farming  axvd  ^iqA»!> 
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ing  interest  insufficiently  rewarded.  It  is  trae  that 
demagogues  seized  apon  this  movement,  as  they  do 
apon  all  movements  of  the  kind,  for  the  furthering 
of  their  own  selfish  purposes,  but,  after  all,  the  in- 
dication of  discontent  was  genuine,  however  much 
of  injustice  may  have  been  involved  in  the  consid- 
erations on  which  it  was  based.  The  farmers 
worked  hard  and  did  not  get  rich— did  not  get  the 
mortgages  off  their  fiurms — ^while  railroad  men  grew 
into  railroad  kings,  with  millions  at  their  com- 
mand, and  with  the  power,  by  the  writing  of  their 
names,  or  by  breathing  a  word,  or  by  making  a 
combination  with  other  kings,  to  squeeze  every 
bushel  that  passed  through  their  hands  still  tighter 
in  their  exactions  of  toll. 

A  few  weeks  or  months  ago,  a  large  meeting  was 
held  in  this  city  in  the  interest  of  an  *'  anti-monop- 
oly '*  movement.  No  matter  how  unwise  its  decla- 
rations may  have  been,  it  was  an  indication  of  the 
same  discontent  in  which  the  granger  movenfient 
originated.  It  was  the  protest  of  private  persons, 
helpless  against  the  exactions  and  despotisms  of 
monopolies  and  combinations  of  monopolies.  They 
had  seen  great  corporations  doubling  their  capital- 
stock,  and  insisting  on  filching  dividends  out  of  the 
people  for  that  which  cost  them  absolutely  nothing. 
They  had  seen  this  again  and  again.  They  had  seen 
men  made  superfluously  rich  at  their  expense. 
They  had  felt  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  monop- 
olies upon  their  prosperity,  and  they  protested 
against  this  power,  lliey  felt  that  they  had  no 
chance  against  these  gigantic  combinations,  which 
not  only  had  the  power  at  any  moment  to  deprive 
them  of  the  profits  of  their  industry,  but  also  to 
purchase  or  dictate  the  laws  necessary  to  keep  them 
secure  in  their  enormous  privileges. 

A  more  notable  indication  of  popular  discontent  is 
the  present  position  of  what  is  known  as  the  Irish 
Land  Question.  Not  that  the  Irish  land  question  is 
very  different  from  the  land  question  in  any  country, 
for  the  Irish  are  not  sinned  against  more  than 
others— >more,  indeed,  than  the  English  and  the 
Welsh.  The  Irish  laborer  finds  that  he  cannot 
possibly  get  a  living  out  of  the  land  of  Ireland  in 
the  way  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  manage  and  work 
it ;  and,  with  plenty  all  around  him,  he  starves  be- 
cause he  has  absolutely  nothing  to  buy  food  with. 
That  is  what  makes  the  Irish  land  question,  and 
that  is  what  is  destined  to  keep  it  a  question  until 
it  is  settled  in  such  a  way  that  Pat  and  Bridget  can 
get  a  living  off  the  land.  No  temporizing  measure 
can  settle  this  question.  Not  even  good  harvests 
can  settle  it  for  long,  for  a  people  living  on  the 
frightful  edge  of  starvation  cannot  possibly  be  quiet, 
particularly  if  they  live  out-of-doors.  Mr.  Henry 
George  has  a  prescription  for  this  evil,  but  it  is 
quite  too  radical  for  this  generation,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  world  will  ever  be  ready  for  it,  namely, 
the  relegation  of  all  landlord  rights  to  the  state,  and 
making  Ireland  and  all  lands  public  property,  with 
the  absolute  destruction  of  all  private  property  in 
land.     We  have  no  space  here  to  give  a  sketch  of 


the  reasoning  by  which  he  arrives  at 
ling  conclusion,  but  his  pamphlet  on 
Land  Question  "  is  worth  any  man*s  rei 
thing  is  certain :  this  question  will  neve 
until  it  is  settled  right  It  may  take 
for  the  British  Government  to  find  oi 
right  mode  of  settlement  is,  but  it  ma 
that  there  is  constant  trouble  before  it  ni 
mode  shall  be  found. 

Cooperation  is  another  indication  of 
discontent  This  indication  is  one  of  a 
ing,  rather  than  a  menacing,  character 
Britain,  codperation  in  production  an< 
has  made  great  headway,  and  is  now  n 
an  important  feature  of  the  national  life 
pie  saw  that  manufacturers  and  merch 
rich  on  the  profits  of  goods  sold  to  then 
remained  poor  and  helpless.  So  th' 
brains  to  work  to  secure  for  themselve 
their  own  labor,  and  the  cooperative 
factories  are  the  healthful  and  fruitful 
day  for  the  exercise  of  irresponsible 
the  souls,  bodies,  and  material  inten 
has  passed  by.  The  body  of  the  dead 
witness  to  this,  and  the  protests  that 
from  the  various  movements  to  whi 
called  attention  are  a  warning  to  govei 
monopolies  that  henceforward  the  peo; 
considered ;  that  universal  human  right 
ucts  of  the  soil  must  be  recognized,  an 
man  must  have  a  fair  chance  to  win 
and  his  family  a  competent  portion  of 
goods. 

We  believe  the  winning  of  wealth 
fectly  legitimate  pursuit      Wealth  ha 
beneficent  uses,  and  the  world  would  gc 
if  money  could  not  be  accumulated  in 
terprising  hands ;  but  wealth  may  be  use 
men  near  it  prosperous  and  happy,  < 
used  to  make  them  poor  and  miserab 
rich  man  is  only  excited  by  his  wealth 
sire  to  be  richer,  and  goes  on  to  exact  1 
and  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  in  • 
may  be  superfluously  rich,  he  becomes 
unchristian.    The  Christian  use  of  weall 
need  in  this  country  and  in  all  countri 
that  wealth  does  not  give  in  charity, 
wealth  is  not  sufficiently  taxed  for  th( 
those  who  are  wrecked  in  health  or 
it  is  that  wealth  does  not  give  the  peo 
to  escape  from  poverty ;  that  it  does 
chances  with  the  poor,  and  point  the 
the  poor  toward  prosperity.     As  a  m 
only  brotherly  toward   wealth,  and  tt 
feels   himself  cut   off   from    sympathy 
who  have  the  power  of  winning  mom 
rest  assured  of  one  thing,  namely,  ti 
in  the  future  will  insist  on  being  rec 
they  are  not  recognized — ^if  they  are  t| 
mad  greed  for  wealth  at  any  cost  to  the 
make  the  future  a  troubled  and  terribl 
children  and  our  children's  children. 
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The  Comatock  Postal-Laws. 

A    KBPLY. 

Sditor  of  Scribner's  Monthly. 

Sir:  In  Scribner's  Monthly  for  April,  page 
^50,  in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock*s  book, 
"  Frauds  Elxposed,"  occurs  the  following  passage : 

"He  [Mr.  Comstock]  has  done  these  things  [t.  e, 
nippress  obscenity]  witn  great  fiuthfolness,  and  de- 
Krves  the  thanks  of  all  good  people  for  his  benefi- 
omt  work.     For  this  he  has  oeen  persecuted,  not 
odIj  by  the  men  and  women  whose  business  he  has 
diitarbed  or  destroyed,  but  by  a  large  class  of  peo- 
^who  call  themselves  'liberals.'    'Liberalism,'  as 
tte  word  is  used  by  those  who  profess  it,  is  another 
name  for  infidelity,  and  if  infiaelity  naturally  sym- 
pithizes  with  dirt,  it  is  well  that  we  all  know  it.     At 
tnv rate,  'liberals'  are  the  only  professed  and  open 
detenders  of  dirt,  as  it  is  represented  by  the  men 
vlio  are  interested    in   pushmg  impure  literature 
through  the  mails  and   distributing  the  means  of 
debaaching  the  children  of  the  country  through  the 
iBine  channels.     Thev  are  the  only  people  who  have 
hbored  for  the  repeal  of  what  are  called  'the  Com- 
atock laws* — laws  which  form  the  only  barriers  be- 
tween a  set  of  unclean  scoundrels  and  the  youthful 
innooence  of  the  land.     No  class  in  society  defends 
dtt  swindler ;  a  large  class  defends  the  dispenser  of 
noral  filth,  and  raves  about  his  right  to  make  of  the 
United  States  mails  a  gutter  through  which  to  pour 
^  abominations  upon  the  youth  of  the  country. 
'Hiey  are  all  as  bad  as  the  man  they  defend.    They 
*re  not  only  sympathetic  with  his  foul  spirit,  but 
tJKjr  do  their  best  to  defend  and  help  him.     Chris- 
tinity  can  afford  this  exhibition  of  the  spirit  and 
tedency  of  infidelity ;  can  '  liberalism '  ?    If  giving 
■p  Christianity  means  taking  on  dirt,  among  Mong- 
liaired  men  and  short-haired  women,'  then  it  strikes 
V  that  'liberalism'  has  not  a  very  brilliant  prospect 
11  America." 

This  extract  is  of  the  same  character  as  a  longer 
trtide  published  in  a  previous  issue  of  Scribner, 
«itled  "  The  Apotheosis  of  Dirt,"  and  both  are  a 
^  exemplification  of  the  general  and  complete  mis- 
viderstanding  concerning  the  position  of  the  liberals 
on  this  subject — a  misunderstanding  which  is  natural 
*(M)Q|^  on  the  mere  superficial  presumption  that  the 
^^OQstock  postal-laws  "  form  the  only  barriers  be- 
^^Kti  a  set  of  unclean  scoundrels  and  the  youthful 
^ocenceoftheland." 

The  writer  for  two  years  was  the  treasurer  of  the 
national  Liberal  League,  which  is  the  special  lib- 
^  organization  referred  to  in  the  above  quotation. 
^  i»  so  reported  in  Mr.  Comstock's  book,  and  he 
^  that  it  is  due  to  the  public  and  to  himself  that 
^  motives,  aims,  and  objects  of  the  liberals  in  this 
**ter  should  be  correctly  represented ;  so  in  default 
^  an  abler  champion,  he  proposes  herewith,  as  best 
^  can,  and  in  as  an  impersonal  and  dispassionate 
^Bianner  as  possible,  to  state  the  liberals'  side  of 
^  <)Qestion. 

'be  writer  will  take  it  for  granted,  in  common 
^  the  panegyrist  of  Mr.  Comstock  and  his  book. 


that  Christianity  indorses  the  Comstock  postal-laws 
and  that  liberalism  opposes  them. 

That  the  liberals  are,  from  the  stand-point  of  Chris- 
tian orthodoxy,  "infidels,"  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge,  but  they  maintain  that  they,  therefore, 
no  more  sympathize  with  "  dirt "  than  do  the  great 
masters  they  variously  learn  of,  such  as  Herbert 
Spencer,  Aug^ste  Comte,  Victor  Hugo,  George  Eliot, 
Harriet  Martineau,  Profs.  Draper,  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
Haeckel,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
the  immortal  poet,  Goethe,  not  to  mention  others  of 
the  greatest  souls  of  our  times,  whose  minds  and 
hearts  are,  and  have  been,  given  to  mankind.  All 
true  liberals  are  quite  willing  to  be  stigmatized  as 
"  infidels  "  in  such  companionship,  but  in  none  less 
noteworthy. 

Let  me  now,  in  a  categorical  manner,  state  some 
of  the  reasons  why  liberals  and  infidels  oppose  Mr. 
Comstock's  methods.  I  say  his  methods,  for  they 
do  not  oppose  his  aims  and  objects.  In  no  announce- 
ment or  official  publication  of  the  National  Liberal 
League  can  any  indorsement  or  support  of  indecency 
or  obscenity  be  found.  On  the  contrary,  in  every 
resolution  that  bears  upon  this  subject,  the  utmost 
detestation  of  all  such  nastiness  is  expressed  in  the 
strongest  terms.  I  proceed,  then,  to  state,  one  by 
one,  the  objections  which  liberals  entertain  toward 
these  so-called  Comstock  postal-laws. 

First  Liberals  believe  them  to  be  unconstitutionaL 
In  spite  of  the  general  belief  to  the  contrary,  these 
laws  have  not  yet  been  authoritatively  pronounced 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  sitting  in  full 
bench.  They  have  only  been  sustained  by  what 
lawyers  call  an  ohiUr  dictum,  delivered  in  another, 
and  we  think  irrelative,  case,  on  the  subject  of  lot- 
teries. We  feel  convinced  that,  when  they  come  to 
be  fairly  argued,  this  obiter  dictum  will  be  reversed, 
or,  in  default  of  that,  that  the  people  themselves  will 
reverse  it  as  they  did  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

And  liberals  believe  this  because  our  great  charter 
of  American  liberty  simply  confers  on  Congress  in 
this  connection  the  power  **  to  establish  post-offices 
and  post-roads,"  and  no  more.  Of  course,  the  duty 
to  do  this  carries  with  it  every  incidental  and  neces- 
sary power  to  conduct  that  department,  but  gives  no 
authority  beyond.  For  postal  reasons,  that  is,  for 
the  "  conveniency  "  of  the  service,  the  Government 
may  properly  discriminate  concerning  mailable  mat- 
ter. "  Dynamite  may  be  excluded ;  liquors  may  be 
excluded,  because  they  endanger  the  fulfillment  of 
the  contract  with  all  other  senders  of  mail  matter. 
But  the  Government  is  not  called  upon  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  moral  character  or  intellectual 
quality  of  the  parcels  intrusted  to  it."  The  efficiency 
and  not  the  morality  of  the  post-office  is  what  the 
Government  has  alone  to  consider.  If  these  words 
are  insufficient  on  this  point,  let  mc  cite  in  their  sup- 
port the  authority  of  some  of  America's  most  notable 
men. 

Judge  Story  says  in  his  woiVl  otv  ^t  doxk&^VaL- 
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tion  that  *'  Congress  cannot  use  this  power  [viz., 
**  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads  '*]  for  any 
other  ulterior  purpose."  In  1836,  the  principle  in- 
volved in  this  exclusion  of  obscene  matter  from  the 
mails  was  brought  up  in  Congress  when  alleged  at- 
tempts to  circulate  insurrectionary  matter  among 
the  slaves  was  charged.  "  Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun, 
though  he  evidently  wished  for  power  to  exclude 
such  publications  and  supervise  the  mails  in  the 
interest  of  slavery,  still  felt  that  the  most  that  he 
could  ask  was  that,  by  '  the  comity  of  nations,'  the 
United  States  should  restrain  the  postmasters  from 
delivering  such  matter  in  the  States  which  had  made 
its  circulation  illegal.  The  question  was  fully  dis- 
cussed  in  a  Senate  of  unequaled  ability,  and  even 
this  limited  restraint,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
was  held  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to  nineteen  to  be 
impossible  under  the  Constitution.  ('Con.  Globe,' 
1836,  pp.  36,  150,  237,  239, 288,  etc)  In  the  debate, 
Henry  Clay  said : 

"  *  When  I  saw  that  the  exercise  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary and  dangerous  power  had  been  announced 
by  the  head  of  the  post-office,  and  that  it  had 
been  sustained  by  the  President's  message,  I  turned 
my  attention  to  the  subject  and  inquired  whether 
it  was  necessary  that  the  GenersQ  Government 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  exercise  such  a 
power,  and  whether  they  possessed  it.  After  much 
reflection,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
could  not  pass  any  law  interfering  with  the  subject 
in  any  shapes  or  form  whatever.  The  evil  complained 
of  was  the  circulation  of  papers  havinc;  a  certain 
tendency.  The  papers,  unless  drculatei^  and  while 
in  the  post-office,  could  do  no  harm ;  it  is  the  circula- 
tion solely — the  taking  out  of  the  mail  and  the  use  to 
be  niade  of  them — that  constitutes  the  evil.  Then  it 
is  perfectly  competent  to  the  State  authorities  to  apply 
the  remedy.  The  instant  that  a  prohibited  paper  is 
handed  out,  whether  to  a  citizen  or  to  a  sojourner, 
he  is  subject  to  the  laws  which  compel  him  either  to 
surrender  or  burn  it'" 

To  the  question  of  Senator  Buchanan  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  the  effect  that  the  post-office  did  give  Con- 
gress the  right  to  regelate  morally  what  shall  be 
carried  in  the  mails,  he  replied  in  the  negative, 
saying  if  such  doctrine  prevailed,  the  Government 
may  designate  the  persons  or  parties  or  classes  who 
shsdl  have  the  benefit  of  the  mails,  excluding  all 
others.  *'  Honest  John  "  Davis  said,  during  this 
debate : 

"  It  would  be  claiming,  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, a  monopoly  and  exclusive  right  either  to 
send  such  papers  as  it  pleased  or  to  deny  the  privilege 
of  sending  ttiem  through  the  mail.  Once  establish 
the  precedent  and  where  will  it  lead  to  ?  The  Gov- 
ernment may  take  it  into  its  head  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
mission of  political,  religious,  or  even  moral  or  phil- 
osophical publications,  in  which  it  might  fancy  tnere 
was  something  offensive ;  and  under  this  reserved 
right,  contended  for  in  this  report,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  carry  it  into  effect." 

Daniel  Webster  expressed  himself  as  "shocked" 
at  the  unconstitutional  character  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding,  and  said : 

"An/iaw  distingmshing  what  shall  or  shall  not 


go  into  the  mails,  founded  on  the  senthnents  of  the 
paper,  and  making  the  deputy-postmaster  a  iodge, 
ne  should  say  was  expressly  unconstitatiooaL  * 

Second,  Because,  even  were  the  Comstodc  postal- 
laws  constitutional,  their  operation  and  enforcement 
involve  the  methods  of  all  others  most  hateful  to  free* 
men — I  mean  a  system  of  decoy  and  espionage  sodi 
as  the  "  Sun  "  newspaper,  in  its  issue  of  Mardi  22, 
1881,  in  a  leading  article  entitled  "The  Espionage 
of  the  Mails,"  said  "  the  British  people  would  not 
quietly  submit  to  for  a  single  week."  By  these  ob- 
noxious methods  the  special  agent  of  the  post-office 
(Mr.  Comstock),  "or  any  other  officer  of  the  postal 
service,"  instead  of  being  limited  in  his  (XKtil  dotf 
to  seeing  that  the  weight  and  postage  are  correct,  eta, 
etc,  has  also  imposed  upon  him  the  moral  doty  of 
censor  of  the  press ;  that  is,  he  or  the  depaty-post 
master  is,  "  upon  his  own  inspection," — so  says  the 
dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Jackson  cue,— 
to  see  that  the  printed  matter  "  is  not  objectionable." 
If  this  is  not  an  inquisition,  by  what  name  can  it  be 
called? 

Third.  These  laws  are  useless.  The  fbrbkkka 
articles  can  be  sent  everywhere  by  express,  by  raO- 
road,  by  mercantile  agencies,  by  commercial  traitl> 
ers,  and  even  by  the  mails  themselves  when  sent  as 
first-class  matter,  that  is,  in  sealed  envelopes;  thongb 
some  contend  that  the  Government,  in  certain  in- 
stances, invades  and  disregards  even  the  sanctity  of  a 
seaL 

Fourth,  Because  these  laws  involve  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  reaching  any  proper  definition  of  what 
obscenity  is. 

Chancellor  Livingston,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  jurists,  in  his  task  of  codifying  the  lavs  of 
Louisiana,  confessed,  on  this  very  point,  that  ooe 
of  his  embarrassments  arose  from  "  the  difficulty  of 
defining  the  offense."  It  is  certain  that  the  pri0 
and  prudent  village  maiden  will  blush  in  shaiD<: 
at  a  group  like  the  Laoco6n  or  a  statue  like  the 
Venus  of  Melos,  before  which  the  traveled  metropoli- 
tan dame  would  stand  enraptured.  Mr.  James  Ftf* 
ton  aptly  says  in  this  regard  that  **  it  is  not  possible 
to  put  into  human  language  a  definition  of  the  wokI 
obscene  which  shall  let  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Rab^ 
lais,  Juvenal,  and  Tom  Jones  pass,  and  keep  oat 
works  intended  and  calculated  to  corrupt" 

Fifth,  Because  these  laws  confer  upon  the 
States  courts  a  dangerous,  because  indefinite,  enIarg^ 
ment  of  their  criminal  jurisdiction. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
courts  is  very  strictly  defined,  and  it  is  oolyi^ 
tended  that  such  jurisdiction  shall  apply  under  tbe 
most  exact  constructions ;  but  now  comes  in  a  la^* 
hurriedly  passed,  I  am  told,  at  the  close  of  an  exa^' 
ing  session  of  Congress,  which,  among  other  daB»**» 
prohibits  from  the  mails  **  anything  intended  cr 
adapted  for  any  indecent  or  immoral  use."  Tbif'^ 
of  it !  What  vast  indefiniteness  !  what  ample  opP** 
tunity  for  persecution  !     If  the  views  of  the  «Bi? 


*  I  have  quoted  all  of  the  above  conunaiufinf 
the  Faneuil  Hall  speech  of  Mr.  T.  R  Wakenuui,  v^hMiJ] 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  whole  sulHCCt  Aad  I  ^ 
have  occaaion  on  other  points  to  rdy  oa  \n  nniB^ 
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efiDre  referred  to  on  '< indecency"  and  *'im- 
"  should  happen  to  prevail  with  judge  and 
opinions  of  the  cultured  city  woman  would 
1.  Chancellor  Livingston,  before  referred 
nmenting  on  the  English  law  against  ob- 
.  law  much  more  strictly  defined),  feared  it 
ig  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  a  fanatic 
Ji  a  like>minded  jury." 
quote  from  Mr.  Wakeman : 

bthers  feared  nothing  more  than  this— 
the  enlargement  of  criminal  jurisdiction 
nited  States  courts.  The  United  States 
ere   regarded    by   them  as   in  fact,  what 

namely,  foreign  tribunals  to  the  mass 
eople.  The  judges  sit  for  life,  without 
•ility  to  the  people ;  few  lawyers  know  the 

the  juries  are  so  selected  that  they  are 
in  effect,  if  not  by  design.  The  districts 
^  that  even  in  the  same  State  the  accused 
f  *  a  jury  of  his  peers  and  of  his  vicinage  ' ; 
t  surpnsing  of  all,  in  this  criminal  class  of 
re  is  practically,  owing  to  their  method  of 
i,  nothing  more  than  the  semblance  of  an 
Think  of  one  fallible  man,  under  the  most 

of  laws,  with  the  absolute  power  of  fine 
isonment,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  of  life 
1  in  his  hands,  and  no  practical  appeal ! 
as  Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry  and  Luther 
aid, '  The  United  States  will  be  constantly 
ower  by  construction  and  the  people  con- 
sing;  judge  you  in  which  way  the  balance 
where  an  inoi  is  given  an  ell  will  be  taken.' 
9n  is  that  if  you  would  not  have  Liberty 
1  she  must  be  guarded  in  her  home  among 
s  and  people,  and  not  be  trusted  out  to 
tates  judges  and  officials." 

Because  these  laws  are  impolitic  with  re- 
le  very  purpose  they  have  in  view,  and  tend 
themselves.  As  an  example  of  this,  I  believe 
ne  influence  has  been  one-hundredth  part 
in  advertising  the  impugned  pamphlet 
hich  this  controversy  has  specially  centered, 
osecutions  that  have  taken  place  in  connec- 
i  it  But  for  the  publicity  thus  given  it 
mbtless  have  fallen  still-bom.  As  it  is,  I 
hat  edition  after  edition  is  disposed  of. 
ft.  Because  these  laws  are  unnecessary.  "The 
s  and  municipal  laws,  previously  and  now 
are  sufficient  for  the  detection  and  punish- 
ill  real  offenders  against  decency  and  good 
—nay,  not  only  sufficient,  but,  I  am  informed, 
stent  legal  authority,  much  superior  to  the 
States  law.  For  one  hundred  years  we 
rat  the  latter,  and  it  is  said  that  most  of 
.  Comstock  has  usefully  effected  has  been 
ler  the  State  laws.  As  Henry  Clay  said, 
he  circulation  out  of  the  post-office  that 
ie  offense."  The  fact  is  that  all  the  ob- 
lere  was  was  suppressed,  and  can  only  be 
f  suppressed,  by  State  laws.  Only  the 
rs  that  strike  at  the  root  and  reach  the 
manufacture,  and  circulation  in  every  form, 
;  expresses  and  mercantile  agencies  as  well 
tails,  can  be  efficient.  Postal -laws  cannot 
he  circulation  of  obscenity,  for  it  has  a  hun- 
beyond  them.    There  must  be  State 


laws  anyhow;  they  always  were  efficient — why  not 
continue  to  use  them  until  they  fail?  All  these 
postal- laws  have  done  is  to  introduce  "  espionage" 
and  "  decoy,"  which  have  outraged  justice,  liberty, 
and  morality. 

To  show  how  very  far  liberals  are  from  favoring 
obscenity,  I  herewith  present  the  draft  of  a  bill 
drawn  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Wakeman  and  submitted  by 
him  to  the  New  York  Legislature  through  Assembly- 
man Andrews.  Mr.  Wakeman,  be  it  understood,  is 
the  one  liberal  who,  above  all  others,  has  been  the 
head  and  front  of  Anti-Comstockism ;  yet  here  we 
find  him  proposing  a  law  which,  while  it  will  not 
endanger  American  liberty,  outdoes  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Vice  in  promoting  purity  through 
methods  that  are  at  once  safer,  more  impartial  and 
more  effective  : 

"  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  certain 
offenses  therein  named ^  and  to  amend  chapter  ^2y 
of  the  laws  of  iSyj,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Incorpo- 
rate  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice" 
passed  May  idth,  i8^j, 

**  The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented 
in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

"  Section  i.  The  district  attorneys  of  the  several 
counties  of  this  State  shall  hereafter  have  exclusive 
charge,  control,  and  management  of  all  informations, 
accusations,  indictments,  and  prosecutions  of  or  in 
regard  to  all  offenses  describea  in  the  Act  to  incor- 
porate  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  passed 
May  1 6th,  187^,  and  also  of  and  in  regard  to  all 
offenses  under  the  laws  of  this  State  now  passed,  or 
which  may  be  hereafter  passed,  in  relation  to  rafHing, 
lotteries,  gamine,  gambling  schemes,  and  devices  to 
deceive  and  demand  the  public,  or  to  obtain  money 
by  false  pretenses,  and  obscene  and  indecent  exhibi- 
tions  ana  plays. 

"  $2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  district  attorneys 
as  prosecuting  officers  to  make  the  enforcement  of 
said  laws  effective,  and  of  all  citizens  to  aid  them  in 
so  doing.  The  police  force  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  well  as  of  all  other  places  where  police  organiza- 
tions exist  within  this  State,  and  all  sheriffs,  con- 
stables, and  citizens  of  this  State  who  may  hold  the 
office  of  postmaster,  shall,  wherever  required,  to  the 
extent  of  their  power,  aid  the  district  attorney  of 
their  respective  counties,  or  any  deputy,  officer,  or 
detective  appointed  by  him,  in  procurmg  evidence 
of  violations  of  said  laws,  and  m  prosecuting  the 
same. 

"  $3.  Any  district  attorney  who  shall  fail  faithfiilly 
to  prosecute  a  person  charged  with  the  violation  in 
his  county  of  any  of  the  laws  described  in  this  Act, 
or  who  shall  fail  to  faithfully  prosecute  any  offense 
thereunder  which  may  come  or  be  brought  to  his 
knowledge,  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  after  due  notice,  and  an  op- 
portunity of  being  heard  in  his  defense.  As  to  the 
sufficiency  of  such  notice  and  hearing,  the  Governor 
shall  determine.  Charges  before  the  Governor 
under  this  section  may  be  preferred  by  any  citizen 
of  the  State,  but  each  cnarge  shall  contain  a  particu- 
lar statement  of  the  facts  complained  of  under  the 
oath  of  the  complainant. 

"  $4.  Section  7  of  chapter  527  of  said  Act,  entitled 
*An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice,'  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  objects 
and  duties  of  that  society  shall  hereafter  be  limited 
to  the  suppression  of  vice  and  the  prevention  of 
crime  by  the  use  of  such  persuasive,  «An\soi'^,  <2EkaxV 
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table,  edacational,  missionary,  and  religions  means 
as  it  may  deem  useful  for  those  purposes. 

**  $5.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

**  $6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately." 

But,  over  and  above  any  laws,  either  State  or 
national,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  really  effectual 
remedy  is  in  a  higher  education  and  a  deeper  moral 
enthusiasni.  Let  children  be  taught  anatomy  and 
physiology,  let  them  know  how  "  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully they  are  made,"  let  them  be  impressed  with 
the  dignity  of  the  mens  sana  in  carporc  sano,  and 
even  if  they  receive  clandestinely  the  nasty  literature 
to  which  we  are  referring  they  will  turn  from  the 
vile  trash  as  they  would  from  the  plague.  For  by 
keeping  children  healthily  occupied  with  their 
studies  at  school  and  their  art  and  pleasures  at  home, 
tastes  antagonistic  to  all  obscenity  are  engendered. 
Moreover,  as  the  principal  danger  feared  seems  to 
be  with  the  immature,  it  can  be  readily  met  and 
avoided  by  parents  and  school-teachers  who,  through 
proper  arrangements  with  the  postmasters  where 
they  reside,  can  readily  exert  a  complete  oversight 
in  regard  to  mail  matter  directed  to  the  young 
people. 

Of  the  two  sorts  of  offenses  Government  punishes, 
viz.  :  first,  crimes  against  persons  and  property, 
and,  second,  against  sentiment  and  opinion,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  the  latter  are  passing  away. 
They  become  dead  letters,  either  because  the  people 
outgrow  them  or  because  they  will  not  tolerate 
them.  Such  laws  are  those  against  sacrilege,  blas- 
phemy. Sabbath-breaking,  taking  the  name  of  God 
in  vain,  etc,  etc  Will  not  laws  against  obscenity 
and  indecency  be  apt  gradually  to  fall  into  the 
same  category?  Will  they  not  die  because  they 
will  be  needless  ?  But,  as  far  as  laws  still  remain 
necessary  in  this  direction.  State  laws  are  all  that 
arc  required.  The  citadel  of  liberty  need  not  be 
invaded  through  espionage  over  the  mails,  for  the 
sake  of  curing  what  State  laws  and  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  things  will  themselves  correct. 

Eighth.  Because  these  laws  tend  toward  the  union 
of  church  and  state,  thus  opposing  the  fundamental 
safeguard  of  American  liberty,  which  is  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  The  function  of  the 
church  is,  or  should  be,  moral,  advisory,  and  edu- 
cative. It  is  designed  to  act  on  the  conscience,  and 
on  that  only.  To  the  state  alone  belongs  force 
and  compulsion,  llie  question  is  one  between  the 
secular  administration  of  the  law — as  established 
after  centuries  of  travail  both  in  England  and 
America — and  the  tendency  of  ecclesiasticism  to 
interfere  and  intermeddle  with  the  same.  Guizot, 
in  his  "  History  of  Civilization,*'  speaks  as  follows: 

"  In  the  present  day,  when  the  idea  of  government 
presents  itself  to  our  mind,  we  know,  of  whatever 
Kind  it  may  be,  that  it  will  scarcely  pretend  to  any 
authority  bevond  the  outward  actions  of  men,  be- 
yond the  civil  relations  between  man  and  man.  Gov- 
ernments do  not  profess  to  carry  their  rule  further 
than  this.  With  regard  to  human  thought,  to  the  hu- 
man conscience,  to  the  intellectual  powers  of  man, 
with  regard  to  individual  opinions,  to  private  morals — 


with  these  they  do  not  interfere ;  tiiit  would  be  to 
invade  the  domain  of  liberty.  The  Chmdn 
Church  did,  and  was  bent  upon  doing,  ezacdj  the 
contrary.  What  she  undertook  to  govern  vis  the 
human  thought,  human  liberty,  private  monls,  in- 
dividual opimons." 

Now,  how  are  these  thou^ts  apfdkable  to  the 
direct  question  under  review  ?  I  think  their  apfdi- 
cation  will  be  readily  seen. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Vice  and  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Crime— and,  in  fact, 
all  similar  institutions — are  endeavors  to  snpplemat 
and  supplant  the  regular  processes  of  law  bj  con- 
fiding the  machinery  of  justice  to  special  dasscs, 
under  the  influence  of  a  special   theological  bias. 
Bad  enough  is  it  for  the  State  to  be  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  club  of  the  policeman  and  the  arts  of  the  d^ 
tective,  but  for  a  religious  society  to  undertake  sodi 
tasks  is  simply  monstrous.     Yet  here  we  have  the 
lamentable  spectacle  of  Mr.  Comstock  as  agent  it 
once  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Vice  and 
also  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Post-office. 
Thus,  under  the  cloak  and  with  the  sanction  of  r^ 
ligion,  he  is  encouraged  to  invade  pri\'ate  corre- 
spondence, and    that,  too,  when    it    can  only  he 
unearthed  by  a  system  of  espionage,  which  is  the 
method  of  the  sneak,  and  by  a  system  of  deco^f 
which  is  only  another  name  for  lying. 

Such  societies  amount  to  a  practical  confessiao 
that  republican  administration  of  law  is  a  frihrc 
and  that  nothing  can  be  made  to  go  right  unless  tb^ 
church  takes  hold  of  it ;  and  so  the  mere  existence 
of  such  associations  is  a  practical  affirmatioo  that  * 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  bjtb^ 
people  must  give  way  to  a  government  over  tfa^ 
people  by  these  amateur  theological  organizatioB** 
It  is  Calvinism  in  politics,  and  the  entering  wedg^ 
to  the  destruction  of  our  own  hard-won  Ammf  ** 
liberty. 

And  that  liberals  are  not  the  only  ones  who  tho* 
judge,  I  here  quote  an  extract  from  Dr.  HcniyC- 
Potter's  sermon  denunciatory  of   the  sins  of  oof 
metropolis,  delivered  at  Grace  Church  in  thisdty* 
Sunday,  March  13th,  as  reported  in  the  "  New  York 
Herald."     He  alludes  particularly  to  the  Sodetj  kf 
the  Suppression  of  Crime,  but  his  words  are  •* 
applicable  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Yicc- 
He  says :  "  A  voluntary  society  for  the  sa| 
of  crime,  whose  very  existence  is  a  startling 
mentary  on  our  sham  civilization,  since  it  has  be^ 
forced  into  existence  to  do  the  work  which  the  la^ 
and  its  executors  are  both  sworn  and  paid  to  dOt 
— a  voluntary  association  like  this,  created  for  tb^ 
suppression  of  crime,  endeavors,"  etc,  etc    And  * 
sentence  or  two  further  on  he  remarks:  •'Aqoi*'* 
otic  divine  [Dr.  Crosby]  strives   in  vain  to  ronf* 
the  public  conscience  against  licensed  thteviagi  «^ 
the  friends  of  the  thieves  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  hi» 
folly,  while  the  rest  of  the  community  think  that  ^ 
had  better  go  back  to  his  preaching.    I  tfamk  s(H  ^"^ 
for  surely  the  people,  to  awaken  whom  this  Jobs  o^ 
Baptist  cries  so  vainly  in  the  wilderness  of  New  YoiSf 
etc,  etc     If  any  church  may  daim  to  be  the  Itfo^ 
one  of  New  York«  Grace  Church  is  that  oac^  7^  ' 
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t  the  pastor  of  that  congregation  who  thus  expresses 
lis  criticisin  of  the  present  confusion  which  exists  be- 
irecn  the  administration  of  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
loral  powers ;  and  the  *'  Herald,"  commenting 
ditorially  on  this  discourse,  thus  speaks : 

•*Dr.  Potter's  sermon  on  'The  Perils  of  New 
Tork  *  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  astounding  to  all  who 
b  not  inhabit  this  city,  that  societies  are  organized  to 
lo  the  work  that  the  law  requires  our  officials  to 
lerform,  and  that  the  people  do  not  seem  to  be  in- 
lignant  i^ut  it" 

Ninth.  Because  these  postal-laws  are  rife  with  tyr- 
mny.  This  is  largely  an  inference,  and  a  most  unwel- 
xmie  one,  from  the  last  point.    Says  the  Constitution 
iC  the   United  States:    <* Congress  shall  make  no 
jiw  abridging  the  freedom   of   speech  or    of  the 
press.'*    We  cannot  have  a  free  country  where  free- 
dom of  thought  is  denied ;  and  as  a  condition  to  free- 
dom of  thought,  not  only  free<lom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press,  but  also  freedom  of  the  mails  is  essential. 
A  censorship  over  our  mails  and  a  system  of  es- 
piooage  and  decoy  in  our  post-office,  therefore,  seems 
to  me  utterly  hateful  to  republicanism  and  consistent 
only  with  despotism.    Some  one  condensed  the  whole 
subject  in  the  curt  inquiry,  "Free  mails  or  moral 
Biafls,  which  ?  *'     If  moral  mails,   whose   morals  ? 
This  year  Mr.  Comstock's ;   at  the  next  Congress, 
Cirdinal  McClosky's,  if  a  Catholic  majority  controls, 
■Dd  after  that,  perhaps,  the  morals  of  Ah  Sin,  if 
witfam  a  few  decades  the  yellow   flood  from   the 
Celestial  empire  should  overwhelm  us.     And  sup- 
pose, as  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  at  no 
distant  day  the  liberals  become  supreme.     Would 
^  Christians  then  be  quite  willing  to  abide  by  the 
pKcedent  of  their  own  postal-laws  ?     Would  they 
^  willing  to  have  meted  unto  them  the  measure 
^  they  mete  ?     Would  they  be  willing  to  subject 
^^  own  literature  to  the  test  of  their  own  making? 
It  seems  to  me  the  only  safe  course  for  each  side  is 
to  adopt  the  good  old  Christian  rule  of  doing  as  they 
^^oold  be  done  by.     Equal  rights  for  all,  unequal 
pnvileges  for  none. 

Tenth,  Because  this  method  of  legislation  is  an 
oiesponsible  method.  These  amateur  societies  have 
^  power  of  prosecution  and  arrest,  but  in  no  secu- 
^  or  republican  sense  are  they  or  their  agents 
^^'^y  amenable  to  the  people ;  yet  they  form  an  in- 
^'^ute  nondescript  governmental  power.  Our  laws 
""c  supposed  only  to  have  their  origin  and  source  in 
^  consent  of  the  governed.  To  what  general  and 
P*^  authority  of  this  kind  can  these  organizations 
P^t?  A  society  or  agent  representing  a  special 
^^^'^  or  sect  is  certainly  not  a  society  or  agent 
"^presenting  the  people. 

■^ifvetUh,  Beouise  these  laws,  through  their 
•^tJ*od  of  decoy,  tempt  men  into  the  commission  of 
*c  very  crimes  they  seek  to  suppress.  How  many  are 
^  men  who,  under  the  fearful  stress  of  competition 
^  baling  a  fiunily  to  feed,  can  resist  an  order  for  an 
l^^coent  publication,  even  if  it  be  one  of  which  they 
'*Ottelves  may  strongly  disapprove  ?  I  do  not,  of 
^^*ne^  justify  sddi  men,  but  affirm  that  these  laws 
kiitthb  unhappy  tendency. 
A  qnolatioii  from  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  of  the 


Established  Church  of  England  and  editor  of  the 
•*  Edinburgh  Review,"  comes  in  very  appropriately 
under  this  head.  The  London  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice  was  founded  three-fourths  of  a  cent- 
ury earlier  than  its  namesake  of  New  York,  and  was 
conducted  by  the  same  system  of  espionage,  decoy- 
ing, and  informing  that  has  characterized  its  modern 
successor.     The  authority  referred  to  said : 

"  Men  whose  trade  is  rat-catching  love  to  catch 
rats;  the  buc-destroyer  seizes  on  his  hue  with 
delight ;  and  Die  suppressor  is  gratified  by  nnding 
his  vice.  The  last  soon  becomes  a  mere  tradesman 
like  the  others ;  none  of  them  moralizes  or  laments 
that  their  respective  evils  should  exist  in  the  world. 
The  public  feeling  is  swallowed  up  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  daily  occupation  and  in  the  display  of  a  technical 
skill.  An  informer,  whether  paid  by  the  week,  like 
the  agents  of  this  society,  or  by  the  crime,  as  in  com- 
mon cases,  is  in  general  a  man  of  very  indifferent 
character.  So  much  fraud  and  deception  are  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  his  trade — it  is  so  odious  to  his 
fellow-subjects  that  no  man  of  respectabiUty  will 
ever  undertake  iL  A  man  who  receives  pay  for  pry- 
ing into  the  transgressions  of  msmkind  wul  always 
be  hated  by  mankind,  and  the  office  must  fiedl  to 
the  lot  of  some  man  of  desperate  fortunes  and 
ambiguous  character.  If  it  be  lawful  for  respect- 
able  men  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
informers,  it  is  lawful  for  the  lowest  and  most  des- 
picable race  to  do  the  same  thing ;  and  then  it  is 
quite  clear  that  every  species  of  wickedness  and  ex- 
tortion would  be  the  consequence." 

Thus,  self-interest  both  for  decoyer  and  decoyed 
leads  to  the  production  smd  multiplication  of  these 
offenses. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  in  their  practical 
outcome  these  laws  have  actually  resulted  in  the  un- 
just conviction  and  imprisonment  of  certain  Ameri- 
can citizens,  but  I  have  already  consumed  too  much 
space  and  therefore  desist. 

Finally,  and  to  sum  up :  Christianity  it  is  which 
stands  as  sponsor  to  these  postal-laws,  in  regard  to 
which  I  have  shown  that  they  are  useless,  that  they 
tend  to  create  the  offenses  they  would  suppress,  that 
they  are  impolitic,  that  they  are  unnecessary,  that 
they  are  rife  with  tyranny,  that  they  lean  toward 
the  union  of  church  and  state,  that  they  confer  on 
United  States  courts  a  dangerous  power,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  of  America's  ablest  statesmen, 
expressed  in  an  analogous  case,  they  are  unconsti- 
tutional, that  they  involve  irresponsibility,  and  that 
decoy,  espionage,  lying,  and  deceit  are  interwoven 
with  their  very  nature.  To  purchase  deliverance 
from  obscenity  at  such  a  cost,  it  seems  to  the. 
writer,  is  straining  at  one  gnat  and  swallowing 
half  a  dozen  camels.  It  is  selling  our  American 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Not  in  the  spirit  of  captious  retort,  but  in  all  seri- 
ousness, nay,  in  sadness,  I  conclude  my  plea  by  thus 
reversing  the  words  of  the  writer  of  the  editorial 
with  which  I  began  my  article:  Liberalism  can 
stand  this  exhibition  of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
orthodoxy ;  can  Christianity  ? 
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Mrs.  Harriaon'B  "Woman's  Handiwork  in  Modem 

Homes."  * 

This  attractive  and  useful  volume  is  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  author's  practical  experience  and 
her  wide  acquaintance  with  the  aesthetic  difficulties 
and  desires  of  housewives  as  revealed  in  the  work 
of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  with  which  she 
has  been  associated.  It  has  a  most  comprehen- 
sive scope,  dealing  with  aspects  of  the  subject  as 
diverse  as  The  Union  League  Club  Portieres  (the 
workmanship  of  Mrs.  Wheeler),  Pottery  Underglaze, 
and  Bandanna  Waste-Baskets.  In  a  volume  cover- 
ing so  much  ground  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  author's  opinion  to  have  equal  weight  all 
through,  and  she  has  evidently  cared  more  to  make 
clear  to  the  very  large  audience  which  the  book  will 
reach  the  practical  details  of  approved  methods  in  the 
use  of  needle  and  brush,  than  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  proportionate  value  and  adaptability  to  American 
life  of  the  different  new  ideas  now  in  vogue  or  likely 
to  be  so.  In  the  endeavor  to  be  historically  com- 
prehensive and  up  with  the  times  she  has,  therefore, 
included  some  whimsicalities  of  fashion,  such  as  paint- 
ing on  mirrors,  which  are  not  to  be  recommended  for 
general  use,  but  are  likely  to  be  prominent  agents  in 
the  reaction  against  decoration  which  will  presenUy 
set  in.  The  book  is  altogether  a  very  stimulating  one, 
and  we  do  not  know  of  anything  else  that  could  have 
been  treated  of  with  adv'antage — unless  in  her  cath- 
olicity the  author  could  have  added,  as  a  brake 
upon  the  momentum  which  readers  will  receive  from 
her  suggestions,  a  short  but  much  needed  essay  on 
"  The  Dangers  to  National  Character  in  the  Growth 
of  Decorative  Ideas." 

The  very  practical  aspect  of  the  book  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  extracts : 

"DOORS,  AND  HOW  TO    DEAL  WITH  THEM. 

"  Shut  them,  is  no  doubt  the  first  method  suggest- 
inp  itself  to  the  thoughtful  head  of  a  family  !  But 
this  heroic  treatment  is  not  always  imperative  in  the 
present  reign  of  portieres.  Sometimes  a  door  open- 
ing inward  displays  a  surface  totally  inharmonious 
with  the  decoration  of  the  interior ;  and  many  peo- 
ple submit  to  the  annovance  with  helpless  resig- 
nation, seeking  no  remedy  for  what  is  really  not  a 
difficult  matter. 

"  If  the  style  of  the  room  permit,  a  Japanese  kake- 
mono, or  picture  on  silk,  may  be  hung  upon  the 
frame.  A  fine  Eastern  rug — say  a  prayer-carpet, 
with  a  pattern  usually  so  arranged  long  ago  by  the 
pilgrim  who  owned  it  as  to  point  in  the  direction  of 
Afecca — or  any  other  quaint  product  of  an  oriental 
loom  in  your  possession,  might  be  hung  on  the 
offending  door,  and  would  transform  it  into  a  most 
inviting  point  of  observation.  A  plaque  of  Benares 
brass  could  be  secured  on  this. 

"An  embroidered  door-hanging  has  been  of  late 
a  popular  bit  of  needlework.     One  of   these,  in 
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width  corresponding  with  the  door,  is  mde  of 
Venetian  yellow  raw  silk,  crossed  by  brown  vdvet 
bands  connected  by  an  arabesque  of  blue  sQk  and 
gold  thread.  Loose  peacock*s  feathers  are  worked 
on  the  body  of  the  stuff. 

**  The  same  idea  carried  out  in  olive  momie^olh, 
with  plush  to  match,  is  extremely  good.  The  en- 
tredeux  of  silk  and  gold  thread  may  be  worked  in 
hap-hazard  stitches,  without  regularity  or  pnrposc 
other  than  keeping  in  view  the  color  to  be  dis- 
played. 

"  Where  vou  desire  to  paint  upon  your  panels  d^ 
signs  in  oil  or  water-colors,  with  tinted  or  gilded 
background,  always  consider  first  the  relation  b 
color  between  wood-work  and  walls.  The  sldrting- 
lx>ard,  window-frames,  and  doors  should  be  darkff 
than  the  walls,  and  the  walls  in  turn  darker  than  the 
ceiling.  If  vour  papering,  for  example,  be  a  decided 
birds*-egg  blue,  a  nch  effect  in  color  may  be  giioed 
by  painting  doors  and  wood-work  with  dull  IndiiB 
red.  If  yellow  prevails  on  the  walls,  a  dark,  lo*^ 
toned  Antwerp  blue  may  be  used  on  the  wood-work; 
if  Pompeian  red,  try  dark  bronze-green  doors  and 
skirting.  With  sage-green  on  the  paper,  tint  yoff 
wood-work  with  two  shades  of  gray-green,  and  out- 
line it  with  red.  Black,  maroon,  chocolate-brovfli 
orange-creen  are  all  used,  as  the  papering  demasdi 
them.  You  need  not  fear  these  contrasts,  knowing 
that  decorative  effect  depends  quite  as  mudi  on  coa- 
trast  as  on  similarity  of  tint 

"  Upon  wood- work  thus  painted  in  somber  flalcokri 
the  amateur  mav  find  pleasure  in  herself  ippljioiE 
a  new  form  of  decoration,  resembling  Uie  one  stiu 
used  for  mural  adornment  in  Italy.  Thisconsisli 
of  gilding  through  stencil-plates  improvised  by  tke 
operator,  usine  &  brush  cnarged  with  liquid  gold» 
which  can  be  Dought  by  the  bottle  of  any  dealer  in 
artists'  supplies.  A  variety  of  figures  may  be  drawn 
upon  card-Doard,  then  cut  out  with  sharp  sdssorSi 
leaving  spaces  and  perforations  through  whicfa  to 
applv  the  gold  over -sizing.  Ronndi,  square,  qnll^^ 
foil,  lozenge-shaped,  or  crescent  patterns  may  beosei 
which,  when  dotted  irregularly  over  the  door-frtf^ 
and  panels,  not  too  close  to  eadi  other,  make  t 
charming  decoration. 

"  Oblongs  of  gray  linen  have  been  embroidered  ia 
crewel  to  insert  in  door-panels ;  and  ^^A  wC> 
|xunted  over  a  ground  of  Cninese  white  with  SKetth^ 
wild-flowers  in  water-color,  is  also  used  for  this  ptf* 
pose. 

"Painting  with  oils  is  a  more  durable  style  of  dec- 
oration, to  be  executed  in  the  ordinary  way.  T^ 
wood  may  be  plain  or  gilded,  the  design  either  fle- 
ers, foliage,  birds  and  butterflies,  heralaic  omameDtSi 
or  monograms.  The  design  here  taken  for  iUBstm* 
tion  from  that  fertile  source  of  suggestion  in  boos^ 
hold  decorative  art,  the  *  Art  Amateur,*  Kp^^s'J? 
a  tree  with  graceful  branches  of  foliage-beanngi<x^ 
Japanese-looking  flowers,  seen  through  the  frtf* 
of  the  door.  The  stem  of  this  slender  tree,  v^ 
from  the  base  of  the  left-hand  lower  panel,  docn^ 
a  curved  line  passing  beneath  the  frame-work  nj 
the  right-hana  middle  panel,  and  back  to  the  IA 
where  it  tapers  into  feathery  foliage.  GrM** 
spring  from  oelow,  while  a  bird  or  two  and  •  fc* 
butterflies  afford  points  of  decided  color.  The  Wj 
of  this  decoration  should  be  kept  low, — 4c  ^J"*' 
ground  ^een -gray,  the  foliage  gray-green,— die  fl<J^ 
ers  grayish-white  and  pale  yellow.  In  iJl  ctfc*  ^ 
frame  of  the  door  should  be  deeper  ia  tint  thtf  tie 
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d.  The  saggestion  conveyed  by  this  design 
-  be  varied  with  pleasing  effect.  Ascending 
1  living-room  to  nursery,  the  doors  offer  a  de- 
tfbl  opportunity  to  give  pleasure  to  our  little 
I.  The  figures  of  Punch  and  Judy,  with  their 
[-known  train  of  attendants,  may  be  painted 
n  the  panels,  or  a  series  of  designs  taken  from 
beloved  *'  St  Nicholas. "  By  those  amateurs  un- 
i  to  trust  themselves  in  sketching  the  design,  it 
^  be  transferred  to  the  panel  by  means  of  Uie 
inary  red  paper.  The  Marcus  Ward  or  Walter 
ne  toy-books,  with  c;ilded  background,  are  good 
lek  in  color.  This  should  be  laid  on  flat,  without 
ling,  stippling,  or  cross-hatching. 
Tlie  same  pictures  are  often  used  to  paste  upon 
sery  door-panels ;  or  a  grotesque  mosaic  of  odds 
ends  of  birds  and  beasts  and  figures — rescued 
n  the  wreck  of  children's  books  and  cut  out 
n  their  surroundings,  to  apply  with  paste  just 
sre  Uie  combination  promises  most  amusement  to 
infimt  spectator — has  proved  a  g^eat  success. 

"OIL-COLORS  UPON  SILK  OR   SATIN. 

"  In  using  oil  paints  with  silk  or  satin,  begin  by 
oeexing  out  tne  tube  colors  on  blotting-paper, 
udi  wul  absorb  the  oil  in  the  paint  and  prevent  a 
lin  upon  the  materiaL  Lay  ox-c[all  over  the  de- 
pi  you  have  drawn  or  transterred,  before  applying 
epiint  Then  charge  your  brush  with  thenighest 
SKral  tone  of  color,  and  accompUsh  what  you  can 
idi  a  single  sweep,  taken,  if  possible,  parallel  to 
e  rib  of  me  silk,  not  across  the  woof.  A  second 
ipUcation  of  color  should  supply  the  shading;  a 
ord,  the  deepest  shadows.  For  blending  colors 
Kooly  the  palette-knife  upon  the  palette.  Do  not 
•tempt  thb  with  your  brush  upon  the  silk  or  satin, 
ike-magnesia,  rubbed  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
»terial,  IS  said  to  be  useful  in  absorbing  oil.  It 
m  easily  be  brushed  off  when  the  paint  is  dry. 

"OIL-COLORS  UPON   PLUSH. 

*  Charming  effects  are  produced  by  the  use  of  oil- 
3lon  apon  plush.  This  can  only  be  done  by  employ- 
's a  stiff  bristle-brush  to  stamp  the  color  w^  m 
pOQ  the  body  of  the  plush.  A  fire-screen  of  gar- 
B^ash,  painted  with  a  stalk  of  sunflowers,  and 
Mtoer  of  aark-blue  stamped  plush  with  a  luxuriant 
ovfh  of  dogwood  in  blossom,  have  been  much 
Paired. 

**  WATER -COLOR  PAINTING  ON  SATEEN. 

"This  material  is  very  satisfactory  as  a  back- 
'onnd  for   figures,   painted   in   water-color.      No 


contributions  to  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Decora- 
tive Art  have  been  more  generally  admired  than  the 
screen  illustratinc[  this  method  painted  by  Miss 
Kellogc".  The  color  chosen  in  sateen  is  usually  an 
old-gold  or  golden  fawn ;  the  designs,  landscapes, 
and  figures  are  tinted  after  the  Watteau  fsishion.  A 
screen  in  three  panels  has  woodland  scenes,  where 
the  sunshine  streams  through  bou6[hs  of  over-arch- 
ing green.  The  first  panel  dispuiys  a  dear  little 
old-time  damsel  with  poke-bonnet,  mittens,  and  ker- 
chief, straying  through  the  woods,  idly  trailing  a 
sunflower  behind  her — the  impersonation  of  careless 
maidenhood  for  whom  time  stands  still !  On  the 
next  panel,  two  pretty  gossips  are  twining  each  an 
arm  around  the  other's  waist ;  and  on  the  third,  a 
saucy,  pink-ribboned  girl  with  dimples  and  cherry 
cheeks  stands  waiting  her  lover  in  a  forest  glade. 

"A  banner  screen,  with  the  same  background, 
represents  Marguerite  picking  her  daisy  to  pieces, 
while  supposed  to  be  murmuring, '  He  loves  me — 
he  loves  mc  not.* 

"  The  peculiar  softness  of  this  style  of  work  makes 
it  deservedly  a  favorite  among  skillful  colorists. 


"CASHMERE  SHAWLS  IN   DECORATION. 

"Although  it  is  popularly  said  that  '  a  cashmere 
shawl  never  goes  out  of  fashion,'  it  has  been  a  long 
time  since  those  who  pretend  to  lead  in  matters  of 
dress  have  allowed  them  to  appear  unless  in  some 
costly  wrap  for  which  one  of^  these  lovely  oriental 
webs  has  l>een  ruthlesly  cut  up.  The  head-quarters 
of  cashmere  shawls  at  Bombay  continues  to  send 
them  out,  however,  in  all  grades  and  qualities ;  and 
the  striped  ones,  in  price  from  ten  dollars  to  one 
hundrea  dollars,  have  been  extensively  used  as  cur- 
tains and  partiires»  Firms  in  New  York,  and  others 
in  Boston,  have  sold  large  numbers  of  the  cheaper 
kind  for  this  purpose ;  and  assuredly  no  one  can  go 
wrong  in  taste  in  employing  them.  Brass  rings  are 
sewn  upon  one  end ;  and  the  drapery  is  suspended 
upon  a  rod  of  brass  to  flow  free,  or  else  to  be 
looped  back  by  cords  made  to  match.  Should  the 
shawl  be  too  long  for  door  or  window,  one  end  can 
be  turned  over  to  form  a  sort  of  heading ;  and  the 
rings  can  be  sewn  to  a  tape  stitched  on  the  shawl  to 
prevent  tearing. 

"  We  suppose  there  are  few  enthusiastic  amateurs 
in  house-aecoration  who  have  not  at  some  time 
been  conscious  of  a  mad  ambition  to  employ  some 
treasured  round-center  heirloom  of  a  shawl  in  the 
guise  of  a  table-cover,  and  have  been  reluctantly 
deterred  from  the  project  by  qualms  of  conscientious 
reverence !  Costly  shawls  have  been  utilized  in  this 
way  more  than  once  in  New  York,  and  in  Paris  they 
have  served  to  upholster  chairs  and  couches.  '* 
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Chmrlea  Bamard'a  "Cooperation.*** 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  we  might  have  a 
*«  on  codperation  by  some  economist  who  is 
'•petcnt  to  analyze  and  interpret  the  phenomena, 
4  to  criticise  the  various  schemes.  All  the  books 
^  pamphlets  on  the  subject  which  exist  are  writ- 
*hy  enthusiasts  ;  that  is  to  say,  either  by  persons 


a  Buinen.     By  Charles  Barnard.     New 


I*:  Gk  P.  PotnuD's  Sons. 

Vol.  XXII.— 36. 


who  are  directly  engaged  in  the  cooperative  system, 
or  by  those  who  have  been  captivated  by  it,  and  have 
given  it  a  cursory  examination  from  the  outside. 
Codperation  undoubtedly  has  a  sphere  of  great 
utility.  It  is  capable  of  very  many  phases.  \Vhat 
we  want  is  such  an  analysis  of  the  various  projects 
as  will  set  forth  why,  and  by  what  forces,  coopera- 
tion wins  anything  over  competition.  If  this  can  be 
established,  we  can  find  the  limits  of  the  advantage 
of  codperation,  and  can  get  a  crilcxVotL  ioT  \qA^i^ 
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the  various  schemes  proposed.  It  is  certain  that, 
at  the  present  time,  exaggerated  hopes  are  bnilt  upon 
cooperation,  and  projects  which  are  radically  unsound 
and  mischievous  win  confidence  because  they  are, 
in  name  and  appearance,  co5perative. 

Much  of  the  book  before  us  was  published  first  in 
Scribner's  Monthly.  It  contains  a  very  interest- 
ing description  of  various  cooperative  projects,  but 
no  criticism.  It  is  written  from  the  stand-point  of  a 
sympathizing  and  enthusiastic  observer,  but  it  does 
not  discriminate  between  forms  and  modes  of  cooper- 
ation, and  it  makes  no  attempt  at  financial  or  eco- 
nomic analysis. 

It  opens  with  a  description  of  building  societies 
of  a  type  which  has  been  especially  developed  in 
Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  is,  in  the  first  place, 
obviously  fitted  to  be  the  arena  of  such  an  experi- 
ment It  is  not  a  metropolis,  but  an  enormous 
manufacturing  town.  Each  new  group  of  factories 
with  its  attendant  dwellings  is  a  town  by  itself. 
There  is  no  high  organization  of  the  whole  toward 
and  around  a  center.  The  city  has  room  to  spread 
indefinitely  on  three  sides.  The  often  vaunted 
roominess  of  the  city  is  a  very  simple  consequence. 
The  financial  elements  of  the  building-society  scheme, 
however,  are  not  quite  clear  on  the  surface.  It  is 
only  when  we  note,  on  page  28,  in  the  statement 
there  quoted,  that  one-seventh  of  all  the  loans 
are  forfeited,  and  when  we  learn,  on  page  52,  that 
this  means  total  loss  by  the  forfeiters  of  all  they 
have  paid  in,  that  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  facts 
which  it  is  essential  to  know.  We  then  see  that  the 
extraordinary  gains  of  some  come  from  the  extraor- 
dinary losses  of  others.  There  is  a  great  readiness 
in  the  public  mind  to  believe  that  some  fmandal 
"  scheme  **  is  possible  by  which  one  dollar  can  be 
made  equal  to  one  dollar  and  ten  cents,  or  by  which 
double  the  current  rate  per  cent,  can  be  made  with- 
out extra  risk,  or  by  which  a  man  who  has  no  capi- 
tal can  be  made  to  be  like  unto  the  man  who  has 
capital  in  respect  to  the  burdens  and  hardships  of 
life.  These  are  delusions,  and  what  we  want  to 
know  about  any  financial  scheme  is :  by  what  economy 
of  energy  or  of  loss  does  it  win  a  gain  over  older 
systems  ?  The  building  associations  group  together 
a  number  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  work  and 
save.  Some  of  them  lend  to  others.  They  have 
discovered  the  secret  of  credit.  The  scheme  assumes 
entire  freedom  from  accident,  illness,  dull  times,  or 
other  drawbacks.  Those  who  have  such  luck  that 
the  assumption  proves  true  for  them,  gain.  Those 
who  have  any  drawback  to  contend  with,  lose  and 
throw  all  their  savings  into  the  hands  of  the  lucky 
ones.  The  average  is  not  above  that  of  the  general 
market,  or  what  might  be  won  by  depositing  in  a 
savings-bank,  and  borrowing  of  a  savings-bank, 
under  competition,  freedom,  and  individuality.  But 
it  is  made  up  of  ^^ide  extremes.  We  had  knowledge 
some  thirty  years  ago  of  a  building  association  on 
the  plan  w^hich  is  described  in  this  book.  It  was 
there  proved  that  mechanics  and  laborers,  being 
eager,  ho|>eful,  but  unused  to  investment,  would 
bid  fiir  higher  premiums  than  the  transaction 
tronld  justify,  and  would  thus  engage  themselves 


in  contracts  which  rained  them.  We  believe  that 
every  scheme  of  this  sort  which  involves  any  demeot 
of  association  will  prove  delusive,  and  will  oltimatelf 
be  found  to  be  a  doak  for  inequitable  money-getting. 
The  English  plan  of  joint-stock  companies  for  real 
estate  improvement,  which  sell  houses  for  a  montUj 
rent  which  is  reckoned  to  cover  the  purchase  money 
within  a  period,  which  plans  are  avowedly  fior 
making  profit  on  capital  and  call  for  nothing  but  firee 
contract,  will  be  found  far  more  sound,  just,  and  sat- 
isfactory. In  America, — at  least  in  all  conntiy 
towns, — sa\'ings-banks  take  savings  and  make  loans, 
and  are  thus  accomplishing  all  the  time,  on  simple 
business  principles,  all  there  is  which  is  soond  ud 
desirable  in  building  societies,  and  they  do  it  under 
freedom  and  independence  as  between  aJl  the  parties. 
The  building  associations  have  no  advantage  save  the 
attraction  of  newness.  In  England,  savings-banb 
are  far  less  developed  than  here,  and  they  invest  is 
consols.  There  is  a  field  for  building  associations 
there  which  does  not  exist  in  this  country. 

W^hen  we  come  to  other  forms  of  co9peration,it 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  very  carefiilly  between 
three  different  things  :  (i)  Industrial  Copartnership; 
(2)  Cooperative  Store-keeping;  (3)  Cooperative  In- 
dustry.   Mr.  Barnard  describes  cases  of  each  of  these^ 
but  without  discrimination.     In  this  he  follows  a& 
the  writers  on  the  subject,  for,  if  the  different  names 
are  used  by  some,  the  proper  distinctions  are  not 
drawn  by  any.     In  economic  value  the  three  diftr 
gready.     An  industrial  copartnership  is  an  indus- 
trial monarchy.     There  is  no  assumption  in  it  that 
one  man  is  as  likely  to  make  a  good  ''boss^  tf 
another.     The  capitalist  employer  retains  unlimited 
control  (so  far  as  his  employes  are  concerned)  of  the 
business.     He  offers   to  his  work-people  contract 
wages  and  a  share  in  all  profits  beyond  an  estih* 
lished  rate.     That  is  to  say,  he  invites  his  men  to 
cooperate  with  him,  by  zeal,  painstaking,  and  care  to 
prevent  waste  to  make  the  establishment  espedally 
successful,  and  as  an  inducement  he  makes  thec 
participators  in  the  extra  profit  which  can  be  thos 
obtained.     Here  we  see  economic  forces  broo^ 
into  play  by  a  genuine  stimulus,  but  we  see  also  tlie 
reason  for  the  gain  and  the  limit  of  it.     The  gain  ^ 
an  industrial  copartnership,  as  such,  comes  firom  ^ 
fact  that  the  men  are  raised  by  it  to  a  grade  of  dili- 
gence and  economy  above  the  existing  average  0 
the  trade.     Hence  the  rates  of  allowance  for  lotf 
and  waste  prove,  in  the  industrial  copartnershij^  ^ 
be  too  high.      Also  the  current  calculations  as  ^ 
the  product  which  will  be  produced  in  proportion  » 
wages  paid   prove  too  small  in    the  industrial  ^ 
partnership.     Here  is  where  the  gain  comes  fro*- 
Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that,  if  industrial  «p»'*' 
nerships  became  the  rule,  the  standards  of  pfodo^ 
expected    for    wages    paid   would    be    raised,  tl* 
allowances  for  waste,  loss,  and  negligence  woaW  dJ 
lowered  throughout  the  industry,  the  standards » 
diligence  and  care  among  the  men  would  be  raii«« 
and  the  net  gain  would,  by  competition,  be  given  0^ 
to  the  public.     Hence  the  final  result  would  be  «•* 
ply  an  elevation  in  the  standards  of  industrial  vb^ 
and  consequent  increase  of  wealth  and  genefil  w* 
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g.      The  system   of  indnstrial    copartnerships 
Id  thas  be  a  practical  means  of  bringing  about 

moral  elevation  which  we  preach  about  and 
t  for,  as  the  only  real  spring  of  higher  social 
•being,  but  which  it  is  so  hard  to  bring  about  as 
vctical  fact.  This  is  enough  to  expect  from  any 
id  and  genuine  scheme  of  improvement.  It  is 
most  that  we  ever  have  any  right  to  expect  If 
one  thinks  that  industrial  copartnership  is  more 
I  this — say,  for  instance,  a  permanent  solution 
he  discords  of  employers  and  employes  by  the 
ihiation  of  the  struggle  of  interests — ^he  is  pre- 
ng  for  himself  and  those  whom  he  leads  a  very 
It  disappcnntment. 

oGperative  store-keeping  is  an  arrangement  for 
dbtribution  of  products  which  eliminates  credit 

bad  debts.  Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  the 
timental  admirers  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  co- 
Tative  store-keeping  is  aristocratic  In  a  com- 
Jiity  where  the  usages  of  trade  were  all  bad,  and 
ere  the  honest  and  prompt  payers  could  get  no 
rantage  of  their  higher  virtue  because  they  were 
t  in  the  mass  of  dishonest  and  bad  payers,  the 
od  and  strong  separated  themselves  from  the  bad 
d  weak,  and  by  as  much  as  the  former  profited  by 
I  new  system,  the  latter  were  worse  off  for  it. 
le  grocers  and  other  shop-keepers  who  have  lost 

their  good  customers  are  obliged  to  raise  the 
Rurance  rate  against  long  credit  and  bad  debts 
r  the  customers  whom  they  retain.  Instead  of 
nothing  the  competition  of  life,  the  cooperative 
3res  have  intensified  it.  They  have  taught  all  those 
bo  could  understand  the  instruction  to  accumulate 
pitaL  They  have  freed  the  industrious  and  eco- 
inucal  from  part  of  the  burden  they  used  to  bear 
^  they  paid  the  store-bills  of  the  idle  and  wasteful. 
CBoe  the  gulf  between  the  two  classes  grows  wider 
I  the  time,  and  the  cooperative  stores  are  operating 
*ird  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Oor  author  gives  us  the  latest  and  best  account 

the  Rochdale  Pioneers  and  some  of  the  other  co- 
*ntive  stores  in  England.  The  history  of  cooper- 
ivt  stores  in  England  is  a  romantic  and  pathetic 
*y.  It  is  not  strange  that  every  one  who  reads 
ihoold  ask.  Why  do  we  not  have  such  stores  in 
o»erica?  Very  many  attempts  have  been  made 
>ce  1850,  when  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  first  began 
attract  world-wide  notice,  to  establish  such  stores 
*e.  They  have  all  failed,  because  the  field  for 
**  does  not  exist  here.  Retail  trade  in  England 
H  been,  and  yet  is,  subject  to  very  many  abuses. 
Iiereis  too  much  capital  in  it.  It  has  to  support 
oinany  people.  Credit  is  employed  in  it  to  a  most 
'ttvagant  degree  —  bills  running  for  indefinite 
*iods.  The  result  is  that  the  profits  exacted  are 
^Oie  goods  are  adulterated,  and  the  shop-keepers 
^  tadt  comlnnations.  Here  was  offered,  un- 
iihledly,  a  grand  arena  for  cooperation.  Those 
00  could  pay  and  would  pay  cash,  by  uniting,  and 
lilting  themselves  from  those  who  wanted  long 
)4t  or  did  not  pay  at  all,  could  cut  off  the  margin 
pigment  for  interest  and  bad  debts.  This  is  the 
n  of  ooOperative  store-keeping,  added  to  which, 
ivever,  it  does  away  with  adulteration  and  raises 


the  quality  of  supplies.  In  America,  competition  is 
generally  active  over  retail  trade.  It  is  so  in  and 
near  large  cities.  '  In  country  towns,  at  a  distance 
from  large  cities,  there  might  be  a  chance  for  cooper- 
ation, but  then  it  would  have  to  contend  with  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  management  on  a  small 
scale.  Credit,  with  us,  is  not  excessive.  The  fluct- 
uations of  the  war  currency  brought  about  a  great 
reform  in  that  respect,  and  now,  as  the  currency 
gets  better,  competition  will  work  more  and  more 
freely  on  retail  trade.  There  is  great  reason  to 
believe  that  cooperative  stores  in  England  will 
bring  about  a  great  reform  in  the  modes  of  retail 
trade,  but  that,  when  the  reform  is  accom- 
plished, the  private  trader,  using  his  own  capi- 
tal under  individual  risk  and  with  individual  energy, 
will  beat  the  cooperative  store. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  many  exper- 
iments in  cooperative  stores  were  made  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  them  were 
successful.  From  time  to  time  since  then,  other 
attempts  have  been  made.  Some  are  in  progress 
now,  and  the  experiment  is  by  no  means  closed. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  first,  that,  especially  in  our  Ixu'ge 
cities,  retail  trade  is  conducted  on  very  active  com- 
petition, and  is  assimilated  to  wholesale  trade,  so 
that  the  margin  of  profit  is  very  narrow;  and, 
second,  that  cooperative  stores  have  one  constant 
difficulty  to  surmount,  viz.  :  the  difficulty  of  finding, 
at  a  moderate  salary,  the  requisite  skill,  zeal,  and 
integrity  in  management 

Cooperation  in  production  is  republicanism  or 
democracy  applied  to  industry.  It  is  a  question 
which  some  will  answer  one  way  and  some  another, 
whether  a  democratic-republic  is  a  good  organization 
for  industry  or  not.  Experience,  up  to  this  time, 
bears  with  a  heavy  preponderance  in  favor  of  the 
negative.  The  economic  elements  of  gain  in  coop- 
erative workshops  have  never  been  defined  by  any- 
body, and  are  not  apparent.  There  are  even  great 
difficulties  in  the  definition,  so  soon  as  anything 
more  is  intended  than  a  joint-stock  company,  in 
which  the  capital  is  largely  held  by  the  workmen 
employed  by  it.  If  one  hundred  men  want  to  start 
a  workshop,  there  is  some  suitable  amount  of 
capital,  say  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  one  hun- 
dred men  at  that  business  need  to  keep  them  em- 
ployed. These  one  hundred  men  can,  only  in  the 
single  and  most  exceptional  case,  have  just  that 
amount.  If  they  have  more,  they  must  hire  some 
men,  who  may  not  be  coOperators,  to  work  up  that 
capital.  If  they  have  less  than  that  amount  of  capi- 
tal, they  must  sell  shares  to  some  who  are  not  work- 
men. Therefore,  in  all  but  the  most  exceptional 
cases,  the  establishment  is  simply  like  one  of  our 
Eastern  cotton  mills,  in  which  the  ^Ute  of  the  work- 
people are  often  stockholders — i.  e.y  simply  a  joint- 
stock  company.  The  constant  difficulty  of  cooperative 
production  arises,  of  course,  from  the  need  of  very 
complete  concord  and  accord  among  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  that  is  the  hardest  thing  on  earth 
to  bring  about. 

We  must  give  a  paragraph  also  to  a  warning 
against  the  delusions  of  coOpeTald-ve  \Tis.ux«ixvci&.  TV)a& 
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has  become  very  popular  in  this  country,  and  exists 
far  more  widely  than  any  other  application  of  coop- 
eration. Some  of  the  States  have  recently  been 
legislating  about  it  Why  is  it  believed  that  the 
[p-eat  insurance  companies  keep  large  reserves  ? 
Why  is  it  supposed  that  stringent  laws  have  been 
passed  and  close  inspection  has  been  established  for 
those  companies  ?  Obviously  it  is  because  life  in- 
surance is  not  true  or  sound  except  under  strict 
conditions  which  are  capable  of  mathematical 
computation.  The  cooperative-insurance  societies 
are  cheaper,  because  they  are  outside  of  legal 
restraint,  and  are  violating  all  the  necessary  limita- 
tions and  burdens  of  sound  business.  There  is 
heavy  loss  and  bitter  disappointment  in  store  for 
many  people  who  are  putting  their  savings  and  their 
faith  into  these  schemes. 

We  have  used  our  space  for  the  briefest  possible 
statement  of  the  principles  which  serve  for  the 
criticism  of  Mr.  Barnard's  book.  The  reader  will 
find  in  it  a  great  deal  of  the  specific  information 
which  most  people  want  when  they  ask  what  coop- 
eration is.  We  can  recommend  it  as  offering  this 
information  in  simple  form,  but  we  desire  to  point 
out  to  the  reader  that  he  must  think  for  himself,  and 
yield  nothing  to  unfounded  enthusiasm  in  reading 
up  this  subject.  It  seems  a  great  deal  more  impor- 
tant that  people  should  learn  to  discriminate  between 
what  is  sound  and  what  is  unsound,  than  that  they 
should  be  stimulated  to  an  unformed  enthusiasm  and 
an  impossible  hope. 

Dr.  Schliemann'B  **Ilio«."* 

Since  the  publication,  in  "Troy  and  its  Re- 
mains," of  the  diary  of  his  explorations  at  Hissarlik 
in  1871  and  the  two  following  years,  with  the  full 
description  of  the  remarkable  discoveries  then  made. 
Dr.  Schliemann  has  spent  parts  of  two  summers  in 
further  excavations  of  the  site  and  of  mounds  in  its 
vicinity.  The  direct  results  of  these  supplementary 
researches  have  not  been  of  great  importance,  but 
the  opportunity  they  afford  to  the  explorer  of  revis- 
ing his  first  impressions  and  of  casting  his  mature 
conclusions  into  a  systematic  form  has  been  eagerly 
improved.  He  has  also  called  to  his  aid  a  number 
of  eminent  scholars,  who  have  contributed,  each  in 
his  own  department,  something  to  the  value  of  the 
work.  Thus  the  present  account  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  discoveries  must  be  accepted  by  students  of 
archaeology  as  presenting  the  author's  final  views, 
and  as  offering  a  more  consistent  and  bolder  front 
to  criticism  than  the  earlier  book.  But  the  gossipy 
candor,  the  garrulous  unreserve,  the  impetuous  en- 
thusiasm for  every  new  and  romantic  guess,  reckless 

*  Ilios :  The  City  and  Country  of  the  Tronns.  The  results 
of  researches  and  discoveries  on  the  site  of  Troy  and  through- 
out the  Troad  in  the  years  1871-73-73--78-79.  including  an 
autobiography  of  the  authOT.  By  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann,  F. 
S.  A.,  author  of  "Trojr  and  its  Remains,"  "  Mycenc,"  etc. 
With  a  pre&ce,  appendices,  and  notes,  by  Professors  Rudolph 
Virchow.  Max  Muller.  A.  H.  Sayce,  J.  P.  Mahafl^,  H. 
Brunch- Bey,  P.  Ascherson,  M.  A.  Postobccas,  M.  EL  Bur- 
nout Mr.  r.  Calvert,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Duffield.  With  maps, 
plans,  and  about  ei^teen  hundred  ulustxations.  New  Yoilc : 
Haipcr  &  fiiotben.    x88x. 


of  logic  or  consistency,  whidi  chartcterized  the  in- 
vestigator's former  writings,  had  their  own  dann; 
and  we  miss  them  here  all  the  more  that,  in  imitit- 
ing  the  caution  of  a  scientific  observer,  he  seemi  ill 
the  time  to  be  laboring  under  an  unnatiuil  con- 
straint. There  is  little  of  his  old  exultation  in  iden- 
tifying his  buried  treasures  with  those  of  the 
Homeric  heroes ;  but  he  seems  well  content  «idi 
Professor  Virchow's  plea,  that,  though  Troy,  Priim, 
and  Achilles  may  have  existed  only  in  the  inuginr 
tion  of  the  bards,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  romantic  ani- 
mation, and  in  order  to  make  >'ivid  the  impressioDs 
of  the  Homeric  poetry,  we  may  well  connect  these 
names  with  the  wonderful  objects  unearthed  it  the 
traditional  site  of  Iliimi.  Chi  this  ground,  the  sdx)l- 
ars  who  have  most  seriously  resisted  Dr.  Schli^ 
mann*s  efforts  to  find  history  in  Homer  will  gladly 
meet  him,  provided  that  poetical  fancies  be  not  in- 
truded upon  historical  truth  and  made  to  penreri 
our  views  of  the  early  steps  in  civilization. 

Dr.  Schliemann  now  finds  at  Hissarlik  seven  bj- 
crs  or  strata  of  debris^  each  of  them  containing  T^ 
mains  characteristic  of  a  distinct  age  or  conunnmtj. 
The  seventh  or  latest  of  these  layers  contains  pot- 
tery, coins,  and  inscriptions,  which  seem  to  hive  ac- 
cumulated during  a  period  of  several  hundred  ycirs, 
beginning,  perhaps,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus. This  layer  may  safely  be  referred  to  tbedty 
of"  Ilium,"  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  tisit  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  favor  shown  it  by  Jofin* 
Csesar,  and  for  the  belief  that  it  occupied  the  site  of 
ancient  Troy.  Next  below  this  layer  is  a  stratsA 
containing  pottery,  which  Dr.  Schliemann  ascribes 
to  a  Lydian  settlement,  perhaps  of  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century  B.  c.  The  next  two  of  the  layei*» 
referred  by  him  to  a  "fifth"  and  a  "fourth  pre- 
historic city  on  the  site  of  Troy,"  contain  a  varietf 
of  interesting  objects,  made  of  stone,  lead,  brooi^ 
bone,  and  ivory,  as  well  as  numerous  products  of  the 
potter's  wheel ;  but  his  reasons  for  regarding  thctt*^ 
distinct  cities  are  not  given  clearly  enough  to  be  cos* 
\incing.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  the 
division  between  the  relics  of  "  the  first"  and  "the 
second  prehistoric  cities,"  to  which  the  two  h^ 
of  remains  which  lie  the  lowest  of  the  seven  v^ 
ascribed.  But  it  is  "  the  third,  the  burnt  dtr,"  0 
which  Dr.  SchUemann's  interest  is  deepest,  for  tltf 
it  is  which  he  identifies  with  the  city  of  PriiMi  ^ 
Homeric  Troy.  Undaunted  by  the  fiurt  that  theO* 
tire  site  covered  by  this  village  must  have  been  ^ 
than  an  acre  of  ground,  he  sees  no  difficnItJinh^ 
lieving  that  it  is  the  great  Troy  sung  by  Homer,  r^ 
and  around  which  the  forces  of  many  nations  000- 
tended  for  ten  years.  "  My  excavations,"  be  ^ 
"have  reduced  the  Homeric  Ilium  to  its  real  p*^ 
portions"!  But  the  reduction  is  too  great;  i^'^ 
impossible  to  conceive  the  Iliad  as  the  stoi7  0>* 
predatory  band  striving  to  sack  a  petty  hamlet 

As  in  his  "  Mycenae,"  so  in  his  "  IW  ^' 
Schliemann  gives  the  reader  every  opportinitf  ^ 
study  the  objects  recovered  by  an  accorate  aadbei*' 
tiful  cut  of  every  one  which  can  grmtiry  coriootj' 
excite  it.  lliese  illustrations  are,  indeed,  by  frr  ^ 
most  valuable  part  of  the  book,  and  not  only  of^ 
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nd  enforce  the  text,  bat  often  correct  it    Apart 
rom  the  extraordinary  and  romantic  interest  which 
^  discoveries  here  described  borrow  from  their 
Bsodation,  in  the  minds  of  author  and  readers,  with 
le  Homeric  poems, — an  association  which  scientific 
Iceptidsm  will  at  last  probably  regard  as  accidental, 
-4hey  have  a  more  substantial,  and  perhaps  more 
isdnating,  interest  to  the  student  as  the  principal 
mrce  now  known  from  which  an  important  chap- 
:r  in  the  history  of  civilization  is  to  be  restored. 
>r.  Scfaliemann*s  success  will  doubtless  lead  to  the 
acavation  of  other  buried  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
.  is  not  extravagant  to  hope  that  the  next  genera- 
ion  will  be  able  to  trace,  in  the  remains  of  ancient 
Jtt  the  early  stages  in  the  growth  of  that  civil  izadon 
A  the  coasts   and  islands  which  had  already  ad- 
ranced,  at  least  in  all  that  gives  promise  of  a  great 
future,  far  beyond  its  contemporary  and  rival  civili- 
lations  of  Assyria  and   Egypt,  long  before  it  ac- 
qmred  a  written  language.     However  this  may  be, 
I)r.  Schliemann's  wonderful  discoveries  solve  none 
of  the  old  problems  which  have  vexed  the  students 
of  antiquity,  but  present  new  ones  still  more  per- 
plexing.    Nothing  in  his  book  was  looked  for  more 
ogerly  than  the  promised  essay  by  Professor  Sayce 
on  **  The  Inscriptions  Found  at  Hissarlik,''  but,  with 
aU  the  Professor's  learning  and   sagacity,  he  has 
been  able  to  give  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  any 
vord  or  syllable  from  the  anqent  strata  of  ruin  ;  and 
the  only  new  contribution  to  this  subject  in  the  entire 
volnme  is  the  simple  fact  stated  in  his  first  sentence 
—the  discovery  that  writing  was   known   in    the 
Mrth-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor  long  before  the 
introdnction  of  the  Phenician  or  Greek  alphabet. 

Three  New  York  PoeU.* 

It  is,  of  course,  the  critic's  duty  to  consider  the 
p)cm,  without  thought  of  the  poet.  Yet  it  is  difHcult 
to  look  at  these  three  volumes,  brought  out  in  the 
**nM  season,  two  of  them  under  the  editorial  super- 
^uion  of  the  author  of  the  third,  without  thinking 
^  the  youthful  friendship  of  the  three  authors, 
*Bd  the  circumstances  under  which  they  met  A 
^le  generation  ago,  a  number  of  young  men 
l^cgui,  in  New  York,  a  movement  that  promised 
^  liave  a  notable  influence  on  American  literature. 
It  did  have  a  certain  influence ;  but  not  in  the  way 
^  sought  They  founded  a  little  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
"^  with  a  little  court  that  migrated,  bag  and  baggage, 
"'Wn  one  beer-saloon  to  another.  The  cleverest  was 
^  king;  they  had,  too,  their  queen,  chosen  after  a 
^  fashion.  King  and  courtiers  all  wrote  for  a 
■'ingjand  eked  out  certain  deficiencies  by  their  wits — 
">  use  a  delicate  euphemism.  Their  kingdom  was  an 
^i^Iawry.  They  were  aggressive,  bold,  unconven- 
*»naL  They  called  all  the  rest  of  the  world  Philis- 
^  and  waged  war  against  it     The  journals  which 


*TW  Poems  of  WilUam  Winter. 

,iBe  Poema  of  George  Arnold.     Edited,  with  a  Bioflraphical 
Inch  of  the  Poet,  by  William  Winter. 
ni-Jamet  O'Brien.     Poemi  and  Stories.    Collected  and 
'  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  William  W'mter. 
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bought  their  work  were  their  official  organs ;  and  they 
made  themselves  admired  and  feared,  in  some  sort 
It  was  all  a  cisatlantic  imitation  of  B^ranger's  or 
Miirger's  Bohenu  ;  and  not  a  bad  one,  so  fiar  as  the 
Bohemianism  went  They  cultivated,  some  of  them, 
the  same  eccentricities  of  dress  and  manner ;  they 
lived  on  the  same  principle,  namely,  that  life  in  a 
garret  is  pleasant  at  twenty ;  and  they  clean  out-drank 
the  Frenchmen,  having  a  strain  of  Berserker  blood 
in  their  Anglo-Saxon  constitutions.  Only  they  had 
no  B^ranger,  and  they  had  no  Miirger. 

This  was  a  hindrance.  Yet  they  had  their  success, 
while  they  held  together.  They  came  in  a  fortunate 
time,  closely  following  the  dainty  dilettanteism  of 
the  Willis- Hoffman  dispensation.  They  gave  a 
positive  character  to  what  may  be  called  literary 
journalism.  They  paved  the  way  for  those  who 
came  after  them, — those  who  had  no  need  of  long 
hair  and  deep  potations  to  make  their  profession 
prominent  among  the  others. 

The  kingilom  is  but  a  tradition  now.  The  *'  lit- 
erary journahsts  "  of  to-day  are  trim  young  men, 
who  dress  well,  who  carry  no  signs  of  their  profes- 
sion about  them,  who  cultivate  conventional  manners, 
who  use  more  cold  water  than  hot  whisky,  and  who 
are  none  the  less  useful,  and  none  the  less  clever. 

Some  of  the  royalists  drank  themselves  to  death — 
the  more  foolish  among  them ;  the  wiser  renounced 
their  allegiance,  and  became  sober  citizens  of  the 
republic  of  letters  ;  the  mediocrities  were  blotted  out 
in  a  natural  oblivion.  Poor  George  Arnold  crowded 
his  life-time  into  the  little  span  of  the  Bohemian 
sovereignty;  Fitz-James  O'Brien  died  a  soldier  in  a 
more  earnest  cause ;  Mr.  Winter  went  seriously  and 
earnestly  to  work ;  most  of  the  others  the  world  has 
forgotten.  The  old  king  of  Bohemia  died  a  pauper, 
a  half-dozen  years  ago,  and  some  of  his  old  subjects 
passed  tlie  hat  around  among  the  trim  young  journal- 
ists, who  had  never  known  him,  and  collected  enough 
to  put  a  head-stone  over  his  grave. 

These  three  volumes  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  sum- 
ming-up of  three  literary  careers  that  met  for  a  brief 
space  and  parted  forever.  George  Arnold's  poems 
are  over  a  hundred  in  number,  put  forth  without 
revision,  in  all  their  original  crudity,  and  comprising 
nearly  all  that  he  did  that  was  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion between  the  covers  of  a  book.  Mr.  Winter 
offers  less  than  half  this  number  of  poems.  They  are 
the  winnowings  of  his  work ;  the  best  of  what  he 
wrote  in  the  fresh  force  of  youth  ;  the  best  of  what 
he  has  written  in  his  chastened  maturity.  Fitz- 
James  O'Brien,  with  his  prose  and  his  poetry,  makes 
the  largest  and  least  symmetrical  book  of  the  three. 

It  was  well,  perhaps,  for  George  Arnold's  feme  that 
he  died  young.  The  kindly  memory  in  Which  he  is 
held  has  thrown  a  mellow  light  over  his  work,  and  has 
softened,  to  the  critic's  eye,  many  rough  and  careless 
touches.  He  wrote  good  newspaper  poetry  at  a  time 
when  most  newspaper  poetry  was  bad.  In  his  day,  a 
man  of  his  talents  generally  waited — and  waited  a  long 
time — for  a  book-publisher  to  introduce  him  to  the 
world.  Now,  a  man  of  such  parts  finds  many  good 
newspapers  and  magazines  ready  to  bring  his  writings 
before  the  public;  and  finds  them, loo, -^qt^-^  n^- 
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hides,  although  his  most  approved  productions  win 
no  better  than  the  meager  immortality  of  the  poetry- 
lover's  scrap-book. 

Though  Arnold*s  poems  were  in  advance  of  the 
"  fugitive  verse "  of  the  period,  the  man  who  judges 
them  in  cold  blood  must  own  that  the  weekly  papers 
to-day  overflow  with  material  as  good,  or  better. 
He  had,  after  all,  not  the  genius  that  rises  over  all 
influence  of  circumstance,— -only  the  talent  that  de- 
velops itself  according  to  the  taste  and  knowledge  of 
its  generation.  Were  he  writing  to-day,  he  would 
write  a  little  better  than  his  colleagues, — not  so  well 
as  poets  of  the  same  class  will  twenty-five  years  hence. 

Not  that  Arnold  did  nothing  that  deserves  to  live. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  "  Beer  " — partly 
because  the  poem  has  a  pathetic  personal  signifi- 
cance, partly  because  it  has  also  a  quaint  individu- 
ality that  gives  it  a  firm  hold  on  the  reader's 
remembrance.  But  tliis  is  not  all  that  is  creditable 
out  of  his  one  hundred  and  seventeen  poems. 
Shallow  and  artificial  as  are  "  Introsixiction "  and 
"Recrimination,"  there  are  fine  lines  in  them  here 
and  there,  and  touches  of  genuine  sentiment.  In 
his  many  songs  of  autumn  days,  there  is  a  faint  and 
melancholy  sweetness,  and  a  notable  truth  to  nature 
in  general  tone,  as  well  as  in  occasional  passages  of 
effective  description.  "  The  Jolly  Old  Pedagogue  " 
has  something  of  the  spirit  of  Praed,  something  of 
the  "lyric  gush  "  of  Moore,  and  a  tenderness  that  is 
Arnold's  own : 

"Then  the  jolly  old  pedag^ogue's  wrinkled  &ce 

Melted  all  over  in  sunshiny  smiles ; 
He  stirred  his  glass  with  an  old-school  grace, 
Chuckled,  and  sipped,  and  prattled  apace. 

Till  the  house  grew  menry  from  cellar  to  tiles: 
'I'm  a  pretty  old  man,'  he  gently  said; 

'I  have  lingered  a  long  while,  here  below; 
But  my  heart  is  fresh,  if  my  youth  is  flol ! ' 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago." 

A  score  of  years  ago,  vers  dc  socU'ti  had  scarcely 
assumed  the  distinct  form  it  has  since  taken  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Dobson,  Mr.  Locker,  and  others  of  their 
school,  and  its  strain  of  subdued,  often  semi-cynical, 
feeling  too  often  sought  expression  in  measures  that 
better  served  a  more  serious  and  candid  thought.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  Arnold's  society-verse  has  a  cer- 
tain air  of  consciousness  and  affectation.  **  Farceur 
de  Poete  "  is  an  instance  of  this : 

"So^  fiure  you  well,  true  love,  farewell! 

Did  you  think  you  saw  an  earnest  woe 
In  the  tear  that  just  now  flashed  and  fell? 

It  was  not  so    *    •    * 

I  am  a  mere  fiuceur,  you  know!" 

The  verses  written  on  his  twenty-fifth  birthday 
are  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Arnold's  more 
serious  vein.  They  are  gentle,  graceful,  and  sad. 
They  may  be  slightly  suggestive  of  Hood's  "  I 
Remember,  I  Remember  " — but  Arnold  is  nowhere 
strikingly  original ;  and  few  will  quarrel  with  him  if 
there  is  an  echo  of  an  older  song  in  his  closing  lines : 

"  But,  looking  bock,  I  fear  my  soul 
Is  more  than  twenty-five." 

The  humorous  performances  included  in  the 
volume  are  only  poor  to  middling  specimens  of 
comic  rhyming.  "  Facilis  Descensus  Avenue,"  a 
wail  over   the   advent  of  the   first  shop-keeper  in 


Fifth  Avenue,  then  a  via  sacra^  has  a  cardeis  ckm- 
ness  about  it ;  but  "  The  Drinldng  of  the  Apple- 
jack "  is  the  one  piece  in  the  collection  thit  is  of 
real  and  enduring  humor.  It  is,  besides,  an  inge- 
nious parody  on  Bryant's  famous  poem. 

It  is  a  book,  altogether,  that  one  may  take  op  for 
a  pensive  moment,  as  a  man,  passing  iloog  the 
street,  stops  to  hear  a  fieuntly  tinkling  old  piano  stir 
the  air  with  "  II  Bado"  or  "  La  Mandolinata"- 
stops  and  smiles,  perhaps,  at  the  hackneyed  tunes, 
and  wonders  vaguely  and  half-pitying  about  the 
player,  and  the  player's  past,  and  what  memories 
may  move  the  hands  on  the  unseen  key-board— what 
memories  of  the  days  when  those  airs  were  new 
and  catching,  and  life  danced  on  merrily  to  their 
measure,  or  found  a  voice  for  its  pain  and  passion  in 
their  sympathetic  melody.  These  are  not  d*  the 
poems  that  have  eternal  youth ;  the  children  of  poor 
George  iVrnold's  dreams  have  had  time  to  grow  oU 
in  the  years  between  1865  and  1881. 

In  that  Ik)hemia,  which  was  also  an  Alsatii, 
where  Mr.  Winter  left  his  dead  friend,  sixteen 
years  ago,  he  left  much  of  his  own  strength  of  inspi* 
ration.  There  was  a  time  when  he  wrote  with  his 
compeers.  Mr.  Aldrich's  dainty  love-songs  cugbt 
the  popular  ear  before  the  sadder  sighing  of  Mr. 
Winter's  muse ;  Mr.  Stedman's  "  Ballad  of  Lager 
Beer  "  was  a  better  piece  of  work  than  Arnold's 
"  Beer '' ;  but  the  wo^ld  expected  as  much  of  one 
poet  as  it  did  of  the  others.  Now,  George  Arnold  his 
retired  forever  from  the  contest,  Mr.  Stedman  and 
Mr.  Aldrich  have  made  their  running,  and  Mr.  Winter 
is  little  further  on  the  road  to  Parnassus  than  when 
he  set  out  lie  has  certainly  written  nothing d'btc 
years  so  good  as  the  sketch  of  George  Arnold  and 
preface  to  his  poems,  in  1866  and  1867.  They  express 
a  manly  sympathy  in  clear  and  simple  language. 

Mr.  Winter's  talent  has  always  been  for  melodies 
in  a  minor  key,  and  he  has  never  gained  enoogh 
mastery  of  his  art  to  hide  a  lack  of  invention.  He 
says  that,  with  him,  poetry  "  has  been  experienced 
as  a  feeling,  and  not  pursued  as  a  design "— wUdi 
is  not  so  good  as  Foe's  renoark  about  making  poetry 
a  passion,  not  a  purpose.  This  is  a  bad  motto  for  > 
poet ;  Poe's  work  was  none  the  better  for  it  whik 
he  took  this  attitude ;  and  he  soon  found  it  ont 

Most  of  the  poems  in  Mr.  Winter's  book  consist 
of  neatly  turned  stanzas,  setting  forth  a  gloooy 
view  of  Hfe.  Their  tone  is  occasionally  rcdks* 
and  skeptical,  in  a  mild  way.  None  of  them  te^ 
the  ring  of  real  grief  or  passion  about  them.  1^ 
are  dismal ;  they  are  such  verses  as  a  man  nugl' 
write  in  the  early  morning,  on  waking  up  to  (^ 
unpleasant  realities  of  life ;  but  it  is  hard  to  asso* 
ciate  a  more  dignified  emotion  with  snch  lines  as 
these : 

"  And  I  thinkj  as  I  tit  aknne, 
While  the  night  is  fidling  around. 

Of  a  cold,  white,  gleaming  stone, 
And  a  long,  lone,  grassy  mouod**— 


or: 


"  But  for  me  there  is  no  rooirow. 

Crown  of  love  nor  crown  of 
I  must  tread  a  mighty  sorrow 

In  the  mire  of  sensual  shamCi 
Down  I  grovel  on  the  earth, 
Wasting  toward  a  fanitish  birth." 
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r.  Winter  is  at  his  best  when  he  sings  of  love 

ized  with  tears.    Then  he  is  occasionally  pa- 

c,  without  knowing  it      There  is  a  fine  idea 

finds  honest  and  unforced  expression  in  "My 


en 


»». 


"  He  loves  not  well  whose  love  is  bold ! 

I  would  not  have  thee  come  too  nigh : 
The  sun's  gdkl  would  not  seem  pure  gold 

Unless  the  sun  were  in  the  sky. 
*  *  *  • 

He  keeps  his  state,— do  thou  keep  thine. 

And  shine  upon  me  firom  afiu* ! 
So  shall  I  bask  in  light  divine,  ^ 

That  fidb  from  k>ve's  own  guiding  star; 
So  shall  thy  eminence  be  high,^ 
And  so  my  passion  shall  not  die." 

hen  there  are  some  "  occasional  verses,"  good 
beir  kind, — verses  read  at  public  dinners,  that  no 
M  sounded  apt  and  bright  when  the  champagne 
t  round  the  second  time :  verses  in  memory  of 
iead,  that  will  always  have  a  hallowed  sweetness 
lourner's  ears.  But  why  shoidd  such  things  be 
inted?  The  world  was  not  invited  to  the  ban- 
: :  these  dead  are  not  the  world's  dead, 
he  strong  poem  of  the  collection,  and  one  that 
lit  readily  plead  as  excuse  for  a  book  of  more 
tive  faults,  is  the  bit  of  blank  verse  which  serves 
nee  for  epilogue  and  apology.  Tender,  grace- 
ind  earnest,  it  shows  what  Mr.  Winter  is  able 
lo  when  he  takes  the  cypress  from  his  brows 
quits  writing  of  pale,  proud  beauties,  and  heart- 
charmers,  and  angelic  demons,  to  sing  in  pure, 
1  English  the  holiness  and  power  of  a  modern 
actual  love : 

'  True  heait !  upon  the  current  of  whose  love 

My  days,  like  roses  in  a  summer  brook, 

Flonc  by,  in  fragnmce  and  in  melody, 

Take  these— unworthy  symbols  of  my  soul^ 

Made  precious  by  the  heavenly  fiuth  of  thme ! 

Take  tnem :  and,  though  a  fiue  of  pain  looks  through 

rhfi  marble  veil  of  words,  thy  heart  will  know 

That  what  was  shadow  once  is  sunshine  now. 

And  life  all  peace,  and  beauty,  and  content, 

Redeemed  and  ludlowed  by  tnv  sacred  grace. 

Thiice  hwpy  he,  who— (avored  child  of  fate  !— 

Rods  his  Egeria  in  a  mortal  giiise, 

Aad,  hearing  all  the  discords  of  the  world 

Blend  into  music  'round  his  haunted  way. 

Knows  hope  fulfilled  and  bliss  already  won ! " 

t  was  well  for  Fitz-James  O'Brien,  one  of  the 
verest  of  all  the  Bohemians,  that  he  died  a  brave 
i&  in  the  second  year  of  our  civil  war.  A  rebel 
)t  ended  an  unhappy   and  ill-ordered  life;   and 

•  world  was  willing  to  look  generously  on  the 
Uiant  promise  of  his  early  career  as  a  writer — a 
mise  which  his  riper  years  might  not  have  been 
^  to  redeem  with  adequate  performance.     This  is 

•  impression  left  after  a  careful  study  of  "The 
fef  Poems,  and  Stories  of  Fitz-James  O'Brien, 
ited  by  William  Winter."  The  startling  clever- 
tt  of  his  work  at  its  best,  taken  in  connection  with 

commonplace  feebleness  at  its  worst,  at  first  be- 
'^  the  reader,  and  then  invites  him  to  critical 
•ly»s.  And  when  O'Brien's  literary  art  is  re- 
^  to  its  primary  elements,  we  cannot  but  be 
'Evinced  of  its  unsoundness  and — in  a  fair  sense  of 

•  word— of  its  insincerity.  Here  is  a  man  who, 
limes,  has  written  so  well  that  his  achievements 
^  at  first  sight,  to  surpass  the  models  of  their 


class;  and  who,  on  other  occasions,  has  shown 
absolute  shallowness  of  thought  and  poverty  of  ex- 
pression. This  cannot  be  called  simply  "  unequal " 
work — that  is,  work  of  one  kind,  varying  in  degree 
of  excellence.  It  is  not  homogeneous  ;  it  is  of  two 
kinds;  and  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  courtesy  or 
amiability  in  criticism,  we  cannot  accept  the  inferior 
kind  as  the  false  product,  because  a  man  with  a 
mind  fine  enough  to  appreciate  a  higher  type  of  liter- 
ature would  never  seek  to  do  less  worthy  work.  If 
he  did  it,  it  must  have  been  because  he  could  not 
help  himself.  Therefore,  we  suspect  O'Brien's 
strong  Uterary  effects,  and  when  we  get  behind  their 
dazzle  and  brilliancy,  we  soon  find  the  secret — which 
was  once  another  man's. 

It  is  not  that  O'Brien  was  in  any  way  a  plagiarist. 
He  was  not.  But  he  had  a  strange  power  of  ab- 
sorption,—or  rather  of  assimilation,  to  express  an 
elusive  idea  in  a  slovenly  manner.  He  saw  what 
some  earlier  author  had  done ;  saw  it  was  good ;  smd 
at  once  set  about  doing  better  in  the  same  line. 
When  the  moment  of  factitious  inspiration  was  over, 
he  dropped  to  the  level  of  an  honest  mediocrity. 
This  pecuUarity  is  to  be  seen  in  all  his  charming  yet 
disappointing  short  stories.  He  probably  begins  a 
tale  as  well  as  any  master  of  the  art ;  but  the  tale 
always  ends,  like  a  burnt-out  Catharine-wheel,  in  a 
weak  whirl  and  sputter  that  destroy  the  illusion  and 
make  us  forget  the  fire.  "  The  Diamond  Lens  "  is 
his  only  story  where  the  strength  is  sustained 
throughout,  and  this  is  largely  because  the  construc- 
tion is  dramatic — in  that  the  movement  is  steadily 
toward  the  final  climax.  When  we  read  the  open- 
ing pages  of  "  The  Lost  Room,"  we  say :  Poe  never 
had  a  weirder  dream,  nor  told  one  in  language  so 
rich  and  graceful.  "  Tommatoo  "  and  "  The  Won- 
dersmith  "  commence  with  descriptive  passages  that 
suggest  a  new  Dickens,  with  a  chastened  English 
style.  The  first  part  of  "  My  Wife's  Tempter  "  is 
scarcely  unworthy  of  Hawthorne.  Yet  before  the 
end  of  any  one  of  these  stories  we  come  to  the  real 
author,  Fitz-James  O'Brien,  a  good  writer,  who  gives 
us  fair  weight  of  fiction  for  our  money ;  but  upon 
whom  we  look  with  some  ill-will  because  we  thought 
him  a  great  genius,  and  he  was  not. 

This  faculty  of  making  whatever  he  admired  a 
part  of  himself,  or  of  making  himself  a  part  of  it, 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  characteristic  of  O'Brien 
the  man.  It  is  shown  in  the  way  he  caught  the 
spirit  of  American  life  and  scenery,  and  in  his  gen- 
uine love  for  his  adopted  country. 

In  his  poems  we  see  most  of  O'Brien  himself. 
"The  Sewing- Bird  "and  "The  Finishing  School" 
are,  perhaps,  echoes  of  William  Allen  Butler's  now 
almost  forgotten  success,  "Nothing  to  Wear,"  or 
of  some  earlier  prototype ;  but  in  his  shorter  lyrics 
we  recognize  the  Celtic  poet,  simple,  enthusiastic, 
healthily  sentimental,  writing  verse  of  real  singing 
quality,  with  odd  Irish  rhymes,  technically  false, 
true  in  assonance.  The  three  stanzas  of  "The 
Wharf- Rat  "  make  a  wildly  colored  picture,  hint  at 
a  story,  and  the  one  line  that  rings  in  the  memory — 

"  And  a  girl  in  the  Gallipagos  isles  is  the  burden  of  hia 
song  "— 
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The  whole  poem  is  wanh  quoting,  uul  no  other 
the  book  gives  a  fairer  idea  of  what  O'Brien  «inW 
do— at  limes. 


Whittler 


"  KloK'i  Ulraivc 


This  volume  does  not  differ  from  the  average  of 
Mr.  Whittier's  verse  except  that  it  contains  no  con- 
spicuous example  of  either  of  the  two  styles  of 
poetic  composition  in  which  his  reputation  is  likely 
to  be  most  enduriog.  There  is  no  ringing,  heroic 
balUd  or  narrative,  such  as  "The  Angels  of  Bqena 
Vista,"  "Barbara  Frietchie,"  or  "John  Brown  of 
OssawBlomie,"  and  no  fervid  blast  of  moral  exhorta- 
tion, such  as  the  lament  over  Webster,  entitled  "  Icha- 
bod,"  or  "  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,"  in  which  his 
nsaal  mood  of  poetic  eloquence  is  melted  into  n  long- 
cooling,  white-hot  glow  of  imagination.  Mr.  Whit- 
tier  is  above  all  a  poet  of  mora]  occasion,  and  any 
blling  off  in  the  quality  of  his  occasional  poems — of 
which  this  volume  presents  several — must  be  at' 
Iributed,  not  to  the  aging  of  the  muse  or  the  man, 
but  to  the  lesser  inspiration  of  events  in  lhe"piping 
times  of  peace."  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a 
theme  is  in  "The  Ix>st  Occasion,"  a  poem  whicli  wc 
have  seen  mentioned  most  unwarrantably  as  in  some 
sort  a  retraction  of  the  lines  on  Webster.  However 
unjust  may  have  been  Mr.  Whittier's  polemical 
view  of  Webster's  course  on  the  question  of  slavery, 
there  has  been  since  "  Ichabod  "  nothing  to  compare 
with  it  in  scorching  pity  and  tender  lament ;  it  wis 
at  once  an  elegy  and  an  indiclmenl.  The  later  poem 
does  not  match  it  for  strong  emotion  tersely  ex- 
pressed, though  few  can  read  "  The  Lost  Occasion  " 
without  sharing  its  motive,  vii, ,  the  regret  that  Web- 
ster could  not  have  lived  to  see  the  terrible  sequences 
of  the  Compromise  Measures,  upon  which  he  staked 
so  much.  There  is,  however,  another  side  to  (he 
question,  and  one  less  prosaic — that  Webster  were 
better  dead  white  his  confidence  was  high  in  the 
security  of  the  Union.  Very  likely  Mr.  Whiltier 
himself  mi^t  ha^'e  urged  this  view  as  poetically 
as  the  other  had  it  come  to  him  with  as  sincere  an 
inspiration;  at  all  events,  the  suspicion  that  this  may 
be  trne  operates  here,  as  in  mudi  else  of  Mr.  \Vhit- 
tier's  argumentative  verse,  as  an  impeachment,  so 
far,  of  its  poelic  chaiacler. 

It  is  a  good  proof  of  the  power  thai  is  acquired  by 
continuing  to  do  one  thing  over  and  over  that,  while 
Mr.  Whittier  is  not  an  original  poet  and  never  gives 
US  the  lightning  Bash  of  revelation  which  makes  the 
reading  of  any  one  of  Mr.  Emerson's  best  poems  an 
epoch  in  the  mental  life  of  a  not  unsympathetic  mind, 
he  is  still  able  to  clothe  with  bis  gentle  mood  the 
most  commonplace  and  hackneyed  IboughtS,  Until 
we  have  to  put  aside  their  first  effect  of  moral  radi- 
ance before  we  are  ready  to  afGrm  that  tbey  are 
neither  great  nor  new. 

The  titular  poem,  "The  King's  Missive,"  though 


thin  in  sabitance,  is  told  with  the  oinll  qnet  fam 
and  broad  religious  bent.  Mr.  Whittier  Kribsi 
deep,  a  rare,  and  for  him  a  new  chord  in  "Tbc  Dad 
Feast  of  tbe  Kol-Folk."     We  quote  one  nana: 


The  um  ind  the  d», 
Thcr  bum  lu,  iheT  hitc  u. 
They  wur  iu  and  aaOBt  m; 

Our  diyi  uc  but  (cw ! 
In  uiaiiie  Luidi  &r  TondET 
To  wui^  and  wtaia 


While  ret  wc  uc  boei 
We  wait  vitfaout  fEaring 
O  de*d,  ID  the  dyiag 

The  condensed  force  of  this  poem  iswhatisvMt 
needed  in  Mr.  Whittier's  sonnets,  whidi  lack  >"< 
thought  so  muchas  /is/nct  andtheappro[MiattiiiiM'- 
Evidently  the  sonnet  is  not  a  natural  meam  of 
expression  to  him :  more  than  any  other  venc  it 
should  possess  technical  beauty,  and  espedilly  am- 
tajn  dramatic  interplay  of  parts,  and  both  stem  tube 
foreign  tohisnature.  Asawhole,  the  volume ibmn 
no  tailing  off  in  the  gentle  expression  of  the  bomdr 
sentiment  and  natural  piety  which  have  hallewd 
the  Quaker  poet  in  many  homes.  In  (iict,  it  majbe 
said  to  general  that  while  the  chief  altnctioti  of  Ik 
most  inevitable  poets — such  as  Shakspere,  Sbditf, 
Emerson,  and  Keats — is  their  poetry,  the  chief  aUK- 
tion  of  Mr.  Whittier's  poetry  is  still  Mr.  Whitlia. 

The  Uewcraleh  Memolra.- 

Owing  to  their  regularity  and  method,  ibemM- 
oirs  of  a  prince  of  bureaucrats  Uke  Mettemidi  tn* 
an  excellent  book  of  reference  for  diplomatn  <*  i* 
the  historian.  To  the  general  reader  tbey  U* 
more  interesting  as  exhibits  of  the  chancier  of  ^ 
man.  The  additional  volumes  offer  little  or  W 
further  light  upon  Mettemich's  character  thai  null 
not  have  been  caught  from  the  RrsE  volnme.  He 
himself  speaks  of  the  unchangeableness  of  ^ 
nature,  and  represents  his  own  character  at  Ibcip 
of  forty-seven  as  identical  with  that  of  his  yMlfc 
He  remains  between  the  years  1815  and  lb;  At 
same  preternaturally  wise  person,  engaged  in  tbt^ 
telling  the  dangers  into  which  Earope  would  pti 
unless  the  baleful  effects  of  the  French  £ 
and  of  Bonaparlism — such,  for  instance,  u  the  ■■* 
vaporizing  of  daclnnairti,  the  perilous  ■gitalkn')' 
secret  societies,  the  ambitious  schemes  of  halfet^ 
cated  men  who  do  not  see  whither  thor  plaai  lai 
the  crack-brained  reformers  of  the  English  type.  * 
unlicensed  freedom  of  the  press — be  sternly  rqW™ 
in  all  the  nations  of  the  dvilized  world.    Heiho** 


'  Mfliffln  at  Piisce  MetletDidb.  itii-itiB.  UWIf 
Prince  Richud  Mcitcmich.  Tnulated  bvUn.  JUn* 
Napier.    Volt.  III.  jud  IV.    NewYoik:  KMImi^^ 
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tftis  old  fondness  for  the  word  "moral/'  chiefly  in 
ponnecdon  with  the  policy  of  Austria  and  Metter- 
iiicl&»  as  opposed  to  the  naughty  plots  of  Russia, 
prmnce,  and  England,  and  at  the  same  time  evinces 
mnch  of  that  sagacity  which  made  him  and  kept  him 
the  first  Counselor  of  the  Austrian  throne  for  a 
length  of  time  which  £dls  to  the  lot  of  very  few  of 
his  tribe.  But  along  with  much  that  recalls  his 
traditionary  reputation  for  h3rpocrisy,  there  are  traces 
of  real  feeling  and  kindliness  in  the  man  that  tend 
to  soften  one's  verdict  against  him  and  to  qualify  that 
Q^y  'vvord  as  hypocrisy  of  the  unconscious  type. 

Such  are  the  natural  outbursts  of  grief  over  the 

loss  of  a  young  daughter,  and  of  his  second  wife, 

Antoinette,  who  died  within  a  few  days  of  giving 

birth   to   Richard  Metternich,  and,  still  more,  the 

qaieter  but  even  more  touching  sorrow  of  the  fether 

at  the  death  of  his  son,  Victor.     In  many  passages, 

moreover,  there  is  testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  was 

beloved  by  his  dependents  as  well  as  by  the  imme- 

£ate  fiiunily  circle.     One  can  reconstruct  him  as  a 

nan   whose  eminent  services  to  Austria  and  Europe 

had    invested  with  an  outward  air  of  importance  tliat 

made  strangers  overlook  the  fact  of  a  warmer  nature 

ondemeath,  which  nevertheless  continued  to  exist 

and  occasionally  made  itself  felt  through  the  bonds 

of  red  tape  by  which  most  of  his  correspondence 

was  luunpered.     His  horror  of  secret  societies  leads 

Uin  into  odd  vagaries.     The  progress  of  Methodism 

in  Europe  alarms  him  strangely,  and  he  notes  that 

**the  maladie  biblique  extends  through  both  hemi- 

ipheres."     The  Bibles  on  board  an  American  frigate 

lyu^  at  Naples  (July  17,  181 7)  and  distributed  to 

tbe    saOors  by  the  Bible  Society  of  Boston,  move 

him  to  this  sage  remark ;    but  elsewhere,  also,  he 

goes  more  thoroughly  into  the  matter,  siding  with 

the  Catholics  in  their  objections  to  putting  the  unex- 

pwgated  Bible  into  the  hands  of  young  people,  and 

pliinly  considering  the  Methodists  as  little  better  than 

^     the  .^baptists  of  the  Miinster  variety,  who,  if  not 

\      checked  in  time,  would  put  Europe  to  sack  and 

institute  community  of  wealth  and  wives.     Of  this 

\      "Mae  frigate  he  wrote : 

*'The  flag-ship  has  eighty-four  guns  and  is  one  of 
^  most  Mautiful  vessels  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
Americans,  who  have  a  great  rivalry  with  the  Eng- 
^  owed  their  success  in  the  last  war  to  a  new 
OQOstmction  of  their  ships  of  the  line,  some  of  which 
ojrry  as  many  as  ninety  guns.  They  are  constructed 
^  frintes,  but  without  quarter-decks,  and  are  fast 
^^ors  uke  frigates,  and  can,  consequently,  overtake 
J^  vessels,  which  in  England  never  carry  more 
^  ei^ty  guns.  Thev  can  also  avoid  with  the 
Jjttie  ttolity  vessels  of  tne  line  of  greater  tonnage. 
^  commodore  received  us  with  much  distinction ; 
^  unmediately  placed  the  whole  crew  under  arms, 
JJ^ihowed  me  over  every  part  of  his  ship.  Its 
^1^  appearance  and  neatness  are  admirable.  I 
I  **  not  know  i^  in  those  respects,  it  does  not  even 
^!!P*^  ^^  English  ships ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
S|^  of  the  crew  does  not  equal  that  of  the  latter. 
<he  commodore  is  a  great  amateur  of  the  fine  arts 
•ndiincanmiaU." 

lidtemidi  expresses  in  one  letter  the  deepest 
^  and  sentiment  for  water ;  but  cannon-smoke 
^  not  to  his  taste,  or  possibly  the  noise  of  guns. 


For  he  deferred  his  visit  till  nightfall,  to  escape  the 
salute  of  cannon.  The  maladie  biblique^  according 
to  him,  is  one  phase  of  a  greater  disease  which  in 
181 7  infested  Europe,  for  he  wrote  in  the  same  year 
to  Nesselrode  :  *'  The  world  just  now  is  sick  of  a 
peculiar  malady  which  will  pass  away  like  all  other 
epidemics  ;  this  malady  is  called  mysticism.''  A 
reference  is  given  to  a  long  article  to  Lebzeltern  at 
Petersburg  on  the  existence  of  sects  in  Central 
Europe.  In  this  he  ventilates  his  ideas  of  Method- 
ism, notes  the  ascetic  movements  in  Swabia,  and  the 
sects  of  self-torturers  in  Upper  Austria.  Probably  no 
one  piece  of  writing  is  quite  so  self-sufficient  and 
autocratic  in  tone  as  this ;  singular  and  amusing  is 
its  perusal  at  the  present  day.  In  another  letter  he 
notes  the  tendency  of  France,  even  at  that  day,  to 
pick  a  quarrel  in  the  East  with  ultimate  designs 
upon  Italy.  A  state  paper  has  a  summary  of  the 
position  of  the  Jews  in  Austria,  in  which  he  notes 
that  Jews  are  staff-officers  in  the  army  and  have 
gained  distinctions  of  every  kind,  excepting  where  a 
Christian  oath  was  demanded  of  them.    But  he  adds : 

"  Nevertheless,  in  many  places  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  take  measures  of  precaution  in  carrying  out 
the  edict  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  even  after  it  has 
been  in  force  many  years,  because  of  the  abuse  by  Tews 
of  the  concessions  granted  them.  Devoted  to  busi- 
ness, from  father  to  son,  assisting  each  other  with 
large  capitals,  they  prefer  to  gain  by  either  lawful 
or  unlawful  trade  what  would  cost  both  care  and 
trouble  to  attain  by  other  means." 

Nor  is  Metternich  destitute  of  humor.  He  tells  a 
story  of  a  magistrate  of  Judenburg  who,  like  all  of 
his  class,  must  have  a  grievance,  and  could  find  noth- 
ing better  to  complain  of  than  the  field-mice,  stating 
that  they  had  ravaged  the  district  ever  since  the 
French  were  there. 

"  *  What !  did  the  French  bring  mice  in  their 
train  ? ' 

'*  'No,  but  those  devils  of  men  encamped  near  the 
town ;  they  ate  so  much  bread  that  they  filled  the 
fields  with  crumbs,  and  we  have  had  all  the  mice  of 
Styria  since.' 


» 1} 


In  1820,  he  writes  an  amusing  account  of  the 
Fiirstenburg  Palace  at  Prague,  which  had  been 
decorated  and  furnished  throughout  by  its  steward 
in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  as  a  surprise  to  that 
prince.  Shell-work,  rock-work,  gilt  animals  in 
wood,  lamps  in  the  shape  of  owls,  curious  contriv- 
ances that  set  l>ells  a-chiming,  or  flutes  playing,  had 
been  prepared  by  this  "horrible  steward.'*  The 
night  table  of  the  princess  had  a  musical  box  and 
that  of  the  prince  a  trumpet.  The  next  day  Metter- 
nich forms  one  of  the  imposing  marriage  ceremony 
of  an  Archduke,  and  on  the  following  he  pens  this 

notable  passage : 

"  May  31,  1820.     Prague. 

*'The  memorable  epochs  at  which  I  visited  this 
town  followed  quickly  upon  one  another.  In  the 
year  1 81 2  I  spent  two  months  here  with  the  Em- 

Eress  of  the  French,  and  in  1813  gave  her  husband 
is  death-blow.  Yet,  what  to  me  is  all  that  has 
rushed  through  my  head  and  flowed  from  m,^  '^ti. 
during  my  public  Ufe  ?     M.^  \Sa  ixubc^  \^  -Qxi^^aaaxLX. 
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for  me  to  experience,  but  my  bio^phy  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  tedious.  Espeaally  interesting  must 
be  tne  years  which  I  have  passed  with  Napoleon 
as  if  we  were  playing  a  game  of  chess,  and  during 
which  the  object  of  both  was — I  to  checkmate  him, 
and  he  to  surround  me  with  all  his  pieces.  These 
fifteen  years  seem  to  me  to  have  passed  like  a  mo- 
ment of  time.*' 

The  fable  of  the  dead  lion  comes  to  mind  A^-ith 
unreasonable  quickness  on  reading  such  passages. 
And  yet  the  achievements  of  Napoleon  ought  not  to 
belittle  the  honest  overcoming  of  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  Mettemich.  If  any  opponent  of  Napoleon 
deserves  credit,  it  is  he.  Still,  are  we  to  take  for 
strictly  true  the  following,  written  in  1 821,  as  he 
was  reading  O'Meara's  account  of  the  life  on  St. 
Helena  ?— 

"God  in  heaven  !  how  the  poor  devil  [O'Meara]  has  been 
imposed  upon.  The  account  of  the  agreement  between  Napo- 
leon and  the  Emperor  Francis  about  the  flight  from  Elba  is 
good.  It  is  to  me  as  if  I,  too,  were  listening  to  Napoleon ;  he 
has  often  tried  to  make  me  believe  the  same.  I  let  him  talk 
till  he  had  done,  and  then  I  only  said  to  him,  '  That  is  false.' 
Then  he  looked  at  me,  smiled,  and  said,  as  he  turned  away, 
*Scno  bugii per  i Parigini.'  " 

So  we  find  Metternich  to  the  end  fighting  over 
again  the  battles  of  his  youth  and  perhaps  improving 
his  own  undeniable  merits  in  the  process.  We 
have  again  a  pretty  thorough  summary  of  the  char- 
acter of  Napoleon,  according  to  his  judgment,  and 
again  that  summary  corroborates  the  Romusat 
account  only  in  its  most  general  outlines.  We  find 
none  of  that  scandalous  excess  charged  to  Napoleon 
which  in  the  other  memoirs  places  him  on  the  level 
of  the  moral  monsters  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  papers  have  been  edited  by  several  hands, 
and  it  is  always  possible  that  the  most  injurious 
accusations  have  been  weeded  out.  Metternich  in 
1822  considered  him  a  small  man  **  of  imposing  char- 
acter." He  was  as  ignorant  as  most  sub-lieutenants, 
but  a  remarkable  instinct  supplied  the  place  of 
knowledge.  Having  the  meanest  opinion  of  men,  he 
never  had  any  anxiety  lest  he  should  go  wrong.  He 
made  himself  master  of  the  world,  **  while  others 
cannot  even  get  so  far  as  being  masters  of  their  own 
hearth."  As  a  legitimate  ruler  of  a  small  state  he 
would  never  have  been  heard  of  except  as  an  arbi- 
trary monarch.  He  would  always  have  made  a 
mark  as  a  military  commander  in  any  country  what- 
ever, or  as  an  administrator  wherever  the  storm  of 
revolution  raged. 

Guixot  in   Private   Life.* 

In  all  probability  this  book  would  never  have 
been  written,  had  it  not  been  for  a  certain  tendency 
among  French  writers  and  orators  to  exaggerate 
qualities  in  the  persons  of  whom  they  treat  Gui- 
zot  was  something  of  a  precisian ;  he  was  something 
of  a  Puritan;  belonged  by  character,  descent  on 
both  sides,  and  by  tradition  to  that  Protestantism 
which  showed  its  least  amiable  phase  in  Calvin. 
That  is  not  saying,  however,  that  Guizot  was  hard 


*  Monsieur  Guizot  in  Private  Life.  1787-18^4.  By  his 
daughter.  Madame  de  WitL  Authorized  Edition.  Trans- 
hued  by  Bi,  C  M,  Suap&ou,    Boston :  Estet  &  LauriaL    i88x. 


and  formal  in  his  daily  life, — a  rigid  and  methodiad 
person,  who,  in  his  family,  substituted  deconm 
for  love.  Yet  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen  hue 
chosen  so  to  describe  him,  or,  by  brilliant  antithesis, 
to  give  people  that  impression  of  him  without  stating 
it  in  so  many  words.  His  children  are  natnnUj  un- 
willing that  their  father  and  father-in-law  shoold  it- 
main  before  the  world  and  posterity  a  figure  so  for* 
bidding,  and  this  volume  is  the  result 

To  see  how,  with  all  his  learning  and  love  of 
exactness,  he  was  not  only  a  devoted  but  a  fond 
father,  all  that  one  needs  is  the  letters  to  his  chil- 
dren, which  one  of  them,  Pauline  de  Witt,  has  in- 
corporated in  the  well-written  private  biography  of 
her  illustrious  parent  When  he  is  embassador  to 
England,  he  sends  them  descriptions  of  scenes  and 
persons  which  would  be  apt  to  amuse  them.  He 
writes  from  London : 

**  My  dear  little  Pauline,  your  picture  has  come, 
and  I  write  to  you  to  tell  you  what  pleasure  it  gave 
me.     I  shall  not  write  to  Henriette  till  to-morrow; 
I  am  sure  that  she  will  not  mind.     The  picture  is 
excellent  and  the  likeness  perfect.     It  gives  me  a 
double    pleasure.      It    is    very    like    you,  and  it 
looks  in  good  health.     You  have  recovered,  ther^ 
fore,  very  quickly.     Here  is  a  kiss   for  you,  my 
dear  child.     I  am  sure  that  when  we  meet  I  shaU 
find  you  all  very  much  grown.     Keep  well  in  the 
meantime.     Your  portrait  is  in  my  room,  dose  to 
my  writing-table.     I  wish  you  had  all  becm  hidden 
in  some  corner  to    see   my  dinner   at    the  IM 
Mayor's.  You  would  have  been  greatly  amused  for  it 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     It  was  in  a  verv  large 
and  beautiful  room,  called,  I  know  not  wny,  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  supported  by  enormous  pillars,  and 
ornamented  with  all  sorts  of  banners  and  symbob 
belonging   to  the  city.     When    I  entered,  accoB- 
panied  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  with  the  Lady  Mayy- 
ess  on  my  arm,  there  were  already  three  honared 
and  fifty  people  at  the   table.     It  was  very  dhnly 
lighted.      The  moment  we  sat  down,  the  gas  w 
turned  on  and  the  hall  was  flooded  wiUi  li^t    The 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  were  seated  00 
two  raised  chairs  of  state,  under  a  red  canopy.   ^ 
was   next  to  the   l^y  Mayoress.     A  magmficeat 
service  of  plate,  belongingto  the  dty,  was  distrib- 
uted over  all  the  tables.    The  dinner  was  lon^  tfd 
music,  which  was  not  bad,  went  on  all  the  tiine' 
Toward  the  end,  two  enormous  goblets,  filled  1^ 
wine,  were  brought  in ;  the  trumpet  sounded,  apd 
the  City  Herald  proclaimed  that  the  Lord  and  lA 
Mayoress  drank  to  the  health  of  the  Frendi  embif 
sador,  the   Bishop  of  London,  and  all  the  F***^ 
company.     The  Lady  Mayoress  rose,  took  one  <^ 
the  cups,  and  turned   toward  me;   I  rose  at  tli^ 
same  time.     She  drank,  bowed,  and  passed  the  c^ 
on  to  me.     I  bowed  in   return,  turned  to  my  1^ 
hand  neighbor,  drank   and   bowed,  and  presented 
her  with  the  cup.     The  Lord  Mayor  was  perfenP* 
ing  the  same  ceremony  on  his   side,  and  ^^^ 
cups,  in  this  way,  went  all  round  the  three  handrcd 
and  fifty  guests.     This   is  called   the  Loring-CnP* 
The  Lord  Mayor's  name  is  Sir  Chapman  Mirshnl'' 
and  he  looks  a  very  good  sort  of  man." 

In  a  letter  to  Madame  Guizot  he  enters  into  d^ 
tails  about  the  children,  warning  her  ag^dnst  forditf 
them   in  their   studies,  urging  plenty  of  cnf^ 
exerdse,  and  that  they  should  be  left  a  good  ^  ^ 
themselves  when  at  play,  or  saperintended  st  a  db* 
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«  only.  <^  There  is  no  freedom  for  children  if 
r  are  not  sometimes  alone,  left  entirely  to  them- 
es."  Americans  may  not  appreciate  how  much 
lorn  that  remark  contained,  because  children 
Sy  if  anything,  are  left  too  much  to  themselves ; 
in  France  the  surveillance  exercised  over  the 
ng  is  carried  to  an  absurd  and  hurtful  length. 

Do  not  let  Henriette  read  Michelet*s  *  History 
he  Roman  Republic '  It  is  not  fit  for  her.  Not 
;  of  M.  Michelet's  works  is  fit  for  children — not 
n  for  very  advanced  children^^ither  as  regards 
:ruction  or  morality.  The  fact  is,  these  works 
very  inaccurate,  and  the  deductions  they  draw 
those  of  an  iil-regulated,  though  honest  mind." 

iere  is  a  very  interesting  letter  of  the  year  1840, 
ich  gives  details  of  the  family  of  his  deceased 
e,  the  brilliant  writer  who  was  no  longer  young 
sn,  as  Mademoiselle  de  Meulan,  she  had  married 
sober  young  Protestant  who  was  to  play  such 
important  role  in  France  as  historian  and  maker 
history : 

I  went  yesterday  evenin^^  to  the  House  of  Com- 
is  and  came  back  at  one  m  the  morning.     There 

a  very  interesting  debate  on  the  Irish  election. 
L  must  idways  take  an  interest  in  Ireland,  my 
cL  Your  mother  always  did ;  it  was  the  cradle 
tier  family.  I  met  a  great  many  relations  of 
rs  here.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  aeo, 
r  grandfather's  family  quitted  England  in  3ie 
e  of  Tames  II.,  and  took  refuge  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy.  They  ran  away  from  England  because 
f  were  CathoUcs.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  the 
•testants  were  running  away  from  France.  A 
»testant  now  represents  France  at  the  Court  of 
James,  and  he  nnds  a  great  many  Catholics  in  the 
Y  House  of  Commons  which  turned  them  out 
'  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  All  this,  my 
Id,  is  the  result  of  intellectual  progress  and  a  bet- 

ftppreciation  of  religious  truth.  If  we  were  sud- 
nly  taken  back  to  the  state  in  which  Europe  was 
o  centuries  ago,  we  could  not  even  endure  the 
^  of  so  mudi  misery  and  injustice.  This  is  a 
••on  for  deep  gratitude  to  God." 

In  another  letter  of  about  the  same  period,  from 
"vis,  he  speaks  of  a  secretary  of  legation  who  has 
ut  arrived  from  Texas.     He  asks  his  children : 

"  Do  you  know  what  Texas  is,  and  where  it  is  ? 
^  is  a  new  nation  which  is  rising  up  in  America, 
•^een  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Its  capital 
^  >  town  which,  as  yet,  has  no  existence,  on  the 
^^^Kn  o(  Colorado,  and  its  president,  who  is  like  a 
%  set  off  with  his  ministers  a  few  weeks  ago, 
^^Ting  his  tent  and  provisions,  to  live  on  the  banks 
*  the  river  and  build  his  own  house.  A  great 
^7  years  and  many  events  must  pass  before  he 
|ul  be  as  well  lodeed  as  the  king  of  France  at  Font- 
tnehkau." 

ykcn  one  reflects  upon  the  variety  of  ways  by 
'«ich  Guizot  made  an  impression  on  his  fellow- 
^  it  is  doubly  interesting  to  see  him  in  his  private 
*•  We  study  his  works  at  college,  read  his  "  His- 
|*y  of  France/'  and  other  volumes  in  the  historical 
*d;  our  girls  still  often  read  his  first  wife's  books, 
^'^daoed  under  his  immediate  influence.  He  and 
^^Bcn  occupied  in  France  positions  somewhat  anal- 


ogous to  those  of  Gladstone  and  Disraeli ;  when  one 
was  in,  the  other  was  out.  He  believed  in  constitu- 
tional monarchy  for  France,  and  events  justified  his 
beUef.  The  daughter  who  now  shows  him  equally 
great  on  the  side  of  the  affections  does  a  good  deed, 
not  only  for  the  family,  but  for  France  and  the 
world.  We  see  a  man  who  lived  while  Napoleon 
and  Talleyrand  were  strong,  who  could  l)e  powerful 
in  his  action  upon  the  outer  world  and  lovable  in 
his  home  circle.  He  had  a  mother  who  was  great  in 
her  own  restricted  sphere.  His  second  wife  writes 
to  him : 

"  Your  mother  and  I  went  yesterday  to  the  Tuil- 
eries  Gardens,  and  we  talked  a  great  deal  about  her 
sorrow,  of  the  effect  it  produced  on  her,  of  her  fidel- 
ity to  your  father's  opinions,  of  your  education. 
Your  poor  mother  burst  into  tears.  She  said: 
*  My  grief  is  only  a  matter  of  history  to  my  children; 
they  were  too  young  to  feel  it.  For  twenty  years  I 
spent  every  night  sitting  on  my  bed,  bathed  in  tears. 
I  controlled  myself  in  order  not  to  sadden  them. 
Your  husband  had  an  extraordinary  instinctive  ten- 
derness. He  saw  my  sorrow  and  the  struggle  it 
cost  me  to  live.  Without  my  children  I  could  not 
have  existed,  but  I  had  the  conviction  of  a  double 
task  laid  upon  me.  My  poor  darling  had  trusted 
me,  and  I  may  say  that  I  fulfilled  all  his  wishes.  I 
brought  up  my  cnildren  entirely  myself.  I  spared 
mvself  neither  in  mind  nor  in  body.  The  only 
thing  I  cannot  correct  in  myself  is  my  tendency  to 
exact  too  much  from  them,  but  I  think  God  will  for- 
give me  this  fault.'  Dearest,  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears  while  I  listened  to  her.  She  told  me  she  had 
lived  three  lives :  a  somewhat  careless  youth,  eijzht 
years  of  happiness,  and  all  the  rest  sorrow.  She 
nas  passed  thirty-five  years  in  tears,  and  she  has 
never  found  a  heart  that  sympathized  entirely  with 
her  own." 

We  must  find  room  for  one  more  anecdote  of 
Guizot.  At  the  Rothschilds',  the  talk  came  upon 
table  and  hat  turning,  and  the  Princess  de  Beauvau 
asked  Guizot  for  his  hat.  Three  persons  put  their 
hands  on  it  in  order  to  magnetize  it.  It  would  not 
budge. 

"  *  It  will  never  turn,'  said  Guizot. 
•*  *  And  why  ?  ' 
*  Because  it  spent  its  life  on  my  head.*  " 


<t 


Boyesen's  **  Ilka  on  the  Hill-top."* 

These  short  stories,  with  which  our  readers  are 
already  familiar,  have  much  the  same  characteristics 
as  the  author's  first  collection,  "  Tales  from  Two 
Hemispheres."  To  match  "The  Man  who  Lost 
his  Name  "  in  that  volume,  we  have  **  Ilka  on  the 
Hill-top  "  in  this — these  two  romances  being,  in  our 
opinion,  Mr.  Boyesen's  nearest  approaches  to  the 
bracing  quality  of  his  first  success,  **  Gunnar."  In 
individuality  he  has  made  considerable  advance  upon 
that  delightful  book,  but  his  literary  excellences  and 
faults  remain  the  same.  The  buoyancy  of  the 
romantic  themes  he  deals  with  is  not  the  less  that  he 
is  writing  at  a  time  when  much  of  English  fiction 
has   taken   on  a  false-realistic  tone  of  reportorial 

*  nka  on  the  Hill-top,  and  Other  Stories.  By  lijalmar  H. 
Boyesen.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner'&  Soixv 
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method,  the  imagination  plajring  a  subordinate  part 
to  the  note-book.  Mr.  Boyesen  succeeds  in  making 
his  characters  interesting,  not  by  a  volley  of  detail 
so  familiar  to  readers  by  actual  experience  that  they 
exclaim  at  its  likeness  to  life, — the  most  common- 
place incident  being  therefore  regarded  as  the  most 
typical, — but  rather  by  making  their  metaphysical 
relations  engaging.  Indeed,  where  some  authors 
suffer  from  a  surplus  of  superficial  life-likeness 
which  is  not  organic  life,  Mr.  Boyesen  goes  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  misses  the  vividness  of  complete 
characterization  by  too  little  attention  to  externals 
and  trifles.  His  fancy  has  plenty  of  sail  but  not 
enough  ballast.  The  reader  is  apt  to  be  less  inter- 
ested in  his  people  as  human  beings  than  in  their 
dramatic  embodiment  of  an  idea.  The  personalities 
are  distinct  as  far  as  they  go,  but  it  is  a  difference 
in  dramatic  attitude  rather  than  of  mental  con- 
stitution. There  are  single  exceptions  to  this  in  the 
two  stories  above  named,  and  in  "  Annunciata,''  but 
it  is  rare  that  a  good  story  is  made  up  of  but  one 
good  character  without  loss  of  dramatic  force — flint 
must  have  flint  to  strike — ^and  next  to  poetic  quality, 
dramatic  force  is  what  Mr.  Boyesen  chiefly  has. 
Characters  like  these  it  would  seem  that  he  has  a 
thorough  conception  of:  others  he  has  only  met. 
\Vhen  he  only  intends  to  set  forth  a  principle,  this 
slightness  of  treatment  is  not  an  objection,  for  the 
sense  of  proportion  is  at  the  heart  of  all  good  con- 
structive work.  Moreover,  it  is  easier  to  supply 
deficiencies  of  description  than  to  forgive  the  over- 
weighting of  trivial  things,  a  fault  so  obtrusive  in 
much  of  Dickens's  work.  Still,  the  demands  of  the 
age  for  substantiality  and  fur  perfection  in  detail  can 
be  met  without  going  to  either  extreme. 

Once  having  granted  the  author's  starting-point, 
and  yielding  oneself  a  little  to  the  illusion,  Mr. 
Boyesen  *s  narrative  is  spirited  and  well  wrought. 
He  is  especially  happy  in  a  shrewd  use  of  symbolism 
to  heighten  a  situation.  Cranbrook,  about  to  make 
love  to  his  friend's  sweetheart,  finds  her  copying 
the  group  of  Briseis  led  away  from  Achilles  by  the 
messengers  of  Agamemnon.  Even  this  would  have 
been  stronger  if  Cranbrook  had  known  the  relations 
between  the  others:  Hawthorne  would  have  made 
this  intellectual  device  a  pervading  and  brooding 
dread  in  Cranbrook's  mind.  The  same  is  true  of 
both  authors  as  to  the  statue  of  the  Roman  senator 
who  reflects  the  moods  of  Cranbrook.  The  passive- 
ness  of  the  Italian  girl  is  skillfully  portrayed,  and  the 
grapple  of  the  two  friends  in  the  dark  is  told  with 
a  quick,  flashing,  stiletto-like  sentence.  The  most 
human  character  in  the  book  is  Ilka.  She  stands 
for  an  element  in  life  of  which  we  never  tire — ^the 
attractiveness  of  a  simple,  unreasoning  love ;  but  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  reader  would  not  prefer  to 
take  this  element  unmixed  with  so  much  dross  as  the 
author  diinks  needful  to  give  contrast  to  Ilka.  The 
vulgar  Hahns,  for  instance,  though  vigorously  drawn, 
are  uninteresting  and,  since  Ilka  is  never  really 
in  any  danger  from  either,  are  hardly  worth  elabo- 
ration. 

As  a  whole,  even  when  least  life-like,  Mr.  Boy- 
esen *s  stories  are  always  vital — as  one  might  infer 


from  the  strong  hold  they  take  on  the  iffecdooi  of 
many  readers.  They  are  never  written  aimlesiljor 
for  the  sake  of  an  ingenious  plot,  and  those  wliidi 
deal  with  Norwegian-American  life  have  opened  a 
new  field  for  the  sympathies  of  readers,  and  htve 
done  a  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  political  lib- 
erty in  the  next  republic  of  Europe. 


Storrs'a  Oration  on  Wycliffe.* 

If  any  English  orations  of  the  present  time  are  to 
become  classic,  those  of  Dr.  Storrs  may  wdl  be 
included  among  them.     To  whom  else  shooki  we 
look  for  examples  of  this  kind  of  litenUure  fitter  to 
survive?     Gladstone  is  a  wonderful  orator,  bnt al- 
though we  may  despise  the  sneer  of  his  great  rival 
at  the  literary  quality  of  his  work,  it  is  evident  tfait 
a  style  so  involved  and  reverberant  needs  tbe  in- 
terpreting   cadences    of   the    author's    voice :  his 
orations  are  never  altogether  pleasant  reading.  John 
Bright  is  a  famous  tribune  of  the  people;  but  bis 
themes  have  been  local,  while  his  culture  is  provin- 
cial.    Mr.  George  William  Curtis  has  spoken  some 
admirable  orations,  but  his  busy  life  affords  too  Btde 
opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  an  art  in  which  be 
excels.     The  erratic  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  uttered  occasional  speeches  of  remarkable 
penetration  and  force.    But  Dr.  Storrs  has  delivered 
several  orations  which,  for  the  nobleness  of  theii' 
themes,  the  thoroughness  of  their  treatment,  and  thi^ 
beauty  and  propriety  of  their  diction,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  masterpieces  of  the  oratorical  art  of  our 
day.   The  last,  and  in  some  respects  the  best,  of  the^ 
is  his  oration  on  Wycliffe.     More  than  half  the  ora- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  Protest*^* 
principle  in   English  history ;  but  this  is  necessary 
to  a  comprehension  of  W^ycliffe*s  work.    The  pictii'"* 
of  the  man  and  the  story  of  his  life  are  sketch^ 
with  a  bold  but  carefiil  hand ;  the  ample  learning  <'* 
the  orator  is  felicitously  used :    and  although  tb^ 
style  is  rather  more  restrained  and  less  rhetoric** 
than  is  his  wont,  there  are  occasional  passages*''^ 
notably  the  exordium,  in  which  the  completion  ^ 
the  Cologne  cathedral  and  of  the  English  Bible  wX^ 
beautifully  associated,  the  picture  of  the  imperial' 
ism  of  the  mediaeval  church,  and  the  account  of  tb^ 
effect  of  Wycliffe's  Bible  upon  English  life — that 
touched  with  the  light  of  imagination. 


The  CorreapondeDce  of  Goethe**  Motber.f 

"  Frau  a  J  a,"  whom  all  literary  and  many  poKticaJ 
celebrities  of  the  last  century  delighted  to  honor,  ad'^ 
whose  friendship  was  courted  even  by  prince** 
would  have  had  a  claim  to  distinction  as  a  mo^ 


S 


*  John  Wycliffe  and  the  first  Enriiah  Bible.    An  OnB^ 
Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.  D.,   LL.  D.      New  Yoik:    *"^" 
F.  Randolph  &  Company, 
t  Goethe's  Mother.     Correspondence  of  CadHuiae 
Goethe  with  Goethe,  Lavater,  wiehnd,  DucheM  ABaa—T-j 
of  Saxe. Weimar,  Friedrich  von  Stein,  and  Othen.,  Ttoariwg 
from  the  German,  with  the  Addition  of  Biocraolucal  9^^ 
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of  a  Gennan  woman,  even  if  she  had 
mother  of  Germany's  greatest  poet 
ler  correspondence  have  hitherto  been 
English,  but,  so  fiEur  as  we  know,  a 
ction,  embracing  her  letters  to  all  her 
ids  and  admirers,  has  not  until  now 
I  to  the  English-speaking  public, 
many  these  quaint  letters,  abounding 
pdons  and  mother  wit,  are  only  to  be 
I  dozen  volumes  of  different  size  and 
collection  like  the  present,  giving  a 
icterization  of  Frau  Aja,  as  far  as  it 
d  from  her  own  utterances,  will  there- 
ekome  both  to  students  of  Goethe  and 
the  public  who  seek  merely  entertain- 
!Cord  of  a  past  historic  period.  For, 
nportance  of  the  book  as  an  historic 
lardly  secondary  to  its  interest  as  a 
I  recital,  of  small  events,  connected 
emotely  with  the  life  around  which  all 
ellites  of  German  literature  for  more 
•ntury  revolved.  It  is  the  way  men 
>poke  a  hundred  years  ago  which  is 

and  it  is  in  their  typical  capacity  that 
Ktures  of  religion  and  charlatanism  as 
iectual  epicureans  like  Wieland,  and 
,  and  realistic  natures,  like  Frau  Aja, 
Bin  our  interest. 


B«mard*a  "  Knights  of  To-day. 


•»  * 


Of  these  seven  short  romances,  at  least  three 
are  likely  to  have  a  wide  popularity  among  readers 
who  do  not  care  so  much  for  serious  subject-matter 
or  substantial  character-drawing  as  for  an  amusing 
and  ingenious  plot  They  are  of  the  Jules  Verne 
order  of  writing,  which  seeks  to  make  probable  the 
most  incongruous  connections  of  romance  and  mod- 
ern science,  and  would  turn  to  account  in  a  fictitious 
narrative  the  very  figures  in  the  census.  The  agen- 
cies employed  by  Mr.  Barnard  to  give  zest  and 
progress  to  his  love-stories  are  such  trifles  as  the 
electric  telegraph,  the  heliograph  and  air-locks,  and 
yet  not  one  of  these  stories  is  dull,  though  "  Put 
Yourself  in  Her  Place  **  is  every  way  inferior  to  the 

others.     In  "Kate"  ( -),  the  pioneer 

and  the  best  of  the  seven,  first  published  in  this  mag- 
azine, and  in  *'  A  Sanitary  Measure,"  the  plots  are 
interesting  and  not  overlaid  with  the  mechanical  lore 
which  in  places  gives  a  little  look  of  threadbareness 
to  the  others.  "  Kate  "  was  a  "  hit,"  and  is  of  itself 
worth  preservation  in  book-covers.  Mr.  Barnard 
writes  out  of  full  knowledge,  and  in  a  simple,  rapid 
style,  adapted  to  a  story  of  action,  but  not  otherwise 
making  pretensions  to  literary  effect 


*  Knights  of  To-day,  or,   Ix>ve  and  Science. 
Bamardu    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


Sr  Charles 
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roved  System  of  Ventilation. 

ecognized  that  all  household  waste  is 
larmful,  and  that  the  pipes  in  which  it 

be  continually  flushed  with  air  or 
"  modem  improvements  "  will  be  only 

for  digging  early  graves.  Soil-pipes 
by  being  carried  to  the  roof  and  left 
p.  This  is  very  well,  as  the  injurious 
ecomposition  do  escape  that  way,  yet 

calm  weather,  they  fall  like  so  much 
r  on  the  roof  and  over  the  eaves  into 
windows  below.     Better  results  have 

by  placing  the  ventilating  pipe  within 
ind  thus  gaining  the  power  to  throw 

gas    high   out    the  chimney.      This 

long  as  the  fire  burns.  When  it  is 
it  in  the  pipe  may,  in  certain  states  of 
be  inverted  and  overflow  into  the 
thence  into  the  house.  A  more  recent 
ange  is  to  make  the  kitchen  fire  do  the 
ation.  By  placing  a  common  "  water- 
tove  or  range  and  using  it  as  an  air- 
m  of  drain  ventilation  has  been  devised 

from  experiment  and  reliable  testi- 
both  safe  and  useful.  In  an  old  and 
m  of  mine  ventilation,  there  are  two 

from  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  to  the 
«  mine.     One  of  these  is  called  the 


"upcast"  and  the  other  the  "downcast"  A  fire 
is  kept  burning  at  the  foot  of  the  upcast,  and  the 
heat  and  smoke  rise  through  it  to  the  surfeure.  This 
creates  a  vacuum  below,  and  to  replace  this,  fresh 
continually    flows    down    the    downcast    and 


air 


through  the  mine  to  the  fire,  thus  securing  a  fair 
degree  of  ventilation.  The  new  system  of  drain 
ventilation  employs  this  idea  by  making  the  soil- 
pipe  reaching  to  the  roof  the  downcast,  and  a  sec- 
ond pipe  in  the  kitchen  chimney  the  upcast  In 
the  stove  is  placed  a  common  cast-iron  water-back 
or  other  simple  casting,  arranged  on  the  same  "  flow 
and  return  "  principle.  The  return,  or  lower  side  of 
the  casting,  is  connected  by  a  wrought-iron  pipe 
with  the  house-drain,  just  above  the  trap.  The 
flow,  or  escape-pipe,  passes  out  of  the  stove  into 
the  chimney,  and  then  upward  to  the  open  air. 
When  the  fire  is  started,  the  air  in  the  casting  is  ex- 
panded and  driven  upward  through  the  pipe,  and 
thence  out  at  the  top  of  the  house.  The  expansion 
of  the  air  at  once  causes  a  flow  of  air  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  drain  and  downward  through  the  soil- 
pipe  from  every  opening  in  sinks  or  closets,  and 
all  the  air-spaces  that  may  exist  Were  the  pipe, 
which  is  now  the  downcast  of  the  ventilating  S3rstem, 
closed  at  the  top,  the  suction  of  the  air  would  unseal 
all  the  traps,  but  this  is  prevented  by  always  leaving 
the  pipe  open  at  the  top,  and  thus  securing  a  conatanl 
flushing  of  firesh  air  thxougVi  \!ht  en^^  ^m&ajgs& 
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system  of  the  house.  As  soon  as  the  fire  obtains  a 
good  start,  the  temperature  of  the  iron  box  rises  to 
400°  Fahrenheit,  or  even  more,  and  as  all  the  air 
must  pass  through  the  highly  heated  box,  all  or- 
ganic life  and  germs  of  disease  are  burned  to  ash  and 
rendered  harmless.  The  air,  after  passing  through 
the  hot  box,  is  reported  to  be  completely  purified, 
as  far  as  germs  of  life  are  concerned,  only  a  fine  ash 
escaping  from  the  top  of  the  chimney.  Anything 
more  that  might  be  unchanged  by  the  high  tempera- 
ture is  simply  thrown  out  in  a  highly  heated  and 
expanded  condition  at  the  chimney-top.  The  ob- 
jection may  suggest  itself  that  this  passing  the 
ventilating  pipe  through  the  kitchen  fire  might  be  dan- 
gerous, on  account  of  leaks  in  the  apparatus.  From 
experiments  with  an  apparatus  purposely  cracked  or 
perforated,  it  was  found  that  the  flow  of  air  was 
from  the  fire  into  the  pipe  or  casting.  When  the 
fire  is  out  the  apparatus  is  equally  safe,  because  both 
the  upcast  and  downcast  are  open  at  the  top,  and 
there  is  no  chance  for  pressure  to  force  the 
air  out  of  any  leaks  that  might  exist.  A  better 
plan,  it  is  found,  is  to  have  a  small  gas-burner  at- 
tached to  some  part  of  the  upcast  pipe,  and  to  thus 
keep  the  system  in  constant  operation.  The  appar- 
atus examined  seemed  to  be  placed  under  very  trying 
circumstances  and  to  be  working  with  entire  success. 
Reliable  testimony  would  also  appear  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  this  idea  of  causing  the  air  of  the  drains 
to  pass  through  a  suitable  casting,  bedded  in  a  hot 
and  constant  fire,  works  successfully. 

New  Copying  Procesaea. 

A  GREAT  number  of  experiments  have  been  made 
to  find  a  simple  and  inexpensive  actinic  method  of 
copying  plans,  drawings,  and  diagrams,  but  only 
one  of  these  has  proved  of  any  particular  value  in 
actual  business.  Two  new  formulas  are  now  an- 
nounced that  have  the  merit  of  being  comparatively 
simple  and  of  giving  positive  reproductions  in  black 
on  a  white  ground.  A  solution  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving twenty-five  parts  of  gum  arabic  in  one  hun- 
dred parts  of  water,  and  then  adding  seven  parts  of 
bichromate  of  potash  and  one  part  of  alcohol.  Good, 
well  sized  drawing-paper  is  then  coated  with  a  film 
of  the  solution  laid  on  evenly  with  a  flat  brush,  and 
is  then  dried  in  the  dark,  and,  if  kept  in  the  dark, 
will  retain  its  sensitiveness  indefinitely.  The  draw- 
ing to  be  copied  (on  thin  paper)  is  laid  over  the 
sensitive  paper  and  exposed  to  diffused  light  for 
from  five  to  ten  minutes.  It  is  then  placed  in  water, 
in  a  dark  room,  for  twenty  minutes,  to  wash  out  the 
chromated  gum  that  has  not  hardened  under  the 
action  of  the  light.  After  drying  with  blotting- 
paper  the  drawing  will  be  found  developed  in  dull 
lines  on  a  bright  or  shining  ground.  To  intensify 
the  effect,  the  drawing  is  then  inked.  The  ink  to  be 
used  is  made  by  dissolving  five  parts  of  shellac  in 
one  hundred  parts  of  alcohol  and  adding  fifteen 
parts  of  '*  vine  black  "  (carbon  black  would  prob- 
ably do  as  well).  This  ink  is  spread  over  the  paper 
with  a  sponge,  and  the  print  is  then  placed  in  a  two 
per  ccDt  btUh  of  sulphuric  add  till  die  color  can  be 


rubbed  off  with  a  stiff  brush,  when  the  print  will 
appear  in  black  on  a  white  ground.  The  only  ob- 
jection raised  to  this  process  is  that  it  does  notoopf 
fine  shadings  or  the  half-tones  of  the  originiL 

Another  formula  employs  well  sized  drawing*piper 
floated  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  gelatine  in  ttirtjr 
parts  of  water.  To  sensitize  the  paper,  it  is  dipped 
in  a  solution  (one  in  twenty-five)  of  bidiromite  of 
potash,  and  dried  in  the  dark.  After  exposure,  u 
before,  the  sheet  is  laid  in  cold  water  to  remove  tlie 
excess  of  gelatine,  when  the  print  is  foond  to  be 
developed  by  the  swollen  gelatine  rising  in  relie£ 
The  paper  is  then  laid  in  a  water  bath  of  about  SjFahr. 
(30^0. ),  when  the  gelatine  becomes  sticky.  It  is  then 
dried  on  a  smooth  surface  with  blotting-paper,  and 
carbon  black  is  spread  over  the  print  with  t  dry 
brush.  It  may  then  be  dried  before  a  fire  and,  wben 
completely  dry,  the  excess  of  carbon  black  may  be 
washed  off  by  gentle  rubbing  in  water,  leaving  the 
print  in  black  on  a  white  ground.  Colors  may  be 
used,  if  desired.  Highly  artistic  effects  have  bees 
obtained  by  this  process,  but  the  first  is  the  more 
simple  and  likely  to  be  more  generally  usefoL 

Photographic  Bnlarcemcnta. 

By  a  recent  improvement  in  enlarging  and  copying 
photographs,  the  scope  of  solar  printing  has  been 
greatly  extended,  and  photographs  can  be  prodaoed 
on  fabrics  4.57  meters  (15  feet)  square.  Instead 
of  putting  the  sensitized  sheet  (whatever  its  material) 
into  a  camera,  as  in  solar  printing,  and  exposing  it 
to  the  sun,  a  large  room  is  prepared  by  dindiog  it 
by  wooden  partitions  into  closets,  or  dark  rooms, 
each  in  the  shape  of  a  segment  of  a  circle.  ^ 
closet  thus  becomes  a  camera,  in  which  the  operator 
carries  on  his  work.  In  the  studio  examined,  a  yui 
of  one  floor  was  divided  by  matched  board  partitioDS 
into  two  segments,  each  about  five  meters  dtcf. 
The  points  of  the  two  segments  met,  and  were  cot 
off  just  enough  to  admit  a  large  lens.  Doors  were 
provided  for  each  room,  closed  by  heavy  drapfff 
curtains  to  exclude  the  light.  Outside,  in  the  largff 
room,  and  just  at  the  meeting  of  the  two  closets,  wis 
placed  an  electric  light.  In  each  closet  was  Ui<l  * 
track,  and  on  this  moved  a  car  carrying  an  easd. 
By  this  arrangement  the  sensitized  canvas,  stretcbed 
on  a  frame,  can  be  easily  rolled  forward  or  backwtfd 
to  get  the  right  focus.  The  operator  thus  sttf^ 
within  the  camera  and  uses  electric  light  to  obtiiB 
his  prints.  This  makes  it  possible  to  make  enUrg^ 
ments  from  even  very  small  negatives  up  to  priot* 
as  large  as  a  drop  scene  in  a  theater.  The  prtno 
taken  in  this  manner  are  on  muslin,  the  fabric  it*" 
being  sensitized.  The  advantage  claimed  fix  "*!* 
new  style  of  photographic  material  is  that  there  tf 
no  film,  or  skin,  to  peel  off  or  crack,  and  that  the 
print  is  indelibly  fixed  in  the  muslin,  and  will  neitb^ 
fade  nor  wash  out 

Qaa  Fuel. 

The  manufacture  of  coke,  which  is  cirried  oa  • 
this  country,  outside  of  ordinary  city  gts-work$i  up* 
an  enormous  scale,  appears  to  be  acoompanied  bf  * 
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good  fod  that  would  be  criminal  were  not 
»  chei^)  and  abundant  It  is  reported,  on 
orityy  that  in  one  Pennsylvania  coke-mak- 

not  less  than  twenty-four  million  feet  of 
is  daily  thrown  away  into  the  air  and 
»  in  smoke  that  becomes  a  nuisance  to  all 
ry  round  about  To  save  this  waste  of 
r  form  of  coke  oven  has  been  devised  that 
vt  coke-burner  to  make  from  the  bi-prod- 
I  ovens  a  good  heating  gas  of  about  eight 
nrer.  It  is  useless  for  lighting,  but  for  fuel 
loable,  as  it  is  clean,  lights  instantly,  re- 
stoking,  and  leaves  no  ash   behind.     £x- 

^>pear  to  show  that  the  gas  can  be  made 
I  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  may  be  sold 
ten  cents  a  thousand  feet.  For  a  puddling 
sing  the  gas  as  a  fuel,  the  cost  would  be 
ee  dollars  a  day,  for  a  battery  of  steam 
out  one  dollar,  and  for  an  ordinary  dwell- 

ten  cents  a  day.  The  use  of  gas  fuel  is 
rowing  in  this  country,  and  if,  as  is  claimed, 
produced  at  this  low  price,  it  will  prove  of 
St  possible  advantage  in  all  cities,  particu- 
he  West,  where  the  smoke  question  is  so 
me.  Gas  is,  undoubtedly,  the  fuel  of  the 
d  it  is  only  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
uiies  do  not  make  some  effort  to  produce  a 
.  Perhaps  the  rapid  spread  of  the  electric 
force  them  out  of  the  rut  of  conservatism 
li  they  appear  to  have  fallen. 

Combined  Plow  and  Harrow. 

RTO  the  two  processes  of  turning  over  the 
iwing  and  breaking  it  up  into  suitable  con- 
brm  a  seed-bed  for  the  future  crop  have 


been  performed  by  two  separate  processes  and  old 
and  fiuniliar  types  of  machines.  In  a  new  imple- 
ment that  appears  to  be  finding  much  favor  in  the 
Middle  States,  plowing  and  harrowing  may  be  done 
by  one  man  and  team  at  the  same  time.  The 
apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  double  plow  and 
a  scarifier,  for  tearing  the  clods  turned  over  by  the 
plow  and  breaking  them  up  into  a  loose  powder. 
The  plow  consists  of  an  iron  beam  carrying  two 
shares.  The  first  one  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and 
moves  in  advance,  its  duty  being  to  cut  off  a  thin 
slice  of  the  sod  and  to  invert  it  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  depth  of  cut  of  this  share  is  regulated  by  a 
wheel  in  front  Behind  this  comes  the  larger  share, 
following  in  the  same  line,  and  turning  a  deeper  fur- 
row. Beside  this  share  is  a  large  iron  wheel,  running 
freely  on  an  axle  at  the  end  of  the  plow  beam.  This 
wheel  is  of  wrought  iron,  and  armed  on  the  inside 
with  numerous  sharp-edged,  pointed  teeth.  As  the 
plow  advances  the  wheel  revolves,  and  as  it  is 
direcdy  opposite  the  rear  share,  the  soil  raised  by 
the  share  is  turned  directly  into  the  wheel  and  over 
the  teeth.  The  result  is,  the  clod  is  torn  to  pieces 
and  thrown  behind  the  wheel  in  a  shower  of  powder 
and  broken  lumps,  completely  breaking  it  up  and 
leaving  a  fine,  smooth  surface,  in  good  condition  for 
immediate  seeding.  The  machine  requires  two 
or  three  horses  and  can  be  managed  by  one  man. 
The  scarifying  wheel  is  balanced  by  a  loose  wheel 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  plow,  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  machine  and  cause  it  to  run  steadily. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  share  inverts  the 
sod  while  the  second  covers  it,  and  the  toothed  wheel 
beats  it  down  and  breaks  up  the  covering  soil  ready 
for  seeding. 
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BRIC-X-BRAC. 

Observations   of  Rev.    Qabe   Tucker. 

You  may  notch  it  on  de  palings  a5>  a  mighty  resky  plan 
To  make  your  judgment  by  de  clones  dat  kivers  up  a  man ; 
For  I  hardly  needs  to  tell  you  how  you  often  come  ercross 
A  fifty-dollar  saddle  on  a  twenty-dollar  boss. 
An*,  wukin'  in  de  low-groun's,  you  diskiver,  as  you  go, 
Dat  de  fines'  shuck  may  hide  de  meanes'  nubbin  in  a  row! 

I  think  a  man  has  got  a  mighty  slender  chance  for  Heben 
Dat  holds  on  to  his  piety  but  one  day  out  o'  seben ; 
Dat  talks  about  de  smners  wid  a  heap  o*  solemn  chat 
An'  nebber  draps  a  nickel  in  de  missionary  hat; 
Dat's  foremost  m  de  meetin'-house  for  raisin'  all  de  chunes. 
But  lays  aside  his  'ligion  wid  his  Sunday  pantaloons! 

I  nebber  judge  o'  people  dat  I  meets  along  de  way 

By  de  places  whar  dey  come  fum  an'  de  houses  whar  dey  stay; 

For  de  bantam  chicken's  awful  fond  o'  roostin'  pretty  high. 

An'  de  turkey-buzzard  sails  above  de  eagle  in  de  sky; 

Dey  ketches  little  minners  in  de  middle  ob  de  sea. 

An'  you  finds  de  smalles'  'possum  up  de  bigges'  kind  o'  tree\ 
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Mike's  Confeasioa. 

Now  Mike  was  an  ostler  of  very  good  parts, 
Yet  sly  as  a  church-mouse  was  he; 

And  he  came  to  confess  to  the  new  parish  priest, 
Like  a  pious  and  true  devotee. 

When  his  sins  were  reeled  off  till  no  more  could 
be  found, 
Said  the  priest :  "  Are  you  sure  you've  told  all  ? 
Have    the    mouths    of    the     horses     never    been 
greased, 
So  they  couldn't  eat  oats  in  the  stall  ?  " 

"With  rispect  to  yer  riv'rence,"  said  Mike,  with 
a  grin, 

"  Sure  for  that  ye  may  lave  me  alone ; 
I've  scraped  till  there's  niver  a  sin  left  behoind — 

Me  conscience  is  clane  to  the  bone  I  " 

So  absolved,  happy  Mike  went  away  for  more  sins, 
Till  tlie  day  came  around  to  tell  all ; 

And   the   very  first  thing  he  confessed : — He  had 
greased 
The  mouth  of  each  horse  in  the  stall ! 

**  How  is  this  ?  "  said    the   priest.     "  When   here, 
but  last  week. 
You  never  had  done  this,  you  swore?  " 
**  Faith,  thanks  to  yer  riv'rence,"  said  Mike,  "  sich 
a  thing 
I  niver  had  heerd  of  before  I  " 


Sonnets  from  the  Afffhaneae. 

In  venturing  to  publish  a  few  specimens  of  the 
literature  of  a  remote  race,  who  have  lately  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  offer  a  word  of  explanation,  lest  the 
reader  should  conclude  that  the  colloquialisms  of 
Cabool  are  too  suspiciously  like  the  slang  of  our 
own  metropolis.  Sir  William  Leslie,  in  his  admi- 
rable work  on  the  *' Social  Life  and  Manners  of  the 
Afghans,"  says :  "  Their  poetry  is  rude  and  simple, 
full  of  colloquial  phrases,  and  celebrates  only  the 
primitive  passions  and  most  familiar  surroundings 
of  their  daily  life."  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
remark  is  eminently  true,  if  the  following  sonnets 
are  faithfully  typical  of  Pushtaneh  literature.  In 
translating,  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  preserve  a 
natural  atmosphere  by  substituting  for  the  idioms 
of  the  Pushtu  language  such  of  our  own  colloquial- 
isms as  most  nearly  correspond.  In  no  other  way 
could  I  preserve  the  viva  voce  tone  of  the  originab. 

No.   I. — TO   A   MULE. 

A  WEIRD  phenomenon,  O  mule,  art  thou ! 

One  pensive  ear  inclined  toward  the  west, 
The  other  sou'-sou'-east  by  a  little  sou'. 

The  acme  explicate  of  peace  and  rest 
But  who  can  tell  at  what  untoward  hour 

Thy  slumbering  energy  will  assert  its  function, 
With  fervid  eloquence  and  awakening  power. 

Thy  hee-haw  and  thy  heels  in  wild  conjunction  ? 
War,  Havoc,  and  Destruction  chyy  thee! 

Go !   kick  the  stuffing  out  of  Time  and  Space ! 
Assert  thyself,  thou  Child  of  Destiny, 

Till  nature  stands  aghast  with  frightened  izxstX 
A  mater  marvel  art  Qiou  than  the  wonder 
OfZeva  ftom  high  Olympus  launching  thunder! 


No.  2. — ^TO  A  GOAT. 

Thou  hast  a  serious  aspect,  but  methinks 

Beneath  the  surface,  Billy,  I  discern 
A  thoughtful  tendency  to  play  high-jinks, 

A  solemn,  waiting  wickeaness  supcm. 
Within  the  amber  circle  of  thine  eye 

There  lurketh  mischief  of  exsuccons  Idnd,- 
A  humor  grim,  mechanical,  and  dry ; 

Evasive,  subdolous,  and  undefined. 
I  would  I  understood  thee  better,  BilL 

Beseech  thee  of  thy  courtesy  explain: 
Now,  doth  the  flavor  of  a  poster  ful 

Thy  utmost  need  ?    Of  oid  hats  art  thon  fiui 
I  pr'ythee,  goat,  vouchsafe  some  information; 
Oh,  say !  come  now !    Get  out !     Oh,  thundentio 

No.  3. — TO   TAFFY. 

Hail,  Taffy,  new-born  goddess !     Thou  art  comt 

Into  the  world  emollient  and  serene. 
With  liberal  hands  dispensing  balmv  gum, 

A  sirup-mouthed,  molasses-visaged  queen  I 
What  art  thou  giving  us,  O  gracious  one  ? 

Thou  dost  assuage  our  dair^  cares  and  toils. 
'Tis  thine  to  mollify  the  rasping  dun. 

Thine  to  alleviate  domestic  broils; 
The  lover  seeks  thy  aid  to  win  his  joy. 

The    statesman    looketh    toward   thee,  and  tl 
preacher. 
The  interviewer,  and  the  drummer-boy, 

Who  drummeth  wisely  owning  thee  for  tcadu 
The  clam-dispenser  toots  thy  tuneful  praise, 
The  lightning-roddist  knoweth  all  thy  wavis 


The  Middy  of  i88x. 

I'm  the  dearest,  I'm  the  sweetest  little  mid, 

To  be  found  in  journeying  from  here  to  Hade 
I  am  also,  nat-u-rallv,  a  i^xodid- 

Gious  favorite  with  all  the  pretty  ladies. 
I  know  nothing,  but  say  a  mighty  deal; 

My  elevated  nose,  likewise,  comes  handy; 
I  stalk  around,  my  great  importance  feel — 

In  short,  I  am  a  brainless  little  dandy. 

My  hair  is  light,  and  waves  above  my  brow, 

My  mustache  can  just  be   seen   through  open 
glasses ; 
I  originate,  but  flee  from  every  row. 

And  no  one  knows  as  well  as  I  what"sass"»* 
The  officers  look  down  on  me  with  scorn, 

The  sailors  jeer  at  me — behind  my  jacket,  ^ 
But  still  my  heart  is  not  "with  anguish  toroi 

And  life  with  me  is  one  continue  racket 

Whene'er  the  captain  sends  me  with  a  boat, 

The  seamen  know  an  idiot  has  got  'em;  , 
They  make  their  wills  and  are  prepared  to  <w» 

Quite  certain  they  are  going  to  the  bottom. 
But  what  care  I  ?     For,  when  I  go  ashore, 

In  uniform,  with  buttons  bright  and  shining 
The  girls  all  cluster  'round  me  to  adore. 

And  lots  of  'em  for  love  of  me  are  pining* 

I  strut,  and  dance,  and  fool  my  life  awaj; 

I'm  nautical — in  past  and  future  tenses! 
Long  as  I  know  an  ocean  from  a  bay, 

I'U  shy  the  rest,  and  take  the  consequnic* 
I'm  the  dearest,  I'm  the  sweetest  little  niia» 

That  ever  graced  the  tail-end  of  his  ^^'^^^ 
And  through  a  four-years'  course  of  studf  »»• 

First  am  I  in  the  list  of  Natore's— donkey- 
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The  Isle  of  Peace  lies  cradled  in  the 
inde  arms  of  a  noble  bay.  Fifteen  miles 
long  and  from  four  to  five  miles  in  width, 
its  shape  is  not  unlike  that  of  an  heraldic 
Iragon,  laid  at  ease  in  the  blue  waters,  with 
tiead  pointed  to  the  south-west.  From  this 
[lead  to  the  jutting  cape  which  does  duty  as 
jie  left  claw  of  the  beast,  the  shore  is  a  suc- 
::ession  of  bold  cliflfe,  broken  by  coves  and 
(tretches  of  rocky  shingle,  and  in  two  places 
>y  magnificent  curving  beaches,  upon  which 
I  perpetual  surf  foams  and  thunders.  Paral- 
dT  ridges  or  low  hills  run  back  from  the  sea. 
Between  these  lie  ferny  valleys,  where  wild 
tnes  grow  in  thickets,  and  such  shy  flowers 
IS  love  solitude  and  a  sheltered  situation 
spread  a  carpet  for  the  spring  and  early 
lummer.  On  the  farther  uplands  are  thrifty 
arms,  set  amid  orchards  of  wind-blown 
rees.  Ravines,  each  with  its  thread  of 
ffook,  cut  their  way  from  these  higher 
evels  to  the  water-line.  Fleets  of  lilies 
vhiten  the  ponds,  of  which  there  are  many 
m.  the  island;  and  overall  the  scene,  soften- 
ing every  outline,  tinging  and  changing  the 
imlighty  and  creating  a  thousand  beautiful 
Abets  forever  unexpected  and  forever  re- 
lewedy  hangs  a  thm  veil  of  shifting  mist. 
Chis  the  sea-wind,  as  it  journeys  to  and 
to,  lifts  and  drops,  and  lifts  again,  as  one 
■ises  a  curtain  to  look  in  at  the  slumber  of 
I  child,  and,  having  looked,  noiselessly  lets 

t&ll. 

The  Indians,  with  that  fine  occasional 
nstinct  which  is  in  such  odd  contrast  to 
>ther  of  their  characteristics,  gave  the  place 
ts  pretty  name.  Aquidneck,  the  Isle  of 
Peace,  they  called  it.  To  modern  men  it  is 
cnown  as  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island,  made 
iamous  the  land  over  by  the  town  built  on 
.ts  seaward  extremity — the  town  of  Newport. 
Vol.  XXIL— 37. 


It  is  an  old  town,  and  its  history  dates 
back  to  the  early  days  of  the  New  England 
colony.  City  it  calls  itself,  but  one  loves 
better  to  think  of  it  as  a  town,  just  as  the 
word  "  avenue,*'  now  so  popular,  is  in  some 
minds  forever  translated  into  the  simpler 
equivalent,  "  street."  As  the  veiling  mists 
gather  and  shift,  and  then,  caught  by  the  out- 
going breeze,  float  seaward  again,  we  catch 
glimpses,  fi:amed,as  it  were,  between  the  cent- 
uries, quaint,  oddly  differing  from  each  other, 
but  full  of  interest.  The  earliest  of  these 
glimpses  dates  back  to  an  April  morning  in 
1524.  There  is  the  cliff  line,  the  surf,  the 
grassy  capes  tinged  with  sun,  and  in  the 
sheltered  bay,  a  strange  little  vessel  is  drop- 
ping her  anchor.  It  is  the  caravel  of  Vez- 
zerano,  pioneer  of  French  explorers  in  these 
northern  waters,  and  first  of  that  great  tide 
of  "  summer  visitors,"  which  has  since  fol- 
lowed in  his  wake.  How  he  was  received 
and  by  whom,  Mr.  Parkman  tells  us : 

"  Following  the  shores  of  Long  Island,  they  came 
first  to  Block  Island,  and  thence  to  the  harbor 
of  Newport.  Here  they  staid  fifteen  days,  most 
courteously  received  by  the  inhabitants.  Among 
others,  appeared  two  chiefs,  gorgeously  arraye<l  in 
painted  Jeer-skins  ;  kings,  as  v  ezzerano  calls  them, 
with  attendant  gentlemen  ;  while  a  party  of  squaws 
in  a  canoe,  kept  by  their  jealous  lords  at  a  sale  dis- 
tance, figure  m  the  narrative  as  the  queen  and  her 
maids.  The  Indian  wardrobe  had  been  taxed  to 
its  utmost  to  do  the  strangers  honor, — coffee  brace- 
lets and  wampum  collars,  lynx-skins,  raccoon-skins, 
and  faces  bedaubed  with  gaudy  colors. 

*•  Again  they  spread  their  sails,  and  on  the  fifth  of 
May  bade  farewell  to  the  primitive  hospitalities  of 
Newport."  * 

Wampum  and  coffee  bracelets  are  gone 
out  of  fashion  since  then,    the  application 


*  "  Pioneers  of  France  m  l\\c  ^vi>N  V»JoT\i\."*'' 
[Copyright,  1881,  by  The  Ccnlury  Co.     AA\  t\^\s  T«exNtA.\ 
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of"  gaudy  color"  to  faces,  though  not  alto- 
gether done  away  with,  is  differently  prac- 
ticed and  to  better  effect,  and  squaws  are 
no  longer  relegated  by  their  jealous  lords  to 
separate  and  distant  canoes ;  but  the  repu- 


tation for  hospitality  so  early  won,  Newport 
still  retains,  as  many  a  traveler  since  Vez- 
zerano  has  had  oc-casion  to  testify.  And 
still,  when  the  early  summer-tide  announces 
the  approach  of  strangers,  her  inhabitants, 
decking  themselves  in  their  best  and  brav- 
est, go  forth  to  welcome  and  to  "  cour- 
teously entreat "  all  new  arrivals. 

Again  the  mist  hfts  and  reveals  another 
picture.  Two  centuries  have  passed.  The 
sachems  and  their  squaws  have  vanished, 
and  on  the  hill-slope  where  once  their  lodges 
stood  a  town  has  sprung  up.  Warehouses 
line  the  shores  and  wharves,  at  which  lie 
whalers  and  merchantmen  loading  and  dis- 
charging their  cargoes.  A  large  proportion 
of  black  faces  appear  among  the  passers-by 
in  the  streets,  and  many  straight-skirted 
coats,  broad-brimmed  hats,  gowns  of  sober 
hue,  and  poke-bonnets  of  drab.  Friends 
abound,  as  well  as  negroes,  not  to  mention 
Jews,  Moravians,  Presbyterians,  and  "  Six 
Principle  "  and  "  Se\en  Principle  "  Baptists ; 
for,  under  the  mild  fostering  of  Roger 
Williams,  Newport  has  become  a  city  of 
refuge  to  religious  malcontents  of  every  per- 
suasion. All  the  population,  however,  is  not 
of  like  sobriety.  A  "  rage  for  finery  "  dis- 
tinguishes the  aristocracy  of  the  island,  and 
silk-stockinged  gentlemen,  with  scarlet  coats 
and  swords,  silver-buckle<l  shoes  and  lace 
ruffles,  may  be  seen  in  abundance,  exchang- 


ing stately  greetings  with  ladies  in  brocades 
and  hoops,  as  they  pass  to  and  fro  between 
the  decorous  gambrel-roofed  houses  or  lift 
the  brazen  knockers  of  the  street-doors.    It 
is  a  Saint's- Day,  and  on  the  hill  above,  in  a 
quaint  edifice  of  white-painted  wood,  aitli 
Queen  Anne's  ro^al  crown  and  a  ^ded 
pennon  on  its  spire,  the  Rev.  Mi.  Honey- 
man,  missionary  of  the  En^ish  Society 
for  the   Propagation    of   the  Gospel,  is 
conducting  the  service  in  Trinity  Churdi. 
The  sermon  begins,   but   is  intemipted 
by  a   messenger  who    hurries  in  Kith  a 
letter,  which  he  hands  to  the  divine  in 
the  pulpit.    The  clergyman  reads  it  aloud 
to  his  audience,  pronounces  a  rapid  ben- 
ediction, and  "  wardens,  vestry,  church, 
and   congregation  "  crowd  to  the  fen>- 
wharf,   off  which   lies    a   "  pretty  large 
ship,"  just  come  to  anchor.     A  boM  rows 
to  the  shore,  from  which  alights  a  gentle- 
man "  of  middle   stature,  and  an  agree- 
able, pleasant,  and  erect  aspect, "  wearing 
the  canonicals  of  an  English  dean.    He 
leads  by  the  hand  a  lady;  three  other 
gentlemen  follow  in  their  company.   T^ 
new  arrival  is  George  BeilEeley,  Dean  of 
Deny,    philosopher  and    scholar,  who,  on 
his  way  to  Bermuda  with    the   panen  of 
there  planting  an  ideally  perfect  univcisili'- 
"  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  Ainer- 
ica"  (!)  has  chosen  Rhode  Island  a*  a  suit- 
able  vantage-point   from  which  to  organ- 
ize and  direct  the  new  undertaking.    His 
companions  are  his  newly  manied  wife  aw 
three    "learned   and    elegant   Mends,"  Sir 
John  James,  Richard  Dalton,  and  the  aitisC 
Smibert.     Not  every  Saint's-Day  bringsswrh 
voyagers  to  Newport   from  over  the  sea. 
No  wonder   that   Trinity  Church  senices 
are  interrupted,  and  that  preacher  and  con- 
gregation   crowd    to   the  wharf  to  do  ll* 
strangers  honor ! 

The  Berkeley  party  spent  the  first  _((■ 
months  of  their  stay  in  the  town  of  St*- 
port,  whence  the  Dean  made  short  escur- 
sions  to  tthat  Mrs.  Berkeley  terms  "^ 
Continent,"  meaning  the  main-land  df^ 
site.  Toward  the  close  of  their  first  sb"* 
mer,  James,  Dalton,  and  Smibert  remow' 
to  Boston,  and  the  Berkeley  family  to  * 
farm  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  wli"' 
the  Dean  had  purchased  and  on  which  ht 
had  built  a  house.  This  house  still  ei^ 
and  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  WTaK- 
hall,  given  it  by  its  loyal  owner  in  rerotiB- 
brance  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  kinp 
of  England, 
The  estate,  which  comprised  less  tbw  * 
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idred  acres,  lies  in  a  grassy  valley  to  the 
th  of  Honeyman's  Hill,  and  about  two 
es  back  from  what  is  now  known  as 
he  Second  Beach."  It  commands  no 
iew  "  whatever.  Dean  Berkeley,  when 
ed  why  he  did  not  choose  a  site  from 
ich  more  could  be  seen,  is  said  to  have 
lied  that  "  if  a  prospect  were  continually 
view  it  would  lose  its  charm."  His  favor- 
walk  was  toward  the  sea,  and  he  is  sup- 
icd  to  have  made  an  outdoor  study  of  a 
■Jty  shelf,  overhung  by  a  cliff  cornice,  on 
:  face  of  a  hill-ridge  fronting  the  beach, 
lich  shelf  is  still  known  as  "  Bishop 
ikelcy's  Rock." 
Three  years  the  peaceful  life  of  Whitehall 


with  fatal  clearness  of  meaning,  that  if  Dean 
Berkeley  was  waiting  in  Rhode  Island  for 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  the  public  money 
to  be  got  out  of  his  exchequer,  he  might  as 
well  return  to  Europe  without  further  loss 
of  time.    The  bubble  was  indeed  broken,  and 
Berkeley,  brave  still  and  resolutely  patient 
under  this  heavy  blow,  prepared  for  depart- 
ure.    His   books  he   left  as  a  gift  to   the 
librar)'  of  Yale   College,  and  his  farm  of 
I  Whitehall  was  made  over  to  the  same  insti- 
'  tution,  to  found  three  scholarships  for  the 
j  encouragement  of  Greek  and  Latin  study. 
I  These  bequests  arranged,  his  wife  and  their 
,  one    remaining   child    sailed    for    Ireland. 
1  There,  a  bishopric,  and  twenty  years  of  use- 


^ntinued.  Two  children  were  bom  to  the 
■sliop,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The 
'^'ise  was  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  the 
"Wonaiies  of  the  island,  as  well  as  for  the 
"We  thoughtful  and  cultivated  of  the  New- 
Wt  society.  At  last,  in  the  winter  of  1 730, 
'•W  the  crisis  of  the  Bermuda  scheme. 
^Dd  had  been  purchased,  the  grant  of 
"'Dey  half  promised  by  the  English  Govern- 
'Wtwas  (iue.  But  the  persuasive  charm 
'  the  founder  of  the  enterprise  was  no 
""get  at  hand  to  influence  those  who  had 
*  power  to  make  or  mar  the  project ;  and 
T  Robert  Walpole,  with  that  sturdy  indif- 
^Bice  to  pledge,  or  to  other  people's  con- 
HUence,  which  distinguished  him,  intimated 


fui  and  honorable  labor,  awaited  him,  and 
the  brief  dream  of  Rhode  Island  must  soon 
have  seemed  a  dream  indeed.  Few  vestiges 
remain  now  of  his  residence, — the  shabby 
farm-house  once  his  home,  the  chair  in 
which  he  sat  to  write,  a  few  books  and 
papers,  the  organ  presented  by  him  to 
Trinity  Church,  a  big  family  portrait  by 
Smibert,  and,  appealing  more  strongly  to  the 
imagination  than  these,  the  memory  of  his 
distinguished  name  as  a  friend  of  American 
letters,  still  preserved  by  scholarship  or 
foundation  in  many  institutions  of  learning 
— and  the  little  grave  in  Trinity  church- 
yard, where,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kay 
Monument,  sleeps  "  Lvic\a  BeTVeXe-j ,  6s.m^- 
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ter  (if  Dcnii  ISerkcley,  obtit  the  fifth  of  Sop- 
K-mln^r,  1731." 

Till.-  travL'lor  wlio  ii>-(iav  is  dtsirous  of 
visiting  Wliiteliall  may  ruacli  it  in-  tlic  dc- 
linlilfu!  way  iifthc  Iwai  hus,  koiindin^  the 
limn  riirvt;  of  die  First  Beacli.  with  its  dress- 
iiig-hiniscs  anil  tents,  its  crowd  of  carriages 
and  swanns  of  (■ayly  i:lacl  bathers,  and 
diinliiiig  the  hill  at  the  far  end,  he  will  Ihid 
himself  (hrettlv  almve  ihe  lonelv  l>ut  far 
morelje,iutlfiirSe<<.iid  Ilea.  h.  Immediately 
lK.Tore  him,  to  the  left,  he  will  see  Bislmp 
Ik-rkeley's  14<H:k.  uith  its  cliff-hunH  shelf, 
and  heyond.  llie  soft  niitlineii  iif  Sacliucst 
I'oint,  the  narrow  lilueofthe  Kast  I'assage, 
am!  a  striji  of  sunlit  main-land.  The  breei^y 
perch  where  "  Akiphnm "  was  written  is 
on  ihe  sea-face  of  one  of  the  iiaridlel 
rocJi-formation.s  which,  with  their  interven- 


ing valleys,  make  up  the  region  knowti  as 
"  Paradise  Rocks."  Near  bv,  in  the  line 
of  low  cliffs  which  bounds  the  beach  to  the 
southward,  is  the  chasm  called  "  Purgaton." 
a  vertical  fissure  Some  fifty  feet  in  dq)tlu 
into  whieh,  under  certain  conditionsof  wind 
and  tide,  tlie  water  ru.shes  with  great  force 
and  is  sucked  out  with  a  hollow  boon, 
which  is  sufficiently  frightful  to  exfdoin  ibe 
name  selected  for  the  spot.  The  rocks 
which  make  up  the  cliffs  are  in  great  put 
conglomerate  of  soft  shades  of  purple  Jiw 
reddish  gray,  lleyond,  the  white  bwdi 
glistens  in  the  sun.  The  sand-dunes  vWA 
bound  it  are  yellow,  the  salt  marshes  behini] 
them  stretch  in  fields  of  uml<er  and  viiT>i 
glances  of  green.  The  stillness  of  utwr 
IM.-ai-e  seems  to  rest  over  the  spot,  brcAf 
only  by  the  dash  of  surf  and  the  callinj 
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it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  only 
two  distant  is  one  of  the  gayest 
>laccs  in  America,  and  a  tlirong 
■e-seekers  to  wliom  quiet  is  a  dis- 
id  undcsiied  thing. 


sea-weeil,  thnt  hanest  which,  ripening  with- 
out labor,  is  neither  bought  nor  sold,  is  set- 
ting insliore  untier  tlie  urgings  of  wind 
and  tide,  and  si:ores  of  farmers  have  crowded 
to  the  spot  to  gather  it.     An  artist  could 


e  Second  Beach  is  not  alwa; 
t  may  easily  happen  that  thi 
Whitehall,  topping  the  hill  ■ 
lutumn  morning,  shall  come  1 
1  which  quiet  plays  no  part.. 


irdly  wish  a  better  subject  for  his  jiendl 
an  one  of  these  wild  harvestings.  The 
unging  horsu's,  forced  far  out  iiito  the 
rf.  their  slow  retuni,  half  swimming,  haVt 
iding,  dragging  the  heavfty  \oaA<;A  taJtcs 
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which  leave  behind  them  a  long  furrow  of 
foam,  the  heaped-up  kelp  glistening  in  the 
sunshine,  the  oxen,  yoked  by  fouis,  waiting 
for  their  load,  the  shouts  of  the  men,  the 
dash,  the  excitement,  and  beyond  and  above 
all,  the  wonderful  blues  and  iridescent 
greens  which  are  the  peculiar  properly  of 
Newport  waters  and  the  Newport  sky.  To 
the  left,  the  white  road  curves  on  past  farm- 
houses and  "cottages  of  gentility."  Farther 
away  on  the  valley  slope,  the  slow  sails  of  a 
windmill  revolve  and  flash,  casting  a  fly- 
ing shadow  over  the  grass,  A  mile  farther, 
and  the  road,  making  a  turn,  is  joined  to 
the  right  by  what  seems  to  be  a  larm-Iane 
shut  off  by  gates.  This  is  the  entrance  to 
Whitehall.  The  house  can  be  dimly  made 
out  from  thu  road — a  low,  square  building 
with  a  lean-to  and  a  long  steep-])itch  of 
roof,  fronting  on  a  small  gartten  overgrown 
with  fruit-trees.  The  present  owner  holds 
it  from  the  college  under  what  may  truly  be 
called  a  long  lease,  as  it  has  still  some 
eight  hundred  and  odd  years  to  run.  He 
has  built  a  house  near  by,  for  his  own  oc- 
cupation, and  alas!  lias  removed  thither  the 
List  bit  that  remained  of  the  decorative  art 
of  the  old  Whitehall,  namely,  the  band  of 
(|uaint  Dutch  tiles  which  once  surrounded 
the  chimney-piece  of  the  parlor.  Itut  the 
jiarlor  remains  unchanged,  with  its  low  ceil- 


ing and  uneven  floor ;  the  old  staircue  b 
there,  the  old  trees,  and,  spite  of  the  toodi 
of  time  and  the  worse  spoliation  of  Bi»fc 
enough  is  left  to  hint  at  the  days  of  iB 
early  repute  and  to  make  the  place  worth 
a  visit. 

One  more  glimpse  through  the  mistbf 
fore  we  come  to  the  new  times  of  this  our 
Isle  of  Peace.  It  is  justhalf  a  centurysiiW  , 
Berkeley,  his  baffled  scheme  heavy  at  his 
heart,  set  sail  for  Ireland.  The  fog  is  un- 
usually thick,  and  lies  like  a  fleece  of  «ooi 
over  the  sea.  Absolutely  nothing  can  t* 
seen,  but  strange  sounds  come  home  to 
the  wind  from  the  direction  of  Block  Island- 
dull  reports  as  of  cannon  signals ;  and  rf>t 
inhabitants  of  Newport  prick  up  their «" 
and  strain  their  eyes  with  a  mixture  of  ht^ 
and  terror;  for  the  French  fleet  is  lookol 
for;  English  cruisers  have  been  seen  MS* 
pected  hovering  round  the  coast,  and  «'•' 
knows  but  a  naval  engagement  ii  tabu! 
place  at  that  very  moment.  By  and  by  the 
fog  lifts,  with  that  fantastic  deliiwitiwi 
which  distinguishes  its  movements,  and  pre- 
ently  stately  shapes  whiten  the  blue,  and 
gradually  Hearing,  reveal  themselves  »s  the 
frigates  SunYtllant^,  Amazane,  and  (/""A' 
T/u-  Duke  of  Burgufidy,  and  TTu  Nrft*^' 
"  doubly  sheathed  with  copper  " ;  Tfc  O*" 
i/ucrant,    TIte   Provence,    The  EveW,  ^ 
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sheathed  with  copper";  The  La%on 
Ardent,  convoying  a  host  of  trans- 
.  store-ships ;  with  General  Rocham- 
1  his  officers  on  board,  besides  the 
s  of  Bourbonnais,  Soissonais,  Sain- 
id  Royal  Deux  Pouts,  five  hundred 
s  and  six  hundred  of  Lauzan's 
dl  come  to  aid  the  infant  United 
en  in  the  fourthyear  of  their  struggle 
endence.  Never  was  reenforcenient 
idy  or  more  ardently  desired.  VVe 
lure  that  all  Newport  ran  out  to 
;  new  arrivals.  Among  the  other 
ho  landed  on  that  eventful  eleventh 
ras  Claude  Blanchard,  commissary- 
)f  the  French  forces — an  important 
lugh  to  the  expedition,  but  very 
xntant  now,  except  for  the  lucky 
he  kept  a  journal, — which  journal, 
published,  gives  a  better  and  more 
account  of  affairs  at  that  time  and 
ji  any  one  else  has  afforded  us. 
om  filanchard  that  we  learn  of  the 
nths'  voyage  :  of  sighting  now  and 
vessels  of  tlie  English  squadron;  of 
■alier  de  Femay's  refusal  to  engage 
being  intent  on  the  safe  conduct 
tivoy ;  of  the  consequent  heart-bum- 
reproaches  of  his  captains,  which, 
with  the  stings  of  his  own  wounded 
.ulted  in  a  fever,  and  subsequently  in 
,  recorded  on  the  tablet  which  now 
le  vestibule  of  Trinity  Church,  The 
i  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  fleet. 
I  but  handsome  town,"  says  Blanch- 
1  the  houses,  though  mostly  of  wood, 
agreeable  shape." 
ret  work  of  the  newly  arrived  allies 
store  the  redoubts  which  the  Eng- 
dismantled  and  in  great  part  de- 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first 
le  Dumplings,  and  the  original  Fort 
>n  Brenton's  Reef,  were  built.  The 
Blanchard  meanwhile  continues 
rvations  on  climate,  society,  and 
toms. 

■f  his  criticisms  on  the  national  char- 
s  strikes  us  oddly  now,  yet  has  its  in- 
denoting  the  natural  drift  and  result 
nployment  of  a  debased  currency. 
Americans  are  slow,  and  do  not 
tromptly  in  matters  of  business,"  he 
.  "  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  rely 
eir  promises.  They  love  money, 
i  money ;  it  is  thus  they  designate 
)  distinguish  it  from  paper  money, 
Hes  prodigiously.  This  loss  varies 
p  to  circumstances  and  according  to 
laces." 


r  of  dinners  and  diners : 


"  Tliey  do  not  cat  soups,  and  do  not  serve  up 
ragouT^i  sU  Iheir  dinners,  but  boiled  and  roast,  and 
much  vegelsbks.  They  drink  nothing  but  cider  and 
Madeira  wine  with  water.  Ilie  dessert  is  composed 
of  preserved  quinces  and  pickled  sorrel.  The 
Americans  eat  the  latter  with  the  meal.  They  do 
not  take  cofTee  immediately  after  dinner,  but  it  is 
served  three  or  four  hours  afterward  willt  tea ;  this 
coffee  is  veak.  and  foar  or  live  cups  are  not  equal  to 
one  of  ours ;  so  that  lliey  lake  many  of  them.  The 
tea,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  strong.  Breakfast  is  an 
important  oJfair  with  them.  Besides  tea  and  colTee, 
lliey  put  on  tabic  roasted  meats,  »-ilh  batter,  pies  and 
ham  i  nevertheless  they  sup,  and  in  the  atiernoon 
they  st;ain  take  tea.  Thus  the  Americans  are  almost 
always  at  table;  and  as  they  have  little  to  occupy 
(hem,  as  they  go  out  little  in  winter,  and  spend  whole 
days  alongside  their  fires  and  their  wives,  without 
reading  and  without  doing  anything,  going  to  tabic 
is  a  refief  and  a  preventive  of  tnnui.  Yet  Ihey  are 
not  great  eaters." 

On  the  sth  of  March,  1781,  General 
Washington  arrived  in  Newport.    Blanchard 


■  II  s  liice  handsome  noble  and  n  I  He 
tall — at  the  least,  five  feet  eight  inches(French  men 
urc).  In  the  evening,  I  wa.s  at  supper  with  him. 
mark,  as  a  fortunate  day,  that  in  which  I  l\^se  \i« 
able  to  behold  a  man  so  uul^  great." 
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Following  the  close  of  the  war  came  a 
period  of  great  business  ilepression,  in 
which  Newport  heai'ilj-  shared.  The  Urit- 
ish,  during  their  occupation  of  the  town, 
had  done  much  to  injure  it.  Nearly  a 
thousand  buildings  were  destroyed  by 
them  on  the  island;  fruit  and  shade  trees 
were  cut  down,  the  churches  were  used  as 
barracks,  and  the  Redwood  Librar>'  was 
despoiled  of  its  more  valuable  t>ooks.  Com- 
merce was  dead;  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  reduced  many  to  poverty,  and 
the  curse  of  pajxr  money — to  which  Rhode 
Island  clung  after  other  Slates  had  aban- 
doned it  —  poisoned  the  verj-  springs  of 
public  credit.  Brissot  de  \Varville,  in  the 
record  of  his  journey  '■  performed  "  through 
the  L'niied  States  in  1788,  draws  this  mel- 
ancholy picture  of  Newport  at  that  time: 

"Since  tlic  iitace,  cverylhing  '\^  changed.  The 
reign  of  larfilmk  is  only  inlerrupted  by  grou[>s  of 
iiUu  men  Klaniiing^  with  ibklcil  aTin.1,  at  ihe  corners 
of  the  itreetii:  tmusf.,  Taliinu  li>  ruin;  miscralile 
nhmis,  which  prcicnt  n.ilhing  tiul  a  fi-w  coarse  sluffs, 
or  baskpfi  of  .tpples,  aiirl  oilier  arlicle-!  of  litlle 
value;  };ra>s  {;ri™int;  i" 'he  l>ul>lii;  »c|uiire,  in  front 
of  llie  court  uf  justice  ;  ra|pi  siulTid  in  the  ^^indo«^■, 
or  hung  u|n>n   hidcuui  women  and  lean,  umjuiet 

Lount  Kochefoucauld-Liati court,  n-riting 


'  ten  years  later,  calls  the  place  "(ftUTilli 
trisU  ft  tiissf."  and  further  ventures  on  in* 
remarkable  criticism  of  its  salubrity : 

"  The  heallhfulness  of  the  city  of  Newport  iri  i"] 
en\irons  i-  doulrtless  the  result  of  the  bnliiinc;  J** 
coolness  of  its  climate,  but  Ihiii  coolness  pn"'* 
fatal  lo  its  younger  inhabitants,  and  Ihe  nnmW" 

I  yfiuiig  men,  and,  aboi-e  all,  of  yonng  women.  »1^ 
die  yearly  of  consumption   is    consfflerabl*.    I'  " 

■  noteworthy  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  tOtnlKtoa'' 

I  in  the  cemetery  indicate  in  almost  all  cases  ihJllI* 
perMin  interred  is  either  very  young  or  very  oli^ 

j  either  lc^s  than  twenty  years  of  age  or  more  ibw 

Whether  this  statement  of  Count  Rodie- 
foucauld's  l)ears  the  test  of  examiMW*" 
would  be  impossible  now  to  determine,  *W 
the  century'  since  his  visit  has  made  change* 
I  in  the  city  of  the  dead  as  marked  as  those 
I  effected  in  the  city  of  the  living.  But 
the  "cool  and  brilliant  air"  with  •hie'' 
he  finds  fault  has  since  been  proi'ri  ^' 
I  many  invalids  to  I*  full  of  health-giiin? 
]  iroperties.  Consumprives  are  more  ofiw 
sent  to  Newport  for  cure,  nowatlai'S,  than 
away  from  it.  Asthma,  diseases  of  d>f 
chest  and  throat,  nervous  disorders,  insun- 
i  nia,  excitability  of  brain,  are  in  many  cud 
'■  sensibly  benefited  by  the  island  clinwft 
which,   however,  is  less  "  brilliant"  tbu 
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e.  This  is  attributed  to  the  relaxing 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  is  popu- 
ipposed  to  make  an  opportune  bend 

the  shore  and  to  produce  a  quality 

quite  difTerent  from  that  of  other 
England  sea-side  cUmates.  What- 
aay  be  the  truth  as  to  the  bend 
i  obhging  current,  it  is  certain  that 
ling  has  given  to  the  place  an  excep- 
climate,  pure,  free  from  malaria,  and 
t  equally  from  the  fiercer  heats  of 
T  and  the  severer  colds  of  winter, 
has  been  done  during  the  past  twenty 
O  counterbalance  these  great  advan- 

Thc  drainage  of  the  place  is  in  an 
te  and  primitive  condition,  population 
creased  with  no  adequate  increase 
tary  pnavision,  ami  there  is  an  almost 
igly  strong  distaste  and  disbelief  in 
»ssity  of  improvement.  But,  spite  of 
drawbacks,  the  town  is  so  happy  in 
ation  and  in  the  torrent  of  splendid 
id  which  blows  continually  over  it, 
still  retains  and  deserves  its  repuia- 

a  healthful  place,  and  the  next  de- 
ill  <loubtless  see  it  put  beyond  danger 
licion  of  danger. 

as  not  till  about  the  year  1830  that 
ue  source  of  Newport's  prosperity 
alized  to  be  her  climate.  Since  then 
s  become  more  and  more  the  Mecca 
rrims  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
by  year,  the  town  has  spread  and 
;ned.  stretching  out  wide  arms  to  in- 
distant  coigns  of  vantage,  until  now 
jnmer  city  covers  some  miles  in  ex- 
ind  land,  unsalable  in  the  early  part 

century,  and  but  twenty  years  ago 
andrng  little  more  than  the  price  of  a 
tn  fannstcad,  is  now  valued  at  from 
fourteen   thousand  dollars  an   acre ! 

year  adds  to  the  number  of  cottages 
illas  and  to  the  provision  made  for 
commodation  of  strangers.  The  cen- 
hich  in  winter  counts  up  to  less  than 
een  thousand,  is,  during  the  four 
■s  of  "  the  season,"  swelled  by  the 
on  of  thousands  of  strangers,  many 
lom  are,  in  a  manner,  residents  of 
lace,    owning    ])ro|)erty    an(l    paying 

A  large  number  of  these  partial 
nts  make  their  season  a  long  one, 
:  nearly  or  quite  half  the  year  to  their 
le  homes,  and  every  winter  brings  an 
singly  greater  number  of  new-<  omers 
ilace  the  summer  absentees;  so  that, 
;  the  year  through,  society  in  Newpfirt 
sesan  unique  variety  and  charm.  U'ith 
of  the  freedom  and  simplicity  of  the 
.1.  XXII.— 38. 


country  in  its  out-of-season  habits,  there  is 
nothing  of  the  narrow  dullness  inevitable  to 
most  small  communities,  and  the  fact  that 
its  members,  in  great  part,  belong  to  and 
are  in  alliance  with  the  larger  cities,  gives 
a  vivacity  and  range  of  interest  to  their  oc- 
cupations and  amusements  which  it  would 
l)e  hard  to  match  in  any  other  American 
town  of  the  same  size, 

Newport,  as  it  appears  to  its  crowd  of 
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summer  visitors,  is  so 
to  require  description, 
perhaps,  of  American 
distinctly  the  most  eit 
little  of  thu  hotel  life  1 
a  feature  of  Saratoga, 
and  spas.  It  was  trie 
by  one,  the  big  carr 
pia/.nasantl  bands,  the 
of    dressy 


smaller  hoi 


leal,    to    maku 


■ell  known  as  hardly 
The  most  famous, 

vat ering-pl aces,  it  is 
L'gant.  There  is  very 
ivliich  is  so  prominent 
and  our  other  springs 
d,  liut  it  failed.  One 
ivansaries,  with  their 
ir ''hoiis"  and  crowds 
■e    been    taken    down 

part  and  parcel  of 
soiTu:  cases,  \^\'votftYt\- 
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ioiisly    sold 

for    fire-wood.      'I'hc    Oreaii 

phase    ..f    a 

e    rL-mains    to    represent    this 
conimoHation.      For   cJifferinn 

tastes,  there 
romforl  aniJ 
half-houses- 

ire  lodgings  of  every  grade  of 
ele  t,'a  nte — a  j  la  rt  in  en  ts ,  hou  scs, 
-to  Ik;  had  on  the  terms  of  home- 

like  se<;lu.si(jii,  witli  l- very  tiling  from  cmik  to 
(candles  fumisheii  from  the  uutsiile,  besides 

sii,r.;s  of  <•< 

tta^es   and  villas  of  all  sizes, 

situaiitins,  a 

w\  prices  to   lie    let  furnished. 

In  this  way 
of  the  seas. 

Newport,  even  in  the  height 
1,  is  a  congregation  of  homes. 

and  :<.  lar.Lje 

[iroponion  of  visitors  pre.ser\e 
k:  privacy,  living  in  their  own 

hired  liinise> 
liulilk-..      I 

dis]iensinn  and  receiving  hos- 
is  this  fnc  t,  jierhaps.  more  than 

iiiiy  oduT.  » 

ii.:h   makes  her  personality  so 

d.istiiiii  and 

so  imiike  that  of  Ihe  eoslotnarv 

-resort.-    W 

h    its  <ro«<1.   and   noi^e.  and 

(;lare.  its    i. 

posMhility  of  .scijarateness,  its 

unn!fin.-d  <h 

play,  ami  nli^ointe  discomfort. 

The    aiiu 

semeni^    .if    .Vowport,    in    the 

nanv  and  various.      I'irst  and 

foreiiiust  sh( 

uld'he   named   the    Casino,   a 

like  and  unlike  the  conversation  balls  nhiih, 
in  Kurope,  hear  the  saint;  name,  is  liuilt 
on  the  Avenue  not  far  from  the  Occin 
House.  Its  asjicct  from  the  street  is  that 
of  a  low,  [licturestiue  fagacle,  tnu  sloricsin 
height,  in  the  oW  Knglish  style,  of  luit 
and  olive- painted  wood,  (quaintly  shingif"' 
and  oddly  tar\-cil,  with  wide'  casemen' 
windows,  and  here  and  then;  a  lo'ti'i 
of  gilding.  A  single  year  has  toned  ii' 
color  down  to  a  delightful  oldness,  »h>^'' 
would  do  no  discredit  to  a  street  in  Cbc'^ 
or  Coiontry.  A  broad  entrance-hall  in  '^^ 
middle  of  the  building  leads  to  aa  inn''^ 
ipiadrangle.  turfed  and  set  with  flo«er-W'' 
in  the  miilst  of  which  rises  a  splashier 
founiaiti.  Above  and  lielow,  on  the  sif«' 
side  of  this  ([uadrangle,  are  club-roomi  a"'' 
otfices,  broken  by  a  jiicturesque  clocli-to«c'' 
To  right  and  left  are  more  club-iooms.  ^ 
restaurant,  reading,  dining,  and  5^loli"l^ 
rooms;  dres.sing- rooms  for  ladies  *"" 
gentlemen  :  smaller  saloons,  where  eiiW- 
taimnents  may  lie  given;  and  kitchfl"' 
wisely  ordcrc<l  on  the  second  flows,  •'i'^ 
their  noi^.es  and  smells  can  anno)'  no  i"* 
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side  of  the  quadrangle  is  filled 
tde  curve  of  roofed  galleries,  two 
eight,  where  ladies  sit  the  mom- 
««nL  in  hand,  chatting  with  their 
ioying  the  smell  of  the  spray- 
towcre,  and  listening  to  the  music 
L  Beyond  this  first  c|uadrangle 
r  and  wider  one,  edged  with  trees 
leries,  past  which  winds  the  car- 

ftom  an  entrance  at  the  back. 
I  devoted  to  open-air  tennis.  At 
is  another  long  building,  in  which 
»urts,  bowling-alleys,  and  a  beau- 
om,  fitted  up  with  a  stage  and  all 
CCS  for  private  theatricals.  It  will 
IV  many  and  how  various  tastes 
-ved  by  a  build- 
unt. 

|r,  and  sitting  )n 
ilo  played,  are 
other  favorite 
lusements.  Still 
to  ride  or  drive 
i  of  the  Qi 
nt,  which,  in  the 

of  the  season, 

about 
tes  are 

the  island,  and 
days  when  tiie 
Forced— ^Hfr  de 
ollow  a  trail  of 
instead  of  their 
late  scent.  But 
ifi  jumping,  and 
af  broken  bi 

good 


I  ailment  by  the  mild  infusion  which  does  duty 
I  as  scent,  ha.s  as  yet  fallen  a  prey  to  the  mis- 
taken ferocity  of  the  pack,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  cavil.  Ladies  often  join  in  the 
,  sport. 

The  Fort  music  is  another  bi-weekly  pleas- 
ure, involving  as  it  does  the  pretty  drive 
I  round  the  southernmost  curve  of  the  bay, 
I  with  the  villa-crowned  slopes  of  Halidon 
Hill  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  wide 
j  outlook  of  blue  water,  broken  by  many 
1  islands.  Close  by  is  the  tiny  rock  with  its 
;  time-washed  light-hou.se,  where  dwells  the 
j  brave  Ida  Lewis,  heroine  of  so  much  daring 
adventure,  and  beyond  stretches  the  long 
I  point  of  Brenton's  Reef,  surmounted  by  the 
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casAnates  and  smooth  glacis  iif  Fort  Adams,  j 
In  the  "It.'ep  ]ioint  of  the  inner  cove  lie  the  I 
wrecks  of  two  ships,  one  of  them  an  al.ian-  , 
doned  slaver,  drifted  many  years  since  into  ' 
ihLs  (|uiet  harbor,  and  gradually  breaking  to  , 


and  the  celebrated  ocean  drive,  which 
nine  miles  follows  the  sinuosities  of 
shore  from  Bailey's  Beach  to  Bttnb 
Cove,  there  are  others  less  famoiu, 
no  less  enjoyable:  the  drive  over  the 


pieces  under  the  slow,  untiring  touches  of  I  beaches,  for  example,  and  out  to  tbe  '""l 


ind  and  tiite.  Only  the  ribs  now  retnain 
they  lie,  blaik,  skeleton-like  shapes,  reflected 
in  the  tranquil  waters  of  the  cove — a  perfKJt- 
ual  pleasure  to  such  artist  eyes  as  take 
pleasure  in  contrast  and  hapjiy  accidents. 
Besides  the  fashionable  Bellevue  Avenue, 


end  of  Sachuest  Point,  ihrou^  gS*' 
stone-walls  and  across  fields  of  gB'"' 
overgrown  tracks,  where  wild  flo»<'?^ 
tall,  nodding  grass  half  bury  the  ■!*» 
or  the  drives  to  Coddington'i Cove, lo» 
Glen,  to  Lawton's  Valley,  or  along  ^  "" 
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he  eastern  passage.    These  inland  drives 

rd     constant     characteristic     glimpses. 
ny  of  the  farms  are  old.     Now  and  again 

come  upon  country-seats  dating  hack 
he  last  century,  and  emhowered  amid 
one  elms  or  lindens.  There  is  always 
d  chance  of  catching  glimpses  of  a 
dmill,  that  inevitably  picturesque  shape, 
1  the  certainty  of  old  apple-orcliards. 
e  apple-orchards  of  the  Isle  of  Peace 
'e  an  unusual  character  of  their  own. 
■w,  thickly  growing,  with  densely  inter- 
*d  hranches  and  gnarled  trunks,  twisted 
o  strange  shapes  by  the  scourging  winds, 
°y  are  as  solemn  of  aspect,  as  full  of 
-ense  and  passionate  expression, 

groves  of  olive.  Contrast  is 
'e  of  the  charms  of  Newport 
'and,  and  every  turn  affords  it : 
'  one  side  the  repose  and  the 
•aint  peace  of  old  stability  and 
'biiual  simplicity ;  on  the  other 
^  whirl  and  dazzle  and  directed 
fivement  of  modem  life  and 
"*dera  luxury  in  its  most  splen- 
^  and  pronounced  development. 
For  those  who  prefer  sailing  to 
}*ing,  the  beautiful  harbor  of 
*wport  affords  a  daily  delight. 
'  the  close  of  a  summer's  day, 
ben  sky  and  water  and  shore 
*  badied  in  a  soft  mist  of  radi- 


ance, which  is  more  like  magic  than  reality, 
nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  to  flit 
with  a  favoring  wind  past  the  shores  of 
Canonicut,  and  so  out  to  Beaver  Tail.  The 
water  in  the  littie  inlets  and  fiords  of  the 
rocky  coast  lies  still  and  blue — blue  as  ultra- 
marine ;  but  farther  out  in  the  glancing  tide- 
way, all  other  jewels,  opal  and  tourmaline, 
and  sapphire  and  diamond,  seem  melted  anil 
fusing,  and  running  a  race  together.  Above, 
on  the  rocky  headland,  is  the  ruin  of  the 
I  Dumplings'  Fort.  Yachts  come  sailing  in 
j  from  the  sea — proufl,  beautiful  shapes,  their 
sails  shining  against  the  sunset.  As  the 
I  dusk  deepens,  light-houses  flash  into  view 
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on  distant  points,  their  revolving  lamps 
throwing  a  beam,  now  red,  now  gold, — 

"Petal  by  petal  each  fiery  rose, 

Out  of  the  darkness  buds  and  grows," — 

while,  noiseless  as  white-winged  moths,  the 
fishing-boats  flit  in  for  the  night.  And,  per- 
haps, just  where  the  sunset  lies  on  the  water 
with  loveliest  pink,  you  may  come  upon  a 
huge  rock-table,  set  in  a  wild  confusion  of 
waves  and  spray,  on  and  about  which 
innumerable  black  forms  of  sea-birds  perch 
and  flap,  flecking  the  surf  with  their  wings, 
and  filling  the  air  with  strange,  wild  cries. 
"  Cormorants,"  the  old  fishermen  call  these 
birds,  and  their  favorite  rock,  the  **  Kettle 
Bottom  '*  by  name,  is  rarely  found  without 
them. 

The  Cliff-walk,  with  its  four  miles  right  of 
way  through  carefully  kept  private  grounds, 
and  its  fine  effects  of  rocks,  and  surf,  and 
precipice,  is  another  of  the  pleasures  of 
Newport.  It  ends  at  the  boat-house  close 
to  Bailey's  Beach,  and  opposite  the  point  on 
which  lies  the  Sj)outing  Rock,  whose  chief 
attraction  seems  to  be  a  certain  coy  indisjx)- 
sition  to  spout. 

A  walk  in  the  older  and  more  thickly 
settled  parts  of  the  town  is  not  without  its 
rewards.  There  are  to  be  found  well-.known 
objects  of  interest, —  the  Jewish  burial- 
ground,  with  its  luxurious  screen  of  carefully 
tended  flowers ;  the  Redwood  I^ibrary,  rich 
in  old  books  and  the  possession  of  the  finest 
cut-leaved  beech  on  the  island ;  and  the  old 
Stone  Mill,  on  which  so  much  speculative  rea- 
soning in  prose  and  verse  has  been  lavished. 
Those  ruthless  civic  hands  which  know  nor 
taste  nor  mercy,  have,  within  a  year  or  two, 
despoiled  the  mill  of  the  vines  which  made 
it  picturesque,  but  even  thus  denuded  it  is 
an  interesting  object.  There  is  old  Trinity, 
with  its  square  pews  and  burial  tablets,  and 
a  last-century  "  three-decker "  pulpit,  with 
clerk's  desk,  reading-desk,  and  preaching- 
desk,  all  overhung  by  a  conical  sounding- 
board  of  extinguisher  |)attern — a  sounding- 
board  on  which  whole  generations  of  little 
boys  have  fixed  fascinated  eyes,  wondering 
in  case  of  fall  what  would  become  of  the 
clergyman  underneath  it.  And,  besides  these, 
each  westward-leading  street  gives  pretty 
glimpses  of  bay  and  islands  and  .shipping, 
and  there  is  always  the  chance  of  lighting 
on  a  bit  of  the  past, — some  quaint  roof  or 
wall  or  door- way,  left  over  from  Revolution- 
2sy  times  and  holding  up  a  protesting  face 
from  among  more  modern  buildings. 

Newport  is  famous  for  its  lawns,  which 


rival  those  of  England  in  fireshness  and 
verdure,  being  fed  by  a  like  perennial  humid- 
ity. Nowhere  are  geraniums  so  splendid 
a  red,  roses  so  fair  and  sweet,  or  foliag^ 
beds  so  magnificent,  as  here.  There  is  a 
universal  love  and  culture  of  flowers.  The 
smallest  house  has  its  strip  of  garden,  its 
window  boxes,  or  basket-hung  piazza. 

Very  little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
architecture  of  modem  Newport.  There 
are  many  costly  houses,  but  few  whose  ex- 
teriors are  beautiful.  Of  tasteful  interiors 
there  are  many,  and  in  many  varieties  of 
style,  from  the  grand  ch&teau  to  the  Queen 
Anne  cottage.  Among  the  more  lately 
built  houses  are  some  pretty  examples  of 
Jacobean  and  seventeenth-century  st)'les 
and  two  or  three  really  old  houses  have  been 
restored  with  admirable  effect. 

Many  hundreds  of  people  can  be  found 
to  testify  to  the  charms  of  the  Newport  sum- 
mer, but  only  a  chosen  few"  know  how  de- 
lightful  are   its  winters.     After   the  crowd 
takes   its   flight ;    after   four-in-hands  have 
ceased  to  roll  and  key -bugles  to  sound  in 
the  streets,  and  one  by  one  the  big  houses 
on   the  cHffs  and  along  the   Avenue  have 
certified  their  emptiness  by  shuttered  win- 
dows and  nailed-up  doors ;  and  the  bric-i- 
brac   dealers   have  folded    their   rugs  lik^ 
the   Arabs   and  silendy  stolen   away,— the 
real  Newport  comes  out  of  the  comer  where 
all  summer  long  she  has  lain  hidden,  and 
stands  on  the  shore  to  watch  the  flight  oi 
her  gay-plumed  birds  of  passage.    Presently 
a  sense  of  peace  begins  to  fill  the  place- 
Roses  go  on  blossoming,  the  geranium-beds 
grow  redder  and   more  riotous,  frosts  de- 
lay ;  day  after  day  brings  such  noonshine, 
such  sun-settings,  and   such    sweet  air  as 
August   never   dreams  of      People  returfl 
from  their  summerings,  scattered  circles  are 
reunited,  winter  plans  are  made  and  carried 
out  with   that   zest   and   enjoyment  which 
only  small  and   intimate  communities  can 
know.     Autumn  lingers  on  till  Christmas, 
and,   when   winter  comes,   he   seems  14^ 
autumn*s   twin-brother,  only    to  be  distin- 
guished from   him   by  an  occasional  burst 
of  temj)er,  soon  repented  of; — or  if,  as  may 
chance  once  in  six  or  seven  years,  the  win- 
ter prove  a  severe  one,  with  weeks  ofi<^ 
and  snow,  even  then,  Newport,  sharing  the 
common  fate  of  New  England,  contrives  to 
temper  and  modify  the  harshness  of  it  ^) 
her   own  friendliness,   so    that   cold  seeflS 
less  cruel  and  less  hurtful   than  it  is  any 
where  else.     Nothing  in  the  way  of  air  can 
be  imagined  more  delicious  than  thcwin<^ 
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sometimes  breathes  in  from  the 
on  a  bright  winter's  noon.  It  has 
!  fragrance,  as  if  blown  from  invisi- 
::e-islands  immeasurably  distant,  and 
'Cd  from  all  suspicion  of  impurities 
>assage  over  a  thousand  leagues  of 
a.  'fhe  days  go  by  happily  and 
There  are  pleasant   things  to  do. 


mingling  of  old  and  new  which  meets  you 
on  every  hand.  A  large  portion  of  the 
place  belongs  and  can  l^long  to  no  other 
day  but  our  own,  but  touching  it  every- 
where, apart  from  it  but  of  it,  is  the 
past.  It  meets  you  at  every  turn,  in 
legend  or  relic  or  quaint  traditionary 
custom    still     kept     up     and     observed. 


iure  in  which  to  do  them — leisure  to 
to  enjoy,  to  be  lazy,  to  form  friend- 
There  are  music,  acting,  gay  little 
IS,  and  entertainments  with  bright, 
.■atures  to  tjuicken  them ;  peojjle  have 
be  original.  And  suddenly,  one  day, 
peeps  in  at  the  window,  not  univei- 
ixactly, — for  how  should  spring  lack  I 
le  ? — but  unexpected  and  disturbing. 
st,  the  choicest  of  the  year  is  over,  I 
wport,  with  a  furtive  sigh,  girds  her- 
sh  for  the  agreeable  toils  of  the  near  i 
r. 

winter  or  summer,  the  charm  which  I 
Ddears  Newport  to  the  imaginative 
:,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  odcl  | 


Many  farm-hands  and  servants  on  the 
island  still  date  and  renew  their  contracts 
of  service  from  "  Lady-Day."  The  "  nine- 
o'clock  bell,"  which  setfms  derived  in  some 
dim  way  from  the  ancient  curfew,  is  reg- 
ularly rung.  The  election  parade,  dear  to 
litde  boys  and  pea-nut  venders,  continues 
to  be  a  chief  event  every  spring,  with 
its  procession,  its  drums,  its  crowd  of 
country  visitors,  and  small  booths  for  the 
sale  of  eflibles  and  non-edibles  pitched  on 
either  side  the  State-house  Square,  which,  in 
honor  of  this  yearly  observance,  is  called 
familiariy,  "  The  Parade."  One  of  the  old- 
est mDitia  companies  in  New  England  is 
the  Newix)rt  Artillery,  and" 'V\ie>.Ve.it-«rj" 
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established  in  1758  by  a  brother  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  is  the  oldest  surviving  news- 
paper in  the  United  States.  Newport  also 
possesses  a  town-crier.  He  may  be  met 
with  any  day,  tinkling  his  bell  at  street 
comers  and  rehearsing,  in  a  loud,  melan- 
choly chant,  facts  regarding  auction-sales, 
or  town-meetings,  or  lost  property.  And, 
turning   aside    from    the    polo-play    or   the 
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change  of  the  day,  you  may  chance  on  an 
old  salt  spinning  yams  of  pirates  and  jxivi- 
teers,  phantom  ships,  or  buried  treasure,  w 
an  antiquary  full  of  weU-remembered  storin 
whose  actors  belong  to  the  far-gone  pait, 
— stories  of  the  extinct  glories  of  the  place, 
of  family  romance  and  -family  tragedy,  or 
tragedy  just  escaped.  What  could  be  foer 
than  tales  Uke  these,  told  on  a  street- 


^'"U 


Avi;nue  crowded  with  briUiant  eiiuipages,  a 
few  rods  carries  you  to  the  quiet  loneliness 
of  a  secluded  burial-place,  with  the  name 
of  an  ancient  family  carved  on  its  locked 
gate,  in  which,  beneath  gray  head-stones 
and  long,  flowering  grasses,  repose  the 
hushed  secrets  of  a  (  entury  ago.  Or,  fresh 
{rom   the  buzz  and  chatter,  tlie  gay  inter- 


corner  where,  just  before,  perhaps,  ^ 
question  had  been  about  Wall  street  or  ih( 
Casino,  if  the  French  frigate  were  still  >" 
the  bay,  or  when  would  be  the  nfll 
meeting  of  the  Town  and  County  Clubi 
Iuilee<l,  it  is  not  so  many  years  since  viat^ 
lo  Newport  might  have  held  speech  w* 
a  dear  old  lady  whose  memory  earned  tw" 
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riy  and  distinctly  to  the  day 
:hdd  ux  years  old,  she  sat  on 
n'«  knee.  The  little  girl  had 
oice.  She  sang  a  song  to  the 
I,  in  recompense  for  which  he 
CT  with  a  salute.  "  It  was  here, 
ind  here,  that  General  Washing- 
iDc,"  she  would  say  to  her  grand- 
:ouching  first  one  and  then  the 
nUed  cheek ;  and  to  the  end 
,  no  other  lips  were  suffered  to 
:th  a  touch  the  spots  thus  made 

mntry  whose  charm  and  whose 
alike  is  its  newness,  and  to  a 
lose  roots  are  forever  being  up- 
I  freshly  planted  to  be  again  up- 
re  is  re^  education  and  advantage 
gible  neighborhood  of  the  past; 
ewport  past  is  neither  an  unlovely 
}achful  shape.  There  is  dignity  in 
mien;  she  looks  on  stately  and 
I,  and  compares  and  measures. 
:  and  glitter  of  modem  luxury  do 
her:  she  has  seen  splendor  before 
mt  generation  and  different  forms, 
tared  it,  she  has  watched  it  fade 
Out  of  her  mute,  critical  regard,  a 
IS  to  sound  in  tones  like  the  nis- 
ag  leaves  in  an  autumn  day,  and 
lat  ancient  and  melancholy  truth, 
jnitorvm  I  •  "  The  fashion  of  this 
seth  away,"  We  listen,  awed  for 
:,  and  then  we  smile  again, — for 
near  at  hand  has  a  more  potent 
melancholy  gone  by, — and  turn- 
r  modem  lives  with  their  move- 


ment and  sunshine,  their  hope  and  growth, 
we  are  content  to  accept  and  enjoy  such 
brief  day  as  is  granted  us,  nor  "  prate  nor 
hint  of  change  till  change  shall  come." 


I  greeni  and  vivid  opal  linls, 
awns,  and  aoflest  noon-dav  blues 
e  sea-line,  clasp  ind  inlerfuse 
i^nable  charms  and  hinlB 
en  in  shifting  gleams  and  glints. 
T  mingles  with  the  lapsing  deep, 
moclc  the  booming  of  the  ^well. 
ag  music  mixed  with  funeral  knell, 
sporting  b^  a  giant's  sleep. 
r  Fate  dnft  post,  unseen,  unguessed, 
.  tbc  dayt  on  wings  of  rainbow  hues, 
a  daily  comer,  met  and  kisi 


1  life  s. 


s  but  a 


night,  aimless,   watched   through  fairy 


WINTER. 

The  sun  has  cast  aside  his  veils  of  misi, 

And  full  and  golden  smiles  upon  (he  sea 

Which   foams   and   sparkles,   touched   to   life   and 

glee, 
And  every  day  by  eve  and  dawning  kissed. 
Flushes  to  deeper  rose  and  amethyst  i 
Strange  spice  is  in  the  air,  the  far.blown  breath 
Of  ocean  parity,  its  heart  of  heart : 
Under  the  brief  driRs  hidden  and  apart 
The  early  tulip  sharpens  its  green  sheath, 
The  sleepy,  blue-eyed  violets  rouse  and  start ; 
Keen  blows  the  wind  and  loud  the  breakers  rave. 
Far  fluQg  upon   the  diRs  the  frozen-foam; 
But  friendly  voices  sound  beside  the  wave, 
Lights  flash,  there  is  the  happy  sense  of  home. 
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A    SEA-SIDR    SKETCH. 


Anne  Rittenhouse,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Sage  Rittenhouse,  retarded  her  steps 
for  a  moment  to  look  at  some  sand-birds 
that  were  nimbly  tripping  and  wearily 
piping  upon  the  shore;  then,  as  if  they 
lacked  the  engaging  qualities  for  which  her 
glance  searched,  she  started  on.  The  sand- 
pipers rose  at  her  approach,  and,  after  a 
shorty  low  flight  along  the  beach,  again 
alighted,  and  resumed  their  tripping  and 
their  piping,  while  the  salt  water  crept 
over  their  feet,  and  the  sound  of  the  surf 
drowned  their  small  complaint.  Again  she 
overtook  them,  and  again  they  lightly  flew ; 
and,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  mile,  both  fol- 
lowed the  margin  of  the  thundering  sea 
with  a  lightness  of  movement  and  of  aspect 
at  variance  with  the  tune  their  spirits 
seemed  to  carr^,  which,  aiming  at  cheerful- 
ness, fell  short  in  dreariness. 

Miss  Rittenhouse  was  somewhat  incon- 
gruously clad  in  a  thin  white  muslin, 
through  which  the  sea-breeze  blew.  Plumes, 
still  in  curl,  adorned  her  hat,  and  a  white 
lace  fichu  was  quaintly  crossed  over  what 
should  have  been  her  young  and  ardent 
bosom.  In  her  very  simplicity  she  had 
achieved  high  fashion, — ^high  fashion  at 
that  time  approving  the  costumes  most  in 
harmony  with  her  quaint  and  dainty  per- 
son. Not  to  be  too  quaint,  she  wore  dia- 
mond studs  in  the  lobes  of  her  ears ;  and, 
not  to  be  too  simple,  took  care  that  the 
quality  of  her  lace  should  excite  admiration. 

She  was  not  quite  alone  in  her  walk.  She 
was  accompanied  by  a  little  Philadelphian, — 
she,  too,  being  a  native  of  that  city,  whose 
capacity  for  producing  unobjectionable  chil- 
dren is  unsurpassed. 

They  were  twenty-two,  or  thereabouts, 
and  were  wandering,  with  the  consent  of 
the  young  lady's  mother,  along  a  Rhode 
Island  beach, — a  beach  used  in  winter  for 
wrecks  to  ground  upon,  and  in  summer 
for  the  milder  purpose  to  which  these  de- 
scendants of  the  Quakers  were  at  present 
putting  it 

It  was  the  unfashionable  hour  of  five 
o'clock,  and  they  had  gone  to  an  unfashion- 
able distance,  with  a  vague  intention  of 
enjoying  that  freedom  from  conventionali- 
ties which  was  represented  as  a  large  and 
attractive   feature  of  tiie  place.     But  the 


enjoyment  which  often  fails  to  ao 
freedom  was  wanting  here.  The 
was  gray;  the  ocean  turbulent; 
narrow  beach,  bounded  on  one  sk 
sea  and  on  the  other  by  huge  sat 
had,  at  that  hour,  no  other  pron 
Anne  was  almost  afraid,  and  the 
had  brought  out  for  an  airing  s< 
shrink  within  the  fichu  which  b 
residence. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  large  landscape 
city  younglings  to  fill;  but  the  yo 
did  his  best  to  fill  it  with  his  un 
presence  and  with  the  sort  of  con 
that  he  poured  into  reception-rooi 
city  of  Brotherly  Love.  He  wa 
unaffected  by  the  gray  desolation, 
sorbed  in  the  improvement  of  hi 
opportunities. 

He  was  a  son  of  Ex-Senator  Co 
much  impressed  by  the  fitness  of  1 
tions  to  a  lady  also  distinguished  by 
eminence.  Wide  white  cuflfe  were 
nent  adjunct  of  his  toilet,  and  on 
of  his  coat  was  a  diamond-shapec 
scribed  with  three  letters  in  Greek. 

"This  is  my  third  year  here,"  he 
her.  "  I  come  early  and  stay  late 
are  a  number  of  places  I  shoulc 
show  you  before  the  crowd  g( 
About  the  first  of  August  they  begi 
in, — about  next  week.  We're  ear 
ladies  are  here,  and  the  college  fel 
I  think  Tve  noticed  that  the  men 
in  business  don't  run  down  till 
That  is  the  advantage  of  not  being 
ness." 

But  with  all  his  advantages,  h( 
in  her  eyes,  relieved  but  partially  tl 
waste,  and  he  was  frequently  rec 
swinging  his  cane  and  wondering 
daughter  of  her  father  should  be 
stimulated  by  the  son  of  his. 

With  all  her  style  and  her  prettio 
was  a  shadow  under  her  eyelasb< 
looked  like  dullness,  and  it  was  not 
a  sense  of  relief  that  he  relaxed  fa 
to  drive  it  away,  as  they  approac 
hull  of  the  half-buried  schooner  wl 
the  object  and  the  end  of  their  pi 
excursion. 

From  the  ocean  side  it  looked  inl 
its  masts  rose  tall  and  straight. 
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outridden  the  storm   and  sailed   into  the 
sand  as  into  a  safe  and  permanent  harbor. 

**  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  go  aboard," 
Corbin  suggested,  tapping  with  his  cane  its 
jiIsLckened  sides ;  and  he  started  to  the  right 
1  ^arch  of  an  entrance, 
finding  herself  alone,  Anne  shrank  away 
-ard  the  left,  where  the  sea  was  less  ag- 
It  was  there  that  the  hull  had 
xk  and  broken,  and  she  walked  in  alone 
rx  the  sands  that  filled  the  hold,  lifting 
skirts  and  looking  athwart  her  plumes 
"^he  timbers  that  remained  of  the  deck, 
iw  iron  bolts  and  bars  were  scattered 
■Jt,  together  with  some  mussel-shells, 
h.i'^e  and  broken,  but  Anne  disturbed  none 
f  ^hese  things.  The  waves  roared  without. 
Ti^t    bow  was  full  of  shadows.     She  even 

es^n  ^^  h^^f  s^cps  ^"^  ^  stirring  of  the 
Iry,  dead  crew.  These  signs  were  not  en- 
X)va raging,  and  remarking  that  there  was 
lotli  ing  there  to  see,  she  turned  back. 

X'tie  figure,  however,  that  she  addressed 
iras   not  Corbin's.     It  was  that  of  an  older 
aD(i  much  less  exquisite  man  who  barricaded 
her  exit,  and  who,  with  the  brim  of  his  hat 
tumod  back,  observed  her  with  a  moment- 
try    Freedom  bordering  upon  impertinence. 
He    had  evidendy  looked  long  enough  to 
have  passed  from  the  whole  to  the  details, 
-—to   the  lace  on  her  fichu,  the  diamonds 
encamped  on  the  lobes  of  her  ears.     He  had 
ft  gun  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  he 
anested  his  progress  through  the  aperture 
in  the  wreck,  as  if  he  had  surprised  unex- 
pected game.     His  florid  features  were  fixed 
in  speculation,  and  his  attitude  and  dress 
were  not  the  result  of  a  study  to  please  the 
festidious.     Small  brown  feathers  clung  to 
his  clothes,  and  around  his  neck  was  knotted 
a  blue-and-white  silk  handkerchief.     His 
fennel  coat,  buttoned  tight  about  his  body, 
W  much  wrinkled  in  the  back  across  his 
^aist,  and  a  tendency  to  overdo  the  per- 
pendicular in  his  carriage  gave  a  further 
"^gestion  of  rotundity  to  a  figure  which 
*w  stUl  unencumbered.    Anne  paused  and 
J^nged  color,   hesitating   whether  to   go 
"^  among  the  shadows  or  forward  to- 
^*ni  the  more  doubtful  corporeal  presence ; 
*hen,  undeterred  from    his    purpose,  he, 
1^1  entered.    For  a  moment,  the  weather- 
°^«tcn  hull  harbored  the  slight  young  girl 
^  the  ambiguous  prowler ;  but  as  Corbin 
^ppioachedy  he  moved  on  toward  the  bow, 
P^Eed  up  some  articles  which  he  had  there 
••creted,  then  lifted  himself  by  the  timbers 
^^^eady  and  disappeared. 
A  moment  later,  he  joined  a  larger  and 


still  looser-looking  comrade,  and  the  two 
proceeded  down  the  beach  together  in  the 
direction  whence  the  eminent  Philadelphi- 
ans  had  come. 

"They look  pretty  rough,"  observed  Cor- 
bin, following  their  movements.  "They 
have  been  after  sand-birds, — probably  they 
came  through  the  dunes." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Anne,  watching 
their  swinging  strides  with  more  interest 
than  she  had  yet  evinced.  "We  visitors 
are  all  too  fine." 

"  Oh,  they  are  visitors,  too,"  he  rejoined. 
"  All  sorts  come,  you'll  find.  These  are  the 
sporting  kind.  They  look  capable  of  selling 
their  game  to  the  eating-houses." 

"  They  wont  do  that,"  said  the  girl,  with 
conviction. 

"  Then  they'll  have  a  little  supper  and  eat 
it  themselves,  with  plenty  of  beer." 

As  the  children  of  their  parents  advanced 
on  their  return,  the  beach  became  diversified 
by  long  rows  of  bathing-houses,  on  whose 
roofs  an  army  of  dark-blue  suits  were  flap- 
ping themselves  dry.  Beyond  were  bowling- 
alleys,  junk-shops,  clam-houses,  laundries, 
shooting-galleries,  fish-markets;  and  still 
beyond,  on  higher  ground,  rose  a  score  of 
large  frame  structures,  which  vied  with  one 
another  in  that  spacious  and  joyous  ap- 
pearance aimed  at  by  all  hotels  contrived 
for  the  deception  of  summer  guests.  The 
entertainment  of  these  guests  was  obviously 
the  sole,  brief  business  of  the  place — a  busi- 
ness neither  so  old  nor  so  lucrative  as  to 
have  called  for  buildings  of  a  substantial 
order. 

In  one  of  the  first  of  this  assortment  of 
cheerful  haunts  the  sportsmen  disappeared  \ 
and  when  Anne  and  her  escort  went  by, 
they  were  seated  on  the  veranda  of  a 
shabby  edifice  belonging,  as  it  told  the  pub- 
lic, to  A.  Riggoletti.  The  veranda  was 
surrounded  by  a  railing  and  cornice  of 
lattice- work,  while  between  these  partial 
screens  was  a  horizontal  opening  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  beach  and  the  sea,  and 
admitting  the  gaze  of  passers-by.  Its  pres- 
ent occupants,  besides  accepting  the  view 
of  the  beach  and  the  sea,  were  enjoying 
some  slight  refreshment;  and  its  present 
passers-by  did  not  altogether  withhold  their 
observation. 

"They  are  talking  about  you,"  conject- 
ured Corbin,  after  a  short  survey.  "Prob- 
ably they  are  drinking  your  health."  And, 
looking  up,  she  once  more  briefly  encount- 
ered the  unreserved  glance  of  the  smaller  man.. 
"  I  shouldn't  wonder  \f  tVxe^  sVo^v^^^^  '^^'^' 
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pose,"  Corbin  went  on.  "  That  is  a  favor- 
ite place  for  the  men  to  sit  to  observe  the 
women.  It  calls  itself  a  clam-house.  After 
all,  they  don't  take  beer.  Their  glasses  are 
too  small." 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  number  of  clam- 
houses,"  the  girl  observed. 

**  There  needs  to  be,"  he  declared.  "  Ev- 
erybody goes  to  them.  Many  a  thing  is 
the  thing  here  which  is  not  the  thing  at 
home.  If  you  want  to  have  a  good  time, 
you  have  to  pitch  in." 

"  How  does  one  do  that  ? "  she  idly 
asked. 

And,  as  they  wended  their  way  through 
the  shabby  quarter,  he  gave  her  certain 
liberal  instructions.  They  were  the  result 
of  observation  on  the  part  of  a  little  man 
who  desired  to  get  on  in  a  social  way,  and 
were  administered  to  a  young  lady  devoid 
of  that  youthful  rapture — that  zest  and 
spirit  which  makes  one  socially  attractive 
and  renders  such  instruction  unnecessary. 

What  she  needed  to  do,  in  Corbin's  opin- 
ion, was  to  go  everywhere,  do  everything, 
know  everybody. 

"  The  trouble  here,"  he  said,  "  is  that  one 
is  apt  to  know  only  those  at  one's  own 
hotel.  The  gay  people  are  scattered  about, 
and  early  in  the  season  don't  know  each 
other  well  enough  to  combine.  Just  now, 
nobody  knows  anybody  else.  It's  uphill 
work.  We're  early.  The  hotels  are  not  half 
full  yet.  They  open  their  windows  and  hang 
out  their  flags,  but  it  is  all  a  pretense,  as 
their  registers  show." 

"  Our  house  is  full,"  said  Anne. 

But  her  companion  intimated  that,  how- 
ever replete  its  estimable  numbers,  it  might 
not  add  materially  to  the  general  hilarity. 

The  hotel  in  question  w^as  the  smallest 
and  oldest  of  the  group.  It  presented  a  wide, 
white  sea-front,  with  seams  in  the  lines  of  its 
weather-boards  telling  of  periodical  addi- 
tions ;  with  long  verandas,  and  with  many 
little  windows  shaded  by  blinds.  Within, 
there  was  a  collection  of  musty  parlors  and 
a  dancing-hall,  over  whose  floor  small  boys 
shied  the  sacred-song  books  from  the  piano ; 
while,  above,  innumerable  httle  chambers 
opened  into  dark  halls,  lined  with  trunks 
and  intersected  by  occasional  unseen  steps 
corresponding  with  the  seams  in  the  weather- 
boards. 

The  rooms  for  Mrs.  Henry  Sage  Ritten- 
house  and  her  daughter  had  been  engaged 
from  hearsay,  and  it  had  been  represent- 
ed to  them  that  the  slight  inelegances  of 
the  resort  were  compensated  by  its  views, 


its  simplicities,  the  tonic  of  its  air,  and  the 
charms  of  the  society  which  these  attrac- 
tions drew.  This  promised  balance,  how- 
ever, had  not  appeared  to  the  mind  of  the 
elder  lady,  in  which  the  delights  of  natuie 
had  to  contend  with  a  highly  cultivated 
critical  faculty.  .The  hotels,  the  shabby 
shops,  the  muddy  streets,  the  ruined  pier, 
the  public  conveyances,  and  even  the  com- 
fordess  sea  itself — all  wore  alike  in  her  eyes 
an  air  of  cheapness  and  crudity  for  which 
nothing  in  her  late  surroundings  or  in  her 
unfertile  imagination  had  prepared  her. 
Even  the  charm  of  the  light,  the  promis- 
cuous, and  capering  society,  she  Uiought 
more  than  obscure. 

This  society  she  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  in  full  play  soon  after  the  walk 
taken  by  Anne  and  young  Corbin.  It  was 
at  a  "hop  "  given  at  one  of  the  larger  hotels, 
whither,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
custom,  the  ladies  had  walked  in  their  slip- 
pers, accompanied  by  a  party  from  their  own 
house. 

Around  three  sides  of  the  ball-room  were 
ranged  two  rows  of  seats,  occupied  chiefly 
by  chaperons  and  their  charges,  while  in  the 
central  area  tall,  slim  girls  with  tall,  slim 
youths  lightly  careered  through  the  racquet, 
and  here  and  there  men  beginning  to  grow 
stout  engineered  with  less  swiftness  women 
whose  steps  were  of  an  earlier  date.  Sonjc 
of  the  dancers  wore  their  hats  and  morning 
costumes,  some  were  in  full  dress ;  all  flitted 
in  and  out  the  low  windows,  and  evinced 
great  constancy  to  very  few  partners. 
Within  their  own  cincles,  such  parties  as 
were  attended  by  plenty  of  gentlemen  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  the  liveliest  spirits. 

Mrs.  Rittenhouse  and  her  daughter  were 
seated  with  disparaging  elegance  in  the 
rows  of  those  persons  whose  spirits  were 
not  the  liveliest.  Here  Corbin  joined  them, 
and  proceeded  to  point  out  the  persons 
whose  names  he  knew. 

"  People  don't  always  seem  so  nice  till 
you  know  who  they  are,"  he  said.    "That 
makes   a   great   difference — ^knowing  who 
people  are.     Occasionally,  of  course,  some 
one  gets  in  that  you  don't  care  to  know, 
but   not   often.     There   was   a  nunor  the 
other  day  that  there  was  a  person  of  that 
sort  about,  from  St.  Louis,  but  it  proved  to 
be  a  mistake.     I  have  scarcely  ever  heard 
of   any   one   figuring   here    who  was  not 
a    desirable   acquaintance.      People  don't 
come   here  to   make  a  show;  they  com* 
to  have  a  good  time.    For  my  part,  I  think 
they  would  have  a  better  time  if  they  showed 
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they  brought  their  horses,  for 

vrd  the  close  of  the  evening,  two  gen- 
,  stanch  and  well  dressed,  sauntered  in 
h  a  window,  and  after  looking  about 
he  observant  eyes  of  outsiders,  ex- 
k1  a  few  words  and  crossed  the  room 
the  comer  where  the  family  of  Henry 
Littenhouse  sat  Before  they  reached  it, 
er,  they  stopped  in  front  of  a  young 
>r01iantly  blooming  in  rose-colored 
not  quite  new,  who  addressed  them 
dvdy  by  the  names  of  Mr.  Barney  and 
ade;  and  the  three  stood  for  a  litde 
engaged  in  conversation,  of  which 
mer  of  the  latter  name  bore  rather 
ger  share. 

ho  is  that?"  inquired  Mrs.  Ritten- 
centering  her  disaffection. 
Corbin's  ignorance  was  profound, 
three  Philadelphians  observed  him 
rly;  distinguished  yet  vulgar,  agree- 
'et  unprepossessing,  self-assured  yet 
ng  nothing  of  public  opinion,  not 
be  attention  he  received — overreach- 
pectability,  overdoing  virtuous  medi- 
;  easy,  shrewd,  hybrid ;  they  hesitated 
ress  their  puzzled  opinions,  and  Mrs. 
house  resumed  once  more  her  soft 
lange  of  thought  with  some  friends  of 
standing  she  felt  sure, 
was  a  man  who  might  have  come 
any  rank  in  life;  from  the  lowest, 
h  natural  evolution,  or  from  the 
ly  through  those  fix)ward  dispensations 
sometimes  leave  unfavored  sons  in 
)us  households.  His  nose  was  large 
>ng,  of  a  shape  that  in  later  years 
approximate  his  chin,  and  of  a  hue 
>ked  for,  though  sometimes  found,  in 
>ses  of  the  great.  His  cloudy  com- 
ix had  not  the  tint  of  refinement ;  his 
ad  had  not  the  expanse  of  scholar- 
liis  dignity  was  not  cumbersome ;  his 
:r  had  not  the  languor  of  one  weaned 
icty,  nor  the  awkwardness  of  one  too 
t  before  it ;  his  compact  frame  was 
X)vered  with  muscles  and  un fretted 
ves,  and  his  dress  told  nothing  of  his 
\\  his  thin,  sandy  mustache  did  not 
>e  the  expression  of  his  lips,  which  in 
urn  refrained  from  personalities,  and 
58,  of  no  discernible  color,  shed  little 
pon  the  inner  man. 
iiat  is  the  fellow  we  saw  on  the 
"  Corbin  asserted. 

can't  be,"  said  Anne,  who  had  known 
he  first  that  it  was. 
b  the  one  who  drank  your  health." 


"  It  can't  be,"  she  repeated. 

"  He  is  probably  stopping  at  this  house. 
It  is  the  largest  one  here,  and  the  most 
expensive.  It  has  a  bar  in  the  basement, 
and  other  rooms  beyond,  which  those  who 
wish  can  find  easily  enough.  Most  of  the 
gentlemen  stay  here." 

And  as  he  enlarged  upon  this  topic,  she 
followed  the  movements  of  the  stranger. 

A  moment  later,  she  found  him  standing 
near  and  bending  toward  her.  He  inquired 
if  the  chair  next  hers  were  taken,  and  with  a 
flicker  in  her  glance  she  told  him  she  thought 
not. 

"  He  wanted  to  see  if  you  recognized 
him,"  said  Corbin,  as  he  carried  it  away. 
"  I  think  he  found  you  did." 

"  He  did  not  seem  to  recognize  me,"  she 
returned. 

"  Don't  you  believe  it.  He  knows  you 
as  far  as  he  can  see  you." 

As  they  left  the  house,  they  saw  him 
again,  making  his  way  toward  a  small  smok- 
ing and  card  room  near  the  entrance.  A 
group  about  the  door  parted  to  make  way 
for  him,  then  closed  again. 

''  His  back,"  said  Anne,  catching  once 
more  that  commanding  oudine, ''  is  better 
than  his  face." 

"  Whose  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Rittenhouse. 

Corbin  continued  at  intervals  to  assist 
his  young  townswomen  in  forming  correct 
and  liberal  impressions  of  the  vivacious 
society  about  them,  and  a  few  days  later 
undertook  to  retouch  some  of  his  former 
work. 

^'  I'm  afraid  I  was  mistaken,"  he  began, 
*•*■  about  that  man  we  saw  hunting.  I  have 
met  him  since.  His  name  is  Slade.  He 
was  with  some  young  ladies,  who  introduced 
me.  They  had  just  met  him,  too,  and 
seemed  to  want  to  make  it  pleasant  for 
him.  I  spoke  of  seeing  him  on  the  beach, 
and  he  said  the  hunting  was  very  poor. 
I  told  him  you  were  rather  startled  at  meet- 
ing him  in  the  schooner,  and  he  finally  ob- 
served that  he  would  like  to  meet  you ;  he 
had  great  respect  for  your  father.  I  told 
him  I  would  ask  you,  but,  of  course,  if  you 
think  best,  we  need  never  find  it  convenient 
He  is  from — I  don't  believe  I  heard  where 
he  was  from,  but  he  is  here  with  some  New- 
Yorkers  or  some  Western  people.  He  smokes 
excellent  cigars.  He  asked  who  you  were, 
though  I  think  he  already  knew." 

"  What  did  you  tell  him  ?  " 

"That  you  were  Henry  Sage  Ritten- 
house's  daughter.  It  is  easy  to  tell  the 
truth  about  a  thing  like  that" 
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"  I  almost  wish  it  wasn't/'  she  replied, 
with  a  slight  laugh. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  say  ?  " 

"  You  might  say,  *  Oh,  you  ought  to 
know  her ;  she's  quite— quite ' " 

"  All  right,"  said  Corbin,  as  she  hesitated, 
*^  ril  tell  him  that." 

"It  would  be  as  much  as  I  know  of  him," 
she  declared. 

"  I'll  find  out  more,  if  you  mean  it,"  he 
offered,  with  some  disappointment  at  her 
want  of  fastidiousness.  "  The  young  lady 
we  saw  him  with  is  a  Miss  Markham ;  she 
is  from  New  York.  I  don't  think  he  is  a 
college  man,  but  he  seems  to  have  knocked 
about.     There  he  comes,  now." 

They  were  walking  on  the  planks  of  a 
cross-street  toward  some  little  inland  spires, 
and  Slade,  coming  from  that  direction, 
made  Corbin  a  bow,  including  also  his  com-: 
panion.  He  was  taking  his  morning  walk 
under  a  sun  umbrella  made  of  buff  cotton, 
and  Corbin  declared  that  he  was  only  de- 
terred by  a  still  lacking  form  from  bestowing 
upon  Anne  the  wealth  of  companionship  of 
which  he  was  seeking  to  dispose. 

They  saw  him  again  on  their  return  from 
the  spires. 

**  He  is  bound  to  remind  me,"  said  Cor- 
bin ;  and  Anne  smiled  a  little  at  a  persecu- 
tion so  amiable  and  intelligent. 

She  seemed  to  stand  out  for  the  first  time 
in  the  light  of  a  certain  publicity  which  gave 
unheralded  strangers  a  right  to  desire  her 
acquaintance.  In  the  limited  circle  at 
home  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
garding as  the  solar  system,  she  was  no 
shining  star,  and  she  had  reason  to  be  grat- 
ified by  her  ai)parent  value  in  these  larger 
heavens.  It  was  a  value  upon  which, 
in  her  heart  of  hearts,  she  stoutly  in- 
sisted, thougli  one  which,  in  the  face  of 
certain  disadvantages,  she  could  not  openly 
claim. 

She  was  fair  and  small.  Her  manner 
lacked  confidence  and  cordiality,  and  there 
was  a  suggestion  of  primness  in  her  gen- 
eral appearance  which  the  most  expensive 
modistes  were  unable  to  dispel.  Like  most 
persons  troubled  by  silence  and  stiffness, 
she  was  self-conscious  —  self-depreciative. 
She  was  conscious  of  being  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Sage  Rittenhouse,  of  being  the  pro- 
spective owner  of  many  paying  stocks,  and 
of  knowing  more  languages  than  she  would 
require  for  use  in  centuries.  There  was 
something  almost  painful  in  the  number 
of  tongues  she  had  studied  compared  with 
the  few  English  words  that  sufficed  for  her 


needs ;  and  indeed  the  general  sum  of  her 
unavailable  resources  made  all  her  uses 
seem  pathetic.  She  had  been  nominally 
out  two  winters,  and  still  as  in  the  beginning 
seemed  far  within.  She  was  known  to  be 
rich ;  she  was  passably  pretty ;  she  was  in- 
vited everywhere;  she  had  smatterings  of 
accomplishments  which  were  the  counter- 
feits of  genius ;  and  a  number  of  young  men 
like  Corbin  sought  her  favor;  yet  she  foiled 
to  extract  firom  all  her  supplies  that  deep 
and  fervent  delight  which  is  properly  eadi 
young  girl's  portion.  She  was  not  always 
even  passive  and  comfortable.  She  seemed 
to  have  a  scrap  of  brain  somewhere  above 
her  other  brains,  some  little  lofty  rag-tag  of 
cerebrum  which  scorned  the  other  stuff 
within  her  cranium  and  compelled  her  to 
see  herself  very  much  as  others  saw  her— 
with  the  exception  apparently  of  this  inter- 
esting new-comer. 


II. 


They  had  returned  to  the  hotel,  where 
Corbin  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine 
The  dinner  was  over,  and  the  diners  were 
seeking  their  rooms.     Corbin  himself  had 
gone  for  a  last  glance  at  the  hotel  register, 
when  he  again  saw  Slade  in  the  door-waf, 
coming  toward  the  office  at  whose  desk  he 
stood.     That  gentleman's  purpose  seemed 
also  to  glance  at  the  register,  and  he  accom- 
plished it  before  recognizing  the  presence 
of  Corbin,  which  he  did  with  a  disinterested 
air. 

The  little  fellow,  however,  took  nothing 
for  granted. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  asked  her." 

"  Asked  her  ?  "  repeated  Slade. 

"  Miss  Rittenhouse." 

"  Well,  what  did  she  sav  ?  " 

"It  will  be  all  right,"  he  answered, war- 
ing it  into  the  future. 

"  We  miglit  call  for  her  now,"  the  other 
suggested,  still  ^ith  disinterestedness,  and 
drawing  from  his  pocket  a  gold  hunting- 
watch,  he  seemed  to  discover  that  he  hao 
an  abundance  of  spare  time. 

"  Now  !  "  cried  Corbin,  and  he  too  drc* 
out  a  watch,  which  he  studied  at  length- 
There  was  a  clock  ticking  close  at  hand, 
and  all  three  time-pieces  said  a  quarter  p**^ 
four. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  an  engagement,"  ^ 
Slade,  observing  his  hesitation. 

"  No,  oh  no ! "  returned  Corbint  hastily » 
"  that  is,  perhaps  she  has.     I  asked  her  to 
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afternoon,  and  she  said  she 

I  can  leave  our  cards ;  "  and  it 
a  man  so  ready  with  that  happy 
ght  have  enjoyed  even  a  super- 
il  privileges. 
:  be  far  away,"  Corbin  presently 

by  that  view;  "you  must  have 
J  you  came  in." 

ng  his  cane  behind  his  back, 
Id  it  locked  in  his  elbows,  he 
f  forward  to  complete  the  mis- 
begun. 

still  upon  the  piazza,  where  she 
ting  with  her  hands  up>on  l|er 

blankly  out  over  the  waters, 
inything,  which  is  doubtful,  it 
f  bleakness  with  the  sun  upon 
•yen  in  summer  the  shore  was 
,  and  if  anything  affected  her 
1  the  odor  of  the  sea-weed  ex- 
iftemoon  rays.  But  the  monot- 
as  an  element  of  almost  every 
er  point  of  view,  was  suddenly 
ippearance  of  Corbin,  followed 

;er  was  formally  presented,  but 
his  residence  was  not  added, 
lall  we  sit  ?  "  he  inquired,  and 
ing  designated,  he  moved  two 
the  railing ;  while  Corbin,  with 
mtstaying  his  usefulness,  drew 
mself. 

bustle  of  taking  their  seats 
«  further  prolonged,  Anne*s 
red  among  the  ribbons  at  her 
lan  of  the  beach  and  the  ball- 
be  man  whose  desire  to  meet 
[)  so  pronounced,  had  accom- 
)urpose,  and  the  responsibility 
upon  her  of  feeding  his  interest 
a  realizing  sense  of  how  empty 
naries.  He  made  her  think  of 
rge  appetite  sitting  down  to  a 
and  the  meagemess  of  her 
Ided  to  her  embarrassment, 
about  him  seemed  too  pro- 
le  owl  upon  his  neck-tie,  the 
In  his  eye,  the  smoothness  of 
the  ease  of  his  attitude,  his  ex- 
■ntertainment,  and  even  his  de- 
her  acquaintance, — but  before 
e  to  note,  as  well  as  to  feel, 
$,  he  asked  after  her  mother,  as 
extended  also  to  other  members 
house  family. 

led  that  she  had  gone  upstairs, 
ihat  almost  every  one  slept  at 
then,  fearing  this  hinted  that 


their  visit  was  untimely,  she  hastened  to 
say  that  she  never  slept  when  she  could 
help  it. 

"  I  hope  this  is  one  of  those  times,"  re- 
turned Slade;  and  Miss  Rittenhouse  soon 
realized  more  and  more  that  it  was. 

He  told  her  how  fond  he  was  of  the  salt 
air,  and  that  he  ran  up  to  breathe, — "  up 
in  de  cool,"  as  the  darkies  said.  He  per- 
suaded himself  that  recreation  should  be- 
come a  man's  business  about  once  a  year — 
a  business  whose  success  was  the  surer  the 
less  one's  experience.  In  that  regard  gen- 
tlemen, he  thought,  had  the  advantage  of 
young  ladies,  who  were  rarely  relieved  from 
amusement. 

Anne  did  not  feel  that  she  was  by  any 
means  too  accustomed  to  the  sort  of  amuse- 
ment she  was  then  undergoing,  and  signi- 
fied that  her  capacity  for  enjoyment  had  not 
been  impaired  by  use. 

There  was  nothing,  Slade  went  on,  like 
a  couple  of  weeks'  vacation  in  midsummer. 
He  had  brought  some  malaria  (pronounced 
with  the  broadest  of  a's)  with  him  in  his 
system,  but  was  fast  throwing  it  off;  it  was 
the  sailing.  He  had  been  sailing  a  good 
deal  since  he  arrived — ^the  fact  proclaimed  it- 
self in  his  appearance.  And,  taking  off  his 
hat,  he  looked  into  it  as  if  he  expected  to 
find  his  appearance  there.  It  was  a  gray 
felt  hat,  rough  and  wrinkled ;  and,  before 
he  replaced  it,  he  caressed  the  folds  designed 
in  its  manufacture,  adding  new  curves  to  its 
brim.  It  gave  him  an  errant  look  which 
his  countenance  was  far  from  needing,  but  it 
gave  him,  also,  the  look  of  a  man  who  accepted 
his  homeliness  with  artistic  understanding. 

His  manner  was  quiet  and  maintained 
without  effort  It  was  even  subdued,  as  if 
beneath  it  there  was  an  unemployed  force 
whose  outlay  he  had  checked  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  an  occasion  unexpectedly 
simple.  Even  so  much  of  it  as  he  brought  into 
play  seemed,  at  first,  almost  too  liberal  an 
allowance ;  but  in  a  few  moments,  as  on  the 
former  times  she  had  seen  him,  Anne  found 
her  impressions  rapidly  changing.  Instead 
of  deeming  his  qualities  too  pronounced, 
she  found  them  so  nicely  adjusted  that, 
under  their  influence,  her  self-distrust  was 
removed,  her  thoughts  diverted;  her  stag- 
nant cerebrum  became  lightly  excited ;  her 
circulation,  though  rapid^  went  on  with  mar- 
velous smoothness ;  even  her  back  grew 
gracefully  flexible,  and  she  no  longer  cared 
for  the  texture  of  her  ribbons.  She  felt  like 
a  cold,  thin  person  put  in  a  velvet  dress 
with  a  soft,  thick  pile. 
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He  inquired,  simply  enough,  into  the 
merits  of  the  house  at  which  she  was  stay- 
ing, and  she  informed  him  that  it  was  a 
small  one,  that  its  guests  were  chiefly  Phil- 
adelphians,  some  of  them  old  friends  of  her 
mother's,  and,  as  they  did  not  mix  much 
with  the  guests  of  the  other  hotels,  it  was 
rather  more  quiet  than  she  could  wish,  in 
which  Corbin  concurred. 

"  I  know  this  house,"  the  Httle  fellow  put 
in,  looking  at  it  as  if  it  were  at  a  far-vanish- 
ing point  of  perspective.  "  I  know  it  of 
old.  The  same  persons  have  been  here  for 
forty  years,  and  it  stands  to  reason  they  are 
no  longer  young.  It  is  awfully  respectable, 
but  you  don't  want  to  come  here  to  have  a 
good  time.  As  you  say,  they  don't  mix. 
They  are  too  exclusive  to  mix.  They  are 
afraid  they  will  meet  some  undesirable  per- 
son ;  they  are  afraid  they  will  enjoy  some- 
thing. They  didn't  get  me  here.  When  I 
go  away  from  Philadelphia,  I  go  away.  I 
don't  take  it  with  me,  either.  This  is  a  gay 
beach,  but  you  have  to  go  to  the  right 
hotel  to  find  it  out.  You  have  to  pitch  in. 
I  tell  Miss  Rittenhouse  she  ought  to  make 
a  change." 

"  Mother  likes  it  here  best,"  said  Anne, 
and  her  hearers  at  once  understood  that 
the  preferences  of  that  lady  were  decisive. 

"  She  is  too  exclusive,  too,"  Corbin 
frankly  avowed,  and,  for  a  few  moments, 
while  Slade  listened,  her  social  habits  were 
discussed. 

"  She  likes  people  well  enough  if  she 
knows  them,"  the  daughter  maintained. 

"Or  their  parents,"  amended  Corbin, 
"  which  is  better  yet." 

When  this  interchange  had  come  to  an 
end,  Slade  expressed  a  wish  that  they  had 
chosen  the  hotel  he  had  selected  for  its 
broader  basis. 

"  Most  of  the  hotels  here,"  he  observed, 
"  are  like  large  boarding-houses,  and  those 
who  have  suffered  cannot  always  control 
their  prejudices.  They  are  Hke  so  many 
side-shows  without  any  big  tent." 

He  admitted  that  he  liked  to  get  under  a 
big  tent  himself,  and  that  he  had  chosen  his 
hotel  only  for  its  promising  size. 

"  At  the  beaches,  however,"  he  said,  "  one 
can  imagine  the  canopy  of  heaven  which 
covers  some  interesting  sights." 

**  I'd  like  to  know  what  they  are,"  said 
Miss  Rittenhouse,  with  slight  skepticism. 

It  was  interesting,  for  one  thing,  he 
thought,  to  see  society  bringing  its  baggage 
and  coming  down  to  the  sea,  where,  in  the 
rather    grim  atmosphere,  it  resembled   the 


bathing-suits  catching  at  the  air  on  top  of 
the    bath-houses.      He    was  not   at  that 
epoch  a  society  man  himself,  so,  like  all  out- 
siders, felt  called  upon  to  make  a  few  strict- 
ures.     Miss   Rittenhouse,   he  understood, 
also  made  a  few,  and  they  might  compare 
deductions.     It  was  pleasant  occasionally, 
of  course,  for  varieties  of  people  to  come 
together  on  common  ground  where  artificial 
barriers  were  more  or  less  leveled;  it  an- 
swered a  useful  purpose ;  but  society,  which, 
in  a  fashionable  sense,  was  rather  thin  in 
spots,  was  nowhere  thinner  than  at  the  sum- 
mer resorts — which  did  not  prevent  the  fish- 
ii^  from  being  pleasanter  there  than  else- 
where.    He  didn't  know  but  a  man  pre- 
ferred  his   society   to   be   a'  little  thin  in 
warm  weather,  like  his  coats ;  perhaps  as 
good  a  way  as  any  was  to  take  a  quantity 
of  it   very   thin   in    summer,   and   almost 
none  at  all  in  winter :  which  had  been  his 
custom.     He  had  not,  however,  been  so 
situated  of  late  years  that  he  could  have 
much  of  it  in  winter  if  he  had  chosen.    He 
had  not  been  in  its  vicinity.     Another  thing 
which  he  thought  interesting  was  the  throng 
of  young  people  such  as  was  then  saunter- 
ing along  the  sidewalk.     Where  were  they 
all  going  ? 

"  They  are  on  their  way  to  the  rocks," 
said  Corbin.  "It  is  the  thing  to  do  on 
Sunday  afternoons.     Everybody  goes." 

"  It  is  the  view,"  said  Anne. 

"  Then  suppose  we  go,"  Slade  proposed : 
"  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do." 

"  What,  now  ?  "  the  girl  asked,  as  Corbin 
had  done. 

The  rocks  were  a  point  a  half-mile  distant, 
approached  by  a  path  leading  over  a  high, 
bleak  portion  of  the  shore;  and  Annf 
glanced  off  in  that  cool  and  inviting  direc- 
tion. Two  forms,  no  bigger  than  nine-pins» 
were  just  disappearing  over  the  blu£^  and 
from  that  distance  seemed  to  be  stepping 
from  the  horizon  plump  into  the  sea;  but 
even  with  that  destiny  in  view  there  was  a 
suggestion  of  content  in  the  diminution  ^^ 
their  figures  and  their  final  loss  to  the  world 

The  daughter  of  Henry  Sage  Rittenhouse 
had  found  herself  assenting  almost  with  feel- 
ing to  Slade's  love  for  the  salt  air,  forsaibg; 
for  big  tents,  and  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
and  she  w^as  conscious  of  a  amtinued 
unanimity  when  he  proposed  to  add  * 
stroll  to  the  present  entertainment  1" 
some  confusion  she  put  up  her  hands  to  ^ 
braids,  her  Paris  hat,  her  turquoise  locket, 
and  finding  nothing  at  these  points  to  de- 
tain her,  she  looked  for  objection  to  CorbD. 
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>orbiii,  however,  stared  at  the  h'ght-ship, 
nd  with  the  end  of  his  cane  corrected  the 
bwnwaid  tendency  of  his  mustache.  Then 
he  glanced  at  the  more  homely  but  sturdier 
enUeman  who  had  taken  her  wrap,  and 
le  loss  in  declining  seemed  greater  than 
ie  imprudence  of  accepting. 
As  they  crossed  the  withered  lawn,  and 
'bile  still  in  the  shadow  of  the  house,  Slade 
lised  his  buff  umbrella  and  holding  it  over 
er  completed  his  appropriation  of  her  corn- 
any  ;  and,  thus  bereft,  the  ex-senator's  son 
edined  to  be  of  the  party,  and  left  them  at 
le  entrance  to  his  own  hotel.  He  was  a 
ifle  bewildered  as  he  gazed  from  the  steps 
t  the  lessening  shapes  of  his  former  com- 
anions.  From  the  moment  of  the  intro- 
.uction  his  connection  with  the  affair  had 
ilainly  ceased,  and  he  had  felt  himself  drop- 
ping away  till  he  became  the  stranger  and 
ilade  the  friend  and  guardian  of  Miss 
ilittenhouse.  He  watched  that  transferred 
roung  lady,  who,  in  pursuance  of  his  advice, 
iras  pitching  in  so  headlong,  till  she  and  the 
peison  with  whom  she  had  taken  up,  to  his 
3wn  displacement,  were  lost  from  the  hori- 
Eon ;  then,  murmuring  something  to  him- 
self, he  went  over  to  Slade's  hotel. 

Returning  an  hour  later,  he  repeated  an 
obscure  imprecation  with  a  still  more  ob- 
scure smile,  and,  assuming  the  air  of  a 
saunterer,  started  off  in  the  direction  his 
^^rmer  charge  had  taken ;  but  for  all  he 
discovered  she  might  indeed  have  lain  many 
fi^oms  deep. 

In  the  meantime,  Slade  proved  himself 
abundantly  able  to  fill  the  part  he  had 
wsumed.  In  those  manifold  ways  by  which 
^  in  the  early  stages  of  an  acquaintance 
*gnify  their  appreciation  of  what  is  precious, 
he  conveyed  to  her  a  sense  of  his  respectful 
?K,  of  his  social  adaptability,  of  his  varied 
jofonnation  on  subjects  suggested  by  their 
^mediate  surroundings,  and  even  of  a 
Penonal  affinity  which  precluded  her  usual 
^^onstraint  Never  had  a  sense  of  so  many 
^eable  things  been  awakened  in  her  at 
?>ce,  and  she  felt  that  the  elements  of  his 
'ifc  and  character  were  gradually  finding 
•^  subde  way  into  her  knowledge— ele- 
cts more  important  than  the  barren  facts 
^hich  she  assumed  had  been  deposited  with 
^^in,  and  which  Slade  himself  apparently 
••omed  were  in  her  possession.  Inquiry 
!*  those  points  would  have  betrayed  the 
Jjdiscretion  of  her  conduct,  and  she  waited 
^them  to  develop  with  a  calm  suspense 
^  added  to  the  interest  of  the  hour. 

Slade  reserved  most  of  them  with  equal 


calmness,  but  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
allowed  a  few  of  them  to  escape  him.  He 
told  her,  for  one  thing,  that  he  had  a  sister 
of  whom,  in  a  general  way,  she  reminded 
him. 

"  Where  is  she  now  ?  "  Anne  inquired. 

"  At  home,"  he  said ;  "  in  Baltimore.  It 
was  very  warm  in  Baltimore  when  I  left." 

And  Anne's  mind  closed  over  this  treas- 
ure. 

She  was  shortly  diverted  from  his  sister, 
however,  by  striking  another  vein  in  his 
history.  Her  mother,  she  informed  him, 
objected  to  the  small  rooms  into  which 
infinite  space  was  cut  at  the  sea-shore,  and, 
more  than  all,  to  the  hooks  on  the  sides  of 
the  walls,  which,  she  declared,  made  it  like 
sleeping  in  one's  closet. 

"  She  likes  rooms  to  be  very  large,"  said 
Anne.  "  Her  own  room  is  immense.  But 
I  tell  her  it  is  warmer  now  than  her  small 
one  here." 

And  in  the  discussion  of  summer  quar- 
ters, Slade  mendoned  that  the  room  he 
had  gladly  left  had  been  furnished  in 
red:  which  deep  and  satisfactory  insight 
into  his  private  life  gave  her  a  certain 
surety  for  all  the  rest.  Her  mind  closed 
over  it,  as  it  had  closed  over  his  place  of 
residence.  Once,  in  her  younger  years, 
when  feeling  considerably  older  than  at 
present,  she  had  spent  the  early  part  of  a 
winter  evening  in  the  apartments  of  an  in- 
dulgent Scotch  gentleman.  These  apart- 
ments had  walls  in  Indian  red,  and  many 
luxurious  chairs  upholstered  in  leather  of 
the  same  hue.  A  wood  fire  blazed  among 
curious  tiles,  and  fur  rugs  slept  upon  the 
floor.  Strange  pictures  stood  out  upon  the 
dark  background  of  the  walls,  together  with 
some  outlandish  weapons  that  had  long 
survived  the  destruction  they  had  wrought 
among  Scottish  clans.  In  curtained  re- 
cesses were  crowded  book-shelves,  and  on 
a  center-table  were  pieces  of  grotesque 
bric-^-brac.  Anne  was  always  spoken  of 
at  that  time  as  a  quiet  litde  thing;  and, 
sitting  bolt  upright  in  one  of  the  luxurious 
chairs,  moving  not  a  finger  save  to  adjust 
the  petticoats  which  stood  out  about  her 
like  the  petals  of  a  many-doubled  petunia, 
she  had  looked  about  her  with  a  faithfulness 
which  fixed  upon  her  mind  forever  the 
picture  of  a  bachelor's  apartments  furnished 
in  red.  This  picture  instantly  came  up  at 
his  suggestion,  and  instead  of  the  Scotch- 
man, who  was  also  plain-featured,  she  saw 
Slade,  self-possessed  and  slippered,  scrib- 
bling at  the  table  among  the  bive-^-Vst^v:. 
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Having  thus,  in  a  barely  perceptible  point 
of  duration,  located  him,  she  gave  herself  no 
further  anxiety  about  his  home  surroundings; 
and  as  her  suspense  was  removed,  her  spirits 
involuntarily  lifted.  Walking  along  the  top 
of  the  bluff,  with  the  salt  breeze  blowing 
her  skirts  ;  with  a  white  hand,  adorned  with 
a  seal  ring,  turning  for  her  the  occasional 
stiles;  with  currents  of  thought  and  airs 
of  deference  playing  about  her,  she  felt 
strangely  exhilarated  and  conspicuous. 

Slade  at  one  time  feared  she  might  be 
tired,  but  she  was  not  at  all  tired,  she 
thanked  him,  and  it  was  far  beyond  the 
resting-places  of  strollers  whose  sentiments 
were  of  older  growth  that  they  descended 
from  their  high  pathway  and  seated  them- 
selves upon  a  lower  ledge.  Strange  craft 
went  by.  Sea-gulls  dipped  their  wings. 
Long  waves  broke  in  spray.  Off  to  the 
right  stood  a  light-house,  which  Anne  said 
she  had  not  seen  before. 

"  We  might  go  over  some  time,"  said 
Slade ;  and  the  young  girl  expressed  rare  de- 
light at  the  prospect,  provided  her  mother 
did  not  object. 

"  Of  course,"  he  replied  ;  "  we  can't  do 
what  your  mother  disapproves." 

Anne  sat  bent  forward;  the  new  harmony 
she  had  established  with  nature  appearing 
in  a  half  smile  about  her  lips,  and  as  Slade 
talked  on  indifferent  matters,  she  wondered 
she  could  ever  have  thought  his  appearance 
harsh.  His  face  made  her  think  of  the 
faces  of  gentlemen  who  had  reached  that 
point  of  value  that  leads  them  to  employ 
fine  artists  to  paint  their  life-sized  and 
florid  portraits  for  a  grateful  posterity.  She 
remembered  some  such  portrait  upon  the 
red  walls  of  the  Scotch  gentleman.  It  was 
one  of  the  Scotchman's  relatives,  and 
though  this  relative  had  left  behind  him  no 
posterity  which  he  acknowledged,  he  had  at 
least  left  his  portrait  and  a  glowing  reputa- 
tion, whose  warm  details  had  never  been 
poured  into  Anne's  ears.  She  asked  Slade 
presently  if  he  had  ever  had  iiis  portrait 
painted,  stating  the  resemblance  which  she 
saw,  and  when  he  said  he  had  not  as  yet, 
recommended  an  artist  then  engaged  upon 
her  father's. 

Of  the  artists  of  New  York  he  seemed  to 
know  something,  at  least  by  name. 

"  I  spent  a  winter  there  once,"  he  informed 
her,  "  but  it  was  some  time  ago.  1  haven't 
been  there  much  of  late  years." 

"  What  were  you  doing  there  ?  "  she  asked, 
charmed  with  his  knowledge  of  the  artists. 

*•  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  I  spent  it 


chiefly  as  a  diner-out,  and  as  a  claqutr  at 
the  Union  Square,"  and  the  recollection 
caused  him  quiedy  to  smile. 

"  We  don't  often  go  to  New  York,"  said 
Anne,  gravely. 

"  You  ought  to.     It  is  a  great  town." 

"  Where  did  you  dine  ? "  she  inquired, 
upon  further  thought. 

"  At  the  clubs,  and  with  my  ftiends. 
Then  there  was  a  little  down-town  place,  I 
remember,  full  of  dinginess  and  soupj 
smells.  I  am  not  sure  but  there  was  saw- 
dust on  the  floor ; — there  was  always  a  good 
dinner  and  better  company." 

Anne  shrank  a  litde  from  the  soupy 
smells,  though  she  took  kindly  to  the  dubs 
and  to  his  friends,  accepting  the  whole  as 
the  experience  of  a  man  who  neither  dis- 
played his  great  friends  nor  shunned  his 
humble  ones. 

"  Some  of  the  most  interesting  people  I 
have  ever  met,"  he  went  on,  "  I  have  met  in 
New  York, — as  also  some  of  the  least  inter- 
esting. A  great  city  either  sharpens  one's 
wits  or  blunts  them  It  was  those  with 
sharpened  wits  who  used  to  go  to  that  little 
down-town  place.  It  has  moved  up-town 
since.  I  confess  to  a  liking  for  people  who 
have  been  ground  pretty  close,  and  whose 
blades  have  got  a  little  worn  and  thin.  I 
don't  know  that  you  have  ever  met  any  one 
who  has  seen  a  grindstone,  but  they  arc 
the  ones  after  all  who  generally  cut  their 
way  through  and  come  out  at  the  top." 

"  There  are  other  things  beside  being 
sharp,"  insisted  the  girl,  as  in  mild  setf 
defense. 

"  Particularly  in  a  woman, — yes!"  he 
argued.  And  she  fancied  that,  though  be 
had  already  observed  in  her  the  absence  of 
that  quality,  he  might  have  recognized  otheis 
of  a  compensatory  nature.  **  Indeed,*'  he 
said,  with  further  modification,  "howercr 
effective  as  a  feature  of  wit,  sharpness  is 
a  bad  element  of  character,  only  dcsirabk 
when  confined  to  the  head  and  restricted  in 
its  action  by  warmth  of  heart." 

Anne  assented  to  the  beauties  of  that 
combination,  her  interest  in  him  lost  for  the 
moment  in  her  interest  in  the  effect  she  might 
be  producing ;  but  said  that  of  the  two  she 
preferred  the  latter  should  predominate. 

Again  he  agreed  with  her — ^for  domestic 
purposes,  though  not  |)erhaps  for  woddly 
advancement,  nor  yet  for  social  events,  like 
suppers  at  the  Cafe  Moretti,  which  was  iD 
he  had  had  in  his  mind.  And  hannS 
divested  his  profK>sition  of  personal  beaiingi 
he   spoke   in   hopefiil   admiration  of  naeo 
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we  advantages  were  slight,  whose  strug- 
\  were  continuous,  but  whose  grit  was 
reme,  illustrating  his  views  with  the  lives 
several  prominent  gentlemen,  whose  suc- 
s  had  already  obscured  their  connection 
h  the  grindstone  class.  The  chances  of 
h  men  he  thought  at  least  equal  to  the 
nces  of  those  bom  to  fortune,  and,  in  the 
It  of  the  brilliant  examples  he  cited,  she 
light  them  better. 

?&y  were  men  of  whom  she  had  heard, 
ogh  not  such  as  she  had  familiarly  met ; 
their  acquaintance  harmonized  well  with 
color  of  Blade's  walls,  with  the  liberality 
his  views,  and  the  ease  of  his  bearing, 
I  through  him  she  enjoyed  for  the  time 
ir  society.  She  enjoyed  it,  perhaps,  the 
re  in  that  way,  as  in  their  actual  pres- 
eshe  would  have  suffered  from  diffidence. 
X  was  not  till  half  an  hour  later,  as  they 
inapproached  the  hotels,  that  Anne  wished 
grounds  for  her  impressions  of  her  com- 
lion  were  themselves  a  little  more  distinct, 
ey  had  passed  by  that  time  the  bluff,  the 
tttiles,  the  rough  places  where  assistance 
s  necessary  and  small  talk  easy,  and  were 
veling  the  beaten  road  more  suggestive 
pure  reason.  Slade,  whose  eyes  wan- 
td  over  the  fronts  of  the  hotels,  had  less 
say;  and  Anne,  whose  ears  were  red  with 
olor  that  radiated  toward  her  cheek,  was 
[htly  tired.  Corbin  sat  watching  them 
n  one  of  the  verandas ;  and  upon  enter- 
her  own  gate,  she  found  herself  again 
tched.  Then,  "  If  you  will  come,"  she 
3, "  I  will  introduce  you  to  my  mother. 
'  is  on  the  piazza." 

rhe  gentleman  indicated  his  readiness  by 
oming  the  interested  manner,  which  had 
tially  fallen  off,  and  ascending  the  steps, 
rhe  introduction  this  time  was  a  tr&e 
(brie£ 

'From  Baltimore,"  Anne  added;  but 
n  this  clue  did  not  greatly  enlighten  Mrs. 
tenhouse,  who  with  raised  hand  and 
ted  lips  had  awaited  the  delayed  cere- 
ny,  and  who  looked  from  one  to  the 
er  as  if  a  mystery  whose  solution  she 
i^ned  were  involved  in  their  comrade- 

P. 

'  I  have  spent  a  pleasant  hour  with  your 
ighter,"  said  Slade, ''  which  I  shall  hope 
lepeat,  with  your  permission;"  and  his 
r  was  beyond  criticism. 
Bic  hope  was  politely  received,  but  the 
mission  by  no  means  given ;  and  when 
took  his  departure  there  was  a  moment- 
pause.  Anne  looked  off  at  the  sudden, 
nsbg  twilight,  feeling  upon  her  face  and 


thinly  clad  shoulders  the  polar  waves  which 
came  from  the  Philadelphians  in  the  vicinity. 
She  was  like  a  person  who  had  returned 
from  the  South  early  in  March,  and  whose 
relaxed  system  shrank  from  the  severity  of 
her  native  climate.  Down  on  the  rocks, 
where  the  tide  was  out,  there  lumbered  a 
cart  drawn  by  oxen,  and  two  men  in  smocks 
were  filling  it  with  sea- weed.  Anne  watched 
them  a  moment,  then,  remembering  her 
supper,  hurried  away  to  the  deserted  dining- 
room. 

But  Mrs.  Rittenhouse  was  by  no  means 
willing  to  let  this  association  pass  as  one  of 
the  many  incidental  to  a  shore  where  the 
relations  of  individuals  were  light  and  tran- 
sient, and  failed  to  excite  the  comments  be- 
stowed upon  them  in  more  organized  circles. 

"  Who  is  he?"  she  began,  coming  softly 
into  Anne's  room  later  in  the  evening. 
"  Who  is  he — ^that  horrid  man  with  so  many 
good  manners  ?  " 

And  her  own,  which  were  also  excellent, 
indicated  small  hope  that  the  answer  would 
modify  the  opinion  she  reserved. 

"  He  is  brand  new,"  replied  Anne,  con- 
scious of  its  weakness.  *'  Mr.  Corbin 
brought  him  over.     He  is  from  Baltimore." 

The  lady,  who  never  long  remained  stand- 
ing, seated  herself  with  her  arms  resting  in 
the  short,  deep  space  secured  by  the  darts 
in  her  dresses,  and  by  a  few  skillful  ques- 
tions elicited  the  meager  facts  in  Anne's 
possession, — the  accident  of  her  ignorance 
and  the  circumstances  leading  to  her  walk ; 
then  lost  no  time  in  retiuning  to  her  own 
point  of  view. 

"  Mr.  Corbin  would  be  easily  deceived," 
she  said,  *'  by  a  man  who  was  shrewd." 

"  Mr.  Slade  is  very  shrewd,"  Anne  de- 
clared, wishing  to  defend  him. 

Two  short  candles  burned  in  low  china 
candlesticks  upon  the  bureau,  shading  up- 
ward to  the  face  of  the  girl,  who  steadily 
persevered  in  her  minute  preparation  for 
the  night,  conscious  of  her  mother's  scrutiny. 

"  And  was  that  all  you  knew  before  start- 
ing off  with  him  ?  "  the  latter  inquired,  from 
the  deeper  shadows. 

**  It  is  pleasant  not  to  know, — to  find  out," 
the  daughter  affirmed. 

"  The  way  to  find  out  is  to  ask  somebody. 
I  have  already  inquired,  but  there  is  no  one 
from  Baltimore  at  this  hotel.  You  don't 
know  what  you  may  be  doing.  He  looks 
to  me  like  a  person  who  wants  to  get  on ; 
probably  he  has  already  come  a  long  way." 

"This  isn't  much  of  a  hotel,  anyway," 
observed  Anne,  and  looking  in  th^  ^J^^^s^  ^^ 
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added,  with  half  a  smile :  "  The  way  to  do  is 
to  get  under  the  biggest  tent  there  is." 

"  The  biggest  tent !  " 

"Where  there  are  the  most  people, — 
where  there  is  the  most  going  on,"  she  ex- 
plained. "We  might  almost  as  well  be  at 
home  as  to  be  here." 

"  Better,  p>erhaps.  At  home  one  may  at 
least  know  whom  one  meets." 

"  He  knows  some  people  that  we  do," 
said  Anne,  rallying  once  more  in  his  de- 
fense, and  she  mentioned  the  names  of  one 
or  two  of  those  contemporaries  whose  char- 
acters Slade  had  analyzed. 

"  Did  he  say  that  he  knew  them  ?  " 

"  He  spoke  of  them." 

"  We  don't  know  them,  either,"  Mrs.  Rit- 
tenhouse  returned. 

"  One  might  almost  think  it  something 
serious,"  cried  the  girl.  "  He  has  only  been 
here  once.    He  may  not  come  back  again." 

"  He  will,  if  he  is  what  I  think  he  is,"  the 
lady  concluded. 

But  to  Anne's  chagrin,  the  next  day  almost 
passed  without  his  proving  the  correctness 
of  her  mother's  judgment,  or  giving  her  an 
opportunity  to  corroborate  her  own. 

A  wavering  system  of  rotation  existed  at 
the  pier  with  regard  to  the  hops,  and  the 
one  that  night  was  given  at  the  hotel  of  the 
Philadelphians.  It  was  almost  over.  A 
number  of  the  young  guests  of  other  houses 
had  come  out  of  the  darkness  and  passed 
into  it  again  at  an  early  hour.  Mrs.  Ritten- 
house  and  her  coterie  had  already  retired  to 
rest,  and  the  band  was  blowing  its  last  bars 
above  the  roll  of  the  serious  sea,  when  Anne 
reluctantly  rose.  Just  how  far  she  would 
have  gone  was  not  determined.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  she  had  her  home  in  Arch  street 
in  view ;  but,  looking  again  along  the  piazza, 
where  a  few  of  her  robust  townswomen  still 
sat,  she  saw  Mr.  Slade  and  his  friend,  who, 
as  before,  seemed  inclined  to  include  these 
festivities  among  the  mild  recreations  of  the 
day.  As  they  approached,  they  glanced  in 
the  successive  windows  at  the  few  flitting 
forms.  She  had  not  recovered  from  the 
shock  the  sight  gave  her,  or  decided 
whether  to  resume  her  seat  or  go  to  her 
room,  when  she  became  aware  that  she 
interrupted  Slade's  path,  and  that  he  was 
bowing  before  her,  hat  in  hand.  His  friend 
passed  on,  apparently  not  finding  what  he 
sought. 

"  Is  it  over  ?  "  Slade  asked — ''  the  hop  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is,"  she  answered ;  "  you 
are  late."  And  sometiiing  exquisite  in  this 
chiding  made  her  repeat :  "  You  are  late." 


Slade  looked  once  more  into  the  half- 
deserted  room;  then  bowed  again. 

"  I  am  not  too  late,"  he  said, "  unless  jrou 
are  going ; "  and  he  arranged  two  chain,  as 
on  his  former  visit,  and  again  inquired  where 
her  mother  was. 

"  She  retires  very  early  when  she  can," 
Anne  informed  him,  as  she  seated  herself 

"  And  sleeps  in  the  afternoon  ?  " 

"  She  isn't  very  strong,  and  almost  even- 
thing  tires  her.  She  rarely  leaves  the  hotel 
She  thinks  it  very  restful  here, — too  restfiiL 
I  should  say." 

Slade  thought  he  could  understand  hor 
she  might  find  the  place  a  trifle  heavy;  and 
the  glance  he  permitted  to  wander  to  some 
groups  near  by  seemed  to  regard  them  as 
bodies  which  might  permeate  with  tiiat 
essence  a  large  reach  of  space.  The  inti- 
mation that  she  was  not  of  that  number, 
but  rather  a  person  of  lively  and  origioat 
impulses,  under  temporary  suppression,  was 
a  compliment  which  she  resolved  to  desent 
as  their  acquaintance  went  on.  She  told 
him  the  names  of  some  of  the  ladies,  their 
standing  at  home,  and  the  result  of  a  com- 
parison made  among  them  that  day  as  to 
the  relative  sizes  of  their  arms  above  the 
elbows, — which  Slade  seemed  to  find  moie 
amusing  than  she  expected. 

She  then  asked  if  there  was  any  one  b^ 
sides  himself  at  the  pier  from  Baltimore: 
but  there  was  no  one  whom  he  knew. 

"  I  know  very  little  about  Baltimore,"  said 
Anne.  "  I  know  very  little  of  any  ooc 
there  except  the  Bonapartes." 

"  Do  you  know  the  Bonapartes?"  ^ 
inquired. 

"Not  personally,"  she  replied.  "It has 
always  seemed  like  a  foreign  city,"  she 
reflected. 

"  You  should  come  abroad  and  sec  us." 

"  Somehow  the  South  seems  fiirther  off 
than  any  other  point  of  the  compass,"  the 
girl  went  on.  She  fancied,  however,  that 
Baltimore  was  a  romantic  place, — ^portup 
on  account  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 

"  They  are  certainly  in  one  sense  roman- 
tic," he  returned ;  and  he  touched  upon  some 
of  the  facts  of  their  later  lives  with  a  hand 
which  gently  rubbed  the  tarnish  from  theff 
glory,  then  rubbed  it  back  again.  He  spoke 
of  old  Jeromes  and  young  Jeromes,  and  of 
the  ups  and  downs  of  their  fortunes ;— most 
of  which  had  passed  into  newspaper  litera- 
ture, and  some  of  which  was  embtloDcd  in 
obituaries.  He  described  their  houses,  their 
appearances^  on  the  street,  their  unoocopa- 
tions,  the  hours  they  kept^  the  hoises  thef 
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^e,  their  appearance  at  the  theaters.  ''  It 
ftainly  romantic,"  he  concluded. 
Then  there^  was  Lord  fialtimore/'  Anne 
jested,  "  and  those  sisters  who  made  a 
ation  in  London, — one  married  Lord 
Lesley." 

nd  Slade,  it  seemed,  though  apparently 
a  yowig  man,  was  also  a  friend  of  these. 
called  them  by  name  and  described 
1  in  a  way  that  agreed  with  the  account 
e's  governess  had  given.  H e  mentioned 
a  few  other  names  which  she  respect- 
'  recognized  as  historic ;  and  after  spend- 
half  an  hour  in  these  circles,  she  uncon- 
usly  assumed  a  slight  elaboration  of 
iner,  such  as  those  ladies  might  have 
Q,  and  such  as  Slade  himself  seemed  to 
e  caught  from  the  lords. 
There  are  some  of  those  old  people  still 
"  he  said.  "  They  have  white  hair  and 
ir  velvet  coats,  and  cut  their  finger-nails 
points.  They  are  very  ornamental  in 
ir  way."  There  was  something  in  his  tone 
oh  jarred  upon  Anne,  and  she  closed 
fiin  she  had  been  aristocratically  waving. 
They  are  the  foreign  ones,"  she  main- 
led.  And  though  Slade  had  not  the 
tefit  of  her  line  of  thought,  she  next 
ed,  somewhat  irrelevantly,  if  his  family 
t  Scotch. 

t  seemed  she  was  not  far  wrong  geo- 
phically;  and  without  hesitation,  which 
;lit  have  implied  a  lack  of  any  great  num- 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  his  known 
cstiy,  he  mentioned  Wales  as  their  origi- 
seat. 

'So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  however,"  he 
led,  "  I  think  we  are  tolerably  American- 
L  I  am  afraid  that  knowing  me  will 
ract  somewhat  from  your  opinion  of  our 
'.  I  am  neither  foreign  nor  romantic.  I 
a  struggling  American." 
'But  I  don*t  know  you  very  well.  I 
m  comparatively  little  about  you,"  she 
tted. 

Then   I   should   leave  myself  to  your 
gbation." 

Struggling  for  what  ?  "  she  asked. 
For  the   good   things  of    this   world. 
7  seem  to  me  to  be  worth  having,  and 
di  having  in  considerable  quantities." 
I    don't    know,"    reflected    the    girl. 
'hat  are  the  good  tilings  ?  " 
You  certainly  would  not  think  of  relin- 
lung  them." 

I  don't  know,"  she  repeated.  "  I 
ht" 

What  would  you  consider  their  equiv- 
HB  ?  "  he  asked. 


But  she  refrained  from  fixing  their  values, 
as  he  had  done  from  mentioning  their  de- 
nominations. 

At  that  moment  young  Corbin  went  by, 
coming  for  that  purpose  across  the  side- 
yard  from  the  piazza  of  a  neighboring 
hotel.  Slade's  back  was  toward  him,  and 
Anne  was  too  absorbed  to  see  him  till  he 
was  close  to  the  spot  where  they  were  sit- 
ting, and,  finding  her  still  imder  the  tute- 
lage she  had  preferred  the  day  before,  he 
again  smiled  as  in  illness  and  passed  on. 

'^  Speaking  of  people  who  are  foreign  and 
romantic,"  said  Slade,  taking  no  notice  of 
him,  "  I  have  a  friend  here  whom  you 
ou^ht  to  meet.  He  is  an  Englishman, 
which  doesn't  say  much  for  his  romantic 
qualifications.  But  he  is  here  for  romantic 
purposes.     His  name  is  Barney." 

**  I  have  seen  him." 

"  He  isn't  yet  Americanized ;  I  am  doing 
what  I  can  for  him.  The  only  trouble  with 
him  is  that  he  is  the  victim  of  his  excellent 
circumstances.  He  is  too  rich  and  indo- 
lent to  take  proper  care  of  himself." 

"  Why  do  you  think  I  would  like  a  man 
who  was  rich  and  indolent  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"I  didn't  say  you  would  like  him.  I 
said  you  ought  to  meet  him." 

'^  I  shouldn't  like  him.  I  shouldn't  get 
on  with  him.     He  is  too  much  like  me." 

"  Ah !  "  said  Slade,  "  you  have  but  two 
faults." 

"  I  hope,"  returned  Anne, — and  here  the 
activity  of  her  cerebrum  culminated, — "  I 
hope  that  your  charity  is  large." 

"  I  think  it  will  cover  you,"  he  answered, 
cheerfully. 

Meanwhile  the  music  had  ceased;  the 
lights  in  the  ball-room  had  been  put  out ; 
one  by  one  the  ladies  in  Chuddah  shawls 
had  borne  themselves  away,  and  the  clerk 
had  more  than  once  appeared  in  the  door- 
way. These  signs  were  lost  upon  Miss 
Rittenhouse,  but  not  upon  her  visitor,  who 
acknowledged  them  by  taking  his  leave. 

It  was  marvelous  to  Anne  how  many 
things  happened  while  she  talked  with 
Slade — how  tides  came  in,  and  tides  went 
out ;  how  people  scudded  away,  and  ate 
and  slept;  how  proprieties  changed  to 
improprieties,  and  the  future  supplanted 
the  present ;  how  thousands  of  things,  like 
sands  in  an  hour-glass,  slipped  silently 
through,  leaving  her  still  stationary  ! 

Once  witiiin  her  little  chamber,  she 
locked  the  door  and  stood  for  a  moment 
by  the  window,  musing  in  the  dark. 

One  of  the  peculiar  fealuxe!^  ol  \i«  xv^^ 
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acquaintance  was  that  it  was  so  entirely  her 
own.  It  was  as  if  she  had  stepped  acci- 
dentally out  of  the  circle  to  which  she  be- 
longed, and  suddenly,  in  the  great,  motley 
throng  of  outsiders,  had  discovered,  un- 
aided, a  remarkable  person.  The  exact 
qualities  that  made  him  worthy  of  remark 
were  not  easy  to  define,  but  she  contrasted 
the  feeling  he  awakened  with  the  dozing 
induced  by  the  many  counterparts  of  young 
Corbin  who  had  formed  the  mass  of  her 
associates.  This  feeling  made  her  akin  to 
the  brilliant  and  dashing  young  ladies  at 
whose  feet  society  kneeled,  and  gave  her  a 
taste  of  the  wicked  pleasures  of  encourage- 
ment and  fascination  to  which  those  charm- 
ing creatures  were  addicted.  There  had 
long  existed  an  impression,  even  in  her  own 
mind,  that  her  conduct  in  these  matters  was 
hampered  by  principles  such  as  rarely  re- 
strain the  more  socially  gifted;  but,  as  she 
looked  out  upon  the  distant  light-ships 
throwing  their  beacons  far  and  wide,  no 
thought  of  prudence,  principles,  or  conse- 
quences marred  her  delicious  agitation  or 
interfered  with  her  plans  for  its  progress. 
He  would  be  at  the  beach  in  the  mornings, 
at  the  hops"  in  the  evenings,  and  between 
these  distant  periods  there  might  be  times 
when  he  would  seek  her  at  her  hotel  and 
draw  her  farther  toward  the  vortex  in  which 
he  seemed  to  live.  It  was,  in  effect,  the 
social  vortex  to  which  she  had  looked  for- 
ward in  coming  to  the  sea-shore,  though  in 
anticipation  it  had  been  formed  by  a  large, 
gay  company,  circulating  in  couples  by  day, 
and  waltzing  in  couples  by  night.  The 
large,  gay  company,  however,  did  not  in- 
clude her  in  its  giddy  whirl,  but  left  her 
standing  on  a  far  and  quiet  circumference. 
Neither  did  it  seem  to  include  this  intelli- 
gent stranger,  this  struggling  American  from 
Baltimore — a  fact  which  to  her  sense  left  it 
poor  and  weak  and  slow,  and  which  trans- 
ferred the  real  center  of  interest  to  that 
quiet  rim  where  she  and  Slade  hovered. 

She  lighted  her  candle,  and  the  young 
girl  shadowed  in  her  glass  like  a  Hallow- 
e'en specter  had  a  smiling  mouth,  dark, 
tumbled  hair,  and  eyes  without  a  shadow. 
The  transformation  was  almost  too  sudden, 
and  dropping  her  eyelashes  she  thoughtfully 
stuck  her  pins  in  her  cushion  in  rows. 

She  was  quite  correct  in  her  surmise  that 
he  would  appear  at  the  beach  the  next 
morning  at  the  hour  when  the  summer 
visitor  refreshed  its  worn  body  in  the  surf. 
She  went  early  and  took  her  seat  in  front 
of  that    section  of  the  bathing-houses  set 


apart  to  her  hotel,  from  which  post  she 
could  review  the  light  procession  streaming 
along  the  rude,  continuous  piazza. 

The  day  was  clear  and  fair,  with  a  breeze 
which  seemed  to  be  bringing  something. 
Soon  after  eleven  o'clock  it  brought  Mr. 
Slade  and  his  inseparable  companion,  and 
their  light  umbrellas  seemed  to  serve  as 
sails  urging  their  deliberate  steps.  They 
were  concerning  themselves  with  the  crowd 
in  the  surf  and  the  crowd  on  the  strip  of 
beach  rather  than  with  those  on  the  piazza, 
and  they  passed  the  deal  chair  on  which 
Anne  Rittenhouse  sat  in  commotion  without 
seeing  her. 

They  had  reached  that  stage  of  manhood 
which  frequents  least  the  fashionable  shore, 
and  which  made  them  conspicuous  among 
the  striplings  whose  powers  were  still  en- 
veloped in  adolescence,  and  among  the 
fathers  of  families  who  had  crossed  the 
meridian.  As  they  moved  on  down  the 
piazza,  a  little  whisper  rose  from  some 
quarter  and  followed  them,  and  several 
heads  nodded  in  their  direction. 

The  strip  of  beach  was  dotted  with  gay 
awnings,  with  children  digging  wells,  with 
nurses  in  white  caps,  with  pretty  women 
in  brilliant  toilets,  with  exquisite  youths 
in  white  flannel,  with  bathers  in  fisintastic 
attire,  both  dry  and  wet,  crossing  and 
recrossing  from  the  shelter  of  their  rooms  to 
the  shelter  of  the  waves;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Anne  left  her 
companions  and  strolled  down  to  the  mar- 
gin where  the  sand  was  damp. 

Pursuing  her  slightly  conspicuous  way 
with    meandering  steps,   the  white  fringe 
of   her    parasol    waving    above    her,  she 
showed  herself  a  person  of  original  impulses 
by   extending  her  walk  to  the  stretch  of 
beach  beyond  the  line  of  bathers.    It  was 
the  beach  which  she  knew   to  be  fall  of 
the  song  of  sandpipers  and  of  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  a  sentimental  nature.    It  was  abo 
full,  on  this  occasion,  of  a  circumambieDt 
sunshine  and  of  the  soft  lapping  of  spent 
breakers.   Here  and  there  were  a  fewprome- 
naders  and  persons  in   bathing  costume^ 
who  were  correcting  the  chill  of  the  water 
by  running  upon  the  sand ;  and  here  and 
there  a  pony  phaeton  trundled  along  th« 
edge  of  the  foam.     It  was  one  of  Ac  latter 
that  finally  checked   Anne's  impulse,  by 
trundling  up  and  insisting  that  she  shooki 
enter.     Its  occupants  were   Philaddphian^ 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  gainsay;  and 
they  rolled  on  between   the  sand  dunes 
which  obscured   the  beach  from  view;  so 
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that  Anne  never  knew  whether  or  not 
SUide's  genius  had  led  him  at  the  same 
time  toward  the  circumambient  sunshine 
and  the  air  that  was  plaintive  with  the  song 
of  sandpipers. 

She  learned  that  night,  however,  that  he 
had  been  at  her  hotel  in  the  afternoon,  and 
that  his  visit  had  been  rewarded  by  a  con- 
versation with  her  mother. 

"  He  came  at  the  same  hour  he  found 
so  favorable  on  Sunday,"  the  lady  remarked, 
*^  but  he  said  nothing  about  contemplating 
a  call  upon  you.  He  desired  to  create  the 
impression  that  his  card  was  meant  for 
somebody  else.  He  said  he  was  expecting 
firiends  who  would  stop  here.  He  will  ex- 
pect them  all  summer,  but  you  will  find 
they  wont  come.  I  tremble  to  think  of  the 
accidents  by  land  and  sea  which  will  detain 
them." 

But  she  did  not  tremble;  she  smiled 
instead. 

Anne  smiled  more  deeply  still,  turning 
her  face  away  for  that  purpose. 
"  I  guess  not,"  she  replied. 
They  were  in  a  small  reception-room  fur- 
nished with   a  brilliant  carpet  and   chan- 
delier, to  which  a  sofa  and  a  few  chairs  had 
been   added.     Mrs.   Rittenhouse   was  far 
fix)m  comfortable  in  one  of  these,  but  her 
disaffection  toward  the    furniture  was  for 
the  time  being  lost  in  the  striking  corre- 
spondence  she   discovered  between    their 
surroundings   and   the    new    acquaintance 
thrust  upon  them. 

"  He  is  what  one  might  expect,"  she 
went  on,  addressing  the  back  of  her  daugh- 
ter, who  stood  at  the  window.  "  He  is  in 
very  bad  taste." 

And  she  glanced  at  the  American  Brus- 
sels of  large  pattern,  and  at  the  green  chan- 
delier, as  if  she  recognized  him  in  these 
similar  products. 

"  He  is  not  so  very  homely,"  observed 
tbe  daughter,  who,  in  her  turn,  seemed  to 
Ke  him  in  the  broad  face  of  nature. 

"  Don't  be  deceived.  He  acts  as  if  he 
were  particularly  handsome,  but  he  is 
dreadful.  He  mingles  the  manners  of  a 
Septleman  of  ease  with  those  of  an  enter- 
pnsmg  commercial  traveler.  He  isn't  a 
person  whom  it  is  safe  to  take  at  his  own 
'^oation,  and  he  is  plainly  indisposed  to 

Eve  us  the  benefit  of  any  other.  He  should 
^ve  known  better  than  to  get  a  little  fel- 
w  like  Corbin  to  introduce  him.  He  is 
too  oU  for  that.  He  told  me  this  after- 
Jtoon  that  Corbin  had  gone  off  on  a  yacht- 
^  excursion  up  the  coast.     I  am  afraid 


there  were  explanations  which  he  hesitated 
to  make.  He  has  gone,  it  seems,  without 
coming  to  say  good-bye  to  us." 

"  He  is  offended  with  me,"  declared 
Anne,  still  preserving  a  remnant  of  her  con- 
fident smile.  ''  He  is  offended  with  me  on 
account  of  Mr.  Slade.  He  had  asked  me 
to  go  out  with  him  that  afternoon,  and  I 
forgot  it." 

"  There  were  a  number  of  things  which 
you  forgot.  If  he  was  offended,  he  is 
taking  a  fine  revenge." 

Mrs.  Rittenhouse  was  a  still  handsome 
woman,  who  never,  by  any  chance,  failed  to 
present  to  view  a  careful  and  elaborate 
coiffure.  She  had  a  soft  voice,  soft  hands, 
soft  lips,  and  soft  skin ;  and  it  was  the  care 
of  her  life  to  preserve  the  general  soft 
texture  of  herself  and  her  daughter  from  ail 
possible  rude  contact. 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  happened  to  miss 
my  nap  this  afternoon,"  she  went  on,  "  and 
I  fancy  he  didn't  know,  either;  but  he 
made  the  best  of  it.  He  seated  himself 
without  waiting  to  be  asked,  and  proceeded 
to  make  himself  as  agreeable  as  he  knew 
how.  His  knowledge  of  that  art  is  very 
good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go 
far  enough, — or  rather,  it  goes  too  far ;  he 
overdoes  it  He  is  a  man  who  wants  to  get 
on,  and  he  goes  too  fast." 

"  If  that  is  all  he  wants,  I  don't  even  see 
why  we  might  not  help  him." 

"  We  don't  know  anything  about  him, — 
about  his  standing." 

"  We  might  give  him  one,  if  necessary, 
and  not  miss  it,"  observed  the  daughter, 
again  addressing  the  broad  face  of  nature. 

"  My  dear,"  expostulated  Mrs.  Ritten- 
house, from  the  region  of  the  carpets  and 
chandelier,  "  you  would  soon  find  that  his 
scheme  for  attaining  it  was  comprehensive 
enough.  The  progress  of  those  schemes  at 
these  places  is  very  rapid." 

The  young  girl  said  nothing;  but  the 
elder  did  not  agree  with  her  that  it  was  a 
pleasant  place  for  the  conversation  to  end. 

"It  seems,"  she  continued,  **  that  there  is 
a  large  family  of  Slades,  who  are  excellent 
people,  but  they  live  in  Chicago.  Didn't 
he  tell  you  he  was  from  Baltimore  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  assented  Anne,  glad  of  something 
positive. 

"  I  happened  to  mention  Miss  McDer- 
mott,  who  visited  Philadelphia  from  Balti- 
more, you  remember,  and  he  said  he 
thought  he  had  met  her.  Wasn't  she  tall  ? 
No,  I  told  him,  she  was  short.  Well,  he 
said,  perhaps  she   was  ratVvei  ^oiV^ — ^^xv^ 
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fair.  Wasn't  she  quite  fair?  You  know 
she  is  dark, — short  and  dark.  He  had 
never  even  seen  her.  Then  he  asked  if 
there  weren't  two  of  them,  but  unfortu- 
nately there  is  only  one.  He  couldn't  get 
a  foot-hold,  and  was  obliged  to  admit  that, 
if  he  had  met  her,  he  didn't  remember  her. 
He  didn't  go  much  in  society.  I  couldn't 
find  any  one  that  he  knew,  except  by  hear- 
say, and  he  finally  explained  that  he  hadn't 
been  in  Baltimore  much  of  late  years, — 
that  he  didn't  live  there,  in  fact,  but  only 
near  there ;  and  he  gave  the  name  of  a  ver}' 
small  place.  I  had  never  heard  of  it.  He 
couldn't  be  the  man  from  St.  Louis  ?  " 

"  That  is  it ! "  cried  Anne.  "  That  is  why 
you  don't  like  him!  It  is  on  account  of 
what  Mr.  Corbin  said.  He  said  there  was 
nothing  in  it;  but  you  wont  believe  him. 
You  wont  let  him  take  it  back.  He  can't 
get  it  back.  You  wont  let  go  of  it.  It  is 
that  story.     What  offends  you  is  the  cheap- 


ness of  things,  the  dampness,  the  briny 
smells.  It  is  these  bams  of  hotels ;  it  isn't 
Mr.  Slade." 

"  You  are  sony  you  were  not  here,"  pur- 
sued the  lady,  struck  by  her  subdued 
excitement.  "You  forget  how  new  you 
are  in  judging  men.  This  Mr.  Slade  is  a 
man ;  he  is  not  a  boy.  He  must  be  over 
thirty.  He  spoke  of  things  before  the  war. 
He  seemed  to  prefer  talking  on  general 
topics  rather  than  about  himself  or  his 
friends.  It  is  possible  that  he  thought  my 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  one's  self 
agreeable  as  deficient  as  his  was  redundanL 
He  didn't  stay  long.  I  certainly  did  not 
ask  him  to  repeat  his  visit." 

"  What  did  you  ask  him  to  do  ? "  d^ 
manded  the  girl. 

"  I  was  perfectly  polite,  but  I  trust  I 
wasn't  cordial." 

"He  wont  come  back,"  Anne  said,  in 
the  same  unusual  tone. 


(To  be  continued.) 


"NO    MAN'S   LAND." 


Who  called  it  so?     What  accident 

The  wary  phrase  devised? 
What  wandering  fancy  thither  went. 

And  lingered  there  surprised  ? 

Ah,  no  man's  land!  oh,  sweet  estate, 

inimitably  fair. 
No  measure,  wall,  or  bar  or  gate, 

Secure  as  sky  or  air  I 

No  greed,  no  gain ;  not  sold  or  bought, 
Unmarred  by  name  or  brand : 

Not  dreamed  of,  nor  desired,  nor  sought. 
Nor  visioned,  "  no  man's  land." 

Suns  set  and  rise,  and  rise  and  set, 
Whole  summers  come  and  go : 

And  winters  pay  the  summer's  debt, 
And  years  of  west  wind  blow : 


And  harvests  of  wild  seed-timet  fill, 

And  seed  and  fill  again: 
And  blossoms  bloom  at  blostoiOB'  will, 

By  blossoms  overlain : 

And  day  and  night,  and  night  md  dayt 
Uncounted  suns  and  moons, 

Hy  silent  shadows  mark  and  stay 
Unreckoned  nights  and  noons: 

Ah,  "  no  man's  land,"  hast  thou  a  lover, 
Thy  wild  sweet  charm  who  sees? 

'i'he  stars  look  down :  the  birds  fly  ofcr, 
Art  thou  alone  with  these? 

Ah,  "no  man's  land,"  when  died  Ajl^ff* 

Who  left  no  trace  to  tell  ? 
Thy  secret  we  shall  not  discovefp 

The  centuries  keep  it  well! 
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Both  Americans  .iiid  English,  I 
think,  apply  the  term  "  waterinj;- 
place  "  to  resorts  on  the  Bea-sliore  as 
well  as  to  the  springs  of  the  interior; 
but  the  French  discriminate :  thosi' 
who  go  seaward  go  to  "les  £ains," 
those  who  seek  the  springs,  whether 
for  drinking  or  bathing,  go  "  aitx 
Eaux."  So,  tliough  we  do  not  bathe. 
it  was  to  the  baths  at  Etretat  that  we 
in  June, — a  party  of  three,  :i 
brother,  sister,  and  little  yellow  dog, — 
to  recover  health  and  spirits  aftiT 
eight  sunless  months  spent  in  Paiis 
and  its  neighborhood. 

We  found  at  Etretat  scenery  and 
air  of  the  best,  ease  of  life,  good  com- 
pany, all  one  couhl  ask  for  sumnivr 
pleasure — at  least,  for  those  who  rebel 
against  the  demands  and  restrictions 
of  fashionable  society.  As  yet  it  is 
far  from  being  fashionable;  few  tides, 
I  think,  ami   tliosc  chkfl^  MiawLvKxnt, 
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were  inscribed  on  the  casino  list  in  the  big 
black  book  which  the  old  women  and  the 
extremely  young  men  were  incessantly  study- 
ing. 

When  I  learned  at  the  end  of  our  stay 
that  the  place  had  been  full  of  Roumanians 
and  Wallachs,  chased  from  tiieir  homes  l)y 
the  unpleasant  ways  of  Russia  and  Turkey, 
I  regretted  that  I,  too,  had  not  studied  it,  that 
I  might  have  been  aware  of  and  have  more 
scientifically  observed  such  curious  neigh- 
bors. We  had  been  told  the  place  was  the 
resort  of  the  theatrical  world, — Faure  apd 
Offenbach  had  villas  there, — and  the  infer- 
ence was  that  manners  might  be  somewhat 
startling ;  but  we  found  that,  to  the  un- 
sophisticated foreign  observer,  this  world 
in  its  summer  guise  does  not  differ  from  the 
ordinary  world,  and  one  confounded  it  with 
the  well-to-do  middle  class  from  Paris, 
Rouen,  and  Havre,  who  appeared  to  make 
the  principal  part  of  the  company.  There 
were  English,  Americans,  and  Russians,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  for  they  are  everywhere ; 
(jermans  and  Spaniards,  too,  and  Creoles — 
even  a  family  of  unmistakable  negro  type. 
If  one  could  have  known  them  all !  But 
])erhaps  they  would  not  have  seemed  so 
queer  as  one  would  wish. 

The  town  itself  is  an  ugly  little  place, 
built  of  dark  flints  and  dingy  bricks.  The 
roofs  are  of  slate,  and  the  whole  coloring  so 
dull  one  would  think  it  at  the  mouth  of  a 
coal-pit.  But  its  situation  is  lovely.  It 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  valley,  full 
of  groves  and  gardens,  which  is  cut  sharply 
in  the  high  table-land  that  forms  this  part 
of  Normandy.  This  high  land  meets  the 
sea  in  hold  white  cliffs,  sisters  in  beauty 
to  the  opal  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
stretches  inland  in  level  lines,  broken  only 
by  the  curious  dark  groves  of  the  Norman 
farm-yards.  Inclosing  the  little  bay  and 
beach,  these  cliffs  reach  out  in  headlands 
to  protect  the  town  from  wind,  and  so  take 
the  force  of  the  winter  storms  that  they  are 
worn  into  arches  and  pinnacles  of  fantastic 
form,  of  which  numberless  pictures  are 
always  in  progress  by  artists  of  all  ages  and 
all  degrees  of  merit,  from  Boldini  and  Lan- 
delle  down  to  little  girls  in  embroidered 
hats  and  boys  in  blue  sashes. 

The  beach  is  of  shingle  and  falls  away 
rapidly,  the  tides  in  their  coming  and  going 
constantly  changing  its  incline — now  sweep- 
ing it  down  into  one  smooth  basin,  now 
building  it  up  into  a  sharp-cut  shelf,  on  the 
edge  of  which  you  stand  and  look  down 
into   the  clear   waves  breaking  just  under 


your  feet.  I  have  never  seen  this  charming 
effect  of  the  "brimming  sea"  before;  the 
bay  the  cup,  the  shelf  the  edge  of  it,  and 
the  living  green  beauty  of  the  water  spark- 
ling and  foaming  within.  Each  quarter 
of  the  beach  has  its  own  peculiar  life. 
The  washerwomen  have  possession  of  the 
western  end;  next  come  the  fishing-boats, 
and  then  the  bathing-ground,  with  casino 
and  terrace  at  the  top  of  the  beach,  and 
rows  of  "  cabines,"  out  of  which  come  at  the 
bathing  hours  the  oddest  figures  you  can 
find  in  broad  daylight  anywhere.  Still 
farther  to  the  east,  beyond  the  bathing- 
place,  there  stretches  a  long  way  under  the 
cliffs  the  only  quiet  part  of  the  beach. 
Sometimes  they  take  the  unwilling  horses 
there  to  plunge  and  dance  in  the  waves; 
sometimes  the  boys  make  unconventional 
water-parties  there;  but  usually  it  is  quite 
deserted,  and  in  the  fresh  early  day  it  is 
delicious  in  its  still  remoteness. 

The  town  is  ugly,  as  I  have  said,  but  the 
outskirts  are  full  of  gay  gardens,  and  villas, 
and  trees.  Most  of  the  villas  are  to  be 
hired,  and  all  are  named :  Villa  Georgette, 
La  Chauffrelle,  Villa  Orphee  (Offenbach's), 
La  Sonnette  du  Diable,  Val  Fleuri,  etc 
Others  are  startling  in  their  broad  English 
— Tiny  Cottage,  Sphinx's  Cottage,  Betsey's 
Villa!  Bad  taste  is  cosmopolitan,  and 
makes  the  two  worlds  kin.  Turrets  rest  on 
verandas,  and  terraces  on  ridge-poles,  here, 
as  they  might  in  America;  and  here  was  built 
on  a  rock,  in  1865,  the  towered  castle  with 
a  cannon-ball  deeply  bedded  in  its  grw^ 
gate. 

The  town  proper  is  cut  by  dirty  lanes, 
one  or  two  wider  ones,  and  one  "  Grande 
Rue,"  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  wide,nanfled 
Alphonse  Karr,  in  honor  of  the  discovertf 
of  Etretat.  Almost  every  house  has  lodg- 
ings to  let,  empty  shops  are  fitted  up  tf 
*•  apartcmentSy^  and  I  noticed  two  thatched 
boats,  papered  and  carpeted,  ready  for  the 
unwary  citizen  of  John  Gilpin's  turn  of 
mind.  Looking  into  the  rooms  in  passingt 
one  was  surprised  to  see  how  attractive 
they  appeared,  even  in  most  unpromising 
neighborhoods.  The  universal  white  mus- 
lin curtains  give  an  air  of  taste  to  the  poor- 
est dwelling,  and  I  can  understand  what 
a  long-time  resident  in  Paris  meant  whcD 
she  said  windows  without  these  curtains 
gave  her  the  same  impression  as  a  woman 
without  a  collar.  The  French  apparently 
have  no  objection  to  bad  smells  and  no 
fears  of  bad  drainage.  Nice  brick  bouses, 
with  every  appearance  of  luxurious  arrange- 
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stand  side  by  side  with  the  original 

ed  cottages,  sharing  the  odors  of  the 

gutters  and   the   surrounding  back- 

:  place  and  people,  of  course,  have  lost 
all  their  individuality  since  they  were 
ered,  twenty  years  or  so  ago,  but  they 
tain  the  common  Norman  love  of  fine 
ards  full  of  china.  The  old  quaint 
if  oak  have  long  been  sold,  and  they 
brand-new  ones  now.     The   china  is 

gaudiest,  and,  cunously  enough,  al- 
jelonged  to  the  grandmother  of  the 
t  owner.  We  never  had  anv  direct 
f  selling  made  to  us,  but  they  had  a 
ng  way  of  ringing  the  plates  as  they 
ated  on  their  age  which  seemed  to 
a  habit  of  discussing  prices.  One  of 
lie  villas  has  a  noted  collection  of 
Rouen^  and  one  soft  summer  evening 
Itched  through  the  vine-draped  win- 
\{  La  Chaumi^re  two  old  ladies  gos- 

over  their  dessert  by  candle-light, 
00m  whose  walls  were  covered  solid 
ilates. 

*tat  is  comparatively  cheap,  though, 
charms  become  more  known,  it  will 
change.  Its  distance  from  the  rail- 
las  preserved  to  it,  until  now,  some- 
of  simplicity.  The  hotels  are  com- 
le,  but  in  nowise  elegant.  Many 
;  find  their  lodgings  in  the  village 
ake  their  meals  at  the  tables  d'hote, 
sunny  moniing  the  court-yard  where 
/ed  was  a  cheerful  sight,  the  little 
occupied  by  coffee-drinkers,  waited 
a  dozen  or  so  of  white-capped  young 
n  with  flying  strings,  whose  names 
ed  wonderfully  romantic  :  "  Celes- 
'  '' Ermance  I ''  ''  Aglae  !'' 
ire  are  many  pretty  walks  and  drives 
be  downs  and  through  the  cart-roads 
connect  the  farms,  but  we  liked  best 
which  kept  near  shore,  where  we 
see,  on  one  hand,  the  green  turf  and 
'  earth  of  the  cliff  edges  against  the 
'  sea,  and,  on  the  other,  the  level  lines 
ray  grain  and  greener  crops  stretch- 
ito  the  distant  softness  of  the  interior. 
ere  surprised  to  see  what  good  walk- 
any  French  people  are.  'Fiie  exceU 
of  English  habits  of  walking  in  all 
ers  has  been  so  preached  to  Amer- 
vomen  that  they  have  come  to  have 
Ml  that  the  feet  of  all  other  nations 
sarly  useless.  One  of  our  neighbors 
»le  was  a  huge  Parisian,  Chevalier  of 
egion,  husband  of  a  portly  lady,  and 

of   the  smallest   dog   I   ever  saw. 


which  appeared  daily  in  a  fresh  toilet  of 
blue  or  pink  or  red  ribbon-bow  on  the 
top  of  his  fluffy  head.  They  used  to 
walk  their  three  leagues  before  breakfast 
every  day,  little  dog  and  all,  *'  pla)dng 
with  the  wind,"  they  said.  France  is  the 
paradise  for  small  dogs.  What  we  are 
kindly  accustomed  to  call  the  frivolity 
of  the  French  makes  them  gentle  and 
thoughtful  masters  to  small  creatures.  One 
day,  I  heard  a  heavy  sigh  under  my  win- 
dow and  the  tinkling  of  a  little  bell,  then  a 
deep  voice,  saying :  "  Well !  Thou  hast 
had  thy  promenade,  my  cherished  one !  " 
Of  course  I  looked,  and  saw,  shining  red 
under  his  umbrella,  a  short,  fat  man,  pre- 
ceded by  a  shaved  poodle.  They  were  on 
their  warm  way  down  from  the  cliffs,  where 
he  had  been  toiling  for  the  creature's  bene- 
fit. I  thought  it  very  charming,  as  well  as 
funny.  The  French  are  fond  of  calling 
poodles  "  mees  *'  or  **  meesy." 

The  small  church  at  Etretat  is  extremely 
interesting, — even  beautiful.  Most  of  the 
nave  is  old,  even  for  Normandy ;  the  arches 
round  and  low,  resting  on  simple  pillars  of 
great  size,  some  of  the  capitals  still  showing 
the  early  basket-work.  The  side  aisles  are 
extremely  low ;  the  narrow  windows  are  set 
in  deep  embrasures,  and  heavily  barred  and 
grated.  This  part  of  the  church  looks  very 
stern,  though  the  yellow  stone  of  which  it  is 
built  gives  it  a  soft  and  cheerful  light.  The 
nave  has  been  lengthened,  and  a  lantern 
tower  added  in  pointed  Gothic,  whose  sharp 
upspringing  arches  contrast  curiously  with 
their  older  companions.  There  are  various 
interesting  "  bits," — a  tiny  niche,  some  odd 
capitals  here  and  there,  the  somewhat  rare 
arrangement  of  the  clustered  columns,  and 
so  on, — but  it  was  best  as  a  whole,  full  of  the 
solemn  strength  and  uplifting  beauty  one 
asks  for  in  a  church.  The  cure's  house  and 
garden  lie  at  the  portal,  and  there  was  a 
cheery  going  in  and  out  of  himself  and  the 
sacristan  and  various  dependents,  giving  to 
the  soft  quiet  of  the  place  a  home-like  aspect, 
which  was  good  to  note.  It  was  good  to  sit 
there  in  the  sunny  mornings,  to  watch  the  poor 
old  women,  bent  with  age,  who  sat  so  long 
and  still,  and  to  ponder  on  the  past  history 
of  the  place  and  its  still  living  intricacy  of 
beauty.  One  morning,  as  I  sat  in  the 
shadow,  a  tall  gentleman  and  a  tall  lady 
entered  the  church  for  about  ten  steps, 
looked  about  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
turned  and  went  out;  and  as  they  went, 
with  that  intonation  which  our  brethren  of 
the  island  use  when  they  \v\?»V\  \.o  VYvVveci-aXfe 
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that  soitiothiiif;.  imt  IioiiiL'  Knulish.  is.  then-- 

old   man  wanJcrs  up  ami  down,  stopiw::; 

foru,  of  lill!i-  wonli.  I  h.-anl  liim  s.ny,  ■'  \tvi 

liefort-  every  woman  lie  meets,  esclaimini;: 

small":  and  ilie  lall  b<ivaiis«LTf<[.  ■' Vorv." 

"  Ueantifiil  ia.lyl  eighty-six  years!  "    }t»}^ 

lim    1    -.It  sv.ii|>:itliv  iR.m  Ihe  little  oM  w<>- 

in  a  friendly  tone  of  etniality,  suggest  lliatii 

iiiaiL  ill   n   whiiL-  iiiyht-tai),  \\\\o  swq.t  tlic 

w.ml.l  he  well  for  them  to  have  a  litdeM'-'. 

cliunli  ■lut   i.mc   iiiortiiiij;  when  1  «as  <lra«- 

and  the  man  who  officially  gathers  tii>  ti.c 

in^  tlK-re.  and  luok  iiiikIi  pains  l<i  s|.ari-nic- 

ill-sniellinj:  thinLjs  from  oft'  the  beach  »:;. 

llic   <hisl.     At    first    shu    i>r.ii.-iulei!    In    l>e 

st(i|i  beside  you  and  rctouiit  that  facl,  iii"i 

mi"k-;t.  niiii  s(iiik.:  nf  ilu'  iliiinli  as  ^i-kkX 

show  \-.iu  his  unsavory  trophies,  ami  «uit- 

L-ii(nit;h  fnr  liic  inutitrv,  I'lit  rvn  (■■  i.otii|iare 

I  ne\'er  heard  a  more  expressive  sound  nsf' 

with  tlK-  rint-  .in    oiil's.  ■■  where  the  altars 

his  grunt,  when  he  s;tw  we  .^ihould  s.\\x  h:ii! 

arc   all    fjlovvln-  with   thiwcrs.  ami   the   Ma- 

d.niiias   have  sm:h  siiluuii.l   .Imhcs  1"      lint 

foreifiii  avarice. 

«1k-ii  sIk-  iouiki   1    r.allv  lh..uylit  ii  liL-aiHi- 

When  we  fir^t  arrived  «e  were  muth  iir- 

liil.  shr  t;r,-«-  .[uilc  <<jiitiiieiitial,  ].iil  her  rnsv, 

].re>se<l  willi  the  iKjliteness  of  the  childirn. 

wi/.'Ueil    fa..e   .lose   t.i  iiiiiie.   aiu!   loUl  me 

all   the  little  lilue  blouses  wished  us  gooJ- 

ho«-  viTV  .>l(l  it  was.  liMW  Ihey  were  iK't  ri.li 

.lav    in  such   pretty  ways;    but  tlic  "or.e 

eru.iiLih 't.i   (h.   ;ill   that   is   iiee.Ierl.  at  oii<e. 

Mill :  ■■  whiih  often  jumped  out  with  its  linit 

I'lit   eaili  year   they  do  stnuuthinL;  M  re|iair 

ilovi-n  foot,  in  spite   of  fear   of  the  h*- 

il.  ■■Linii  IL  lioes  on  ;;rii\viiif,'   nohler."      Siuh 

sjioiled  the  pleasure.      I  was  atlually  startW 

a   i.hra-e   lur    her   In    use!      1    think  1  must 

by  the  fieri  e  demand  for  sous  niiide  hytnK^ 

have  lieeii  in  a  ilairvnyunt  Male,  snn.e  [  im- 

nmning  after  the  diligeiu-e;  they  were  com- 

■ terst'M"!   her.  >|ieakin^   her  Mran-e  iiatnis, 

munists  in  small,  already. 

uiiliunt   ;iny   teeth.     She  w;is  a  .lear  little 

It  is  hard  t'j  descriln:  the  attractivene-'*'-'' 

tiling — 1  iii.tiire,  in  her  c;ii>  -.'.wA  lihie  (iress, 

ihe  bathing  scene,  so  iiiiidi  of  it  lies  in  ili< 

with    her   |iink    .  he.ks.  ami   her  l.n.om.      I 

beauty  of  the  little  bay.     The  beach  is  >■«?; 

have    not   .-.-.ise.!    In   reiinl   that    I   .li.l  n..t 

i^lcan.  no  uglj-,  ill-.smelliiig  rolLs  of  se.i-»L"- 

have  a  >ou  .ir  twn  to  nive  her  a   little  pleas- 

about; the  green  water  comes  softly  in" 

ure  :   for  they  are  all  Vea.ly  to  a.  tejit  sous, 

,nire   and    sparkling.      The   beach  shdy 

whether   tliev  ask    for   thein   or  not.      Si^iis 

very  rapiilly,  and  the  spci-tators  sit  as  il'Ji 

hv  the  rna.l  si<le  sav  that  "  liei;j;int;  is  for- 

;i    show,    one  above   another,   comfotisWf 

hahlen   in   this   dei^trtinenl  "■  i   Imt   they  jjet 

stret.;hed  on   the  clean   pebbles,  seeing  all 

ihv  licltcr  of  that — they  '■  dislingnisli."   One 

without  trouble.     Here,  shaded  under  F>»- 
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'  every  hue  from  white  to  rtd,  many 
hours  watching  their  fellou- -creatures  ' 
ing  in  the  water,  coiiiinenting  on  [heir 
lOis, an d exai 111 ninj^nuu- comers,  i'hcrc 
e  mingled  pleasuri^s  of  beautiful  sceii- 
elidous  air,  personal  ease,  the  satisfac- 
fseeing  others  appear  ridiculous  while 
re  quietly  respectable,  ami  full  store  of  , 
ial  for  gossip,  which,  of  cuunse,  was  , 

used,  thougii  what  we  heard  was  of 
ildest  and  most  Christian  kind.  I 

■ough  this  chattering  crowd,  white-  '• 
figures  with  hideous  head-<lresses  come 
ig  down,  absolutely  delightful  in  odtli- 
>f   figure    and    movement,   especially 

the  wind  seizes  tliem.  The  batliint!-  > 
vait  for  them  at  the  water's  edge,  take 
lese  white  wrajipers,  and  henceforth  i 
je  them  like  dolls  or  babies,  i>nly  prac-  ; 
swimmers  bein^  allowed  to  go  outside  i 
NO  boats  anchored  thirty 
shore.  <.)ne  has  a  curiou 
nizing,  in  hLs  striped  r 
,  the  man  who  lives  over  the  hah 
Hs  shop,  op[>usite  the  iiotcl,  and  feels  1 
k1  to  see  how  well  lie  dives.  Then  ; 
surprising  to  see  what  an  excellent  i 
ner   is   the  fai  womnn  with  a  hooked 

who  or<liiiarily  walks    so    heavily  on  I 

Hrma,  rlad  in  a  red  dress  and  red-soled 

and    bearing   a    red    ]>Lirasol  in    her  j 


or  forty  feet 
IS  interest  in 
ed-and- 


pudgy,  white-gloved  hand.  But  most  con- 
founding sight  to  Saxon  eyes  is  the  heavy 
black  mustache,  who  owns  the  smallest 
poodle  in  the  town  and  leads  him  by  a 
red  ribbon,  and  is  now  to  lie  seen  cMng- 
ing  convulsively  to  the  bathing-man,  whose 
hand  is  under  his  chin,  as  he  patiently 
tries  to  teach  him  to  swim.  The  contor- 
tions of  those  unwise  enough  to  try  the 
torture  of  walking  barefttot  on  the  shingle 
are  irresistible.  I  defy  the  best  heart  not 
to  laugh  when  a  bearded  young  English- 
man gives  in,  anil  creeps  up  on  hands  and 
feet;  or  a  dignilied  gentleman,  of  mature 
age,  submits  to  be  brought  up  pickaback 
hy  one  of  the  bathing-men.  These  men 
live  in  the  water  the  summer  through,  yet 
one  has  sitrvi\'ed  to  reach  his  seventieth 
year,  and  he  gay  stilt.  They  keep  up  a  con- 
stant chatter,  and  feel  they  fill  a  place  in  the 
world's  eye.  So  they  shout  to  the  far-ofi" 
swimmers,  and  clap  for  a  good  dive,  and 
encourage  all  without  ceasing. 

Their  health  is  carefully  looked  after  by 
the  ins|iector  of  the  baths ;  ihey  are  not 
allowed  to  go  in  for  two  hours  after  eat- 
ing, and  drink  no  caw  de  vie,  but  "cosy" 
themselves  with  wann  milk  before  going  to 
bed.  Two  of  them  bear  the  singular  name 
of  /Jphire,  and  one  wonders  how  such  a  bit 
of  classicality   drifted    up  to  this  northern 
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shore.  When  the  waves  are  high,  the  few 
bathers  are  forcetl  to  liavc  a  rope  around 
their  waists,  or  be  lield  by  their  hands  in  the 
surf;  and  we  saw  a  most  amusing  struggle 
between  a  resentful  Englishman  anil  the 
iKithing-inen  asserting  their  authority.  They 
conquered,  and  he  walked  like  a  criminal 
into  ihe  water.  I  have  no  doubt  he  swears, 
to  tilts  day,  whenever  lie  thinks  of  it. 

.Among  the  pleasures  of  the  beach,  and 
one  not  t')  be  despised,  is  that  of  throwing 
stones.  It  was  droll  to  see  that  it  had  its 
hours,  as  well  as  ihc  bathing — atYer  break- 
fast and  after  dinner  every  one  on  the  beach 
threw  stones.  Some  filled  holes,  some  tried 
with  a  second  to  hit  a  first  before  it  fell, 
some  tontenteil  themselves  with  hitting  the 
sen,  but  tlic  same  devotion  moved  them 
all;  antl  soon  the  hidden  necessity  seized 
you,  too,  anil  you  became  one  of  the  band. 

Next  to  this  ijuarter  of  bathing,  and  chat- 
ting, and  leisure  comes  that  of  the  fishing- 
boats,  with  all  their  attendatit  quaintnesses. 
Here  it  is  all  work,  but  what  you  may  call 
gentle  work,  niih  plenty  of  talk  and  rest 
between  whiles.  No  one  hurries.  There 
is  \m  aiichorajie,  and  ca<b  time  the  boats 
return  tliey  are  pulled  up  ilie  btaih  by 
means  of  whining  capstans  there  to  lie 
saMy  till    they  are  sliil    down   again  with 


much  commotion  for  the  next  dur^  Ui| 
The  pulling  up  is  always  an  affiur  woit 
watcb.ing.  The  spokes  of  the  camtBa  ai 
pushed  slowly  around  by  men  and  womei 
The  tiling  creaks  and  moans,  and  ihe  boi 
creeps  uj>  the  beach  to  the  dry  line.  1 
must  be  very  hard  work,  and  some  cnlig^i 
ened  destroyer  of  the  picturesque  will,  n 
doubt,  soon  teach  them  better  ways. 

In  the  spring  the  fleet  sails  to  the  Nort 
Sea  for  herring,  and  in  the  winter  ab  ^ 
men  go  ofT  to  the  great  ports,  even  a 
far  as  Hamburg,  to  ship  for  the  cod  fisb 
cries.  These  are  times  of  dismal  anziet; 
for  the  women.  Hie  Society  for  MntualAit 
has  a  thatched  boat  on  the  beach,  nicel; 
fitted  up  with  seats  inside,  aod  hoe  thi 
wives  of  the  captains  sit  waiting  when  thi 
fleet  is  reported  near,  to  give  wimtng  V 
the  other  women.  Many  a  tale  of  loss  (k 
tliey,  have  to  hear.  Even  in  midsammer 
we  saw  before  us  a  scene  of  watching  imlic- 
ative  of  distress.  What  were  they  n-aiiinil 
for  ?  \Vas  the  boat  to  bring  in  food  to 
hungry  children,  or  what  had  hapjwneii* 
But  before  we  could  reach  them  they  »*rc 


is  the  men's  holiday  seM"'' 
n  tliey  make  but  short  trips  each  i^I- 
spend  the  rest  of  the  lime  in  wWin^ 
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fejiairing  neis  and  mendiug  Uieir  boais  boats,  which  arc  one  of  the  marked  charac- 

"^  la<Jt!c.     I'.ach  twat  lias  one  hundred  lerislics  of  the   place.    They  arc   patched 

^  iwemy   nets.     One   hunchbacked  old  ;  and  weather-stained,  and,  from  ihcir  Bhaiie. 

"^n  was  always  aX  work  on  them  on  the  may  have  been  the  craft  of  tlie  immediate 

^•^li.  nnd  there  he  had  done  the  same  for  '  descendants  of  the  vikings,  when  they  gave 

thirty  years.     Behind  this  lively  scene,  next  up  llie  griffins'    heads  at    their  prows  and 

^  the  rtind,  was  an  irregular  line  nf  old  took    lo    fishing   instead    of    \\a'[r5\Tv%    Ocvs 
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coasts.  They  are  roofed  with  mossy  thatch, 
out  of  which  grow  grass  and  flowers  in 
which  there  was  always  busy  Hfe  of  birds, 
even  grass  sparrows'  nests,  I  think.  These 
boats  are  used  as  store-houses  for  nets  and 
tackle.  St.  Sauveur  is  the  patron  of  fisher- 
men, and  on  his  frte  there  was  a  grand 
service  in  the  church,  music  by  tlie  dreadful 
village  band,  and  a  qurte  by  the  demoi- 
selles Offenbach.  It  was  curious  to  see  such 
a  name  posted  on  the  church  door  as  taking 
a  part.  Perhaps  they  kept  off,  by  such  pious 
offices,  the  danger  from  their  father's  evil 
eye.  Every  one  in  Etretat  believed  he 
had  it,  on  account  of  the  cold  and  sinister 
exj^ression  of  his  large  blue  eyes.  After 
the  service,  the  sailors  carried  to  every  house 
the  cakes  which  had  been  blessed  by  the 
priests.  These  were  dressed  with  sugar 
lambs  and  birds,  and  there  was  a  tall  cano|)y 
of  flowers  over  them.  I  think  the  sailors 
got  a  good  deal  of  money,  at  least  from 
foreigners.  The  French  are  decidedly 
careful  of  their  small  change.  The  men 
grew  very  cheerful  with  the  healths  they 
drank,  and  became  quite  intimate  and  com- 
plimentary. After  this,  there  was  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  custom-house  corps,  consisting  of 
six  men,  and  a  procession  of  everybody, 
j)receded  by  the  town  band,  each  instru- 
ment of  which  went  independently  through 
the  music.  We  had  still  greater  gayeties 
when  Monsieur  Casimir  Perier  was  made 
dej)uty,  and  there  were  illuminations,  and 
the  band  from  Fecamp  came  over  to  assist 
PLtretat's  in  playing  the  Marseillaise  in  his 
garden.  It  seemed  a  very  innocent  thing 
to  do,  yet  how  little  while  ago  it  would 
have  been  sedition  !  We  were  at  Etretat 
ten  weeks,  and  during  that  time  there  were 
six  gay  holidays  \>hen  nobody  would  do 
any  work.  One  ot'  them  was  the  day  of 
**La  Premiere  Communion,"  when  the  pro- 
cession of  boys  and  girls  in  white  went 
singing  uj)  the  hill  at  the  edge  of  the  sea  to 
the  chaj)el  at  the  top,  there  to  receive  their 
sjn-cial  jjlessing. 

In  the  summer  the  women  a])pear  to  be 
harder  worketl  than  the  men  :  thev  not  only 
wash,  l.)iit  they  helj>  j)ul]  u])  the  ])()ais  and 
mcn<l  the  nets.  They  have  possession  of 
one  end  of  the  l)each,  not  only  to  <  over 
great  spaces  with  white  things  drying,  but, 
curious  to  see,  to  wasli  there.  As  the  tide 
falls  tlu-y  appe:ir  from  tlie  town,  carrying 
hu'^e  bundles  on  tlu-ir  shoulders  and  spades 
in  tlieir  h;nids.  They  go  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  sea  antl  ihure  dig  their  unpromptu 
uasji-tubs,    which    fill    at    once   with  sweet 


water — the  last  trickling,  possibly,  of  the 
stream  which  long  ago  flowed  out  of  the 
valley.  One  would  say  the  natives  of  the 
place  never  sleep  at  all  in  summer.  Both 
fishermen  and  washerwomen  keep  the  hours 
of  the  tide,  and  one  can  hear  the  squeaking 
of  the  capstans,  and  see  the  glimmer  of 
lanterns,  at  any  time  of  night  the  sea  de- 
manils.  One  of  the  women  told  me  the)* 
were  often  too  tired  to  eat,  but  would  fell 
asleep  for  two  or  three  hours  till  they  woke 
with  a  start  to  be  off  to  the  beach  again.  The 
weights  of  wet  linen  they  carry  are  enormous. 

It  is  a  pity  they  have  given  up  their 
old  ( ostume ;  a  jmmitive  white  night- 
cap is  the  nearest  approach  they  haw. 
About  mourning  they  are  very  punctilious. 
I  met  a  funeral  procession  one  day  which 
exceeded  in  gloom  anything  I  had  ever 
seen.  The  women  were  shrouded  in  long 
black  cloaks  with  hoods,  and  walked  iu 
close  lines;  they  seemed  to  darken  ever)- 
face  as  they  passed.  I  wondered  if,  in 
Japan  (is  it  ?),  a  procession  clothed  in  green 
would  have  the  same  effect,  or  one  in  white 
in  China.  The  women  here  grow  old  cariy, 
for  their  hard  work  tells,  but  some  of  the 
faces  were  very  attractive  with  good-nature 
and  intelligence.  I'he  artist  of  our  party, 
painting  among  the  drying  fidds  of  the 
beach,  had  a  talk  with  one  of  them  about 
the  education  of  her  son,  who  wished  to 
learn  Oreek  and  Latin,  and  her  statement 
of  reasons  why  English  or  German  woold 
be  better  for  him  was  entirely  to  the  poinL 
What  a  place  in  which  to  hear  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  new  education  ! 

In  contrast  to  the  beach,  theySiiS»sris  voy 
solitary,  at  least  to  some  people,  fiut  those 
who  enjoy  sea  and  sky,  and  wild  flowers 
nestling  in  the  grass,  and  sweeping  gulls, 
and  sot't,  distant  sounds  of  counoy  liK. 
find  the  high  cliff-edges  full  of  companion- 
sliip.  Those  who  have  the  key,  who  be 
lieve  there  is  some  kinship  in  all  X^vsA 
some  {)urpose,  too,  can  recall  many  an  hour 
whose  sweet  serenity  came  from  a  sense  ol 
finest  symi)athy  with  dumb  and  what  « 
call  inanimate  nature.  The  fine  air  of  the 
downs  is  absolutely  indescrilwible. 

I  u.se  the  word  downs,  yet  1  think  thai 
word  is  properly  applied  only  to  large  iraci^ 
of  high,  uncultivated,  turfy  ground;  whereas 
here  such  ground  is  limited  to  a  strip  .<!0»i«^" 
times  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  sometime 
muc  h  less,  aUmg  the  cliffs,  and  to  patcht'> 
(»n  the  valley-sides  where  the  gorse  .1"'^ 
broom  and  scrub-oak  have  too  strons;  •* 
hold   t«)    be    rooted    out.     The  rest  of  th<^ 
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id,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  lies  ripening 

Ihe  summer  sun,  one  wide  sweep  of 
«n  and  yellow  and  olive  and  tawny. 
>es  my  reader  know  Normandy  ?  The 
tn-houses  and  buildings  are  inclosed  to- 
:her  by  lines  of  trees,  in  spaces  varying 
:ording  to  the  wealth  and  extent  of  the 
Heir's  possessions.  These  spaces  have  no 
lis  or  fences,  or  rarely  so,  and  these  only 
parts,  but  trees  grow  on  high,  mossy 
iks,  making  a  defense  both  from  intrusion 
1  the  weather.  Sometimes  there  are 
eral  rows,  and  among  them  valuable 
ber  is  cut  and  replaced,  as  carefully  as 
I  German  forest.     Within  the  inclosures 

farm-yard  scenes  are  admirable — every- 
ere  the  most  artistic  coloring  and  disorder, 
ich  first  delights  your  eye  and  then  throws 
I  into  a  sort  of  sympathetic  despair  at 

misery  of  living  in  it,  which  would  of 
irse  much  puzzle  the  owners.  There  is 
end  to  the  pictures  that  may  be  made 
such  a  place.  Long  yellow  bams  with 
ssy  roofs  lie  here  and  there,  and  piles  of 
w,  and  duck-ponds.  Women  draw  water 
stone  wells  with  arched  iron-work  over 
m;  the  grandmother  spins  in  the  sun; 
ly-colored  cocks  and  hens  are  pecking 
ler  a  bright  blue  wagon,  and  little  pink 
\  nose  jerkily  in  the  grass.  Calves  are 
lered  under  the  apple-trees,  loaded 
;ons  are  coming  in  from  the  harvest 
mgh  the  gate- way,  and  there  is  a  view  of 
sea.  It  was  in  that  one  that  we  made 
friendly  acquaintance  of  an  old  woman 
picturesque  as  her  surroundings.      She 

bent  as  nearly  double  as  an  old  fairy, 
ith  rheumatism,  I  suppose,  and  no  won- 

considering  the  dampness  of  all  about 
— but  she  was  very  lively  and  intelligent, 

we  were  struck  by  the  aptness  of  her 
arks    about    the    picture    in    progress. 

appreciated  its  good  points  with  evi- 
t  pleasure.  She  was  much  interested 
n  we  told  her  we  were  Americans : 

That   country   is    pretty   far   off,    isn't 

•I 

i^e  told  her  how  many  days  we  were  on 
sea,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we 
rd  it  satisfactorily  commented  on  : 
Bon  Dieu  !  how  long ! " 
he  wanted  to  know  if  we  had  trees  and 
n,  and  groaned  over  our  long  winters 
snow.  The  dignity  and  sweetness  with 
ich  she  bade  us  good-bye  was  de- 
atfiil. 

riic  farms  near  the  sea  are  less  flourishing 
ui  those  a  mile  or  so  inland,  and  the 
losures    are     smaller.       The    tree-tops 


are  swept  by  the  winds  into  long  slants, 
which  oflen  make  an  outline,  as  of  some 
huge,  dark  monster  resting  on  the  warm 
fields.  The  trees  look  very  old  and  mossy; 
many  are  almost  bare  of  leaves.  What  will 
they  do  when  these  really  die  ?  Will  they 
plant  new  ones,  and  wait  long  years  while 
they  grow  in  the  sea-wind  ?  Or  will  the  spirit 
of  change  lead  them  to  try  something  new, 
and  probably  ugly  ?  Meanwhile,  they  stop 
the  gaps  with  sheaves  of  the  colza  plant, 
after  the  seeds  have  been  beaten  out  in  the 
fields,  and  these  gray  masses  among  the 
trees  are  in  themselves  beautiful  patches  of 
color. 

One  longs  to  take  one  of  these  farm-yards 
in  hand,  and,  with  taste  and  neatness,  make 
it  into  a  little  paradise,  with  all  the  beasts 
around.  The  farm  we  most  liked  to  visit 
lies  on  the  heights  to  the  east.  Near  it  is  the 
ugly  chapel,  which  so  cruelly  fails  to  be  the 
pretty  Norman  structure  it  ought  to  be,  in 
such  a  situation.  Though  very  old,  it 
might,  belfry  and  all,  have  come  out  of  any 
New  England  builder's  brain,  and — so  far 
as  one's  eyes  allow — one  leaves  it  out  of  the 
view.  It  seemed  to  be  especially  the  haunt 
of  sailors,  as  such  high  chapels  looking  over 
the  sea  usually  are ;  and  it  is  fitting  that  the 
first  sight  they  have  of  home  should  be  the 
church  where  candles  are  burning  and  prayers 
being  said  for  their  safety.  There  were 
always  these  little  lights  twinkling  on  the 
altar-railing,  and  many  offerings  at  the  feet 
of  the  statues,  and  one  or  two  pictures  of 
ships  in  the  last  stages  of  storm,  which  yet, 
no  doubt,  did  come  to  shore,  and  men  who 
were  in  them,  and  knew  what  they  had  been 
through,  drew  these,  which  told  the  story  in 
a  way  not  to  be  scorned,  though  everything 
in  form  and  color  was  wrong. 

The  farm  belonged  to  a  rich  lady  of  Rouen, 
and  the  tall  farmer  hired  and  enriched  it  at 
his  own  expense.  His  wife  told  me  that  it 
had  been  much  run  down,  and  I  spoke  of 
the  pleasure  of  making  things  better.  "  Yes, 
we  were  put  into  the  world  for  that,"  was 
her  answer.  She  always  had  something 
good  to  say,  though  she  had  no  teeth  to  say 
it  with.  She  was,  perhaps,  not  more  than 
thirty-five.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
thrifty  farms  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
interior  of  the  cottage  looked  really  clean, 
which  is  rare  here.  The  arrangement  of  the 
kitchen  recalled  what  I  had  read  of  those  in 
the  East.  'A  low  platform,  covered  with 
blue-and-white  tiles,  ran  the  length  of  the 
room,  and  the  pots  and  pans  rested  orv  tVve. 
coals  in  a  hollow  in  t\\e  mVdOX^,     K^  X^cvfc 
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rest  of  the  space  seemed  to  be  useless.  It 
was  pleasant  to  sit  in  the  shade  and  see  the 
farm-work  going  on  in  such  a  i)icturesque 
place,  to  watch  the  calves  browsing  under 
the  apple-trees,  and  the  ducks  careering  over 
their  pond.  Though  it  gave  a  startling  turn 
to  one's  thoughts  to  see  a  farm-boy  come 
in,  and  first  wash  his  face  in  this  green- 
and-brown  puddle,  and  then  proceed  to  fill 
his  jug  for  luncheon  with  the  same  !  They 
often  suffer  much,  on  these  downs,  for 
want  of  water  to  drink,  even  out  of  duck- 
ponds. 

Best  of  all  was  to  lie  on  the  grass  in  the 
fields,  or  on  the  edges  of  the  cliffs,  and  listen 
to  the  larks  and  the  rustling  grain — no  other 
sounds  near.  There  are  but  few  of  those 
dark,  rapid  creatures  which  crowd  our  grass 
and  absorb  one's  thoughts.  Here  one  can 
lie  in  it  in  peace — even  sleep  there ;  and 
there  was  nothing  two  of  us  liked  better 
than  this  form  of  doing  nothing.  Etretat  is 
certainly  a  lovely  place ;  but  perhaps  its 
greatest  merit  is  the  air,  fresh  and  full  of  life, 
yet  so  fine  and  soft.  To  New-Englanders, 
accustomed  to  shrivel  up  when  the  wind 
comes  from  the  east,  it  was  a  constant  sur- 
prise to  feel  the  north-west  wind  come  in 
from  the  broad  ocean  as  a  soft,  attractive 
guest,  that  added  a  pleasure  to  life. 

Those  unwise  enough  to  be  energetic  in 
summer  can  find  numerous  expeditions. 
People  were  always  going  off  on  long  tramps, 
and  coming  back  quite  red.  There  is  the 
Fontaine  dc  Mousse^  where  a  stream  trick- 
ling out  of  the  face  of  the  cliff  covers  it 
green  with  pendent  moss,  in  lovely  contrast 
to  the  yellows  and  creamy  tints  of  the  stone. 
Then  there  are  two  c/tauJrofts,  where  the 
waves  boil  into  superb  spray ;  and  Yport,  a 
little  fishing-village,  worse  than  Cologne 
with  the  smell  of  dead  fish  at  low  tide,  yet 
wonderfully  pretty.  Most  famous  of  all  is  the 
trip  to  San  Juan,  to  see  "  La  Belle  Ernes- 
tine," now  an  old  woman,  keeping  a  restau- 
rant whose  walls  are  covered  with  verses  and 
sketches  by  famous  people.  There  are  vil- 
lages with  pretty  church-towers  everywhere 
among  the  fields,  but  none  in  ruins,  and  no 
abbeys  nor  castles.  Only  the  gables  of  a 
forj  built  by  Napoleon  wiien  he  was  threat- 
ening England,  and  now  used  as  a  coast- 
guard station,  1  believe.  Tiiese  coast-guards, 
who  have  their  places  as  a  reward  for  merit, 
are  a  very  fine  set  of  men.  Their  faces  were 
keen  and  intelligent,  and  singularly  pleasant. 
I  liked  to  meet  them  dropping  down  the 
hill,  heavily  armed,  their  guns  slung  ready 
SLt  ihefr shoulders;  they  were  a  most  attract- 


ive representation  of  the  power  of  tbe  law. 
We  were  told  there  was  very  little  smuggling, 
and  again,  that  there  was  a  great  deal ;  so 
perhaps  they  might  have  some  exciting 
stories  to  tell.  Their  lairs  on  the  ciiff-dgcs 
do  not  seem  to  imply  a  perfectly  quiet  life. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  about  these  diffe  that, 
when  the  sun  shines  long  on  them,  they 
crack  with  the  sound  of  musketry. 

The  manners  of  the  people  among  them- 
selves are  very  polite.  No  matter  how  poor, 
how  ragged,  or  dirty,  they  are  always**  Mon- 
sieur "  and  "  Madame."  They  seem  ven" 
kind  to  the  children,  using  the  prettiest 
names,  ''Afa  bdUy'  ''Ma  banned'  ''Ma  pttik 
fillt\^^  They  use  the  second  person  singB- 
lar  to  them,  and  to  animals,  too,  and  ii  hada 
very  gentle  sound.  Even  the  rough  boys  were 
capable  of  politeness,  though  they  consider 
artists  fair  game,  and  would  crowd  and  gaic 
with  an  intimate  persistency  which  made  a 
sensitive  nose  a  burden.  A  joke  was  the 
best  weapon  of  defense.  The  beach  is  the 
play-ground  of  the  town  ;  the  children  wan- 
dered about  and  played  their  games  in  the 
midst  of  the  fine  company.  The  anistoi 
the  party  had  some  political  talks  with  tiie 
farmers  and  fishermen,  some  of  whom  com- 
mented  shrewdly  on  men  and  affairs;  buto 
general  they  seemed  quite  indifferent  as  to 
the  form  of  government — they  wanted  sta- 
bility. He  was  much  impressed  by  the  con- 
stant reference  to  the  value  of  work.  **A^ 
courage  I  '*  was  often  their  greeting,  as  thcj 
passed  him  at  early  hours  under  his  umbrelU: 
"all  the  world  must  toil." 

The  casino  is  like  all  other  casinos,  I  sup- 
pose. To  us,  it  seemed  the  abode  of  chat- 
tering dullness,  in  spite  of  plays  and  concerts 
and  '*  petits  cha^aux,^^  To  one  thing— fttsn 
air — every  one  there,  except  English  and 
Americans,  had  great  objection.  Leavingthe 
door  open  on  a  crack  as  you  entered  was  a 
trick  that  was  vain ;  some  one  immediately 
shut  it,  and  darted  a  look  of  defiance  at  the 
barbarian  who  had  put  them  in  such  dangei- 
The  dressing  was  extremely  simple ;  go«i* 
were  short,  and  hardly  a  silk  one  was  seen. 
Fragile  elegancies  trailing  in  the  dust  were 
unknown.  But  all  wore  heels  of  the  high- 
est ;  even  the  excessively  fat  women— w 
whom  there  were  more  than  I  ever  bcfort 
encountered— tottered  about  on  these  heeb. 
Perhaps  they  were  Wallachs.  Sometime 
they  seemed  to  be  in  the  majority,  so  moA 
was  one  occupied  in  considering  their  vast- 
ness.  I  was  told  that,  at  some  of  the  wate^ 
ing-places  on  the  sandy  shores,  it  had  become 
the  fashion  to  go  barefoot     Human  natuie 
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id  rebelled  against  slavery,  I  suppose ;  and 
en  how  piquant  to  see  a  pretty  pink  foot 
iering  in  and  out  under  a  soft  summer 
ress! 

We  found  several  parties — French,  Eng- 
»h,  German,  and  American — with  whom  we 
id  delightful  intercourse;  but,  as  a  whole, 
le  company  seemed  commonplace,  without 
ven  external  elegance.  There  were  some 
xceptions,  of  course;  one  a  thin,  dark 
foman,  without  any  beauty  of  figure  or 
ice  other  than  her  smile,  and  that  it  would 
leed  a  poet  to  jusdy  describe.  It  made  her 
nstantly  beautiful ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
)leasure  was  not  lessened  by  the  conviction 
hat  it  was  an  art  she  possessed,  and  that  the 
)right,  sweet  light  which  filled  her  face  was 
I  matter  of  intention.  There  was  another 
^oman,  looking  extremely  like  her,  who  tried 
:he  smile,  too — but !  as  a  Frenchman  would 
iay.  We  noticed  much  charming  family- 
ife  led,  in  all  simplicity,  before  the  world ; 
Jie  parents  were  proud,  the  children  loving, 
:here  were  mutual  confidence  and  reasonable 
deas.  As  everywhere  in  France,  the  con- 
nection of  the  stupid  face  with  the  red  ribbon 
B  the  button-hole  made  one  ponder  as  to 
«^hy  they  should  so  often  go  together ;  pol- 
tics  explains  it,  I  suppose.  One  of  the 
i^cin^es,  a  polite  old  invalid,  bewailing  him- 
self that  he  was  forbidden  to  smoke  and  did 
lot  care  for  eating,  appeared  not  to  think 
>f  any  other  way  of  filling  the  hours.  See- 
ng  the  artist  going  out  to  his  work,  he 
ixclaimed  :  "  What,  you  paint  ?  Would  to 
^od  I  did  ! " 

Etretat  is  much  the  haunt  of  French  art- 
sts;  some  prominent  ones  have  ateliers 
iiere,  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  they  show 
hat  lively  interest  in  all  serious  effort,  and 
:hat  encouraging  spirit  of  comradeship, 
"^hich  marks  the  French  artist. 

They  say  the  English  come  over  in 
greater  and  greater  numbers  each  year, 
rhey  have  an  unerring  instinct  for  natural 
)eauty  and  comfort.  They  have  made  ease 
)f  living  into  an  art,  and  know  the  pro])or- 
ionate  value  of  each  item  of  it.  Who 
Jther  than  an  Englishman,  for  instance, 
i^ould  have  decided  to  come  to  Etretat  be- 
ause  it  faces  just  to  the  point  where  you 
ave  beautiful  effects  of  light  on  the  sea,  but 
0  glare  ?  As  usual,  we  found  among  them 
)me  of  the  most  delightful  possible  com- 
anions,  though  here,  as  always,  one  has  to 
istinguish  between  Britons  and  English, 
►f  the  first,  one  wishes  to  see  as  little  as 
3Ssible;  among  the  second,  one  can  find 
rerything   that   is   worthy   of  admiration. 


English  women  always  make  me  envious  of 
their  practical  scientific  knowledge.  They 
know  the  flowers  and  fishes  and  birds  and 
butterflies.  Even  the  children  have  little 
hammers,  and  knock  knowingly  at  the 
rocks.  Almost  without  exception  they  have 
pleasant  voices ;  even  those  who  otherwise 
were  not  attractive  spoke  in  sweet  and  in- 
teresting intonations.  I  was  sorry  to  find 
that  they  did  not  seem  as  strong  as  we 
thin  and  nervous  American  women  have 
been  taught  to  think.  They  all  walked,  to 
be  sure,  and  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of 
merit  in  going  on  long  expeditions,  from 
which  they  would  come  back  red  in  the 
face,  with  draggled  flounces.  They  have 
their  own  fashions  of  dress,  and  one  could 
tell  them  at  a  glance  by  their  hats,  or,  if 
without  them,  by  their  noses.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  which  makes  an  English  woman's 
nose  so  distinctive.  They  are  usually  hand- 
some ones,  and  full  of  character.  It  was 
delightful  to  see  how  afraid  they  are  of  each 
other.  One  stormy  day,  when  the  artist  was 
making  a  sketch  of  the  waves,  an  English 
girl  came  near  and  politely  asked,  in  British 
French,  permission  to  look.  When  an- 
swered in  her  native  tongue,  she  cried, 
aghast :  "  What !  are  you  English  ?  "  and 
ran  away  !  The  third  member  of  our  party 
found  great  favor  among  them,  even  to  the 
point  of  being  occasionally  picked  up  and 
carried  over  places  hard  for  his  short  legs. 
They  fully  appreciated  his  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness, and  the  admirable  blackness  of  the 
inside  o{  his  mouth.  A  nice  boy  of  sixteen 
considered  me  a  kindred  spirit,  and  poured 
out  long  eulogies  oh  the  charms  of  a  hid- 
eous bull-dog  he  had  left  howling  for  him 
at  home  in  England. 

Some  of  the  Americans — there  were  but 
few — were  handsome  and  intelligent  people, 
and  danced  better  than  any  one  else.  But 
there  was  one  American  such  as  Europeans 
sometimes  think  typical — rich,  boastful,  ill- 
bred,  self-satisfied,  ignorant,  and  presum- 
ing. He  wished  to  be  universally  intimate, 
and  "treated"  constantly.  He  appeared 
to  know  nothing  of  French,  but  talked 
loudly  of  its  absurdities,  and  declared  that 
the  "  American  language "  was  the  only 
one  fit  to  speak.  He  had  traveled  much, 
apparently.  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  '*  he  knew 
all  about  Hungary, — he  had  been  three 
days  in  Prague  "  ! 

September,  they  say,  is  usually  a  month 
of  clear,  delicious  weather,  but  August  is 
apt  to  be  cold,  even  to  the  wearing  of  seal- 
skin  coats   and    the    warming  oC    dYM\^\- 
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plates.  When  at  last,  on  the  12th  nf  Sep- 
tember, we  thundered  away  along  the  fine 
roads,  the  poppies  were  gone  and  yellow 
flowers  hail  taken  their  ])laces.  French 
women  do  not  wear  yellow  till  they  have 
k-ft  forty  liehind  them.  Do  they  take  the 
idea  from  Mother  Nature's  treatment  of  the 
years  as  they  grow  olil  ?  The  fields  were 
dark;  the  farmers  were  plowing  fir  their 
autumn  crops  with  very  clumsy  machines. 
Evtrywherc  were    groujjtil  fine    stacks    of 


grain  with  crosses   on   the  peaks,  for  ihi 
part  of  Normandy  is  vcrj-  clerical. 

The  working  horses  are  usually  wliiu 
large,  heavy,  and  round;  they  looked  ii 
good  condition  and  content,  wlicreas  4 
few  tiark  ones  were  wretcW&ly  thin  a» 
weary-looking.  The  cows  are  enonnon 
s<iuare-lramed  creatures,  which  scemcJ  kiwi 
hut  not  as  interesting  as  ate  their  pretr 
sisters  not  so  far  off  in  Jersey,  or  ihos 
most  attractive  dark  hits  of  con's  in  Brii 
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ire  always  tethered  in  these 
Is,  and  their  aspect,  when 
them  into  a  clover  patch,  is 
d  to  see.  They  told  us  Nor- 
:|uisite  in  spring-time,  quite 
apple-blossoms.  The  fruit  is 
ty  and  is  used  chiefly  to  make 
forman  cider,  which  there  is 
€d  beer.  In  the  warm  weather 
most  healthful  and  pleasant 
soon  as  the  days  grew  cool  it 
ur  teeth  on  edge.  Normandy 
mtry  for  fruit,  but  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Seine  it 
I  am  not  quite  sure  it  would 
tier  well  spent  to  haunt  those 
the  fruits  were  ripening,  one 
and  culminate  in  a  feast  of 
-,  bursting  with  golden  juice, 
irive  we  passed  the  one  cos- 
1  in    all    those   weeks,   and 


sighed  to  think  how  all  the  world  is  dressed 
in  the  same  gowns.  If  those  Wallachians 
and  Roumanians  had  but  worn  their  ex- 
traordinarily complicated  costumes,  and  the 
washerwomen,  and  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Dutch  maids  theirs,  what  a  scene  would 
Etretat  have  been ! 

There  are  not  many  fine  chateaux  in  this 
part  of  France,  and  we  noticed  a  curious 
point  of  difference  between  the  few  there 
are  and  the  country-houses  of  England, 
which  are  placed  as  far  from  the  public 
road  and  hidden  from  the  world's  eye  as 
much  as  possible.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
the  house  was  always  near  the  boundary, 
and  openings  were  left  in  walls  and 
hedges  through  which  to  see  the  world 
go  by.  The  French  cannot  be  tormented 
by  coveting  their  neighbors'  land,  since 
they  are  so  willing  to  keep  the  dividing  line 
in  sight. 
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ab  friend,  low  lying  there, 
Mil  at  my  feet, 
of  my  home  and  fare, 
1  the  street, 

3ur  great  brown  eyes, 
nd  loyal  homage  shine, 
where  the  difference  lies 
soul  and  mine ! 


1  that  I  have  found 

or  human  kind, 
informed  and  crowned 
leart  and  mind. 

iple  broad  earth  around 
heart  which,  leal  and  true, 
lip  without  end  or  bound, 
prize  in  you. 


As  patient  under  injury 
As  any  Christian  saint  of  old. 
As  gentle  as  a  lamb  with  me, 
But  with  your  brothers  bold ; 

More  playful  than  a  frolic  boy. 
More  watchful  than  a  sentinel, 
By  day  and  night  your  constant  joy 
To  guard  and  please  me  well, 

I  clasp  your  head  upon  my  breast — 
The  while  you  whine  and  lick  my  hand- 
And  thus  our  friendship  is  confessed, 
And  thus  we  understand! 


Ah,  Blanco!  did  I  worship  God 
As  truly  as  you  worship  me. 
Or  follow  where  my  Master  trod 
With  your  humility. 


>  I  trust  the  stars; 
;,  nor  scoff  of  pride, 
nor  dungeon-bars, 
u  from  my  side  1 


Did  I  sit  fondly  at  His  feet. 
As  you,  dear  Blanco,  sit  at  mine, 
And  watch  Him  with  a  love  as  sweet. 
My  life  would  grow  divine ! 
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An  ice-yacht  flits  about  like  a  swallow, 
skimming  over  the  river  with  the  speed  and 
grace  of  a  l)ird.  She  is  better  than  a  bird, 
for  she  takes  you  along  in  her  flight  and 
gives  you  the  triumph  of  the  wing,  as  she 
sweeps,  and  swings,  and  trembles  on  through 
space.  Mount  this  wayward  flyer  as  she  is 
launched  upon  the  wind.  Vour  course  is 
down  the  Hudson  from  Poughkeepsie,  and, 
as  your  sail  begins  at  a  moderate  speed,  you 
can  obser\e  the  scene. 

The  old  river  is  not  now  in  its  human, 
sympathetic  mood,  when  it  hums  with  talk 
and  song,  and  its  banks  arc  bright  with 
lawns  and  dowers.  It  is  a  long,  narrow, 
■  level  \alky  of  ici;,  all  gray  between  its 
dark  brown  headlands.  'I'hc  hills  arc  sober 
in  a  fur  of  bare  trees,  and  the  fields  are 
bald  and  white  with  snow.  As  you  look 
eighteen  miles  ilown  the  narrow  valley,  it 
seems  w  ailed  in  by  high  headlands  marking 
a  long  iierspectivo,  down  to  where  the 
Highlands  close  about  it  with  a  wall  of 
hoary  mountains.  The  ])ure,  keen  air  gives 
even  the  distant  .scenes  llie  clearness  of  u 
miniature.  Here  at  the  start  are  the  shores 
of  Poughkeepsie,  witii  smoking  furnaces, 
deserter!  docks,  ami  sloi>ps  bound  in  the 
ice.     'I'wo  miles  below,  on  the  right,  is  Blue 


Point — a  high  head  of  rock  frowiy  with  bi 
trees.  On  the  lefl  are  the  cuts  and  tunm 
of  the  railroad  and  the  high  cliffs,  bic 
with  gleaming  icicles  i  and  a  train  con 
thundering  into  the  wintry  silence  and  ve 
the  bluffs  with  steam  and  smoke.  Faid 
on  are  the  docks  and  hotises  at  Mib 
nestled  under  the  bank,  and  the  Banieg 
hills  opjiosite  covered  with  an  olive-bl* 
forest  of  arbor-vitfe.  On  the  rij:ht,  tl 
ileep  gorge  of  Marlborough  veils  its  wini 
sculpture  with  golden  willows,  and  iht?  i» 
headlands  of  Hampton  roll  along  the  shot 
Opposite  these  is  the  village  of  New  Hm 
burgh.  The  \aUey  expands  still  faithef  <; 
into  the  broad  bay  of  Newbutgh,  lying  ^ 
the  base  of  the  Highlands.  It  U  a  \oa.. 
narrow  stretch  of  cold  and  desolation.  .^ 
yet,  in  gliding  about,  you  get  glimpses  bo 
and  there  of  cheerful,  active  life,  ^'ou  m 
peqi  into  fishermen's  huts  on  the  shup 
where  men  are  netting;  or  at  a  deserted  mi 
tottering  back  under  the  rocks,  while  its  po 
cnnial  brook  still  sings  and  sparkles  (low 
the  cltfTs,  now  white  with  icicles  and  l«ds<i 
f^o^.t- flowers.  Your  mind  may  linger  ab« 
the  farm-houses  on  the  hills,  where  wanW 
and  cheer  fight  off  the  winter  coU  andSi 
biting  lireeze.     It  begins  to  blow  more, »» 
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Bnd  yourself  flitting  about  from  viUage 
lage  with  a  quick  and  pleasant  motion. 
IS  Closing  at  the  ferries  shy  at  you 
lustea  their  pace.  Gangs  of  men  are 
ing  at  the  ice-harvest;  fishermen  are 
]g  their  nets  up  through  the  ice  or  skat- 
ifltily  toward  little  signals  that  respond  to 
te";  foot-passengers  are  gingerly  picking 
way  on  the  slippery  surface ;  groups  of 
and  boys  dot  the  ice  with  their  black 
%  and  reflect  the  sunbeams  from  their 
*,and  more  retiring  couples  swing  along, 

in  hand,  in  the  little  bays  and  coves, 
t  bits  of  life  and  color  are  doubly  wel- 

in  the  desert  of  winter,  cold,  clear, 
tein.  The  stillness  of  death  is  broken 
by  the  loud  cracking  of  the  ice — mut- 
^  of  the  old  river  making  a  continual 

You  hear  many  sudden  snaps,  and  the 
ring  of  thin  sheets  of  ice  falling  in  the 
drows  " ;  then  an  angry  crash  from  ice 
;  the  shore.  The  deepest  tones  are  the 
musical  notes  of  a  great  crack  that  starts 
■  your  very  feet  and  runs  off  to  the  bluffs. 

the  large  cracks  run  across  the  river. 
ateral  expansion  finds  room  by  crowd- 
he  ice  upon  the  shores ;  b\it  as  the 
ision  up  and  down  the  river  is  pre- 
d  by  bays  and  points,  the  ice  buckles 

ridges  across  the  river.  Sometimes 
■ntl  goes  downward  and  forms  a  hollow 
with  water,  until  one  side  of  the  ice, 
ing  below  the  other,  is  caught  by  the 
and    broken  off,   and  carried   away. 


Such  cracks  often  remain  open  all  winter, 
for  the  water,  boiling  up  from  under  the  ice, 
is  not  easily  frozen.  Id  other  cases,  the 
bend  goes  upward  and  raises  a  ridge  or 
bridge,  sometimes  several  feet  high;  this 
does  not  interfere  with  travel  until  one-half 
drops  down  and  makes  a  step  or  fault.  The 
river  is  divided  into  long  lanes  and  fields  of 
smooth  ice  by  windrows  crossing  in  every 
direction.  In  some  regions  the  windrowsare 
so  numerous  as  to  prevent  sailing;  in  others, 
large  expanses  offer  good  ice  for  long  dis- 
tances. When  the  first  ice  formed,  it  was  so 
thin  that  it  broke  loose  from  the  shores  in 
large  cakes  or  "  fields " ;  these,  in  floating 
against  one  another,  fi-actured  the  edges, 
turned  them  upward,  and  made  ridges  of 
broken  ice,  some  of  which  are  thin,  clear 
sheets  standing  at  every  angle  and  flashing 
like  mirrors.  The  yacht  glides  about  in 
these  fields  and  lanes,  avoids  the  old 
mounds  and  windrows  of  snow-ice,  and  now 
and  then  dashes  through  a  thin  windrow, 
while  the  scales  rattle  and  gleam  like  crash- 
ing glass. 

All  at   once,  you  seem  to  be  running 
straight   into    a  hole  of  still,  open  water; 
instant  you  are  skimming  over  the 


glassy  surface  of  new  i 


As  you   look 


down,  you  see  muddy  water  floatmg  under 
you  in  small,  boiUng  currents  like  littie 
clouds.  The  ice  in  places  is  quite  full  of 
bubbles ;  those  near  the  surface  are  all  white 
with  delicate  frost-work  such  as  you  have 
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seen  on  window-panes :  those  farther  below, 
being  protected  from  the  cold,  are  as  clear 
as  cut-glass.  Here  and  there  is  a  cata- 
comb filled  with  the  skeletons  of  grass 
and  ferns  torn  from  the  mountain  brooks. 
The  ice  is  all  faindy  veined  and  marbled, 
and  tinted  with  reflections  of  the  heavens. 
It  seems  like  a  picture  of  a  dim  twilight  sky, 
with  crystals  for  the  stars.  In  other  places 
it  is  a  record  of  Nature  in  a  warm  and 
lenient  hour,  when  she  modeled  in  the  ice 
little  landscapes  with  gorge,  rivulet,  and 
bluff,  and  decked  them  with  white  flowers ; 
but  Old  Winter  caught  the  ripples  play- 
ing with  the  wind  and  petrified  them. 
There  are  great  lumps  of  light,  as  it  were, 
where  blocks  of  ice  lie  in  the  sun;  mo- 
saics of  frost-flowers,  and  Nature's  geom- 
etry of  crystals;  and  beautiful  fractures^ 
some  of  them  composed  of  flat  spiral  strands 
like  the  threads  of  a  screw,  which  gleam  in 
the  sunshine  like  a  rope  of  rainbows.  Thus 
the  scene  and  the  experience  of  ice-yachting 
are  full  of  the  weird  and  the  magical.  The 
gray  desert  of  winter  gleams  ^^-ith  vivid 
colors;  the  silence  of  death  is  broken  by 
roars  as  of  sharp  agony;  you  move  airily 
over  the  surface  of  the  deep;  you  lie  still  as 
the  dead,  and  yet  you  glide  about  with  the 
unearthly  ease  and  freedom  of  a  spirit. 
And  your  eagerness  of  expectation  matches 
the  keenness  of  the  air  and  the  brightness 
of  the  sunbeams  on  the  winter  scene. 

You  go  on  down  the  river  now  with  a 
good  wind  on  the  beam.  The  playful  breeze 
freshens  in  flaws,  as  if  trying  to  escape  you; 
but  still  you  follow  its  wayward  motions: 
you  start  when  it  starts,  flit  over  the  ice  with 
its  own  speed,  turn  and  glide  with  the  light- 
ness and  the  grace  of  its  own  whirling  dance. 
The  ice-yachts  darting  about  look  like 
white-winged  swallows  skimming  over  the 
ice :  as  they  cross  and  recross  your  course, 
you  hope  that  every  captain  knows  his  busi- 
ness and  will  avoid  collisions.  The  ice-yachts 
have  anticipated  your  wish,  and  flown  away 
to  various  ])oints  of  the  horizon  while  your 
thought  drew  its  slow  length  along.  The 
ice  seems  to  be  running  under  you  with 
great  speed,  and  you  sometimes  feel  that 
you  might  easily  drop  off"  the  open,  spider- 
like frame  of  the  yacht.  By  such  rapid 
motion,  the  bubbles,  crystals,  and  lines  of  the 
ice  are  all  woven  into  a  silky  web  of  pris- 
matic hues.  You  distinguish  only  the  cracks 
that  run  with  the  course ;  and,  when  they 
deviate  from  it,  they  seem  to  jump  from  side 
to  side  without  connecting  angles  or  curves. 
The  mounds  and  the  windrows  seem  to  come 


up  at  you  suddenly,  and  dodge  past    You 
begin  to  hold  on  to  the  hand-rail,  and  lie 
close  down  in  the  box.     If  you  are  steering, 
you  feel  that  your  hand  is  the  hand  of  fate; 
and  the  keen  excitement  nerves  you  to  ex- 
traordinary alertness.    The  breeze  sings  in 
the  rigging;  the  runners  hum  on  the  ice 
with  a  crunching  sound,  and  a  slight  ringing 
and  crackling ;  and  a  little  spurt  of  crushed 
ice  flies  up  behind  each  runner  and  flashes 
like  a   spray  of  gems.     The   yacht  seems 
more  and  more  a  thing  of  the   air, — her 
motions  are  so  fitful,  wayward,  and  sudden. 
The  speed  with  which  you  approach  a  dis 
tant  scene  makes  it  grow  distinct  while  yoi 
wink  with  wonder.     Things  grow  larger, 
if  under  the  illusions  of  magic;  you  feel  th< 
perspective  almost  as  a  sensation.  You  tui 
toward  a  brown  patch  of  woods;  it  quickl]^ 
assumes  the  form  of  headlands;  these  ar^ 
pushed  apart,  and  a  gorge  appears  between 
them ;  while  you  stare,  a  stream  starts  dowr 
the  rocks,  behind  the  trees;  a  mill  suddenl 
grows  up ;  the  rocks  are  now  all  coated  wt 
ice ;  statues  of  winter's  sculpture  are  modele— d 
before  your  eyes,  and  decked  with  flashi 
crystals,  just  as  you  turn  away  to  some  oth 
point  of  the  horizon.    So  you  seem  to 
continually  arriving  at  distant  places. 

A  regatta  is  to  be  sailed  over  this  cour& 
and   you  arrive  in   time  to  see  the 
The  yachts   all   stand   in  a   row,  head 
the  wmd.     At  the  word,  the  first  in  the  li; 
swings  stem  around  till  her  sails  fill;   she 
moves   off*  at  once,   and    the  crew  juinp 
aboard, — one  man  standing  or  lying  on  the 
windward  runner-plank  and  holding  on  to 
the  shrouds,  and  the  helmsman  and  another 
man  lying  in   the  box.     Then   the  other 
yachts  successively  swing  around;  and,  in  a 
moment,  the  whole  fleet  is  under  way,  gliding 
in  zigzag  courses  among  the  windrow's  and 
mounds.   They  all  diminish  in  apparent  size 
with  astonishing  rapidity;    they  seem  act- 
ually to  contract  in  a  moment  to  a  mere 
white  speck,  skimming  about  the  river  miks 
away.    You  join  the  crowd  of  men  and  boys 
stamping  and  slapping  to  keep  warm ;  yon 
exchange  a  few  words  with  a  friend,  and 
when  you  turn  around  again,  behold  the 
yachts   sweeping  down  upon  you!    Thcj 
grow  as  they  come,  flying  at  you  with  a  way 
ward,  erratic  course,  and  you  feel  the  wwiA 
of  embodied  speed.  The  ten-mile  race  of  tl 
ice-yachts   is  lost   and   won    in    as  ntf 
minutes,     liut  for  those  who  sailed  it,  th 
minutes  were  filled  with  more  exdtdD 
than  is  found  in  many  a  long  life-time. 

Embark  again  and  return  up  the  r 
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d,  freshening  all  this  time,  now 
wn  over  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
ong  gusts.  The  sky  is  partly  cov- 
i  clouds ;  the  gray  desert  of  winter 
its  gleams  of  color;  snow-squalls 
the  dark  headlands,  and  the  grim 
Tature  frowns  with  stormy  gloom, 
ne  to  draw  up  to  the  fire  and  talk 
,  while  one  is  basking  in  luxury  and 

But  you  are  launched  upon  the 
e  light  snow  whirls  upward  in  the 
I  mainsail,  and  she  seems  a  spirit 
in  a  cloud,  sweeping  onward  like  a 
I.  The  wind  howls  in  the  rigging, 
rashes,  the  runners  ring,  and  you 
o  the  shrouds  in  a  nervous  frenzy 
nent.  As  she  turns  in  her  sudden 
^ou  feel  as  if  your  body  were  trying 

in  some  swift  tangential  course, 
ugh  your  hands  and  feet  remain, 
ens  freshly  before  you  every  mo- 
i  strange,  devouring  void,  and  you 
with  a  wild,  erratic  motion,  seem- 
^rond  the  rule  of  human  will  or 
iw.  You  are  not  shut  up  in  a 
s  train — a  whole  world  of  material, 
siting  matter.  Here  you  fly  alone 
he  keen  air  and  the  flashing  sun- 
th  the  speed  of  a  bird  soaring 
y.  But  your  eyes  are  not  those 
gle,  and  they  see  things  changed 
)id  passage.  Objects  seem  melted 
d  drawn  out  into  blurred,  elon- 
•ms;  shapes  and  colors  are  lost, 
;s  look  blue.  Now  the  wind  lulls 
ou  listen  to  the  roaring  of  the 
jping   up   the   bluff"  and   through 

forest;  then  a  louder  roar  comes 
ti  express  train  thunders  out  of 
il.  The  windows  are  filled  with 
ces,  and  waving  handkerchiefs 
the  wind ;  the  engine  blows  a  shrill 
,  and  you  wave  an  acceptance, 
vind  plays  you  false,  and  the  train 

triumph.  Then  all  at  once  you 
freeze  and  move  up ;  you  skim 
:h  ease  compared  to  the  thunder- 
of  the  iron  horse,  and  you  gain  on 

you  come  abreast,  the  windows 
forms  are  crowded  with  excited 
^ou  hold  on  your  course  and,  with 
gust,  pass  them  as  though  they 
'ing  up,  while  they  cordially  salute 
ory  with  more  waving  and  whis- 
)u  soon  lose  sight  and  sound  of 
5  wind  roars  in  the  rigging ;  as  the 
lys  in  her  course,  her  extreme  speed 
ar  divergences  appear  like  leaps 
\  to  side — a  mad,  reeling  motion. 


As  she  "  rears,"  or  heels  over,  she  seems  to 
rise  for  an  actual  flight  into  the  heavens; 
she  slides  a  little  sidewise  with  a  wild, 
tremulous  motion,  and  you  wonder  where 
she  will  alight.  Now  she  rears  again,  and 
at  that  moment  you  have  to  wear  away  to 
avoid  some  rough  ice.  The  descent  and 
the  swing  combined  seemed  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  force  of  gravity;  your  body 
seems  to  have  lost  all  material  existence, 
and  you  swing  through  space  with  a  rush 
that  makes  you  shiver.  You  have  been  in 
the  shadow  of  the  clouds,  but  now,  in  a 
single  instant,  you  fly  into  a  sunny  world, 
gleaming  sharply,  faintly,  with  prismatic  hues : 
you  are  dashing  through  a  windrow,  the  ice 
flies  and  the  air  seems  filled  with  a  shower 
of  diamonds.  Even  while  they  fall  you  have 
crossed  the  sunny  world  and  entered  another 
of  storms.  The  whole  face  of  nature  is 
animated ;  the  hills  grow  up  while  you  stare, 
and  come  rushing  at  you  with  a  new  and 
awful  grandeur — a  feeling  of  omnipotence. 
But  they  pass  by,  and  subside  again,  as  if 
by  a  magic  spell.  Suddenly  something  has 
happened;  your  feet  have  flown  out  from 
the  plank  and  your  body  swings  out  by  the 
arms  as  if  whirling  on  a  trapeze ;  the  yacht 
has  run  over  a  mound  of  ice  and  snow  a 
foot  or  more  high  ;  as  this  tossed  her  into 
the  air,  the  wind  on  the  quarter  swung  her 
stem  around  and  headed  her  across  the 
wind,  straight  for  a  high  mass  of  broken 
ice.  And  she  keeps  right  on,  through  all 
these  gyrations,  with  such  speed  that  you 
•have  to  cling  with  all  your  might  to  prevent 
her  from  flying  from  under  you.  The  captain, 
however,  keeps  his  head,  and  in  a  moment 
wears  her  away  again,  with  another  of  those 
inconceivable  swings  and  sweeps  of  a  bird. 
Her  sudden  starts  and  turns  make  her 
a  living  thing  of  the  air,  full  of  wild,  swift, 
and  graceful  motions,  and  a  wayward  will- 
fulness that  is  startling.  Now  she  dodges 
a  mound  ^^ith  the  clear  determination  of 
certainty ;  then,  in  the  midst  of  barriers  that 
would  crush  us  all,  she  sways  and  reels  and 
roars  as  if  in  the  confusion  of  inevitable  de- 
struction. But  the  spell  of  magic  is  upon  her, 
and  guides  even  her  wildest  flights.  The  hori- 
zontal or  the  upward  tendency  of  every  atom 
destroys  again  and  again  your  sense  of 
weight ;  your  body  seems  the  subject  of  un- 
seen, unknown  powers ;  and  a  keen,  shivering 
glee  flashes  through  your  soul.  Such  a  flight 
over  the  earth  is  among  heroic  feats,  and  it 
kindles  your  nature  with  the  fire  of  valor. 
But  the  flight  is  done,  and  you  must  sto>^ 
the  triumph  of  the  w\n^  •,  yow  d^^c^tvvi  Siotsv 
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the  clouds  of  snow  and  the  roaring  stonn 
on  which  you  flew  as  an  eagle  on  a  whirl- 
wind ;  you  return  to  the  common  earth,  to 
the  long,  narrow  valley  of  ice,  dull  and  gray 
between  its  headlands,  now  flaming  out  in 
the  cold,  clear,  silent  evening.  | 

Ice-yachting  seems  to  be  the  acme  of 
recklessness.  In  its  early  days,  when  the 
men  were  less  skillful,  and  the  yachts,  being 
ill-balanced,  were  less  manageable,  accidents  I 
sometimes  occurred.  But  now  that  cxijeri-  \ 
ence  has  improved  the  methods  of  handling 
and  building,  ice-yachting  may  be  called  a 
safe  H]jort,  Serious  accidents  are  almost  un- 
known, and  yachtsmen  do  not  hesitate  to 
sail  with  their  families  under  reasonable 
conditions  of  ice  and  weather.  The  ice- 
yacht  is  the  fastest  object  movinj;  on  the 
eanh  ;  but  if  any  one  find  her  motions  too 
slow,  let  him  put  on  skates,  and  holding  one 
end  of  a  liuij;  rope  made  fast  to  the  boom, 
take  a  t"w  liehiml  lier  on  smooth  ice; 
when  slic  is  under  full  speed  ]iut  lier  about 
shar|)ly,  and  give  him  a  swing  before  he 
lets  go  the  rojie,  as  if  from  a  sling.  He 
will  compare  Inmseif  to  a  iiulJet. 

The  hauilliny  <if  an  ice-yadit  dift'ers  from 
the  sailing  (if  other  crafts  in  many  partic- 
ulars. Her  sails  are  ;dways  trimmed  flat  i 
aft;  hut  if  a  wind  on  the  beam  is  so  strong  I 


as  to  make  her  either  slide  or  "rear  up' 
too  much,  the  boom  is  sofnetimes  let  off* 
foot.  The  steering  of  an  ice-yacht  is  my 
suqjrising  to  a  water  saUor.  The  bll" 
generally  moves  as  easily  as  a  straw,  noks 
the  rudder  catches  in  a  crack  or  nte 
througji  snow  or  rough  ice.  Her  eiOOK 
quickness  and  delicacy  in  obeying  the  heb> 
is  one  of  her  chief  attractions;  bat  Ok 
helmsman  must  have  a  cool  head,aquK^ 
eye,  an<1  a  steady  hand.  Otberwiw  i* 
may  whisk  about  with  such  suddea  oi 
erratic  motions  as  to  throw  all  handi  ioW 
eternity.  Nevertheless,  she  may  be  On"' 
about  with  extraordinary  quiduieaif^ 
is  brought  gradually  to  the  sbortnt  p"" 
of  the  curve, — somewhat  aa  a  ,■'-■"'■ 
may  luni  very  sharply  without  I 
This  gradual  turning  is  very  necea 
stiff  breexe ;  for  if  she  be  put  about  iw 
suddenly  her  momentum  causes  ber  lo  d)^ 
si<]ewise,  and  to  lose  almost  all  ba  be*'' 
way. 

Pushing  the  yacht  is  the  most  presai' 
experience.  But  it  is  often  requiied  in  lift'"- 
flawy  wind  and  on  a  snowy  surface  *'"" 
(he  friction  is  great,  to  prevent  ho  ^ 
stopping  and  her  runners  from  settbng  >" 
the  ice.  Steering  among  obstmoiooi  u^ 
over  rough  ice  or  cracks  lequint  iniid^' 
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«,  coolness,  and  promptness.  In 
>ver  a  rough  place,  she  is  first  headed 
to  spill  the  wind  and  relieve  her  of 

she  is  then  headed  as  straight  across 
:  as  possible,  that  the  runners  may  not 
to  it,  and  that  they  may  both  cross  it 
e.  In  going  over  broken  ico  where 
kes  overlie  one  another,  one  or  both 
s  must  be  run  on  tlic  highest  places 
ie  the  plank  above  the  obstructions. 
€tter  to  jump  down  from  such  high 
Is  or  cakes  than  to  attempt  to  run  up 
teepest  side  ;  for,  if  the  points  of  the 
s  catch  on  the  edge  of  a  cake  or  in  a 
>ank,  the  yacht  will  be  brought  up  so 
dy  that  Iier  rigging  may  all  go  by  tlie 

or  the  whole  craft  may  be  wrecked. 
Toaching  dangerous  places,  it  is  some- 
necessary  to  stop  very  quickly.  The 
node  of  stopping  is  to  luff  her  u]i  and 
•X  into  the  "  wind's  eye "  till  all  her 
ay  is  lost  There  are  two  modes 
pping  quickly.  When  sailing  close 
wind,  luff  her  till  her  headway  is 
died  somewhat,  and  then  turn  the 
quickly  square  across.  This  acts 
;  a  brake,  scraping  sidewise  on  tlie 
"he  strain  on  the  boat,  of  course, 
great,  and  necessity  alone  justifies 
.neuver.     When  sailing  free,  stopping 


1  suddenly  is  more  difficult.     Pay  her  off  to 

I  jibe,  and  as  the  boom,  in  swinging  over, 

1  gives  her  a  jerk,  at  exactly  the  same  instant 

'  turn  the  helm  quickly  square  across,  point- 

i  ing,  of  course,  to  leeward.     This  jerk  hauls 

!  liL-r  stern   suddenly  around  and  she  turns 

I  about    into    the  wind,  while  the  rudder  is 

kept  square  across  to  act  as  a  brake.     If 

j  the  speed  be  not  very  high,  the  yacht  may 

be  stopped  in  the  space  of  two  lengths  by 

j  this  maneuver.     An  ice-yacht  is  lemporarily 

I  anchored  by  turning  her  head  to  the  wind, 

I  lighting  up  the  jib-sheet,  and  turning  the 

!  rudder     straight     across.      The     jib-sheet 

'  should  always  be  cast  off,  to  prevent  her 

from  getting  away  alone.     On  one  occasion, 

when  the  fleet  had  come  to  anchor  in  a 

cove    and    the   men    were   loitering    about 

the   yachts,   one    yacht    ran    away.       The 

jib-sheet  was  not  cast  off,  and  a  gust  of 

wind  had  started  her  alone  on  a  wild  and 

dangerous  course.     She  first  stood  off  from 

I  shore,  but  suddenly  put  about.     Slie  came 

'  straight  in,  and  in  a  moment  struck  another 

I  yacht  and  made  two  complete  wrecks,  but 

I  fortunately  did  no  other  harm. 

!       An  ice-yacht  is  got  underway  by  trimming 

I  the  jib-sheet  and  then  swinging  her  stem 

around  and  pushing  ahead  (ill  her  sails  fill, 

I  When  she  is  temporarily  laid  up,  all  her  run- 
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ners  are  placed  on  pieces  of  board,  the  tiller 
is  reiHoved  from  the  rudder-post,  and  her 
sails  are  protected  by  canvas  covers. 

The  crew  stand  on  the  windward  runner 
and  hold  on  to  the  shrouds.  This  is  the 
only  proper  position  for  them ;  for  there 
they  not  only  give  their  weight  as  ballast 
on  the  windward  side,  but  abo  relieve  the 
leeward  runner  of  extra  weight  ailded  to 
the  pressure  given  by  the  sail.  And,  more- 
over, it  is  the  safer  side,  since  the  spars,  if 
carried  away,  cannot  fall  on  them,  and  if 
she  capsize,  they  are  not  under  the  sails. 
In  a  light  wind,  only  the  helmsman  lies  in 
the  box ;  but  when  a  stitf  breeze  makes  her 
slide  around,  more  weight  is  required  on 
the  rudder  to  make  it  take  hold  of  the  ice. 
The  best  management  of  an  ice-yacht  can 
scarcely  be  described ;  it  varies  with  different 
courses  and  must  be  learned  by  intelligent 
practice.  In  general  terms,  of  course,  her 
actions  are  like  those  of  other  sail-boais; 
but,  in  some  particulars,  her  S|jecial  features 
necessitate  a  different  handling.  She  sails 
closer  to  the  wind  than  any  other  craft ;  a 
good  ice-yacht  stands  up  within  four  points, 


and  she  goes  about  so  quickly  that  she  I  "^^^ 

but  little  of  her  headway.     In  beating  to  l^' 

ward, — the  ice-yachting  expression  for  a^ii' 

ing  with  a  free  wind, — when  she  has  hct 

full  speed,  pay  her  off  nearly  on  her  tioe 

course  for  a  little  way ;   then  should  sh^ 

begin  to  lose  much  of  her  headway,  i"^' 

or  come  up  a  little  more  to  get  up  hisaii- 

way  again.     She  is  thus  kept  always  at  hi?'' 

speed,  yet  makes  many  short  runs  nearlvoo 

her  true  course.    The  higher  the  wiod.i''^ 

more  she  can  run  free.     She  alwa}'S  jibw 

on   this  course,  and,  if  the   wind  favofs. 

I  makes  a  long  turn.     To  "  bring  herio"*' 

I  a  given  point  while  running  free,  reach  » 

i  point    many  lengths  directly   to  windwa"! 

1  of  it ;  then  head  her  directly  with  the  *V'^ 

till  she  slows  up  to  the    same  speed  as  ^^' 

I  wind,  turn  her  suddenly  into  the  wind  ti" 

,  she   is   nearly  stopped,  and  then  turn  il'' 

1  rudder  across  as  a  brake.     A  sharp  lookot" 

must  be  kept  for  cracks  and  rough  plao* '" 

the  ice.  for  an  ice-yacht  cannot  go  safyy  »i 

full   speed    over  obstructions   more  th*"  * 

very  few  inches  high.     When  saUing  "^ 

such  places,  she  slows  up  and  |HCksber*4 
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g  impassable  mounds  and  windrows,  the  crack,  the  water  flies,  but  if  the  forward 

t  sometimes  occurs  that  a  yacht  flies  |  ends   of  the  runners  rise   over  the  farther 

langerous  spots  without  either  care  or  edge,  she  will  plow  through  it  all.     A  yacht 

rtune,  and  often  in  these  fool-hardy  or  |  and  her  crew  may  pass  over  a  wide  crack 

ndable  feats  she  is  brought  up  all  stand-  i  by  backing  her  into  it  till  the  boom  hnngs 

igainst    some    obstacle,    the    rigging  j  over  the  farther  edge  of  the  ice  ;  one  or  two 

the  spars  go  by  the  board,  and  she  ^  men   cross,  by   holding   to   the  boom   for 


in  an  instant  like  a  hopeless  wreck. 
crew  meanwhile  continue  the  course 
,  each  according  to  his  own  personal 


safety,  and  lift  the  stern  up  on  the  ice.  She 
is  then  backed  still  farther,  till  the  runners 
also  are  raised  on  the  farther  edge  of  the 


dty  for  sliding  on  ice.     "  Jum])ing  "  a  I  ice ;  then  the  rest  of  the  crew  cross  over  on 

;  is  one  of  (he  liveliest  maneuvers  in  |  the  bowsprit. 

achting.     If  the  crack   in  the  old    ice  i       The    ruk-s  of  sailing  adopted  for  regat- 

n  actual,  open  crevice,  she  can   jump  .  tas    .ire  the  same    as   those    of  the    New 

I  few  feet,  even  with  the  help  of  a  brisk  ,  York  Yacht    Club,  varied  slightly  to    suit 

.    For,  if  either  runner  c.itches  on  the  I  the  requirements  of  ice-vachting,  and  ex- 

er  edge  of  the  crack,  everythinj^  will  i  tended  to  include  a  provision  for  pushing 

tdown.     But  if  the  crack  be  covered  ,  the  boat  under  certain  circumstances.     In 

even  thin  ice,  or  if  the  farther  edge  be  ,  a  I'ufiy,  flawy  wind,  of  course  a  y.ichi  may 
'.  than  the  edge  she   le.-kves,  she  may     stop;   and  if  she  is  allowed  to  remnin  sta- 

more  safely.    She  dashes  square  across  !  tionary  the  runners  settle  mVo  livt  '\te.  Mi 
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tlial  she  ivould  not  stnrt  ag.-iin  in  a  light 
wind.  HL'm:<;  it  is  nwessary  to  allow  a 
limitcfl  nnioimt  of  pushing. 

When  ,ni  irc-y.idit  laiisi^cfS,  wliii-h  very 
rarely  occurs,  the  movement  is  i|uite  unlike 
,'erj-  grailuai.    As 


lifts  " 


!i>Ie( 


she 


skins  u]) 

while  the  stern  remains  (in  the  ire,  and  she 
iiuielly  si)ills  the  crew  out  (if  the  bux,(.ir  lets 
them  hail;,'  by  the  shrouds  till  tliey  droji  on 
to  the  iie.  An  ice-yathl  often  runs  manv 
rods  on  tiie  leeward  niinier  ami  the  rudder, 
while  the  skillful  eaiitain  keeps  her  poised 
in  the  wind.  'I'his  '•  rearing  "  is  an  exeiling 
maneuver.  Sonielinies  (he  boom  dragj-ini; 
on  the  ice  steadies  her  a  little.  If  she  be 
beating  up,  she  may  at  once  be  eased  by 
Juffiny;    if  she  be    running  free,  she   may 


lie  eased  by  paying  off,  and  the  man  •W 
then  stands  for  the  first  time  on  the  «infi- 
ward  plank  when  it  is  up  in  the  air  and 
descends  as  slie  wears  away  at  that  iigl"' 
ning  speed,  feels  a  new  sensation,— a  thiB 
creeping  over  him,  and  his  breath  sloj^HnS- 
and,  inileed,  it  seems  as  if  one  might  be  l'.'^' 
ing  off  to  another  world.  This  movemfl" 
of  wearing  away  before  a  strong  wind  KSi* 
the  balance  of  an  ice-yacht's  sails  and  'I* 
helmsman's  judgment  anil  neT\-e.  As  sh* 
beats  up  to  round  a  stake  and  turns  it, '•'* 
loses  headway  ;  then,  when  she  weaisavay- 
the  wind  hfts  her  Ix-fore  she  can  get  uniifl 
way,  and  the  question  always  is  wbethd 
she  shall  l.)e  saved  from  capsizing  ^. 
liearing  off  or  by  luffing.  Then  when  the 
windward  runner  comes  clown  on  the  !«• 
the  rudder  must  be  straightened  just  in  tli( 
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me,  to  save  her  from  spinning 
iven  good  helmsmen  are  some- 
;  out  of  the  box  by  this  maneu- 
earing  away,  or  in  sailing  free,  a 
d  bears  on  the  after  hair  of  the 
'xj  strongly,  and  sometimes  slues 
around  and  heads  her  into  the 
he  twinkling  of  an  eye.  When 
through  windrows,  broken  loose 
>w,  the  skates  do  not  get  solid 
md  her  motions  are  often  very 
1.  Almost  all  ice-yachts  carry  a 
:1m,  and  no  two  have  exactly  the 
ice.  Breaking  in  is  not  a  very 
tter.     As  the  lee  runner  makes  a 

or  crack  in  the  ice,  she  slows 
psizes  before  she  runs  the  stern 
und  ice.  The  crew,  if  on  the 
plank,  are  not  slid  into  the  water 
sails,  but  go  aft,  and  get  off  at 
with  the  captain.  The  sails  are 
■  practicable,  and  one  of  the  hal- 
nreeved  from  its  thimble  at  the 

The  stern  is  swung  around  till 
nmner,  when  lowered,  will  rest  on 

The  halyard — fast  at  the  mast- 
•aased  over  the  upper  runner,  and 
is  righted  by  hauling  down  this 
ner.  If  the  ice  be  weak,  it  is 
lace  a  board  or  a  ladder  on  it, 
t  the  runner  from  breaking  in. 
XII.-43. 


When  the  lower  runner  has  been  raised 
above  the  ice,  it  is  held  up  while  she  is  run 
off  on  to  good  ice.  She  is  righted  after  a 
capsize  by  the  same  use  of  the  halyard; 
the  stem  is  swung  around  till  the  wind  is 
spilt  from  the  sail ;  if  she  be  a  small  boat, 
she  may  be  swung  around  till  the  wind  helps 
to  lift  her,  but  if  she  gets  too  much  wind, 
she  will  come  down  so  forcibly  as  to  break 
the  runner-plank.  It  is  dangerous  for  yachts 
to  follow  one  another  closely  on  the  same 
track,  or  run  in  high  winds  very  near  to- 
gether, for  a  captain  may  not  foresee  the 
movements  of  another,  or  a  yacht  may 
slide  a  little  and  become  unmanageable 
for  a  moment,  and  thus  produce  collisions. 
The  only  fatal  accident  recorded  frtim  ice- 
yachting  on  the  Hudson  occurred  several 
years  ago,  when  the  handling  of  ice-yachts 
was  less  systematic.  One  yacht  followed 
another  pretty  closely.;  the  head  one,  in- 
stead of  crossing  a  small  crack  in  the  ice, 
ran  parallel  with  it,  and  caught  her  rudder 
in  it  so  firmly  thnt  she  almost  stopped, 
while  the  second  yacht  came  on  too  sud- 
denly to  avoid  running  her  bowsprit  against 
I  the  man  in  the  box  of  the  head  yacht. 
I  The  by-slander  on  the  ice  is  in  more 
I  danger  than  the  crew,  unless  he  under- 
I  stand  his  rdle.  When  ice-yachts  are  dart- 
i  ing  about  bim,  he  should  niA  \(»eVa  wMi& 
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and  attempt  to  dodge  the  fleetest  thing  that 
moves  on  the  earth ;  he  should  stand  still, 
that  the  yachtsmen  may  know  where  he  is, 
and  may  avoid  mowing  off  his  legs  with 
the  runner-plank.  One  man,  however,  who 
found  that  ihe  captain  did  not  see  him,  had 
the  presence  of  mind  and  agility  to  jump 
up  at  the  critical  moment  and  let  the  plank 
pass  under  him. 

Ice-yachting,  of  course,  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  very  short  and  uncertain 
season.  The  past  winter  afforded  an  un- 
usual amount  of  sport,— about  thirty-six 
days;  but  usually  we  enjoy  perfect  condi- 
tions of  wind  and  ice  on  not  more  than  six- 
teen days  per  year.  We  have,  however, 
many  other  days  of  passable  sport,  when 
the  enthusiastic  sail,  as  well  as  they  can,  in 
spite  of  a  few  inches  of  light  snow,  rough 
ice,  or  light  winds.  The  weather  is  never 
too  cold  for  the  ice- yachtsman,  for  the 
excitement  and  the  motion  help  circula- 
tion. His  suit  includes  arctics,  a  fur  skull- 
cap covering  the  ears,  hnen  drawers  over 
woolen  ones,  a  calf-skin  coat,  or  else  car- 
digans, under  a  warm  pea-jacket.  The 
trowsers  are  tied  about  the  ankle  or  tucked 
into  the  le^s  ofwoolen  hose.  When  sail- 
ing in  a  driving  storm,  iine  wire  goggles 
are  sometimes  worn,  or  a  wire  covering 
for  the  mouth.  But  after  securing  even 
the  best  protection,  you  may  some  time 
have  to  study  the  best  treatment  of  frosted 
parts. 

The  speed  of  an  ice-yacht  seems  incred- 


ible, for  a  literal  statement  of  it  is  the  para- 
dox that  she   sails  faster  than  the  «ind 
driving    her.      This     interesting    proUem 
lately  brought  to  print    many  Ictteis  fron 
diverse  sources.     The  people  inquired  about 
the    facts    and    their   explanation.     Some 
professors  of   science   explained  why  it 
speed  of  a  yacht  could  not  equal  the  vd«- 
ity  of  the  wind.      Ice-yachtsmen  replied  bj 
giving  the  recorded  speed  of  their  yachts  «s 
a  mile  a  minute  in  a  stiff  breeze  bloviiiigV 
about    twenty    miles    an    hour.     Then  the 
professors  reconsidered    the   problem,  ^ 
sought    for    an    explanation    of   the  bA 
Some  of  the  contributors    give  long  equa- 
tions to  demonstrate  the  relations  betwetf* 
the  rate  of  the  wind,  the  amount  of  fr)cli«i» 
and  the  speed  of  the   yacht.     One  of  il* 
most  elaborate  studies — in  Van  Nostriaf* 
"  Engineering  Monthly  "  of  December,  i!?^ 
and  January,  1880 — shows  that  the  j«li* 
tacking  before  the  wind  goes  a  little  nwi* 
than  twice  as  fast  as  the  wind.     This  ^^ 
mate  seems,  however,  helow  the  fiicts.    Bo.* 
as  the  average  reader  prefers  a  more  poi^" 
ular  explanation  than  ar  =  >,  it  is  bett^ 
to   present    here   some   of  the   most  '^^ 
dent  facts  and  principles  connected  wilb»f 
ice-yacht's  motion. 

First.  An  ice-yacht  meets  with  veiy  litd^ 
friction   in   moving   on   ice — less  than  ilu* 
met  in  the  very  best  mechanical  aH)lia»^^ 
The  runners  move  on  the  ice  with  such  e«P 
that  a  yacht  weighing   eight  hurdted  »"»      J 
sixty  pounds  can  be  kept  moving  wili'^     I 
strands  of  common  cotton  wrappiiig-«'°|    J 
Moreover,  in  even  the  greatest  vdodlji  **    ■ 
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leat  generated  by  the  friction  is  ab- 
at  once  by  the  ice.  Hence,  so  far  as 
ining  friction  is  concerned,  she  might 
Thaps,  a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  with- 
ich  increase  in  the  force  of  the  driving 
Second.  She  never  loses  any  of  the 
re  power  of  the  wind,  or  the  sail-push, 
king  leeway.  For  the  runners  hold 
)m  any  side-motion,  and  allow  her  to 
only  forward  or  backward — unless,  of 
,  when  the  wind  is  so  strong  as  to 
ler  over  or  make  her  slide.  Third, 
eets  the  most  resistance  in  the  air-fric- 
that  is,  when  beating  to  windward,  or 
in  such  a  direction  that  the  sails  and 
surfaces  receive  the  wind  from  ahead. 
\,  Her  great  speed  changes  the  effect- 
rection  of  the  wind  or  the  sail-push ; 
the  wind  blow  twenty  miles  an  hour 
he  north,  and  if  the  yacht  sail  twenty 
an  hour  to  the  west,  the  wind  will 
ler  on  the  starboard  bow,  as  if  it  came 
le  north-west.  Fifth,  Hence  she  can- 
1  with  the  wind  without  running  ahead 
during  the  lulls,  and  thus  not  only 
ig  air-friction  from  a  wind  apparently 
but  also  losing  the  force  of  the  wind 
•  sails.  In  this  direction,  she  cannot 
jch  faster  than  the  wind ;  it  is  her 
:ourse.  A  wind  on  the  beam  is  much 
for  in  this  course,  in  going  at  right 
to  the  wind,  she  loses  none  of  its  force 
r  own  speed ;  she  cuts  across  it,  but 
not  go  with  it.  However,  she  meets 
air-friction,  which  diminishes  her  ve- 

;  practical  results  of  these  peculiari- 
ire,  that  she  never  swings  off  the 
,  but  always  trims  her  sails  flat  aft,  and 
s  beats  to  leeward,  as  well  as  to  wind- 
It  is  easily  foreseen  that  she  will  make 
eatest  speed  on  that  course  in  which 
eets  with  the  least  air-friction,  receives 
rongest  push  of  the  wind  in  a  forward 
ion,  and  yet  does  not  lose  the  wind 
luch  b/  her  own  speed.  This  course 
ning  free,  with  the  wind  on  the  quar- 
r  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
es  off  her  course.  Suppose  the  boat 
north-east,  while  the  wind  blows  from 
est  Now,  her  speed  diagonally  across 
bd  causes  her  to  receive  the  wind  on 
5am,  as  if  it  blew  from  the  north-west. 
radically  has  a  wind  on  the  beam  ;  this 
but  little  air-friction  against  her  for- 
mation. The  running-friction  is  so 
that  the  boat  keeps  her  way ;  the 
ioQ  of  the  sail-push  is  sufficiently  for- 
te be  advantageous;  and,  lastly,  her 
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diagonal  course, 
partly  with  and 
partly  across  the 
wind,  saves  her 
from  losing  too 
much  of  the  wind's 
force  by  her  own 
speed.  Suppose 
that  a  twenty- 
knot  breeze  blows 
from  B  to  C,  and 
that  she  heads 
toward  D;  while 
the  wind,  repre- 
sented by  the  ar- 
row A,  blows  in  a 
given  time  to  C, 
it  carries  the  boat 
with  it,  in  nearly 
the  same  time. 
But,  as  she  heads 
diagonally  across 
the  wind,  she  is 
obliged  to  run  the  long  distance  from  B  to  D, 
while  the  wind  blows  only  from  B  to  C.  She 
therefore  beats  the  wind.  Her  wonderful 
freedom  from  running-friction  is  the  impor- 
tant element  in  the  problem.  Her  speed  is 
limited  only  by  the  loss  or  change  of  the 
wind  through  the  effects  of  her  own  velocity. 
The  greatest  velocity  of  an  ice-yacht  is  not 
recorded,  because  her  finest  runs  occur  either 
at  unexpected  moments,  or  when  she  sails 
over  unmeasured  distances.  But  the  time 
over  short  and  long  courses  has  often  been 
taken.  The  distance  from  New  Hamburgh 
to  Poughkeepsie  is  over  seven  miles.  The 
Snow-Flake  ran  this  course  in  seven  minutes. 
This  is  the  quickest  time  on  record ;  but 
many  winters  the  trip  has  been  made  in  from 
nine  to  ten  minutes.  This  speed  is  attained 
with  a  stiff  breeze  on  the  beam  or  on  the 
quarter,  and  when  the  ice  is  tolerably  smooth 
and  clear  of  impassable  cracks.  But  an  ice- 
yacht  very  seldom  runs  a  straight  course  for 
even  a  mile.  Various  obstructions  have  to 
be  avoided;  the  wind  changes  direction 
very  often,  and  also  comes  and  goes  in  fitful 
puffe  over  the  hills.  The  consequence  is 
that  she  makes  a  very  crooked  course  at 
very  uneven  speed;  she  goes  more  than 
seven  miles,  and  sails  at  her  full  speed  dur- 
ing much  less  than  seven  minutes.  Proba- 
bly she  flies  at  times  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour.  The  speed  of  an 
ice-yacht,  in  working  to  windward,  which 
is  her  poorest  course,  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  against  an  eight  to  ten  knot 
breeze. 
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I. 


To  TRACE  the  current  of  poesy,  deepen- 
ing and  widening  in  common  with  our 
streams  of  riches,  knowledge,  and  power;  to 
show  an  influence  upon  the  national  senti- 
ment no  less  potent,  if  less  obvious,  than 
that  derived  from  the  historic  records  of  our 
past ;  to  watch  the  first  dawning  upon  an 
eager  people  of  "  the  happy,  heavenly 
vision  men  call  Art " ;  to  observe  closely 
and  to  set  down  with  an  honest  hand  our 
foremost  illustrations  of  the  rise  of  Poetry 
in  America, — this  is  my  purpose,  and  I 
deem  it  not  a  mean  one.  We  think  of 
power  and  wealth  as  things  in  themselves, 
but  they  are  strong  and  rich  only  in  their 
relations  to  the  life  of  man.  The  essential 
part  of  that  life  is  in  his  spirit,  of  which 
imagination  is  the  king, — and  the  sister  arts, 
with  poetry  at  their  front,  are  to  be  accounted 
its  highest  forms  of  expression. 

The  song  of  a  nation  is  accepted  as  an 
ultimate  test  of  the  popular  spirit;  as  the 
earliest  form  of  speech  and  the  ripest, — 
whether  the  utterance  of  feelings  common 
to  all,  or  of  the  fine  and  daring  speculations 
of  the  noblest  minds.  Examine  it,  and 
form  opinions  of  the  country's  general  litera- 
ture, of  the  hold  upon  art  and  action  and 
scientific  achievement.  If  we  have  seen  a 
true  poetic  movement  in  America,  we  may 
be  sure  that  we  have  had  marches  in  other 
fields  of  progress.  The  inquiry  concerning 
the  genuineness  and  value  of  such  a  move- 
ment affords  a  title  to  these  essays,  and  a 
review  of  the  conditions  that  have  helped 
or  hindered  it  must  be  included.  Upon  the 
method  chosen  for  a  study  of  the  recent 
period  in  England,  my  present  researches 
are  devoted  chiefly  to  the  careers  and  pro- 
ductions of  leading  poets  whose  reputations 
are  long-established,  and  who,  upon  the 
whole,  fairly  represent  the  various  tenden- 
cies of  American  song.  And  thus,  inci- 
dentally and  with  fresh  opportunities,  we 
may  extend  our  knowledge  of  "  the  aim  and 
province  of  the  art  of  Poetry,"  and  obtain 
under  a  new  atmosphere  further  illustrations 
of  the  poetic  temperament  and  life. 

The  subject  cannot  be  lightly  entered 
upon,  and  as  if  for  entertainment  merely. 
Properly  considered,  there  is  no  more  sug- 


gestive undertaking  than  to  review  the  first 
displays  of  lyrical  genius  in  a  land  as  nota- 
ble as  any  upon  earth.  These  may  seem 
crude  and  familiar  to  ourselves,  and  possibly 
are  not  fully  estimated  by  older  nations 
whose  very  age  and  glory  make  them  self- 
contained.  But,  if  the  future  is  to  have  a 
greatness  of  its  own,  a  study  of  new-worid 
poetry  is  of  equal  importance  with  that 
devoted  to  the  earlier  or  contemporary 
verse  of  the  mother-land.  The  reader,  then, 
will  do  well  to  bear  with  the  details  of  a 
prefatory  analysis,  though  they  lack  that  in- 
terest which  adheres  to  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  various  poets  to  whom  his  attention 
has  been  and  will  be  invited.  The  points 
which  I  shall  make  will  not  be  wholly  novel, 
but  by  grouping  them  newly,  and  in  a  logi- 
cal manner,  we  may  get  some  notion  of  the 
real  quality  of  the  first  genuine  awakening 
of  our  home  song. 

For  that  there  has  been  such  an  awaken- 
ing is  the  very  cause  and  foundation  of  these 
essays,  and  if  I  did  not  perceive  this  fact  I 
should  have  no  excuse  for  their  general  en- 
deavor. It  is  true  that  a  nation's  literature 
will  not  appear  out  of  season.  Poetry,  its 
most  spontaneous  form,  is  a  growth  rather 
than  an  artifice,  or  it  does  not  come  to 
strengthen  and  to  stay.  Let  me  acknowl- 
edge, as  heretofore,  the  bearing  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  produced,  and  that 
a  poet  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  and 
shadow  of  his  environment;  furthermore, 
that  when  a  time  is  ripe  there  are  found  both 
idealists  and  men  of  action  to  represent  it, 
— springing  up  as  when,  in  the  physical 
world,  the  pines  and  fir-trees  of  a  virgin  for- 
est have  been  cleared  away,  and  a  novel 
flora  suddenly  appears,  whose  germs  have 
been  hidden  in  the  under-m<ild,  awaiting 
their  own  season  of  room  and  light  and  air. 
But  let  me  also,  and  at  present  no  less  than 
in  our  foreign  excursions,  include  a  foctor 
which  the  new  criticism  often  overioob. 
Too  little  allowance  is  made  for  the  sur- 
prises of  genius.  We  forget  that  now  and 
then  some  personage  comes  without  a  sum- 
mons, like  a  stray  leader  from  the  skies; 
that  works  appear  under  adverse  drcuin- 
stances,  so  new,  so  strong,  so  revolutionary, 
as  to  seem  inspired  creations, — men  and 
works  that  overleap  the  stages  of  develop' 
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ment,  that  demand  the  spiritual  factor,  the 
personal  equation,  the  allowance  for  excep- 
tion, in  the  problem  of  national  growth.  In 
the  absence  of  a  sunlit  atmosphere,  they 
shine  by  inward   light,  and   communicate 
heat  and  luster  to  their  surroundings.     When 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  evolution  is  missing, 
such    are  the  forces  that  make   up  for  it. 
But    there   are  other    forces,   and    certain 
modes  of    intellectual  effort,  which  assist 
growth  and  somewhat  forestall  the  ordinary 
process.     Even  criticism  may  do  a  share, 
and  often  by  penetrative  study  of  the  lead- 
ers that  reflect  or  stimulate  the  various  tend- 
encies of  a  people's  ideality.     Of  course  a 
poet  must  represent  his  age  and  habitat;  a 
Grecian  temple  beside  an  Alleghanian  trout- 
brook  might  be  lovely,  but  surely  would  be 
out  of  place  and  date.     It  is  now  my  prov- 
ince   to    discover   what    special    aids    the 
poets  of  America  have   experienced,   and 
what  hindrances.     In   no  modem  country 
has  ideality  been  more  retarded  than  in  our 
own;  and  I  think  that  certain  restrictions 
have  peculiarly  limited  production  in  the 
field  of  Poetry — the  chief  of  imaginative 
arts.     Yet  I  see  that,  in  spite  of  these,  the 
ultimate  rise   of   an   American   school   of 
poetry  was  swift  and  strong,  and  that  its 
chiefe  have  had  their  aids  no  less  than  their 
obstacles,  and  have  bravely  confronted  the 
latter.     And  thus  we  are  brought  directly  to 
the  preliminary  issue. 


II. 


Much  has  been  written  of  late  upon  the 
topic  of  our  native  literature.  Is  there  a 
distinctly  American  school  ?  If  not,  when 
and  where  shall  we  look  for  one?  What 
are,  or  should  be,  its  special  characteristics  ? 
These  and  similar  questions  are  frequently 
and  somewhat  vaguely  discussed. 

Now,  it  is  first  to  be  observed  that  the 
radical  quality  of  any  national  school,  in 
any  country  or  penod,  does  not  wholly 
depend  upon  the  types,  personages,  locali- 
ties, and  other  materials  utilized  by  its 
artists  and  men  of  letters  ^  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  with  regard  to  the  work  of  a 
poet,  in  distinction  from  that  of  a  painter. 
The  specific  tone  of  the  former  artist  is  not 
derived  from  the  images  which  his  genius 
infonns  with  life,  and  from  the  plots  that  serve 
his  expression  of  the  thought,  passion,  imagi- 
nation, of  his  people  and  time.  Mere  reli- 
ance upon  these  will  not  suffice.  Even  a 
painter  might  devote  his  life  to  copying  the 
groups  he  finds  in  his  own  streets,  the  streets 


themselves,  and  the  fields  and  woods  beyond 
them,  yet  not  produce  an  original  art,  nor 
execute  it  in  a  fresh  and  native  way.  The 
mere  dialect  and  legends  of  a  province  or 
section  are  powerless  to  convey  their  essen- 
tial quality  to  the  song  of  a  poet  who  calls 
them  to  his  aid.  Mr.  Grant  White,  there- 
fore, is  perfectly  right  when  he  suggests,  for 
these  and  other  reasons,  that  it  is  the  spirit,, 
not  the  letter,  which  giveth  life;  that  we 
must  pay  regard  to  the  flavor,  rather  than  to 
the  form  and  color,  of  the  fruit — to  the  dis- 
tinctive character,  not  the  speech  and  aspect, 
of  the  personage.  Unless  the  feeling  of  our 
home-poet  be  novel,  his  vision  a  fresh  and 
distinctive  vision, — unless  these  are  radically 
different  from  the  French,  or  Gemian,  or 
even  the  English,  feeling  and  vision, — they 
are  not  American,  and  our  time  has  not  yet 
come. 

But  I  am  not  with  this  distinguished  and 
thoroughly  American  writer  in  his  further 
claim  that  we  still  are  essentially  English, 
and  shall  be  so  for  a  long  series  of  years  to 
come  ;  that  our  literature,  like  the  language 
we  inherit,  is  wholly  English,  and  must 
remain  so  for  centuries,  until  "  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Hollander  and  German  and  Irishman 
and  negro  and  Chinese  shall  have  so  blended 
their  blood  •  •  •  that  from  the  fusion 
a  new  race  shall  have  sprung."  What  I  first 
call  to  mind  is  that  there  are  few  Americans, 
even  those  of  but  one  remove,  who  are  not 
instantly  recognized  abroad  as  being  very 
different  from  Englishmen,  not  only  with 
respect  to  feature,  mold,  and  speech, — 
which  vary  according  to  the  sections  from 
which  they  come, — but  in  their  sentiment, 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  way  of 
looking  at  things.  In  both  outward  and 
inward  traits  they  are  pronounced  distinct- 
ively un-English  and  "  American,"  however 
divided  among  themselves.  Again,  by  so 
much  as  the  style  is  the  man,  I  believe  that 
the  literary  product  of  this  new.  people  dif- 
fers from  the  literary  product  of  the  English, 
or  any  other  people  of  the  Old  World,  and 
I  hope  to  make  that  difference  clear  in  the 
course  of  these  essays.  And  I  will  remark, 
in  passing,  that  "  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  a 
romance  which  Mr.  White  cites  in  illustra- 
tion, to  me  appears  thoroughly  un-English 
in  its  mystical  temper,  and  its  undertone  and 
atmosphere ;  if  not  broadly  American,  it  is 
locally  so — the  very  fruit  and  out- giving  of 
the  New  England  sentiment  that  brooded 
in  Its  author's  spirit,  and  of  which  it  is  a 
soul- wrought  witness  and  dramatic  chronkAa. 

In  fine,  recognizmg  lYve  eiiox  ol  \)cvo^fc 
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who,  by  a  forced  effort,  would  anticipate 
creations  that  will  come  only  of  themselves, 
or  through  the  natural  impulse  of  fore-or- 
dained artists,  I  also  perceive  that  already, 
in  various  walks  of  art,  and  in  none  more 
than  in  that  to  which  our  present  study 
is  devoted,  we  have  exhibited  the  new  and 
broad  results,  both  of  acclimatization  and 
of  a  blending  process,  to  which  the  ruling 
divisions  of  our  population  thus  far  have 
been  subjected.  Equally  obvious  are  the 
minor  distinctive  phases,  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  arise  from  the  differentiation  of  the 
American  people  by  influences  that,  in 
widely  separated  districts,  have  acted  upon 
their  inhabitants  from  the  early  settlements 
to  the  present  time.  The  first-named  phe- 
nomena are  national,  while  those  of  the  lat- 
ter class  may  be  termed  sectional ;  but  all 
are  American,  whether  they  appertain  to 
the  whole,  or  to  the  subdivisions,  of  our 
intellectual  yield. 

The  type  first  suggested,  that  of  a  broadly 
national  character,  is  plainly  incomplete, 
and  has  wide  room  for  maturer  development. 
Let  us  measure  it  only  at  its  worth.  A  rest- 
less and  ill-adjusted  spirit  still  pervades  the 
heterogeneous  elements  of  our  nationality. 
Here  is  a  country  as  large  as  all  Europe, 
embracing  zones  as  far  apart,  in  physical 
attributes,  as  those  of  Norway  and  Sicily. 
Here  are  the  emigrants  or  descendants  of 
every  people  in  Europe, — to  go  no  farther, — 
and  all  their  languages,  and  customs,  and 
traditions,  and  modes  of  feeling,  at  one  time 
or  another,  have  come  with  them.  Hence 
our  unconscious  habitude  of  variety,  the 
disinclination  to  cling  to  one  way  of  life  or 
thought  until  its  perfect  conclusion.  There 
is  a  ferment  in  new  blood.  The  American 
travels,  and  at  first  is  delighted  with  the 
color  and  flavor  of  the  region  to  which  he 
has  come,  but  soon  weanes  of  them  and 
pushes  on  to  some  new  place  where  novel 
characteristics  can  be  enjoyed.  This  is 
observable  of  all  Anglo-Saxons,  capricious 
yet  steadfast  as  they  are,  but  more  so  among 
ourselves  than  with  respect  to  our  British 
kinsmen.  America  has  absorbed  the  traits 
of  many  lands  and  people;  the  currents 
still  set  this  way;  our  modern  intercourse 
with  the  world  at  large  is  close  and  uninter- 
mitting,  so  that  the  raw  ingredients  of  our 
national  admixture  are  supplied  quite  as 
rapidly  as  the  whirl  and  stir  of  the  popular 
system  can  triturate  and  commingle  them. 
It  is  too  much,  then,  to  expect  that  our  art 
or  song,  from  whatever  section  these  may 
come,   will    exhibit    a  quality   specifically 


American  in  the  sense  that  the  product  of 
Italy  is  Italian,  or  that  of  France  is  Frendi 
At  this  distance,  we,  who  watch  others  as 
we  are  watched  ourselves,  can  readily  see 
that  the  same  causes  which  make  our  civil- 
ization assume  the  composite  type  are 
blending  the  politics,  manners,  dr^  art, 
and  letters  of  the  several  European  coun- 
tries,— and  this,  however  distinct  their  na- 
tionalities, in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
travel  and  interculture.  But  the  United 
States  are  homogeneous  in  what  pertains  to 
the  language  and  methods  of  their  master- 
race,  and  to  this  extent  their  homogeneity 
is  definitely  assured.  Concerning  the  primal 
influences  that  affect  the  general  tone  of  art 
and  literature,  mutual  communication  and 
understanding  are  so  perfect  that  any 
changes  or  advances  are  almost  simul- 
taneous throughout  our  territory.  This 
being  the  situation,  foreign  critics  are  not 
far  wrong  in  requiring  that  our  home-product 
shall  differ  from  their  own  ;  that  it  shall  be, 
at  least,  un- European, — manifestly  of  the 
New  World  and  not  of  the  Old.  Return  to  a 
consideration  of  the  family  likeness,  physical 
and  mental,  which  instantly  is  apparent  to 
others  as  we  visit  the  mother-land.  If  wc 
ourselves  are  unconscious  of  it,  or  wonted 
to  it ;  if  the  air  and  fashion  that  we  display 
seem  to  us  imperceptible  or  of  small  account, 
they  are  not  so  regarded  by  our  kinsmen,  or 
by  the  guest  who  lands  upon  these  shores. 
The  stranger  quickly  perceives,  and  holds 
at  its  value,  the  general,  the  national,  type. 
Material  and  psychological  changes  are 
correlative,  and  almost  equally  sure  of 
external  recognition. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  demanding  abso- 
lute novelty  in  structure,  language,  or 
theme,  of  our  home-poet,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  critic  to  value  the  Americanism  which 
great  and  small  have  displayed  in  quality  of 
tone,  and  in  faithful  expression  of  the  domi- 
nant popular  moods.  Thus  considered,  it 
will  be  found  they  have  not  fallen  short 
Those  arbiters  of  foreign  taste  who  do  not 
acknowledge  this,  may  be  suspected  of  some 
unconscious  insincerity.  Not  every  mother 
as  fair  and  ripe  as  England,  and  as  affection- 
ate, can  look  with  perfect  complacency  upon 
a  daughter  growing  to  her  own  hei^t  and 
beauty  before  the  world.  To  her  eyes  the 
maiden  is  still  a  child,  and  they  own  n^thr^ 
luctance,  and  very  slowly,  her  attractiveness 
and  the  claims  of  her  suitors.  One  by  one 
the  points  of  youth  and  inferiority,  brought 
against  America,  have  worn  away,  and  now, 
when  so  many  of  us  grant  England  this  Ust 
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fense  of  her  supremacy,  it  is  with  the  re- 
set due  a  mother,  and  with  a  courtesy  per- 
ince  no  less  insincere  than  her  avowal. 
e  new  Americanism  is  not  so  modest  as 

surrender  any  freehold  or  to  be  uncon- 
ous  of  its  smallest  advantages. 
The  less  essential  novelties  of  structure, 
jme,  and  dialect  already  are  discernible 
the  yield  that  represents  our  territorial 
xlivision.  The  local  flavor  of  our  genre 
1  provincial  literature  is,  I  believe,  un- 
sstionedy  but  our  conceit  is  not  overfed 

an  acknowledgment  almost  wholly  due 
grotesque  and  humorous  exploits, — a  wel- 
ne  such  as  a  prince  in  his  breathing-hour 
5ht  give  to  a  new-found  jester  or  down. 
lerican  poetry,  however,  has  not  repre- 
ted  the  popular  life  of  our  continental 
pes  and  comers  merely  in  their  coarser 
Its.  These  sections  are  not  so  isolated  as 
:  Scottish  highlands,  or  as  those  mountain 
3ks  in  Italy,  where  peasant  women  con- 
itedly  whirl  the  spmdle  and  never  visit 
\  plains  that  glisten  below ;  yet  some  of 
;zn  are  long-settled,  and  have  an  abiding 
pulation,  with  habits  more  or  less  con- 
ned. Where  there  is  the  least  of  change 
d  interruption,  and  the  colonial  blood  is 
3st  unmixed,  the  national  ennui  does  not 
evail;  the  sentiment  and  instinct  of  the 
ople,  if  limited,  are  clearly  understood, 
id  have  been  fairly  expressed  in  poetry 
id  prose-romance. 

In  a  certain  sense,  it  is  natural  for  the 
dzen  of  so  vast  and  various  a  country  to 
id  his  patriotism  and  his  gift  of  expression 
spond  most  easily  to  the  appeals  of  his 
vn  locality.  There  is  still  a  lagging  be- 
nd full  nationality,  just  as  Federal  su- 
emacy,  in  the  hearts  of  a  great  multitude, 
ves  precedence  to  "State  rights."  Yet 
ere  are  signs  of  growth  toward  an  imagi- 
ttion  in  keeping  with  our  poHtical  enlarge- 
ent.  The  new  Americanism,  with  relation 
*  literature  and  the  arts  of  beauty  and  con- 
duction, is  seen  in  the  very  search  for  it, 
^  the  closer  inspection  of  our  own  ground, 
^  our  more  realistic  method — in  the  genuine 
iiality  of  our  modem  poetry  and  creative 
fose,  so  much  more  indigenous  than  the 
^ork  of  the  neo-Romantic  English  school, 
^  presenting  so  fresh  a  contrast  to  the 
K)ctry  and  prose  of  our  early  periods; 
uudly,  in  the  greater  value  set  upon  our 
tome- workers,  upon  our  ventures  for  our- 
dyes.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  minor 
ymptoms  of  this  change.  As  time  has 
sssened  our  yearning  for  the  mother-coun- 
7,  native  Americans  less  fondly  cling  to 


the  old  words  and  traditions.  The  land- 
lords who  cater  to  foreign  or  provincial 
guests  still  give  English  and  French  names 
to  their  hotels,  and  a  fresh  English  colony, 
after  the  manner  of  our  ancestors,  calls  its 
village  Rugby — ^but  thie  reproach  of  this 
barrenness  of  nomenclature  is  fast  passing 
away,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the  dec- 
laration of  our  independence  may  be  made 
to  include  the  fields  of  literature  and  art. 

And,  indeed,  if,  under  the  free  system  of 
a  democracy,  art  does  not  show  in  time  as 
proud  a  result — whether  in  the  product  of 
its  disciples  or  in  the  wealth  of  its  libraries 
and  museums — as  in  countries  where  it  is 
fed  by  govemmental  patronage  and  sub- 
sidies, then  our  republicanism,  upon  its 
aesthetic  side,  is  itself  a  failure.  So  far  as 
poetry  is  concemed,  I  see  that  we  have 
already  had  the  first  period  of  what  may 
be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  a  true 
American  school.  I  see  that  this  school 
was  slow  to  rise,  until  suddenly  a  number 
of  its  leaders  appeared  at  once;  that  its  first 
tuneful  season  has  been  completed,  so  that, 
in  the  temporary  pause,  we  now,  for  the 
first  time,  may  honestiy  recount  its  triumphs. 
But  that  our  lyrical  product  has  not  been  so 
obvious  as  our  material  grandeur,  that  it 
has  put  on  a  national  type  less  complete 
than  the  types  of  various  sections,  that  it 
has  been  but  a  delightful  promise  of  what  a 
new  song  will  create  for  us  when  poetry 
comes  in  vogue  again  throughout  the  world, 
— this,  too,  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Before 
examining  what  we  have  done,  let  us  see 
what  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  until 
recentiy,  and  what  not  at  all.  It  is  time  to 
indicate  the  early  and  latter  restrictions  that 
have  hemmed  in  the  poets,  and  limited  the 
poetry,  of  the  westem  world. 


III. 


The  poets  themselves,  naturally,  would  be 
slow  to  perceive  the  causes  of  their  difficul- 
ties. The  brain  is  not  always  conscious  of 
its  own  malaise.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that 
to  each  true  singer,  as  he  arrived  at  a  period 
when  his  intellectual  faculty  sought  the 
rationale  of  his  successes  and  failures,  the 
facts  have  been  more  or  less  apparent.  The 
idealism  of  this  people  was  long  retarded 
by  certain  interdicts,  and  at  last  forced  its 
way  to  expression  under  very  baffling  and 
perplexing  conditions,  some  of  which  are 
even  now  felt.  So  far  as  the  embarrass- 
ments peculiar  to  the  new  epocVv^i^SxiNcAN^^ 
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it  was  a  perception  of  these  that  led  me  to 
observe  their  bearing  on  the  poets  of  Eng- 
land, before  venturing  to  write  upon  our 
own.  To  these  matters  I  shall  again  refer, 
after  some  mention  of  the  absolute  barriers 
which  shut  out  the  Muses  from  these  shores 
until  so  late  a  time. 

For  two  centuries,  in  truth,  the  situation 
here  was  so  adverse  to  art,  and  especially  to 
song,  as  to  nullify  even  our  complement  to 
Taine's  theory ;  to  stifle,  or  to  divert  to  other 
than  ideal  uses,*  any  exceptional  genius 
that  existed,  and  that  would  have  made  its 
way  against  restrictions  not  of  themselves 
quite  as  exceptional.  The  modified  results 
of  this  situation  may  still  be  observed.  As 
a  rider  to  all  I  have  said  of  the  essential 
superiority  of  art  to  its  materials,  we  must 
not  fail,  also,  to  consider  the  repugnance  of 
the  general  mind  to  disassociate  things  and 
ideas — to  separate  the  spirit  of  a  work  from 
what  is  used  for  its  construction.  There  is 
a  natural  expectation  that  the  art  of  a  coun- 
try will  convey  to  us  something  of  the 
national  history,  aspect,  social  law.  On  the 
whole,  it  has  been  the  instinct  of  masters  to 
avail  themselves,  so  far  as  might  be,  in  their 
plots,  manners,  and  scenery,  of  the  region 
nearest  them ;  a  wise  instinct,  through 
which  they  reach  closely  to  nature,  and  are 
more  sure  to  make  their  work  of  interest 
elsewhere  and  afterward.  Shakspere's  men 
are  apt  to  be  Englishmen,  though  they  may 
figure  in  Illyria  or  Rome.  Nor  is  it  entirely 
through  unfairness  and  caprice  that  the  free 
range  allowed  to  English  poets  has  been 
denied  our  own.  The  Old  World  has  drawn 
its  countries  together,  like  elderly  people  in 
a  tacit  alliance  against  the  strength  of  youth 
which  cannot  return  to  them,  the  fresh,  rude 
beauty  and  love  which  they  may  not  share. 
There  is,  also,  something  worth  an  estimate 
in  the  division  of  an  ocean  gulf,  that  makes 
us  like  the  people  of  a  new  planet;  and 
when  those  on  the  other  side  hear  us  sound- 
ing the  changes  upon  familiar  themes,  with 
voices  not  unlike  their  own,  they  well  may 
feel  as  if  the  highest  qualities  of  our  song 
were  not  full    compensation    for  its  lack  of 

*  I  am  not  considering  the  question  whether  a  poet 
of  the  first  rank  may,  or  may  not,  find  his  natural 
vocation  under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  and  over- 
come them;  but  am  trying  to  see  why  a  general 
poetic  movement,  embracing  many  true  poets,  was 
deferred  until  Longfellow,  Poe,  Whittier,  Emerson, 
Lowell,  Whitman,  and  others  of  the  generation  under 
review,  appeared  almost  simultaneously.  An  article 
which  seeks  to  regard  many  factors  of  a  problem 
should  be  read  wholly  and  in  detail,  or  it  will  be 


"  soniething  rich  and  strange."  A  response 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  the  search  for 
novelty,  to  the  curious  yearning  of  those 
who  look  to  us  from  across  the  seas. 

Here  begin  the  special  restrictions  of  an 
American  poet.     He  represents,  it  is  true, 
the  music  and  ardor  of  a  new  country,  of  a 
land  his  race  has  peopled  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  a  nation  that  has  completed 
its  first  century.     A  new  land,  a  new  nation 
— yet   not   forced,  like   those  which  have 
progressed  from  barbarism  to  a  sense  of  art, 
to  create  a  language  and  literature  of  their 
own ;  a  new  land  with  an  old  language,  a 
new  nation  with  all  the  literature  and  tra- 
ditions behind  it  of  the  country  firom  whose 
colonies  it  has  sprung.     While  the  thought 
and  learning  of  this  people  began  in  Amer- 
ica   just    where    it    had    reached   in  the 
mother-land  at  the  dates  of  the  respective 
settlements,  the  physical  state  and  environ- 
ment of  Americans  were  those  of  men  who 
find  themselves  encountering  the  primitive 
nature  of  a  savage  world;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that    they   were    equipped    for  the 
struggle,  not  as  an  aboriginal  race,  but  with 
the  logic,  courage,  experience,  of  the  civil-' 
ization  behind  them.      All  the  drags,  the 
anchorage,  the  limitations,  involved  in  the 
word    Colonial,  retarded    a  new  ideality- 
The  colonial  restriction  has  been  well  deter- 
mined.    It  made  the  western  lyre,  until  the 
period  covered  by  this  survey,  a  mechanism 
to  echo,  without  fi^sh  and  true  feeling,  notes 
that  came  from  over  sea.     It  so  occupied 
this  people  with  a  stem,  steadfast,  ingaiious, 
finally  triumphant,  contest  with  Nature,  that 
their  epic   passion  was   absorbed    in  the 
clearing  of  forests,  bridging  of  rivers,  the 
conquest  of  savage  and  beasts,  the  creation 
of  a  free  government ;  and  this  labor  is  not 
yet  ended — it  goes  on  with  larger  cohorts, 
and  immensely  widening  power.     But  the 
imagination  never  dies,  and  when  our  first 
leisure  came  for  its  exercise  it  was  awakened 
by  contact  with  the  Nature  thus  tamed— bjr 
communion  with  the  broadest  panorama  of 
woods  and  hills  and  waters,  under  the  most 
radiant  skies,  that  civilized  man  has  ever 
found  himself  confronting.     Pioneers  in  art 
and  poetry  here   caught  their  inspiration, 
and  naturally  the  field  of  painting  was  the 
first  to  give   token  of  novel   results.    The 
very  ease  with  which  books  containing  ^ 
world's  best  literature  were  obtainaUe  itt 
the  backwoods  made  our  early  writers  cq)y* 
ists.      The    painters,    meanwhile,  had  to 
lament  the  absence  of  galleries  in  this  coun- 
try, and  their  own  inability  to  go  abroad 
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1  study.     Thrown  upon  themselves,  and 
icient  in  technical  knowledge,  they  sought 

modeb  in  the  nature  about  them ;  and 
IS  began  our  landscape-school  of  paint- 
;,  the  work  of  which,  however  rude  and 
ective,  was  more  original  than  the  verse 
erewith  it  was  contemporary. 
\  poet  of  the  first  rank  is  not  given  to 
jry  country,  nor  to  every  age.     But  poets 

gifts  approaching  those  of  our  living 
orites  doubtless  have  been  bom  in 
lerica,  according  to  Nature's  average,  at 
ferent  times  of  our  history.  Until  re- 
itly,  the  stimulants  of  their  genius  must 
ve  been  wanting.  It  may  be  that  the 
ople  had  no  real  need  of  them,  and  song 
d  art,  no  more  than  invention,  come 
thout  necessity.  What  poetry  was  latent 
re  and  there  does  not  concern  us.  The 
>ne  on  which  our  colonial  life  was  founded 
IS  frigid  as  an  arctic  bowlder — there  was 
»  molecular  motion  to  give  out  life  and 
at.  Who  were  the  mute,  inglorious  Mil- 
ns  ?  Of  what  kind  is  the  verse  that  was 
oduced  ?  Does  it  move  us  ?  Is  it 
►etry  ?  However  fine  the  cast  of  individ- 
Is,  the  effect  of  a  perpetual  contest  with 
e  elemental,  often  sinister,  always  gigantic, 
rces  of  a  new  continent,  would  be  so 
Iverse  to  art,  so  directly  in  the  line  of 
x:essity  and  temporal  gain,  as  to  stifle  their 
)etic  fire,  to  develop  a  heroism  that  was 
olid  and  unimaginative,  to  mark  persons 
id  communiries  with  sternness  and  angular- 
1^9 leading  them  to  a  homely  gauge  of  values, 
ot  wont  to  esteem  the  ideal  at  its  true 
'orth.  The  aspiration  of  a  refined  nature 
^ould  seem  to  the  multitude  foolishness 
od  a  stumbling-block.  For  a  prolonged 
cason  the  art  of  writing  verse  was  almost 
ofely  a  luxury  of  the  professional  classes 
tt  America,  and  its  relics  bear  witness  to 
heir  pedantry  and  dullness.  It  is  not  to 
^  wigged  and  gowned  that  we  instinct- 
▼dy  listen  for  the  music  and  freedom  of 
^fcative  song.  And  if  poetry  even  in  En- 
iJ^d,  firom  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
^tury  to  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth, 
**pidly  fashioned  itself  upon  the  models  of 
l^om-out  schools,  how  should  it  do  more 
^  England's  colonies — that  brought  hither 
'^tain  shoots  of  taste  and  learning  from 
^  Old  World  and  found  it  hard  to  pro- 
^  them  at  all  in  the  sterile  wild-woods  of 
*e  New  ? 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  barriers  which, 
>*  the  early  and  later  colonial  periods, 
^•olutely  defied  the  overleaping  of  a 
BDgle  notable  poet    We  find  little  of  more 


significance  in  the  transition  era  of  the 
Revolution,  although  a  nation  took  on  life. 
No  poetry  was  begotten  in  the  rage  of  that 
heroic  strife ;  its  humor,  hatred,  hope,  suf- 
fering, prophecy,  were  feebly  uttered,  so  far 
as  verse  was  concerned,  in  the  mode  and 
language  inherited  years  before  firom  the 
coarsest  English  satirists.  There  came  at 
last  a  time  when  the  nation  felt  itself  in 
vigorous  youth,  and  began  to  have  a  song. 
Some  few  original  notes  were  heard  among 
our  pipings.  The  positive  barriers  were 
broken,  and  in  their  stead  came  the  restric- 
tions that  are  felt  in  some  tiegree  down  to 
the  present  time. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  said  of  republican- 
ism itself, — in  which  our  pride  and  faith  are 
based,  and  which  we  trust  is  ultimately  to 
promote  a  literature  and  an  art  not  below 
the  standard  of  our  bravest  hope, — that  it 
hitherto  has  somewhat  lessened  the  ardor 
of  our  poets,  or  kept  it  within  temperate 
bounds.  There  is  a  craving  for  ideality  of 
'  a  certain  kind,  and  in  our  liberal  regions 
the  sense  of  utility  is  not  the  sole  controlling 
power.  There  is  a  wide  manifestation  of 
that  which  bears  to  pure  ideality  an  inferior 
relationship.  Our  system  has  diffused  the 
intelligence  which  lifts  our  people  quite 
above  the  dullness  and  stoHdity  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  elsewhere,  but  has  not  yet 
brought  them  to  the  pitch  of  high  emotion. 
It  is  a  leveler,  and  in  its  early  stages  raises 
a  multitude  to  the  level  of  the  common- 
place ;  so  that  there  have  been  few  tall 
heads  of  grain  above  the  even  field.  The 
general  independence  and  comfort  have  not 
bred  those  dramatic  elements  which  imply 
conditions  of  splendor  and  squalor,  glory 
and  shame,  triumph  and  despair.  In  their 
stead  we  have  the  spirit  of  the  American 
homesteads,  and  the  loss  to  the  artist  of 
some  darker  contrast,  that  would  make  their 
virtue  and  piety  more  inspiring,  certainly  is 
their  gain.  In  no  other  country  are  there  so 
many  happy  little  households — although 
there  is  a  curious  foreign  belief  to  the  con- 
trary, derived  from  traveling  acquaintance- 
ship. This  must  be  so  in  the  one  land 
where  every  man  can  own  a  portion  of  the 
soil  and  be  a  freeholder,  and  where  a 
man's  toil  meets  no  doubtful  reward.  The 
popular  thrift  and  freedom,  joined  with  the 
necessity  for  labor  to  steadily  maintain 
them,  are  not  at  first  productive  of  the 
tragic  or  entrancing  dreams  of  effective  art. 
Wisely  bettering  their  material  chances, 
men  are  too  busy  to  feel  a  spiritw^i  >«^tv\.. 
And  the  labor  of  out  lepieseivlaUN^  Tsv«i\'Sk 
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so  extended  and  heroic  as  of  itself  to  feed 
the  popular  imagination.  In  default  of 
Homer,  we  at  least  have  Hector  and 
Achilles ;  and  the  peerless  exploits  of  our 
engineers,  capitalists,  discoverers,  speak 
louder  than  a  minstrel's  words.  In  all  this 
amazing  drama  of  triumphant  effort  and 
organization ;  in  the  adjustment  of  our 
poHtical  theory,  dependent  on  statesman- 
ship, and  leading  to  oratory  and  journalism 
rather  than  to  art  and  song ;  in  the  despot- 
ism of  our  social  unwritten  law  that  an 
American  must  be  a  good  citizen  first  of  all, 
and  that  the  first  duties  of  a  citizen  are  to 
rear  and  maintain  a  family ;  in  the  implied 
doubt  as  to  the  sanity  of  enduring  privations 
for  the  sake  of  the  ideal,  when,  by  deserting 
it,  a  practical  success  may  be  had, — amid 
all  this  the  man  of  genius  has  too  often  be- 
taken himself  to  the  work  of  his  neighbors, 
and  those  who  keep  faith  with  the  Muse 
have  found  themselves  perplexed  and  out 
of  time.  Nevertheless  I  repeat  that,  up  to 
a  certain  grade,  our  people  have  required 
their  poetry, — just  as  they  will  have  their 
votes,  their  seats  in  church,  their  county 
papers,  and  the  piano  or  melodeon  in  every 
house.  A  throng  of  minor  singers  have 
answered  to  the  demand  with  very  natural 
and  unaffected  voices.  The  select  few,  in 
those  efforts  which  place  them  above  their 
comrades,  not  only  have  suffered  from  the 
want  of  a  popular  following,  but  from  the 
undue  favor  awarded  their  minor  and  or- 
dinary productions. 

These  adverse  influences,  belonging  to 
the  soil  and  air,  are  perhaps  not  so  direcdy 
comprehended  by  the  American  poet  as  are 
the  obvious  and  technical  impediments  which 
have  force  when  he  essays  a  sustained  and 
novel  work. 

In  considering  these,  let  us  acknowledge 
that  they  do  not  greatiy  concern  the  emo- 
tional and  lyric  poet.  He  is  at  no  loss  for 
a  method  or  a  theme ;  the  latter  is  at  once 
the  cause  and  modulator  of  his  song.  Per- 
sonal joys  and  griefs,  special  occurrences  in 
history  or  related  to  the  individual  life — 
these  have  inspired,  and  do  inspire,  the 
briefer  poems,  the  lyrics  which  still  make  up 
the  choicest  portion  of  our  verse.  Their 
range  is  wide,  from  the  simple  fireside  bal- 
lad to  the  impassioned  ode,  and  my  estimate 
of  their  remarkable  freshness  and  variety 
will  be  given  more  fully  hereafter.  At 
present  I  would  say  that  among  them  are 
many  admirable  of  their  kind,  and  that  the 
relative  number  of  these  is  not  less  than 
can  be  found  in  the  popular  verse  of  other 


lands.  An  American  critic  fails  in  discen- 
ment  or  independence  who  does  not  see 
this  and  avow  it. 

But,  while  the  lyrical  songster  need  not 
cast  about  for  a  subject,  and  does  not  even 
look  into  his  heart  to  write — for  his  heart 
has    already   moved    him — the    ambitious 
poet  is  best  equipped  for  a  larger  effort  by 
some  adequate  theme  awaiting  his  hand.  The 
moment  arrives  when  poets   of  the  upper 
cast  desire  to  forego  their  studies  and  brief 
lyrical  flights,  and  to  produce  the  compos- 
ite and  heroic  works  that  rank  as  master- 
pieces.     These  leaders    often   have  been 
arrested,  with  respect  to  romantic  or  epic 
structures,  by  a  scarcity  of  home-themes,  no 
less  than  by  the  lack  of  sharp  dramatic  con- 
trast in  our  equable  American  life.    I  am 
aware  that  this  statement  frequently  is  de- 
rided, and  that  many  poets,  while  realizing 
that  their  product  is  too  meager,  will  not 
acknowledge  its  force.     Others,  and  these 
of  our  foremost,  who  have  thought  to  ana- 
lyze their  experience,  confess  that  it  is  tni^ 
in  no  small  measure,  and  have  stated  thi^ 
over  their  own  hands. 

Up  to  the  present  date,  absence  of  them^ 
for  a  national  masterpiece,  for  a  work  be^ 
longing   to  our  own  atmosphere  and  his- 
tory, has   been   a   result  of  the  condition 
under  which  we  started.    Original  art  is  lon^ 
deferred  among  a  people  cultured  at  the  out- 
set. A  writer*  has  well  said  that  "  the  cause 
of  the  absence  of  the  legendary  and  poetic 
in  our  early  history,  may  be  attributed  to  d)C 
mental  development  of  the  colonists,  who 
had   already  passed   through  that  historic 
stage."     They  started   at   once  with  both 
church  and  school-house.     The  imaginatioii 
was  controlled  by  precedent,  and  **  Art  was 
cheated  of  its  birthright."     They  made  litde 
history,  in  a  dramatic  sense.     What  that 
was   of  the  poetic  or   wondrous  in  their 
arduous,  compelling  life  had  a  local  ranges 
— such  as  the   trisds  for  wdtchcrait,  findy 
utilized  by  New  England's  great  romancer, 
and  too  inadequately,  it  must  be  owned,  bjr 
her  most  famous  poet.     In  Parkman's  ele- 
gant survey  of  certain  picturesque  epochs 
in   colonial   history,  the   feminine  element, 
essential  to  complete  dramatic  quality,  ^ 
usually  wanting;  in  other  annals,  like  thos^ 
of  Spanish- American  adventure,  it  scarcdf 
appears   at   all.     American   antiquity  is  * 
rude   settler's  antiquity;   a  homely  feshioo 
that  palls,  because  not  long  out  of  date;  * 

*  wSee  Otis's  "  Sacred  and  Constnictive  Art"  >'«* 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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Jtory  everywhere  the  same, — furnishing  at 
imes  the  basis  of  some  exquisite  idyl,  like 
*  Evangeline,"  but  for  none  too  many  of 
hem.  "EvangeHne'*  still  remains  the  most 
lotable  of  the  longer  American  poems ;  and 
low  much  of  that  is  otherwise  than  scenic 
aid  idyllic,  and  how  much  of  it  does  not  fit 
he  story  to  the  landscape,  rather  than  the 
andscape  to  the  story  ?  No  material,  no 
tirring  theme,  with  all  your  fi-eedom,  your 
:onquest,  your  noble  woods  and  waters,  your 
westward  spread  of  men !  These  are  mo- 
ives,  accessories,  atmosphere,  often  grander 
nmagnitude  than  elsewhere  to  be  found, 
>ut  not  perforce  more  new.  The  poetic  in- 
itinct  does  not  always  hold  the  macrocosm 
superior  to  the  microcosm,  the  prairie 
x>  the  plain  of  Marathon,  the  Hudson 
;o  the  Cephisus  or  the  Tweed.  As  for 
atter-day  history,  this  is  not  far  enough 
-emoved.  From  the  Revolution  to  the 
Civil  War,  the  incidents  of  our  life  and 
p&ssion  are  so  recent  and  so  plainly  recorded 
as  to  gather  no  luminous  halo  from  the  too 
slight  distance  at  which  we  observe  them. 
The  true  poet  will  profit  by  them  to  the 
ttttemiost;  the  limits  are  to  be  overcome, 
but  still  are  limits  and  in  his  way.  He  is 
thrown  upon  the  necessity  of  inventing  dra- 
matic themes  for  the  broader  range  of  poetic 
venture.  This  the  great  poets  always  have 
avoided,  for  the  product  of  such  invention 
usually  has  seemed  artificial  and  remote 
from  human  concern. 

Bear  in  mind,  also,  that  our  wide-awake 
people  are  removed,  not  only  from  the 
wperstitions  that  were  a  religion  to  our 
forefathers,  but  from  the  wondercraft  and 
Junple  faith  prevailing  among  the  common 
folk  of  other  lands  than  our  own.  The 
l)eautifying  lens  of  fancy  has  dropped  from 
our  eyes.  Where  are  our  forest  and  river 
kgends,  our  Lorelei,  our  Venusberg,  our 
^vesand  kobolds  ?  We  have  old-time  cus- 
toms and  traditions,  and  they  are  quaint  and 
jfear  to  us,  but  their  atmosphere  is  not  one 
ro  which  we  fi-eely  move.  Just  so  with  our 
heroism.  No  national  changes  and  strug- 
tfes  have  been  of  more  worth  than  our  own, 
but  critics  are  not  far  wrong  who  point  out 
^t,  however  lofty  the  action  and  spirit  of 
^  latest  crisis,  heroism  is  not  with  us  so 
^uch  the  chief  business  that  one  must  be 
always  "  enthusiastic  and  on  guard,"  One 
^  our  poets  aims  to  be  especially  national. 
He  sings,  upon  theory,  as  the  American 
«ud  must  sing  when  the  years  have  died 
*way.  The  result  is  a  striking  but  artificial 
Gumption  of  what  can  only  come  of  itself. 


and  after  long  time  be  past;  a  disjointed 
series  of  kaleidoscopic  pieces,  not  constitut- 
ing a  master-work,  but  with  all  their  strength 
and  weakness,  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  ill- 
assorted  elements  which  he  strives  to  repre- 
sent. For  he,  too,  as  we  shall  see,  is  repre- 
sentative and  a  personage  of  mark,  if  not 
precisely  in  the  direction  of  his  own  choice 
and  assurance. 

To  more  clearly  understand  how  far,  and 
in  what  way,  our  poets  must  feel  the  lack 
of  background,  of  social  contrasts,  and  of 
legendary  and  specific  incident,  we  may 
observe  the  literature  of  some  region  where 
different  conditions  exist.  In  an  isolated 
country  of  established  growth  and  quality, 
a  native  genius  soon  discovers  his  tendency 
and  proper  field. 

Look  at  Scotland,  Her  national  melo- 
dies were  ready  and  waiting  for  Bums ;  her 
legends,  history,  traditions,  for  Walter  Scott. 
The  popular  tongue,  costumes,  manners,  all 
distinctively  and  picturesquely  her  own, 
affect  the  entire  outcome  of  her  song  and 
art.  Embraced  in  English  literature,  her 
literature  is  so  un-English  that  it  affords  the 
paradigm  we  need.  Enter  the  cathedral 
in  Glasgow.  Within  the  last  thirty  years 
that  edifice  has  been  refitted  throughout 
with  stained  glass,  contributed  by  the 
ancient  families  and  clans.  What  associa- 
tions are  called  up  by  the  devices  upon  the 
windows  in  the  chancel  and  nave,  and  in 
the  impressive  crypt  below!  Among  all 
the  shields  and  names, — those  of  Sterling, 
Hay,  Douglas,  Montrose,  Campbell,  Mont- 
gomerie,  Lawrie,  Buccleuch,  Hamilton, — 
not  one  that  is  not  utterly,  purely  Scottish. 
Even  in  our  oldest  and  most  characteristic 
sections,  in  Virginia  or  New  England,  in- 
fluences like  these  do  not  prevail  to  any 
such  extent.  In  a  certain  sense,  they  are 
not  only  influences  but  aids :  they  move, 
they  stimulate,  they  belong  to  the  Hfe  and 
memory  of  the  native  poet,  and  he  avails 
himself  of  them  without  effort  or  conscious- 
ness. Not  that  they  are  the  essential,  the 
imperative  aids.  But  to  be  without  them  is 
a  restriction,  and  one  which  our  first  genu- 
ine school  of  poets  has  had  more  or  less  to 
endure. 

Strange,  indeed,  if  the  material  wants  of 
New-World  life,  its  utiHtarian  test  of  values, 
and  the  general  conditions  of  a  primitive 
democracy,  had  not  forced  our  early  idealists 
into  a  struggle  for  existence  which  even  the 
sturdiest  found  it  hard  to  prolong.  Two 
things  are  essential  to  the  poetic  as^u^lxow 
that  results  in  fine  acYvi^NeiaeivX.-.  \ii^  vjxcv- 
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pathetic  applause  which  ministers  to  the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds,  and  the  common 
wage  that  enables  a  laborer  to  do  his  work. 
The  rewards  of  authorship  have  been  suffi- 
ciently doubtful  and  varying  in  times  before 
our  own.  In  older  lands,  the  poet,  like  his 
predecessor  the.  minstrel,  was  at  least  pro- 
tected and  nourished  by  the  good  or  great 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  song.  Happily 
this  kind  of  support  was  from  the  first  im- 
practicable in  a  Hberal  republic.  But  it  long 
was  impossible,  on  material  grounds  alone, 
— although  certain  enthusiasts  might  attempt 
to  live  upon  love  and  fame, — that  any  vigor- 
ous and  prevailing  flood  of  poesy  should  be 
sustained  in  toiling,  practical,  frugal  Amer- 
ica. We  now  know  that  in  art,  as  in  life, 
ideal  productiveness  follows  and  does  not 
precede  material  security  and  wealth.  The 
most  creative  eras  of  historic  lands  were 
those  when  their  cities  were  the  richest, 
when  their  galleons  sought  out  distant  ports, 
and  their  nobles  and  burgesses,  sure  of  life's 
needs,  craved  for  the  luxuries  of  taste  and 
emotion.  Literature  thrives  as  a  means  of 
subsistence,  nor  is  poetry  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  supply  answers  to  the  de- 
mand. Not  long  ago,  in  this  country,  few 
books  except  school-books  were  required  by 
the  people;  and  how  should  poetry,  that 
looked  from  the  printed  page  for  its  wel- 
come and  sustenance,  be  naturally  com- 
posed ?  We  are  speaking  of  an  ethereal 
art,  but  quietly  examining  the  law  of  its 
activity. 

It  is,  moreover,  in  America  that  the  pop- 
ular instinct,  which  resists  whatever  is 
asserted  to  be  a  tax  upon  knowledge,  has 
worked  with  peculiar  force  against  the  de- 
velopment of  a  home-school.  So  long  as 
our  purveyors  could  avail  themselves  without 
cost  or  hindrance  of  foreign  master-works, 
they  scarcely  could  be  expected  to  risk  their 
means  in  behalf  of  native  authorship.  Pure 
idealists,  men  like  Poe  and  Hawthorne,  are 
little  able  to  push  their  own  fortunes. 
Until  a  state  of  law  shall  exist  that  will 
induce  American  publishers,  driven  from 
their  distant  foraging-grounds,  to  seek  for 
genius  at  home  and  make  it  available,  the 
support  of  our  authors  will  not  be  so  assured 
as  to  tend  "  in  the  end  to  the  advancement 
of  literature."  International  copyright  at 
least  would  have  made  it  feasible  for  the 
poet  to  earn  his  Hving  by  general  literary' 
work,  and  to  reserve  some  heart  and 
thought  for  his  nobler  calling.  Now,  when 
a  serious  movement  at  last  seems  under 
way  toward  cop)rright   reform.  \l  still  has 


been  so  hampered  with  reservations  and 
class-interests  that  many  ask  whether  it  were 
not  better  to  have  no  change  at  all  than  to 
have  one  that  is  partial,  and  that  may  post- 
pone indefinitely  the  one  thing  needful,  to 
wit :  honest  recognition  of  an  author's  right 
of  property  in  his  own  creations,  without 
any  more  limits  of  space  and  time  than 
those  appertaining  to  other  kinds  of  estate. 

Literature   verily   has   been   almost  the 
sole  product  of  human  labor  that  has  not 
been  rated  as  the  lasting  prop)erty  of  the 
producer  and  his  heirs   or   assigns.     This 
want   of  permanent   copyright   has  borne 
severely  upon  authors  in  all  countries,  but 
most  severely  upon  those  of  America,  who 
have  had  to  await  the  formation  of  public 
taste,  to  create  their  audiences,  and  who, 
while  willing  to  suffer  in  their  own  persons, 
are  less  ready  to   devote  life-times  to  the 
production  of  what  will  be  valueless  to  those 
whom  they  hold  most  dear.     The  want  of 
international  copyright  has  been  a  grievoas 
wrong  to   our  brother- writers  in  Europe. 
Their  complaints  are  just;    their  cry  has 
gone  up  for  years.     Great  as  the  spoliations 
have  been  which  they   have   endured,  the 
effect  upon  our  native  literature  and  author- 
ship  has    been    no    less    disastrous.    Otir 
authors  themselves  do  not  comprehend  it- 
A  few  of  the  great  publishing  houses,  grown 
rich  upon  the  system  of  free  reprints,  of  late 
have  felt  this  wrong,  and  the  men  of  heart 
and  culture  who   control  them  are  gener- 
ously atoning  for  it.     We  see  them  leaders 
in    artistic    and    literary    movements,  the 
friends  of  authors  and  artists,  receiving  foi' 
their   public   and    private   humanities  our 
warmest  tributes  of  honor  and  affection.    It 
is  said  that  every  wrong  in   this  worW  is 
surely,  if  slowly,  righted ;  and   the  wrongs 
of  authors  doubtiess  will  be  set  right    But 
who   shall   pick   up  water    spilled  to  the 
ground .     The  writers  of  a  new  generatiott 
will  never  realize  how  bitter  was  the  bread 
eaten  by  those  who  went  before  them  and 
made  their  paths  straight. 

Critical  periods  are  sometimes  uncreatiirc, 
yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  our  poetry  h» 
suffered,  also,  from  the  lack  of  those  high 
and  exquisite  standards  of  criticism  which 
have  been  established  in  older  lands.  The 
poet,  the  artist,  alike  need  the  correction  of* 
fine  censorship  and  the  tonic  of  that  just  ^ 
preciation  which  is  the  promise  of  to^ 
American  verse,  within  recent  memoiy,  hw 
experienced,  first,  a  popular  favor  g^Dcd 
by  its  weakest  and  most  effeminate  senti- 
ment, and,  secondly,  a  rude  eiaggen^ 
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of  its  defects,  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  its 
value  as  compared  with  that  of  the  foreign 
product,  or  to  consider  its  higher  aspirations 
as  practicable  and  worthy  of  respect.     The 
people  at  large  have  passed  from  sham  emo- 
tion to  irreverence,  and  to  a  relish  for  what 
is  flippant  and  ephemeral.     Then,  too^  our 
most    sincere  and   painstaking  authorities 
often  seem  at  a  loss  to  estimate  the  nature 
of  art,  and  criticise  it  from  metaphysical  or 
doctrinarian  points  of  view.     The  poet  or 
painter  sensitively  feels  the  wrong  and  the 
^rror,  and,  though  he  makes  no  complaint, 
they  tell  upon  his  buoyancy  and  applica- 
tion.    Only  of  late  have  we  begun  to  look 
for  criticism  which  applies  both  knowledge 
and  self-knowledge  to  the  test;   which  is 
penetrative  and  dexterous,  but  only  probes 
to  cure;   which  enters  into  the  soul  and 
purpose  of  a  work,  and  considers  every  fac- 
tor that  makes  it  what  it  is ; — the  criticism 
which,  above  all,  esteems  it  a  cardinal  sin 
to  suffer  a  verdict  to  be  tainted  by  private 
dislike,  or  by  partisanship  and  the  instinct 
of  battle  with  an  opposing  clique  or  schooL 
Such  criticism  is  now  essayed,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  a  select  art,  but  often  is  too  much 
occupied  with  foreign  or  recondite  subjects 
to  search  out  and  foster  what  is  of  worth 
among  ourselves. 


rv. 


These,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  the 
local  and  organic  difficulties  with  which  the 
American  poet,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
Jmw  had  to  contend.  They  are  not  figments 
<rf  the  brain ;  their  force  has  been  real ; 
tinie  and  national  development  alone  have 
lessened  them;  during  the  continuation  of 
tWr  serious  pressure  the  rise  of  poetry  was 
delayed.  It  is  curious  to  note  that,  just  as 
Aeir  adverse  influence  began  to  pass  away, 
*  new  class  of  restrictions  came  in  play 
throughout  the  enlightened  world,  affecting 
our  own  idealists  in  common  with  those  of 
^c  mother-land.  When  I  long  since  began 
to  think  of  the  present  work,  I  saw  that  the 
modern  intellectual  change  was  so  absolute 
*nd  noteworthy  that  I  was  compelled  to 
ermine  its  results,  to  seek  for  the  general 
<^ditions  of  the  period,  and  to  attempt  a 
'^ew  of  the  poets  and  poetry  of  England 
l^ore  entering  upon  our  home-field — in 
®der  to  justiy  comprehend  the  effect  of  the 
pcw  atmosphere  upon  the  spirit  of  poetry 
>5»clf  In  tlie  first  chapter  of  the  "  Victo- 
^  Poets,"  certain  perplexing  elements  are 
considered  which  have  made   the  recent 


time  one  to  which  a  hackneyed  word, 
"transitional,"  b  more  correctly  applied 
than  to  any  former  period.  The  new 
learning — the  passage  from  the  child-like 
and  phenomenal  way  of  regarding  things  to 
the  absolute,  scientific  penetration  of  their 
true  entities  and  relations,  has  directly  told 
upon  the  work  of  the  poet,  requiring  new 
language,  imagery,  invention,  as  he  adapts 
himself  to  a  deeper  purpose  and  the  hope 
of  a  sublimer  faith.  I  have  pointed  out,  as 
well,  the  struggles,  devices,  defeats,  and 
victories,  of  the  English  minstrels  under  the 
stress  of  latter-day  iconoclasm  and  the  in- 
vincible demands  of  modem  thought;  taking 
into  account,  also,  the  minor  and  obvious 
forces  antagonistic  to  a  devoted  pursuit  of  the 
ideal, — among  the  rest  the  world's  material 
activity,  displayed  in  labor,  invention,  con- 
struction,— the  world's  realistic  eagerness, 
that  makes  of  the  newspaper,  the  novel,  and 
the  bulletins  of  science,  the  food  and  out- 
lets of  the  imagination,  and  renders  man- 
kind intent  alone  upon  each  day's  labor,  so 
to  hasten  on  the  golden  year.  Reluctant 
to  confront  these  ceaseless  and  perturbing 
manifestations,  until  out  of  them  the  world 
shall  have  derived  a  more  assured  philoso- 
phy, and  shall  again  have  found  repose, 
many  of  the  latest  singers  have  ignored 
them  altogether;  the  weaker  busying  them- 
selves with  mere  dilettanteism  and  the 
technique  of  their  vocation, — the  nobler 
being  devoted  to  the  worship  of  beauty  pure 
and  simple,  and  often  going  back  to  its 
early  revelations  and  the  antique  forms. 


V. 


These  generic  burdens  of  the  age  itself 
have  borne  even  more  severely  upon  Amer- 
ican idealists  than  upon  their  transatlantic 
brethren.  Yet,  it  was  when  they  first  began 
to  have  their  weight,  and  not  until  then, 
that  the  true  light  of  Poetry  in  ^America 
ventured  to  appear.  Under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  whiriwind  it  brightened  into 
dawn.  Possibly  the  new  learning  was  most 
of  all  needed  here,  as  an  ofTset  to  puritanism, 
superstition,  and  sentimentalism  in  its  mawk- 
ish forms.  Honest  fact  and  a  search  for  our 
own  resources  gave  an  impulse  to  healthy 
inspiration.  But  the  opportunity  for  the 
achievements  of  our  leading  poets,  now  so 
famous  and  beloved  in  their  hoary  years, 
really  came  when  the  specific  restrictions, 
to  which  so  much  space  has  been  here  de- 
voted, at  la^t  yielded  measurably  Vo  Xvxftfc 
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and  national  progress.  Coincidently  with 
their  decline,  certain  positive  Aids  to  our 
lyrical  genius  became  apparent,  and  were 
felt,  and  aroused  to  joyous  activity  its  in- 
stinct, courage,  and  imagination. 

First  of  all,  as  I  have  shown,  the  Amer- 
ican with  an  eye  for  natural  beauty,  led  by 
his  seclusion  to  close  and  musing  observa- 
tion, had  a  subject  for  poetic  expression  in 
the  landscape  of  the  New  World,  by  turns 
impressive,  bewildering,  reposeful,  but  al- 
ways beautiful  and  strong.  If  its  primeval 
aspect  stupefied  the  toiling  settlers,  while  its 
grandeur  seemed  to  belittle  humanity  and 
to  defer  the  proper  study  of  mankind,  it 
afterward  compelled  our  ideal  recognition, 
and  inspired  the  early  and  reverent  anthems 
of  the  father  of  our  choir.  Next,  and  most 
vital  of  the  elements  required  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  home-school,  a  national  feeling 
grew  up  when  the  compactness  and  growth 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  became 
assiu-ed.  Half  a  century  was  needed  to 
bring  this  feeling  to  the  blossoming  form 
of  art.  Meanwhile,  it  had  been  strengthen- 
ing and  finding  expression  in  other  ways ; 
for  example,  in  the  patriotic  eloquence  which 
marked  our  oratory,  and  which  warmed  the 
blood  and  stirred  the  impulse  of  many  a 
poetic  youth,  as  he  read  in  his  school-books 
the  speeches  of  the  founders  and  preservers 
of  liberty.  Hence  our  strongest  emotional 
traits — love  of  freedom,  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion, respect  for  ancestral  faith,  the  sense  of 
independence  which  makes  an  American 
stand  erect  and  believe  himself  the  peer  of 
any  man,  the  audacity  and  ambition  found 
among  no  other  people ;  finally  an  adventur- 
ous habit  of  experimenting  without  much 
regard  to  precedent  or  training.  Out  of 
some  of  these  traits  came,  it  is  true,  a 
commonplace  and  widely  difiiised  product 


in  literature.  But  if  a  host  of  writers  ended 
in  mediocrity,  this,  too,  was  in  the  order  of 
evolution.  The  poor  books  of  one  genera- 
tion are  often  horn-books  for  the  people,  the 
promise  and  cause  of  better  work  in  the 
next.  The  late  Civil  War  was  not  of  itself 
an  incentive  to  good  poetry  and  art,  nor 
directly  productive  of  them.  Such  disorders 
seldom  are ;  action  is  a  substitute  for  the 
ideal,  and  the  thinker's  or  dreamer's  life 
seems  ignoble  and  repugnant.  But  we  shall 
see  that  the  moral  and  emotional  conflicts 
preceding  the  war,  and  leading  to  it,  were 
largely  stimulating  to  poetic  ardor;  they 
broke  into  expression,  and  buoyed  with 
earnest  and  fervid  sentiment  our  heroic 
verse.  Lastly,  it  must  be  observed  tiiat, 
about  the  time  from  which  I  date  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  group  of  noteworthy  poete, 
a  material  support  was  afforded  to  ideal 
work.  Both  artists  and  writers  began  to  be 
paid,  and  found  their  respective  gifts  to 
some  extent  a  means  of  subsistence.  Amer- 
ican publishers,  as  I  have  said,  took  heart, 
and  made  ventures  in  behalf  of  our  own 
literature.  Journalism  also  lent  its  aid,  pay- 
ing critical  attention  to  native  authors,  and 
enabling  not  a  few  of  them  to  gain  a  sure 
foot-hold  by  labor  upon  the  great  newspapers 
and  magazines.  All  these  aids,  I  rep^t 
came  into  service  after  the  scientific  restraint 
of  the  modem  period  began  to  have  weight 
They  assisted  us  to  bear  up  against  it,  and 
alleviated  the  special  restrictions  of  an 
earlier  time.  The  sweet  and  various  meas- 
ures of  a  band  of  genuine  singers  at  length 
were  heard,  and  found  an  audience  in  what- 
soever regions  know  the  English  tongue. 
American  poetry  took  its  place  in  literature, 
and  entered  upon  a  first  term,  now  drawing 
to  an  end,  and  included  in  the  field  of  this 
review. 


OUR   CIRCLE. 

Forth  from  the  dust  we  spring,  and  run 
About  the  green  earth's  patient  breast^ — 

Our  little  day.     At  set  of  sun 
Into  her  bosom  creep  and  rest 
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Little,  laughing,  glancing  wave, 

What  would  it  take 
To  make  you  leap,  and  roar,  and  rave. 

And  navies  break  ? 

Zephyr  falling  on  the  flowers. 
With  summer's  heat  half-dead, 

What  would  it  take  to  mend  your  powers, 
And  raise  your  Typhon's  head? 

I  will  not  trust  your  innocence. 

Nor  be  your  friend. 
You  are  but  seeming  and  pretense. 

And  have  your  end. 

For  well  I  know  that  storms  do  blow, 

And  wild  seas  rave, 
While  I  but  dream  of  zephyr  soft 

And  laughing  wave. 

TWILIGHT. 

Women,  moths,  bats,  beetles,  toads 

Love  the  passing  away  of  day. 
The  graying  of  all  colors  bodes 

To  them  soft  circumstance,  fair  play 
For  purposeless  activities 
And  undefined  sympathies. 

Now  one's  mind  is  like  his  dress — 
No  one  can  its  color  guess ; 
Now  one's  heart  is  like  the  sky — 

Changing,  doubtful,  rich; 
And  conscience  like  the  cross-roads  sign 

That  tells  not  which  is  which. 

I  take  some  vagrant  scent  for  guide, — 

Sweet-brier,  lilac,  mignonette. 
Woodbine,  hawthome,  violet, — 

And  wander  far  and  wide, 
Homeless,  nameless, — kith  nor  kin, — 
Nor  law  above  me  nor  within. 

But  way-side  things  I  gladly  greet, 
As  of  my  blood's  most  chenshed  strain. 
They  feed  me  with  forbidden  sweet; 
Though  drawn  apart,  I'm  theirs  again. 
I  kiss  the  stars,  I  clasp  the  sky. 
And  with  the  clouds  on  hill- tops  lie. 

For  I  have  doffed  humanity. 

And  put  a  looser  vesture  on ; 

Dead  things  have  living  tongues  for  me — 

In  deserts  I  am  not  alone. 
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Though  outcast,  rebel,  renegade. 
Dark  nature  maketh  me  amends. 
Her  springs  tabooed  yield  me  sweet  aid, 
Her  creatures  are  my  secret  friends. 


THE   GRASSHOPPER. 

Grasshopper,  grasshopper,  dressed  all  in  green. 
And  scarlet,  and  copjjer,  and  ultramarine. 
You're  the  gayest  grasshopper  that  ever  I've  seen. 
Where  are  you  going  to  ?     Where  have  you  been  ? 

Did  the  hot  sun  from  a  dew-drop  create  you  ? 
Is  there  a  brillianter  being  to  mate  you? 
Is  nature  pledged  with  her  last  sou  to  fSte  you? 
Does  all  the  joy  in  the  world  await  you  ? 

O  king  of  creation  !     Small  bridegroom  of  June  I 
O  white  spark  thrown  off  from  the  white  heat  of  noon  I 
Musician  who  fiiidest  the  whole  world  in  tune! 
Dry  drinker,  good  fellow,  pray  grant  me  a  boon. 

Tell  me,  if  I  in  the  fields  were  to  live,  now, 

To  leap  over  leaves  and  *mong  lilies  to  dive,  now, 

To  revel,  and  take  some  gay  girl  to  wive,  now, 

And  give  up  all  thought  how  to  study  and  strive,  now. 

But  lie  in  the  grass,  on  the  brink  of  the  river, 
Singing, — would  such  a  fine  life  last  forever? 
Would  summer  ne'er  go?     Would  I  ne'er  have  to  shiftr 
In  winter's  cold  blasts  for  my  lack  of  endeavor  ? 

What  ?     You  say  that  the  summer  is  not  yet  a-going— 
That  you  do  not  feel  winter's  breath  yet  a-blowing; 
That  roses  can  only  be  sipped  while  they're  growing; 
That,  in  harvest,  'tis  better  be  reaping  than  sowing. 


the  roses. 

Just  like  as  to  the  school-boy's  vagrant  mind. 

Leaving  his  book  and  making  for  the  door. 

The  clean-faced  roses  nodding  in  the  wind 

Seem  whisp'ring,  "Yes,  yes,  come!     Here's  better  lore. 

Here  blither  class-mates — sparrows,  bees,  and  more, — 

All  studying — guess  what  ? — how  to  be  free ! 

How  to  be  made  of  air  and  ecstasy ! 

"  How  does  the  white  road  feel  to  flying  feet  ? 
How  goes  the  linnet  vaulting  o'er  a  hedge? 
How  does  the  sun  make  milky  the  young  wheat  ? 
How  does  the  soft  breeze  turn  the  grass  on  edge  ? 
Come !     Be  a  rose  awhile ;  our  buds  we  pledge 
We'll  teach  and  let  you  go  again  as  free 
As  the  wild  winds  we  toss  about  in  glee. 
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"  What  bribes  arc  in  the  smiles  of  heaven's  blue — 

Farms;  streams;  birds'-nests ;  rough,  sunny  m  oun  Cain -slopes ! 

What  does  the  |>risune(l  bird  or  insect  <Io 

When  yon  lift  up  your  hat's  rim  ?     He  elopes ! 

He's  off  to  flowery  knoll  or  leafy  copse — 

Now  for  it  1     Run !     A  step,  and  you  are  free. 

Bravo  1     Hip,  hip,  liurrah  !  and  three  times  three!" 

So  speaks  all  beauty  ever:     Break  with  ruk-s, — 
Do  what  your  blood  jtrompts, — be  extravagant, — 
Pitch  to  the  Ugly  One  all  codes  and  schools. 
Beyond  their  bounds  lies  everything  you  want — 
Which  you  must  have,  though  barred  by  adamant. 
Do  not  be  hindered.     Rouse  yourself!     Be  free! 
Pluck  down  your  branch  from  life's  fair-blooming  tree! 


HiLE  the  moon  hangs  low  i'  the  sky, 
The  crescent  moon  with  its  horn  up  ; 
hile  the  man  in  the  field,  near  by. 
Gathers  and  binds  his  com  up; 

While  sticks  and  stones  and  heaven 
knows  what, 

'ITirown  here  into  a  heaj)  to  rot. 

Point  out  the  stars  as  if,  God  wot. 
To  hold  their  light  to  scorn  up; 

While    chick-weed,    bind-weed,    hops, 
and  clover 

The  dead  twigs  interlace,  ami  i.i>ver 

The  thistles  that  among  and  over 
Grow  with  many  a  thorn  up. 

Soft  beds  supply  for  me  and  my  lover 
'nil  the  lark  wake  the  mom  up. 

'  till  the  night-wind,  blowing  strong, 
Ijfls  our  throne  on  his  pinions — 
%tes  our  throne  yet  bears  us  along, 
A  tour  of  his  wide  dominions. 
Vol  XXII,— 4J. 


Hey!  up  and  off.  See,road  and  stream, 

As  in  a  story  told  in  dream. 

Enchanted  come  and  go,  and  seem 
By  our  side  It)  dance  cotillions. 

Hands  round,  change  partners, — fords 
and  bridges! 

The  roads  wheel  off  through  country 
hedges. 

And  soon  by  other  river?'  edges 
.\re  lovingest  of  minions. 

Waved  over  l>y  the  same  green  sedges 
And  willow-tree  pavilions. 

L'p  sways  the  air,  a  viewless  wand, 
.\  quavering  measure  beating. 

Up  sweeps  the  barren,  rock-strewn  land 
The  star-strewn  heaven  meeting. 

ount !  o'er  flood  an<l 


And  - 


fen. 


.■  the  r 


s  den; 


O'er  lichened  rock  and  strean;\Y  ^l«\v 
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Its  nightly  ode  repeating; 
Till  spreads  the  upland,  flat  and  bare, 
Coursed  over  by  the  level  air — 
Away  we  speed,  we  know  not  where, 

Past  glooms  and  gleams,  retreating; 
Here  farms  and   fields,  vast  shadows 
there 

And  forms  our  brief  glance  cheating. 

Oh,  see !  oh,  see !  the  long,  faint  line 
Where  punctual  tides  inflowing 

Bring  on  the  morning,  pale  and  fine, 
A  modest  visage  showing. 


The  wind  has  veered   and  blob's  tiic 

brine 
To  herds  of  neck-outstretching  kine, 
That   stand    like    stocks,    like  stones 
recline, 
Or  move  unearthly,  lowing. 

Yon     homestead     trees    awake    and 

shiver. 
The  houses  look  as  they'd  wake  never. 
Else,  all's  a-tremble  and  a-quiver, 
And  the  pearly  light  is  growing. 

The  stars  are  gone  as  though  forever, 
And  we,  too,  must  be  going. 


MORNINC,    LANDSCAPE. 


Two  little  rivers  here  together  run. 

And  j>art  again,  and  meet  once  more,  and  make 
A  gravelly  island,  which  the  morning  sun, 

Though  veiled,  is  hot  enough  to  parch  and  bake, 
Except  where  the  recurring,  curling  wave 
At  intervals  its  pebbly  shore  doth  lave. 

Forward,  at  one  side,  rises  a  rough  slope, 
And,  on  the  other,  labor-softened  banks 
Confront  it,  smiling — as  a  new-born  hope 

Might  desperate  willfulness.     Between  their  ranks 
The  mingling  waters,  in  a  glistening  coil. 
Rush  on  with  pleasant  wrangling  and  turmoil. 

But  rearward,  where  the  rivers  meet  at  first, 

In  smooth-filled  trough,  with  eddies  dimpled  o'er, 
And  shelving  banks  in  scooping  floods  immersed. 
And  shifting,  sandy,  many-pitted  floor — 

There  the  wild  streams,  self-prisoned,  roam  about, 
(ilad  when,  at  last,  they  may  slip  sideways  out 

From  under  the  half-shadow  of  a  screen 

Of  gauzy  trees,  with  openings  wide  and  high, 
Through  which  the  long,  low,  distant  hills  are  seen, 
All  pale  and  faint,  scarce  bluer  than  the  sky, 
Which  is  not  blue  at  all,  but  white  as  pearl, 
Or  as  the  teeth  of  a  ten-year-old  girl. 

Most  of  the  trees  are  aspens,  slim  and  gray. 

Some  birches,  and  few  beeches,  dark  and  old, 
'Gainst  which  a  bright  young  plane-tree  throws  a  spray 
Of  freshly  chiseled  leaves  in  greenish  gold. 
Beyond  them  widens  a  great  campaign,  famed 
For  deep-soiled  fields  and  cities  glorious  named, — 

And  over  it  the  filmy-textured  sky, 

Thin  but  unbroken,  like  a  flower-bell  bent, 
A-tremble  with  its  murmuring  industry, 
A  giant  lily  with  a  bee  in-pent. 

While  its  curved  lip  momently  kisses  still 
The  further  brow  of  the  far,  bounding  hill. 
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avekr  who  derives 
ipressioLi  from  what 
ion  coming  into  the 
from  the  Gulf, 
:dundaiKy  in  even 
imatic  a  statement, 
Id  seem  to  contain 
,  if  less  [K>etry,  were  the  pine  left 

low  reed-marsh,  which  inelts  off 
)ly  into  the  sea,  fringes  the  coast 
nland — if  land  it  can  be  called 
rds  pasture  only  to  mosquitoes 
tors,  and  over  which  the  slight 
Ics  have  daily  dominion.  What 
IS  vaguely  indicated  is  the  con- 
if  the  geological  process  which 
nuch  of  Louisiana  to  the  conti- 
;  "Father  of  Waters"  is  the  pro- 
0  of  the  land  itself.  The  entire 
Lry  is  but  so  much  terrestrial  flol- 
tsam.  The  normal  relations  else- 
ind  and  water  ate  here  reversed, 
interchangeable,  for  the  big  tiver 

occasion,  be  as  indepenclent  of 
IS  was  the  allegorical  Thames  in 
ic";  while  its  tributaries — as  we 

them  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
.bit  a  marketl  propensity  to  nin 

it.  Alabyrinthine  langleof  these 
es  the  low-lying  alluvial  country 
lireciion,  affordmg  an  outltt   to 

the  products  of  that  teeming  soil 

been  created  and  enriched  h\ 
saive  overflows. 


Of  these  natural  canals,  the  most  inter- 
esting in  all  aspects  is  the  Bayou  TSche, 
famed  through  Longfellow's  verse.  Its 
sluggish  and  sinuous  course  lies  through  the 
fertile  prairies  of  the  Attakapas  and  "  fair 
Opelousas,"  grazed  by  the  herds  of  long- 
homed  cattle  which  form  the  substance  of 
the  exiled  Acadians.  But  the  unbroken  sol- 
itude of  other  days,  when  EvangeHne  and 
Father  Felician  traversed  its  waters  on  their 
j»athetic  quest,  has  given  place  to  a  succes- 
sion of  well-cuHivated  plantations  which 
fully  justify  the  encomiums  of  the  d-dejuint 
blacksmith  of  C:ran<l  Pre  upon  the  bountiful 
character  of  the  new  soil.  The  huge  sugar- 
houses  with  towering  chimneys,  the  massive 
machiner}-  and  stacks  of  coal  seen  here  and 
there  along  the  levee,  suggest  manufactur- 
ing rather  than  agricultural  interests,  and 
impart  to  the  scene  a  character  all  its  own. 
From  the  deck  of  the  Hfit,'  Macready  at 
times  we  seemed  to  be  moving  by  the 
water-front  of  a  prolonged  village,  so  close 
together  are  the  homesteads  which  line  the 
levee.  The  arable  land  lying  invariably 
along  the  bayous,  the  tracts  are  measured, 
like  city  lots,  upon  the  front,  exce\it  tVvM. 
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aq«.'iifo"instca<l  i.f  fttt  art- the  units:  tliemi: 
thej-  stretfli  liark  lo  iIil'  Irarklcss  swamp 
whidi  shuts  in  ihu  Ii(iri*;cni.  At  dose  iu- 
U-rvals  ihe  stroatn  is  spannc-'l  liv  in-'at  white 
rtoMlinj;  hridj;fs.  wliidi  suing  upcii  to  allmv 
the  lioal  to  jiass.  TIil-m;  features  aherriatf 
with  loiiciv  r.■a.■hI.■^,  ■ivi-rliinip;  liv  tli<-  .lark, 
massiv,.  foliaiiu  (.fhie-oak  aii.l  <v,.rrss.  an.l 
ihi'  gravlK-ard  Sjianisii  luosv,  ivh'jch  lirniics 
every  Imuijh  :  here  the  solemn  luish  is 
liroken  iinlv  Ih  ihe  lioomiiif;  snort  of  llie 
engine,  and  ilie  rliuriiing  uf  the  padilles 
st-ems  to  disturb  fur  the  fir-.t  lime  the  imjier- 
,X'|)tiIile    .iirrenl     of    < offee-eulore.l    water. 
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1  within  ihe  limits 

.  onee,  we  are  in  tin;  enjoyment  of  a  ll 

I  of  ruads  which  gives  one  a  vague  seiw  o- 

.  having  put  to  sea  in  a  buggy.     In  sfis  ol 

the  assurance  of  the   livery   man  ihut  wc 

■■  taii't  miss  the  road,"  we  do  compass  that 

imj»ossible  thing  bcfure  we  are  dear  of  tht' 

subiirlw,  and  continue  to  do  so  at  fteqaeiH 

intervals  thereafter.     The  total  absence  ol 

,  landmarks,  the  infrequency  of  souices  o' 

I  information,  and  the  perplexities  of  Acadian 

I  i)atois,  which  is  the  medium  of  intercom^' 

I  combine  to  prolong  a  ten-mile  drive  thiou^- 

out  the  forenoon.   One  element  of  confiisioi'- 

as  we  jiresently  discover,  lies  In  the  cmc- 

prehensi^eness  of  the    name    Petite  Ans; 

An  old  woman  knitting,  and  tending  ati«^ 

of  geese,  with  a  huge  closed  green  umbtelli 

lying  on  lop  of  her  head  by   way  of  sw- 
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plicates  our  se:ircl)  by  [lie  reply  : 
ki,  la  fictile  Artse,  tout  autoiir" 
(ture  which  might  indicate  all 
le  globe.  Pluck  and  luck,  which 
so  many  discoverers  in  good 
e  our  surest  holds  now  ;  the 
irie  merges  at  last  in  the  dead 
lea-DUiTsh,  and  a  savory  smell  of 
Iresfaes  the  sultry  noon,  as  a  bold 
rises  out  of  the  reedy  expanse, 


left  New  Orleans ;  in  view  of  which  occurr- 
ence, and  in  the  absence  of  any  species  of 
public  entertainment,  we  were  casting  about 
rather  hopelessly  for  an  abiding-place,  when 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  appeared  oppor- 
tunely in  the  person  of  a  sunburnt  genik- 
man  on  a  wiry  creole  horse,  who  turned 
out  to  be  the  new  lord  of  the  soil,  making 
his  daily  round  of  his  domain,  and  who 
strikingly  exemplified  the  genial  hospitality 


farther  end  of  a  causeway  right 

ise  is  one  of  the  "  Five  Isbnds" 
iding  in   the    midst    of  a   k-vel 

marsh  and  prairie,  exlenil  in  a 
;,  and  at  almost  equal  intervals, 
he  Tfche  seaward  ti)  Atchafalaya 
>Iogical1y,    they    are    considered 

the  bluff  formation  seen  else- 
^uisiana  and  along  thk.>  Upper 
,  though  there  are  several  coti- 
Mies  to  account  for  their  origin, 
ective  pros  and  cons  lie  beyond 
id  purpose  of  the  iiresent  arliile. 
conceptions  as  to  the  social  lon- 

thc  locality  proved  entirely  niis- 
le  whole  island  (:i>n)prise<l  but  a 
itation.  the  estate  of  the  Intu 
ry,  of  whose  death  we  had  only 
n  a  paper  of  die  day  before,  as  ut 


in  which  this  region  abounds.  Our  install- 
ation was  effected  without  more  ado  and 
quiie  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  by  the 
lime  we  retired  to  the  gul/rir  ti>  discuss  our 
black  roffee  and  pfni/iir  cigarettes,  after 
dinner,  we  were  iiuite  domeslicateil.  The 
blading  fervor  ofa  Louisiana  June  day  gave 
place  to  delicious  coolness  as  the  sun  went 
down,  and  the  strong  Gulf  bree?.e  swept 
across  the  wide  ex])anse  of  sea-marsh 
s])read  out  before  us  miles  on  mdes,  with 
tlie  silver  thread  of  the  little  Bayou  fetite 
Anse  gleaniing  here  and  there,  as  its  wind- 
ings o|jened  a  reach  to  our  view  elsewhere 
obscured  by  ihe  tail  reeds,  anil  an  occa- 
sional small  "  island  "'  of  timber  showing  in 
darker  contrast  with  the  verdure.  On  die 
sloping  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  the  chil- 
dren were  playing  at  lassoing  each  other. 
in  emulation  of  ihe  feats  of  the«  i^asXovA 
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above  tlic  broad  sheet  of  Vennillion  Bit, 
some  nine  miles  distant.  Around  to  ibe 
>VLSt  ii  gleatn  of  water  among  the  trees  in- 
dicates the  position  of  Lake  Simonctie^ 
Orange  Inland,  (he  last  of  the  live,  wbcR 
Mr.  llliark's  Jefferson,  a  son  of  the  fanxmi 
actor,  lesiiles.  Here  the  orifjinal  xnd  only 
A'//  / 'ill!  ii'ink/f  occasionally  seeks  and finii 
the  rL'a!i/:iti"ii  of  his  big  duck-story,  and 
|irovL's  hiiiiseir,  U-t  us  hope,  a  mure  succos- 
hil  sjHTtsmaii  than  when  he  so  incciacd 
D,iim-  Girklui,  by  his  unlucky  shot. 

C'liriuiisly  enough,  the  chief  indusnia  It 
I'liiie  Ause  arise  from  the  produojoa  uA 
ljrL]Kiralii>u  of  thi;  three  principal  condi- 
iiienls  Hliirh  minister  to  the  comfort  of  diit 
v/x-A  mail— pL']jptT,  sugar,  and  sail.  A  fc«^ 
lire  of  these  hill-to|>s  Is  the  crop  of  ltd 
l>i|i|ier.  nliiih  seems  to  find  a  matf  cob- 
i^i'iiial  >oi1  thii>  near  the  sun.  A  coocet- 
iralecl  esseiiee  is  prejKired,  put  up,  «d 
sLiit  lo  m^irket  from  a  small  labonUijaB 
the  i^ihiiid.  anil,  uii.ler  the  title  of  TibMCT 
Same,  is  will  known  both  at  home  uA 
abroad  a-,  a  most  ajtreeable  seasunicg.  A 
>in;;le  drop  will  make  itself  manifest  b  ■ 
|.lale  iif  siiuji.  A  story  is  related  uf  >  caanl 
\i^lu>r  tnihe  i>land,  who,  seeing  abotdeoi 
the  tal.le,  iiartook  of  Die  contents  as  lavishll 
a-  if  he  had  been  usin-;    catsu|>.  whicii  « 
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resembles  in  appearance.  A  few 
s  later,  he  was  obliged  to  excuse 
and  was  found  rolling  on  the  grass 
shade.  Being  asked  why  he  bad 
ut-of-doors,   his  answer  was,  "  To 

lie  pepper  crop  is  of  (he  least  impor- 
a  mere  "side  speculation,"  as  Colonel 
vould  say — when  compared  to  the 
other  exports.  Sug^ir,  of  course,  is 
n  agricultural  feature  heie  as  etse- 
i  southern  Louisiana,  where  the  talk 
gsheads,  kettles,  vacuum  pans,  fuel, 
Lchinery,  rather  tlian  of  the  things 
:nter  into  the  convers.ilion  of  bu- 
lk generally.  A  successful  planter 
:eds  be  a  chemist  and  practical 
at,  besides  possessing  administrative 
if  no  mean  order. 

-iiuoling  Sellers  again,  with  a  slight 
lent — "  if  you  want  something  with 
ring  in  it," — Salt/  As  eariy  as 
r.  John  C.  Marsh,  the  grandfather 
present  proprietors,  then  resident 
!  island,  made  salt  by  evaporation 


of  the  water  from  a  brine  spring  nc;ir  the 
site  of  the  present  works.  He  endeavoreil 
to  increase  the  supjily  by  sinking  a  well,  but 
was  interrupted  by  u  bed  of  quicksand,  and 
abandoned  the  atiemiit.  Kor  a  half-cent- 
ury the  cnter])rise  w;is  neglected,  as  the 
limited  su]))jly  iliil  iii»t  seem  Ici  warrant  its 
develo]imcnl,  e\ce|it  under  such  jirehsure 
as  the  ncce-^-iilies  of  war  brought  to  bear. 
Kvenis  of  later  dale  supplied  the  requisite 
conditions,  an<l  it  was  owing  to  the  extreme 
strinj;ea(v  of  war  times  that,  iu  the  spring 
of  i.S62,'Mr.  John  .M.  Avery  midertook  to 
procure  salt  as  his  grandtiitber  had  done  in 
the  -war  .if 'i  J."  Tliis  gentleman,  holding 
the  opinion  that  ihe  wlmle  islaml  rested  on 
a  foinulatiun  nf  salt,  and  that  the  bed  fol- 
{leiierally    ilie    i:iintij;uratii)n    of  die 


uirf;«;e, 


■..id   t 


tilling  of  the 
ink  with  fresli  water  after  rains,  by 
g  :iniilhir,  where   die  groun<i   was 
progress,  the 


alreadv 


ed 


had    I 


Stump,  and  diat  he  ei>uld  not  <lig  around  it. 
.Mr,  Avery  was  unwilling  to  abandon  the 
work    at   this  stage,  and  seUwi^  vV-i  xwaw 
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m  clear  away  all  IIil-  vurtli,  fiiuiid  a 
snioolli,  dark  malerial  fillinj^  all  the  bolloiii 
ijf  ihc  i)Lt,  iiiion  ivlikh  ihc  sjiJiilf  iiiailc 
no  iiiii.ression.  Tlic  first  blow  of  an  ax, 
IiowL-vur,  Ijroufjht  out  a  clii|i  of  pure  wliiio 
salt,  under  a  tliin  coaling  of  naplitlia,  ami 
i-stablislieci  the  s:ih  industry  of  I'ftile  Arise 
upon  a  solid  basis.     The  lucky  find  s|n;edilv 

well  as  ihe  (.on'fwk-rale'c  iovernmeiil.  at  oiive 
estahlished  works  there  for  sii|,|)lyinj;  their 
rcs[)ective  populations,  and  the  armies  in 
Ihe  field,  with  the  niui:h-neede<l  lonilinieni. 
I.arf;e  r|iiantitics  were  taken  oul.  ami  one  of 
iho  most  pres-sinj;  necessities  of  the  Con- 
fcdera<y  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  relic\ed. 
when,  in  Aliril.  i86v  the  Kcderal  ^iuihcnitie> 
seiilaHotilla  of  gun-boats,  uitli  a  fonehuffi- 
cient  to  drive  <jff'  the  workmen  and  ile~tri)y 
liie  works,  which  remained  dismantled  until 
alt. -r  the  .onclusion  <.f  host  ilities. 

When  «e  visited  the  island,  two  years 
auo,  the  mine  was  being  worked  ()n  a  liin- 
■ whieh 


.■ntlv 


ipi.h 


had    1 
I  heir 


then    conveyed    by 
it-.ssi.-I  lo  (lalvesion. 


.■d 


The  salt-lied  is  found  at  a  distance  n 
ing  from  eleven  to  thirty  feel  below  the  sot- 
fate,  and  is  therefore  mostly  below  tide-krt'- 
Its  thickness  is  not  known,  but  no  Iwttoin 
has  been  found  at  a  dejxh  of  sixty-live  f(** 
throuj^h  solid  salt,  from  the  naphtha  crus' 
which  overlies  it,  and  protects  it  from  ifl' 
filtrations  from  the  <[uicksancl  invariably 
encountered  a  few  feet  above.  Professor 
Richani  Dwen  U'lieves  that  the  deposit  haS 
been  formed  '-by  saline  i  mm  da  lions  caused 
by  storm -tides,"  which  even  now  sometime 
flood  the  whole  marsh  and  prairie,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  famous  "  Last  Island  storai." 
whii-h  wrought  such  flevastation  lo  tiiat  sum- 
mer resort  of  the  lifcal  jiopulation  sotiie  yeif* 
ago.  Tlie  fact  that  the  layers,  so  iai  ^5 
known,  f  .How  the  lines  of  the  other  stnta 
overlying  ihem,  would  seem  to  soswin 
the  theory  of  1'rofes.sor  Streeniwltz,  lli^ 
resident  mining  engineer  and  chemisl,  ih»t 
a  vii)lent  upheaval  of  the  sea-bed  liastw" 
the  <ause.  In  support  of  this  view  he  arpK^ 
that,  while  in  the  mines  of  Saliibnr?. 
( iennany,  "  the  upi>er  layers  of  salt  are  n« 
pure  chloride  of  sodium,  but  mixed  »'!'' 
compounds  of  potassium,  magnesium. i"^ 
containing  sulphur — the  Petite  Ansesall,>" 
far  as  ex|)lored,  is  from  top  to  bottom  <^ 
riile  of  sodium,  with  traces  only  of  poU*" 
slum,  magnesium,  iron,  and  lime  in  iheS«" 
of  gypsum."  'ITie  proportion  of  these  lowjo 
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is  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
(a.473],  according  to  the  analysis 
Jr.  Joseph  Jones,  and  thatof  Pro- 
jard,  of  the  Univereity  of  Missis- 
lasmaller  percentage  still  (o.izo) 
k— the  only  impurity  he  found  in 
lens  submitted.  Commercially,  it 
fiivonbly  with  the  best  Liverpool 

dear,  white,  and  dry,  while  it  is 
Mt  it  is  ten  per  cent,  heavier  than 
milk  of  the  English  article, 
a  novel,  and,  withal,  pleasurable, 
\  to  go  down  the  shaft  upon  the 
hkh  had  just  brought  up  a  load 
rstalline  masses  for  the  crusher. 
itioD  in  a  few  moments  from  the 
{tare  above  ground  to  the  subter- 
tom  and  coolness,  had  a  flavor  of 
mt  in  it  which  was  not  at  all  im- 

the  scene  which  greeted  our  eyes 
f  became  a  little  accustomed  to 
ght  of  these  lower  regions.  The 
I  of  a  few  candles  here  and  there, 

miners  were  at  work,  seemed  to 

but  a  few  yards  about  them, 
fleeted  back  from  walls  white  as 
and  gleaming  with  crystals.    The 

gallery  was  intensified  darkness, 
ifhich  we  stumbled  as  best  we 
n  one  beacon  to  another,  which 
;ated  its  direction  and  extent.  The 
.ie  workmen, chatting  in  negrqdia- 
idian  French, sounded  strange  and 
ous.  Salt  10  right  of  us,  salt  to  left 
'e  and  beneath, — salt  everywhere ; 
d  under  arches  and  pendants  of  il, 
over  bowlders  of  it,  and  walked 

in  salt  sand  ;  and  had  we  come 
upon  the  figure  of  Lot's  wife,  it 
e  seemed  most  fit  and  appropriate, 
>f  equal  antiquity,  however,  and 
,  prehistoric  period,  are  not  un- 
n  the  island,  and  Dr.  McTlhenny, 
■•  the  scientific  thought  of  its  in- 
has  collected  a  number  of  fossil 

specimens  which  utterly  mystify 
es  of  visiting  geologists.  Petite 
s  in  its  geology  and  archasology,  as 
:her  respects,  quite  independent  of 
t  to  which  thelarger  world  is  subject, 
le  the  highest  hills  show  beds  of 
'  various  sorts,  and  different  forms 
«  children  make  quite  a  frolic  of 
■r  mastodon  bones  in  the  bed  of  a 
lich  flows  through  the  low-lying 
the   island!     Similar  remains  are 

encountered  under  fifteen  feet  of 

above  the  salt,  and  at  the  same 
1  in  close  proximity  to  these,  have  ! 
:X!I.-44. 
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been  found  fi^igments  of  pottery,  and  bas- 
kets of  wild  cane,  in  perfect  preservation,  and 
of  the  same  pattern  as  those  in  use  among  the 
Tfiche  Indians  of  the  present  day.  Part  of  a 
stone  mortar  was  found  near  the  baskets, and 
now  lies  in  the  yard  in  front  of  the  Avery 
house  ;  evidently  it  had  been  brought  from 
elsewhere,  as  there  is  no  stone  of  tlie  same 
kind  anywhere  else  on  the  island.  An  old 
kiln  has  also  been  discovered,  with  perfect 
specimens  of  pottery  yet  remaining  in  it,  and 
flint  arrow  and  lance  heads  are  picked  up 
constantly  in  cultivating  the  cane-fields. 

The  human  occupation  of  the  island,  as 
far  as  anything  definite  is  known,  began 
witli  John  Hayes,  who  was  bom  October  5, 
1776;  settled  on  Petite  Anse  Island,  Janu- 
ary 15,  1791,  and  removed  thence  to  Petite 
Anse  Prairie,  May  r3,  i86g,  having  been  a 
resident  of  the  island  on  the  plantation  sold 
to  D.  D.  Avery  over  seventy-eight  years. 
Mr.  Hayes  died  July  ij,  1869,  when  he  was 
over  ninety-two  years  of  age.  He  found 
the  whole  place  a  dense  forest,  abounding 
in  game,  but  no  Indians  nor  any  sign  of 
them,  nor  could  he  ever  induce  one  of  them 
to  come  upon  the  island,  owing  to  a  tradi- 
tion which  had  been  handed  down  to  them 
of  some  great  calamity  which  had  formerly 
befallen  their  race  there. 

After  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  it 
was  pleasant  to  assemble  around  the  long 
dining-table,  spread  with  the  delicacies  of  the 
Creole^Mw/w^and  noless bountiful  in  thefeast 
of  reason  and  flow  of  sovA,    T:\Mi  fe\\  oS.  "&v«: 
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court  bouillon  had  been  that  morning  enticed 
from  the  bayou  by  old  "  Uncle  Bill,"  yclept 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  while  the  jombaleyeh 
of  snowy  rice,  seasoned  to  perfection,  and 
the  figs,  freshly  gathered  from  the  trees  in 
the  garden,  imparted  a  local  flavor  to  the 
repast.     Pleasanter  still  was  the  interval  be- 
fore the  lamps  were  lit,  when  the  household 
broke  up  into  knots  and  groups  upon  the  long 
galerU^  where  the  awnings  were  drawn  up  to 
admit  the  sea-breeze,  or  out  under  the  trees 
upon  the  lawn  to  see  the  sunset,  or  perhaps 
to  watch  the  dark  storm-clouds  rolling  up 
from  the  horizon,  and  streaking  the  vast  level 
tract  seaward  with  vivid  contrasts  of  shadow 
and   sunlight,   ever    changing   and    finally 
disappearing  fi-om  view  as   a  gray  curtain 
of  rain   fell   over   the   brilliant   panorama. 
Then,  as  the  brief  twilight  waned  and  gave 
place  to  the  soft  splendor  of  mellow  moon- 
liglit,  and   the   tinkle  of  the  piano  within 
doors  sounded  invitation  to  the  groups  upon 
the   lawn,  the  broad  Mexican  sombrero  of 
**  the  professor  "  would  be  signaled  by  the 
outlying  picket  of  the  youngsters,  and  soon 
his  ponderous  basso  would  be  booming  in 
the    evening   concert    by   our    improvised 
quintette  on  the  galeric.     These  entertain- 
ments  were   further   enriched   toward   the 
close  of  our  visit  by  the  contribution  of 
Charley  Jefferson's  tenor,  and  thusreenforced 
the  Petite  Anse  Glee  Club  took  a  fresh  de- 
parture and  its  performances  became  quite 
ambitious.     These  "distractions"  were  di- 
versified with  much  pleasant  familiar  chat, 
hunting  and  fishing  yams  and  war  reminis- 
cences by  the  resident  gentry,  all  of  whom 
were  keen  sportsmen,  and  had,  moreover, 
burned   powder  at  more  important   game 
than  even  bear  and  panther,  while  serving 
with  Dick  Taylor  in  the  late  unpleasantness. 
Other  intellectual  and  aesthetic  elements 
were  not  wanting  to  round  out  the  propor- 
tion of  this  litde  island- world.     The  "  Petite 
Anse  Amateur,"  which  boasts  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  "  smallest  newspaper 
in  the  world,"  and  is  edited,  printed,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  children  of  the  Avery  house- 
hold, had,  by  last  accounts,  a  subscription 
of  two  hundred  copies,  and  numbered  about 
fifty   papers   among   its    exchanges.      The 
enterprise  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
the  teacher  of  the  Petite  Anse  school,  as  an 
exercise  in   composition,   and  as  such  has 
proved  very  beneficial,  and  far  more  enter- 
taining to  its  staff  than  compositions  of  the 
usual  kind.     At  first,  some  revision  of  con- 
tributions by  the  seniors  of  the  family  was 
necessary  ;  but  this  did  not  extend  beyond 


the  indication  of  errors  in  spelling 
mar.  Now  the  paper  has  acqui 
torial  experience  which  enables 
alone.  The  ages  of  its  contributoi 
seven  to  fifteen  years,  and  its  co 
justifies  its  motto,  ^'^  Prosta  ac  vin 
Just  before  our  departure,  an  ent 
was  given  under  the  auspices  of  l 
congregation  of  the  plantation  ch: 
programme  was  calculated  to  ar< 
tation,  and  almost  the  entire  ] 
without  distinction  of  race,  color, 
condition  of  servitude,  went  to  wi 
was  announced  as  the 

Great  Religious  Wonder  of  t 

By  Revs.  White  and  Huoi 

PANITHEOPTICONICO^ 

Such  as  never  been  seen  before.     Go 
One  night  only.     Don't  fail  to  come  ai 
may  never  have  another  opportunity. 

Doors  open  at  seven  o'clock,  F 
Adam  and  Eve  pass  the  scene  at  eighi 
the  serpent  foUowmg  at  their  feet. 

As    the    performance    was    c 
timed  when  the  plantation  peo[ 
been  paid  off",  a  silver  harvest 
rewarded  the  labors  of  the  reve 
men.     A   feature   of    the   spect 
attested   its  character  as  a  *'str 
show  "  was  the  giving  out  of  suita 
to  be  sung  by  the  congregatioi 
slides  were  being  passed  through 
Various  and  curious  were  the  e: 
of  awe  and  wonder  from  the  ass 
some  startling  effects  were  prodi 
occasional  invasion  by  a  colossal 
luminous  picture-field  upon  the  si 
the  singing,  description  is  powei 
vey  an  impression  of  its  swing 
which   sometimes   promised  to 
a  revival,  as  some   camp-meeti 
would  be  given  out 

If  we  had  found  difficulty  in 
Petite  Anse,  it  was  harder  yet  tc 
it  was  only  after  one  or  two  fals< 
our  flitting  was  effected.  The  fie 
of  our  sojourn  had  been  long 
the  forming  of  a  deep-rooted  att 
the  spot  and  its  inhabitants.  It 
feeling  near  akin  to  homesicknc 
stranger,  who  had  but  just  no¥ 
bidden  within  their  gates,  passec 
"  to  the  northward  heading,"  and 
for  a  last  lingering  look  at  the  lo 
now  but  a  wavy  break  upon  th< 
izon,  the  thought  took  sha[>e  tl: 
in  those  blue  hills,  if  anywhere, 
found  "  the  salt  of  the  earth." 
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mON,  BY    ROBERT    H.  THURSTON. 

p  Fulton  has  never  received, 
dnd  or  in  degree,  the  credit  that 
lis  due.  Those  members  of  the 
g  profession  who  have  become 
ith  his  work  through  the  ordinary 
)f  information  generally  look  upon 
alented  artist  and  fortunate  ama- 
leer,  whose  fancies  led  him  into 
nge  vagaries  and  whose  enthusi- 
Kracy  of  a  new  method  of  trans- 
—the  success  of  which  was  already 
f  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  James 
ver  Evans,  and  John  Fitch,  and 
ally  intelligent  methods  of  those 
fessional  engineers,  the  Messrs. 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  grasp- 
rize  of  which  Chancellor  Livings- 
secured  the  legal  control.  By 
neers  as  know  only  of  his  work 
ne  and  the  Hudson,  in  the  intro- 
'  the  steam-boat,  he  is  not  consid- 
1  inventor,  but  simply  as  one  who 
>y  the  inventions  of  others,  and 
ng  advantage  of  circumstances, 
ig  credit  which  was  not»  of  right, 

own,  acquired  a  reputation  vastly 
^portion  to  his  real  merits, 
man,  judging  only  from  the  popu- 
>ns,  and  the  incomplete  historical 
that  have  come  to  him,  supposes 
ilton  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
•boat,  and  on  that  ground  regards 
le  of  the  greatest  mechanics  and 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
ith,  undoubtedly,  is  that  Fulton 
'  the  inventor  of  the  steam-boat," 
the   reputation   acquired   by  his 

introduction  of  steam  navigation 
accidental,  and  is  principally  due 
session,  in  company  with  Livings- 
monopoly  which  drove  from  this 
nising   field  those    more   original 

skillful  engineers,  Evans  and  the 
No  one  of  the  essential  devices 
y  used  by  Fulton  in  the  Clermont 
:  North  River  steam-boat — was 
lo  one  of  them  differed,  to  any  great 
>m  devices   successfully  adopted 

experimenters.  Fulton's  success 
\   a   commercial    success,    purely. 


John  Stevens  had,  in  1804,  built  a  success- 
ful screw  steam  vessel ;  and  his  paddle 
steamer  of  1807 — the  Phoenix — was  a  bet- 
ter piece  of  engineering  than  the  Clermont, 
John  Fitch  had,  still  earlier,  used  both  screw 
and  paddle.  In  England,  Miller,  and  Sym- 
mington,  and  Lord  Dundas  had  antedated 
even  Fulton's  earliest  experiments  on  the 
Seine.  Indeed,  it  seems  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  Papin,  just  a  century  earlier, — in  1707, 
— had  he  been  given  a  monopoly  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Weser  or  the  Fulda,  and 
had  he  been  joyfully  hailed  by  the  Hanove- 
rians, as  a  public  benefactor,  as  was  Fulton, 
instead  of  being  proscribed  and  assaulted 
by  the  mob  who  destroyed  his  earlier  Cler- 
mont^ — ^might  have  been  equally  successful ; 
or,  it  may  be  that  the  Frenchman,  JouflSroy, 
who  experimented  on  the  rivers  of  France 
twenty-five  years  before  Fulton,  might,  with 
similar  encouragement,  have  gained  an 
equal  success. 

The  essentials  to  Fulton's  success — his 
steam-engine  and  the  stanch  hull  of  his 
boat — were  designed  by  more  experienced 
builders.  The  engine  was  sent  from  Eng- 
land by  James  Watt,  and  the  hull  was  con- 
structed by  Charles  Brown  in  New  York. 

Yet,  although  Fulton  was  not,  in  any  true 
sense,  "  the  inventor  of  the  steam-boat,"  his 
services  in  the  work  of  introducing  that 
miracle  of  our  modem  times  cannot  be 
overestimated,  and,  aside  from  his  claim  as 
the  first  to  grasp  success  among  the  many 
who  were  then  bravely  struggling  to  place 
steam-navigation  on  a  permanent  and  safe 
basis,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  praise  that 
has  ever  been  accorded  him  on  such  differ- 
ent ground ;  although  his  talent  as  an  in- 
ventor and  his  skill  as  a  great  mechanic  and 
engineer  were  not  displayed  in  any  remark- 
able way  in  the  construction  of  the  Cler- 
mont^ they  were  exhibited  most  remarkably 
in  both  earlier  and  later  work,  and  were  most 
wonderfully  displayed  in  his  methods  of 
submarine  warfare. 

One  of  the  great  engineer's  earliest  in- 
ventions was  a  "  diving-boat,"  in  which, 
like  a  veritable  Captain  Nemo,  he  prowled 


» t« 


History  of  the  (irowth  of  the  Steam-engine," 
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about  beneath  the  waters  of  the  harbor  of 
Brest,  during  all  the  summer  of  1801,  com- 
ing to  the  surface,  like  the  gigantic  balena 
to  get  breath,  plunging  beneath  it  again, 
rising  or  diving,  moving  forward  or  back- 
ward, turning  and  returning,  and,  after  a 
time,  coming  above  water  where  least  ex- 
pected, and  sailing  away  like  any  of  the 
commonplace  craft  with  which  the  harbor 
was  crowded.  He  spent,  at  times,  several 
hours  below  the  surface,  and  once,  when  a 
ship  was  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Bona- 
parte, then  First  Consul,  he  attacked  her 
from  l)eneath  and  blew  her  into  the  air  with 
his  torpedoes. 

Fulton's  diving-boat,  the  Nautilus^  and 
his  powerful  torpedoes,  kept  the  British  fleet 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  apprehension,  for  it 
was  well  known  that  he  was  negotiating  with 
the  French  Government  for  the  purchase  of 
his  inventions,  and  had  promised  Napo- 
leon "  to  deliver  France  and  the  whole 
world  from  British  oppression." 

Dissatisfied  with  the  passive  and  uncer- 
tain character  of  torpedoes  as  weapons  of 
submarine  warfare,  Fulton,  although  far 
more  successful  in  their  use  than  any  invent- 
or of  his  own  or  even  of  the  succeeding 
generation,  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
adaptation  of  heavy  ordnance  to  use  under 
water.  Returning  to  the  United  States  in 
the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1806,  after 
nearly  twenty  years*  residence  in  Europe, 
and  breaking  off  the  fruitless  negotiations 
with  the  governments  of  France  and  Eng- 
land in  which  he  had  sacrificed  so  much 
lime  during  the  previous  five  years,  he 
presented  his  plans  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  He  received  much  en- 
couragement from  President  Jefferson,  from 
President  Madison,  and  from  Smith,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  of  the  Navy  under  the 
two  presidents. 

He  made  some  successful  experiments 
with  his  toq)edoes  and  his  submarine  guns, 
and  patented  many  of  these  devices  in 
181 3.  His  plans  finally  became  well  under- 
stood and  were  so  favorably  judged  by  the 
naval  officers  to  whom  they  were  submitted 
that,  in  1814,  he  obtained  a  contract  for 
the  first  war-steamer  ever  built,  the  Fulton 
the  Firsts  and  it  was  while  constructing  this 
**  steam-frigate "  that  he  fell  a  victim  to 
disease  contracted  by  exposure  during  the 
severe  weather  of  January,  181 5,  dying 
February  24th  of  that  year. 

While  conducting  the  correspondence 
with  Jeffierson  which  resulted  as  just  nar- 
rated, Fulton  wrote  the  letter  which  follows, 


describing  his ''  method  of  firing  guns  under 
water.*'  The  inventor  received  a  favorable 
reply  from  the  ex-president,  and  this  letter 
is  one  of  those  papers  which  will  always 
possess  historical  interest  as  having  formed 
a  part  of  the  most  interesting  correspoDdeiice 
of  those  eventful  times. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  correct  either  the 
orthography  or  the  punctuation  of  the 
author;  the  compositor  has  worked  from 
the  original  rough  draft  made  by  Fultoo, 
and  the  illustrations  are  exact  reproductions 
of  his  own  rough  sketches. 

The  greatest  naval  engineer  of  our  own 
time  has  wonderfully  improved  upon  die 
rude  methods  and  the  comparatively  fe^ 
ble  and  inefficient  apparatus  of  Fulton ;  and 
beside  that  latest  and  most  formidable  of 
modem  engines  of  war  which  was  so  latdy 
pictured  in  these  columns,  the  Destrcyer^d 
Captain  Ericsson,  the  almost  forgotten,  the 
never  well-known,  devices  of  the  artist-en- 
gineer may  appear  insignificant ;  yet,  when 
the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded are  remembered, — the  total  lack  of 
all  our  modem  knowledge  of  the  technics  of 
the  profession,  the  absence  of  all  those  con- 
veniences that  now  seem  essential  to  good 
construction,  the  absence  of  all  our  standanl 
forms  of  machinery,  the  inexperience  of  die 
workmen  who  were  necessarily  intrusted 
with  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans,  and  the 
positively  obstmctive  policy  of  many  dfr 
partments  of  government,  as  well  as  the  op- 
position of  rival  claimants  of  public  and 
private  countenance  and  assistance, — when 
it  is  realized  how  much  of  talent  and  hov 
much  of  enterprise,  energy,  and  persistence 
were  demanded  in  the  accomplishment  of 
such  tasks  as  Robert  Fulton  so  splendidly 
and  successfully  undertook,  it  will  certainlj 
be  acknowledged  that  he  deser\'es  all  the 
fame  that  has  been  accorded  him,  either  as 
a  great  mechanic  or  an  ingenious  and  suc- 
cessful inventor. 


THE    EXPERIMENTS. 

New  York,  June  29,  iSij* 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir :  As  you  take  a  lively  interest 
in  every  discovery  which  may  be  of  use  to 
America,  I  will  communicate  one  I  h>^^ 
made,  and  on  which  I  have  finished  some 
very  satisfactory  exp>eriments,  that  prooi^ 
important  aid  in  enabling  us  to  enforoe  a 
respect  for  our  commerce,  if  not  a  pef^ 
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liberty  of  the  seas ;   my  researches  on  tor- 
pedoes led  me  to  reflections  on  firing  gi 
nnder  water,  and  it  is  about  a  month 
I  commenced  a  suit  of  experiments. 

EXPERIMENT    FIRST. 

A  gun  3  feet  long,  one  inch  diameter, 
was  loaded  with  a  lead  hall  and  one  ounce 
of  powder;  I  put  a  tin  tube  to  the  touch- 
hole,  made  it  water-tight,  and  kc  it  under  | 
water  three  feet.  Before  it  I  placed  a  yellow  [ 
pine  plank,  4  inches  thick,  18  inches  from  ' 
the  muzle,  on  tiring,  the  ball  went  through  ' 
the  18  inches  of  water  and  the  plank. 
When  the  gun  is  loaded  as  usual,  a  tomp- 
kin  01  plug  IS  put  in  the  muzle  to  keep  the  ; 
water  out  of  the  barrel,  as  at  A,  In  this 
experiment  the  gun  being  immersed  with 
the  pressure  of  three  feet  of  water  on  all  its  , 
parts,  that  circumstance  might  be  assigned  J 
as  a  reason  for  its  not  bursting ;  It  then 
became  necessary  to  try  the  effect  with  the 
muzle  in  water  and  the  britch  in  air. 


THIRD   KXPERIM 


I  otained  a.  cannon,  a  4  pounder  for  which 
I  cast  a  lead  ball  that  weighed  6  pounds 
two  ounces  the  Charge  i  li  pounds  of  pow- 
der I  placed  it  under  water  4  feet  fired  at  a 
target  distant  1 2  feet  the  ball  passed  through 
the  12  feet  of  water,  and  a  yellow  pine  log 
15  inches  thick  the  gun  nut  injured. 

KUURTH    EXPERIMENT. 

1  put  an  air  box  round  the  same  cannon. 


SECOND    KXPEHIMENT. 

I  procured  a  common  wtne  pipe  and  in- 
serted the  gun,  loaded  as  before,  into  one 
end  near  the  bottom,  the  muzle  in  the  wine 
pipe  6  inches,  the  Britch  out  18  inches, 
the  pipe  was  then  filled  with  water  to  the 
bunghole,  having  n  head  of  water  of  2  feet 
3  inches  above  tlic  gun,  and  a  body  of 
water  three  feet  long  through  which  the 
bullet  had  to  pass,  I  then  placed  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  pipe  against  a  yellow  pine 
post,  in  such  manner  that  if  the  ball  went 
through  the  water  and  pipe  it  should  enter 
the  post,  J  fired  the  ball  passed  through  the 
Aree  feet  of  water,  the  end  of  the  jiipe  and 
7  inches  into  the  post,  the  cask  was  blown 
to  pieces  the  gun  not  injured. 


except  one  foot  of  the  muzle,  so  that  the 
muzle  might  be  in  water  the  Britch  in  air 
then  let  it  under  water  4  feet  and  fired  as  be- 
fore through  iz  feet  of  water  and  15  inches 
of  yellow  pine  gun  not  injured 

FIFTH    EXPRRIMENT. 

I  ordered  a  frame  to  be  made  of  two 
pine  logs  each  13  inches  square  45  feet 
long,  on  one  end  of  which  I  placed  a 
Columbiad  carrying  a  bail  9  inches  diam- 
eter 100  pounds  weight  on  the  other  end  I 
erected  a  target  6  feet  square  three  feet 
thick  of  seasoned  sound  oak,  braced  and 
bolted  very  strong  thus.  The  Columbiad 
except  two  feet  of  the  muzle  was  In  an  air 
box,  the  muzle  Z4  feel  G  \n<;:\\«&  botii  <&v& 
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target,  the  Charge  of  powder  lo  pounds, 
when  fired  the  ball  entered  only  9  inches; 
That  is  its  diameter  into  the  oak;  the 
columbiad  not  injured ;  this  experiment 
proved  the  range  of  24,  feet  6  inches  through 
the  water  lo  be  too  great. 


I  took  nway  the  columbiad  and  Box,  and 
put  a  24  pounder  in  iti;  place  loaded  with  9 
pounds  of  powder,  the  muzle  21  feet  from 
the  target  on  firing  it  entered  the  target 
only  its  diameter  that  is  about  6  inches ; 
Without  mathematical  experience  the  con- 
clusion would  have  been  that  the  24  pounder 
having  a  quantity  of  powder  equal  to  near 
one  half  the  weight  of  the  ball,  and  the  Ball 
5L.<  inches  diameter  presenting  little  more 


the  target  the  muzte  of  the  gun  2  feet  under 
water  the  place  where  the  ball  struck  'Jit 
target  5  feet  under  water,  in  this  case  ihe 
ball  went  through  the  target  3  feet  thick, 
and  where  is  not  known,  the  taiget  was 
torn  to  pieces ;  In  this  experiment  1  fortu- 
nately proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  colum- 
biads  can  drive  balls  of  one  hundred  pounds 
weight  through  6  feet  of  water  and  the  side 
of  a  first  rate  man  of  War. 

On  examining  doctor  Hutton's  expen- 
ments,  and  theory  of  projectiles  in  air,  aod 
comparing  the  density  of  air  with  traltr. 
the  theory  is  that  the  columbiad  fired,  mi^t 
have  been  10  feet  from  the  target,  the  M 
w  ould  then  have  struck  with  a  velocity  tJ 
650  feet  a  second ;  and  have  passed  throngh 
3  feet  of  oak  ;  had  the  columbiad  been  16 
feet  long  and  made  of  a  strength  to  fite  "itli 


than  one  third  ihc  resistance  to  the  water  '  20  pounds  of  powder,  the  range  might  1»" 
and  wood  that  was  presented  by  the  9  Inch  ,  been  1 5  feel  through  water.     But  1  will  ab 


Ball,  it  should  have  entered  further 
target  (/  did  not,  momentum  was  wanting. 


SKVRNTH    EXPERIMENT. 

I  loaded  the  Columbiad  with  12  pounds 
of  powder  and  placed  the  niuzle  6  feet  from 


the  medium  distance  of  10  feet,  and  llt» 
the  first  undeniable  principle  is  that  one  Vo- 
sel  can  range  alongside  of  another  wiiliii' 
,  ten  or  6  or  even  5  feet,  when  giving  iIk 
Broadside  of  only  two  9  incli  balh  thiwg'i 
the  side  of  the  enemy  8  feet  below  ber  wittf 
line  the  water  woidd  rush  in  with  a  vdodtT 
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tt  in  a  second  and  sink  her  in  20  or 
tes;  but  from  what  I  have  seen  in 
gish  kind  of  shot  I  believe  if  they 
t  in  about  5  feet  from  each  other 
lid  destroy  timbers  between  the  two 
f  shock  and  open  a  space  of  many 
^t  as  thus.     To  put  this  discovery 


I— ' 


FIGURR    5. 


uine  firing  into  practice  against  the 

have  invented  a  mode  for  placing 

imbiads  in  Ships ;  from  4  to  8  feet 

rie  water  line  as  in  the  following 

My  guns  are  to  be  cast  with  two 


a  pump,  then  if  the  Calibre  of  the  gun  be  9 
inches  diameter  there  must  be  a  hole  through 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  of  1 1  inches  as  at 
C  to  let  the  bullet  pass  which  hole  is  covered 
with  a  strong  slid- 
ing valve  the  axis 
of  which  comes  in- 
side of  the  vessel  as 
at  Dy  when  the  gun 
is  run  into  the  cyl- 
inder and  ready  to 
be  fired  the  valve 
opens.  On  firing  the 
gun  recoils  shuts 
the  valve  and  stops  out  the  water,  thus 
my  guns  can  be  loaded  and  fired  under 
the  water  line  with  near  the  same  ease 
they  are  now  worked  above  the  water  line. 


KUilRK    8. 


riotJur  fi. 


nd  the  muzle  thus.     The  space  ^,  b 
>ulded  with  hemp  and  covered  with 


FKH'RE    7. 

Uher  the  gun  then  forms  a  piston 
of  a  steam  engine,  or  the  piston  of 
\  pump,  the  gun  so  prepared  there  is 
cylinder  with  a  stronghead  cast  and 
ind  bolted  in  the  side  of  the  Vessel. 
\  in  figure  8  the  gun  is  run  into  this 
it  fits  it  exactly  as  the  piston  does 


My  present  Idea  is  to  have  4  Columbiads 
on  each  side  of  a  vessel  and  two  in  her 
Bow  so  that  whether  she  runs  Bow  or 
side  on  to  the  enemy  the  Bullets  must 
pass  through  her  as  in  figure  9.  You  will 
observe  in  these  sketches  that  not  using 
guns  above  the  waterline  I  have  no  port- 
holes and  the  sides  above  the  water  may  be 
7  or  8  feet  thick  of  pine  logs  which  renders 
them  not  only  bullet  proof;  but  the  Vessel 
so  Buoyant  that  she  cannot  be  sunk  in  this 
manner  my  men  who  work  the  guns  are  out 
of  danger  under  the  waterline  and  those 
who  steer  or  work  the  sails  are  guarded 
by  walls  of  wood,  as  A^  B,  figure  6th.  For 
harbor  defence  and  perhaps  finally  ^ot  %^9k. 
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service  I  liavc  rombincd  n  steam  engine 
with  this  kind  of  vessel  to  bring  her  up  to 
the  enemy  in  a  ralm  or  light  breezes  \  In 
harbors  I  would  not  use  masts  or  rigging, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  shoot  away,  nor 
to  hold  by  in  case  of  attempts  at  boardage, 
and  in  such  case  as  my  deck  would  not  be 
wanted  for  fighting  or  any  other  purpose 
while  in  action  I  could  make  it  inclined  to  35 
degrees,  and  slush  it  so  that  Boarders  could 
not  keep  their  feet  but  must  slide  into  the 
water  they  not  having  a  pin,  or  rope  to  hold 
by.  The  steam  engine  would  give  a  vessel 
of  this  description  the  means  of  playing 
around  the  Enemy,  to  take  choice  of  posi- 
tion on  her  Bow  or  quarter  and  with  little 
or  no  risque  sink  everything  that  came  into 
our  waters. 

For  sea  service  we  must  depend  more  on 
numbers  of  which  the  calculations  are  in 
favor  of  my  plan, — 

A  74  will  cost  600,000  dollars,  and  then 
the  74  of  an  enemy  is  equal  to  her  in  power, 
the  enemy  also  have  such  fleets  as  will 
enable  them  to  bring  two  to  one,  therefore 
the  chances  are  against  us.  For  600,000 
dollars  I  can  build  7  vessels ;  were  they  to 
attack  a  74  she  could  not  dismast  the  whole 
of  them,  some  one  must  gel  within  the 
range  of  8  or  ro  feet  of  her  where  one  fire 
from  any  one  of  themwould  certainly  de- 
stroy her.  'J'liis  changes  the  chances  seven 
to  one  in  our  favor  and  against  the  enemy 
for  the  same  capital  expended. 


she  cannot  bring  her  gum  to  bar  oa 
more  than  one  or  two  of  them,  if  die 
ties  loo  to  fight  they   must  surronnd 
her.     But  if  she  sails  better  than  anjr 
of  them  and  runs  away  our  otqect  ii 
gained  for  then  she  can  be  driven  off 
the  ocean  into  port.     As  columbiads 
of  9  inch  calibre  are  tremendous  en- 
gines for  close  quarters  1  could  have  two 
on  pivots  and  circular  carriages  within  mjr 
wooden  walls,  as  thus,  which  being  loaded 


with  semi  shot  and  chains  30  feet  long 
would  at  300  yards  distance  while  beariog 
down  cut  her  rigging  and  disable  her  before 
coming  to  close  action  : — We  are  now  to- 
gaged  in  a  war  for  principles  important  to 
our  independence  and  interest  as  an  active 
and  great  commercial  nation,  and  if  we  liul 
generations  to  come  must  contend  li:^  " 
until  they  succeed ;  at  all  events  milliooi 
must  be  expended  whi^  if  as  successful  m 
our  present  hope;  will  fall  far  short  of  t|w 
liberty  of  the  seas,  In  expectation  to  dis- 
cover in  the  consealed  magazines  of  scienK 
some  certain  mode  for  destroying  miliUT 
navies,  and  thereby  establishing  a  pe^^t 
liberty  of  the  seas  I  have  laboured  at  in- 
tervals with  much  ardor  for  r3  y«ais  I 
now  submit  to  your  reBections  whether  I 
have  found  it.  My  present  impression— 
and    commodore   Decatur'  is  that  1  l''*^ 


This    represents  the   7   vessels    bearing  I  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  maiij  &i 
down  on  an  enemy  here  it  is  obvious  that  |  for  you  will  consider  that  if  thow  * 
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destroy  such  as  now  exist,  they  cannot 
used  against  each  other  without  both 
ties  going  to  the  bottom  and  such  war 
mot  be  made  as  duels  would  never  be 
ght  if  both  parties  were  obliged  to  sit  on 
ask  of  powder  and  ignite  it  with  a  quick 
tch. 

2  millions  of  dollars  would  build  20  such 
tsels  60  men  to  each  would  be  sufficient 
al  1200  men.  Such  a  fleet  would  clear 
r  coast  and  the  probability  is  it  would  be 
\  most  powerful  fleet  in  the  world ; — one 
wever  should  be  built  by  government  to 
ablish  principles  on  the  public  mind  which 
J  already  proved  in  private.  On  the  whole 
this  subject  after  you  have  maturely  re- 
cted  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  have 
ur  opinions  and  if  it  coincides  with  mine, 
ur  influence  at  Washington  may  be  neces- 
ry  to  carry  it  into  effect,  I  sincerely  hope 
is  new  art  may  give  many  pleasing  hours 

your  evening  of  life  as  this  wish  is 
>m  the  heart  it  is  better  than  the  usual 
meaning  compliments  with  which  letters 
I  concluded. 

Robert  Fulton. 


SPECIFICATION. 

[  Robert  Fulton  giv6  the  following  speci- 
ition  of  my  invention  for  injuring  or 
stroying  Ships  and  Vessels  of  war,  by 
iting  Gunpowder  below  a  line  horizontal 
the  surface  of  the  water  or  so  that  the 
>losion  which  causes  injury  to  the  vessel 
acked  shall  be  under  water.  Therefore 
tead  of  having  the  cannon  and  portholes 
a.  ship  or  vessel  of  war  as  usual  above 

•  surface  of  the  water  I  place  my  cannon 
low  in  the  vessel  that  their  portholes  will 
below  the  surface  of  the  water  any  num- 

*  of  inches  or  feet  which  may  be  required 
f*i  6  inches  to  4.  6.  10  or  more  feet 
i  thus  the  cannon  being  fired  with  its 
2le  under  Water  the  Bullets  will  pass 
ough  the  water  instead  of  through  air 
i  through  the  sides  of  the  enemy  from 
to  ten  or  more  feet  below  the  water 
^  which  letting  in  the  water  in  quantity 
^rding  to  the  size  of  the  hojes  and  their 
Pt  under  the  surface  will  sink  the  vessel 
racked. 

DRAWING   THE    FIRST 

^presents  the  mechanism  by  which  a  can- 

^  may  be  loaded  inside  of  a  ship  its 
Vou  XXIL— 45. 


muzle  be  presented  to  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  ship  below  the  waterline  then  be  fired 
its  Ball  pass  out  through  water  the  can- 
non recoil  into  the  ship  and  the  porthole 
shut  without  letting  in  any  inconvenient 
quantity  of  water — the  gun  may  again  be 
loaded  and  fired  as  before. 

For  this  purpose  a  ring  or  flange  is  cast 
round  the  cannon  near  its  muzzle  which 
may  be  filled  in  with  hemp  like  the  packing 
of  the  piston  of  a  steam  engine  or  with 
leather  like  the  piston  of  a  pump,  a  strong 
Cylinder  of  Brass  or  Iron— or  the  most  fit 
metal  for  the  water  in  which  it  is  to  be  used 
— is  to  be  neat  and  smoothly  bored  like  the 
air  pump  or  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine  and 
of  a  size  exact  to  receive  the  muzle  of  the 
canon  with  its  beforementioned  packing 
hence  when  the  muzle  is  pushed  into  the 
cylinder  it  will  be  air  and  water  tight  like 
the  piston  of  a  forcing  pump  the  cylinder 
may  be  one  2  or  more  feet  long  as  the 
use  may  require  on  its  outer  end  a  strong- 
head  and  flange  cast  which  flange  receives 
screw  Bolts  to  fasten  it  tight  in  the  side  of 
the  vessel  In  the  centre  of  the  said  head 
there  is  a  hole  two  inches  in  diameter 
greater  than  the  caliber  of  the  cannon  to  be 
used  for  the  cylinder — the  canon  being  run 
home  until  its  muzle  touches  the  head  of 
the  cylinder  as  in  the  drawing  the  cover 
to  the  hole  is  to  be  turned  to  one  side  and 
the  cannon  fired  the  Ball  and  Charge  passing 
through  the  hole,  on  the  recoil  of  the 
canon  the  sliding  piece  which  covers  the 
hole  will  descend  and  Stop  out  the  water 
on  this  plan  the  cannon  may  be  mounted 
on  a  carriage  with  wheels  or  not  as  future 
experience  may  prove  best  and  always 
recoil  and  be  worked  in  a  line  direct  to  the 
Cylinder  which  is  to  receive  the  muzle.  in 
my  experience  so  far  when  the  cannon  is 
loaded  as  usual  I  put  a  kind  of  tompkin  or 
stopper  in  the  muzzle  with  canvass  and 
white  lead  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  gun 
thus  I  have  found  the  gun  to  fire  perfectly 
well  without  any  risque  or  accident,  although 
this  mode  may  be  good  in  practice  I  do 
not  positively  know  that  the  water  might 
not  be  admitted  into  the  gun  up  to  a  Water 
tight  Wad  the  first  plan  will  do  the  latter 
may  be  proved  in  futiure  practice — Cannon 
may  be  thus  arranged  under  the  water  line 
in  such  vessels  of  war  as  are  usually  built 
But  as  the  whole  battery  comes  below  water 
and  may  be  several  feet  below,  the  Vessel 
above  the  water  line  may  be  made  5,  6  or 
more  feet  thick  of  pine  logs  or  other  wood 
or  hay  or  cotton  or  old  lope  ox  caX^'dw^^ 
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tree  or  any  kind  of  material  which  will  be 
Bullet  Proof  thus  all  the  men  will  be  out  of 
danger  as  in  drawing — 

Cannon  may  be  placed  in  tlie  Bow  of  a 
Vessel  near  the  Keel  as  in  drawing  or  sus- 
pended over  the  Bow  or  sides  as  in  draw- 
ings and  be  fired  with  water  proof  locks 
constructed  for  common  or  fulminating 
powder — various  other  modes  of  practice 
may  be  devised  But  the  whole  merit  of 
this  invention  consists  In  having  discovered 
and  proved  that  cannon  can  be  fired  to 
greater  advantage  for  the  destruction  or 
annoyance  of  an  enemy  when  so  placed 
that  the  muzle  shall  be  under  water  and  the 
Ball  pass  through  Water  for  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  the  space  it  lias  to  go  till  it 
strikes  the  enemy.     The  practice  then  will 


be  with  strong  Bullet  proof  vessek  to  nm 
alongside  of  an  enemy  within  30.  20.  or  10 
feet  give  her  a  Broadside  of  i.  2. 3. 4  or 
more  heavy  pieces  from  32  to  100  pdrsfrom 
4  to  12  or  15  feet  below  the  watoiine  and 
retire.  Of  this  whole  system  of  fixing  can- 
non, carronades  columbiads  or  ordnance 
of  any  kind  under  water  so  as  thus  to  attad 
an  enemy  to  advantage,  I  claim  to  be  the 
original  inventor  and  claiming  it  as  my  right 
I  have  deemed  It  suflScient  to  give  one  In^ 
chanical  and  practicable  combination— be- 
ing improvements  previous  to  further  exper- 
iments. But  any  attempt  to  fire  any  kind 
of  ordnance  under  water  in  attacks  on 
vessels  of  war  or  maritime  combat  will  be 
considered  a  violation  of  my  right  and 
purvey  of  my  invention. 


^■» 


THE   PEOPLE'S   PROBLEM.     II. 


A  people's  government. 


The  argument  of  the  preceding  paper 
was  to  this  effect:  The  purpose  of  the  peo- 
ple in  framing  our  present  political  system 
was  to  create  what  they  thought  would  be 
a  People's  Government,  under  which,  as 
the  phrase  is,  the  people  should  govern 
themselves — should  keep  power  in  their  own 
hands.  The  main  idea  which  led  them  to 
form  that  purpose  was  that  they  could  not 
trust  their  public  officials.  The  main  feat- 
ures of  the  system  whicli  they  framed  on 
that  idea  (as  those  features  have  developed) 
are:  election  districts  have  become  very 
large;   elective  offices   have  become  very 


many;  and  elections  are  very  fteqnent 
The  particular  results  which  have  fdlowed 
from  these  features  are :  we  have  a  great 
mass  of  election  work ;  this  election  wwi  is 
so  large  that  it  cannot  be  done  by  men  who 
have  other  occupations;  it  falls,  therefore, 
into  the  hands  of  professionals ;  these  pTofes* 
sionals  capture  our  public  offices;  tfaevkeep 
them;  the  number  of  these  professioDaJsis  so 
great  that  they  naturally  and  necc»arily  h*ve 
grown  into  large  organizations,  with  able 
leaders  and  thorough  discipline;  natunllj 
and  necessarily,  too,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  with  large  bodies  of  men,  the  actioD  of 
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diese  large  organizations  is  controlled  by 
their  leaders.  The  general  result  which 
has  foUowed  from  those  features  of  our  sys- 
tem is :  our  public  officials,  instead  of  being 
elected  by  the  people,  are  appointed  by  the 
election  organizations;  instead  of  serving 
the  i)eople,  they  serve  the  election  organiza- 
tions; instead  of  using  our  public  offices 
and  public  moneys  for  the  people,  they 
use  them  for  the  election  organizations;  in- 
stead of  obeying  the  will  of  the  people,  they 
obey  the  will  of  the  election  organizations, — 
in  short,  we  have,  not  a  government,  but 
an  election  machine. 

There  is  the  disease.  But  then  come  the 
questions.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  And  how 
is  the  remedy  to  be  applied  ? 

In  the  present  paper,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  answer  the  first  of  these  questions 
— to  find  the  remedy.  The  disease  is  deep- 
seated.  The  remedy  must  go  to  the  root 
of  the  disease,  and  not  play  with  the 
symptoms.  The  disease  comes,  if  the  diag- 
nosis is  correct,  in  the  main  fix>m  constitu- 
tional defects  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, from  a  wrong  use  of  the  process 
of  election,  and  the  use  of  a  wrong  form 
of  that  process.  The  treatment,  then,  must 
be  directed  to  those  constitutional  de- 
fects. In  the  compass  of  this  paper  nec- 
essarily only  an  outline  of  a  system  can  be 
given,  for  the  purposes  of  thought  and  dis- 
cussion. 

In  the  attempt  to  oudine  such  a  system 
of  government,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider: 

1.  What  a  people's  government  is ; 

2.  The  main  features  of  a  system  framed 
to  give  us  a  people's  government; 

3.  The  results  which  a  system  so  framed 
'Would  give; 

4.  The  reasons  why  the  system  would 
give  us  those  results.  . 

I.  A  people's  government  is  an  organi- 
zation for  doing  the  people's  common  work, 
according  to  the  people's  common  will,  by 
the  hands  of  the  people's  common  servants. 

What  this  common  work  is,  is  not  within 
the  line  of  the  present  argument. 

This  common  work  is  to  be  done,  as  most 
Americans  will  agree,  not  according  to  the 
w31  of  any  one  man  or  class  of  men,  but 
according  to  the  common  will  of  the  whole 
people. 

And  it  must  be  done,  not  "  by  the  peo- 
ple "  (for  that  means  nothing),  but  by  the 
hands  of  their  servants — by  men  specially 
idected,  in  some  way,  for  the  special  work 
Aey  are  to  do.    The  people  can  at  most 


select  and  control^  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
men  who  are  to  do  their  common  work. 

II.  We  come,  then,  to  the  statement  of 
the  main  features  of  a  system  framed  to  give 
us  a  people's  government. 

One  point  of  objection  had  best  be  met 
here. 

It  is  often  said  that  governments  cannot 
be  constructed  on  paper — that  they  must 
grow.  Governments  do,  indeed,  grow; 
but  how  do  they  growl*  This  National 
Government  under  which  we  now  live  was 
first  framed  on  paper.  That  was  the  way 
in  which  its  growth  began.  So  it  was,  too, 
with  our  State  governments.  And  shall  we 
have  our  governments  grow  wild?  How 
do  governments  get  the  best  growth — ^with- 
out or  with  the  hand  and  thought  of  man  ? 
The  American  method,  the  scientific  method, 
the  common-sense  method,  is  first  to  draft 
a  scheme  of  government  on  paper,  as  the 
first  stage  of  its  growth;  then  to  think  of  it, 
discuss  it,  and  change  it;  then  to  enact  it, 
or  make  it  into  a  constitution;  and  after 
that,  when  time  develops  faults,  when  faults 
graWy  then  to  devise  such  changes  in  the 
scheme  as  will  meet  the  faults.  But  it  has 
never  been  the  method  of  the  American 
people  to  say  that  "  nothing  can  be  done." 

As  the  next  stage,  then,  in  the  growth  of 
our  system  of  government,  let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  work  out  on  paper  some  of  the  main 
features  of  a  people's  government. 

These  features  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  as 
follows: 

I.  All  political  action,  by  more  men  than 
one,  should  be  taken  by  men  meeting  and 
acting  as  one  body — giving  to  every  man 
one  voice. 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  citizens  would 
act  in  their  own  persons  only  in  the  affairs  of 
towns,  or  of  small  districts  where  the  num- 
bers of  the  citizens  are  not  too  large  for 
them  to  meet  and  act  as  one  body.  In  all 
other  public  action,  whether  as  to  the  affairs 
of  cities,  counties.  States,  or  the  nation, 
whether  it  be  the  choice  of  public  officers 
or  the  adoption  of  pubUc  measures,  when- 
ever the  numbers  of  the  citizens  who  are  to 
act  are  too  large  for  them  to  meet  and  act  as 
one  body,  then  they  should  act  by  delegates. 

This  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  key-stone  of 
the  political  arch,  the  fact  which  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  popular  government. 

Its  especial  importance  is  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  process  of  election.  And  its 
application  to  the  process  of  election  is  this: 
Instead  of  the  citizens  of  a  large  city,  or  a 
large  district,  or  a  State,  casting  thsk  V^a^<;2N& 
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directly  for  a  mayor,  or  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature,  or  a  governor,  or  a  presi- 
dential elector,  or  a  representative  to  Con- 
gress, the  citizens  in  each  small  election 
district  (which  should,  as  a  rule,  have  not 
more  than  five  hundred  voters)  would  meet 
in  one  place,  as  one  body,  at  one  time,  and 
vote  for  a  member  of  an  electoral  conven- 
tion— an  elector.  This  voting  by  the  citizens 
should  be  done  on  a  call  of  names,  each 
citizen  giving  his  vote  aloud  at  the  call  of 
his  name.  And,  to  insure  greater  delibera- 
tion and  greater  unanimity,  a  t>^o-thirds 
vote  rather  than  a  majority,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  should  be  required  for  a  choice.  The 
delegates  thus  chosen  to  an  electoral  con- 
vention would  in  their  turn  meet,  as  one 
body,  at  one  time  and  place,  and  would 
elect  the  mayor,  or  member  of  the  State 
legislature,  or  governor,  or  presidential 
elector,  or  representative  to  Congress.  It 
is  at  once  seen  that,  in  some  instances,  it 
would  become  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  voters,  to  use  an  interme- 
diate convention  (or  it  might  be  more  than 
one)  to  choose  the  members  of  the  final 
electoral  convention,  which  should  elect  the 
officer  himself.  That  would  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  voting  constituencies.  Each 
successive  convention  should,  as  to  its  mem- 
bership, be  kept,  as  to  numbers,  within  the 
limit  which  will  secure  deUberate  action. 
That  limit  seems  to  be  about  five  hundred 
men.  It  may  add  clearness  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  plan  proposed  to  give  one  illus- 
tration of  its  working,  with  the  figures.  In 
electing  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  instance,  the  number  of  citizens  entitled 
each  to  his  one  voice  in  the  choice  of  his 
President  is,  taking  it  roughly,  nine  millions. 
If  we  make  the  number  of  the  electors  who 
vote  directly  for  the  President,  in  the  final 
convention,  three  hundred,  that  would  give 
ninety  thousand  voters  to  each  district 
which  would  choose  a  presidential  elector. 
If,  then,  each  of  these  districts  of  ninety 
thousand  voters  were  divided  into  small 
districts  having  each  two  hundred  and  fifty 
voters,  there  would  be  three  hundred  and 
sixty  of  these  small  election  districts,  each 
of  which  would  have  one  delegate  in  the 
convention  which  should  choose  the  presi- 
dential elector. 

The  reasons  in  favor  of  such  a  system, 
especially  for  elections,  are  these : 

(a)  The  system  is  simple  and  practical. 
It  is  the  system  which  is,  in  form,  used  for 
the  nomination  of  candidates — a  system 
wldch  has  grown,  which  has  been  called 


into  existence,  without  the  aid  of  any  en- 
actment, by  a  living  and  growing  need.  It 
is  the  system  which  the  national  party  or- 
ganizations have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
in  order  to  get  any  common  action  of  their 
members.  It  is,  in  substance,  the  system 
which  the  fi^mers  of  our  national  Constitu- 
tion supposed  they  had  adopted  for  the 
election  of  the  President.  But  they  over- 
looked the  necessity  of  having  the  electoral 
college  of  presidential  electors  meet  as  one 
body.  Nor  did  they  anticipate  the  effect 
of  the  growth  of  population,  and  the  conse- 
quent increased  numbers  of  popular  constit- 
uencies. 

fdj  This  system  is  the  only  way  in  whid 
we  can  secure  a  common  judgment  of  the 
people,  as  to  men  or  measures. 

The  result  which  we  wish  to  secure  by  any 
political  action,  where  the  action  is  by  more 
men  than  one,  is  the  judgment  of  those 
men,  and  not  merely  their  choice  between 
two  lists  of  names  or  two  measiures  prepared 
by  the  hands  of  others.  And  we  wish  to 
get,  not  a  mere  declaration  of  the  individual 
judgments  of  the  single  men  who  make  up 
the  body,  but  the  common  judgment  of  the 
whole  body.  And  that  common  judgment 
can  be  had  only  by  a  meeting,  a  confer- 
ence, of  the  men  who  are  to  act,  where 
each  man  can  be  heard,  and  can  hear  other 
men ;  where  each  man  can  change  his  own 
opinion,  and  change  the  opinions  of  other 
men ;  where  men  and  measures  can  be  dis- 
cussed on  their  merits;  where  a  common 
judgment — a  different  thing  fix)m  the  judg- 
ment of  any  one,  two,  or  three  individuaJs— 4 
new  thing — can  grow  and  take  form ;  whee 
new  combinations  can  be  made,  on  the 
spot,  and  at  the  time ;  where  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  a  small  knot  of  men  to  force  a 
vote  for  some  one  man  or  measure,  as  t 
mere  choice  between  two  evils,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  then  too  late  to  comlnne  on  any 
other  man  or  measure. 

This  method  of  having  the  citizens  of 
each  small  election  district  meet  and  choose 
their  one  delegate  to  cast  their  coUcctht 
vote  will  secure,  as  far  as  any  system  can, 
the  common  judgment  of  the  whole  people. 
The  result  of  the  action  of  the  ddqgaic 
may  not  be,  in  all  respects,  what  any  iwfr 
vidual  citizen  would  most  wish.  But  it  wiB 
be  a  result  to  which,  as  a  whole,  all  the  ad- 
zens  can  agree.  The  delegates,  if  thoebea 
reasonably  large  number  of  them,  will  be  as 
sure  as  any  body  of  men  can  be  to  rcprescrt 
fairly  the  common  opinion  of  the  citiieni 
who  have  chosen  them.     But  whenever  v€ 
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to  have  a  large  number  of  citizens 
e  district  vote,  as  to  men  or  meas- 
thout  any  opportunity  for  confer- 
sy  may  indeed  assent  to  the  action 
other  men,  but  their  action  cannot 
y  correct  sense,  their  own  common 
It. 

his  system  is  the  only  way  in  which 
secure  to  every  man  his  one  voice, 
fiill  weight. 

ever  men  meet  for  common  action, 
re  an  opportunity  for  conference, 
in  will  have  his  one  voice ;  he  can 
any  man  he  may  wish  to  vote  for, 
;  his  reasons  for  it,  and  have  his 
lity  to  influence  other  men.  We 
:ure,  as  far  as  any  system  can,  that 
m  will  be  weighed  at  his  true  worth. 
I  man  who  has  won  his  wealth  hon- 
honest  work,  will  have  great  weight 
ibHc  councils.  The  same  points  of 
r  which  have  given  him  wealth  will 
1  influence  in  public  aflairs.  And 
1  who  has  proved  himself  to  have 
»ractical  sense,  even  if  he  be  not  a 
great  pecuniary  means,  will  surely 
►wer  in  these  citizens'  meetings  and 
tative  conventions.  The  proposal 
ct  the  right  to  vote  according  to 
rty  standard  is  not  for  the  best 
of  either  rich  or  poor.  With  such 
ns  the  moneyed  men  would  have 
1  power  for  their  own  good.  They 
)t  be  secure  against  its  misuse.  A 
qualification  with  us  is  neither 
>le  nor  sound  on  principle.  The 
I  of  to-day  is  the  poor  man  of  to- 
But  the  man  himself  does  not 
'  change.  His  voice  in  public 
,  in  itself,  worth  as  much  the  day 
loses  his  money  as  the  day  before, 
it  will  not  have  the  same  tone  or 
will  not  be  heard  as  far.  If  men 
jether,  talk  together,  and  act  to- 
very  man  in  the  long  run  will  have 
weight  in  public  aflairs ;  and  in  no 
y  can  that  result  be  accomplished, 
his  system  is  the  only  way  in  which 
ecure  to  the  people  the  free  choice 
>ublic  servants. 

ystem  of  election  which  requires 
313,  in  a  district  so  large  as  to  make 
sible  for  them  to  meet  and  act  as 
^,  to  vote  direcdy  for  public  officers, 
ly  makes  it  certain  that  they  must 
9me  nomination  which  has  been 
^forehand.  The  necessary  result  is 
turn  the  process  of  election  by  the 
sople  into  that  of  nomination  by  a 


few  men.  If,  in  addition,  we  have  many 
elective  officers,  and  have  frequent  elections, 
the  certain  result  is  that  we  take  from  the 
people  the  choice  of  thoir  public  servants, 
and  create  a  permanent  class  of  self-ap- 
pointed office-holders.  I  do  not  mecm  that 
there  will  not  be,  from  time  to  time,  some 
change  in  the  individuals  who  manage  the 
election  organizations.  Single  men,  here 
and  there,  will  for  special  reasons  cease  to 
be  useful  to  the  election  machines,  and 
will  therefore  be  dropped  from  their  service. 
But,  amid  all  the  changes  of  "  issues  "  and 
party  names,  the  old  familiar  faces  will  meet 
us  at  every  turn,  changing  from  time  to  time 
the  names  and  "  platforms  "  of  their  organi- 
zations, always  keeping  before  our  eyes  a 
due  proportion  of  the  grand  old  platitudes 
about  liberty  and  free  suffrage,  and  will  re- 
appoint themselves  from  year  to  year  under 
the  form  of  popular  election. 

(e)  This  system  will  secure,  as  surely  as 
any  system  can,  the  selection  for  the  peo- 
ple's service  of  the  people's  best  and  wisest 
men. 

We  have  nothing  of  that  kmd  now — 
and  for  the  reason  that  the  people  do  not 
make  their  own  choice.  But  how  would  it 
be  under  the  system  here  proposed  ?  Take 
the  case  of  the  election  of  a  representative 
to  Congress  from  a  district  of  thirty  thousand 
voters.  Suppose  the  number  of  small  elec- 
tion districts  were  one  himdred,  giving  an 
average  of  three  hundred  voters  to  each 
small  election  district.  These  three  hun- 
dred men  meet  together  and  have  to  choose 
a  delegate  to  an  electoral  convention.  The 
men  who  meet  together  are  all  neighbors, 
many  of  whom  are  personally  known  to  one 
another.  In  the  rural  districts,  nearly  all 
of  them  would  be  life-long  acquaintances. 
These  men  know  that  they  are  really  taking 
a  substantial  part  in  the  selection  of  the  men 
who  are  to  tax  them,  and  have  the  control 
of  their  property— of  all  their  public  affairs. 
Very  certainly  it  will  be  no  unknown 
man  who  will  receive  a  two-thirds  vote, 
or  a  simple  majority  vote,  of  those  citizens 
who  are  met  together  to  choose  their  dele- 
gate. They  will  be  certain  to  choose  men 
who  have  a  reputation,  of  some  kind.  But 
there  are  only  two  classes  of  men  in  a  com- 
munity who  have  reputations — the  men  who 
h^ve  good  reputations  and  the  men  who 
have  bad  ones;  and,  in  the  very  large 
majority  of  instances,  the  reputations  are 
just.  When,  then,  in  the  local  meetings,  a 
delegate  is  to  be  selected  b^  \3[v^  a^^^xaffox. 
oi  two-thirds  or  one-Yia^i  oi  XJRfc  c\Na2«Q& 
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present,  what  manner  of  man  is  it  that  they 
will  choose  ?  One  or  the  other  of  these  two 
classes  it  will  be.  I  do  not  say  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  people  would  never  be  deceived, 
but,  in  a  very  large  majority  of  instances,  the 
man  who  would  be  thus  chosen  by  a  real 
vote  of  the  people  would  be  a  man  long  and 
widely  known  for  his  honorable  life.  When 
the  delegates  should  meet  in  convention, 
though  each  man  might  be  influenced  by 
his  p>ersonal  prejudices,  yet  they  would  have 
to  agree  on  some  one.  And  they  will  not 
agree  on  a  man  uYiknown.  Neither  will 
they  agree  on  a  man  known  for  his  bad 
deeds.  Again,  in  the  very  large  majority 
of  instances,  their  vote  will  be  for  a  man 
known,  and  widely  known,  for  his  honorable 
life.  The  wider  the  district  becomes  from 
which  the  delegates  assemble,  the  wider 
will  be  the  reputation  of  the  man  who  can 
command  their  voices.  When  we  come  to 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  a  whole 
State,  or  from  the  whole  country,  the  choice 
of  a  public  officer  by  such  a  convention 
will,  in  all  human  probability,  be  a  man  of 
wide  reputation,  and!  he  will  very  certainly 
be  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  honesty. 
For  those  delegates  will  be  as  free  as  men 
can  be  from  improper  influences.  Each  one 
of  them  will  have  his  own  private  interests 
and  prejudices.  But  these  will  neutralize 
one  another.  It  cannot  be  said  that  an  unfit 
man  would  never  be  chosen  by  such  a  con- 
vention, but  we  make  the  chance  of  such  a 
thing  as  small  as  any  system  can  make  it 
Each  successive  stage  in  the  ascending 
series  of  conventions  will  tend  more  and 
more  to  separate  the  delegates  from  local 
and  improp>er  influences.  They  will  be  as 
favorably  situated  as  men  can  be  for  giving 
us  a  wise  and  upright  choice  of  men. 

The  men  who  would  be  chosen  to  our 
national  Congress  or  to  our  State  legislatures 
under  such  a  system  would  be  very  certain  to 
be  the  ablest  and  wisest  men  among  us.  And 
the  common  action,  the  action  approved 
by  the  common  judgment,  of  such  a  body 
of  men,  as  to  either  men  or  measures,  would 
be  not  only  a  different  thing,  but  a  better 
thing,  than  the  individual  thought  and 
action  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  individuals 
who  make  up  the  body.  This  is  the  method 
of  the  old  town-meeting,  of  the  Convention 
which  framed  our  national  Constitution — 
that  **  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off 
at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says.  It  is  a  method 
which  gives  us  the  best  result  that  a  people 
is  capable  ol  reaching.    We  shoiiVd  ^eX/m 


sober  truth,  the  distilled  essence  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  whole  people.  This  stream 
would  rise  higher  than  its  source.  Tloi 
force  of  gravitation  would  work  upward, 
and  not  downward.  The  ablest  and  most 
honest  men  would  rise  to  the  top,  as  they 
always  do  when  things  are  fi[^,  when 
nature's  forces  are  allowed  to  operate  under 
nature's  laws. 

To  group  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
return  to  the  simple  methods  of  the  old 
town-meeting  and  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787,  they  are  these:  A  sys- 
tem so  framed  is  simple  and  practical ;  it 
is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  secure 
a  common  judgment  of  the  people,  as  to 
men  or  measures;  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  secure  to  each  man  his 
one  voice  and  his  full  weight ;  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  secure  to  the  people 
the  free  choice  of  their  public  servants;  it 
will  secure,  as  surely  as  any  system  can,  the 
selection  for  the  p>eople's  service  of  the  peo- 
ple's best  and  wisest  men. 

Can  more  than  that  be  said  of  our  pres- 
ent system  ? 

2.  The  people  should  act,  in  their  own 
persons,  only  in  the  local  affairs  of  the 
small  districts,  where  they  can  meet  and  act 
as  one  body. 

This  has  been  argued.  It  is  separately 
stated  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 

3.  In  all  other  than  the  local  af&iis  of 
these  small  districts,  the  people  should  act 
by  delegates. 

This  has  been  argued.  It  is  separatdy 
stated  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 

4.  Each  man  and  each  public  body, 
whether  in  the  town,  city,  county,  State,  or 
national  governments,  should  have  work  of 
only  one  kind. 

Especially  the  men  who  have  to  do  with  ex- 
ecutive administration  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  general  supervision — ^the  work  (rf 
the  legislature.  And  the  men  in  the  legislatme 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  detafls 
of  administration,  especially  with  appoint- 
ments to  executive  oflftces.  Either  woA 
needs  different  men,  with  different  training, 
and  requires  the  undivided  time  and  cflbrts 
of  the  men  who  are  to  do  it  A  public  sen- 
ant,  if  he  is  to  do  his  work  well,  cannot  be  t 
man-of-all-work.  Here  is  one  of  Ac  main 
defects  in  our  present  system  of  govew- 
ment,  and  in  what  is  called  parliamentaiy 
government.  Both  those  systems  comp^J 
the  chief  public  officials  to  give  nwich  of 
their  time  and  thought  to  election  woA  «*» 
\hft  keeping  their  places.     But,  tfide  froa 
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oint,  under  what  is  called  parliament- 

)vemment,  the  men  who  are  at  the 

of  executive  departments  are  com- 

to  give  their  energies  chiefly  to  work 

legislature.  For  it  is  on  a  vote  in 
rislature  that  they  depend  for  keeping 
fxecutive  positions.    The  consequence 

their  executive  work  is  done,  in  the 
by  subordinates — in  other  words,  it  is 
ntially  not  done  at  all.  The  work  of 
zing  is  left  undone.  For  subordinates 
t  organize;  they  can  never  be  the 
,  moving  will  and  brain  of  adminis- 
i.  The  men  who  are  to  organize  and 
Tse  the  executive  departments  can- 
that  work  is  to  be  well  done,  have  on 
dso  the  burden  of  work  in  a  legisla- 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is,  in  his  way, 
f  the  great  men  of  his  time,  is  grad- 
)reaking  down  under  the  attempt  to 

0  kinds  of  work,  both  of  which  no 
an  can  do,  and  for  one  of  which  he 

fitted,  either  by  temper  or  training, 
a  great,  impetuous  parliamentary  ora- 
le  is  not  an  administrator.  The  two 
3  are  seldom  combined  in  one  man. 
er  to  have  an  illustration  of  the  meth- 

the  parliamentary  system,  we  have 
)  look  at  the  working  of  the  British 
Office.     Sir  James   Stephen,  as  long 

in  1847,  said  that  if  a  European  war 
ed,  the  British  War  Office  would  "  ut- 
break  down."  And  the  prophecy 
true  in  the  first  war  that  Great  Brit- 
lerward  had — the  war  of  the  Crimea, 
itary  correspondent  of  the  London 
»s  "  has  lately  written  that  the  British 
"  is  in  a  state  of  collapse."  During 
resent  distiurbances  in  Ireland,  the 
)ffice  of  the  British  Government  has 

1  unequal  to  the  work  of  supplying 
oving  quickly  a  force  of  less  than  one 
Jid  men.  Even  the  British  navy  is 
maged  on  sound  professional  princi- 
An  English  admiral.  Admiral  Lord 
ny,   in    the    "  Nineteenth    Centiu7," 

188 1,  has  just  given  us  the  exact 
ent    of   the    situation.     He    writes: 

truth  is,  our  navy  is  a  *  House  of 
ions  navy,'  devised  to  suit  financial, 
the  French  would  say,  *  budgetary,' 
.erarions,  and  to  meet  the  criticism  of 
y  profoundly  ignorant  of  all  military 
tchnical  considerations."  British  min- 
axe  almost  always  men  who  are  igno- 
f  matters  of  administration.  They  are 
xi  on  other  tests.  They  are  House  of 
ions  men.  They  are  able  men,  if  they 
in  the  right  place,  but  they  are  out 


of  place.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  Brit- 
ish army  has  been,  in  the  language  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley, "  unworthy  of  being  classed 
as  a  fighting  implement  fit  to  be  employed 
against  an  enemv  more  formidable  than  a 
Kaffir  or  an  Asiatic."  Navies  should  be 
managed  by  sailors,  armies  by  soldiers, 
postal  affairs  by  trained  postal  officers,  for- 
eign affairs  by  diplomates,  and  a  great  House 
of  Commons  orator — should  stay  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

5.  The  only  elective  officers  should  be 
the  chief  executive,  and  the  members  of  the 
supreme  supervisory  body — which  we  com- 
monly call  the  legislature. 

This  is  intended  to  apply  to  city.  State, 
and  national  governments  alike,  as  are  all 
the  general  principles  here  laid  down.  In  a 
city,  the  mayor  should  be  the  only  elective 
executive  official.  He  should  be  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  all  city  executive  admin- 
istration. He  should  appoint  and  remove 
the  head  of  each  executive  department.  In 
the  same  way,  in  a  State,  the  governor 
should  be  the  only  elective  executive  official. 
He  should  be  the  responsible  head  of  all 
State  executive  administration,  of  every  kind, 
— canals,  schools,  prisons,  and  public  chari- 
ties. He  should  appoint  and  remove  the 
head  of  every  executive  department.  So  it 
should  be,  too,  as  in  law  it  now  is,  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this  : 

The  first  is,  that  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  every  official  throughout  the  ex- 
ecutive administration,  from  the  very  top  to 
the  very  bottom,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
his  immediate  superior ;  for  he  is  the  only 
man  in  a  position  to  judge  wisely  of  the 
fitness  of  the  subordinate. 

The  second  is,  that  this  rule  would  dimin- 
ish greatly  the  number  of  elective  offices, 
and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  election  work 
to  be  done.  It  would  take  from  the  peo- 
ple the  burden  of  nominally  electing  a  large 
number  of  officials  as  to  whose  fitness  they 
cannot  possibly  have  knowledge. 

6.  In  executive  administration  each  kind 
of  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 
And  each  officer  should  have  the  appoint- 
ment and  removal  of  his  own  immediate 
subordinates. 

This  is  a  point  which  all  practical  men 
of  affairs  well  appreciate.  To  secure  effi- 
ciency, we  must  have  the  responsibility  of 
one  man.  And  to  secure  the  responsibility 
of  one  man,  we  must  put  power  in  the  hands 
of  one  man.  Each  single  office  must  be  MTvAec 
one  control,  each  dmsioti  and  devaxttfteox 
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must  have  one  hiead,  and  all  the  depart- 
ments, if  we  are  to  have  system  and  organ- 
ization, must  be  under  the  control  of  one 
chief  executive.  Each  superior  must  have 
the  appointment  and  removal  of  his  subor- 
dinates, and  each  subordinate  must  be  un- 
der the  control  of  his  immediate  superior. 
This  is  just  as  true  of  national  and  State 
administration  as  it  is  of  the  administration 
of  cities  or  private  enterprises.  It  is  true  as 
to  all  work  to  be  done  by  men.  We  must 
be  able  to  centralize  public  opinion.  There 
must  be,  as  to  each  piece  of  work,  one  single 
official,  who  may  get  the  honor  of  good 
work,  and  on  whom  we  may  heap  the 
odium  of  bad  work.  Men  say  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  trust  power  in  one  hand :  it  is 
much  more  unsafe  to  divide  it.  Our  great- 
est security  with  all  officials  under  any  proper 
system  is  in  the  power  of  public  opinion. 
But  pubhc  opinion  must  be  able  to  find  its 
object  quickly,  if  it  is  to  strike. 

7.  Each  man  in  the  service  should  be 
selected  for  fitness — for  his  one  work. 

But  under  our  Constitution,  and  under 
what  is  called  parliamentary  government, 
the  chief  officers  of  the  people  are  in 
fact  selected  for  their  fitness  for  election 
work.  The  chief  places  in  the  executive 
administration  are  put  up  as  a  prize,  to 
be  fought  for  in  an  election  contest,  to  be 
won  by  the  most  skillful  election  workers. 
With  us  the  contest  comes  at  regular  peri- 
ods. We  have  a  great  national  campaign 
once  in  four  years  between  two  national 
armies,  with  smaller  local  batties  each  year, 
which  serve  to  keep  the  troops  always  under 
arms,  and  in  a  high  state  of  discipline. 
Under  the  English  system,  the  contest 
is  carried  on  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
between  two  champions,  the  decision  as  to 
who  is  the  winner  being  given  by  vote  of  the 
House,  with  an  occasional  appeal  "  to  the 
country.'*  And  on  the  European  Continent 
it  is  a  never-ending  scramble  for  place, 
between  small  factions.  With  us  in  the 
United  States  it  is  government  by  campaign, 
in  England  it  is  government  by  prize  fight, 
on  the  Continent  it  is  government  by  melee 
— and,  with  all  of  us,  government  by  elec- 
tion machine.  The  science  of  war  by  elec- 
tion has,  with  us,  reached  the  highest  stage 
of  development  yet  recorded.  The  civilized 
nations  of  Europe  are  slowly  toiling  onward 
in  our  path  of  progress.  M.  Gambetta  in 
France  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  England 
are,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  helping 
to  establish  great  national  election  machmes, 
under  which  fitness  for  election  work  will 


be  the  test  by  which  public  officials  will  be 
selected,  for  local  as  well  as  national  admin- 
istration. 

8.  Every  man  in  the  service  should  be 
removable  at  once — for  his  own  failure  to  do 
well  his  one  work. 

What  we  must  secure  is  the  responsibility 
of  individuals  for  the  work  of  individuals. 
But  under  our  system  of  short  terms,  with  a 
large  number  of  elective  offices,  many  of 
which  become  vacant  at  the  same  time,  wc 
lose  sight  of  individuals,  and  see  only  the 
great  organizations,  to  which  the  individuals 
profess  allegiance.  It  is  always  a  question 
of  "  platforms,"  almost  never  a  question  of 
whether  this  man  or  that  man  has  given 
good  administration. .  But  this  attempt  to 
mass  responsibility  destroys  it 

What  we  must  have  is  a  system  whid 
will,  in  city  affairs,  secure  at  the  head  of  one 
department  responsibility  for  that  one  de- 
partment, and  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
city  administration  responsibility  for  the 
whole  administration.  When  we  come  to 
State  affairs,  we  wish  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  our  prisons,  canals,  and  our 
State  finances.  And  when  we  come  to 
national  affairs,  we  wish  at  the  head  of  eadi 
department  responsibility  for  that  one  depart- 
ment ;  and  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  we  wish  responsibility,  not  for  opin- 
ions, or  platforms,  or  "  grand  old  principles," 
before  election,  but  for  administrative  results 
after  election.  We  wish,  not  a  "  policy,"  but 
performance — a  thorough  supervision  and 
efficient  management  of  our  executive  ad- 
ministration. 

This  responsibility  for  working  results,  as 
the  experience  of  many  centuries  has  shown, 
can  be  secured  in  only  one  way,  and  that  is, 
by  the  summary  removal  of  all  ineflfident 
men.  Removing  men  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  or  of  one  year,  does  not  serve  o«r 
needs.  The  removal  must  be  immediate,  if 
it  is  to  have  any  good  effect  on  the  other 
men  in  the  service.  And  if  we  wait  till  the 
next  general  election,  there  is  a  great  possi- 
bility that  the  man  will  not  be  removed  at 
all 

We  must,  too,  in  order  to  enforce  respon- 
sibility, remove  the  right  man,  the  one  who 
makes  the  failure,  and  not  remove  one  man 
for  the  failure  of  another,  or  the  heads  of 
twenty  departments  for  the  failure  of  one,  or 
a  constitutional  adviser  because  his  chief 
will  not  take  his  advice. 

We  must,  too,  make  the  removal  for  the 
right  thing.  We  must  not  remove  the  head 
of  the  War  Office  for  a  blunder  in  the  House 
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Commons^  nor  for  a  failure  to  do  good 
ection  work. 

And  this  power  of  removal  must  exist  as 
'  the  chief  executive,  as  well  as  subordi- 
ites — the  mayor  of  a  city,  the  governor  of 

State,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
ates.  The  chief  is  the  man  we  must  deal 
ith.  And  he  should  be  removed  for  the 
jht  reason — ^for  a  failure  to  give  good 
hninistration — by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
ipreme  legislative  body.  Members  of  the 
ipreme  body  would  be  removable,  as  they 
>w  are,  by  vote  of  the  body  itself. 

9.  The  process  of  election  should  be  used 
ily  to  fill  vacancies,  when  there  are  vacan- 
es.  It  should  not  be  used  constandy,  at 
ced  periods,  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to 
lereby  enforce  responsibility. 

But  that  is  what  we  have  really  been 
ying  to  do  under  our  system  as  it  now 
ands.  We  have  been  acting  on  the  belief 
lat  by  electing  men  frequently  we  secured 
eir  responsibility  to  the  people.  It  secures 
ily  responsibility  to  the  election  machine. 
ggregate  removal  by  aggregate  election  is 
>t  a  sound  political  process.  Removal  of 
dividuals  for  individual  faults  is  the  only 
ly  in  which  responsibility  can  be  enforced. 
•y  talk  of  the  responsibility  of  a  "  party  " 
like  talking  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
lole  collective  human  race. 

10.  For  supreme  supervision  and  con- 
>ly  there  should  be  the  one  common  judg- 
ent  and  will  of  the  whole  people. 

This  common  judgment  and  will  of  the 
lole  people  must  be  uttered,  as  to  the 
::al  affairs  of  the  small  districts,  where 
izens  can  meet  and  act  as  one  body,  by 
B  citizens  themselves;  as  to  city,  county, 
ite,  and  national  affairs,  by  their  assem- 
£S  of  their  chosen  delegates.  This  is  the 
\y  way,  as  has  been  shown,  in  which  such 
;hing  as  a  common  judgment  of  the  whole 
ople  can  be  had.  If  we  try,  as  to  the 
airs  of  a  city,  a  State,  or  of  the  whole 
tion,  to  have  that  common  judgment 
Lered  at  the  polls,  by  the  citizens  them- 
ives,  nine  millions  of  them,  through  peri- 
ical  elections,  we  get,  not  the  people's 
ice,  only  a  collection  of  paper  ballots. 
le  hand  may  be  the  hand  of  the  people, 
tt  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  the  election 
achine. 

11.  Every  political  act  should  be  open. 
Above  all,  let  the  vote  of  the  individual 
:  open.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to 
>te  who  has  not  the  courage  to  have  his 
>te  known.  Secret  voting  by  ballot  is  the 
St  device  of  the  professional  corruptionist. 


Here,  as  everywhere,  publicity  is  the  essen- 
tial to  honest  action.  We  say  we  wish 
"  responsible  government."  Let  responsi- 
bility begin  here,  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  individual  citizen  for  his  individual 
action.  We  shall  then  soon  make  the  pur- 
chase of  votes  impossible. 

12.  Time  and  quiet  must  be  had  to  secure 
a  healthy  political  growth. 

Our  present  political  system,  taking  it  at 
its  theoretical  best,  is  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, by  revolution,  at  regular  periods. 
Parliamentary  government,  taking  it  also  at 
its  theoretical  best,  is  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, by  revolution,  at  irregular  periods. 
The  theory  of  each  system  is  that  one 
group  of  men  is  to  control  public  affairs  for 
a  time,  and  that  then,  if  the  people  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  control,  there  shall 
be  a  clearing  out  of  the  men  who  are 
at  the  heads  of  all  the  executive  depart- 
ments. Changing  a  large  number  of  sub- 
ordinates would  be  comparatively  harmless ; 
but  we  are  continually  changing  the  men  at 
the  head.  We  might  as  well  keep  changing 
a  man's  brain,  and  hope  for  vigorous  and 
healthy  life.  Mere  automatic  action  of  the 
extremities  is  not  enough  in  political  organ- 
isms.    We  must  have  a  brain  and  a  will. 

What  we  want  is,  not  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions, but  a  system  which  allows  steady 
growth,  a  gradual  renewal  of  single  organs, 
as  they  die  or  become  useless — a  system 
where  single  men  can  be  weeded  out,  and 
new  men  can  be  brought  in,  as  the  needs 
of  the  service  require,  instead  of  having 
these  annual  and  quadrennial  earthquakes 
and  avalanches.  We  must  have  govern- 
ment by  evolution,  not  government  by 
revolution.  Men  must  have  time — to  find 
their  places,  to  learn  what  their  work  is  and 
how  to  do  it,  to  do  their  work  after  they 
learn  it,  to  find  new  work  to  be  done,  and 
new  ways  of  doing  it.  Men  must  have 
time — to  become  adjusted  one  to  another, 
to  grow  into  a  living  and  working  organiza- 
tion. The  organization  must  have  time — 
for  its  leaders  to  be  found,  for  them  to 
grow.  The  organizers  at  the  head  must 
have  time — to  find  the  worth  of  the  men 
imder  them,  and  to  train  their  successors. 
Abuses,  even,  must  have  time — to  localize 
themselves,  and  develop  their  true  remedies. 

This  perpetual  turmoil  of  elections,  where 
year  after  year  we  go  through  the  empty 
form  of  placing  in  a  box  a  list  of  names  of 
men  we  do  not  know,  put  in  our  hands  by 
men  whom  we  do  not  respect,  may  have 
for  some  men  in  the  eoiamumt^  c&ttacccv 
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pecuniary  advantages.  But  it  is  not  gov- 
ernment. 

The  conclusion  of  this  branch  of  the 
argument,  then,  is  this : 

In  order  to  secure  a  people's  government, 
in  order  to  have  the  people's  common  work 
done  according  to  the  people's  common 
will,  we  must  have  a  system  with  these 
main  features : 

1.  All  political  action,  by  more  men  than 
one,  should  be  taken  by  men  meeting  and 
acting  as  one  body — giving  to  every  man 
one  voice. 

2.  The  people  should  act  in  their  own 
persons  only  in  the  local  affairs  of  the 
small  districts,  where  they  can  meet  and  act 
as  one  body. 

3.  In  all  other  than  the  local  affairs  of 
the  small  districts,  the  people  should  act  by 
delegates. 

4.  Each  man  and  each  public  body  in  the 
service  should  have  work  of  only  one  kind. 

5.  The  only  elective  officers  should  be 
the  chief  executive,  and  the  members  of  the 
legislatures. 

6.  In  executive  administration  each  work 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  man;  and 
each  officer  should  have  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  his  own  immediate  subordinates. 

7.  Each  man  in  the  service  should  be 
selected  for  fitness — for  his  one  work. 

8.  Every  man  in  the  service  should  be 
removable  at  once — for  his  failure  to  do  his 
one  work. 

9.  The  process  of  election  should  be  used 
only  to  fill  vacancies,  when  there  are  vacan- 
cies. It  should  not  be  used  constantly,  at 
fixed  periods,  in  the  fruitless  attempt  thereby 
to  enforce  responsibility. 

10.  For  supreme  sup>ervision  and  control, 
there  should  be  the  one  common  judgment 
and  will  of  the  whole  people. 

11.  Every  political  act  should  be  open. 

1 2.  Time  and  quiet  must  be  had  to  secure 
a  healthy  political  growth. 

III.  And  what  would  be  the  results  which 
such  a  system  would  give  us  ? 

Let  two  points  be  understood. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  system  here 
set  forth  is  the  one  which  we  must  adopt 
It  has  already  been  said  that  this  problem 
of  the  people  is  too  large  a  one  for  any  one 
man  to  deal  with.  What  is  here  submitted 
is  given  only  by  way  of  suggestion — to  draw 
out  other  schemes  and  discussion,  so  that 
in  the  end  we  can  work  out  a  true  solution 
of  the  problem  before  us. 

Nor  is  it  expected  that,  under  any  sys- 
tem that  can  be  devised,  there  will  be  no 


imperfections  or  abuses.  The  aim  here  is 
to  find  some  remedy  for  those  abuses  that 
we  now  see.  Others  will,  no  doubt,  arise 
under  any  system  which  we  may  adopt 
But  these  we  already  know,  lliese  we 
must  deal  with  as  well  as  we  can. 

So  much  being  premised,  let  us,  as  far  as 
we  can,  forecast  the  probable  working  of  the 
scheme  here  proposed. 

1.  This  system  would  make  things  free. 
It  will  make  the   people  free  to  choose 

the  men  who  are  to  have  the  chief  control 
of  their  public  affairs.  It  meets  direcdj 
the  disturbing  causes  in  our  present  system. 
It  does  away  with  the  large  election  districts, 
restores  the  old  town-meeting,  as  the  basts 
of  all  national  and  State  as  well  as  local 
government — ^makes  the  town-meeting,  as  it 
were,  the  single  cell  of  political  organiza- 
tion. The  system  also  lessens  greatly  the 
amount  of  election  work  to  be  done,  and 
leaves  no  official  dependent  on  the  carrying 
of  the  next  election  for  his  present  sup- 
port or  future  advancement.  Moreover,  as 
far  as  any  system  can,  it  makes  it  impossi- 
ble for  any  band  of  men,  by  any  possible 
completeness  of  combination,  to  arrange  b^ 
forehand  the  result  of  an  election.  Any 
combination  for  that  purpose  would  have  to 
capture  the  whole  people.  And  there  is 
only  one  thing  that  can  capture  the  whok 
people,  and  that  is  a  great  reputation. 

2.  It  would  sp>ecialize,  instead  of  central- 
ize, the  different  powers  in  the  govemmcDL 

Under  our  present  system  of  frequent 
elections,  by  direct  popular  vote,  tbiou^ 
large  districts,  these  vast  national  dectioQ 
machines  get  the  control  of  everything,  rf 
local  as  well  as  national  affairs.  If,  on  die 
contrary,  as  is  here  proposed,  we  decreisc 
the  number  of  elections  and  elective  oflkes, 
decrease  the  size  of  election  districts,  and 
make  the  national.  State,  and  local  dectioos 
distinct,  by  having  distinct  electoral  con- 
ventions, we  shall  separate  the  administit- 
tion  of  national.  State,  and  local  affairs,  one 
from  the  others,  as  far  as  they  can  be,  and  as 
far  as  they  should  be. 

3.  The  system  would  enforce  the  reqxjnsn 
bility  of  public  servants. 

That  is,  it  would  provide  the  means  fof 
removing  single  individuals  for  their  singk 
failures  to  do  their  single  work,  as  soon  as 
the  failure  took  place.  And  it  would  ptace 
the  power  to  make  this  removal,  as  to  each 
executive  official,  in  the  hands  of  Ac  one 
man  who  would  be  best  fitted  to  use  it,  aw 
who  would  have  a  stronger  motive  tfian  nDJ 
other  man  or  body  of  men  to  use  Ac  power 
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msely — that  is,  the  official's  immediate  supe- 
rior. Under  a  system  where  power  is  trusted 
in  the  hands  of  single  men,  when  affairs  go 
wrongly,  then  public  opinion  is  at  once 
centered  on  the  man  who  has  the  power. 
He  is  driven  to  use  his  power  of  removal 
of  his  subordinate  in  self-defense.  He  gets 
all  the  odium  which  comes  from  the  bad 
work,  and  all  the  praise  for  the  good  work, 
which  is  done  by  the  men  under  him.  He 
might,  no  doubt,  misuse  his  power.  But 
all  the  inducements  would  be  in  favor  of  his 
using  his  power  wisely.  But  now  the  in- 
ducements are,  in  the  main,  in  favor  of  his 
using  his  power  unwisely  and  corruptly. 

4.  It  would  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  service. 

Again,  it  is  the  tendencies  of  the  system 
with  which  we  are  dealing. 

With  us,  and  with  every  free  people,  a 
very  great  number  of  our  best  men  have  a 
strong  wish  to  go  into  public  hfe.  It  was  so 
in  the  early  days  of  the  country,  and  it  is  so 
still.  The  people,  too,  wish  their  best  men 
in  public  life.  The  best  men  for  the  public 
service  will  be  drawn  into  it,  if  they  are  not 
kept  out  by  some  abnormal  condition  of 
things,  such  as  we  now  have.  And  men 
once  in  the  service  will  find  their  right  places 
in  due  time,  if  the  operation  of  natural  laws 
is  not  checked  by  some  foreign  force,  like 
that  of  the  election  machine.  And  the  men 
in  the  service  will  learn  how  to  do  their 
work,  and  will  do  it  from  mere  pride,  which 
is  for  most  men  a  sufficient  motive,  if  they 
are  not  compelled,  by  some  foreign  pressure, 
to  give  their  main  efforts  to  other  things. 
Even  the  men  that  we  now  have  in  our  pub- 
lic offices — selected,  as  they  are,  on  a  false 
test — ^in  the  main  serve  us  as  well  as  they 
can,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  sys- 
tem under  which  they  labor.  If  they  were 
only  as  fairly  placed  as  the  men  in  any  of 
Mir  great  pnvate  business  establishments, — 
if  they  were  only  sure  of  permanent  employ- 
tnent  and  promotion  for  showing  zeal  and 
sfficiency  at  their  work, — they  would  soon 
become  an  efficient  organization  of  work- 
ing-men. But  all  the  prizes  go  to  the  men 
ivho  manage  caucuses  and  conventions. 
[nstead  of  being  sure  of  their  places,  our 
public  officials  may  at  any  moment  be  re- 
tnoved,  to  make  way  for  some  man  who  has 
counted  ballots  at  a  disputed  election. 

Under  this  system  here  proposed,  the 
pressure  begins  at  the  top,  where  it  must 
begin  to  have  an  efficient  service.  The  chief 
executive  will  be  a  man  chosen  by  the  whole 
peoplcy  on  a  free  vote.     He  will  very  cer- 


tainly be  a  man  who  has  already  shown 
administrative  talent.  Very  probably  he 
would  be  a  man  who  had  already  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  public  service.  Above 
him  would  be  a  body  of  men  who  would 
have  the  power  to  remove  him,  at  any  time, 
in  case  his  administration  of  affairs  were 
not  satisfactory.  It  would  be  very  certain 
that  they  would  not  agree  to  remove  him, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  if  his  administration 
were  able  and  honest.  So  long  as  he  gave 
good  administration,  he  would  be  certain  of 
holding  his  position,  and  of  gaining  a  great 
reputation  among  a  great  people.  All  his 
influences  and  surroundings  would  be  in 
favor  of  his  giving  us  the  best  management 
of  affairs  that  he  could.  If  he  should  try  to 
appoint  favorites  to  office,  he  would  at  once 
injure  the  working  of  the  force  under  him. 
He  would  arouse  opposition  everywhere. 
He  would  concentrate  on  himself  alone  the 
combined  hostility,  of  the  people,  who  wish 
their  affairs  well  managed;  of  the  men  above 
him,  who  would  feel  the  effects  of  his  mis- 
conduct ;  of  the  men  under  him,  who  would 
be  angry  at  having  the  places,  which  should 
be  used  to  reward  them  for  honest  service, 
used  for  his  selfish  purposes.  Moreover, 
he  would  have  time  to  become  known. 
If  he  were  a  man  who  should  try  to  use  his 
power  for  his  own  gain,  he  would  not  do  so 
in  single  instances  only ;  the  abuses  would 
be  many ;  the  hatred  of  the  people  would 
have  time  to  grow  and  concentrate.  The 
country  would  soon  be  too  hot  to  hold  him. 
But  now,  we  simply  wait  till  the  next  elec- 
tion. We  have  no  time  to  work  out  the  real 
remedy.  We  leave  it  to  time  to  bring  the 
remedy  for  us,  which  time  never  does. 

5.  This  system  would  purify  the  public 
service. 

Under  this  system,  we  should  begin  to 
purify  the  public  service  at  the  top.  We 
should  have  in  our  supreme  body  an  assem- 
bly of  men  who  would,  as  far  as  men  could, 
be  free  from  any  inducement  to  use  their 
power  wrongly.  They  would  be  men  in 
very  high  station,  with  slight  possibility  of 
any  further  political  advancement.  The 
chief  executive  would  be  under  every  pos- 
sible influence  to  act  honestly  and  wisely. 
He  would  be  in  the  highest  position  he 
could  reach.  There  would  be,  with  them 
and  him,  the  possibility  of  lasting  disgrace 
if  they  were  dishonest,  and  the  certainty  of 
great  fame  if  they  did  what  was  right.  To 
make  men  honest,  or  as  honest  as  they  can 
be,  the  great  need  is  that  there  should  be 
thorough  supervision  and  a  c^^iX.^MnX'^  <5l  ^<^ 
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tection  in  case  of  any  wrong-doing.  Under 
our  present  system  we  have  no  thorough 
super\'ision.  For  we  keep  changing  the 
men  at  the  head.  They  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  motive  to  learn  thoroughly 
what  is  done  by  the  men  under  them.  But 
this  thorough  supervision  and  certainty  of 
detection  exists  in  all  large,  well-ordered 
private  establishments.  For,  in  every  large 
business,  work  must  be  so  subdivided  that 
each  man  has  his  work  brought  into  contact 
at  many  points  with  other  men.  He  can- 
not be  dishonest  or  inefficient  without  mak- 
ing a  disturbance  in  other  departments. 
The  larger  the  business,  the  more  sure  is 
this  result ;  and  our  public  business  is  the 
largest  in  the  land. 

6.  The  system  would  embody  and  enforce 
the  people's  will. 

Many  thoughtful  men  would  have  the 
fear  that  the  system  proposed  would  give 
us  a  bureaucracy, — what  is  sometimes  called 
an  aristocracy  of  permanent  office-holders, — 
who  would  lose  their  sympathy  with  the 
best  thought  and  feeling  of  the  time,  would 
stagnate  and  become  corrupt. 

Under  the  system  proposed,  it  is  true  that 
most  of  the  men  who  once  entered  our  pub- 
lic service  would  probably  be  there  for  the 
whole  of  their  lives.  But  they  would  not 
all  stay  in  the  same  places.  Seventeen  of 
Napoleon's  marshals  rose  fix>m  the  ranks. 
So  it  would  be  in  a  well-ordered  civil  serv- 
ice. It  would  be  a  body  full  of  life  and 
energy,  where  the  strong  men  would  rise 
to  the  highest  places,  where  there  would  be 
a  perpetual  struggle  for  advancement  In 
every  well-ordered  industry  we  have  what 
is,  in  one  sense,  a  life  tenure — that  is,  most 
men  who  are  good  workers  follow  the  call- 
ing which  they  have  chosen  through  their 
lives.  But  the  faithful  workers  do  not  stay 
in  one  position  ;  they  rise. 

As  to  such  a  system  giving  us  a  bureau- 
cracy :  The  thing  which  is  really  meant  by 
this  word  is  an  irresponsible  bureaucracy — 
an  army  of  officials  appointed  by  an  irre- 
sponsible ruler,  who  uses  the  places  in  his 
service  to  pension  his  personal  adherents. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  stagnation  is  cer- 
tain. But  no  such  state  of  things  could 
exist  imder  a  responsible  government. 

As  to  such  a  system  giving  us  a  perma- 
nent aristocracy  of  office-holders :  If  our 
public  service  is  to  be  efficient,  we  always 
shall  have,  under  any  system,  a  permanent 
class  of  office-holders.  We  have  it  now. 
The  question  with  us  is,  whether  these 
pennanent  office-holders  shall  be  our  best 


men,  or  those  who  gain  and  keep  thdr 
places  by  the  manipulation  of  an  election 
machine. 

As  to  such  a  system  causing  our  public 
officials  to  lose  their  sympathy  with  the 
popular  thought  and  feeling :  How  mud 
sympathy  with  popular  thought  and  feeling 
do  we  find  in  our  public  men  now  ?  The 
system  under  which  they  are  placed  in 
power,  and  are  kept  there,  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  regard  the  people's  real 
wishes. 

On  the  contrary,  under  the  simple,  natural 
sy^stem  here  proposed,  what  would  be  the 
situation  ?  The  men  who  would  be  sent  to 
our  State  and  national  legislatures  would 
generally  be  men  well  advanced  in  life. 
Their  periods  of  service  would  probably  be, 
on  an  average,  about  twelve  years.  The 
members  would  be  continually  changing. 
New  blood  would  be  always  coming  in. 
There  would  always  be  a  large  number 
of  experienced  men  to  give  character  and 
stability  to  the  policy  pursued.  The  new 
men,  as  they  were  elected,  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  thought 
of  the  day  in  the  districts  from  which  they 
came.  All  the  members,  new  and  old, 
would  be  always  learning  and  thinkiDg. 
Instead  of  being  behind  the  thought  of  the 
age,  they  would  lead  it.  These  men  would 
very  certainly  be  men  of  commanding  abfl- 
ity,  men  like  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  Clay 
— the  great  men  of  the  day,  who  have  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  Would  an  assem- 
bly so  made  up  be  one  of  intellectual  stagna- 
tion ?  Or  would  such  men  embark  in  miW 
schemes  of  political  piracy,  and  endeavor  to 
subvert  the  people's  liberties?  Such  men 
would  have  their  own  ideas.  It  might  even 
be,  that  some  of  them  would  try  to  use  their 
public  places  to  forward  their  private  inter- 
ests. But  if  any  men  can  be  trusted,  those 
men  could  be.  And  some  one  we  must  trust, 
otherwise  government  cannot  exist.  We 
cannot,  by  any  machinery  we  may  demise, 
secure  that  any  body  of  public  men  shall 
continually  trim  to  every  shifting  cuirent  of 
popular  feeling.  Nor  do  we  wish  that.  We 
wish  men,  and  not  weather-cocks,  in  our 
public  assemblies ;  men  who  will  use  in  oiff 
service  their  superior  knowledge  and  abili- 
ties. We  wish  their  judgment,  and  not  our 
own.  They  cannot  fail  to  change  their 
opinions  with  the  times,  being  open  to  ^ 
same  influences  with  other  men. 

7.  This  system  would  give  us  a  hcaMqr 
national  life  and  growth. 

We  should  be  free.     Now  we  axe  bound 
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and  foot.  Every  vote  of  the  people, 
act  of  our  public  men,  bends  to  the 
and  the  power  of  the  election  organi- 
s.  The  whole  body  politic  is  in  the 
ion  of  a  man  whose  every  artery  and 
re  under  a  ligature.  Wherever  we  try 
e  public  work  well  done,  whether  it  be 
ter  of  railroads,  or  canals,  or  custom- 
.,  or  carrying  the  mails,  or  the  adminis- 
of  justice,  or  of  the  public  charities,  we 
jt  with  this  one  overpowering  pressure, 
compels  our  public  servants  to  use 
iblic  offices  and  treasuries  to  pay  for 
n  work.  The  scheme  here  outlined 
ffort  for  freedom. 

aay  be  that  this  scheme  is  not  wisely 

ved.    Then  let  us  devise  some  other; 

must  do  something. 

the  argument  here  is  that  the  system 

roposed  is  based  on  sound  principles, 

3uld  give  us  an  organization  under 

the  people's  common  work  would  be 

ccording  to  the  people's  common  will, 

hands  of  the  people's  common  serv- 


ants— that  it  would  give  us  a  People's  Gov- 
ernment. 

IV.  And  the  reason  of  this  result  would 
be,  that  we  should  make  it  for  the  individual 
interest  of  each  man  in  the  service  to  do  his 
official  work,  instead  of  making  it  for  the 
common  interest  of  all  men  in  the  service 
to  carry  elections.  But  now,  if  a  man  in 
our  public  service  gives  himself  to  the  simple, 
honest  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  people, 
he  signs  his  political  death-warrant.  Drivers 
of  ash-carts  and  Presidents  alike,  we  com- 
pel them  to  do  caucus  work,  or  leave  our 
service. 

But  even  if  this  argument  be  sound,  the 
question  then  comes : 

How  are  we  to  accomplish  the  change  ? 

Especially,  since  we  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  this  great  power,  which  controls  so  many 
of  our  public  men, — which,  in  effect,  disfran- 
chises the  people, — ^how  can  a  way  be 
devised  to  put  the  system  into  effect  ? 

An  attempt  will  be  made,  in  the  next 
paper,  to  answer  this  Question. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


REFORM. 


MNG  the  nine  years  since  the  begin- 
f  the  war,  Peter  had  been  little  in  the 
L  Whenever  he  had  set  himself  seri- 
to  work  at  the  administration  of  the 
y,  the  necessities  of  the  war  had 
\  called  him  away.  The  boy^rs  held, 
ore,  their  regular  sessions  in  council, 
Qanaged  the  routine  business  of  the 
oment,  though  the  heads  of  depart- 
were  now  called  ministers,  and  the 
in  name  for  their  assembly  was  changed 
oreign  one.  Peter  ordered  the  decis- 
f  the  council  to  be  written  out,  and 
by  all  the  ministers  present;  and 
linutes  of  their  decisions  and  impor- 
apers  of  all  kinds  should  be  sent  to 
Q  whatever  part  of  the  empire  he 
be.  In  old  tmie,  thp  Streltsi,  at  Mos- 
fld  been  charged  with  the  preservation 
public  order.  After  the  dissolution 
Streltsi,  the  police  duties  devolved 
'  on  the  Preobrazh6nsky  regiment 
business  of  the  tribunal  at  Preobra- 


zh^nsky  constantly  increased,  and  included 
riot  only  police  matters,  but  crimes,  and  even 
treasonable  acts. 

After  Peter's  return,  from  his  Western 
journey,  he  established  new  municipal  insti- 
tutions. At  the  end  of  1708,  he  divided  the 
whole  empire  mio  gubemias,  or  governments. 
One  of  the  duties  specially  enjoined  upon 
the  governors  set  over  these  was  to  see  that 
the  whole  of  the  revenue  was  sent  to  the 
treasury.  In  1709,  the  revenue  was  3,022,128 
roubles  (;^i,259,22o,  or  $6,296,000),  while 
the  expenses  were  3,834,418  roubles 
(;>^i»597»674,  or  $7,988,000). 

A  hospital  was  established  at  Moscow. 
New  laws  were  made  to  protect  that  city 
from  fire,  and  in  1703  its  parish  priests  were 
obliged  to  keep  registers  of  the  births  and 
deaths.  A  school  of  mathematics  and  nav- 
igation was  established  in  Moscow,  under 
Scotch  professors,  in  which  there  were 
about  two  hundred  pupils.  In  1703,  a 
school  of  a  different  character,  where  an- 
cient and  modem  languages  were  taught, 
and  a  general  education  was  given,  was 
founded  by  Pastor  Gluck,  the  prisoner 
of  Marienburg  and  the  protector  of  Cath- 
erine.   The  brothers  Tessing,  of  AxosXet^'axt^, 
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under  their  concession,  printed  Russian 
books,  which  were  sold  at  reasonable  rates. 
In  1703,  the  first  Russian  newspaper  was 
published  at  Moscow. 

On  the  death  of  the  Patriarch  Adrian,  in 
1700,  the  election  of  a  successor  was  post- 
poned, and  the  principal  charge  of  the 
Church  was  given  to  Stephan  Yav6rsky,  the 
metropolitan  of  Riazdn  and  Murom,  with 
the  title  of  exarch.  The  patriarchal  chan- 
cery had,  up  to  this  time,  had  very  great 
powers  and  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  of 
wills  and  inheritance,  marriage,  the  settle- 
ments of  complaints,  not  only  of  civilians 
against  ecclesiastics,  but  of  ecclesiastics 
against  civilians.  While  questions  of  a 
purely  theological  and  dogmatic  character, 
and  those  of  church  discipUne,  were  left  to 
the  metropolitan  of  Riazan,  the  general 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  the  care 
of  the  property  and  the  other  material  inter- 
ests of  the  Church,  were  placed  in  a  new 
department,  created  for  the  purpose,  called 
the  Department  of  Monasteries,  under  the 
boyar  (afterward  count)  Ivan  Alex6ievitch 
Miisin- Pushkin.  Strict  regulations  were 
made  and  enforced  against  the  monasteries. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  war  with  Turkey,  March  6,  171 1,  a 
decree  was  issued  creating  a  Senate,  intended 
to  govern  the  country  in  the  absence  of  the 
Tsar.  As  the  council  of  boyars  had  insen- 
sibly passed  into  the  Privy  Chancery,  so 
now  the  Senate  took  the  place  of  this  body. 
It  was  composed  of  nine  members.  By  a 
subsequent  decree,  every  official,  whether 
clerical  or  lay,  military  or  civil,  was  instructed 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  governing  Senate, 
as  they  would  those  of  the  Tsar,  under  pain 
of  severe  punishment.  In  case  the  interests 
of  any  private  individual  were  injured  by 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  the  Tsar  begged 
them  to  be  silent  during  his  absence,  and  on 
his  return  to  lay  before  him  their  complaints, 
fortified  by  written  proofs,  when  they  would 
receive  full  justice,  and  the  guilty  would  be 
punished. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 
DISCONTENT. 

Great  dissatisfaction  greeted  the  innova- 
tions of  Peter;  nevertheless,  the  distasteful 
changes  continued.  The  war  began ;  taxa- 
tion and  recruiting  bore  heavily  on  all  classes, 
but  especially  on  the  peasants.  The  change 
in  the  popular  feeling  toward  the  sovereign 
was  very  perceptible.    In  the  time  of  the 


Tsar  Alexis,  the  people  had  numy  causes 
for  discontent ;  but  they  threw  the  blame 
on  Plestcheief,  Mor6zof,  and  other  boyirs 
and  ministers  of  the  Tsar,  whom  they  con- 
sidered to  be  the  real  causes  of  their  troubles. 
Peter  was  no  longer  the  demi-god,  who 
remained  quietly  in  his  palace,  or  appeared 
only  in  state,  ready  to  interpose  to  protect 
his  people  against  the  rapacit}'  and  injustice 
of  the  boydrs.  The  religiously  disposed 
Russian  peasantry  were  greatly  given  to 
apocalyptic  teachings,  and  to  explanations 
of  the  Biblical  mysteries.  They  had  seen 
the  fulfillment  of  prophecies  in  Nikon  and 
Alexis,  and  were  ready  to  be  convinced  that 
Peter,  with  the  changes  which  he  had  made 
in  the  sacred  and  established  order  of  things, 
was  the  true  Antichrist.  Moscow  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  sinful  and  unholy  Baby- 
lon, and  all  the  officials  of  the  Tsar  as  the 
servants  of  Antichrist. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 
REBELLION. 

The  southern  and  south-eastern  frontier 
of  Russia  contained  a  population  ready,  at 
all  times,  to  follow  the  lead  of  agitatois. 
The  great  rebellions  of  Russian  history  all 
broke  out  here.  In  this  region,  therefore,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  opposition  to 
Peter's  reforms  and  changes  would  take  a 
stronger  form  than  elsewhere.  At  Astra- 
khan, opposition  began  to  show  itself  against 
the  officials,  especially  against  Rzhevsky,the 
voievode,  who  was  hated  for  his  cruelty 
and  extortion.  A  rumor  was  suddenly 
spread  in  the  bazaars  of  Astrakhan  diat  no 
Russian  men  would  be  allowed  to  many  for 
seven  years ;  but  that  all  the  giris  woe  to 
be  married  to  the  Germans,  who  were  daily 
expected  to  arrive  from  Kaz4n.  The  excite- 
ment was  tremendous.  The  population 
resolved  to  frustrate  these  plans  by  maiiyiDg 
their  children  before  the  hated  Germans 
arrived,  and  on  Sunday,  the  oth  of  August* 
a  hundred  couples  were  mamed.  The  wine 
and  whisky  of  the  wedding-feasts  went  to 
the  heads  of  the  guests,  and  that  night  a 
band  of  the  populace  attacked  the  GoveflJ- 
ment  buildings,  and  massacred  several  offi- 
cials. The  voievode  was  not  found  until 
the  next  day,  when  he  was  immediitdy 
beheaded.  The  insurgents  organized  a  ^f^ 
ernment  for  the  town,  in  Cossack  &siBOO» 
and  elected  Nosof,  a  merchant  of  Yaioetof 
as  their  hetman.  It  was  evident  that  tte 
rising  did  not  have  a  merely  local  chiiacta^ 
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rhere  was  great  panic  and  commotion  at 
lioscow  when  the  news  came  of  the  rising. 
Peter,  who  was  then  at  Mitau,  immediately 
sent  to  Astrakhan  the  field-marshal  Shere- 
tn^tief,  with  several  regiments.  Wishing  to 
see  whether  affairs  could  not  be  arranged 
without  the  use  of  force,  Peter  sent  to  Astra- 
khan Kis^lnikof,  a  merchant  of  that  town, 
to  receive  the  complaints  of  the  citizens, 
and  with  promises  of  mercy.  The  Tsar*s 
promises  had  a  good  effect,  and  deputies 
were  sent  to  Moscow  from  Astrakhan,  to 
state  their  griefs.  Their  statement  made  a 
deep  impression  at  Moscow.  The  deputies 
were  sent  back  with  a  written  promise  of 
amnesty.  The  Tsar  told  Sheremetief  to 
sivoid,  as  much  as  possible,  any  bloodshed, 
sind  use  great  caution  in  dealing  with  the 
[>eople. 

Meanwhile,  the  army  of  Sherem6tief  was 
still  advancing,  and  he  had  excepted  the 
.eaders  of  the  insurrection  from  the  amnesty. 
The  violent  party  again  got  the  upper  hand, 
md  treated  the  messenger  of  Sherem6tief 
jnth  rudeness.  When  Sherem6tief approached 
iie  walls,  the  insurgents,  instead  of  yielding, 
:anie  out  and  attacked  him.  The  forces  of 
lie  field-marshal  were  too  strong  for  them, 
md  the  resistance  was  short.  The  Tsar 
iras  greatly  relieved  when  the  rebellion  was 
inally  put  down. 

Early  in  1705,  symptoms  were  seen  of  a 
commotion  amongst  the  Bashkirs;  but  a 
Bebellion  did  not  begin  until  1708.  Order 
began  to  be  restored  in  the  spring  of  1 709. 

The  peasants  collected  to  cut  timber  and 
build  ships  at  Voronezh  ran  away,  to  escape 
be  heavy  work  and  the  fevers  which  deci- 
mated them.  Nothing  was  so  hated  as  the 
iinrced  labor  at  Azof,  and  criminals  of  every 
kind  left  this  penal  colony  for  the  Don. 
The  army  of  Sheremetief,  in  passing  from 
the  Volga  to  Kfef,  lost  large  numbers  by 
desertion.  The  Government  demanded  from 
the  Don  Cossacks  the  surrender  of  such 
deserters  and  fugitives.  Finally,  Prince  Dol- 
goniky,  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  ap- 
peared on  the  Don.  This  was  an  attack  on 
die  privileges  of  the  Cossacks,  and  excited 
commotion.  Dolgoruky  was  received  with 
all  due  honor  at  Tcherkdsk ;  but  when  he 
proceeded  to  arrest  th^  fugitives,  a  band  of 
Cossacks,  under  the  leadership  of  Kondrdty 
Bulivin,  attacked  him  on  the  river  Aidar,  on 
die  20th  of  October,  1707.  The  Russians 
were  killed,  to  the  last  man.  The  Cossacks 
who  remained  loyal  to  the  Government  col- 
lectedy  and  defeated  Bulivin's  band.  Bula- 
Ym  sought  refuge  among  the  Zaporovians  of 


the  Dnieper,  and  soon  returned  with  larger 
bands.  The  disorder  spread  toward  the 
center  of  Russia.  Numerous  letters  of 
Peter  to  his  friends  show  his  anxiety.  At 
one  time,  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting 
himself  for  the  scene  of  trouble.  He 
ordered  Prince  Basil  Dolgortiky,  the  brother 
of  the  general  who  had  been  killed,  to  march 
against  the  insurgents,  and  *'  put  out  the 
fire,  once  for  all."  Dolgoruky  was  for  a 
time  in  great  perplexity.  His  troops  were 
deserting,  there  was  great  danger  for  Azof 
and  Taganrog,  the  Zaporovians  were  on  the 
march,  and  he  was  fettered  by  changing 
instructions  of  the  Tsar.  The  attack  on 
Azof  was  repulsed,  after  the  Cossacks  had 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  suburb 
inhabited  by  the  sailors,  and  Dolgoruky 
finally  succeeded  in  beating  the  Cossacks  in 
detail — for  Buldvin  had  the  imprudence  to 
divide  his  army.  Buldvin,  in  order  to  escape 
from  some  Cossacks  who  wished  to  surrender 
him,  blew  his  brains  out. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 
UNCOMFORTABLE    DIPLOMACY. 

As  WE  remember,  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Sweden,  in  1700,  had  been  put  off 
until  the  Tsar  received  news  of  the  signature 
of  peace  at  Constantinople.  Prince  Dimitri 
Galitsyn  was  sent  to  Turkey,  in  1701,  with 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  with 
instructions  to  try  again  where  Ukrdintsef 
had  failed,  in  getting  permission  from  the 
Sultan  for  Russian  ships  to  navigate  the 
Black  Sea.  But  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  declared  again  that  the  Sultan  would 
sooner  open  his  harem  to  the  Russians  than 
open  the  Black  Sea.  The  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem counseled  Galftsyn  to  desist,  as  he 
might  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  peace. 
He  explained  to  him  how  much  the  Turks 
feared  the  Russian  fleet  that  was  building, 
and  what  projects  they  had  for  blocking  the 
entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  building 
strong  fortifications  at  the  straits.  By  insist- 
ing, he  would  only  frighten  the  Turks  more, 
and  the  result  might  be  disastrous ;  whereas, 
when  a  strong  Russian  fleet  was  finally 
built,  the  Tsar  could  open  the  Black  Sea 
whenever  he  pleased,  without  any  permission 
of  the  Sultan. 

Toward  the  end  of  1701,  Peter  Andr^ie- 
vitch  Tolst6i  was  sent  as  permanent  embas- 
sador to  the  Sultan,  Mustapha  III.^  who  ^\. 
that  time  resided  al   Kdcvaxioi^\&.    *\^^\.(a 
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was  instructed  to  send  home  frequent  and 
exact  information  as  to  the  foreign  relations 
of  Turkey ;  the  internal  politics  ;  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  in  power,  or  likely  to  obtain  it ; 
the  military  and  naval  strength  and  prepara- 
tions ;  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Turkish  for- 
tresses on  the  Black  Sea;  whether  there  was 
really  any  intention  of  constructing  fortifica- 
tions at  the  Straits  of  Kertch,  and  especially 
as  to  the  condition  and  value  of  the  trade 
with  Persia. 

The  arrival  of  Tolst6i  disturbed  the  Turks. 
There  had  never  been  a  permanent  Musco- 
vite embassador  before.  Other  embassadors 
were  there,  nominally  to  superv'ise  the  com- 
mercial affairs  of  their  nations ;  but  the  Rus- 
sians had  no  commerce.  There  must  be, 
they  thought,  some  hidden  purpose  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

Vizier  succeeded  vizier.  Some  were  more 
amiable  to  Tolstoi  than  others ;  but  his 
position  was  always  uncomfortable.  In 
1702,  Daltaban  Mustapha  became  vizier. 
He  was  bent  on  a  war  with  Russia,  and 
when  the  Sultan  refused  the  demands  of  the 
Crim  Tartars,  and  even  changed  the  Khan, 
the  vizier  privately  encouraged  them,  and 
urged  them,  to  revolt,  promising  to  go  to 
ilie  Crimea  with  an  army,  under  the  pretext 
of  putting  them  down,  when  he  would  join 
them,  and  lead  them  against  the  Russians. 
Tolstoi,  by  a  Hberal  use  of  bribes,  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  intrigues  of  the  vizier  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Sultan's  mother.  Dalta- 
ban was  deposed  and  beheaded,  and  Rami 
Mohammed,  the  former  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The 
new  vizier  treated  Tolst6i  with  great  cour- 
tesy, but  two  Janizaries  still  stood  at  the 
door  of  his  embassy,  and  prevented  the  free- 
dom of  his  movements. 

In  August,  1703,  Mustapha  was  dethroned 
by  a  rebellion,  and  replaced  by  his  brother, 
Ahmed  III.  Internal  troubles  made  the 
Turks  peacefully  inclined.  Tolst6i  was 
treated  with  consideration  and  kindness. 
But  soon,  Ahmed  III.  changed  his  grand 
vizier.  Tolst(3i  complained:  "The  new 
vizier  is  very  ill-disposed  toward  me,  and 
my  wretched  situation,  my  troubles  and 
fears,  are  worse  than  before.  Again  no  one 
dares  to  come  to  me,  and  I  can  go  no- 
where. It  is  with  great  trouble  that  I  can 
send  this  letter.  This  is  the  sixth  vizier  in 
my  time,  and  he  is  the  worst  of  all." 

Again  he  writes :  "  They  ill-treat  me  in  a 
frightful  way,  and  they  shut  us  all  up  in  our 
house,  and  allow  no  one  either  to  go  out  or 
to  come  in.     We  have  been  seven   days 


almost  without  food,  because  they  let  no  one 
out  to  buy  bread,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  I  succeeded,  by  great  presents,  in  get- 
ting permission  for  one  man  to  go  out  to 
buy  food."  Tolst6i  asked  ]>emussion  to  T^ 
sign  such  an  uncomfortable  post  But  his 
services  were  necessary,  and  Peter  wrote 
him  an  autograph  letter,  begging  him  to  ^^ 
main  for  a  while  longer,  so  flattering  to  his 
vanity  that  it  drove  all  ideas  of  lesigiiatioo 
out  of  his  head. 

CHAPTER    XXXIII. 
WAR  WITH    TURKEV. 

Difficulties  in  the  Kuban,  between  Cos- 
sacks and  Tartars,  excited  a  hostile  feding 
at  the  Porte,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1706.  At  this  time,  any  inimical  manifiata- 
tion  of  Turkey  was  exceedingly  dangeroos, 
and  the  Russians  again  began  to  think 
whether  they  could  not  occupy  Turkey  bjr 
exciting  her  to  war  against  Austria.  Tdstdi 
proposed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
French  embassador,  but  he  speedily  found 
that  the  French  embassador  was  exciting 
the  Turks,  not  only  against  Austria,  but 
against  Russia  as  well.  The  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment was,  however,  not  so  easily  roused 
to  action,  and  the  French  schemes  fell  to 
the  ground.  Agents  were  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople by  King  Stanislas,  but  the  Polish 
propositions  had  no  more  effect  than  the 
French,  on  the  Turks. 

The  rebellion  on  the  Don,  the  petition  of 
the  Cossacks  to  the  Sultan,  and  the  invasion 
of  Russia  by  the  Swedes,  all  made  the  Tsar 
ver)'  nervous  about  his  relations  with  Tur- 
key. Orders  were  given  to  search  out  any 
Turkish  and  Tartar  prisoners  that  had  not 
yet  been  freed,  and  give  them  their  libertv. 
This  measure  was  not  approved  by  Tolstoi, 
as  he  thought  more  was  to  be  gained  by  a 
firm  and  threatening  attitude  than  by  a 
yielding  one.  He  had  had  some  difficult}' 
with  the  authorities  about  the  arrest  of  cer- 
tain Russian  merchants  who  had  been  sell- 
ing religious  pictures,  and  thought  that  no 
prisoners  should  be  freed  in  Russia  till  these 
men  had  been  set  at  liberty. 

In  the  spring  of  1x09,  Tolst6i  was  able  to 
assure  his  Government  that,  for  that  year, 
there  was  no  danger  of  war.  Indeed,  while 
Peter  was  fearing  for  his  fleet  at  Azof,  the 
Turks  were  apprehending  an  expedition 
of  these  very  ships  from  Azof.  On  the  21^ 
of  July,  Tolst6i,  who  as  yet  knew  nothing 
of  the  battle  of  Poltiva,  wrote  that  the  pfts- 
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the  Tsar  at  Azof  had  led  to  the  be- 
.t  he  was  about  to  begin  a  war,  and 
lis  rumor  had  created  the  utmost 
lent  at  Constantinople.  Many  Turks 
/er  into  Asia,  people  cried  out  in  the 
and  bazaars  that  the  Muscovite  fleet 
■eady  entered  the  Bosphonjs,  and  a 
n  nearly  broke  out  against  the  Sultan. 
arrival  of  Charles  XII.  at  Otchakof 
he  Turks  into  great  perjjleJtity.  They 
lave  been  glad  to  be  rid  of  him  immc- 
but  their  religion  and  their  traditions 
;  them  to  deliver  him  up  to  Russia. 
>]ation  of  the  Moldavian  frontier  by 
:of,  and  the  capture  of  Gyllenkrook 
nearly  all  the  Swedes  that  remained 
4ing,  made  the  Turks  angry,  but  ihey 
I  wish  to  fight.  At  the  same  time, 
ared  an  attack  from  the  Russians, 
'olish  affairs  had  lieen  completely 
■A.  They  began  strengthening  the 
es,  and  moved  large  bodies  of  tnjops 
the  frontier. 

;6i  succeeded  in  getting  from  the 
the  long-delayed  ratification  of  the 
of  1700,  and  in  making  an  arrange- 
fith  the  grand  vizier,  Ali  Pasha,  by  1 
:he  Cossacks  should  be  detiveretl  up,  | 
;  King  should  be  accompanied  to  (he 
by  a  guard  of  five  hundred  Jani- 
wnere  he  would  be  received  by  a  ' 
.  XXII.— 46. 


Russian  guard,  which  would  conduct  him 
through  Poland  to  the  Swedish  frontier, 
keeping  him  from  all  communication  with 
the  party  of  Stanislas.  Charles,  indignant 
at  finding  (hat  he  was  to  be  intrusted  tti 
Russian  guards,  succeeded  in  getting  a 
letter  into  the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  accusing 
Ali  Pasha  of  treason.  This  had  its  effect. 
The  grand  vizier  was  removed,  and  Nu- 
nian  Koprulii  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
The  new  vi/.ier  furnished  Charles  with  four 
hundred  thousand  thalers,  as  a  loan  without 
interest,  but  even  he  was  unwilling  to  break 
with  Rus.sia,  and  suggested  to  the  King  a 
safer  way  out   tif  Turkey,  by    the  way  of 

The  rumors  of  war  which  bad  been  cir- 
culated throughout  Constantinople  began 
to  work,  and  the  Janizaries  demanded  to  l>e 
led  against  Russia.  The  grand  vizier  was 
removed,  and  replaced  by  one  of  more 
warlike  cast,  Baltadji  Mohammed.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Tsar  became  more  pressing 
in  his  demand  for  the  exact  fulfillment  of 
the  new  arrangement,  complained  that  the 
Swedes  were  still  allowed  to  remain,  and 
that  Orlik  had  been  named  hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,  in  place  of  Mazeppa.  In  Octoljer, 
17 10,  he  demanded  a  categorical  reply 
about  the  expulsion  of  Charles,  but  the 
couriers  who  brought  the  Tsm'^  \e\.\M -NCTt 
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arrested  on  the  frontier.  On  the  ist  of 
December,  1710,  warwas  decided  upon  in 
a  solemn  session  of  the  Divan,  and  'lolstoi, 
with  his  stiite,  was  immediately  imprisoned 
in  the  Seven  Towers.  It  was  decided  that 
the  grand  vizier,  with  a  large  anny,  should 
begin  the  campaign  in  the  following  spring. 


THK   CAMI'AniN-    riN    TflK    I'KU  1H — 1711, 

As  SOON  as  Peter  received  news  of  the 
ru|}iure  of  peace  by  (he  Turks,  he  ordered 
Prince  Michael  Gaiitsyn  to  move  toward 
the  Moldavian  frontier  with  ten  regiments 
of  dragoons,  and  watch  for  any  movement 
of  the  Turks  or  Tartars.  Sheremetief  was 
sent  thither  from  Livonia  with  twenty-two 
regiments  of  infantry,  Prince  Michael  Ram- 
odanofsky  ailvanced  to  Putivl  with  the  regi- 
ments of  the  nobihty,  and  Prince  Michael 
Gaiitsyn  was  intrusted  with  the  supervision 
of  the  Zaporovians.  On  the  8th  of  March, 
1711,  the  "  war  against  the  enemies  of 
Christ  "  was  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  at 
Moscow. 

On  the  ijlh  of  March,  Peter  left  Moscow 
for  the  Pohsh  frontier.  In  Vavrov,  near 
Leml>erg,  where  the  Tsar  remained  during 
the  month  of  May,  he  received  news  that 
the  Tartars  who  had  attacked  the  Ukraine 
had  been  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  that  the 
country  beyonil  the  Dniester  had  been  re- 


duced to  submission,  that  the  poor  Chris- 
tians in  Turkey  were  eagerly  turning  to  him, 
and  that  the  Turks  were  in  trouble.  While 
at  Yavrov,  Peter  signed  the  treaty,  so 
long  in  negotiation,  for  the  marriage  of  his 
son  Alexis  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wolfenbuttel. 

In  the  little  town  of  Varoslav,  Peter  hid 
an  intcri'iew  u'ith  King  Augustus,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  him  for  action  against 
the  Swedish  troops  in  Pomeranta.  As  the 
success  of  the  'Turks  might  give  hopes  to 
the  party  of  Stanislas,  he  obtained  from 
Augustus  the  promise  that  a  force  of  Poles 
should  be  ready  to  cotii>erate  with  him. 

The  Tsar,  however,  did  not  expect  so 
much  assistance  from  the  Poles  as  frora  the 
Moldavians.  The  relations  of  Brancovano, 
hosjiodar  of  Wallachia,  to  Peter  were  knoim 
at  Constantinople,  and  it  was  desred  to 
remove  him ;  but,  as  he  was  rich,  and  had 
troojis  at  his  disposition,  it  was  necessary  to 
proceed  cautiously.  Demetrius  Canteioir, 
who  had  been  educated  from  childhood  at 
Constantinople,  who  was  known  to  be  1 
personal  enemy  of  Brancovano,  and  irfio 
was  thought  to  be  devoted  to  the  TuAs, 
was,  in  December,  1710,  made  hospodarof 
Moldavia,  with  the  promise  that,  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  Brancovano,  he  should  be 
rewarded  with  the  sovereignty  of  A\'allachii 
as  well. 

Caniemir  no  sooner  reached  Jassy  than  be 
formed  other  plans,  and  began  to  enter  inW) 
negotiations  with  the  Tsar.  On  April  14th. 
he  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Rffl- 
sians,  by  which  he  agreed  to  fiimisb  W 
thousand  troops  during  the  campaign.  B^ 
the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Moldavia  was  to  bt 
an  independent  state,  under  Russian  protec- 
tion. 'The  Tsar  promised  to  conclude  W 
peace  with  'Turkey  by  which  Molda« 
should  be  returned  under  Turkish  rule,  and 
agreed  that,  in  case  of  an  unfortunate  isae 
of  the  campaign,  Cantemir  should  recbw 
refuge  and  property  in  Russia.  The  T« 
wrote  again  and  again  to  Sheremetief.  urging 
him  to  hasten  his  march,  because,  if  he  could 
prevent  the  Turks  from  crossing  the  Danubt 
much  would  be  gained,  and  the  Bulgarians 
and  Serbians  would  rise.  Cantemir  begged 
Sheremetief  to  send  him  four  thousand  men. 
\\hen  he  knew  that  these,  under  the  com- 
mand of  K.rop6tof,  were  already  on  tbt 
Pruth,  he  called  his  more  faithfiil  boyan. 
and  informed  them  that  he  had  inrited  the 
Russians  into  Moldavia,  "The  boyiB." 
says  Xeculce,  "  were  beside  themsdves  *ilh 
joy  at  this  news." 
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erem^tief  crossed   the    Dniester,   near  ! 

ki,  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  on  the  ' 
,  in  spite  of  the  liifRcuUy  of  the  march,  1 
sn  the  Pruth,  near  Jassy.  The  grand 
r,  with  the  Turkish  troops,  had  arrived  ! 
lie  Danube  at  Isaktcha,  but  hearing  of  , 
Qvasion  of  Moldavia  by  the  Russians, 
lesitated  to  cross.  He  had  not  yet 
i  of  the  treachery  of  Cantemir,  and,  in  1 
■  to  guarantee  his  rear,  sent  hira  word 
■diately  to  arrest  Brancovano.  When  I 
lamed  the  true  state  of  things,  his  rage 
10  bounds. 

■ter's  plan  had  been  for  Sheremetief  to  | 
h  southward  to  the  Danube,  and  Shere-  : 
■S,  in  yielding  to  the  recjuest  of  L'ante-  I 
and  going  to  Jassy,  had  changed  this. 
excused  himself  on  the  ground  that, 
g  to  the  heal  and  want  of  forage, 
larch  to  the  Danube,  on  the  east  side 
;  Pruth,  would  have  been  difficult,  and 
luld  not  have  reached  there  before  the 
S  had  crossed,  whereas  Moldavia  would 
been  entirely  given  up  to  the  Turks. 
xler  to  keep  the  troops  together,  it  was 
isary  for  the  Tsar  to  accept  this  change, 
follow  in  the  footstei)s  of  Sheremetief. 
reached  the  Pruth  on  the  sth  of  July, 
leaving  his  troops  there,  went  to  Jassy. 
;  he  was  met  by  two  leading  Walla- 


chians — one,  George  Castriota,  the  accredited 
envoy  of  jhe  hospodar,  with  propositions  of 
peace  from  the  grand  vizier;  the  other. 
General  Thomas  Cantacuzene,  with  accu- 
sations of  treachery  against  Brancovano. 
The  propositions  of  peace,  which  even 
hinted  at  the  pos.sibility  of  a  cession  of 
Turkish  territory,  were  unfortunately  rejected 
by  the  Tsar,  who  did  not  feel  sure  of  their 
authenticity,  and  who  feareil  to  encourage 
the  enemy  by  a  willingness  to  treat. 

When  Brancovano  found  the  grand  vizier 
approaching  rapidly  with  a  large  Turkish 
army,  he  began  to  waver.  He  sent  some 
boyars  to  Peter,  reminding  him  of  certain 
articles  of  their  treaty,  and  begging  him  to 
send  troops  as  soon  as  possible  into  Wallu- 
chia.  Encouraged  by  the  reported  alarm 
of  the  grand  vizier,  and  influenced  by  Can- 
temir and  Cantacu/.ene,  Peter  felt  strong 
enough  to  refuse  Brancovano's  request  for 
troops,  and  to  order  him  to  carry  out  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty.  Brancovano  was 
so  offended  at  the  tone  of  Peter's  letter 
and  the  credit  which  he  seemed  to  give  to 
his  enemies,  that  he  sent  word  that  he  no 
longer  considered  himself  bound  by  the 
treaty,  should  cease  alt  relations  with  him, 
and  made  terms  with  the  Turks.  As  soon 
as  the  grand  vizier  entered  Moldavia,  he 
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went  to  meet  him,  and  ilelivereti  to  the 
Turks  all  the  provisions  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  Russians.  The  treachery  of 
Brancovano  had  a  great  iofluence  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  campaign,  '{"he  Moldavians 
had  prepared  no  stores  of  provisions  and 
forage,  and,  unfortunately,  that  summer  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  was  eaten  up  by 


Provisions  lieing  scan.e,  and  a  report 
having  come  that  the  Turks  had  already 
crossed  the  Danube,  it  was  decided  to 
cross  the  Pruth,  march  over  the  western 
branch  of  the  river  to  Faltchi,  and  then  to 
Scret,  where  it  was  said  that  quantities  of 
provisions,  collected  for  the  Turks,  lay  with- 
out guari.l.  (ieneral  Ronne,  with  twelve 
thousand  cavalry,  was  sent  to  capture 
Braila  and  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Dan- 
ul>e.  Riinne  and  Cantacu^ene  set  out  on 
the  I  Uh  of  July,  while  the  main  army 
crossed  the  Pruth  and  began  its  march,  in 
three  division?;,  on  the  i8th.  That  evening, 
General  Janus,  who  hail  been  instructed  to 
destroy  a  l)ridi;e  a  few  miles  down  the 
river,  sent  wiini  to  the  Tsar  that  it  was  too 
late,  that  the  grand  vizier  was  already  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Pruth,  and  that  his 
army  was  crossing.     It   w 


'.,  but  the  march  w  as  so  diffinill 
that  It  was  easier  for  Janus  to  letrat 
than  for  the  rest  to  advance  This  be 
accomplished,  without  loss,  during  ihe 
night.  'Ihe  Turks  had  at  first  bea 
fnghtened,  and  had  stopped  their  crossog 
with  the  thought  of  retreating,  but  theneO 
morning  lhe\  liegan  the  pursuit  The  Tsir 
had  taken  up  a  position  along  a  maishn 
the  httle  river  Prutels,  and  dunngthcwh* 
of  this  Sunday  he  had  to  defend  himstf 
against  repeated  attacks  of  the  'I  urks.  11* 
Moldavians  under  Cantemir,  in  spite  of  tbdr 
inexperience  and  their  bad  arms,  did  gwd 
service.  I'eter  was  alarmed  by  the  non-^ 
pearance  of  R^pnin's  troops,  which  could  ^ 
no  farther  than  Stanilesti.  Another  touDol 
of  war  was  held  that  evening,  and  in  vif 
of  the  lack  of  provisions,  the  absence  <i 
cavalry, — fur  all  had  been  sent  to  Braili— 
and  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  eMiif' 
which  were  estimated  at  one  hundred  aw 
twenty  thousand  Turks  and  seventj' thou- 
sand Tartars,  while  the  Russians  had  onlj 
thirty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  forrj- 
six  men,  it  was  decided  that  retreat  «is  im- 
perative. Keculce,  the  commander  of  rii* 
Moldavian  troops,  relates  that  the  T* 
asked  him  to  convoy  Catherine  and  luw 
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the  Hungarian  fronlier,  but  that  he  ' 
,  on  the  ground  that  the  whole  of 
Moldavia  was  already  oecupied  Ijy 
■rtars,  and  in  case  of  an  unfortunate  ' 
le  did  not  wish  to  bring  down  upon 
d  the  curses  of  all  Russia,  There  is 
J  improbable  in  this.  It  shows  to  , 
itraits  the  Tsar  was  reduced — how  1 
a  blow  he  felt  it  would  be  to  Russia  1 
were  taken  prisoner  with  his  army.  ■ 
«s  of  the  army  could  he  repaired  if 
ii^  should  still  have  free  play.  lie-  ! 
lis,  the  danger,  though  great,  was  not 
ble.  The  cattle  for  food  might  be 
)wn  from  Jassy,  Rdnne  and  his  cav- 
light  return,  and  he  might  hurry  up 
lish  auxiliaries  through  CzemowitK." 
I,  Neculce  says  that  he  inteniled  to 


;  prelended  letter  of  I'etcr  10  the  Senale,  ui^- 
a  to  pay  no  attention  to  liis  orders  in  case 
taken  prisoner,  hut  to  choose  tlii;  worthiest 
number  as  his  successor,  has  heeii  proved  lo 


order  Sherem^tief  and  Cantemir  to  hold  out 
in  Moldavia  till  he  could  bring  fresh  troops. 
The  circumstances  were  similar  to  those 
which  caused  Peter's  hurried  departure  from 
his  troops  before  the  first  battle  of  Narva. 

'[■he  retreat  was  begun  during  the  night, 
hut  it  was  late  the  next  afternoon,  Monday, 
July  20th,  before  all  the  Russian  forces, 
after  losing  jiart  of  their  baggage  and  treas- 
ure, were  united  at  Stanilesti,  where  they 
hastily  intrenched  themselves.  The  Turks 
had  followed  them  closely,  greatly  harass- 
ing their  rear-guard,  and,  wlien  the  grand 
vizier  came  up,  they  made  a  terrific  onset 
on  the  still  unfinished  camp.  The  Janizaries 
were  beaten  back  with  considerable  loss,  and 
in  their  turn  began  to  throw  up  an  in- 
trenched line,  in  which  they  placed  over 
three  hundred  guns,  around  the  Russian 
camp.  The  Tartars,  who  had  long  been 
watching  the  Russians,  together  with  the 
Poles  and  Cossacks,  completely  guarded 
the  other  side  of  the  river.     The  yMWivOR  "a^ 
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the  Russians  then  became  most  perilous. 
They  were  completely  surrounded,  worn- 
out  by  the  battle  and  by  the  heat,  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  provisions,  and  with 
no  chance  of  aid.  There  was  no  supply  of 
water,  and  the  soldiers  were  driven  back 
from  the  river  by  the  firing  of  the  Tartars. 
The  earth-works  were  unfinished,^-one 
whole  side  was  protected  only  with  dead 
bodies  and  chevaux-de-frise.  The  women 
were  protected  by  baggage- wagons  and 
slight  earth-works,  in  the  center,  but  their 
clamor  and  weeping  caused  confusion. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  July  21st,  there 
was  a  shaqj  cannonade,  with  so  little  effect 
that  the  Moldavian  Costin  said :  "  Great  as 
a  man  is,  he  seems  a  small  point  to  aim  at 
in  a  battle."  The  Janizaries,  who  had 
greatly  suffered  the  night  before,  could  not 
be  brought  to  attack  the  Russian  camp,  but 
the  Russians  made  a  sortie  with  great  effect. 
After  an  hour's  sharp  fighting,  in  which 
General  Weidemann  was  killed  and  Prince 
Volkonsky  wounded,  they  were  driven  back. 
Hearing  from  a  prisoner  of  the  disinclina- 
tion of  the  Turkish  troops  for  further  fight- 
ing, and  thinking  that  possibly  reasonable 
terms  might  be  obtained,  Peter,  urged  by 
Catherine  and  opposed  by  Cantemir,  sent  a 
trumpeter  to  the  Turkish  camp  with  a  letter 
from  Sheremetief  to  the  grand  vizier,  sug- 
gesting that,  as  the  war  had  been  brought 
about,  not  by  the  desire  either  of  the  Turks 
or  of  the  Russians,  but  wholly  by  the  in- 
trigues of  other  parties,  it  would  be  well 
to  stop  further  bloodshed  and  make  peace, 
with  an  allusion  to  the  proposition  made 
through  Brancovano  and  the  negotiations 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  embassadors. 
No  answer  came,  and  Sheremetief  then 
sent  a  second  letter  to  the  same  effect,  but 
adding  that  he  was  (juite  j)repared  to  recom- 
mence the  attack.  It  had  been  agreed  that, 
in  case  of  refusal,  a  last  attempt  should  be 
made  to  break  through  the  Turkish  lines. 
The  answer  was  delaved,  and  the  Russian 
troof)s  began  to  advance.  Immediately 
Tcherkcss  Mehemed  Pasha,  the  amrokhor 
of  the  grand  vizier,  came  to  the  Russian 
camp,  saying  that  the  grand  vizier  was  not 
averse  to  a  good  peace,  and  requesting  the 
Tsar  to  send  somebody  with  power  for 
negotiation.  The  grand  vizier  had  heard 
of  what  the  Tsar  was  still  ignorant — the 
capture  of  Braila  by  General  Ronne. 

The  vice-chancellor  Shaflrof,  accom- 
panied by  Savva  Raguzinsky,  was  sent  to 
the  Turkish  camp  with  full  powers,  in  the 
evident  belief  that  the  treaty  would  include 


the  settlement  of  all  disputes  with  Sweden 
as  well  as  with  Turkey.  Peter  was  willing  to 
give  back  all  places  captured  from  the  Turks, 
to  give  up  to  the  Swedes  Livonia,  and  even 
little  by  little  to  cede  everything  he  had 
taken  in  the  war  except  Ingria  and  St. 
Petersburg;  he  would  instead  give  up 
Pskof,  and  if  that  were  not  sufficient,  other 
provinces,  which  it  would  be  better  not  to 
name,  but  to  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Sultan.  He  was  ready  to  recognize  Stan- 
islas as  King  of  Poland.  In  general,  Shaf- 
irof  was  ordered  to  make  concessions  to  the 
Sultan  rather  than  to  the  Swedes.  He  was 
allowed  also,  if  necessarj',  to  promise  the 
vizier  and  other  influential  persons  large 
sums  of  money— one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  rubles  to  the  vizier,  sixty  thousand 
to  his  kchaydy  ten  thousand  to  the  tchamk- 
das/iiy  ten  thousand  to  the  aga  of  the 
Janizaries,  etc.  Such  offers,  which  mcluded 
all  the  conquests  and  the  successes  of 
Peter's  reign,  showed  the  desperation  to 
which  he  was  reduced.  Shaflrof  sent  back 
word  that,  although  the  Turks  were  ready 
enough  for  peace,  they  were  wasting  time. 
To  this  Peter  replied  the  next  morning, 
telling  him  to  use  his  discretion,  to  agree  to 
everything  the  Turks. asked  except  slaven*, 
but  by  all  means  to  give  him  an  answer 
that  day,  so  that  they  might  begin  their 
desperate  march,  or  attack  the  Turkish 
trenches.  The  same  day,  July  2 2d,  Shafi- 
rof  returned  to  the  camp  with  the  following 
conditions:  i.  To  surrender  Azof  in  the 
same  state  in  which  it  was  taken,  and  to 
destroy  Taganrog  and  the  other  newly 
established  fortresses  on  the  Turkish  border. 
2.  Not  to  interfere  in  Polish  affairs  or 
trouble  the  Cossacks.  3.  To  allow  the 
merchants  of  both  sides  to  trade  freely,  but 
not  to  keep  an  envoy  at  Constantinople. 
4.  To  allow  the  King  of  Sweden  a  free  pasr 
sage  back  to  his  dominions,  and  conclude  a 
peace  with  him  if  an  agreement  could  be 
reached.  5.  No  loss  to  be  occasioned  to 
the  subjects  of  either  country.  6.  That  all 
former  hostile  acts  should  be  forgotten,  and 
the  troops  of  the  Tsar  have  free  passage 
to  their  country.  It  was  demanded  that 
Shaflrof  and  the  son  of  Sheremetief  should 
remain  with  the  Turks  as  hostages.  Shaiirof 
was  at  once  sent  back  to  the  Turkish  camp, 
with  orders  to  conclude  peace  immediaidy 
on  these  conditions.  The  treaty  was  signed 
and  ratified  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  Shere- 
metief informed  Peter  that  Ae  Russian 
army  could  retreat  at  once  without  qjposH 
tion. 
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The  Russian  loss  in  these  two  terrible 
days  had  been  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two 
killed,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  wounded,  and  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-two  missing — a  total  of  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two. 
The  Turkish  loss  was  stated,  in  the  official 
reports  of  the  Austrian  embassy  at  Constan- 
tinople, as  two  thousand  killed.  The  Rus- 
sian loss  during  the  whole  campaign  was 
about  fifteen  thousand. 

The  treaty  was  obtained  without  very 
great  difficulty,  though  the  vizier  at  first  in- 
sisted on  the  surrender  of  the  Russian  arms, 
the  delivery  of  Cantemir,  the  renewal  of  the 
tribute  to  the  Tartar  khan,  and  a  large  sum 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
This  last  condition  was  given  upon  the 
promise  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money. 
The  money,  however,  was  never  paid,  for 
when  it  arrived  at  the  Turkish  camp  the 
grand  vizier  refiised  to  receive  it — at  first  out 
of  fear  of  the  Tartar  khan,  and  subsequently 
on  account  of  the  calumnies  spread  by  the 
agents  of  Charles  XII.,  that  he  had  been 
bribed  by  the  Russians.* 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 
DIFFICULT   NEGOTIATIONS. 

AprAxin  was  the  first  to  be  informed  of 
the  treaty.     "Although   I   never   wished/' 
said  Peter,  "  to  write  to  you  about  such  a 
matter  as  I  am  now  compelled  to  do,  yet 
God  has  thus  willed,  for  the  sins  of  Chris- 
tians have  not  allowed  otherwise.     On  the 
19th  of  this  month  we  met  the  Turks,  and 
from  that  time  up  to  noon  of  the  21st  we 
were  under  very  great  fire,  not  only  by  day 
but   by  night,  and,  indeed,  never  since   I 
have  been  in  the  service  have  we  been  in 
such  desperation,  for  we  had  neitlier  cavalr>' 
nor  provisions.     However,  the  Lord  God  so 
encouraged   our    men    that,   although  the 
enemy  exceeded  us  in  numbers  by  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  yet  they  were    always  re- 
pulsed,  so   that   they    were   compelled    to 
throw  up  intrenchments,  and  to  attack  our 
weak  defenses  with  approaches,  like  a  for- 
tress; and  afterward,  when  they  had  had 
enough  of  our  treatment,  an  armistice  was 
made,  and  a  peace  concluded,  by  which  we 
agreed  to  give  up  all  the  towns  taken  from 

•The  legend  that  Catherine  gave  her  jewels, 
and  went  through  the  ranks  of  ihe  army  collecting 
money  to  bribe  the  grand  vizier,  seems  ab^olutely 
without  foundation. 


the  Turks,  and  destroy  those  which  haye 
been  newly  built.  Thus  finished  this  feast 
of  death.  The  matter  stands  thus.  Although 
it  is  not  without  grief  that  we  are  deprived 
of  those  places  where  so  much  labor  and 
money  have  been  expended,  yet  1  hope 
by  this  very  deprivation  we  shall  greatly 
strengthen  ourselves  on  the  other  side,  which 
is  incomparably  of  greater  gain  to  us.'* 

The  Swedish  king  was  one  of  the  great- 
est obstacles  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  condi- 
tions of  peace.  Shafirof  pressed  the  grand 
vizier  to  send  him  at  once  out  of  the 
country,  and  the  vizier  replied :  "  I  wish 
the  devil  would  take  him,  because  I  now 
see  that  he  is  king  only  in  name,  that  he  has 
no  sense  in  him,  and  is  like  a  beast.  1  will 
try  to  get  rid  of  him,  somehow  or  other, 
without  dispute."  Charles  refused  to  go. 
Meanwhile,  the  Tsar  refused  to  surrender 
Azof  and  Taganrog  until  the  Swedish  king 
was  sent  out  of  Turkey.  As  these  places 
were  not  given  up,  war  was  declared  against 
Russia,  and  Shafirof  and  his  companions 
were  sent  to  join  Tolstoi  in  the  Seven  Tow- 
ers. Azof  and  Taganrog  were  finally  sur- 
rendered in  the  winter  of  17 12,  and  in 
April  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  for  a 
peace  of  twenty-five  years.  By  this  the 
Russians  were  to  ofler  no  opposition  to  the 
return  of  the  King  of  Sweden  through  either 
Russian  or  Polish  dominions.  Nothing  but 
Kief  and  the  surrounding  districts  were  to 
remain  to  Russia  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Dnieper.  No  new  fortresses  were  to 
be  built  between  Azof  and  Tcherkask. 

On  the  loth  of  December  the  Sultan 
went  to  Adrianople,  after  declaring  war  for 
the  third  time,  and  issuing  orders  for  the 
mustering  of  the  troops.  '*  But  the  war," 
Shafirof  wrote  to  Colofkin,  ''  is  disliked 
by  the  whole  Turkish  people,  and  is  begun 
by  the  sole  will  of  the  Sultan."  The  Tsar 
had  again  two  wars  on  his  hands — in  the 
north  an<l  in  the  south.  As  most  of  his 
troops  were  in  Pomerania,  it  was  decided, 
this  time,  to  carrv  on  a  strictlv  defensive 
war  in  the  south,  the  center  of  resistance 
being  Rief  and  the  Ukraine.  The  Rus- 
sian envoys,  in  their  prison  in  the  Seven 
Towers,  began,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1 7 13,  to  hear  rumors  that  the  Sultan  was 
not  on  good  terms  with  the  Swedish  king, 
i'he  iyultan  and  his  advisers  had  begun  to 
reflect.  No  one  came  from  Russia  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  terms  of  peace  which  they 
were  willing  to  ofter ;  no  one  came  even  to 
ask  for  better  terms.  They  began  to  think 
that   perhaps   the   Tsar  was  stronger  thatv 
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.  QuiNTUS  BoDiLL,  OS  had  been  inti- 
by  his  mother  at  the  time  when  he 
his  debut  in  existence,  was  an  ex- 
igly  handsome  fellow.  You  observed 
:e  that  he  was  no  crude  homo  fiovus, 
culture  and  polish  are  only  skin- 
There  was  something  in  the  frank 
ness  of  his  gaze,  the  soft  modeling  of 
itures,  and  the  quiet  and  unconscious 
y  of  his  demeanor  which  seemed  to 
te  a  long  transmission  of  inherited 
breeding.  I  would  not  say  that  his 
vas  in  any  wise  remarkable,  except, 
ps,  for  its  absolute  purity  and  sweet- 
its  innocence  was  at  times  almost 
ing,  and  yet,  if  you  looked  closely, 
ould  detect  amid  all  that  blonde  and 
f  youthfulness  a  very  definite  hint  of 
tion  and  courage.  The  passengers 
ard  the  Mdarusia^  however,  were  not 
ently  interested  in  Quintus  BodilFs 
:o  make  these  minute  investigations, 
bsorbing  topic  at  the  time  to  which  I 
-it  was  the  seventh  day  from  Queens- 
— happened  to  be  a  funeral  which  had 
:curred  during  the  morning.  A  young 
sh  woman,  of  the  second  cabin,  had 
he  day  before,  leaving  a  four-year-old 
daughter,  who  was  just  now  being 
:d  around  and  inspected  by  some 
lusly  benevolent  ladies.  Quintus,  who 
I  a  camp-stool  leaning  against  the  gun- 
smoking  reflectively,  watched  the  dis- 
d  and  frightened  child  with  lively  sym- 
;  and  thought  of  his  own  little  sister  at 
,  of  whose  appearance  this  bewildered 
remotely  reminded  him.  What  was  to 
Qe  of  her  ?  To  whom  did  she  now 
g  ?  Was  there  any  one  on  the  other 
of  the  ocean  awaiting  her  arrival? 
vind  whistled  and  sang  in  the  cordage 
\  ship,  the  huge  sail  gave  an  occasional 
nd  again  bulged  out  before  the  breeze, 
raves  rose  with  a  rushing  rhythm  up 
•  very  gunwale,  then  sank  away  with 
.thful  hiss ;  and,  down  somewhere  out 
;ht,  the  machinery  kept  laboring  with 
robbing,  nightmarish  energy.  But 
gh  it  all  the  thought  of  the  homeless 
motherless  child  continued  to  haunt 
arm-hearted  Norseman.  Presently  he 
le  captain,  a  shaggy  naval  bachelor  with 
c  eyes  and  beard  and  a  voice  Uke  a  bas- 
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soon,  approaching  the  group  of  ladies  who 
were  temporarily  interesting  themselves  in 
the  little  girl,  and  stretching  out  his  arms  to 
take  her.  But  as  he  was  stooping  to  her 
level,  she  gave  a  scream  of  terror,  darted 
across  the  deck,  and,  sobbing,  hid  her  face 
in  the  folds  of  Quintus's  overcoat.  He  was 
quite  startled  at  the  suddenness  of  her  mo- 
tion, but  soon  began  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
situation.  He  tried  to  lift  her  up  on  his 
lap,  but  she  clung  convulsively  to  his  knee, 
and  sobbed  piteously  when  he  bent  down 
over  her,  spoke  soothingly  to  her,  and  ran 
his  fingers  caressingly  through  her  long 
yellow  ringlets. 

All  day  long,  with  a  wholly  irrational 
devotion,  the  little  girl  followed  at  Quintus's 
heels  like  a  little  dog,  and  pursued  him 
wherever  he  went.  She  sat  on  his  lap  at 
dinner,  and  would  suffer  no  one  else  to 
come  near  her,  and  in  the  evening,  when 
the  stewardess  came  to  take  her  away,  she 
gave  such  a  terrified  shriek  that  he  could 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  part  with  her. 
He  then  retired  with  her  into  a  comer 
of  the  saloon,  and  began  to  ask  her  ques- 
tions about  her  father,  mother,  and  her 
past  life;  but  beyond  the  fact  that  her 
name  was  Tita,  he  could  not  coax  from  her 
a  single  item  of  intelligence.  She  answered, 
in  a  half-injured  manner,  "  yes,"  to  questions 
which  mutually  contradicted  each  other, 
making  her  father,  for  instance,  simultane- 
ously a  resident  of  England,  of  America, 
and  of  heaven,  and  being  apparently  not 
in  the  least  troubled  by  the  inconsistencies 
of  her  testimony.  It  was  very  puzzling 
indeed,  her  face  seemed  to  say,  but  she 
could  not  help  it. 

During  the  whole  remainder  of  the  voy- 
age, Quintus  and  Tita  were  inseparable  com- 
panions. From  her  elevated  position  on  his 
arm,  with  her  little  soft  cheek  pressed  tightly 
against  his,  and  her  chubby  arms  clasped 
resolutely  around  his  neck,  she  felt  safe  in 
defying  the  whole  world.  She  slept  in  the 
upper  berth  in  his  state-room,  and  would 
never  consent  to  close  her  eyes  before 
he  had  seated  himself  on  the  very  un- 
comfortable ladder  and  taken  both  her 
hands  in  his.  She  seemed  in  everything  to 
look  upon  him  as  the  natural  substitute  for 
her  lost  mother,  and  Quintus,  who  was  an 
absurdly  tender-hearted  fellow,  was  so 
touched  by  her  dependence  upon  \\kcw^  «cA 
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so  flattered,  too,  by  her  undisguised  prefer- 
ence for  him,  that  it  hardly  occurred  to  him 
to  throw  off  her  yoke,  or  to  rebel  against 
her  despotic  authority.  He  was  perfectly 
well  aware  that  there  were  those  among  the 
passengers  who  were  amusing  themselves  at 
his  expense,  and  he  occasionally  happened 
to  overhear  remarks  which  made  him  mar- 
vel at  the  possible  baseness  of  human  nature. 
Thus,  he  came  very  near  having  an  unpleas- 
ant encounter  with  Sir  Walter  Thomdowne, 
who,  in  Bodiirs  hearing,  declared,  between 
his  yawns,  that  he  had  no  belief  in  disin- 
terested generosity,  and  that  in  all  proba- 
bility "the  young  polar  bear"  was  more 
closely  related  to  Tita  than  he  cared  to  con- 
fess. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Diggers,  who 
had  been  canvassing  Europe  in  the  interest 
of  some  patent  concern  or  other,  and  per- 
sisted in  coming  to  lunch  in  a  gorgeous 
dressing-gown,  assured  Mr.  Bodill  that  he 
was  delighted,  by  Cieorge !  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  gentleman  who  had  a  heart 
under  his  waistcoat,  and  who  was  not  afraid 
to  take  a  hand  when  the  odds  were  against 
him.  He  even  carried  his  generosity  so 
far  as  to  propose  to  the  captain  that  a 
subscription  be  taken  up  for  the  benefit 
of  the  child,  pledging  himself  for  tliirty  dol- 
lars, but  refusing  to  head  the  list,  because 
he  knew  that  his  plebeian  name  would  prej- 
udice the  foreign  passengers  against  the  un- 
dertaking. The  captain  accepted  this  hint, 
and  collected  four  hundred  and  fifty-five 
^dollars  for  Tita,  the  sum  to  be  deposited 
temporarily  with  the  steam-ship  company 
until  it  should  be  drawn  by  Tita  herself,  or 
by  some  one  legally  entitled  to  compensation 
for  her  support. 

It  was  on  a  sunny  morning  in  May,  i86— , 
that  the  Melanesia  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor 
of  New  York.  Quintus  was  standing  on 
deck,  gazing  with  joyous  expectation  at  the 
great  city  which  was  soon  to  receive  him. 
He  had  half  forgotten  Tita,  whom  he  was 
holding  on  his  arm,  and  who,  with  an  air 
of  supreme  contentment,  kept  rubbing  her 
cheek  against  his,  and  occasionally  pointing 
with  delighted  ejaculations  at  the  queer  men 
and  women  who  were  rushing  about  with 
bundles  and  boxes  in  their  hands,  gesticulat- 
ing wildly  and  shouting  in  unknown  tongues 
to  the  apathetic  sailors  and  officers.  The 
cabin  passengers  were  already  pressing  for- 
ward to  board  the  tug-boat,  and  a  pang  sud- 
denly shot  through  Quintus's  heart  at  the 
thought  that  the  hour  of  parting  was  now  at 
hand.  Tita  was  to  be  placed  in  an  orphan 
asylum  in  New  York,  the  captain  had  told 


him,  until  some  one  claimed  her,  and  if  no 
one  claimed  her,  she  would  be  trained  for  a 
servant  or  a  seamstress,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  or  perhaps  be  sent  West,  as  soon  as 
she  would  be  able  to  shift  for  herself.  Of 
her  mother  nothing  definite  could  be  ascer- 
tained, except  that  she  came  from  London, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Marion  Hul- 
bert,  had  taken  a  second-cabin  ticket  for 
New  York. 

As  Quintus  stood  sadly  revolving  these 
thoughts  in  his  head,  the  captain  (for  whom 
Tita  had  an  ineradicable  aversion)  made  his 
appearance,  accompanied  by  the  stewardess, 
who  held  out  her  arms  coaxingly  to  the 
child,  promising  her  jelly,  and  making  her 
all  sorts  of  tempting  proposals  if  she  would 
come  to  her.  But  Tita  was  as  much  proof 
against  bribes  as  she  was  against  argu- 
ment; she  only  responded  with  a  deter- 
mined little  pout,  and  clung  the  more 
closely  to  Bodill's  neck.  Quintus  felt  inex- 
pressibly wretched  ;  he  would  have  liked  to 
yield  to  the  impulse  of  his  heart  to  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  for  Tita's  future. 
But  what  could  he,  a  penniless  bachelor  of 
twenty,  do  with  a  child  of  four,  and  what 
sort  of  a  future  could  he  possibly  prepare 
for  her  ?  With  this  reflection  Quintus  reso- 
lutely steeled  his  heart,  and  with  a  huge 
effort  tremblingly  unclasped  Tita's  tiny 
hands,  which  yet  clung  about  his  neck  with  a 
desperate  persistence.  The  stewardess,  who 
was  not  troubled  with  much  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, hastened  to  assist  him,  and  with  one 
rough  wrench  transferred  the  reluctant  child 
to  her  own  ample  embrace.  Quintus  seiied 
his  valise,  which  was  lying  at  his  feet,  and 
was  about  to  make  his  escape;  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  he  detested  himself,  and, 
in  his  innocent  Norse  iiashion,  wondered 
whether  God  would  ever  forgive  him  to 
thus  basely  deserting  one  of  His  little  ones. 
It  was  this  thought,  perhaps,  or  possibly* 
mere  natural  impulse  of  pity,  which  made 
him  pause  and  turn  about  once  more.  **  I^ 
me  kiss  you  good-bye,  at  least,  my  child, 
he  said,  putting  his  ann  around  Tita's  neck 
and  pressing  her  closely  to  him.  ^ 
looked  so  irresistibly  lovely  with  the  qui>'" 
ering  little  lips,  the  great  tears  in  her  eye- 
lashes, and  the  air  of  profound  injury  in  her 
whole  expression,  that  all  Quintus*s  rational 
reflections  evaporated.  The  tears  now  cawj 
faster  and  faster,  and  surrendering  heiself 
completely  to  her  grief,  Tita  sobb^  on  hs 
bosom  as  if  her  small  heart  was  wounded 
beyond  the  possibility  of  repair. 

"  Wants — to — do — with — ^you,"  she  ntfO' 
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;pd  to  say,  between  her  sobs.     "  Wants  to 
)  with  Twint." 

"  Oh,  you  precious  child ! "  cried  Bodill, 
eling  now  no  longer  ashamed  of  his  tears. 
Yes,  you  shall  go  with  Twint." 
With  heedless  haste  he  rushed  forward  to 
e  stair-way,  from  which  he  boarded  the 
g-boat.  And  there  he  stood,  amid  the 
Dndering  passengers,  holding  on  his  arm 
s  tiny  charge.  He  was  not  aware,  this 
isuspicious  Quintus,  what  an  amount  of 
)ssible  misery  and  bliss  he  was  import- 
g  into  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
minutive  person  of  Tita, 


II. 


After  having  left  his  prospective  address 
the  steam-ship  office,  and  satisfied  the 
ithorities  that  he  was  a  proper  person  to 
5,  at  least  temporarily,  intrusted  with  the 
ure  of  a  child,  Quintus  betook  himself 
ith  his  charge  to  Jersey  City,  where  a 
>nner  groom  of  his  father's,  named  Sy  vert 
lanson,  was  said  to  be  living.  This  Han- 
on  had  been  one  of  Quintus's  boyish  ad- 
nirations,  on  account  of  a  rare  and  manly 
locomplishment  he  possessed  of  spitting 
hrough  his  teeth  without  the  slightest 
novement  of  the  lips.  He  had,  however, 
ranished  long  ago  from  his  friend's  horizon, 
Wt  reports  of  his  extraordinary  prosperity 
lad,  from  time  to  time,  reached  the  family 
through  Hanson's  relatives,  who  took  pains 
to  convey  the  impression  that  Syvert  was 
itow  as  big  a  man  as  Colonel  Bodill  himself, 
Uid  perhaps  a  litde  bigger.  Quintus,  who 
luul  been  accustomed  to  hear  marvelous 
Wes  of  America,  and  had  a  vague  impres- 
Asithat  the  common  logic  of  human  life 
»as  not  applicable  to  republics,  would, 
herefore,  hardly  have  been  surprised  if  he 
^  been  informed  that  Hanson  was  about 
^  take  up  his  residence  in  the  White 
House.  As  it  was,  he  counted  mightily  on 
he  ex-groom's  influence,  and  fully  ex- 
pected to  be  introduced  by  him  into  the 
^  society  of  the  city. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when,  after  a  long  and  futile  search, 
^  found  Hanson's  cottage.  Its  architect- 
ttsd  unpretentiousness  was  a  little  disap- 
[Miinting  to  Bodill,  but  he  consoled  himself 
•ith  the  reflection  that,  in  all  likelihood, 
tbe  stability  of  the  republic  required  that  its 
ptatest  citizens  should  be  conspicuous,  not 
Dr  vulgar  luxury  and  show,  but  for  stem  sim- 
ilicity  and  uprightness.    The  idea  was  cer- 


tainly a  beautiful  one,  and  Hanson  was  worthy 
of  all  honor  for  adhering  to  it  so  rigidly. 
With  a  palpitating  heart  he  approached  the 
ft-ont  door,  deposited  Tita,  who  had  just 
waked  up  from  a  sound  nap,  on  the  steps, 
and  proceeded  to  whip  the  dust  off  his 
shoes  with  his  handkerchief.  He  then  ar- 
ranged his  hair  hastily,  took  Tita  by  the 
hand,  and  rang  the  door-bell.  A  slatternly 
looking  blonde  woman,  with  a  baby  on  her 
arm,  opened  the  door  and  asked  him  rather 
gruffly  what  he  wanted.  If  there  was  any 
patent  he  was  peddhng,  she  would  tell  him 
beforehand  that  she  had  no  time  to  look  at 
it.  The  young  man  answered,  with  ex- 
treme deference,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
sell,  but  that  he  had  letters  to  Mr.  Hanson 
from  his  relatives  in  Norway,  and  that  he 
was  very  desirous  to  deliver  them  in  person. 
His  name  was  Quintus  Bodill,  and  he  had 
himself  had  the  j)leasure  of  Mr.  Hanson's 
acquaintance  in  his  childhood. 

"  Good  Lord  I "  cried  the  woman,  in  Nor- 
wegian, hurriedly  depositing  the  baby  on 
the  floor  and  grasping  Quintus  by  the  hand, 
"  are  you  Quintus  Bodill,  Colonel  Bodill's 
son  ?  How  glad  Syvert  will  be  to  see  you  I 
Walk  in,  sir,  walk  in.  Don't  mind  the 
looks  of  things,  please.  The  children  have 
it  all  their  own  way  here  in  the  morning. 
And  this  is  your  little  daughter,  I  suppose. 
And  I  who  didn't  know  you  were  married 
even  ;  and  not  Syvert,  either." 

"  I  am  not  married,"  said  Quintus,  blush- 
ing to  the  edge  of  his  hair. 

"  Ah !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hanson,  in  a 
more  subdued  tone. 

She  looked  at  her  visitor  with  a  sort  of 
blunt  kindliness  which  would  have  been 
amusing  to  any  one  less  finely  organized 
than  Quintus  was.  He  writhed  under  her 
imputation,  which  was  too  subtle  to  allow 
of  a  defense ;  moreover  he  felt  that  by  the 
embarrassment  of  his  manner  he  was  accu- 
mulating inferential  evidence  against  him- 
self. 

"  Tita  is  not  my  daughter,"  he  managed 
at  last  to  stammer,  as  he  seated  himself  on 
a  carpet-covered  lounge  of  loud  coloring. 
**  I  merely  picked  her  up  on  the  steam-ship 


"  Oh  yes,  yes ;  I  understand,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Hanson,  with  a  smile  of  undisguised 
skepticism.  **  She  is  a  beautiful  child,  any- 
way, and  likely  as  not  you  are  quite  proud 
of  her.  Seems  to  me  she  features  you 
consid'able." 

Quintus,  with  a  little  superfluous  show  of 
dignity,  rose  to  take  h\s  Veaiv^.    ^^^\vq»^ 
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ever,  entirely  unconscious  that  she  had 
given  offense,  urged  him  to  stay  to  supper, 
as  Syvert  would  then  have  returned.  He 
yielded  reluctantly,  because  he  knew  of 
nothing  else  to  do;  and  learned  from  the 
intermittent  conversation  of  the  hostess  dur- 
ing tlie  next  three  hours  that  Mr.  Hanson 
was  not  a  member  of  the  cabinet  at  Wash- 
ington, nor  even  mayor  of  New  York,  but 
a  box-maker  for  the  great  i)ublishing  firm 
of  J.  C.  Dimpleton  &  Co.  in  the  city.  The 
republican  simplicity  of  his  household  thus 
became  less  enigmatical.  A  vast  edifice  of 
heaven-scaling  aspirations  which  Quintus 
had  during  the  voyage  been  erecting  on  the 
basis  of  Hanson's  hypothetical  eminence 
now  tumbled  down  over  his  head.  He 
evidently  had  nothing  to  hope  from  Han- 
son except,  perhaps,  a  kindly  greeting  and 
some  practical  advice,  of  which  he  was 
sadly  in  need. 

About  six  o'clock  Hanson  arrived,  and 
by  his  mere  appearance  made  Bodill  feel 
the  utter  absurdity  of  his  expectations.  He 
was,  to  be  sure,  an  honest-looking  man, 
rough  and  square-built,  loud  in  his  man- 
ners, and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  slight  and 
j)erfectly  intelligible  modification  of  the 
former  groom,  whom  Quintus  had  admired 
twelve  years  ago  for  qualities  which  now 
no  longer  commanded  his  admiration.  One 
conspicuous  change,  however,  seemed  to 
have  taken  place  in  Hanson  since  his 
transplanting  into  American  soil — he  had 
learned  to  think.  His  vocabulary,  though 
neither  choice  nor  abundant,  was  certainly 
energetic  and  expressive,  and  indicated 
that  his  thought,  which  formerly  had  rarely 
risen  above  the  sphere  of  the  stable,  had 
gained  a  much  wider  range.  He  had,  es- 
pecially, very  definite  opinions  on  politics, 
and  expressed  with  much  confidence  what 
he  would  have  done  in  a  certain  recent 
emergency,  in  case  he  had  been  President, 
until  Quintus,  who  in  his  Norse  simplicity 
was  quite  impressed  by  such  magnificent 
talk,  began  to  wonder  whether  the  Presi- 
dent might  not  have  a  personal  grudge 
against  Hanson,  since  he  so  persistently 
neglected  to  consult  him.  The  latter,  greatly 
encouraged  by  his  guest's  impressibihty,  now 
began  to  patronize  him  more  conspicuously, 
promised  him  the  benefit  of  his  protection, 
unfolded  his  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war  (which  was  then  in  progress),  and 
aroused  again  in  Quintus's  bosom  all  the 
expectations  to  which  he  had,  but  a  mo- 
ment ago,  bidden  a  reluctant  farewell. 
A/ler  all,  Hanson  might  be  at  the  same  time 


a  box-maker,  and  an  important  personage 
in  the  republic.  Very  likely  that  was  the 
peculiarity  of  republics,  that  men,  after  hav- 
ing been  divested  of  the  insignia  of  office, 
returned  to  their  former  obscurity,  with  a 
chance,  however,  of  being  again  as  sud- 
denly raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  gloiy. 
Was  not  Cincinnatus  taken  from  the  plow 
to  be  made  dictator  of  Rome  ?  And  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  who  was  then  occupying  the 
White  House,  had  he  not  been  a  rail- 
splitter?  Why  might  not  a  box-maker, 
then,  be  suddenly  called  from  his  boxes 
and  charged  to  organize  a  cabinet  ?  Han- 
son promptly  rose  to  his  former  eminence 
in  Quintus's  estimation,  and  he  was  not  a 
little  pleased  when  the  great  man  proposed 
to  him  that  he  and  Tita  should  take,  at  a 
moderate  rent,  the  two  spare  rooms  up- 
stairs which  had  recently  been  furnished 
for  the  puq>ose  of  accommodating  a  lodger. 
Mrs.  Hanson  promised  to  look  after  the 
little  girl  while  Mr.  Bodill  was  at  his  busi- 
ness, and  considering  the  old  friendship  of 
the  families  (old  Colonel  Bodill  ought  to 
have  heard  that  remark,  Quintus  re&cted, 
smiling),  she  would  charge  but  a  trifle  for 
her  extra  trouble.  The  bargain  was  readiljr 
concluded,  and  the  two  European  innocents 
were  immediately  installed  in  their  new 
abode. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Hanson  proved  the 
value  of  his  protection  by  introducing 
Quintus  to  his  employer,  Mr.  DimpletoD, 
who  seemed  to  be  greatly  pleased  with  the 
young  Norseman's  appearance,  and,  ate 
some  parley,  engaged  him  at  a  salary  of 
forty  dollars  a  month  as  clerk  in  his  t^ 
tailing  department  The  same  evening 
Quintus  wrote  a  jubilant  letter  to  the  toflj 
at  home,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  had 
mounted  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder  of 
fortune,  and  that  he  had  now  a  fair  chance 
of  becoming  anything  except  President  of  the 
United  States,  from  which  office  his  foreign 
birth  excluded  him — a  fact  which  he  gicatlj 
regretted. 

About  Tita,  however,  he  did  not  write  a 
word. 


III. 


The  first  four  years  of  Bodill's  sojomnin 
the  land  of  lil>erty  were  extremely  unevent- 
ful. His  time  was  chiefly  occupied  io 
writing  business  letters,  and  in  becoming 
Americanized,  which  latter  prooess  is,  to  be 
sure,  not  a  conscious  act,  but  a  sk)v  p^ 
chological    fermentation    which   gradtfVf 
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es  one's  original  Old  World  substance 
omething  rich  and  new  and  strange. 
uSy  at  all  events,  was  satisfied  that  bis 
aorphosed  self,  at  the  end  of  the  four 
was  a  finer  and  more  valuable  article 
the  primitive  Norse  self,  which  he 
;ht  over  in  the  Melanesia.  He  looked 
with  supreme  pity  upon  the  naive 
15  of  the  world  which  he  then  enter- 
i,  smiled  at  his  exalted  opinions  of 
on  (whose  patronage  he  now  received 
good-humored  persiflage),  and,  on  the 
J,  treated  the  still  surviving  remnant 
5  Norse  personality  as  a  younger  and 
ly  weak-minded  brother  who  stood  in 
ant  need  of  his  superior  protection  and 
«1. 

Tita,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  years 
r  transatlantic  existence  were  crowded 
important  events.  In  the  first  place, 
isplayed  a  singular  tenacity  of  purpose 
:growing,  every  five  or  six  months,  her 
t,  her  shoes,  and  her  stockings,  not  to 
of  those  little  garments  which  (accord- 
3  feminine  notions)  have  to  be  em- 
sred  all  over,  even  though  they  are 
meant  to  be  seen  ;  and  Mrs.  Hanson, 
mderstood  that  she  had  carte  blanche 
oviding  for  Tita's  wardrobe,  indulged 
Lste  for  finery  to  an  extent  which  some- 
made  Quintus  groan,  and  would  have 
>red  him  into  the  use  of  energetic  lan- 
t,  if  he  had  not  been  the  kindest  and 
good-natured  of  men.  However,  Tita 
o  daintily  made, — so  soft  and  sweet 
iimpled, — that  nothing  could  really  be 
cod  for  her.  Her  vanity  ought  not 
encouraged,  he  would  often  reason : 
he  next  day,  very  likely,  he  paid  for 
e  silk  sash,  or  a  plumed  hat  (which 
miraculously  becoming),  or  a  lace- 
ed  little  parasol,  fit  for  Queen  Titania 
Ty.  What  wonder,  then,  that  Tita  was 
satisfied  with  the  American  republic! 
to  do  her  justice,  there  were  other 
;  which  she  valued  more  highly  than 
lental  millinery.  She  always  had  a 
aent  kiss  and  embrace  for  Quintus 
evening  when  he  returned  from  his 
»ss,  and  she  could  never  be  induced  by 
Hanson  to  close  her  eyes  before  Quint 
)resented  himself  at  her  bed  and  had 
;tted  to  being  smothered  with  caresses. 
there  was  inevitably  a  little  story  with 
ited  moral,  whereupon  followed  a  long 
ififectionate  coaxing  for  another  and 
nother,  until  the  long  dark  lashes  be- 
>  droop,  and  the  obedient  squirrel-chil- 
and  the  naughty  fairy  who  received 


such  summary  punishment,  and  the  refrac- 
tory little  bird  that  found  such  a  tragic  end 
under  the  cat's  claw,  all  joined  in  a  confused 
procession,  underwent  queer  transformations, 
and  hovered  away  into  dreamland. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  record  the  fact 
that  Tita  sometimes  was  naughty.  She  had, 
not  infrequently,  violent  disputes  with  Syvert 
Hanson,  Jr.,  a  young  man  of  her  own  age, 
and  if  he  did  not  yield  to  persuasion,  she 
would  adopt  more  serious  measures,  as,  for 
instance,  boxing  his  ears  or  pulling  his  hair. 
Mrs.  Hanson  would  then  interfere  in  her 
son's  behalf,  and  the  slate  which  hung  over 
Quintus's  desk  would  then  in  the  evening 
contain  the  sad  record  of  Tita's  misdemean- 
ors. On  such  evenings  there  were  no  story 
and  no  "  good-night  kiss,"  even  though  it 
nearly  broke  Quintus's  heart  to  hear  Tita 
calling  him  with  a  voice  that  gradually  grew 
feebler  as  she  sobbed  herself  to  sleep.  It 
occiured  to  her  one  day  when  her  conscience 
was  not  quite  at  ease,  to  break  the  "  misde- 
meanor slate,"  which  she  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  all  her  sufferings ;  but  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  ingenuity  of  Mrs.  Han- 
son soon  provided  another.  Poor  Tita, 
how  she  suffered  during  the  long  hours  of 
suspense  while  she  stood  weeping  at  the 
door  listening  for  Quint's  well-known  foot- 
steps in  the  hall !  And  with  what  remorse- 
ful tenderness  she  flung  herself  upon  his 
neck  as  he  entered,  and  confessed  all  her 
misdoings,  anxious  only  to  forestall  the 
testimony  of  the  dreadful  slate.  Quintus 
then,  in  spite  of  his  stem  resolutions  to  the 
contrary,  would  gradually  relent,  and,  while 
half-unconsciously  returning  her  caresses, 
would  wring  her  little  heart  by  his  sham 
grief  over  her  monstrous  wickedness.  For 
all  that,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Quin- 
tus failed  to  realize  the  gravity  of  the  task 
he  had  undertaken  in  becoming  responsible 
for  Tita's  education.  If  he  erred  at  aU, 
it  was  on  the  side  of  over-conscientiousness. 
He  read  Spencer,  Pestalozzi,  and  even 
Kant's  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  with 
sole  reference  to  Tita's  misdemeanors;  he 
listened  gravely,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
be  enlightened,  to  the  lectures  of  reforming 
monomaniacs,  and  he  even  began  a  system 
of  severe  self-scrutiny,  hoping  by  constant 
watchfulness  of  his  every  thought  and  act  to 
become  in  time  a  worthy  example  to  his 
ward. 

Curiously  enough,  it  never  occurred  to 
Quintus  that  Tita  was  educating  him  quite 
as  much  as  he  was  educating  Tita.  She 
gave,  by  her  dependence  upon  him,  a  value 
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to  his  life  which  it  had  never  possessed  be- 
fore. At  home,  as  one  of  twelve  children, 
he  had  never  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
of  much  account.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
that  he  could  easily  be  spared,  and  that  his 
parents  (even  though  they  loved  him  very 
sincerely)  must  find  some  compensation 
for  his  loss  in  the  fact  that  his  departure 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  New  World 
had  created  a  vacancy  at  their  intermi- 
nable dinner-table.  He  had  never  distin- 
guished himself  either  in  school  or  in  col- 
lege, except  on  a  single  occasion  when  he 
took  a  prize  in  Greek,  and  he  had  become 
thoroughly  convinced  that  he  was  a  mere 
average  mortal  who,  as  his  name  indicated, 
had  no  other  mission  in  the  world  than  to 
figure  numerically  in  the  census.  Now 
fate  had  attached  another  life  to  his,  and 
accordingly,  without  reflecting  much  about 
it,  he  rose  perceptibly  in  his  own  estima- 
tion. All  his  thoughts  and  aspirations  cen- 
tered in  Tita.  If  he  had  a  new  coat  made, 
he  enjoyed  beforehand  the  pleasure  she 
would  take  in  watching  him  from  the  win- 
dow as  he  stalked  up  the  street  conscious  of 
his  good  appearance,  and  he  would  smile  a 
very  affectionate  smile  to  himself  and  puzzle 
his  tailor  as  he  was  just  shouting  out  the 
numbers  of  his  measure.  If  sometimes  in 
crossing  the  ferry  he  saw  a  vision  of  wealth 
and  glory  unfolding  itself  in  the  wintry  sky, 
it  was  Tita  and  always  Tita  who  was  to 
benefit  by  his  greatness,  it  was  Tita  who 
was  to  shine  in  silks  and  satins  and  have  the 
great  aristocratic  world  at  her  feet,  and  he 
— well,  he  would  stand  behind  Tita's  chair 
and  smile  and  feel  happy  in  her  splendor. 
On  Saturday  nights,  when  he  was  always 
in  the  habit  of  bringing  her  some  trifling 
present,  he  would  run  up  the  stairs  like  a 
boy  to  receive  her  greeting,  and  she  would, 
with  much  laughter  and  coaxing,  investi- 
gate his  pockets,  one  after  another,  while 
he  always  feigned  an  exaggerated  grief  at 
having  forgotten  the  accustomed  gift ;  and 
when  finally  it  was  found  in  some  incon- 
spicuous pocket,  he  would  pretend  to  be 
greatly  surprised,  while  she  would  dance 
triumphantly  about  him  and  hug  him  and 
call  him  all  manner  of  affectionate  names. 
And  Quintus  felt  so  supremely  happy  that 
he  snatched  Tita  up  in  his  arms  and 
whirled  around  the  room  with  her  like  a 
madman.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  he 
never  reflected  upon  what  he  would  have 
been  without  Tita.  The  case  seemed 
hardly  supposable.  Tita  as  an  educator ! 
How  ridiculous ! 


IV. 


Quintus  remained  nearly  ten  years  in 
the  employ  of  the  firm  of  J.  C.  Dimplcton 
&  Co.  before  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  head  of  the  house  in  any  but  his 
official  capacity.  Then  a  httle  incident  hap- 
pened which  was  fraught  with  greater  con- 
sequences to  Bodill  than  he  ever  had  antici- 
pated.  A  certain  well-known  Greek  scholar, 

Professor  P (more  remarkable  for  his 

skill  in  concocting  text-books  than  for  real 
learning),  was  about  to  publish  an  edition 
of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  through  the 
firm  of  Dimpleton  &  Co.  A  large  pack- 
age of  proof-sheets,  already  revised  by  the 
editor,  had  to  be  opened  by  Quintus  before 
being  returned  to  the  printer,  and  on  casting 
a  glance  on  the  page  he  discovered  what, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  was  a 
false  reading.  He  then  began  to  investigate 
the  text  carefully,  and  found  several  other 
evidences  of  what  he  would  call  either  igno- 
rance or  very  careless  editing. 

Kindled  with  learned  zeal,  he  seized  the 
proof-sheets  and  walked  rapidly  to  Mr. 
Dimpleton's  private  oflfice,  and  asked  for  the 
privilege  of  a  moment's  conversation.  Mr. 
Dimpleton,  who  was  a  portly  and  som^ 
what  pompous  man,  with  close-trimmed 
gray  side-whiskers  and  a  bald  head,  raised 
his  eyes  quest ioningly  to  the  clerk  and  asked 
rather  sharply  what  he  wanted.  Quintus 
explained  briefly  the  mistakes  he  had  dis- 
covered, and  requested  Mr.  Dimpleton's 
permission  to  communicate  with  the  editor, 
as  in  his  opinion  it  was  not  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  firm  to  publish  an  un- 
scholarly  work.  Mr.  Dimpleton  gazed  for 
a  moment  in  blank  amazement  at  his  em- 
ploy^. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,"  he  said,  after 
having  recovered  from  his  amazement, "  A*i 
you  know  more  about  Demosthenes  than 
the  professor  who  has  written  this  book?" 

**  That  I  cannot  say  ;  but  he  is  evidently 
not  acquainted  with  the  latest  criticisms  and 
emendations  of  the  text." 

**  Well,  if  you  wish  to  communicate  with 
him  I  have  no  objection ;  but  I  doubt  if 
you  will  beat  him  as  easily  as  you  imagine. 
We  have  published  a  number  of  his  text- 
books, and  they  have  all  sold  well" 

Quintus  withdrew  hastily,  feeling  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  a  sort  of  superior  piV 
for  Mr.  Dimpleton,  whom,  in  spite  of  ^ 
stately  demeanor,  he  could  not  but  regirf 
as  a  man  of  crude  taste  and  judgmCDt* 
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ie  was  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  have  the 
nors  in  the  Greek  text  corrected,  and 
ccordingly  sat  down  and   wrote  a  plain 

nd   respectful  letter  to   Professor  P , 

ailing  his  attention  to  the  latest  works  of 
zerman  scholars,  and,  moreover,  to  some 
nportant  articles  bearing  upon  the  subject 
1  a  recent  number  of  a  philological  journal, 
lie  next  day  he  received  a  telegram, 
[tanking  him  for  his  suggestions  and  re- 
[uesting  him  to  stop  the  stereotyping  of  the 
ook  until  the  text  could  be  subjected  to  a 
econd  revision.  This  was  very  flattering 
3  his  scholarly  pride,  and  he  treated  him- 
elf  to  a  bottle  of  porter  at  luncheon,  in 
scognition  of  his  services  to  science  and 
umanity.  A  man  who  at  the  age  of  thirty 
till  read  Homer  and  Demosthenes  for 
astime,  and  who  at  a  pinch  could  even 
imself  concoct  a  respectable  Greek  hex- 
meter,  was,  after  all,  not  to  be  sniffed  at, 
e  reflected,  smilingly  ;  he  was,  in  all  prob- 
bility,  somewhat  above  the  average  of  his 
ind,  and  he  justly  deserved  to  lunch  at 
?venty-five  instead  of  fifty  cents. 

Quintus  was  in  a  radiant  mood  as  he 
gain  seated  himself  at  his  desk  and  began, 
alf-mechanically,  to  open  the  letters  which 
ad  arrived  by  the  noon  mail.  He  was  so 
bsorbed  in  his  joyous  meditations  that  he 
liled  to  observe  that  some  one  was  ap- 
roaching  him  from  behind,  and  that  a  hand 
ras  placed  on  the  back  of  his  chair.  Sud- 
.enly,  at  the  sound  of  his  name,  he  turned 
round  and  saw  Mr.  Dimpleton.  The  pub- 
sher  seemed  to  have  something  on  his  con- 
dence,  and  seated  himself  rather  uneasily 
•n  a  lounge  inside  the  railing  which  bounded 
^uintus's  domain. 

"  Mr.  Bodill,"  he  began,  in  his  peculiar, 
onstrained  manner,  in  which  there  was, 
lowever,  a  vague  intention  of  friendliness, 
'I  was  somewhat  preoccupied  yesterday 
aoming  when  you  spoke  to  me  about  the 
jieek  text.  I  am  afraid  I  gave  you  the 
npression  that  I  wished  to  discourage  your 
iterest  in  the  concerns  of  the  firm.     Such, 

assure  you,  was  not  my  intention." 

"  I  was  not  discouraged,  Mr.  Dimpleton," 
eplied  Quintus,  cheerfully.  "  My  zeal  for 
jreek  is  never  easily  discouraged.  It  is 
rhat  saves  my  self-respect  when  I  am  in- 
lined  to  be  too  modest  in  my  estimate  of 

ayself.    And  Professor  P ,  as  if  he  knew 

ay  weakness,  has  proven  himself  a  subtle 
latterer." 

He  handed  his  chief  the  telegram  which 
le  had  just  received,  and  gazed  smilingly 
X  bis  face  while  he  read  it. 


"  Very  gratifying,"  murmured  Mr.  Dimple- 
ton, "  very  gratifymg,  indeed." 

He  took  up  his  hat  and  stroked  it  three 
or  four  times  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

"Speaking  of  Greek,"  he  said,  gazing 
critically  at  the  inside  of  the  hat, "  it  occurred 
to  me  that  perhaps  it  might  interest  you  to 
meet  my  daughter,  who  has,  I  believe,  made 
quite  a  study  of  the  Greek  classics.  At 
all  events,  if  you  have  no  previous  engage- 
ment, we  shall  expect  you  to  dine  with  us 
to-night  at  seven  o'clock." 

Quintus  was  somewhat  nonplussed  by  this 
unexpected  proposition,  but  was  careful  to 
conceal  his  surprise. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  he  said,  "  to 
make  Miss  Dimpleton's  acquaintance." 

"  And  remember,  seven  o'clock." 

"  I  shall  not  forget." 

After  having  dispatched  the  business  of 
the  day,  Quintus  accordingly  returned 
home  by  the  ferry  a  little  earlier  than  usual, 
made  an  elaborate  toilet  (which  excited 
Tita  immensely),  and  at  the  appointed  hour 
rang  the  door-bell  of  a  handsome  house  in 
Madison  Avenue.  The  door  was  promptly 
flung  open  by  a  martial-looking  negro  in 
blue-and-yellow  livery,  who  mustered  him 
critically,  and  finally  decided  to  permit  him 
to  enter.  Quintus,  who  very  opportunely 
remembered  that  the  pedigree  of  the  Bo- 
dills  dated  back  to  the  earls  of  the  ninth 
century,  determined  in  his  heart  not  to  be 
dazzled,  although  (to  be  candid)  the  som- 
ber magnificence  of  the  parlor,  with  its 
enormous  mirrors,  its  rich,  dark  curtains,  its 
gilt-framed  pictures  and  artistic  decora- 
tions, was,  to  his  innocent  Norse  eyes,  mar- 
velously  impressive.  A  parlor  had  always, 
to  him,  signified  a  very  simple  arrangement 
of  tables  and  chairs,  inclosed  within  four 
walls ;  the  chairs  intended  for  sitting  on, 
and  the  tables  for  depositing  books, 
paper-cutters,  and  other  stray  objects  upon. 
But  this  wonderful  complexity  of  harmoni- 
ously blending  lines  and  colors,  this  studied 
combination  of  effects  in  carpets,  draperies, 
and  in  each  separate  group  of  furniture,  this 
subdued  and  impressive  ensembU — indeed, 
the  earls  of  the  ninth  century  themselves 
would  have  felt  for  a  moment  stunned  in 
Mr.  Dimpleton's  parlor. 

Quintus  somehow  derived  the  impression 
that  Miss  Dimpleton,  even  though  she  did 
wear  spectacles  and  possibly  short  hair,  was 
a  lady  of  taste  and  refinement.  His  reflec- 
tions, however,  were  cut  short  by  the  sud- 
den consciousness  that  some  one  was 
approaching  from   one  side.      He  x.\iiw^'\ 
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quickly  and  saw  a  young  lady,  apparently 
not  far  advanced  in  the  twenties,  holding 
out  her  hand  to  him  and  bowing  in  gracious 
recognition  of  his  greeting. 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  meet  you,  Mr. 
Bodill,"  she  said,  motioning  him  to  be 
seated. 

"  Have  I  the  honor  to  speak  with  Miss 
Dimpleton  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  certainly  have  that  honor,"  an- 
swered the  young  lady,  with  a  frank  laugh. 

Quintus  had  somehow  got  the  spectacles 
and  the  short  hair  so  firmly  associated  with 
Miss  Dimpleton's  personality  that  he  could 
hardly  conceal  his  surprise  at  the  agreeable 
disappointment.  For  Miss  Dimpleton, 
though  you  would  at  first  sight  have  pro- 
nounced her  a  sensible  girl,  about  whom 
there  was  no  nonsense,  had  nothing  "  eman- 
cipated "  or  unpleasantly  aggressive  in  her 
manner  or  appearance  ;  and  yet  it  occurred 
to  Bodill,  as  he  sat  looking  quite  guilelessly 
into  her  pure,  handsome  face,  that  she 
would  have  made  a  very  nice  boy.  Espe- 
cially were  the  large  gray  eyes  expressive 
of  a  fearless  candor  which  one  associates 
rather  with  the  male  than  with  the  female 
sex.  The  distinctive  feature  of  her  face, 
however,  was  a  fairly  well-modeled  mouth, 
about  which  there  was  a  strangely  conscious 
air.  She  moved  her  lips  a  little  too  much 
when  she  spoke,  and  always  with  a  certain 
curious  precision. 

"  And  you  are  the  disguised  prince  or 
viking,"  she  was  saying,  as  she  seated  her- 
self opposite  her  guest,  "  whom  father  lias 
kept  concealed  for  years  down  in  his  store 
without  communicating  the  fact  to  his  fam- 
ily. Now  tell  me,  how  can  a  gentleman 
of  your  wild  and  fierce  ancestry  tolerate 
being  cliained  to  a  writing-desk  for  so  long 
a  time  ?  Don't  your  ancestral  instincts 
sometimes  awake  in  you  ?  Don't  you  oc- 
casionally feel  like  breaking  the  furniture  ?  " 

"  Our  blood  has  been  very  much  diluted 
and  our  type  enfeebled  and  subdued  during 
the  last  five  or  six  centuries,"  he  answered, 
with  a  pleasant  laugh.  "  I  am  nothing  but 
a  degenerate  late-comer,  who  am  conscious 
of  no  heroic  instincts  whatever." 

"  In  tlie  matter  of  Greek,  however,  I  am 
told  that  you  have  finely  developed  critical 
eyes — a  trait  which,  by  the  way,  I  should 
never  have  expected  in  so  close  a  relative 
of  William  tlie  Conqueror." 

"  Well,  there,  you  see,  you  draw  a  rash 
conclusion.  You,  too,  for  aught  you  know, 
may  be  a  relative  of  some  blood-thirsty 
Saxon  barbarian,  and  yet  you  have  an  en- 


thusiasm for  Homer  which  very  likely  would 
have  been  incomprehensible  even  to  jrour 
nearest  kin  a  dozen  generations  back." 

"  Very  likely.  We  have  all  kept  pace  in 
our  change  of  tastes  and  habits.  Imagine, 
in  case  we  had  met,  say,  eight  centuries  ago, 
how  different  we  should  both  have  been, 
and  how  different  our  meeting.  You  would, 
of  course,  have  been  a  Norse  viking,  with 
long  blonde  hair,  picturesque  attire,  and 
predatory  habits.  I  should  have  been— let 
me  see — the  daughter  of  some  Saxon  thane, 
who  sat  with  my  maids  and  spun  the  yellow 
flax  the  livelong  day,  and  only  appeared  in 
the  parlor  on  state  occasions.  Well,  we 
will  say  that  your  arrival  were  such  an  oca- 
sion,  what  do  you  suppose  we  should  have 
talked  about  ?  " 

"  If  I  came  with  a  peaceful  purpose,  I 
should  tell  you  of  my  adventures  on  sea  and 
land,  but  if,  as  is  more  probable,  I  came 
intent  on  mischief,  I  should  carry  you  on 
board  my  ship  without  consulting  your 
wishes,  and  you  would  be  very  sea-sick  oo 
the  voyage  to  Norway." 

"  How  dreadful !  "  she  cried,  merrfly. 
"  How  fortunate  that  we  did  not  meet  in 
the  eleventh  century !  " 

"  And  who  knows,"  he  reflected  smilingly, 
"  whether  I  may  not  do  the  very  same  thing 
in  the  nineteenth."  But  aloud  he  said, 
while  his  smile  grew  so  irresistible  that  she 
could  not  help  joining,  "  Worse  things  nuy 
happen  to  a  woman  than  being  carried 
away  to  Norway." 

They  were  now  fairly  launched  on  a 
playful  discussion  which  had  yet  seriousness 
enough  in  it  to  make  it  not  wholly  unprofit- 
able. Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dimpleton  ap- 
peared, just  as  the  butler  pushed  back  die 
folding  doors  to  the  dining-room,  di^lay- 
ing  a  table  which  appealed  to  all  BodiD|$ 
senses  at  once,  except  that  of  hearing,  this 
latter  sense  being  kept  steadily  and  agreea- 
bly busy  by  Miss  Dimpleton.  It  required  no 
great  amount  of  insight  to  discover  that  she 
was  the  ruling  genius  of  the  household:  ft*" 
the  quick  way  in  which  she  surveyed  hff 
father's  toilet  as  he  entered,  and  then  sent 
him  an  approving  little  nod,  as  much  as  to 
say  that  he  had  done  nobly,  could  only  1* 
interpreted  to  mean  that  Mr.  Dimpleton*^ 
naturally  too  fond  of  undress,  and  subjected 
himself  to  the  inconvenience  of  frequent 
toilets  out  of  regard  for  his  daughter's  opin- 
ion. The  butler,  too,  betrayed  some  htw 
uneasiness  as  she  paused  to  take  in  the  total 
effect  of  the  table,  and  was  apparently  I^ 
lieved  when  in  the  next  moment  she  *«• 
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ailing  with  evident  amusement  at  one  of 
odill's  remarks. 

Mrs.  Dimpleton  was  that  deplorable 
merican  institution,  the  chronic  invalid. 
le  had  a  pale  and  withered  look,  sighed 
■quently,  as  if  she  thought  that  life  was 
ler  all  a  wearisome  afi&ir,  and  while  speak- 
g  cast  her  eyes  in  an  aimless,  wandering 
ay  up  toward  the  ceiling,  as  if  she  sought 
solution  there  of  the  troubles  which  per- 
exed  her.  She  was  small  and  daintily 
ade,  and  her  features  bore  yet  in  them  a 
ded  memory  of  their  beauty. 
"  Jessie  tells  me  that  you  are  such  a  great 
holar,  Mr.  Bodill,"  she  said,  between  two 
ps  of  the  soup. 

'*  Miss  Dimpleton  is  very  kind  to  say  such 
easant  things  about  me,"  he  answered, 
although  I  hope,  for  her  sake,  that  the 
ecording  Angel  was  off  duty  when  she 
id  it." 

"  You  must  pardon  me  if  I  don't  quite 
iderstand  you,"  sighed  his  hostess.  "  You 
ust  remember  I  am  not  learned  at  all,  like 
>u  and  Jessie." 

"  Mr.  Bodill  only  hints  that  I  have  exag- 
srated  his  scholarship,  mother,"  commented 
[iss  Jessie,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
.ble. 

"  Now,  speaking  of  scholarship,"  Mrs. 
dmpleton  went  on,  as  the  waiter  was  re- 
lOving  the  soup-plates,  "  do  you  know 
»sie,  there"  (she  lowered  her  voice  to  an 
most  confidential  whisper),  "reads  and 
)eaks  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and 
•othic,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  and  I  don*t  know 
3w  many  other  outlandish  tongues.  Her 
acher,  Mr.  Schnabelstein,  told  me  she  was 
le  greatest  genius  he  had  ever  known. 
nd  only  think  of  it,  he  was  a  German  pro- 
ssor,  and  we  paid  him  four  dollars  an  hour. 

le  even  said  that " 

"  Mother,  mother,"  interrupted  Miss  Jes- 
e,  laughingly,  "  I  know  by  your  expression 
lat  you  are  on  your  favorite  theme.  Please 
jn't  tell  Mr.  Bodill  how  that  rogue  Schna- 
*lstein  gave  vent  to  his  imagination  as  a 
leliminary  to  obtaining  from  you  a  loan 
■  two  hundred  dollars.  When  Mr.  Bodill 
ids  out  what  a  poor  blunderer  I  am,  I  shall 
em  positively  ridiculous  to  him,  unless  he 
IS  the  kindness  to  forget  Mr.  Schnabelstein 's 
sincere  praises." 

«*Now,  Mr.  Bodill,"  the  elder  lady  re- 
imed,  unmindful  of  her  daughter's  inter- 
iption,  "  that  is  the  way  she  is  all  the 
ne  whenever  I  say  anything  about  her 
xx)mplishments.  Of  course  I  can't  keep 
sck  of  all  the  languages  she  learns,  but  I 


believe  the  last  one  she  studied  was  the 
Croptic." 

"  The  Croptic  ?  "  repeated  Quintus,  look- 
ing quite  puzzled. 

"Oh,  mother!"  cried  the  daughter,  in 
mock  despair,  in  which  there  was,  however, 
a  note  of  real  annoyance ;  "  I  never  studied 
the  Croptic  language,  nor  the  Coptic,  either. 
Mr.  Bodill,"  she  continued,  turning  to  Quin- 
tus, **  my  mother  imagines  that  whenever 
I  mention  a  thing  I  necessarily  know  it. 
The  other  day  I  was  reading  a  French  essay 
with  some  interesting  references  in  it  to  the 
Copts,  and  in  endeavoring  to  tell  the  sub- 
stance of  it  to  a  friend  who  was  here  the 
other  evening,  I  evidently  gave  the  impres- 
sion to  mother  that  I  was  studying  Coptic.*' 

Mr.  Dimpleton,  who  during  this  conver- 
sation had  maintained  a  severely  neutral 
countenance,  as  if  neither  the  Croptic  nor  the 
Coptic  in  the  least  concerned  him,  now 
raised  his  clean  shaven  chin  out  of  his  stiff 
cravat,  and  inquired,  in  a  hushed  and  sol- 
emn voice,  whether  they  had  lobsters  in 
Norway  ?  Mr.  Bodill,  although  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  question  struck  him  as  very 
ludicrous,  replied  gravely  in  the  affirmative. 
And  were  the  Norwegian  lobsters  very 
good  ?  They  were  excellent,  thank  you. 
And  did  the  natives  of  Norway  dress  in  fur 
all  the  year  round?  No,  they  did  not  when 
they  went  to  bed,  nor  in  the  ball-room,  nor, 
in  fact,  on  any  other  occasion,  except  in 
midwinter,  when  they  were  traveling.  What 
were  the  staples  of  diet  in  Norway  ?  They 
were  bread,  meat,  fish,  milk,  very  much  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world — all  of  which 
seemed  very  wonderful  and  surprising  to  Mr. 
Dimpleton.  Quintus  was  just  beginning  to 
feel  like  a  wild  man  of  Borneo  or  a  polar 
bear  escaped  from  a  menagerie,  when  his 
host  (as  Quintus  suspected,  at  a  hint  from  his 
daughter)  took  pity  on  him,  and  suddenly 
ceased  to  exhibit  his  interest  in  Norway. 
He  had,  of  course,  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  making  himself  very  agree- 
able, and  if  he  had  noticed  the  slight  look 
of  annoyance  in  Miss  Jessie's  face,  would 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it. 


V. 


From  that  day  Bodill  found  his  position 
in  the  house  of  J.  C.  Dimpleton  &  Co.  en- 
tirely changed.  From  a  simple  clerk  he 
became,  in  a  sort  of  half-acknowledged 
way,  the  most  trusted  and  confidential  ad- 
viser of  the  firm.     Manuscripts  vi^ic^  catl* 
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tinually  submitted  for  his  approval,  and  his 
judgment  on  them,  if  positively  expressed, 
was  always  decisive.  The  firm  never  re- 
jected what  he  strongly  recommended,  nor 
accepted  for  publication  what  he  con- 
demned. In  the  case  of  two  or  three  vent- 
uresome undertakings  which  Mr.  Dimple- 
ton  would  not  have  touched  if  Mr.  Bodili  had 
not  thrown  his  influence  in  their  favor,  the 
firm  had  an  opportunity  to  submit  his  intel- 
ligence and  his  commercial  sagacity  to  the 
crucial  test,  and  as  both  prosperity  and  an 
increase  of  dignity  resulted  fi-om  the  vent- 
ure, it  seemed  obvious  to  the  chief  of  the 
house  that  Mr.  Bodili  had  now  fairly  earned 
his  title  to  partnership  in  the  firm.  The 
offer  was  accordingly  made  on  very  favor- 
able conditions,  and,  after  some  hesitation 
on  Bodill's  part,  accepted.  The  thought 
had  sometimes  occiured  to  him  that  it 
might  be  Miss  Jessie's  influence,  rather 
than  his  own  merits,  which  had  so  rap- 
idly advanced  his  fortunes,  and  he  was 
too  proud  to  wish  to  be  indebted  to  any 
one  for  so  substantial  a  favor.  He  con- 
cluded, however,  after  much  meditation, 
that  all  Miss  Jessie  had  done  was  to  fur- 
nish the  opportimity,  which  he  had  himself 
improved. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  all  this 
time  a  constant  visitor  at  Mr.  Dimpleton's 
house.  He  had  completely  captivated  Mrs. 
Dimpleton,  who  was  less  languid  and  more 
confidential  with  him  than  with  any  one 
else.  He  discovered,  to  his  great  amuse- 
ment, that  this  innocent  little  lady  had  a 
decided  taste  for  wicked  French  novels, 
which  she  read  without  the  faintest  sus- 
picion of  their  impropriety.  He  half-divined 
that  she  was  a  little  bit  obtuse,  but  he  would 
not  have  thought  it  possible,  if  his  own  ears 
had  not  convinced  him,  that  any  one  could 
read  the  books  she  read  without  sup- 
plying what  was  left  imexpressed  in  the 
text  or  comprehending  a  single  one  of  the 
veiled  allusions.  He  also  discovered  (what 
was  still  more  amusing)  that  the  daughter 
was,  in  a  measure,  the  guardian  of  her 
mother's  morality ;  and,  indeed,  Mrs.  Dim- 
pleton made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  Miss 
Jessie  hid  away  all  the  novels  which  were 
procured  without  her  permission,  or  read 
them  herself  before  allowing  her  mother  to 
see  them. 

"  She  is  such  a  queer  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Dimpleton,  taking  it  always  for  granted 
that  her  listener  was  no  less  interested  in 
this  inexhaustible  theme  than  she  was  her- 
self.    "  Now,   would    you   believe  it,   Mr. 


Bodili,  when  she  was  a  little  girl  of  six,  $he 
crept  undef  the  bed  one  day  and  lay  there 
crying  because  she  was  not  a  boy.  And 
when  she  was  only  three  years  old,  she 
said  the  cutest  thing  which  ever  I  did  hear. 
She  had  come  in  in  her  litde  night-gown  to 
kiss  me  and  her  father  and  her  uncle  good- 
night, and  when  she  had  gone  the  round  once, 
she  insisted  upon  '  dssing  papa  adain '  and 
then  mamma  once  more,  until  I  was  afraid 
she  was  catching  cold,  and  carried  her  off 
by  main  force  to  her  nursery.  Then  I 
made  her  kneel  down  beside  her  crib  to 
say  her  prayers.  But  the  little  midget  was 
in  a  contrary  mood,  and  refused  to  utter  a 
word.  She  was  so  stubborn  that  I  knew  I 
should  have  to  give  in.  So  I  told  her  just 
to  ask  God  to  make  Jessie  a  better  little 
girl,  and  she  might  go  to  bed.  And  what 
do  you  think  she  did  ?  Down  she  went  on 
her  knees  and  prayed  that  Dod  would  make 
mamma  a  better  litde  mamma.  Now, 
wasn't  that  bright  in  a  child  of  three? 
And  I  assure  you  she  wasn't  ten  yeais 
old  before  she  began  to  correct  my  pro- 
nunciation and  to  look  after  my  clothes, 
as  if  she  had  been  my  mother  and  not  my 
child." 

It  was  chiefly  his  pleasant  laugh,  his 
unobtrusive  politeness,  and,  above  all,  his 
talents  as  a  listener,  which  secured  Quintus 
Mrs.  Dimpleton's  favor.  To  gain  die  ap- 
proval of  the  daughter,  more  pronounced 
qualities  were  required.  Until  she  made  his 
acquaintance,  Miss  Jessie  had  had  no  very 
high  regard  for  men.  Women  were  in  all 
respects  so  much  more  adorable  than  men: 
they  were  attuned  to  a  finer  key.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  theory,  Miss  Jessie  spent 
the  first  twenty-two  years  of  her  life  in  fell- 
ing in  love  with  women,  and  mostly  with 
those  whose  attractions,  to  the  coarse  mas- 
culine vision,  were  imperceptible.  A  man, 
she  had  hitherto  maintained,  was  only  to 
be  tolerated  when  he  was  instructive,  and 
she  had  therefore  selected  her  male  ac- 
quaintance with  sole  reference  to  hero^TJ 
mental  improvement.  Quintus,  too,  she 
had  sought  on  the  same  principle,  because 
she  desired  to  profit  by  his  knowledge  of 
Greek.  And  in  this  she  was  not  disap- 
pointed. The  Norseman,  to  whom  this 
opportunity  of  refreshing  the  delightful  im- 
pressions of  his  college  days  was  ^'cry  wd- 
come,  readily  consented  to  a  course  of 
reading  in  Homer,  and,  from  that  time 
forth,  spent  every  Thursday  evening  with 
Miss  Dimpleton  in  Homeric  discussioo. 
Jessie  began  to  reflect  that  a  man  was,  afiff 
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an,  not  such  an  objectionable  phenomenon 
as  she  had  imagined.  She  had  never,  even 
with  her  most  adorable  female  friends,  had 
such  a  delicious  sense  of  feeling  herself 
completely  understood.  When  Quintus  re- 
counted, with  much  delicacy  of  perception, 
the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  civilization, 
or  pointed  to  the  occult  and  elusive  beauties 
of  the  text,  she  could  not  quite  suppress  the 
thought  that  the  daily  companionship  of 
such  a  man  through  a  long  united  life  was 
the  very  ideal  of  happiness  of  which  she 
had  dreamed. 

When  Quintus  returned  home  about  mid- 
night from  these  Homeric  diversions,  he  al- 
ways found  Tita  cuddled  up  in  a  chair,  wide 
awake  and  excited.  She  was  now  sixteen 
years  old,  and  had  a  room  of  her  own  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hall,  but  she  yet  per- 
sisted in  her  childish  habits,  and  refused  to 
TO  to  sleep  without  her  good-night  kiss. 
Quintus  once,  as  a  joke,  sent  her  one  in  an 
envelope,  before  departing  for  Madison  Ave- 
nue, and  told  her  to  go  to  bed  like  a  sensi- 
ble little  girl;  but  when,  on  reaching  home, 
he  paused  at  her  door  to  listen,  he  heard  a 
sound  of  sobbing  within.  He  was  for  a 
moment  puzzled;  then  he  knocked,  but 
received  no  answer. 

"  Good-night,  Tita  dear,"  he  said ;  "  am 
I  not  to  have  my  good-night  kiss  ?  " 

The  weeping  ceased  immediately  within, 
and  Tita's  voice,  with  a  little  unnatural 
tremor  in  it,  answered : 

"  You  will  find  it  on  your  writing-desk, 
inclosed  in  an  envelope." 

"  She  is  a  child  yet,  God  bless  her,"  mur- 
mured Quintus,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  he 
entered  his  study  and  with  a  meditative 
smile  opened  Tita's  note  witli  the  kiss  duly 
inclosed.  For  better  preservation,  it  was 
wrapped  in  red  tissue-paper.  The  note  read 
as  follows : 

"Quintus  Bodill,  Esq. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Inclosed  please  find  a  good-night 
kiss  from  the  undersigned. 

Yours  truly, 

"T.  HULBERT." 

That "  T.  Hulbert "  was  delicious.  Quin- 
tus flung  himself  back  in  his  chair,  pressed 
the  dear  little  note  to  his  lips,  and  sat 
for  half  an  hour  smiling  the  kind  of 
smile  which  is  not  irreconcilable  with  tear- 
sufiiised  eyes.  Tita's  helpless  and  pathetic 
indignation  reminded  him  of  the  wrath  of 
a  canary-bird,  which  ruffles  up  its  feathers 
and  pecks  away  fearlessly  at  your  fingers. 


imagining  all  the  while  that  it  is  inflicting  a 
dreadful  amount  of  damage.  And  yet  the 
comparison,  in  the  next  moment,  struck  him 
as  ungenerous.  Tita's  feelings,  whether 
they  were  wise  or  foolish,  were  certainly  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  him,  and  it 
was  his  duty  to  exert  himself  to  find  out 
the  cause  even  of  her  strange  caprices. 
That  she,  who  knew  him  so  well,  should 
take  ofifense  at  an  innocent  joke,  seemed 
wholly  incomprehensible.  That  she  ob- 
jected to  his  Homeric  evenings,  and  was 
possibly  jealous  of  Miss  Dimpleton,  whose 
praises  he  had  loudly  spoken  during  all  the 
winter,  was  a  thought  which  did  not  even 
occur  to  him.  For  had  she  not,  on  a  hun- 
dred other  occasions,  urged  him  to  go  to 
theaters  and  clubs  and  to  call  on  friends, 
alleging  always  that  she  was  not  at  all 
lonely,  but  could  spend  her  evenings  de- 
lightfully with  her  books  ?  Had  she  not 
always  been  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  was 
it  possible  that  any  one  could  ever  occupy 
her  place  in  his  affection  ?  Ah,  the  query 
was  absurd.  There  was  no  place  in  his 
heart  for  any  one  but  her.  And  yet,  the 
possibility  of  his  marrying  Miss  Dimpleton 
had  frequently  been  contemplated,  and  how 
could  he,  as  an  honorable  man,  marry  her 
without  giving  her  a  place  at  Tita*s  side 
in  his  heart?  Somehow  Miss  Dimple- 
ton, with  her  clear,  handsome  face,  and  her 
bright  eyes  beaming  with  intellectual  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  sweet,  golden-haired  Tita, 
with  her  vehement  affection  and  her  naughty 
pout,  made  such  a  queer  contrast  that  he 
could  not  think  of  both  in  harmonious  jux- 
taposition as  members  of  the  same  house- 
hold. Here  was  a  problem  which  would 
have  puzzled  the  seven  sages,  provided  the 
seven  sages  ever  were  in  love  and  were  in- 
clined to  bestow  their  affections  in  equal 
divisions  upon  equally  charming  women. 
Quintus,  feeling  his  utter  inability  to  cope 
with  so  large  a  question,  resolved  to  tem- 
porize, and  to  allow  circumstances  as  wide 
a  scope  as  possible  in  shaping  his  destiny. 


VI. 


In  spite  of  his  liberal  politics,  Quintus 
was,  like  most  Norsemen,  a  creature  of 
habit.  Although  his  income  and  position 
would  long  ago  have  warranted  him  in  re- 
moving to  a  more  fashionable  locality,  he 
postponed  the  evil  day  from  year  to  year, 
always  arguing  that,  until  the  time  came  for 
bringing  Tita  out  in  society,  there  was  no 
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cause  for  haste.  He  had  reared  her  ten- 
derly, guarding  her  from  all  evil  influences, 
and  he  dreaded  the  day  when  she  should 
pass  beyond  his  control.  For  ten  years  he 
had  devoted  nearly  ever}'  evening  of  his 
life  to  her  education,  and  had  seen  with 
delight  that  his  approbation  was  dear  to 
her,  and  his  praise  the  highest  reward  of 
efifort.  Besides  the  Hansons  and  the  few 
Norse  families  who  visited  there,  she  knew 
but  few,  and  readily  perceiving  Quintus*s 
superiority  to  those,  she  came  to  look  upon 
him  as  the  ideal  of  human  perfection.  She 
would  not  tolerate  even  an  implied  criti- 
cism of  his  appearance  or  character,  and 
Mrs.  Hanson  incurred  her  lasting  displeas- 
ure by  remarking  that  he  was  greatly  to 
blame  for  keeping  her  so  close,  and  giving 
her  so  little  pleasure.  This  very  thought, 
however,  had  occurred  to  Bodill,  too,  one 
morning  as  he  was  crossing  the  ferry, 
and  he  marveled  at  his  own  stupidity  in 
not  having  thought  of  it  before.  He  re- 
solved on  the  spot  to  procure  Tita  a 
fitting  toilet  for  the  theater,  and  to  take 
her  as  often  as  he  could  spare  an  evening 
to  accompany  her.  Perhaps  she  might 
also  like  to  drive  in  the  Park,  and  if  so, 
there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not, 
when  he  was  not  required  at  the  office. 
Really,  he  had  been  culpably  thought- 
less. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  this  resolution 
was  taken,  that  Tita,  leaning  on  Quintus*s 
arm,  entered  Booth's  Theater,  where  Rig- 
nold  was  at  that  time  playing  "  Henry 
V."  Her  protector,  who  was  as  ignorant 
as  a  babe  as  to  the  effect  of  millinery  upon 
the  female  character,  was  in  a  state  of  ab- 
ject admiration  and  astonishment.  He  had 
always  known  that  Tita  was  beautiful,  but 
he  had  never  known  that  she  was  so  beauti- 
ful. Like  the  peasant  in  the  fairy  tale,  he 
had  unwittingly  been  the  foster-father  of  a 
princess.  Tita  discovered  that  night  (what 
she  had  never  been  aware  of  before)  that 
she  possessed  a  rare  talent — the  talent  for 
luxury.  Poor  Quintus,  who  was  trembling 
lest  he  should  step  on  something  or  tear 
something,  or  in  any  way  damage  the  elab- 
orate effect,  blushed  with  suppressed  agita- 
tion, and  vaguely  wondered  that  the  whole 
audience  did  not  rise  to  its  feet  to  contem- 
plate Tita's  magnificence.  But  as  far  as  he 
could  observe,  there  was  no  one  who  was 
abnormally  excited.  He  was,  however,  too 
absorbed  in  Tita  to  notice  immediately  two 
ladies  in  a  box  not  far  away,  both  of  whom 
had  their  opera-glasses  leveled  toward  where 


he  was  sitting.  Presently  he  became  aware 
that  some  one  was  bowing  to  him,  and 
while  retiuning  the  salutation,  he  discovered 
that  it  was  Miss  Dimpleton  and  her  mother. 
Then  the  thought  flashed  through  his  brain 
that,  although  he  had  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Dimpleton  for  more  than 
a  year,  he  had  never  mentioned  Tita's  name 
to  her.  He  had  at  first  been  restrained  by 
a  fear  that  she  would  look  upon  his  adoption 
of  this  homeless  waif  as  a  quixotic  and 
ridiculous  act,  and  he  knew  that  he  had 
no  tenderer  spot  in  his  heart,  or  one  capable 
of  being  more  cruelly  wounded.  Miss 
Dimpleton  had  in  the  first  period  of  their 
acquaintance  appeared  to  him  as  the  person- 
ification of  pure  reason,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion seemed  by  no  means  ill-grounded  that 
she  might  feel  a  pitying  superiority  to  a  man 
who  was  capable,  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, of  performing  an  irrationally  generous 
deed.  When  he  had  once  established  him- 
self in  her  friendship,  he  discovered  that  he 
had  done  her  injustice,  but  the  very  fact 
that  he  had  delayed  the  revelation  so  long 
was  sure  to  throw  a  false  light  upon  it,  and 
even  arouse  cruel  suspicions.  With  every 
month  that  passed  the  original  mistake  be- 
came more  difficult  to  remedy,  and  Bodill 
became  conscious  of  a  positive  guilt  when- 
ever (as  had  oflen  happened  before  the 
incident  with  the  imprisoned  kiss)  his  little 
girl  came  running  toward  him,  greeting  him 
with  outstretched  arms  and  overwhelming 
him  with  her  vehement  caresses. 

He  moved  a  little  uneasily  in  his  seat  as, 
even  after  the  curtain  had  risen,  he  became 
conscious  of  Miss  Dimpleton's  continued 
scrutiny.  Tita  apparently  aroused  her  curi- 
osity in  an  unusual  degree.  He  began  to 
imagine  all  the  thoughts  that  must  be  pass- 
ing through  her  head, — her  puzzled  defense 
of  his  integrity  and  her  inability  to  harmoni/e 
his  various  statements  about  his  having  no 
female  acquaintances  except  herself  outside 
of  his  home  with  the  presence  of  this  strik- 
ing young  lady  at  his  side.  The  gorgeous 
pageants  on  the  stage  followed  in  quick 
succession,  but  his  imagination  went  on 
an  independent  journey  of  exploration  and 
conjecture,  and  when  the  curtain  rolW 
down  over  the  last  scene,  he  could  haidly 
remember  a  single  phrase  or  incident. 
Tita,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  im- 
mensely entertained.  She  acted  the  wooing 
scene  in  Quintus's  study  afler  they  got  homCj 
and  talked  English  with  a  French  accent, 
a  la  Princess  Catherine,  for  a  week  aAcr. 
Before  they  retired  she  cuiied  up  in  her  chaff 
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and  meditated,  while  Quintus  smoked  his 
cigar.  All  of  a  sudden  she  looked  up  and 
surprised  him  with  this  question,  uttered  in 
a  tone  of  vexed  impatience : 

"  Why  do  people  marry,  Quint  ?  " 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  slowly, 
puffing  a  ring  of  smoke  toward  the  ceiling, 
"  I  suppose  it  is  because  they  would  be 
lonely  if  they  lived  apart." 

"  But  you  and  I  are  not  lonely,  and  yet 
we  are  not  married." 

"  That  is  because  you  and  I  are  so  fond 
of  each  other  that  we  don't  want  to  run 
away  from  each  other,  even  if  we  are  not 
married,"  he  answered,  laughing. 

"  Then  marriage,"  she  went  on,  with  an 
air  of  grappling  earnestly  with  the  question, 
"is  invented  to  keep  people  together  who 
would  like  to  run  away  from  each  other." 

"  Not  exactly  that,  darling,"  he  said,  be- 
coming suddenly  serious,  **  although  that 
is  undeniably  an  office  whicli  marriage  is 
frequently  made  to  perform." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  meant  for,  then,  Quint  ?  " 

**  It  is  intended  to  bind  people  more 
closely  together  who  love  each  otlier  dearly." 

"  Then  why  don*t  you  and  I  marry. 
Quint  ?     We  love  each  other  dearly." 

She  had  come  close  up  to  him  and  put 
her  arms  coaxingly  about  his  neck,  as  if  she 
were  begging  him  for  a  new  dress  or  bonnet. 

"  That  is  a  thing  which  you  don't  under- 
stand yet,  my  sweet  child,"  he  replied,  a 
little  tremulously  (for  somehow  the  question, 
uttered  so  innocently,  touched  him  deeply), 
"but  you  will  know  some  day,  when  you 
are  older." 

"  Yes,  I  do  know  too,"  she  cried,  with 
sudden  vehemence.  "It  is  because  you 
love  Miss  Dimpleton  more  than  you  do  me." 

And,  bursting  into  tears,  she  rushed  out 
of  the  room. 

The  scales  had  at  last  fallen  from  Quintus's 
eyes.  He  now  wondered  that  he  had  been 
so  persistently  blind.  Tita  was  jealous  of 
Miss  Dimpleton,  not  because  she  knew 
what  love  was,  but  from  a  childish,  un- 
reasoning impulse,  as  any  pet  animal  is 
jealous  if  another  threatens  to  usurp  its 
place.  The  situation  was  getting  more 
complicated  than,  in  his  Norse  simplicity, 
Quintus  had  ever  anticipated. 


VII. 


The  next  day — it  was  a  gray  and  frosty 
inoming  in  February — a  very  unusual  thing 
luq>pened.     Tita  did  not  make  her  appear- 


ance at  breakfast,  and  replied,  to  Quintus's 
anxious  inquiries  at  her  door,  that  she  had 
a  headaclie.  When  he  returned  in  the  even- 
ing, she  had  apparently  recovered  from  her 
indisposition ;  but  some  strange,  new  spirit 
had  taken  possession  of  her,  and  he  had  to 
rub  his  eyes  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not  mis- 
taken as  to  her  identity.  She  received  him, 
not  with  her  old  impulsive  caresses,  but 
with  a  stately  grace  which  was  in  keeping 
with  yesterday's  train,  but  not  with  to-day's 
shorter  skirts.  She  presided  at  table  with  a 
dignity  which  was  superb,  and  to  his  won- 
dering gazes  she  responded  with  politely 
questioning  smiles,  as  if  she  did  not  quite 
comprehend  tlie  reason  for  his  astonishment 
Quintus  was  sincerely  puzzled,  and  would 
have  felt  justified  in  being  angry,  if  Tita 
had  not  looked  so  ravishing  just  then  in 
her  offended  dignity,  with  her  beautiful, 
rebellious  curls  making  a  golden  frame 
about  her  sweet,  dimpled  face.  Dignity  in 
a  countenance  of  this  type,  though  to  the 
]>ossessor  it  is  undoubtedly  very  impressive, 
has  rarely  been  known  to  alarm  outsiders. 
Tita,  however,  was  ignorant  of  this  fact  of 
natural  history,  and  therefore  persisted  until 
bed-time  in  her  majestic  demeanor,  while 
Quintus  smoked  in  brooding  discontent 
For  there  were  other  things  than  Tita's 
caprices  which  troubled  him.  The  next 
day  would  be  Thursday,  and  he  would  be 
obliged  to  meet  Miss  Dimpleton,  and  prob- 
ably to  offer  her  an  explanation.  Then  the 
foolishly  guarded  secret  would  at  last  be 
revealed,  and  very  likely,  when  Tita  was 
brought  out,  Miss  Dimpleton  would  prove 
herself  a  kind  and  valuable  friend  to  her. 
And  with  this  consoling  reflection  he  hung 
his  meerschaum  (a  hollow  and  fiightfully 
inflated  Turk  whom  Tita  had  named  the 
Eastern  Question)  in  its  proper  comer  on 
the  wall,  and,  finding  mademoiselle's  chair 
empty,  retired  to  bed.  But  he  scarcely 
divined  what  the  morrow  had  in  store  for 
him.  And  yet,  the  sun  had  a  singularly 
ominous  look  as  it  shone,  small  and  remote, 
through  the  river  fog  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. On  reaching  the  office,  Quintus  met 
Hanson  coming  out  from  his  chief's  private 
room.  It  was  rather  unusual  for  Mr.  Dim- 
pleton to  arrive  so  early,  and  still  more  un- 
usual for  him  to  have  private  interviews 
with  Hanson.  However,  life  was  at  best  a 
humdrum  affair,  and  would  be  still  more  so 
if  a  man  were  not  at  liberty  to  do  things 
which  his  neighbors  might  regard  as  eccen- 
tric. With  this  and  similar  sophistries^ 
Quintus  strove  to  soothe  Vd^Uo>^\&^^^\tv\&^ 
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while  with  absent-minded  haste  he  tore  open 
the  envelopes  of  his  business  correspond- 
ence and,  with  sudden  and  unaccountable 
pauses,  as  if  he  had  lost  the  thread  of  his 
thought,  gave  directions  to  the  clerks  who 
came  to  receive  his  orders.  A  few  moments 
after  Hanson's  departure,  Mr.  Dimi)leton, 
without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  Bodill 
as  he  passed,  called  for  his  carriage  and 
drove  away,  and  about  two  hours  later,  a 
messenger  boy  handed  him  a  note  from  Miss 
Jessie,  in  which  she  announced,  in  the  most 
coldly  formal  manner,  that  she  would  be 
obliged  henceforth  to  discontinue  her  Ho- 
meric studies,  and  that  she  would  accord- 
ingly make  no  further  demand  upon  his 
valuable  time.  About  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  head  of  the  finn  returned 
and  sent  a  clerk  to  Quintus's  desk,  request- 
ing that  Mr.  Bodill  would  favor  him  with  a 
moment's  interview.  The  door  of  the  pri- 
vate office  was  carefully  locked  when  he 
had  entered,  and  Mr.  Dimpleton,  with  an 
icy  solemnity  which  seemed  to  make  a  per- 
ceptible change  in  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  motioned  him  to  a  chair  and  seated 
himself  on  the  lounge  opposite. 

"  I  offered  you  a  partnership  in  this 
firm,  Mr.  Bodill,"  he  began,  abruptly,  "  un- 
der the  impression  that  you  were  a  man 
of  excellent  habits  and  character— a  Chris- 
tian man  and  a  man  of  honor.  This  firm, 
sir,  has  always  prided  itself  on  the  blame- 
less Christian  character  of  its  members. 
Now,  I  am  well  aware  that,  from  the  Old 
World  point  of  view,  the  offense  of  which 
you  have  been  guilty  is  a  venial  one,  and 
would  there  probably  not  interfere  seriously 
with  your  social  standing " 

"  And  perhaps,  sir,"  interrupted  Quintus, 
springing  to  his  feet,  while  his  face  burned 
with  indignation,  "  you  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  inform  me  of  what  offense  I  have 
been  guilty  ?  " 

**  I  had  a  higher  respect  for  you  than 
that,  Mr.  Bodill,"  retorted  Mr.  Dimpleton, 
in  a  slightly  impatient  tone,  as  if  to  say  that 
it  was  of  no  use  to  contest  his  facts,  which 
were  beyond  dispute.  "  Then  you  plead 
ignorance  of  your  guilt,  do  you  ?  Well,  sir, 
to  a  gentleman  of  your  principles,  very 
likely,  it  does  not  assume  the  character  of 
guilt.  But,  since  you  insist  upon  it,  I  have 
no  objection  to  informing  you  that  I  refer 
to  the  fact  that,  although  unmarried,  you 
have  a  daughter,  as  I  am  told,  nearly  six- 
teen years  old.  And,  knowing  well  how 
my  family  and  I  would  look  upon  this 
Circumstance,  you  have  carefiilly  guarded 


your  tongue,  and  never  in  our  presence 
made  the  faintest  allusion  to  her  existence.** 

"  And  who  told  you,  sir,  that  I  have  a 
daughter?"  inquired  Quintus,  now  no 
longer  in  anger,  but  with  calm  disdain. 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence  who  told  me. 
However,  if  it  can  gratify  you  to  know,  it 
was  a  man  who  has  every  means  of  know- 
ing your  life,  both  previous  to  your  arrival 
in  this  country  and  after.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  refer  to  Mr.  Hanson." 

"  And  did  Mr.  Hanson  tell  you  that  Tita 
was  my  daughter  ?  "  cried  Quintus,  opening 
his  eyes  wide  in  astonishment. 

"  He  said  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  she  was  your  daughter,  and  (hat  you 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  home.  Your 
father,  he  said,  is  very  irascible, — but  it  is 
needless  to  recount  what  you  know  so  well 
Moreover,  he  added  a  great  deal  of  corrob- 
orative evidence  which  would  make  it  use- 
less for  you  to  deny." 

"  In  that  case,  Mr.  Dimpleton,"  ^^ 
sponded  Quintus,  with  the  utmost  dignity, 
"  I  suppose  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you— 
assuredly  it  would  to  me — if  our  business 
connection  were  dissolved,  the  sooner  the 
better.  If  you  can  take  the  word  of  a 
former  groom  of  my  father's,  who,  more- 
over, offers  you  nothing  but  conjectures 
and  impressions,  and  refuse  even  to  hear 
my  defense,  then  my  respect  for  you  suffers 
as  severely  as  yours,  according  to  your 
statement,  has  for  me." 

"  I  have  anticipated  this  proposition,"  re- 
marked the  publisher,  coolly,  "and  here  is 
my  check  for  the  amount  which  is  due  to 
you  as  your  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
business." 

Bodill,without  even  glancing  at  the  check, 
put  it  in  his  pocket-book,  and  bowing  stiffly 
took  his  leave.  For  several  hours  he  saun- 
tered aimlessly  up  one  street  and  down 
another,  rode  from  sheer  weariness  on 
the  street  cars  to  Central  Park  and  back 
again  to  the  City  Hall,  dined  absent- 
mindedly  at  a  restaurant,  and  finally,  be- 
fore the  accustomed  hour  for  his  return 
home  had  arrived,  crossed  the  ferr>'  to 
Jersey  City.  He  feared  to  encounter  Tita's 
questioning  eyes,  and  sincerely  hoped  that 
her  dignified  mood  of  yesterday  would 
prove  something  more  than  a  fleeting  ca- 
price, as  in  that  c:ase  he  might  succeed  in 
fortifying  his  heart  against  compromising 
confessions.  If  Tita  was  stately,  he  might 
be  distant,  and  they  might  avoid  affection- 
ate collisions  which  would  inevitably  k*^ 
not  to  the  revelation  of  the  truth,  for  that 
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have  been  impossible,  but  to  much 
ed  and  ingeDious  deception,  winch,  to 
scientious  man  like  Quintus,  was 
ly  less  unpleasant.  He  had  hardly 
d  his  study,  however,  before  he 
d  that  the  latter  alternative  would 
rented  to  him.  Tita,  who  was  yet 
g  the  Queen  Titania  (as  Quintus 
lumorously  designated  her  majestic 
no  sooner  discovered  the  look  of 
less  and  trouble  which  shimmered 
;h  the  hypocritical  cheerfulness  of  his 
lan  she  forgot  her  studiously  prepared 
and  rushing  forward,  became  once 
the  old  vehement,  childish,  and  ador- 
■ita. 

uint,  Quint,"  she  cried ;  "  what  have 
>een  doing  to  you  ?  And  to-night 
r  Homeric  evening,  too.  And  yet 
■me  home  so  early.  Has  Miss  Dim- 
been  bad  to  you.  Quint  ?  I  never 
ke  her  if  she  has," 


"  No,  child,"  he  answered,  taking  die 
lovely  face  between  his  hands  and  lussing 
it.  "  I  am  only  a  little  tired,  and  would 
like  a  long,  peaceful  smoke." 

"  But  you  can't  have  it.  Quint,"  persisted 
Tita,  giving  her  head  a  decisive  little  shake, 
and  looking,  with  her  hair  drawn  over 
her  forehead,  like  a  determined  little  Shet- 
land pony  who  is  conscious  that  its  perver- 
sity is  not  altogether  unbecoming.  "  Some- 
thing has  gone  wrong  to-day,  and  you  will 
have  no  peace  until  I  know  what  it  is." 

But  Quintus  would  only  give  her  fables 
for  facts,  and  she  retired  with  the  conviction 
that  Quintus  had  proposed  to  Miss  Dimple- 
ton  and  had  been  refused.  But  what  a 
monster  Miss  Dimpleton  must  be,  to  refuse 
Quintus  I  In  her  indignadon  at  such  iniq- 
uity, Tita  even  forgot  to  congratulate  her- 
self upon  the  removal  of  a  dangerous  rivaL 
She  felt  too  sad  on  Quintus's  account  to  be 
glad  on  her  own. 


THE  RIVER  INN. 

The  night  is  black  and  drear 

Of  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

Two  guests  to  the  river  inn 

Come,  from  the  wide  world's  bound : 

One  with  clangor  and  din. 

The  other  without  a  sound. 

Now  hurry,  servants  and  hostl 

Get  the  best  that  your  cellars  boast: 

White  be  the  sheets  and  fine. 

And  the  fire  on  the  hearth-stone  bright. 

Pile  the  wood,  and  spare  not  the  wine, 

And  call  him  at  morning-light. 

But  where  is  the  silent  guest  ? 
In  what  chamber  shall  she  rest  ? 
In  this  ?    Should  she  not  go  higher  ? 
Tis  damp,  and  the  fire  is  gone. 
You  need  not  kindle  the  fire. 
You  need  not  call  her  at  dawn. 

Next  mom  he  sallied  forth 
On  his  journey  to  the  North ; 
Oh,  bright  the  sunlight  shone 
Through  boughs  that  the  breezes  stir, 
But  for  her  was  lifted  a  stone. 
Under  the  church-yard  fir. 


A   RAINY   DAY  WITH   UNCLE   REMUS. 


(evening.) 


XI. 


HOW    MR.    ROOSTER   LOST    HIS   DINNER. 

The  afternoon  wore  on  and  the  rain  con- 
tinued to  fall.  In  some  mysterious  way,  as 
it  seemed  to  the  little  boy,  the  gloom  of 
twilight  fastened  itself  upon  the  dusky 
clouds,  and  the  great  trees  without,  and  the 
dismal  perspective  beyond,  gradually  be- 
came one  with  the  darkness.  Uncle  Remus 
had  thoughtfully  placed  a  tin  pan  under  a 
leak  in  the  roof,  and  the  drip-drip-drip  of 
the  water,  as  it  fell  in  the  resonant  vessel, 
made  a  not  unmusical  accompaniment  to 
the  storm. 

The  old  man  fumbled  around  under  his 
bed  and  presently  dragged  forth  a  large  bag 
filled  with  lightwood  knots,  which,  with  an 
instinctive  economy  in  this  particular  direc- 
tion, he  had  stored  away  for  an  emergency. 
A  bright  but  flickering  flame  was  the  result 
of  this  timely  discovery,  and  the  effect  it 
produced  was  quite  in  keeping  with  all 
the  surrounding.  The  rain,  and  wind,  and 
darkness  held  sway  without,  while  within, 
the  unsteady  lightwood  blaze  seemed  to 
rhyme  with  the  drip-drip-drip  in  the  pan. 
Sometimes  the  shadow  of  Uncle  Remus, 
as  he  leaned  over  the  hearth,  would  tower 
and  fill  the  cabin,  and  again,  it  would  fade 
and  disappear  among  the  swaying  and 
swinging  cobwebs  that  curtained  the  rafters. 

"  Wen  bed-time  come,  honey,"  said  Uncle 
Remus,  in  a  soothing  tone,  "  ill  des  snatch 
down  yo*  pa  buggy  umbrell*  fum  up  dar  in 
de  comder,  en  I'll  take*n*  take  you  und*  my 
arm  en  set  you  down  on  Miss  Sally  h*a'th 
des  ez  dry  en  ez  wom  ez  a  rat*-nes*  inside  a 
fodder-stack." 

At  this  juncture,  Tildy,  the  house-girl, 
rushed  in  out  of  the  rain  and  darkness  with 
a  water-proof  cloak  and  an  umbrella,  and 
annoimced  her  mission  to  the  little  boy 
without  taking  time  to  catch  her  breath. 

"Miss  Sally  say  you  gotter  come  right 
'long,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Kaze  she  skeered 
lightnin'  gwine  strike  Voun*  in  yer  'mongs* 
deze  high  trees  someVs." 

Uncle  Remus  rose  from  his  stooping  post- 
ure in  front  of  the  hearth  and  assumed  a 
threatening  attitude. 


"  Well,  is  anybody  year  de  beat  er  dat!" 
was  his  indignant  exclamation.  '*  Look 
yer,  gal !  don't  you  come  foolin'  'longer  me 
— now,  don't  you  do  it.  Kaze  ef  you  does, 
I'll  take'n'  hit  you  a  clip  w'at'll  put  you  ter 
bed  'fo'  bed-time  comes.     Dat's  w'at ! " 

"  Lawdy !  w'at  I  done  gone  en  done  tei 
Unk'  Remus,  now  ?  "  asked  'Tildy,  wth  a 
great  affectation  of  innocent  ignorance. 

"  I'm  gwineter  put  on  my  coat  en  take 
dat  ar  umbrell',  en  I'm  gwine  right  straight 
up  ter  de  big  house  en  ax  Miss  Sally  ef  she 
sont  dat  kinder  wud  down  yer,  w'en  she 
know  dat  chile  sittin*  yere  'longer  me.  I'm 
gwineter  ax  her,"  continued  Uncle  Remus, 
"  en  ef  she  aint  sont  dat  wud,  den  I'm 
gwineter  fetch  myse'f  back.  Now,  you  des 
watch  my  motions." 

"  Well,  I  year  Miss  Sally  say  she  'feard 
lightnin*  gwineter  strike  some'r's  on  de 
place,"  said  'Tildy,  in  a  tone  which  mani- 
fested her  willingness  to  compromise  all 
differences,  "  en  den  I  axt  'er  kin  I  come 
down  yer,  en  den  she  say  I  better  bring  deze 
yer  cloak  en  pairsol." 

"  Now  you  dun  brung  um,"  responded 
Uncle  Remus,  "  you  des  better  put  um  in 
dat  cheer  over  dar,  en  take  yo'se'f  off 
Thunner  mighty  ap'  ter  hit  close  ter  whar 
deze  yer  slick-head  niggers  is." 

But  the  little  boy  finally  prevailed  upon 
the  old  man  to  aUow  'Tildy  to  remain,  and 
after  a  while  he  put  matters  on  a  peace  foot- 
ing by  inquiring  if  roosters  crowed  at  night 
when  it  was  raining. 

"  Dat  dey  duz,"  responded  Uncle  Remus. 
"  Wet  er  dry,  dey  flops  der  wings  en  wakes 
up  all  de  neighbors.  I^w,  bless  my  soul!" 
he  exclaimed,  suddenly,  "  w'at  make  I  done 
gone  en  fergit  'bout  Mr.  Rooster!" 

"  What  about  him  ?  "   inquired  the  littk 

boy. 

"  One  time,  'way  back  yundcr,"  saw 
Uncle  Remus,  knocking  the  ashes  off  hi* 
hands  and  knees,  "  dey  wuz  two  plantations 
right  'longside  er  wunner  n'er,  en  on  bofe 
er  deze  plantations  wuz  a  whole  passdcf 
fowls.  Dey  wuz  mighty  sociable  in  dem 
days,  en  it  tu'n  out  dat  de  fowls  on  one 
plantation  gun  a  party,  w'ich  dey  soot  out 
der  invites  ter  de  fowls  on  de  't'cr  plantatioo. 

"  W'en  de  day  corae,  Mtc  Rooster,  he 
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low  his  hawn,  he  did,  en  'semble  um  all  | 
•rgedder,  en  atter  dey  'serable  dey  got  in 
ne.     Mr.  Rooster,  he  tuck   de  head,   en 
tter  'im  come  ole  lady  Hen  en  Miss  Pullet,  : 
n  den  dar  wuz  Mr.  Peafowl,  en  Mr.  Tuk-  j 
ey  Gobbler,  en  Miss  Guinny  Hen,  en  Miss  | 
^uddle    Duck,  en   all  de   balance  un  um. 
)ey  start  off  sorter  raggedy,  but  'twa'n't 
)ng  *fo*  dey  all    kotch    de   step,  en  den 
ey  march   down   by  de  spring,  up  thoo 
e  hoss-lot  en  'cross  by  de  gin-house,  en 
wa*n*t  long  'fo*  dey  git  ter  whar  de  frolic 
/uz. 

"  Dey  dance,  en  dey  play,  en  dey  sing, 
io'  'speshually  did  dey  play  en  sing  dat 
r  song  w*ich  it  run  on  like  dis : 

"  •  Come  under,  come  under, 

My  honey,  my  love,  my  own  true  love; 
My  heart  bin  a-wecpin' 

*Way  down  in  Galilee.* 

"  Dey  wuz  gwine  on  dis  away,  havin'  der 
nusements,  w'en,  bimeby,  ole  Mr.  Peafowl, 
e  got  on  de  comb  er  de  bam  en  blow  de 
inner-hawn.  Dey  all  wash  der  face  en 
an's  in  de  back-po*ch,  en  den  dey  went  in 
!r  dinner.  W*en  dey  git  in  dar,  dey  don*t 
;e  nothin'  on  de  table  but  a  great  big  pile 
r  co'n-bread.  De  pones  was  pile  up  on 
ones,  en  on  de  top  wuz  a  great  big  ash- 
ake.  Mr.  Rooster,  he  look  at  dis  en  he 
I'n  up  his  nose,  en  bimeby,  atter  w'ile,  out 
e  strut.  Ole  Miss  Guinny  Hen,  she 
'atchin'  Mr.  Rooster  motions,  en  w*en  she 
%  dis,  she  take'n*  squall  out,  she  did  : 

"  *  Pot-rack !  pot -rack  !  Mr.  Rooster  gone 
ack4  Pot-rack!  pot-rack!  Mr.  Rooster 
one  back !  * 

"  Wid  dat  dey  all  make  a  great  ter-do. 
liss  Hen  en  Miss  Pullet,  dev  cackle  en 
luall,  Mr.  Gobbler,  he  gobble,  en  Miss 
'uddle  Duck,  she  shake  *er  tail  en  say 
uickity -quack.  But  Mr.  Rooster,  he  ruffle 
p  his  cape,  en  march  on  out. 

"  Dis  sorter  put  a  damper  on  de  yuthers, 
ut  fo*  Mr.  Rooster  git  outer  sight  en 
ear'n'  dey  went  ter  wuk  on  de  pile  w'at 
Tiz  'patiently  co*n-bread,  en,  lo  en  beholes, 
n'need  dem  pone  er  bread  wuz  a  whole 
assel  er  meat  en  greens,  en  bake*  tatcrs,  en 
He'  turnips.  Brer  Rooster,  he  year  de  la- 
ics makin'  great  'miration,  en  he  stop  en 
K)k  thoo  de  crack,  en  dar  he  see  all  de 
oin's  en  fixin's.  He  feel  mip:hty  bad,  Mr. 
looster  did,  w'en  he  see  all  dis,  en  de 
uther  fowls  dey  holler  en  axt  *im  fer  ter 
Dme  back,  en  his  craw,  likewise,  it  up'n' 
K  *im,  but  he  mighty  biggity  en  stuck  up, 
a  he  strut  off,  crowin'  ez  he  go ;  but  de 
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'speunce  er  dat  time  done  las*  him  en  all  er 
his  fambly  down  ter  dis  day.  En  you 
neenter  take  my  wud  for*t,  ne*r,  kaze  ef 
you'll  des  keep  yo'  eye  open  en  watch, 
you'll  kitch  a  glimpse  er  old  Mr.  Rooster 
folks  scratchin*  whar  dey  sj^ecks  ter  fine 
der  rations,  en  mor*n  dat,  dey'll  scratch  wid 
der  rations  in  plain  sight.  Sence  dat  time, 
dey  aint  none  er  de  Mr.  Roosters  bin  fool* 
by  dat  w'at  dey  see  on  top.  Dey  aint  res* 
twel  dey  see  w'at  und*  dar.  Dey'll  scratch 
spite  er  all  creation." 

"  Dat's  de  Lord's  truth ! "  said  'Tildy, 
with  unction.  "  I  done  seed  um  wid  my 
own  eyes.     Dat  I  is."      , 

This  was  '  Tildy's  method  of  renewing 
peaceful  relations  witii  Uncle  Remus,  but 
the  old  man  was  disposed  to  resist  the 
attempt. 

"  You  better  be  up  yander  washin'  up 
dishes,  stidder  hoppin'  down  yer  wid  er 
whole  packet  er  stuff  w'at  Miss  Sally  aint 
dreamp  er  say  in'." 


XII. 


MR.  RABBIT   BREAKS    UP   A    LUNCH-PARTY. 

As  LONG  as  Uncle  Remus  allowed  'Tildy 
to  remain  in  the  cabin,  the  little  boy  was 
not  particularly  interested  in  preventing  the 
perfunctory  abuse  which  the  old  man  might 
feel  disposed  to  bestow  upon  the  compla- 
cent girl.  The  truth  is,  the  child's  mind 
was  occupied  with  the  episode  in  the  story 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Ram  which  treats  of  the 
style  in  which  this  romantic  old  wag  put 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolf  to  flight  by  playing  a 
tune  upon  his  fiddle.  The  little  boy  was 
particularly  struck  with  this  remarkable 
feat,  as  many  a  youngster  before  him  had 
been,  and  he  made  bold  to  recur  to  it 
again  by  asking  Uncle  Remus  for  all  the 
details.  It  was  plain  to  the  latter  that  the 
child  regarded  Mr.  Ram  as  the  typical 
hero  of  all  the  animals,  and  this  was  by  no 
means  gratifying  to  the  old  man.  He  an- 
swered tlie  little  boy's  questions  as  well  as 
he  could,  and,  when  nothing  more  remained 
to  be  said  about  Mr.  Ram,  he  settled  him- 
self back  in  his  chair  and  resumed  the  curi- 
ous history  of  Brother  Rabbit; 

"  Co'se  Mr.  Ram  mighty  smart  man.  I 
aint  'spute  dat ;  but  needer  Mr.  Ram  ner 
yet  Mr.  Lam  is  soon  creeturs  like  Brer  Rab- 
bit. Mr.  Benjermun  Ram,  he  tuck'n'  skeer 
off  Brer  Wolf  en  his  ole  'oman  wid  his  fiddle, 
but,  bless  yo'  soul,  ole  Brer  Rabbit  he  gone 
en  done  wuss'n  dat." 
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"  What  did  Brother  Rabbit  do  ?  "  asked 
the  little  boy. 

"  One  time,"  said  Uncle  Remus,  "  Brer 
Fox,  he  tuck'n*  ax  some  er  de  yuther  creet- 
urs  ter  his  house.  He  ax  Brer  B'ar,  en 
Brer  Wolf,  en  Brer  'Coon,  but  he  aint  ax 
Brer  Rabbit.  All  de  same,  Brer  Rabbit  got 
win*  un  it,  en  he  'low  dat  ef  he  don't  go,  he 
speck  he  have  much  fun  ez  de  nex'  man. 

"  De  creeturs  w'at  git  de  invite,  dey  tuck*n' 
'semble  at  Brer  Fox  house,  en  Brer  Fox,  he 
ax  um  in  en  got  um  cheers,  en  dey  sot  dar 
en  laugh  en  talk,  twel,  bimeby.  Brer  Fox, 
he  fotch  out  a  bottie  er  dram  en  lay  'er  out 
on  de  side-bode,  en  den  he  sorter  step  back 
en  say,  sezee: 

"  *  Des  step  up,  gentermens,  en  he'p  yo*- 
se'f,'  en  you  better  b'lieve  dey  he'p  derse'f. 

"W'iles  dey  wuz  drinkin'  en  drammin' 
en  gwine  on,  w'at  you  speck  Brer  Rabbit 
doin*  ?  You  des  well  make  up  yo'  min'  dat 
Brer  Rabbit  monst'us  busy,  kaze  he  'uz 
sailin'  'roun'  fixin'  up  his  tricks.  Long 
time  'fo'  dat,  Brer  Rabbit  had  bin  at  a 
bobbycue  whar  dey  wuz  a  muster,  en  w'iles 
all  de  folks  'uz  down  at  de  spring  eatin' 
dinner.  Brer  Rabbit  he  crope  up  en  run  off 
wid  wunner  de  drums.  Dey  wuz  a  big 
drum  en  a  little  drum,  en  Brer  Rabbit,  he 
snatch  up  de  litdes'  one  en  run  home. 

"  Now,  den,  w'en  he  year  'bout  de  yuther 
creeturs  gwine  ter  Brer  Fox  house,  w'at  do 
Brer  Rabbit  do  but  git  out  dis  rattlin*  drum 
en  make  his  way  down  de  road  todes  whar 
dey  is.  He  tuck  dat  drum,"  continued 
Uncle  Remus,  with  great  elation  of  voice 
and  manner,  "  en  he  went  down  de  road 
todes  Brer  Fox  house,  en  he  make  'er  talk 
like  thunner  mix  up  wid  hail.  Hit  talk  like 
dis: 

"  ^  Diddybumy  diddybum,  diddybiim-bum- 
bum — diddybum  ! ' 

"  De  creeturs,  dey  'uz  a-drinkin',  en  a- 
drammin',  en  a-gwine  on  at  a  terrible  rate, 
en  dey  aint  year  de  racket,  but,  all  de  same, 
yer  come  Brer  Rabbit : 

"  *  Diddybum,  diddybum^  diddybum-bum- 
bum — diddybum  / ' 

"  Bimeby  Brer  'Coon,  w'ich  he  allers  got 
one  year  hung  out  fer  de  news,  he  up'n'  ax 
Brer  Yo\  w'at  dat,  en  by  dat  time  all  de 
creeturs  stop  en  lissen ;  but,  all  de  same,  yer 
come  Brer  Rabbit : 

"  *  Diddybum,  diddybum,  diddybum-bum- 
bum — diddybum  I ' 

"De  creeturs  dey  keep  on  lis'nin',  en 
Brer  Rabbit  keep  on  gittin'  nigher,  twel, 
bimeby.  Brer  'Coon  reach  under  de  cheer 
fer  his  hat,  en  say,  sezee : 


"  *  Well,  gents,  I  speck  I  better  be  gwine. 
I  tole  my  ole  *oman  dat  I  wont  be  gone  a 
minnit,  en  yer  'tis  'way  'long  in  de  day.' 

"  Wid  dat  Brer  'Coon,  he  skip  out,  but  he 
aint  git  much  fudder  dan  de  back  gate,  'fo* 
yer  come  all  de  yuther  creeturs  like  dey  'uz 
runnin'  a  foot-race,  en  ole  Brer  Fox  wuz 
wukkin'  in  de  lead." 

" Dar,  now! "  exclaimed  Tildy,  with  great 
fervor. 

"  Yasser !  dar  dey  wuz,  en  dar  dey  went," 
continued  Uncle  Remus.  "  Dey  tuck  nigh 
cuts,  en  dey  scramble  over  wunner  n'er,  en 
dey  aint  res'  twel  dey  git  in  de  bushes. 

"  Ole  Brer  Rabbit,  he  came  on  down  de 
road — diddybum^  diddybum,  diddybum-bum- 
bum— en  bless  gracious !  w'en  he  git  ter 
Brer  Fox  house  dey  aint  nobody  dar. 
Brer  Rabbit  is  dat  owdacious,  dat  he  hunt 
all  'roun'  twel  he  fine  de  a'r-hole  erde  drum, 
en  he  put  his  mouf  ter  dat  en  sing  out,  sezee: 

**  *  Is  dey  anybody  home  ? '  en  den  he 
answer  hisse'f,  sezee :  *  Law,  no,  honey- 
folks  all  gone.' 

"Wid  dat,  ole  Brer  Rabbit  break  loose 
en  laugh,  he  did,  fit  ter  kill  hisse'f,  en  den 
he  slam  Brer  Fox  fi-ont  gate  wide  open,  en 
march  up  ter  de  house.  W'en  he  git  dar, 
he  kick  de  do'  open  en  hail  Brer  Fox,  but 
nobody  aint  dar,  en  Brer  Rabbit  he  walk 
in  en  take  a  cheer,  en  make  hisse'f  at  home 
wid  puttin'  his  foots  on  de  sofy  en  spittin' 
on  de  flo'. 

"  Brer  Rabbit  aint  sot  dar  long  'fo'  he 
ketch  a  whiff  er  de  dram " 

"  You  year  dat  ?  "  exclaimed  Tildy,  vn^ 
convulsive  admiration. 

" — 'Fo'  he  ketch  a  whiff  er  de  dram,  en 
den  he  see  it  on  de  side-bode,  en  he  step 
up  en  drap  'bout  a  tumbeler  full  some'is 
down  in  de  neighb'oods  er  de  goozle. 
Brer  Rabbit  mighty  like  some  folks  I  knows. 
He  tuck  one  tumbeler  full,  en  'twa'n't  long 
'fo'  he  tuck  'n'er'n,  en  w'en  a  man  do  dis 
away,"  continued  Uncle  Remus,  somewhat 
apologetically,  "  he  bleedz  ter  git  dramray." 

"  Truth,  too ! "  said  'Tildy,  by  way  of 
hearty  confirmation. 

"All  dis  time  de  yuther  creeturs  wu2 
down  in  de  bushes  lissenin'  fer  de  didJr- 
bum,  en  makin'  ready  fer  ter  light  out  to 
dar  at  de  drop  uv  a  hat.  But  dey  aint  year 
no  mo'  fuss,  en  bimeby  Brer  Fox,  he  say  he 
gwine  back  en  look  atter  his  plunder,  en  de 
yuther  creeturs  say  dey  b'leeve  dc}''ll  go 
'long  wid  'im.  Dey  start  out,  dey  did,  cd 
dey  crope  todes  Brer  Fox  house,  but  dey 
crope  mighty  keerful,  en  I  boun'  cf  soln^ 
body'd  'a'  shuck  a  bush,  dera  ar  crectun'od 
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a  nat'ally  to*  up  de  ye'th  gittin*  'way  fum 
dar.  Yit  dey  still  aint  year  no  fuss,  en  dey 
keep  on  creepin*  twel  dey  git  in  de  house. 

"  Wen  dey  git  in  dar,  de  fus'  sight  dey  see 
wtiz  ole  Brer  Rabbit  stannin'  up  by  de  dram- 
bottle  mixin'  up  a  toddy,  en  he  waf'n't  so 
stiflf-kneed  n*er,  kaze  he  sorter  swage  fum 
side  ter  side,  en  he  look  like  he  mighty  lim- 
bersome,  w'ich,  goodness  knows,  a  man 
bleedz  ter  be  limbersome  w*en  he  drink  dat 
kinder  licker  w'at  Brer  Fox  perwide  fer  dem 
creeturs. 

"  W*en  Brer  Fox  see  Brer  Rabbit  makin' 
free  wid  his  doin's  dat  away,  w*at  you  speck 
he  do  ?  "  inquired  Uncle  Remus,  with  the 
air  of  one  seeking  general  information. 

"  I  speck  he  cusst,"  said  Tildy,  who 
was  apt  to  take  a  vividly  practical  view  of 
matters. 

"  He  was  glad,"  said  the  little  boy,  "  be- 
cause he  had  a  good  chance  to  catch 
Brother  Rabbit." 

"  Tooby  sho*  he  wuz,"  continued  Uncle 
Remus,  heartily  assenting  to  the  child's  inter- 
pretation of  the  situation ;  "  tooby  sho'  he 
wuz.  He  Stan'  dar,  Brer  Fox  did,  en  he 
watch  Brer  Rabbit  motions.  Bimeby  he 
holler  out,  sezee: 

"  *  Ah  yi !  •  Brer  Rabbit ! '  sezee.  *  Many 
a  time  is  you  made  yo'  'scape,  but  now  I 
got  you ! '  En  wid  dat.  Brer  Fox  en  de 
yuther  creeturs  cloze  in  on  Brer  Rabbit. 

"  Seem  like  I  done  tole  you  dat  Brer  Rab- 
bit done  gone  en  tuck  mo'  dram  dan  w'at 
»uz  good  fer  his  wholesome.  Yit  his  head 
aint  •  swim  so  bad  dat  he  dunner  w'at  he 
doin',  en  time  he  lay  eyes  on  Brer  Fox,  he 
know  he  done  got  in  close  quarters.  Soon 
ez  he  see  dis.  Brer  Rabbit  make  like  he  bin 
down  in  his  cup  rao'  deeper  dan  w'at  he  is, 
en  he  stagger  *roun*  like  town  gal  stannin' 
in  a  bateau,  en  he  seem  like  he  des  ez 
limber  ez  a  wet  rag.  He  stagger  up  ter 
Brer  Fox,  he  did,  en  he  roll  his  eyeballs 
'roun',  en  slap  'im  on  de  back  en  ax  'im 
how  he  ma.  Den  w'en  he  see  de  yuther 
creeturs,"  continued  Uncle  Remus,  "he 
holler  out,  he  did  : 

"  *  Vents  yo'  uppance,  gentermens  1 
Vents  yo'  uppance  !  t  Ef  you'll  des  gimme 
han'-roomance  en  cum  one  at  a  time,  de 


*  A  corruption  of  "  aye,  aye. "  It  is  used  as  an 
expression  of  triumph,  and  its  employment  in  this 
connection  is  both  droll  and  picturesque. 

t  Southern  readers  will  recognize  this  and  "  han'- 
roomance  "  as  terms  used  by  negroes  in  playing 
marbles — a  fiivorite  game  on  tne  pbntations  Sunday 
afternoons.  These  terms  were  curt  and  expressive 
enoni^  to  gain  currency  among  the  whites. 


tussle'll  las'  longer.  How  you  all  come  on, 
nohow  ? '  sezee. 

"  Ole  Brer  Rabbit  talk  so  cu'us  dat  de 
yuther  creeturs  have  mo'  fun  dan  w'at  youk'n 
shake  a  stick  at,  but  bimeby  Brer  Fox  say  dey 
better  git  down  ter  business,  en  den  dey  all 
cloze  in  on  Brer  Rabbit,  en  dar  he  wuz. 

"  In  dem  days,  ole  man  B'ar  wuz  a  jedge 
'mongs'  de  creeturs,  en  dey  all  ax  *im  w'at 
dey  gwine  do  'long  wid  Brer  Rabbit,  en 
Jedge  B'ar,  he  put  on  his  specks,  en  cle'r 
up  his  throat,  en  say  dat  de  bes'  way  ter  do 
wid  a  man  w'at  kick  up  sech  a  racket,  en 
run  de  neighbors  outer  der  own  house,  en 
go  in  dar  en  level  •  on  de  pantry,  is  ter 
take  'im  out  en  drown  'im  ;  en  ole  Brer  Fox, 
w'ich  he  settin'  on  de  jury,  he  up'n'  smack 
his  hands  tergedder,  en  say,  sezee,  dat  atter 
dis  he  bleedz  ter  b'leeve  dat  Jedge  B'ar 
done  got  ail-under  holt  on  de  lawyer-books, 
kaze  dat  'zackly  w'at  dey  say  w'en  a  man 
level  on  he  neighbor  pantry. 

"  Den  Brer  Rabbit,  he  make  out  he 
skeerd,  en  he  holler  en  cry,  en  beg  um,  in 
de  name  er  goodness,  don't  fling  'im  in  de 
spring  branch,  kaze  dey  all  know  he  dun- 
ner howter  swim ;  but  ef  dey  bleedz  fer  ter 
pitch  'im  in,  den  fer  mussy  sake  gin  'im  a 
walkin'-cane,  so  he  kin  have  sumpin'  ter 
hoi'  ter  w'iles  he  drownin'. 

"  Ole  Brer  B'ar  scratch  his  head  en  say, 
sezee,  dat,  fer  ez  his  'membrance  go  back, 
he  aint  come  'cross  nothin'  in  de  lawyer- 
book  ter  de  contraries  er  dat,  en  den  dey  all 
*gree  dat  Brer  Rabbit  kin  have  a  walkin'-cane. 

"Wid  dat,  dey  ketch  up  Brer  Rabbit  en 
put  'im  in  a  wheelborrow,  en  kyar  'im  down 
ter  de  branch,  en  fling  'im  in. 

"  Eh-eh  ! "  exclaimed  'Tildy,  with  well- 
feigned  astonishment. 

"  Dey  fling  'im  in,"  continued  Uncle 
Remus,  "  en  Brer  Rabbit  light  on  his  foots, 
same  ez  a  tomcat,  en  pick  his  way  out  by 
de  helps  er  de  walkin'-cane.  De  water 
wuz  dat  shaller  dat  it  don't  mo'n  come 
over  Brer  Rabbit  slipper,  en  w'en  he  git  out 
on  t'er  side,  he  holler  back,  sezee : 

"  *  So  long.  Brer  Fox ! ' " 


XIII. 

BROTHER    FOX,    BROTHER   RABBIT,   AND 
KING   deer's   DAUGHTER. 

Notwithstanding  Brother  Rabbit's  suc- 
cess with  the  drum,  the  little  boy  was  still 
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"Uncle  Remus,"  said  the  little  boy, 
when  the  old  man's  wrath  had  somewhat 
subsided,  "why  do  they  call  them  Jim 
Crow  cards  ?  " 

"  I  be  blessed  ef  I  know,  honey,  'ceppin* 
it's  kaze  dey  er  de  onliest  machine  w*at  deze 
yer  low-life  niggers  kin  oncomb  der  kinks 
wid.  Now,  den,"  continued  the  old  man, 
straightening  up  and  speaking  with  con- 
siderable animation,  "  dat  min's  me  *bout  a 
riddle  w*at  been  runnin'  *roun*  in  my  head. 
En  dat  riddle — it's  de  outdoin'es'  riddle 
w'at  I  mos*  ever  year  tell  un.  Hit  go  like 
dis :  Ef  he  come,  he  don't  come ;  ef  he  don't 
come,  he  come.  Now,  I  boun'  you  can't 
tell  w'at  is  dat." 

After  some  time  spent  in  vain  guessing, 
the  little  boy  confessed  that  he  didn't  know. 

"  Hit 's  crow  en  co'n,"  said  Uncle  Remus, 
sententiously. 

"  Crow  and  com.  Uncle  Remus  ?  " 

"Co'se,  honey.  Crow  come,  de  co'n 
don't  come ;  crow  don't  come,  den  de  co'n 
come."  ^ 

"  Dat's  so,"  said  'Tildy.  "  I  done  see 
um  pull  up  co'n,  en  I  done  see  co'n  grow 
w'at  dey  don't  pull  up." 

If  'Tildy  thought  to  propitiate  Uncle 
Remus,  she  was  mistaken.  He  scowled  at 
her,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  little  boy : 

"  De  Crow,  he  mighty  close  kin  ter  de 
Buzzud,  en  dat  puts  me  in  min'  dat  we  aint 
bin  a-keepin'  up  wid  ole  Brer  Buzzud  close 
ez  we  might  er  done. 

"  W'at  de  case  mout  be  deze  days,  I  aint 
a-sayin',  but,  in  dem  times,  ole  Brer  Tarry- 
pin  love  honey  mo'  samer  dan  Brer  B'ar, 
but  he  wuz  dat  flat-footed  dat,  w'en  he  fine 
a  bee-tree,  he  can't  climb  it,  en  he  go  so 
slow  dat  he  can't  hardly  fine  um.  Bimeby, 
one  day,  w'en  he  gwine  'long  down  de  road 
des  a-honin'  atter  honey,  who  should  he 
meet  but  ole  Brer  Buzzud. 

"  Dey  shuck  ban's  mighty  sociable  en  ax 
'bout  de  news  er  de  neighborhoods,  en  den, 
atter  w'ile,  Brer  Tarrypin  say  ter  ole  Brer 
Buzzud,  sezee,  dat  he  wan  ter  go  inter 
cohoots  wid  *im  'longer  gittin*  honey,  en 
'twa'n't  long  'fo'  dey  struck  a  trade.  Brer 
Buzzud  wuz  ter  fly  'roun'  en  look  fer  de 
bee-tree,  en  Brer  Tarrypin  he  wuz  ter  creep 
en  crawl,  en  himt  on  de  groun'. 

"  Dey  start  out,  dey  did,  ole  Brer  Buzzud 
sailin'  'roun*  in  de  elements,  en  ole  Brer 
Tarrypin  shuffiin'  en  shamblin'  on  de  groun'. 
'Mos'  de  ve'y  fus'  fiel'  w'at  he  come  ter, 
Brer  Tarrypin  strike  up  wid  a  great  big 
bumbly-bee  nes*  in  de  groun'.  He  look 
'TOun\  ole  Brer  Tarrypin  did,  en  bimeby 


he  stick  his  head  in  en  tas'e  de  honey,  en 
den  he  pull  it  out  en  look  all  'roun'  fer  ter 
see  ef  he  kin  ketch  a  glimpse  er  Brer  Buz- 
zud ;  but  Brer  Buzzud  don't  seem  like  he 
nowhar.  Den  Brer  Tarrypin  say  ter  hisse'f, 
sezee,  dat  he  speck  dat  bumbly-bee  honey 
aint  de  kinder  honey  w'at  dey  been  talkin' 
'bout,  en  dey  aint  no  great  shakes  er  honey 
dar  nohow.  Wid  dat.  Brer  Tarrypin  crope 
inter  de  hole  en  gobble  up  de  las'  drop  er 
de  bumbly-bee  honey  by  his  own-alone 
se'f.  Atter  he  done  make  'way  wid  it,  he 
come  out,  he  did,  en  he  whul  in  en  he  lick 
it  all  ofi^'n  his  footses,  so  ole  Brer  Buzzud 
can't  tell  dat  he  done  bin  git  a' mess  er 
honey. 

•*  Den  ole  Brer  Tarrypin  stretch  out  his 
neck  en  try  ter  lick  de  honey  off''n  his  back, 
but  his  neck  too  short ;  en  he  try  ter  scrape 
it  off^  up  'g'in'  a  tree,  but  it  don't  come  off";  en 
den  he  waller  on  de  groun',  but  still  it  don't 
come  off".  Den  ole  Brer  Tarrypin  jump  up, 
en  say  ter  hisse'f  dat  he'll  des  'bout  rack 
off  home,  en  w'en  Brer  Buzzud  come  he  kin 
lie  on  his  back  en  say  he  sick,  so  ole  Brer 
Buzzud  can't  see  de  honey. 

"  Brer  Tarrypin  start  off,  he  did,  but  he 
happen  ter  look  up,  en,  lo  en  beholes,  dar 
wuz  Brer  Buzzud  hov'rin'  right  spang*  over 
de  spot  whar  he  is.  Brer  Tarrypin  know 
Brer  Buzzud  bleedz  ter  see  'im  ef  he  start 
off  home,  en  mo'n  dat,  he  know  he  be  fine 
out  ef  he  don't  stir  'roun'  en  do  sump'n' 
mighty  quick.  Wid  dat.  Brer  Tarrypin 
shuffle  back  ter  de  bumbly-bee  nes'  swif'  cz 
he  kin,  en  buil'  'im  a  fier  in  dar,  en  den  he 
crawl  out  en  holler  des  loud  ez  he  kin : 

"*  Brer  Buzzud !  Oh,  Brer  Buzzud !  Run 
yer,  fer  gracious  sake,  Brer  Buzzud,  en  look 
how  much  honey  I  done  fine!  I  des 
crope  in  a  little  ways,  en  it  des  drip  all 
down  my  back,  same  like  water.  Run  yer, 
Brer  Buzzud!  Half  yone  en  half  mine, 
Brer  Buzzud ! ' 

"  Brer  Buzzud,  he  flop  down,  en  he  laugh 
en  say  he  mighty  glad,  kaze  he  done  git  hun- 
gry up  dar  whar  he  bin.  Den  Brer  Tarrypin 
tell  Brer  Buzzud  fer  ter  creep  in  little  ways 
en  tas'e  en  see  how  he  like  um,  w'iks  he 
take  his  stan'  on  de  outside  en  watch  fer 
somebody.  But  no  sooner  is  Brer  Buziud 
crope  in  de  bumbly-bee  nes'  dan  Brer  Tar- 
rypin take'n'  roll  a  great  big  rock  front  er  de 
hole.  Terreckly,  de  fier  'gun  ter  bu'n  Brer 
Buzzud,  en  he  sing  out  like  a  man  in 
trouble : 

"*  Sump'n*  bitin'  me,  Brer  Tarrypin— 
sump'n'  bitin*  me,  Brer  Tarrypin  I ' 

''  Den  ole  Brer  Tarrypin,  he  holler  back : 
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"  *  It's  de  bumbly-bees  a-stingin'  you, 
Brer  Buzzud;  stan'  up  en  flop  yo'  wings, 
Brer  Buzzud.  Stan'  up  en  flop  yo'  wings, 
Brer  Buzzud,  en  you'll  drive  um  off",'  sezee. 

"  Brer  Buzzud  flop  en  flop  his  wings, 
but  de  mo'  w'at  he  flop,  de  mo'  he  fan  de 
fier,  en  twa'n*t  long  'fo'  he  done  bodaciously 
bu'n  up,  all  'ceppin*  de  big  eeii  er  his  wing- 
fedders,  en  dem  ole  Brer  Tarry  pin  tuck  en 
make  inter  some  quills,  w'ich  he  go  'roun' 
a-playin'  un  um,  en  de  chune  w'at  he  play 
wuz  dish  yer : 

**  *  I  foolee,  I  foolec,  I  foolee  po*  Bazzad ; 
Po'  Buzzad  I  foolec,  I  foolee,  I  foolee. ' " 


XV. 


MR.    FOX   COVETS   THE    QUILLS. 

"  That  must  have  been  a  mighty  funny 
song,"  said  the  little  boy. 

"  Fun  one  time  aint  fun  *n'er  time ;  some 
folks  fines  fun  whar  yuther  folks  fines  gri'f. 
Pig  may  laugh  w'en  he  see  de  rock  a-heatin', 
but  dey  aint  no  fun  dar  fer  de  pig. 

"  Yit,  fun  er  no  fun,  dat  de  song  w'at 
Brer  Tarrypin  play  on  de  quills : 


** '  I  foolee,  I  foolee,  I  foolee  po'  Buzzad ; 
Po'  Buzzud  I  foolee,  I  foolee,  I  foolee.' 

"  Nobody  dunner  whar  de  quills  come 
film,  kaze  Brer  Tarrypin,  he  aint  makin'  no 
brags  how  he  git  um;  yit  ev'ybody  want 
um  on  account  er  der  playin'  sech  a  lone- 
some* tune,  en  ole  Brer  Fox,  he  want  it 
wuss'n  all.  He  beg  en  he  beg  Brer  Tarry- 
pin fer  ter  sell  *im  dem  quills,  but  Brer 
Tarrypin,  he  hoi'  on  t*um  tight  en  say  eh- 
eh !  Den  he  ax  Brer  Tarrypin  fer  ter  loan 
um  t'um  des  a  week,  so  he  kin  play  fer  his 
chilluns,  but  Brer  Tarrypin,  he  shake  his 
head  en  put  his  foot  down,  en  keep  on 
playin' : 

**  *  I  foolee,  I  foolee,  I  foolee  po'  Buzzud ; 
Po'  Buzzud  I  foolee,  I  foolee,  I  foolee.' 

"  But  Brer  Fox,  he  aint  got  no  peace  er 
min'  on  account  er  dem  quills,  en  one  day 
he  meet  Brer  Tarrypin  en  he  ax  'im  how  he 
seem  ter  segashuate,t  en  his  fambly  en  all 
his  chilluns  ;  en  den  Brer  Fox  ax  Brer  Tar- 
rypin  ef  he    can't    des  look   at  de  quills, 

• 

•  This  word  **  lonesome,"  as  used  by  the  negroes, 
is  the  equivalent  of  **  thrilling,"  *'  romantic,"  etc.,  and 
in  that  sense  is  very  expressive. 

t  An  inquiry  after  his  health.  Another  form  is : 
"  How  does  yo'  corporosity  seem  ter  segashuate  ?  " 


kaze  he  got  some  goose-fedders  at  his 
house,  en  ef  he  kin  des  get  a  glimpse  er 
Brer  Tarrypin  quills,  he  speck  he  kin  make 
some  mighty  like  um. 

"  Brer  Tarrypin,  he  study  'bout  dis,  but 
he  hate  ter  'ny  small  favors  like  dat,  en 
bimeby  he  hoi'  out  dem  quills  whar  Brer 
Fox  kin  see  um.  Wid  dat,  Brer  Fox,  he 
tuck'n'  juk  de  quills  outen  Brer  Tarrypin 
han',  he  did,  en  dash  off"  des  ez  hard  ez  he 
kin  go.  Brer  Tarrypin,  he  hoUer  en  holler 
at  'im  des  loud  ez  he  kin  holler,  but  he 
know  he  can't  ketch  'im,  en  he  des  sot  dar, 
Brer  Tarrypin  did,  en  look  like  he  done  los' 
all  de  kin-folks  w'at  he  got  in  de  roun' 
worrul'. 

"  Atter  dis,  Brer  Fox  he  strut  'roun'  en 
play  mighty  biggity,  en  eve'y  time  he  meet 
Brer  Tarrypin  in  de  road  he  walk  all  'roun' 
'im  en  play  on  de  quills  like  dis : 

"  *'  I  foolee,  I  foolee   po'  Buzzud ; 
I  foolee  ole  Tarrypin,  too.' 

**  Brer  Tarrypin,  he  feel  mighty  bad,  but 
he  aint  sayin*  nothin*.  Las',  one  day  w'iles 
ole  Brer  Tarrypin  wuz  settin'  on  a  log  sun- 
nin'  hisse'f,  yer  come  Brer  Fox  playin'  dat 
same  ole  chune  on  de  quills,  but  Brer  Tar- 
rypin, he  stay  still.  Brer  Fox,  he  come  up 
little  nigher  en  play,  but  Brer  Tarrypin,  he 
keep  his  eyes  shot  en  he  stay  still.  Brer 
Fox,  he  come  nigher  en  git  on  de  log ;  Brer 
Tarrypin  aint  sayin'  nothin*.  Brer  Fox 
still  git  up  nigher  en  play  on  de  quills ;  still 
Brer  Tarrypin  aint  sayin*  nothin*. 

"  *  Brer  Tarrypin  mighty  sleepy  dis  mawn- 
in','  sez  Brer  Fox,  sezee. 

"  Still  Brer  Tarrypin  keep  his  eyes  shot 
en  stay  still.  Brer  Fox  keep  on  gittin' 
nigher  en  nigher,  twel  bimeby  Brer  Tarry- 
pin open  his  eyes  en  his  mouf  bofe,  en  he 
make  a  grab  at  Brer  Fox  en  miss  'im. 

**  But  hoi*  on ! "  exclaimed  Uncle  Remus, 
in  response  to  an  expression  of  intense  dis- 
appointment in  the  child's  face.  "You 
des  wait  a  minnit  Nex'  mawnin'.  Brer 
Tarrypin  take  hisse'f  off"  en  waller  in  a  mud- 
hole,  en  smear  hisse'f  wid  mud  twel  he  look 
des  'zackly  hke  a  clod  er  dirt.  Den  he  crawl 
off  en  lay  down  un'need  a  log  whar  he 
know  Brer  Fox  come  eve'y  mawnin'  fer  ter 
freshen  •  hisse'f. 

**  Brer  Tarrypin  lay  dar,  he  did,  en  ter- 
reckly  yer  come  Brer  Fox.  Time  he  git 
dar,  Brer  Fox  'gun  ter  lip  backerds  en  for- 
rerds  'cross  de  log,  en  Brer  Tarrypin  he 
crope  nigher  en  nigher,   twel  bimeby  he 
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make  a  grab  at  Brer  Fox  en  kotch  *im  by 
de  foot.  Dey  tells  me,"  continued  Uncle 
Remus,  rubbing  his  hands  together  in  token 
of  great  satisfaction, — "dey  tells  nie  dat  \v*en 
Brer  Tarrypin  ketch  holt,  hit  got  ter  thunner 
'fo'  he  let  go.  All  I  know.  Brer  Tarrypin 
git  Brer  Fox  by  de  foot,  en  he  hilt  'im  dar. 
Brer  Fox,  he  jump  en  he  r'ar,  but  Brer 
Tarrypin  done  got  *im.  Brer  Fox,  he  holler 
out; 

"  *  Brer  Tarrypin,  please  lemme  go  !  * 

"  Brer  Tarrypin  calk  way  down  in  his 
th'oat : 

"  *  Gim'  my  quills ! ' 

**  *  Lemme  go  en  fetch  um. 

**  *  Gini*  my  quills ! ' 

**  *  Do  pray  lemme  go  git  um.' 

**  *  Gim'  my  quills ! ' 

"  En,  bless  gracious  !  dis  all  Brer  Fox  kin 
git  outer  Brer  Tarrypin.  Las',  Brer  Fox 
foot  hu't  'im  so  bad  dat  he  bleedz  ter  do 
sump'n',  en  he  sing  out  fer  his  ole  'oman  fer 
ter  fetch  de  quills,  but  his  ole  'oman,  she 
busy  'bout  de  house,  en  she  don't  year  'im. 
Den  he  call  his  son  w'ich  he  name  Tobe. 
He  holler  en  bawl,  en  Tobe  make  answer. 

" '  Tobe !   oh,  Tobe !     You,  Tobe  ! ' 

"  *  Wat  you  want,  daddy  ?  ' 

"  *  Fetch  Brer  Tarrypin  quills.' 

"  *  Wat  you  say,  daddy  ?  Fetch  de  big 
tray  ter  git  de  honey  in  ?  ' 

"  *  No,  you  crazy-head  !  Fetch  Brer  Tar- 
rypin quills ! ' 

"  *  W'at  you  say,  daddy  ?  Fetch  de  dip- 
net  ter  ketch  de  minners  in  ? ' 

"  *  No,  you  fool !  Fetch  Brer  Tarrypin 
quills ! ' 


"  *  Wat  you  say,  daddy  ?  Water  done 
bin  spill  ? ' 

"  Hit  went  on  dis  away  twel  atter  w'ilc 
ole  Miss  Fox  year  de  racket,  en  den  she 
lissen,  en  she  know  dat  'er  ole  man  holler'n' 
fer  de  quills,  en  she  fotch  um  out  en  gun 
um  ter  Brer  Tarrypin,  en  Brer  Tarrypin,  he 
let  go  his  holt.  He  let  go  his  holt,"  Uncle 
Remus  went  on,  "  but  long  time  atter  dat, 
w'en  Brer  Fox  go  ter  pay  his  calls,  he  hatter 
go  hoppity-fetchity^  hoppity-fetchity^^  • 

The  old  man  folded  his  hands  in  his  lap, 
and  sat  quietly  gazing  into  the  lightwood 
fire.     Presendy  he  said : 

"  I  speck  Miss  Sally  blessin'  us  all  right 
now,  en  fus'  news  you  know  she'll  h'ist  up 
en  have  Mars'  John  a-trapesin*  down  yer; 
en  ef  she  do  dat,  den  ter-morrer  mawnin' 
my  brekkus'll  be  col',  en  likewise  my  dinner, 
en  ef  dey's  sump'n'  w'at  I  'spizes  hit's  col' 
vittels." 

Thereupon  Uncle  Remus  arose,  shook 
himself,  peered  out  into  the  night  to  discover 
that  the  rain  had  nearly  ceased,  and  then 
made  ready  to  carry  the  little  boy  to  his 
mother.  Long  before  the  chickens  had 
crowed  for  midnight,  the  child,  as  well  as 
the  old  man,  had  been  transported  to  the 
land  where  myths  and  fables  cease  to  be 
wonderful — the  land  of  pleasant  dreams. 

*  This  fable  and  the  preceding  one  are  from  oat- 
lines  furnished  by  a  friend  in  North  Carolina.  They 
undoubtedly  exist  in  Georgia,  but  I  have  been  able 
to  verify  them  only  in  a  fragmentary  way.  No  veri- 
fication, however,  is  necessary  to  establish  tbdr 
genuineness. 
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"  Wonder  'f  Eph*s  got  back ;  they  say 
his  sentence  run  out  yisterday." 

The  speaker,  John  Doane,  was  a  sun- 
burnt fisherman,  one  of  a  circle  of  well- 
salted  individuals  who  sat,  some  on  chairs, 
some  on  boxes  and  barrels,  around  the  stove 
in  a  country  store. 

"  Yes,"  said  Captain  Seth,  a  middle-aged 
little  man  with  ear-rings ;  "  he  come  on  the 
stage  to-noon.  Wouldn't  hardly  speak  a 
word,  Jim  says.  Looked  kind  o'  sot  and 
sober." 

"  Wall,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "  I  only 
hope  he  wont  go  to  bumin'  us  out  of  house 
and  home,  same  as  he  burnt  up  Eliphalet's 
ham,     I  was  ruther  in  hopes  he'd  'a'  made 


off  West.  Seems  to  me  I  should,  in  his 
place,  hevin'  ben  in  State's-prison." 

"  Now,  I  allers  hed  quite  a  parcel  o'  8)10- 
pathy  for  Eph,"  said  a  short,  thickset 
coasting  captain,  who  sat  tilted  back  in  ^ 
three-legged  chair,  smoking  lazily.  "You 
see,  he  wa'n't  but  about  twenty-one  or  two 
then,  and  he  was  alius  a  mighty  high-stning 
boy;  and  then  Eliphalet  did  act  putty 
ha'sh,  foreclosin'  on  Eph's  mother,  and 
turn  in'  her  out  o'  the  farm,  in  winter,  ^^ 
everybody  knew  she  could  ha' pulled  through 
by  waitin'.  Eph  sot  great  store  by  the  oW 
lady,  and  I  expect  he  was  pretty  mad  with 
Eliphalet  that  night." 

"  I  allers,"  said  Doane,  "  approved  o'  his 
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adin'  out  all  the  critters,  'fore  he 
3ff  the  bam.  'Taint  everybody  't 
^  taken  pains  to  do  that.  But  all 
,  I  tell  Sarai  't  I  feel  kind  o'  skit- 
s,  to  hev  to  turn  in,  feelin*  't  there's 
in  the  place." 

int  got  no  bam  to  bum,"  said 
Seth ;  "  but  if  he  allots  my  hen- 
the  flames,  I  hope  he*ll  lead  out 
and  hitch  'em  to  the  apple-trees, 
I  did  Eliphalet's  critters.  Think 
to  deal  ekally  by  all." 
general  chuckle  greeted  this  sally, 
y  which  the  speaker  added  : 
ght  some  o'  takin'  out  a  policy  o* 
on  my  cockerel." 
I's  lookin'  up,  William,"  said  Cap- 
to  the  store-keeper,  as  some  one 
.  to  kick  the  snow  off  his  boots  on 
step.  "  Somebody's  found  he's 
T  a  shoe-string  'fore  momin'." 
or  opened,  and  closed  behind  a 
lade  fellow  of  twenty-six  or  seven, 
y  features,  with  black  hair,  in 
hich  he  had  outgrown.  It  was  a 
ht,  but  he  had  no  coat  over  his 
cket.  He  walked  straight  down 
between  the  dry-goods  counters, 
ug  comer  at  the  rear,  where  the 
talkers  sat ;  nodded,  without  a 
each  of  them,  and  then  asked 
keeper  for  some  simple  articles 
»rhich  he  wished  to  buy.     It  was 

the  purchases  were  being  put  up, 
ard  silence  prevailed,  which  the 
anging  on  the  walls,  broadly  dis- 
eir  arms  and  legs,  seemed  to  mock, 
;how. 

g  was  changed,  to  Eph's  eyes,  as 
I  about.  Even  the  handbill  of 
attern : 

TANDiNG  Wood  for  Sale. 
•Y  TO  J.  Carter,  Admin'r," 

have  always  been  there. 
Jage  parliament   remained   spell- 
Mr.  Adams  tied  up  the  purchases 
|r  inquired : 
I  charge  this  ?  " 

it  he  was  anxious  to  open  an  ac- 
t  that  he  would  probably  have 
le  length  of  selling  Eph  a  barrel 
es  "on  tick"  rather  than  run  any 
mding  so  formidable  a  character, 
said   Eph;   "I   will  pay  for   the 


And  having  put  the  packages  into  a  can- 
vas bag,  and  selected  some  fish-hooks  and 
lines  from  the  show-case,  where  they  lay 
environed  by  jack-knives,  jewsharps,  and 
gum-drops, — dear  to  the  eyes  of  his  child- 
hood,— he  paid  what  was  due,  said  "  Good- 
night, William,"  to  the  store-keeper,  and 
walked  steadily  out  into  the  night. 

"  Wall,"  said  the  skipper,  •*  I  am  sur- 
prised !  I  strove  to  think  o'  suthin'  to  say, 
all  the  time  he  was  here,  but  I  swow  I 
couldn't  think  o*  nothin'.  I  couldn't  ask 
him  if  it  seemed  good  to  git  home,  nor  how 
the  thermometer  had  varied  in  different 
parts  o'  the  town  where  he'd  ben.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  fetch  right  up  standin'  to 
the  State's-prison." 

"  I  was  just  goin'  to  say,  *  How'd  ye  leave 
everybody  ? ' "  said  Doane;  "  but  that  kind  o' 
seemed  to  bring  up  them  he'd  left.  I  felt 
real  bad,  though,  to  hev  the  feller  go  off 
'thout  none  on  us  speakin'  to  him.  He's 
got  a  hard  furrer  to  plow ;  and  yet  I  don't 
s'pose  there's  much  harm  in  him,  'f  Eliphalet 
only  keeps  quiet." 

**  Eliphalet ! "  said  a  young  sailor,  con- 
temptuously. "No  fear  o'  him !  They 
say  he's  so  sca't  of  Eph  he  haint  hardly 
swallowed  nothin'  for  a  week." 

"  But  where  will  he  live  ?  "  asked  a  short, 
curly-haired  young  man,  whom  Eph  had 
seemed  not  to  recognize.  It  was  the  new 
doctor,  who,  after  having  made  his  way 
through  college  and  "  the  great  medical 
school  in  Boston,"  had,  two  years  before, 
settled  in  this  village. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  mbbing  his 
hands,  "  that  he  wrote  to  Joshua  Carr  last 
winter,  when  his  mother  died,  not  to  let 
the  little  place  she  left,  on  the  Salt  Hay 
Road,  and  I  understand  that  he  is  going  to 
make  his  home  there.  It  is  an  old  house, 
you  know,  and  not  worth  much,  but  it  is 
weather-tight,  I  should  say." 

"  Speakin'  of  his  writin'  to  Joshua,"  said 
Doane,  "  I  have  heard  such  a  sound  as 
that  he  used  to  shine  up  to  Joshua's  Susan, 
years  back.  But  that's  all  ended  now. 
You  wont  catch  Susan  marryin'  no  jail- 
birds." 

"  But  how  will  he  live  ?  "  said  the  doc- 
tor.    "  Will  anybody  give  him  work  ?  " 

"  Let  him  alone  for  livin',"  said  Doane. 
"  He  can  ketch  more  fish  than  any  other  two 
men  in  the  place — allers  seemed  to  kind  o' 
hev  a  knack  o'  whistlin'  'em  right  into  the 
boat.  And  then  Nelson  Briggs,  that  set- 
tled up  his  mother's  estate,  allows  he's  got 
over  a  hundred   and  ten  doWax^  fot  \ivKi^ 
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after  payin'  debts  and  all  probate  expenses, 
and  that  and  the  place  is  all  he  needs  to 
start  on." 

"  I  will  go  to  see  him,"  said  the  doctor 
to  himself,  as  he  went  out  upon  the  requisi- 
tion of  a  grave  man  in  a  red  tippet,  who 
had  just  come  for  him.  "  He  doesn't  look 
so  very  dangerous,  and  I  think  he  can  be 
tamed.  I  remember  that  his  mother  told 
me  about  him." 

Late  that  night,  returning  from  his  seven 
miles  drive,  as  he  left  the  causeway,  built 
across  a  wide  stretch  of  salt-marsh,  crossed 
the  rattling  plank  bridge  and  ascended  the 
hill,  he  saw  a  light  in  the  cottage  window, 
where  he  had  often  been  to  attend  Aunt 
Lois.  "  I  will  stop  now,"  said  he.  And, 
tying  his  horse  to  the  front  fence,  he  went 
toward  the  kitchen  door.  As  he  passed 
the  window,  he  glanced  in.  A  lamp  was 
burning  on  the  table.  On  a  settle,  lying 
upon  his  face,  was  stretched  the  convict, 
his  arms  beneath  his  head.  The  canvas 
bag  lay  on  the  floor  beside  him.  "  I  will 
not  disturb  him  now,"  said  the  doctor. 

A  few  days  later.  Dr.  Burt  was  driving 
in  his  sleigh  with  his  wife  along  the  Salt 
Hay  Road.  It  was  a  clear,  crisp  winter 
forenoon.  As  they  neared  Eph's  house, 
he  said  : 

"  Mary,  suppose  I  lay  siege  to  the  fort 
this  morning.  I  see  a  curl  of  smoke  rising 
from  the  little  shop  in  the  barn.  He  must 
be  making  himself  a  jimmy  or  a  dark-lan- 
tern to  break  into  our  vegetable  cellar 
with." 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  plan ;  only,  you  know,  you  must  be 
very,  very  careful  not  to  hint,  even  in  the 
faintest  way,  at  his  imprisonment.  You 
mustn't  so  much  as  suspect  that  he  has 
ever  been  away  from  the  place.  People 
hardly  dare  to  speak  to  him,  for  fear  he  will 
see  some  reference  to  his  having  been  in 
prison,  and  get  angry." 

"  You  shall  see  my  sly  tact,"  said  her 
husband,  laughing.  "  I  will  be  as  innocent 
as  a  lamb.  I  will  ask  him  why  I  have 
not  seen  him  at  the  Sabbath-school  this 
winter." 

"  You  may  make  fun,"  said  she,  "  but  you 
will  end  by  taking  my  advice,  all  the  same. 
Now  do  be  careful  what  you  say." 

**  I  will,"  he  replied.  "  I  will  compose 
my  remarks  carefully  upon  the  back  of  an 
envelope  and  read  them  to  him,  so  as 
to  be  absolutely  sure.  I  will  leave  on  his 
mind   an   impression  that  I  have  been  in 


prison,   and  that  he  was   the  judge  that 
tried  me." 

He  drove  in  at  the  open  gate,  hitched 
his  horse  in  a  warm  comer  by  the  kitchen 
door,  and  then  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
enjoy  the  view.  The  situation  of  the  little 
house,  half  a  mile  from  any  other,  was 
beautiful  in  summer,  but  it  was  bleak 
enough  in  winter.  In  the  small  front  door- 
yard  stood  three  lofty,  wind-blown  poplars, 
all  heading  away  from  the  sea,  and  between 
them  you  could  look  down  the  bay  or 
across  the  salt-marshes,  while  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  were  to  be  seen  the  roofs  and 
the  glittering  spires  of  the  village. 

^'  It  is  social  for  him  here,  to  say  the 
least,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  turned  and 
walked  alone  to  the  shop.  He  opened  the 
door  and  went  in.  It  was  a  long,  low 
lean-to,  such  as  farmers  often  fumi^  for 
domestic  work,  with  a  carpenter's  bench,  a 
grindstone,  and  a  few  simple  tools.  It  was 
lighted  by  three  square  windows  above  the 
bench.  An  air-tight  stove,  projecting  its 
funnel  through  a  hole  in  one  of  the  panes, 
gave  out  a  cheerful  crackling. 

Eph,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  was  standing,  his  back  against  the 
bench,  surveying,  with  something  of  a  me- 
chanic's eye,  the  frame  of  a  boat  which  was 
set  up  on  the  floor. 

He  looked  up  and  colored  slightly.  The 
doctor  took  out  a  cigarette,  lit  it,  sat  down 
on  the  bench,  and  smoked,  clasping  one 
knee  in  his  hands  and  eying  the  boat 

"  Center-board  ?  "  he  asked,  at  length. 

**  Yes,"  said  Eph. 

"  Cat-rig  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

**  Going  fishing  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

''  Alone  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  was  brought  up  to  sail  a  boat,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  and  I  often  go  fishing  in  sum- 
mer, when  I  get  a  chance.  I  shall  want  to 
try  your  b6at  sometime." 

No  reply. 

**  The  timbers  are  not  seasoned,  are  they  ? 
They  look  like  pitch-pine,  just  out  of  the 
woods.     Wont  they  warp  ?  " 

**  No.  Pitcii-pine  goes  right  in,  grce"- 
I  s'pose  the  pitch  keeps  it,  if  it's  out  of  the 
sun." 

"  Where  did  you  cut  it  ?  ** 

Eph  colored  a  little. 

"  In  my  back  lot." 

The  doctor  smoked  on  calmly,  and  studied 
the  boat. 
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'*  I  don't  know  you/*  said  Eph,  relaxing 
;  little. 

"  Good  reason,"  said  the  doctor.  "  IVe 
>nly  been  here  two  years ; "  and  after  a 
Qoment's  pause,  he  added:  ''I  am  the  doc- 
or  here,  now.  YouVe  heard  of  my  father, 
>r.  Burt,  of  Broad  River  ?  " 

Eph  nodded  assent;  everybody  knew 
lim,  all  through  the  country; — a  fatherly 
»ld  man,  who  rode  on  long  journeys  at 
verybody's  call,  and  never  sent  in  his 
dlls. 

The  visitor  had  a  standing  with  Eph  at 
•nee. 

**  Doctors  never  pick  at  folks,"  he  said  to 
imself, — "at  any  rate,  not  old  Dr.  Burt*s 
3n." 

"  I  used  to  come  here  to  see  your  mother," 
lid  the  doctor,  "  when  she  was  sick.  She 
sed  to  talk  a  great  deal  about  you,  and 
lid  she  wanted  me  to  get  acquainted  with 
ou,  when  your  time  was  out." 

Eph  started,  but  said  nothing. 

**  She  was  a  good  woman.  Aunt  Lois," 
dded  the  doctor ;  "  one  of  the  best  women 
ever  saw." 

**  I  don't  want  anybody  to  bother  himself 
Q  my  account,"  said  Eph.  "  I  ask  no 
Ivors." 

**'  You  will  have  to  take  favors,  though," 
lid  the  doctor,  "  before  the  winter  is  over. 
'ou  will  be  careless  and  get  sick ;  you  have 
een  living  for  a  long  time  entirely  in-doors, 
rith  regular  hours  and  work  and  food.  Now 
ou  are  going  to  live  out-of-doors,  and  get 
our  own  meak,  irregularly.  You  didn't 
ave  on  a  thick  coat  the  other  night,  when 

saw  you  at  the  store." 

"  I  haven't  got  any  that's  large  enough 
3r  me,"  said  Eph,  a  Uttle  less  harshly, 
and  I've  got  to  keep  my  money  for  other 
bings." 

"  Then  look  out  and  wear  flannel  shirts 
nough,"  said  the  doctor,  **  if  you  want  to 
c  independent.  But  before  I  go,  I  want 
3  go  into  the  house.  I  want  my  wife  to 
ee  Aunt  Lois's  room,  and  the  view  from 
tie  west  windows ; "  and  he  led  the  way  to 
iie  sleigh. 

Eph  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  fol- 
ded him. 

"  Mary,  this  is  Ephraim  Morse.  We  are 
ping  in  to  see  the  Dutch  tiles  I  have  told 
ou  of." 

She  smiled  as  she  held  out  her  mittened 
and  to  Eph,  who  took  it  awkwardly. 

The  square  front  room,  which  had  been 
riginally  intended  for  a  keeping-room,  but 
ad  been  Aunt  Lois's  bedroom,  looked  out 


from  two  windows  upon  the  road,  and  from 
two  upon  the  rolling,  tumbling  bay,  and 
the  shining  sea  beyond.  A  tall  clock,  with  a 
rocking  ship  above  the  face,  ticked  in  the 
corner.  The  painted  floor  with  bright  rag- 
mats,  the  little  table  with  a  lacquer  work- 
box,  the  stifl*  chairs,  and  the  old-fashioned 
bedstead,  the  china  ornaments  upon  the 
mantel-piece,  the  picture  of  "The  Emetine 
G,  in  the  Harbor  of  Canton,"  were  just  as 
they  had  been  when  the  patient  invalid  had 
lain  tliere,  looking  from  her  pillow  out  to 
sea.  In  twelve  rude  tiles  set  around  the 
open  fire-place,  the  Hebrews  were  seen  in 
twelve  stages  of  their  escape  from  Egypt. 
It  would  appear  from  this  representation 
that  they  had  not  restricted  their  borrowings 
to  the  jewels  of  their  oppressors,  but  had 
taken  for  the  journey  certain  Dutch  clothing 
of  the  fashion  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  scenery,  too,  was  much  like  that  about 
Leyden. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  doctor's  wife,  "  that 
the  painter  was  just  a  little  absent-minded 
when  he  put  in  that  beer- barrel.  And  a 
wharf,  by  the  Red  Sea !  " 


"  I  wish  you  would  conclude  to  rig  your 
boat  with  a  new  sail,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he 
took  up  the  reins,  at  parting.  "  There  isn't 
a  boat  here  tliat's  kept  clean,  and  I  should 
like  to  hire  yours  once  or  twice  a  week  in 
summer,  if  you  keep  her  as  neat  as  you  do 
your  house.  Come  in  and  see  me  some 
evening,  and  we'll  talk  it  over." 

Eph  built  his  boat,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
evident  dislike  of  visitors,  the  inside  finish 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  little  cabin  were 
so  ingenious  and  so  novel  that  everybody 
had  to  pay  him  a  visit. 

True  to  his  plan  of  being  independent,  he 
built  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  near  his  barn, 
by  a  little  gravelly  pond,  an  ice-house,  and, 
with  the  hardest  labor,  filled  it,  all  by  him- 
self. With  this  supply,  he  would  not  have 
to  go  to  the  generaJ  wharf  at  Sandy  Point 
to  sell  his  fish,  with  the  other  men,  but 
could  pack  and  ship  them  himself.  And  he 
could  do  better,  in  this  way,  he  thought, 
even  after  paying  for  teaming  them  to  the 
cars. 

The  knowing  ones  laughed  to  see  that, 
from  asking  no  advice,  he  had  miscalculated 
and  laid  in  tliree  times  as  much  as  he  could 
use. 

"  Guess  Eph  cal'lates  ter  fish  with  two 
lines  in  each  hand  and  'nother  in  hvs  t'CRXScil* 
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said  Mr.  Wing.  *•  He*s  plannin'  out  for  a 
great  lay  o*  fish." 

The  spring  came  slowly  on,  and  the  first 
boat  that  went  out  that  season  was  Eph's. 
That  day  was  one  of  unmixed  delight  to 
him.  What  a  sense  of  absolute  freedom, 
when  he  was  fairly  out  beyond  the  light- 
ship, with  the  fresh  swiftness  of  tlie  wind  in 
his  face  !  What  an  exquisite  consciousness 
of  power  and  control,  as  his  boat  went  beat- 
ing through  the  long  waves  I  Two  or  three 
men  from  another  village  sailed  across  his 
wake.  His  boat  lay  over,  almost  showing 
her  keel,  now  high  out  of  water,  now  set- 
tling between  the  waves,  while  Eph  stood 
easily  in  the  stem  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  steer- 
ing with  his  knee,  smoking  a  pipe,  heaving 
and  hauling  his  line  astern  for  blue-fish. 

"  Takes  it  nat'ral  ag'in,  don*t  he  ?  Stands 
as  easy  as  ef  he  was  loafin'  on  a  wharf,"  said 
one  of  the  observers.  "  Expect  it's  quite  a 
treat  to  be  out.  But  they  do  say  he's  gittin' 
everybody's  good  opinion.  They  looked 
for  a  regular  ruffian  when  he  come  home, — 
cuttin'  nets,  killin'  cats,  chasin'  hens,  gittin* 
drunk.  They  say  Eliphalet  Wood  didn't 
hardly  dare  to  go  ou'doors  for  a  month, 
'thout  havin*  his  hired  man  along.  But  he's 
turned  out  as  peaceful  as  a  little  gal." 

One  June  day,  as  Eph  was  slitting  blue- 
fish  at  the  little  pier  which  he  had  built  on 
the  bay-shore,  near  his  rude  ice-house,  two 
men  came  up. 

"Hallo,  Eph!" 

"  Hallo." 

"  We've  got  about  sick,  tradin'  down  to 
the  wharf;  we  can't  git  no  fair  show.  About 
one  time  in  three,  they  tell  us  they  don't 
want  our  fish,  and  wont  take  'em  unless 
we'll  heave  'em  in  for  next  to  nothin',  and  we 
know  there  aint  no  sense  in  it.  So  we  just 
thought  we'd  slip  down  and  see  ef  you 
wouldn't  take  'em,  seein's  you've  got  ice,  and 
send  'em  up  with  youm." 

Eph  was  taken  all  aback  at  this  mark 
of  confidence.  He  would  decline  the  offer, 
sure  that  it  sprang  from  some  mere  passing 
vexation. 

"  I  can't  buy  fish,"  said  he.  "  I  have  no 
scales  to  weigh  'em." 

"Then  send  oum  in  separate  barrels," 
said  one  of  them. 

"  But  I  haven't  any  money  to  pay  you," 
he  said.    "  I  only  get  my  pay  once  a  month." 

"  We'll  git  tick  at  William's,  and  you  can 
settle  'th  us  when  you  git  your  pay." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  unable  to  refuse,  "  I'll 
tak^  'em,  if  you  say  so." 


Before  the  season  was  over,  he  had  still 
another  customer,  and  could  have  had  three 
or  four  more,  if  he  had  had  ice  enough. 
He  was  strongly  inclined  that  fall  to  build  a 
larger  ice-house,  and  although  he  was  a 
little  afraid  of  bringing  ridicule  upon  him- 
self in  case  no  fish  should  be  brought  to  him 
the  next  summer,  he  decided  to  do  so,  on  the 
assurance  of  three  or  four  men  that  they 
would  deal  with  him.  Nobody  else  had 
such  a  chance,  he  thought, — a  pond  right 
by  the  shore. 

One  evening  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door  of  Eliphalet  Wood,  the  owner  of  the 
burned  barn.  Eliphalet  went  to  the  door, 
but  turned  pale  at  seeing  Eph  there. 

"  Oh,  come  in,  come  in  I  "  he  panted. 
"  Glad  to  see  you.  Walk  in.  Have  a 
chair.     Take  a  seat.     Sit  down." 

But  he  thought  his  hour  had  come:  he 
was  alone  in  the  house,  and  there  was  no 
neighbor  within  call. 

Eph  took  out  a  roll  of  bills,  counted  out 
eighty  dollars,  laid  the  money  on  the  table, 
and  said,  quietly : 

"  Give  me  a  receipt  on  account." 

When  it  was  written  he  walked  out,  leav- 
ing Eliphalet  stupefied. 

Joshua  Carr  w^as  at  work,  one  June  after- 
noon, by  the  road-side,  in  front  of  his  low 
cottage,  by  an  enormous  pile  of  poles,  whidi 
he  was  shaving  down  for  barrel-hoops,  when 
Eph  appeared. 

"  Hard  at  it,  Joshua  !  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  yes ! "  said  Joshua,  looking  up 
through  his  steel-bowed  spectacles.  "  Hev 
to  work  hard  to  make  a  livin' ; — though  I 
don't  know's  I  ought  to  call  it  hard,  neither; 
and  yet  it  is  rather  hard,  too;  but  then,  on 
t'other  hand,  'taint  so  hard  as  a  good  many 
other  things, — though  there  is  a  good  many 
jobs  that's  easier.     That's  so  !     That's  so! 

**  *  Must  we  be  kerned  to  the  skies 
On  feathery  beds  of  ease  ?  ' 

Though  I  don'  know's  I  oughter  quote  a 
hymn  on  such  a  matter;  but  then,— I 
don'  know's  there's  any  partic'lar  harm  in't, 
neither." 

Eph  sat  down  on  a  pile  of  shavings  and 
chewed  a  sliver ;  and  the  old  man  kept  on 
at  his  work. 

"  Hoop-poles  goin'  up  and  hoops  goin* 
down,"  he  continued.  "  Cur'us,  aint  it? 
But  then,  I  don'  know  as  'tis ;  woods  all 
bein'  cut  off, — poles  gittin'  scurccr;  hoops 
bein'  shoved  in   from  Down  East.    That 
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lon't  seem  just  right,  now,  does  it, — but 
hen,  other  folks  must  make  a  livin*,  too. 
kill,  I  should  think  they  might  take  up 
iuthin*  else;  and  yet,  they  might  say  that 
ibout  me.  Understand,  I  don't  mean  to 
»ay  that  they  actually  do  say  so;  I  don't 
want  to  run  down  any  man  unless  I  know 
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I  can't  stand  this,"  said  Eph  to  himself; 
*  I  don't  wonder  that  they  always  used  to 
)ut  Joshua  off  at  the  first  port,  when  he  tried 
o  go  coasting.  They  said  he  talked  them 
xazy  with  nothing. 

*•  I'll  go  into  the  house  and  see  Aunt 
l,yddy,"  he  said,  aloud.  "  Tm  loafing  this 
iternoon." 

"  All  right !  all  right ! "  said  Joshua. 
Lyddy'll  be  glad  to  see  ye,  that  is,  as  glad 
s  she  would  be  to  see  anybody,"  he  added, 
eaching  out  for  a  pole.  "  Now,  I  don't 
'pose  that  sounds  very  well ;  but  still,  you 
now  how  she  is, — she  alius  likes  to  liev 
>lks  to  talk,  and  then  she's  alius  sayin' 
dkin'  wears  on  her;  but  I  ought  not  to 
ay  that  to  you,  because  she  alius  likes  to 
ee  you,  that  is,  as  much  as  she  likes  to  see 
nybody,  in  fact,  I  think,  on  the  whole " 

"  Well,  I'll  take  my  chances,"  said  Eph, 
aughing,  and  he  opened  the  gate  and 
jrent  in. 

Joshua's  wife,  whom  everybody  called 
\unt  Lyddy,  was  oscillating  in  a  rocking- 
::hair  in  the  kitchen,  and  knitting.  It  was 
:urrently  reported  that  Joshua's  habit  of 
endlessly  retracting  and  qualifying  every 
idea  and  modification  of  an  idea  which  he 
idvanced,  so  as  to  commit  himself  to  noth- 
ng,  was  the  effect  of  Aunt  Lyddy's  careful 
revision. 

"  I  s'pose  she  thought  'twas  fun  to  be 
alked  deef  when  they  was  courtin',"  Cap- 
:ain  Seth  had  once  sagely  remarked. 
*Prob'ly  it  sounded  tiien  like  a  putty  piece 
Ml  a  seraphine ;  but  I  allers  cal'lated  she'd 
jit  her  fill  of  it,  sooner  or  later.  You  most 
jin'lly  git  your  fill  o'  one  tune." 

"  How  are  you  this  afternoon,  Aunt 
Lyddy?"  asked  Eph,  walking  in  without 
cnocking,  and  sitting  down  near  her. 

"  So  as  to  be  able  to  keep  about,"  she  re- 
plied. **  It  is  a  great  mercy  I  aint  afflicted 
inth  falling  out  of  my  chair,  like  Hepsy 
fones,  aint  it  ?  " 

*•  I've  brouglit  you  some  oysters,"  he 
laid.  **  I  set  the  basket  down  on  the  door- 
step. I  just  took  them  out  of  the  water 
DDVself  from  the  bed  I  planted  to  the  west 
ot  the  water-fence." 

I  always  heard  you  was  a  great  fisher- 
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man,"  said  Aunt  Lyddy,  "  but  I  had  no  idea 
you  would  ever  come  here  and  boast  of 
being  able  to  catch  oysters.  Poor  things ! 
How  could  they  have  got  away  ?  But 
why  don't  you  bring  them  in  ?  They  wont 
be  afraid  of  me,  will  they  ?  " 

He  stei)ped  to  the  door  and  brought  in  a 
peck  basket  full  of  large,  black,  twisted 
shells,  and,  with  a  heavy  clasp-knife,  pro- 
ceeded to  open  one,  and  took  out  a  great 
oyster,  which  he  held  up  on  the  point  of  the 
blade. 

"  Try  it,"  he  said  ;  and  then  Aunt  Lyddy, 
after  she  had  swallowed  it,  laughed  to 
think  what  a  tableau  they  had  made — a 
man  who  had  been  in  the  State-prison 
standing  over  her  with  a  great  knife  1  And 
then  she  laughed  again. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  he  said. 

"It  popped  into  my  head,  supposing  Su- 
san should  have  looked  in  at  the  south 
window  and  Joshua  into  the  door,  when  you 
was  feeding  out  that  oyster  to  me,  what 
they  would  have  thought ! " 

Eph  laughed,  too,  and,  surely  enough, 
just  then  a  stout,  light-haired,  rather  plain- 
looking  young  woman  came  up  to  the 
south  window  and  leaned  in.  She  had  on 
a  sun-bonnet,  which  had  not  prevented  her 
from  securing  a  few  choice  freckles.  She 
had  been  working  with  a  trowel  in  her 
flower-garden. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  she  said,  nodding 
easily  to  Eph.  "  What  do  you  twx)  always 
find  to  laugh  about  ?  " 

"  Ephraim  was  feeding  me  with  spoon- 
meat,"  said  Aunt  Lyddy,  pointing  to  the 
basket,  which  looked  like  a  basket  of  an- 
thracite coal. 

"  It  looks  like  spoon-meat,"  said  Susan, 
and  then  she  laughed,  too.  "  I'll  roast 
some  of  them  for  supper,"  she  added,  "  a 
new  way  tliat  I  know." 

Eph  was  not  invited  to  stay  to  supper, 
but  he  staid,  none  tlie  less :  that  was  always 
understood. 

"Well!  Well!  Well!"  said  Joshua, 
coming  to  the  door-step,  and  washing  his 
hands  and  arms  just  outside,  in  a  tin  basin. 
"  I  thought  1  see  you  set  down  a  parcel 
of  oysters, — but  there  was  sea- weed  over 
'em,  and  I  don'  know's  I  could  hev  said 
they  was  oysters ;  but  then,  if  the  square 
question  hed  been  put  to  me,  *  Mr.  Carr,  be 
them  oysters  or  not  ?  *  I  s'pose  I  should  hev 
said  they  was ;  still,  if  they'd  asked  me  how 
I  knew " 

"Come,  come,  father!"  said  Aunt 
Lyddy,   "do   give   poor   Ephraim   a  litde 
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peace.  Why  don't  you  just  say  you  thought 
they  were  oysters,  and  done  with  it  ?  " 

'*  Say  I  thought  they  was  ?  "  he  replied, 
innocently.  "  1  knew  well  enough  they 
was — that  is — ^knew  ?  No,  I  didn't  know, 
but " 

Aunt  Lyddy,  with  an  air  of  mock  resig- 
nation, gave  up,  while  Joshua  endeavored 
to  fix,  to  a  hair,  the  exact  extent  of  his 
knowledge. 

Eph  smiled;  but  he  remembered  what 
would  have  made  him  pardon,  a  thousand 
times  over,  the  old  man's  gamilousness. 
He  remembered  who  alone  had  never  failed, 
once  a  year,  to  visit  a  certain  prisoner,  at  the 
cost  of  a  long  and  tiresome  journey,  and 
who  had  written  to  that  homesick  prisoner 
kind  and  cheering  letters,  and  had  sent  him 
baskets  of  simple  dainties  for  holidays. 

Susan  bustled  about,  and  made  a  fire  of 
crackling  sticks,  and  began  to  roast  the 
oysters  in  a  way  that  made  a  most  savory 
smell.  She  set  the  table,  and  then  sat  down 
at  the  melodeon,  while  she  was  waiting,  and 
sang  a  hymn, — for  she  was  of  a  musical  turn, 
and  was  one  of  the  choir.  Then  she  jumped 
up,  and  took  out  the  steaming  oysters,  and 
they  all  sat  down. 

"Well,  well,  well!"  said  her  father; 
"  these  be  good !  I  didn't  s'pose  you  had 
any  very  good  oysters  in  your  bed,  Eph- 
raim.  But  there,  now, — I  don't  s'pose  I 
ought  to  have  said  that ;  that  wasn't  very 
polite;  but  what  I  meant  was — I  didn't 
s'pose  you  had  any  that  was  real  good — 
though  I  don'  know  but  that  I've  said 
about  the  same  thing,  now.  Well,  anyway, 
these  be  splendid ;  they're  full  as  good  as 
those  cohogs  we  had  t'other  night." 

"  Quahaugs  !  "  said  Susan.  "  The  idea 
of  comparing  these  oysters  with  quahaugs ! " 

"  Well,  well !  that's  so !  "  said  her  father. 
"  I  didn't  say  right,  did  I,  when  I  said  that? 
Of  course,  they  aint  no  comparison, — that 
is, — no  comparison — why,  of  course,  they  is 
a  comparison  between  everything,  but  then, 
cohogs  don't,  really,  compare  with  oysters ! 
That's  true ! " 

And  then  he  paused  to  eat  a  few. 

He  was  silent  so  long  at  this  occupation 
that  they  all  laughed. 

"  Weil,  well ! "  said  he,  laying  down  his 
fork,  and  smiling  innocently ;  "  what  be  you 
all  laughin'  at  ?  Not  but  what  I  allers  like  to 
hev  folks  laugh, — but  then, — I  didn't  see 
nothin*  to  laugh  at.  Still,  perhaps,  they 
was  suthin'  to  laugh  at  that  I  didn't  see ; 
sometimes  one  man'U  be  lookin'  down  into 
his  plate,  all  taken  up  with  his  vittles,  and 


others,  that*s  lookin'  round  the  room,  may 
see  the  kittens  frolickin',  or  some  such 
thing.  'Taint  the  fust  time  I've  known  all 
hands  to  laugh  all  to  onct,  when  I  didn't 
see  nothin'." 

Susan  helped  him  again,  and  secured 
another  brief  respite. 

"  Ephraim,"  said  he,  after  a  while,  "  you 
aint  skilled  to  cook  oysters  like  this,  I  don't 
believe.  You  ought  to  git  married !  I  was 
sayin'  to  Susan  t'other  day — well,  now, 
mother,  have  I  said  an'thing  out  o'  the 
way  ? — well,  I  don't  s'pose  'twas  just  my 
place  to  hev  said  an'thing  about  gitdn' 
married,  to  Ephraim,  seein's " 

"  Come,  come,  father,"  said  Aunt  Lyddy, 
"that'll  do,  now.  You  must  let  Ephraim 
alone,  and  not  joke  him  about  such  things." 

Meanwhile,  Susan  had  hastily  gone  into 
the  pantry  to  look  for  a  pie,  which  she 
seemed  unable  at  once  to  find. 

"  Pie  got  adrift  ? "  called  out  Joshua. 
"  Seems  to  me  you  don't  hook  on  to  it  very 
quick. — Now  that  looks  good,"  he  added, 
when  she  came  out.  "  That  looks  like 
cookin' !  All  I  meant  was,  't  Ephraim  ought 
not  to  be  doin'  his  own  cookin*, — that  is,— 
if  you  can  call  it  cookin', — but  then,  of 
course,  'tis  cookin*, — there's  all  kinds  o* 
cookin'.  I  went  cook,  myself,  when  I  was 
a  boy." 

After  supper,  Aunt  Lyddy  sat  down  to 
knit,  and  Joshua  drew  his  chair  up  to  an 
open  window,  to  smoke  his  pipe.  In  this 
vice  Aunt  Lyddy  encouraged  him.  The 
odor  of  Virginia  tobacco  was  a  sweet  savor 
in  her  nostrils.  No  breezes  firom  Araby 
ever  awoke  more  grateful  feelings  than  did 
the  fragrance  of  Uncle  Joshua's  pipe.  To 
Aunt  Lyddy  it  meant  quiet  and  peace. 

Susan  and  Eph  sat  down  on  the  broad 
flag  door-stone,  and  talked  quietly  of  the 
simple  news  of  the  neighborhood,  and  of 
the  days  when  they  used  to  go  to  school, 
and  come  home,  always  together. 

"  I  didn't  much  think,  then,"  said  Eph, 
"  that  I  should  ever  bring  up  where  I  have, 
and  get  ashore  before  I  was  fairly  out  to 
sea ! " 

"  Jehiel's  schooner  got  ashore  on  the  bar, 
years  ago,"  said  Susan,  "  and  yet  they  towed 
her  off,  and  I  saw  her  this  morning,  from 
my  chamber  window,  before  sunrise,  all 
sail  set,  going  by  to  the  eastward." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  EjA. 
"  But  here — I  got  mad  once,  and  I  alroort 
had  a  right  to,  and  I  can't  get  started 
again ;  I  never  shall.  I  can  Ret  a  W**** 
of  course ;  but  I  shdl  always  be  pointed 
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out  as  a  jail-bird,  and  could  no  more  get 
any  footin'  in  the  world  than  Portuguese 
Jim." 

Portuguese  Jim  was  the  sole  professional 
criminal  of  the  town,  a  weak,  good-natured, 
knock-kneed  vagabond,  who  stole  hens,  and 
^nt  every  winter  in  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion as  an  "  idle  and  disorderly  person." 

Susan  laughed  outright  at  the  picture. 
£ph  smiled,  too,  but  a  little  bitterly. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  more  ugliness  than 
anything  else,"  he  said,  "  that  made  me 
come  back  here  to  live,  where  everybody 
knows  I've  been  in  jail  and  is  down  on 
me." 

"  They  are  not  down  on  you,"  said  Su- 
san. "  Nobody  is  down  on  you.  It's  all 
your  own  imagination.  And  if  you  had 
gone  anywhere  that  you  was  a  stranger, 
you  know  that  the  first  thing  that  you 
would  have  done  would  have  been  to  call  a 
meetin'  and  tell  all  the  people  that  you  had 
burned  down  a  man's  bam,  and  been  in  the 
State's-prison,  and  that  you  wanted  them  all 
to  know  it  at  the  start ;  and  you  wouldn't 
have  told  them  why  you  did  it,  and  how 
young  you  was  then,  and  how  EHphalet 
treated  your  mother,  and  how  you  was 
going  to  pay  him  for  all  he  lost.  Here, 
everybody  knows  that  side  of  it.  In  fact," 
she  added,  with  a  little  twinkle  in  her  eye, 
''I  have  sometimes  had  an  idea  that  the 
main  thing  they  don't  like  is  to  see  you 
savin'  every  cent  to  pay  to  EHphalet." 

"  And  yet  it  was  on  your  say  that  I  took 
up  that  plan,"  said  Eph.  "  I  never  thought 
of  it  till  you  asked  me  when  1  was  goin'  to 
begin  to  pay  him  up." 

"  And  you  ought  to,"  said  Susan.  "  He 
has  a  right  to  the  money — and  then  you 
don't  want  to  be  under  obligations  to  that 
man  all  your  life.  Now,  what  you  want  to 
do  is  to  cheer  up  and  go  around  among 
folks.  Why,  now,  you're  the  only  fish- 
buyer  there  is  that  the  men  don't  watch 
when  he's  weighin*  their  fish.  You'll  own 
up  to  that,  for  one  thing,  wont  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  they  are  good  fellows  that  bring 
fish  to  me,"  he  said. 

"  They  weren't  good  fellows  when  they 
traded  at  the  great  wharf,"  said  Susan. 
**They  had  a  quarrel  down  there  once  a 
week,  reg'larly." 

"  Well,  suppose  they  do  trust  me  in  that," 
said  Eph.  '*  I  can  never  rub  out  that  I've 
been  in  State's-prison." 

"You  don't  want  to  rub  it  out.  You 
can't  rub  anything  out  that's  ever  been ;  but 
you  can  do  better  than  rub  it  out." 


•*  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Take  things  just  the  way  they  are," 
said  Susan,  "  and  show  what  can  be  done. 
Perhaps  you'll  stake  a  new  channel  out,  for 
others  to  follow  in  that  haven't  half  so 
much  chance  as  you  have.  And  that's 
what  you  will  do,  too,"  she  added. 

"  Susan  !  "  he  said,  "if  there's  anything  I 
can  ever  do,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  for 
you  or  your  folks,  that's  all  I  ask  for,  the 
chance  to  do  it.  Your  folks  and  you  shall 
never  want  for  anything  while  I'm  alive." 

"  There's  one  thing  sure,"  he  added,  ris- 
ing. "  I'll  live  by  myself  and  be  independ- 
ent of  everybody,  and  make  my  way  all 
alone  in  the  world ;  and  if  I  can  make  'em 
all  finally  own  up  and  admit  that  I'm  honest 
with  'em,  I'm  satisfied.  That's  all  I'll  ever 
ask  of  anybody.  But  there's  one  thing  that 
worries  me  sometimes, — that  is,  whether  I 
ought  to  come  here  so  often.  I'm  afraid, 
sometimes,  that  it'll  hinder  your  father  from 
get  tin'  work,  or — something — for  you  folks 
to  be  friends  with  me." 

"  I  think  such  things  take  care  of  them- 
selves," said  Susan,  quietly.  "  If  a  chip 
wont  float,  let  it  sink." 

"  Good-night,"  said  Eph,  and  he  walked 
off,  and  went  home  to  his  echoing  house. 

After  that,  his  visits  to  Joshua's  became 
less  frequent. 

It  was  a  bright  day  in  March — one  of 
those  which  almost  redeem  the  reputation 
of  that  desperado  of  a  month.  Eph  was 
leaning  on  his  fence,  looking  now  down  the 
bay  and  now  to  where  the  sun  was  sinking 
in  the  marshes.  He  knew  that  all  the  other 
men  had  gone  to  the  town-meeting,  where 
he  had  had  no  heart  to  intrude  himself — 
that  free  democratic  parliament  where  he 
had  often  gone  with  his  father  in  childhood; 
where  the  boys,  rejoicing  in  a  general  assem- 
bly of  their  own,  had  played  ball  outside, 
while  the  men  debated  gravely  within.  He 
recalled  the  time  when  he  himself  had  so 
proudly  given  his  first  vote  for  President, 
and  how  his  father  had  introduced  him 
then  to  friends  from  distant  parts  of  the 
town.  He  remembered  how  he  had  heard 
his  father  speak  there,  and  how  respectfully 
everybody  had  listened  to  him.  That  was 
in  the  long  ago,  when  they  had  lived  at  the 
great  farm.  And  then  came  the  thought  of 
the  mortgage,  and  of  Eliphalet's  foreclosure, 
and 

"  Hallo,  Eph  !  " 

It  was  one  of  the  men  fi"om  whom  he  took 
fish, — a  plain-spoken,  sincere  little  man. 
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"  Why  wa'n*t  you  down  to  town-meet*n* ? " 

"  I  was  busy/'  said  Eph. 

**  How'd  yc  like  the  news  ?  " 

"What  news?'* 

There  was  never  any  good  news  for  him 
now. 

"  Hain't  heard  who's  elected  town-clerk  ?  " 

"  No." 

Had  tliey  elected  Eliphalct,  and  so  ex- 
pressed their  settled  distrust  of  him,  and 
sympathy  for  the  man  whom  he  had  in- 
jured ? 

"  Who's  elected  ?  "  he  asked,  harshly. 

"  You  be !  "  said  the  man  ;  "  went  in  fly- 
in',  all  hands  clappin'  and  stompin'  their 
feet ! " 

An  hour  later,  the  doctor  drove  up, 
stopped,  and  walked  toward  the  kitchen 
door.  As  he  passed  the  window,  he 
looked  in. 

Eph  was  lying  on  his  face,  upon  the 
settle,  as  he  had  first  seen  him  there,  his 
arms  beneath  his  head. 


"  I  will  not  disturb  him  now,"  said  the 
doctor. 

One  breezy  afternoon,  in  the  following 
summer.  Captain  Seth  laid  aside  his  easy 
ever)'-day  clothes,  and  transformed  himself 
into  a  stiff  broadcloth  image,  with  a  small 
silk  hat  and  creaking  boots.  So  attired,  he 
set  out  in  a  high  open  buggy,  with  his  wife, 
also  in  black,  but  with  gold  spectacles,  to 
the  funeral  of  an  aunt.  As  they  pursued 
their  jog-trot  journey  along  the  Salt  Hay 
Road,  and  came  to  Ephraim  Morse's  cot- 
tage, they  saw  Susan  sitting  in  a  shady  little 
porch,  at  the  front  door,  shelling  peas,  and 
looking  down  the  bay. 

"  How  is  everything,  Susan?"  called  out 
Captain  Seth  ;  *'  'bout  time  for  Eph  to  be 
gitt'n'  in  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  she  answered,  nodding  and  smil- 
ing, and  pointing  with  a  pea-pod  ;  "  that's 
our  boat,  just  coming  up  to  the  wharf,  with 
her  peak  down.*' 
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The  Bible  Revision  among  the  People. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  numbers  sold 
in  England  of  the  new  revision  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  has  been  stated  repeatedly  that  it  makes 
little  headway  among  the  people.  We  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  because  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  fact  of  its  wide  distribution,  and  liecause  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  get  at  the  facts.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  in  England,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  certain  forms  of  opposition  will  be  en- 
gaged against  its  reception,  but  if  the  new  revision 
is  really  better  than  the  King  James  version,  its  ulti- 
mate reception  is  certain.  To  suppose  otherwise  is 
to  accuse  the  Christian  Church  of  incurable  bigotry 
and  wrong-headedness.  To  us  the  superiority  of 
the  new  revision  seems  patent.  The  people,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  have  every  reason  to  believe  in  the 
men  who  have  done  this  great  work — in  their  can- 
dor, and  scholarship,  and  fidelity.  They  have  had 
better  means  for  arriving  at  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  text  than  their  predecessors,  and  we  are  sure 
that  in  the  new  revision  we  have  the  New  Testament 
more  perfectly  represented  in  the  English  language 
than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

There  are  several  classes  which  will  naturally 
oppose  the  reception  of  the  revision,  both  in  this 
country  and  England,  however,  and  it  is  well  to 
take  account  of  them.  The  conservative  naturally 
dislikes  change  and  innovation.  It  does  not  matter 
from  what  quarter  change  may  come,  or  to  what  it 
may  relate ;  he  will  oppose  it.     There  are  always  a 


number  of  men  who,  when  a  village  outgrows  the 
forms  of  village  life  and  government,  and  sedcs  to 
be  incorporated  as  a  city,  will  oppose  the  diange, 
though  urgently  needed.  They  get  used  to  t  sd 
of  forms  of  any  kind,  and  cling  to  them  with  foolish 
fondness.  They  stand  by  a  minister  long  after  die 
I>eriod  of  his  usefulness  has  expired,  simply  !*• 
cause  they  are  used  to  him.  They  cling  to  a  polit- 
ical party  long  after  the  issues  which  called  it  into 
being  have  been  left  behind,  simply  becanse  they 
dislike  change.  The  new  revision  will  meet  with 
opposition  from  conservatives,  as  a  matter  of  coarse. 
They  prefer  their  truth  in  the  old  form,  and  the  new 
form  will  be  offensive  to  them. 

Another  class  will  oppose  the  new  revision  from 
motives  very  much  less  respectable.  They  are  nec- 
essarily ignorant  people.  To  them,  the  King  Jtnes 
version  of  the  Bible  is  the  inspired  Word  of  CkxI,  in 
all  its  language.  They  regard  a  revision  as  a  tam- 
pering with  the  sacred  text,  and  as  essential  profiuia- 
tion.  The  forms  of  language  in  which  sacred  truth 
has  been  presented  to  them  are  quite  as  sacred  is 
the  truth  itself.  These  people  cannot  be  reaswied 
unth,  because  they  do  not  know  enough  to  n*e 
their  reason.  To  this  class  belonged  the  bigotco 
fool  who  declared,  in  the  presence  of  many  bf* 
standers,  that  the  new  revision  \('Oold  make  mort 
infidels  than  all  the  Bob  Ingersolls  living.  simpJy  ^ 
its  admissions  that  there  had  been  some  mistakes  m 
the  English  Bible  hitherto  preached  to  the  worH 
The  unchristian  dishonesty  of  such  an  attitwte  as 
this   is   only  equaled  by  its  foolishoess.    We  ^ 
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that  there  is  a  leaven  of  this  kind  of  dishonesty 
pretty  widely  scattered  throughout  the  church — a 
feeling,  or  a  fear,  at  least,  that  the  exact  truth,  in  a 
new  revision,  will  remove  some  of  the  props  from 
under  old  dogmas  that  had  become  precious,  or 
are  regarded  as  fundamental  in  their  accepted 
schemes  of  belief.  Some  of  these  people  make  a 
sort  of  fetich  of  the  Bible.  They  carry  it  in  their 
pockets  as  a  charm.  No  heathen  ever  gave  the 
objects  of  his  worship  more  superstitious  reverence 
than  these  ignDrant  Christians  do  the  Bible.  Of 
coarse  they  would  oppose  any  change  in  it. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  a  critical  class,  not  large 
in  numbers,  but  naturally  and  rightfully  influential. 
The  most  of  us  are  oblige<l  to  take  the  work  of  the 
revisers  on  trust,  and  it  is  not  to  lie  disputed,  even 
by  the  critics  themselves,  that  the  men  who  have 
done  this  work  are  worthy  of  the  public  confidence. 
They  are  all  well-known  scholars,  and  men  not 
likely  to  make  mistakes.  Tlie  numbers  engagetl  in 
the  work  who,  while  likely  to  make  some  com- 
promises necessary  that  would  l)e  prejudicial  to  the 
best  unfolding  of  the  meaning  of  a  passage,  woukl 
^uard  against  all  wide  departures  from  the  most 
perfect  rendering.  Still,  their  work  is  the  legiti- 
nate  subject  of  competent  criticism,  and  this  it  will 
indoubtedly  receive.  The  question,  however,  which 
he  critics  are  to  decide  for  themselves,  and  to  help 
he  people  to  decide,  is  not  whether  this  verse  in 
Vf  atthew  and  that  verse  in  John  has  l>een  improved 
)r  harmed  by  the  new  rendering,  but  whether  the 
^Tew  Testament,  as  a  whole,  is  better  or  worse  than 
he  King  James  version,  and  whether,  as  a  whole, 
he  people  will  get  at  the  truth  in  it  easier  than  they 
rill  in  the  old  form.  We  cannot  for  a  moment 
ioabt  what  their  answer  must  be.  It  is  impossible 
hat,  with  the  great  advance  of  knowledge  relat- 
ing to  the  original  Greek  text  that  has  been  made 
nnce  the  King  James  version,  and  with  the  substi- 
tution of  familiar  words  and  phrases  for  those 
pown  strange  or  obsolete,  not  to  speak  of  corrected 
grammar,  the  new  version  should  not  be  better,  as  a 
whole,  than  the  old.  This  should  settle  the  whole 
question  of  its  universal  acceptance.  It  is  the  best 
thing  we  have.  It  was  made  under  circumstances 
which  assure  ns  that  it  is  the  1>est  we  can  get. 

We  should  all  rememl)er  that  there  is  only  one 
thing  sacred  about  the  Bible,  viz. :  the  truth  there  is 
in  it  The  language  is  the  vehicle  on  or  through 
ndiich  that  truth  is  conveyed  to  our  minds,  and  that 
version  is  best  which  most  faithfully  and  forcibly 
conveys  that  truth.  It  would  be  a  real  benefit  ttj 
Giristendom  to  break  up  the  idea  that  there  is  any- 
thing sacred  and  not  to  be  toucheil  in  the  language 
of  the  old  English  Bible — to  kill  out  the  reverence 
for  the  old  forms  in  which  truth  has  l)een  con- 
vejred.  The  only  finult  we  have  to  find  with  the  re- 
vision is  that  it  is  a  revision  at  all.  Wherever  in 
the  new  revision  the  revisers  have  found  it  necessary 
to  translate  anew  and  present  a  new  version,  we 
find  the  most  interesting  and  refreshing  ]iassagcs. 
The  truth  is  that  the  new  revision  is  a  concession  to  i 
the  prejudices  of  all  the  classes  of  objectors  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  It  has  been  presented. 
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as  far  as  possible,  in  the  old  form,  to  conciliate  the 
conservative,  the  bigot,  the  fetich-worshiper,  and  the 
critic,  and  in  that  fact  abides  what  seems  to  us  its 
onlv  weakness.  A  fresh  translation  would  have 
given  to  Bible  study  a  tremendous  impetus.  For, 
fond  as  we  may  l>ecome  of  old  forms  of  language, 
those  forms  wear  out  and  become  powerless  by 
mere  reiteration.  We  have  no  question  that  a  re- 
translation  would  be  stronger  to-day  before  the 
people  than  the  revision  is,  and  would  have  before 
it  a  more  splendid  future. 

Bossism. 

Political  ]>arties  naturally  and  necessarily  have 
leaders,  like  all  voluntary  organizations  and  com- 
binations of  men.  In  England,  leadership  in  a 
party  is  a  matter  of  quite  formal  acknowledgment. 
Here  it  is  otherwise,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  any  one 
man  is  regarded  as  the  leader  of  his  party.  Here, 
however,  as  in  England,  the  true  political  leader  is 
one  who  unites  with  acknowledged  ability  the  repre- 
sentation, in  his  own  ideas  and  principles,  of  the 
ideas  and  principles  of  his  party.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
not  only  highest  in  office :  he  is  a  political  leader. 
He  represents  in  his  principles  and  opinions  the 
liberals  of  England.  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster, of  the  old  Whig  party,  were  political  leaders. 
William  H.  Seward  was  a  political  leader.  So  were 
Charles  Sumner,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Thurlow  Weed,  Silas 
Wright,  Horace  Greeley,  and  others  easily  recalled 
and  named.  All  these  men  were  political  leaders 
because  they  representee!  in  themselves  the  opinions, 
sentiments,  principles,  and  ])olicy  of  the  parties  to 
which  they  were  attached,  and  were  men  of  power 
and  foresight,  whom  the  people  trusted. 

William  M.  Tweed  was  not  a  man  who  could 
legitimately  be  called  a  political  leader.  He  was  a 
man  without  principle,  and,  although  he  wielded 
great  power  at  one  perio<l  of  his  life,  it  was  not 
through  the  force  of  political  ideas,  or  because  he 
was  recognized  as  representing  popular  political 
principles.  He  was  simply  a  ''boss,'*  according  to 
the  meaning  now  attached  to  that  word  among 
political  men.  I  Ic  got  the  machinery  of  office  into 
his  hands  and  used  it  solely  to  buy  and  perpetuate 
power.  It  is  true  that  he  was  corrupt,  and  used 
office  to  win  money  for  himself  and  his  friends,  as  well 
as  |)owcr,  but  he  represented  no  idea  in  politics,  and 
was  never  a  leader.  Mr.  Conkling,  though  less 
gross  and  less  corrupt  in  his  metliods,  has  been 
never  a  political  leader,  but  always  essentially  a 
"  boss. "  He  has  never  deserved  any  higher  or  better 
name  than  this,  and  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  great 
]>olitical  power  is  as  unreal  a  thing  as  ever  existed 
in  the  realms  of  myth  anfl  moonshine.  He  has 
never  been  a  man  of  ideas.  lie  has  shown  a  good 
deal  of  bkill  in  manipulating  the  machinery  of  poli- 
tics, in  managing  appointments  to  ofl'icc,  in  working 
up  the  details  of  a  cam])aign ;  but  he  has  never  led 
the  people  in  ]K)litical  ideas,  or  taught  them  any- 
thing. By  force  of  a  strong  will  and  an  aggressive 
self-conceit,  he  has  managed  to  make  a  good  tnaxc] 
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time-serving  people  afraid  of  him,  and  to  keep  up  his 
power  with  them,  but  he  is  not,  and  never  was,  any- 
thing better  or  bigger  than  a  political  boss.  His 
ideas  of  himself  and  of  the  people  were  well  illus- 
trated in  the  resignation  of  his  office  as  senator. 
He  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  leading :  he  was  a 
boss — a  driver.  He  undertook,  at  Chicago,  to  com- 
pel the  Republican  party  to  take  General  Grant  for 
their  candidate.  The  party  would  not  be  driven, 
and  he  was  defeated.  It  was  a  question  at  first 
whether  he  would  support  the  nominee,  for  the 
people  were  entirely  uncertain  whether  he  cared 
more  for  his  own  p>ersonal  will  than  for  his  party. 
Then,  when  the  newly  elected  President  nominated 
a  man  very  offensive  to  him  to  an  office  that  formed 
an  important  part  of  his  machinery  as  a  political 
boss,  he  undertook  to  coerce  the  Senate  into  reject- 
ing the  nomination.  \Vhen  he  found  that  he  could  not 
do  this,  and  that  the  President  could  not  be  coerced 
into  withdrawing  it,  he  threw  up  his  hand  and  re- 
signed, leaving  the  Senate  in  the  power  of  his  political 
enemies,  and  comp>elled  his  colleague  to  do  the  same, 
thereby  ruining  himself  politically  forever,  and  came 
home  to  dragoon  his  followers  into  reelecting  him. 
Events  have  proved  what  most  people  apprehended 
at  the  first,  that  no  political  man  ever  made  a  more 
stupid  blunder.  He  is  not  only  out  of  office,  but 
out  of  power  as  a  political  boss.  A  man  who  can- 
not manage  his  own  afiairs  will  no  more  be  trusted 
by  his  party.  The  event  shows,  also,  that  the  days 
of  "  bossism  **  are  closing.  It  is  an  institution  that 
can  hardly  survive  an  intelligent  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Civil  Service  Reform.  The  people  are  be- 
coming tired  of  being  used  simply  as  machinery  for 
the  elevation  of  a  pack  of  selfish  and  mercenary 
ofhce-holders. 

It  is  equally  astonishing  and  instructive  to  see 
how  hard  bossism  dies,  and  to  witness  the  hold  that 
in  its  dying  moments  it  managed  to  maintain  upon 
its  serfs  and  slaves.  When  Robertson  was  nom- 
inated for  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  of  which  he  was  a  much- 
esteemed  member,  immediately  indorsed  the  nom- 
ination as  one  most  fit  to  be  made.  Mr.  Conkling 
came  back  to  this  legislature  to  be  reelected,  on  this 
very  issue  between  himself  and  the  administration. 
The  President  made  the  appointment,  the  legislature 
immediately  indorsed  it ;  Mr.  Conkling  opposed  it, 
got  angry  with  the  Senate,  resigned,  and  came  back 
to  the  legislature  to  be  returned,  as  an  indorsement 
of  his  fight  with  the  President  and  the  Senate.  That 
he  could  find  thirty  men  who  were  ready,  at  his 
bidding,  to  swallow  their  own  words,  and  humiliate 
themselves  before  the  State  and  the  nation  by  voting 
for  his  reelection,  shows  how  great  his  power  was. 
Nay,  more  than  this  :  that  he  could  coerce  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  into  leaving  his  high 
seat,  and  ignoring  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of 
his  position,  and  going  to  Albany  to  assist  in  send- 
ing back  to  Washington  a  couple  of  renegades  to 
fight  the  head  of  an  administration  of  which  himself 
was  an  important  member — the  alternate  of  the 
President  himself — demonstrates  the  mischievous 
hold  which  bossism  had  given  Mr.  Conkling  upon 


all  whom  he  held  to  be  his  debtors.  We  suppose  it 
is  true  that  Mr.  Arthur  was  nominated  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency  at  Chicago  in  order  to  conciliate  Mr. 
Conkling.  It  is  probably  true  that,  in  conscqaence 
of  this  concession,  Mr.  Conkling  assisted  in  the  cam* 
paign,  and  that,  directly  and  indirectly,  Mr.  Arthur 
owes  his  election  to  the  boss.  But  how  malign  most 
be  the  power  that  would  compel  a  man  of  ordinary 
sensibilities  in  the  Vice-President's  position  to  torn 
his  back  on  the  President,  offend  the  public  senti- 
ment of  his  own  State,  trample  upon  the  good-i^ill  of 
the  body  over  which  he  presides,  still  stinging  with  the 
insult  offered  it  by  the  retiring  senators,  and  mii^e 
in  the  canvass  instituted  to  save  his  boss  from  poliii- 
cal  death  !  Nothing  more  indecent  than  this  per- 
formance stains  the  annals  of  party  warbre  in  the 
United  States.  Let  us  hope  that  any  institatioo 
which  is  capable  of  producing  so  foul  a  birth  as  this 
is  forever  dead.  With  Conkling,  his  resignation  ms 
a  case  of  actual  political  suicide.  With  Arthur,  it  is 
a  case  of  indecency,  for  which  it  will  take  years  of 
honest  service  to  atone.  For  one  it  is  defeat ;  for 
the  other,  shame  and  voluntary  humiliation. 

Purchasable  Health. 

It  is  often  said,  when  a  rich  man  dies,  that  all  the 
money  in  the  world  cannot  purchase  the  prolongation 
of  life.  It  is  often  said,  too,  when  a  rich  man's  health 
breaks  down,  that  money  will  not  purchase  health. 
As  general  propositions,  however,  both  these  stat^ 
ments  are  unsound.  W^hcn  expended  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way,  money  will  purchase 
health  and  the  prolongation  of  life.  Money  will  not 
purchase  peaches  out  of  season,  bat  money  will  pur- 
chase peaches  when  they  are  in  the  market  Money 
will  not  purchase  health  out  of  season,  but  health  is 
to  be  had  for  money,  under  the  proper  conditiooi. 
When  a  machine  is  actually  worn-out,  it  is  be)'oad 
the  reach  of  repairs.  Nothing  will  do  but  coinplele 
renewal.  So,  when  a  man  is  worn-out,  money  «ili 
not  renew  him,  but  there  are  always  times  in  his  life 
when,  by  the  proper  ex{>enditure  of  money  and  of 
time,  which  is  its  equivalent,  he  can  buy  hcilth  aod 
the  prolongation  of  life. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  in  New  York  Cirr, 
and  in  every  great  city,  who  are  perfectly  aware  ihii 
they  are  bankrupting  themselves  in  health — that  they 
are  selling  their  health  for  money.  The  time  will 
surely  come,  at  last,  when  they  will  be  willing  to  pay 
all  this  money  back  for  the  health  they  have  parted 
with,  but  it  will  be  too  late.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  to  induce  these  men,  if  possible,  to  boy 
health  while  it  is  in  the  market,  and  not  to  sell  it 
under  any  consideration.  Col.  Thomas  Scott  cartietl 
his  burden  so  long  that  the  four  millions  he  had 
won  had  no  power  to  bring  back  the  health  he  had 
parted  with ;  but  there  were  undoubtedly  times  in 
his  life  when,  by  the  proper  expenditure  of  mooey 
and  of  time,  he  could  have  bought  health  enough  lo 
last  him  a  brace  of  decades  longer,  and  to  enable 
him  to  double  the  number  of  his  millions  fcr  ^ 
heirs,  A  man  crowds  his  powers  throogh  a  scrie* 
of  years  of  excessive  labor,  and,  some  day,  he  drops 
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rith  paralysis,  and  from  that  day  forward  he  becomes 
.  powerless  child,  to  be  led  kindly  and  carefully  to 
be  grave.  The  increase  of  this  disease  is  undoubt- 
idly  the  result  of  the  increase  of  unwisely  conducted 
■bor.  Money  can  do  nothing  for  it  when  it  befalls  a 
nan,  but  it  can  do  everything  to  prevent  it.  '*  Nerv- 
ras  prostration ''  has  become  a  too  familiar  phrase  in 
liese  latter  years.  Money  cannot  restore  a  shattered 
lervous  system,  but,  properly  expended,  at  the  proper 
ime,  it  will  prevent  it,  whidi  is  a  great  deal  better. 

There  are  two  plans  of  life,  by  either  of  which 
noney  will  buy  health  and  prolong  a  comfortable 
adstence.  The  first  is,  the  setting  aside  of  a  part  of 
rvery  day  for  recreation.  So  far  as  this  can  be  done, 
t  oag^t  to  be  done,  but  there  seem  to  be  some 
lecoliarities  in  our  American  life  that  forbid  it 
competition  in  business  is  cruelly  sharp,  and  most 
aen  feel  obliged  to  devote  themselves  to  it,  when 
bey  are  in  it  at  all,  from  morning  until  night.  The 
leeping  hours  are  the  only  ones  which  give  them 
elease  from  active  care.  Now  business,  followed 
1  this  vfzy,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  is  just  as 
ertain  to  ruin  health  and  shorten  life  as  the  recur- 
ence  of  seed-time  and  harvest  is  sure.  The  alter- 
ative of  daily  recreation  is  a  yearly  period  of  rest 
liere  are  always  slack  seasons  in  business,  and 
lese  every  business  man  should  avail  himself  of, 
»r  rest  and  recreation.  It  is  in  these  seasons  that 
lere  is  health  in  the  market,  to  be  bought  for 
loney.  Two  weeks  of  leisure  are  not  enough  for  a 
lan  who  works  like  a  dog  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 
'wo  months  are  never  too  much,  and  there  is  not  a 
ftTC  of  Wall  street  who  would  not  only  win  health 
id  save  life  by  taking  these  two  months  of  leisure 
rery  year,  and  enjoying  them,  but  he  would,  in  the 
idf  make  money  by  it  Suppose,  however,  he  loses 
toney  by  it ;  he  wins  that  for  which  he  will  some- 
me  be  willing  to  give  money,  when  money  will  not 
ay  it  When  a  man  gives  health  for  money,  he 
lakes  the  poorest  investment  of  his  life.     When  he 


gives  money  for  health,  he  makes,  from  every  worldly 
point  of  view,  the  best 

There  is  a  hallucination,  cherished  by  a  gr^t  mul- 
titude, that  they  must  be  constantly  in  their  own 
business,  or  it  cannot  possibly  go  on  prosperously. 
Some  of  these  men  are  so  unfortunately  organized 
that  they  cannot  believe  that  anybody  living  can  do 
their  work  as  well  as  they  can  do  it  It  takes  an 
enormous  self-conceit  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion 
as  this,  and  there  is  a  great  misfortune  in  it  Of 
course,  these  men  are  never  able  to  leave  their  work 
for  a  moment  in  other  hands,  and  so  they  become 
the  bond  slaves  of  their  own  mistake.  Now  there  is 
nothing  in  which  a  great  business  man  shows  his 
greatness  so  signally  as  in  his  ability  to  find  men  to 
do  his  work — to  find  competent  instruments  to 
execute  his  purposes.  The  greatest  business  man 
is  always  a  man  of  comparative  leisure.  His  own 
work  is  always  deliberately  done.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  small  man  who  never  gets  a  moment,  and  who 
never  can  find  a  pair  of  hands  as  good  as  his  own. 
If  a  man  cannot  leave  his  business,  or  thinks  he  can- 
not, he  shows  that  he  lacks  the  highest  grade  of 
business  capacity. 

The  leisure  of  Newport  and  Long  Branch  and 
Saratoga,  with  its  social  excitements  and  attractions, 
is  not  that  certainly  which  buys  health  in  the  cheap- 
est market  Stillness,  rest,  freedom  of  action  and 
of  dress  in  the  open  air,  distance  from  the  marts  of 
trade — ^these  pay  best ;  and,  when  these  are  properly 
and  regularly  enjoyed,  the  money  that  they  cost  buys 
health  and  the  prolongation  of  life.  Health  and  a 
reasonably  long  life  can,  as  a  rule,  be  bought  by 
time  and  money,  if  men  will  take  them  in  their  sea- 
son. Money  avails  nothing  to  a  worn-out  man,  but 
to  a  man  slowly  wearing  out  it  avails  everything, 
when  properly  used.  Time  and  money  will  buy 
health.  Let  every  business  man  mark  our  words, 
and  avail  himself  of  the  merchandise  when  it  is  in 
the  market 
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Mr.  Thaodore  Thomas  and  Music  in  American 

Public  Schools. 

To  THE  Editor  of  Scribner. 

Sir  :  In  the  March  number  of  Scribner,  Mr. 
Fheodore  Thomas  makes  some  very  positive  and 
nveeping  statements  with  regard  to  our  system  of 
caching  singing  by  relative  pitch  in  our  public 
idiools,  when  he  sa3rs : 

"  So  fault^r  is  that  system  that  it  would  be  better  to 
ibolish  singing  entirely  from  the  schools  than  to  re- 
■in  it  nnder  the  present  method ;  it  does  more  harm 
ban  good.  I  consider  the  system  at  present  fol 
oweo^  in  this  elementary  instruction,  called  the 
BOvoble  do  system,  fundamentally  wrong,  and  ex- 
lerience  has  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion.'' 

Upon  this  one  point  Mr.  Thomas  is  in  error,  and. 


from  his  position  and  influence,  will  be  likely  to  do 
much  harm  if  allowed   to  go  uncorrected. 

I  can  readily  understand  why  he  and  all  other 
musicians  educated  by  like  training  should  see  no 
reason,  certainly  no  necessity,  for  ever  giving  the 
pitch  of  C,  for  instance,  more  than  one  name. 

I  think  all  good  musicians  will  agree  with  me  in 
the  following  statement :  that  the  end  to  be  desired 
is  that  the  singer  should  be  able,  on  looking  at  any 
musical  composition,  to  hear  mentally  how  it 
would  sound  if  correctly  sung  or  played  upon  an 
instrument.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  is  to  be  a  musi- 
cian, so  far  as  singing  at  sight  is  concerned. 

Now  I  wish  to  analyze  the  process  by  which,  in 
all  probability,  Mr.  Thomas  (who  will  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong)  has  gained  this  ability.     If  he  ^U^«6l 
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the  violin,  for  instance,  the  placing  of  a  finger  upon 
the  G  string  at  a  certain  place  gave  him  the  pitch 
of  C,  at  another  place  gave  him  D,  and  so  on  all  over 
the  finger-board,  and  every  time  the  bow  was 
applied  and  those  sounds  produced,  that  \iolin  said 
to  Mr.  Thomas's  ear  C,  D,  and  so  on  with  all 
sounds  possible  to  be  produced  upon  the  instru- 
ment. The  same  process  of  training  the  ear  holds 
good  in  the  playing  of  all  keyed  instruments ;  the 
player  knows  the  letter,  touches  the  right  key,  and 
the  instrument  reveals  to  the  ear  how  it  sounds. 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  amount  of  practice 
necessary  to  l)ecome  a  first-class  performer  upon 
any  instrument,  when  we  realize  the  thousands, 
even  millions  of  times  that  those  sounds  have  been 
presented  to  the  ear  by  these  instruments,  is  it  at  all 
strange  that  a  person  so  trained  should  gain  the 
ability,  on  looking  at  the  notes,  to  hear  these 
sounds  mentally  without  the  instrument  ?  All  this 
knowledge  of  pitch  is  relative,  as  the  pitch  of  the  in- 
strument may  vary  a  semitone  from  the  true 
standard.  The  practice  with  stringed  instruments 
such  as  are  used  in  orchestral  music  furnishes  the 
best  possible  training  of  the  ear,  and  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  no  other  man  in  the  country  has 
had  greater  advantage^  for  such  training  than  Mr. 
Thomas.  That  he  has  made  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities there  can  be  no  doubt.  At  the  same  time, 
though  he  possess  the  most  accurately  trained  ear  to 
be  found  in  America,  nevertheless,  should  his  or- 
chestra ever  be  thrown  out  of  tune,  no  positively 
accurate  pitch  being  in  possession  of  any  of  the 
players,  would  not  even  he  prefer  to  use  his 
tuning-fork  with  which  to  set  the  A  string  of  the 
first  violin,  rather  than  to  depend  upon  his  mem- 
ory for  the  pitch  of  the  sound,  providing  he  wished 
to  use  the  English  instead  of  the  French  stand- 
ard ?  Until  the  members  of  Mr.  Thomas's  or- 
chestra are  able  to  tune  their  instruments  on 
the  principle  of  positive  pitch ;  until  some  one  can 
be  produced  who  can  tunc  a  piano  on  that  prin- 
ciple, which  is  to  set  the  pitch  of  every  note 
correctly  without  comparing  it  w^ith  any  other  note 
(for  this  is  what  positive  pitch  really  means,  as  ap- 
plied to  singing),  let  us  have  no  more  nonsense 
about  teaching  singing  by  positive  pitch. 

If  the  principle  of  teaching  singing  by  relative 
pitch  is  correct,  then  it  follows  that  anything  which 
tends  to  break  up  and  destroy  the  relative  associa- 
tion of  sounds  in  the  mind  is  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  learner,  and  this  is  just  what  the  fixed  do  does. 

Since  the  introduction  of  musical  instruments  has 
become  so  general,  the  number  of  good  readers  in 
singing  is  diminishing.  Vocal  music  should  be 
taught  without  an  instrument ;  it  should  not  even  be 
used  to  "  support  the  voices  in  pitch."  If  the  sing- 
ing is  not  in  tune,  the  vocalization  is  faulty,  and 
should  be  corrected.  We  shall  never  attain  per- 
fection in  vocal  training  and  chorus  singing  until 
the  use  of  the  instrument  is  disp»ensed  with  en- 
tirely in  practice,  except  as  a  test;  when  the 
singing  is  perfect,  the  instrument  as  an  accom{)ani- 
ment  is  a  great  addition. 

In  England,  where  the  fixed  do  or  positive  pitch 


system  prevailed,  there  has  grown  ap  a  rditife 
pitch  notation  called  the  Tonic  Soi  Fa,  whidi  is 
gaining  ground  very  rapidly.  It  originated  outside 
of  the  musical  profession  as  a  necessity,  and  was 
only  intended  to  be  used  in  elementary  singing; 
and  as  preliminary  to  the  staff  notation.  The  peopk 
could  not  learn  to  sing  by  the  positive  pitch  system. 
The  result  has  been  that  nearly  all  of  the  oratorios 
and  popular  musical  works  have  been  published  in 
the  relative  pitch  notation,  and  this  simply  becanse 
musicians  were  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  prind- 
ples  of  teaching  singing  without  instruments. 

There  is  no  more  nee<l  of  a  relative  pitch  notation 
in  representing  music,  than  there  is  of  a  new  alphft- 
bet  with  which  to  represent  the  English  langjoage. 
Mr.  Curwin  told  Mr.  Mason  (now  in  Japan)  that 
had  he  known  of  the  American  system  before  he 
began  to  work  with  Miss  CJlover's  Modulator,  the 
Tonic  Sol  Fa  notation  would  never  have  been  known 
in  connection  with  him.  The  success  of  that  sys- 
tem is  not  due  to  their  notation,  but  to  their  method 
of  teaching  and  organization.  Mr.  Curwin  knew 
not  only  how  to  teach  but  how  to  organize,  hence 
the  influence  of  the  movement. 

If  there  be  any  lack  of  results  in  the  teaching  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country  when  it 
is  taught  by  the  relative  pitch  system,  it  is  not  due  to 
the  system,  but  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  have  it 
in  charge  as  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  teadiing 
singing  without  instruments.     What  results  can  be 
expected  when  teachers  of  music  spend  the  most 
of  the  time  the  first  half  of  the  year  in  teaching  nota- 
tion, theory,  transposition  of  the  scales,  etc.,  pr^ 
paratory  to  singing  the  latter  half  of  the  ytzx  ?  wba 
little  children  in  the  prinuury  schools,  before  tbey 
have  learned  to  read,  are  given  all  the  different  kinds 
of  notes  and  their  corresponding  rests,  with  the  suf 
clef,  and  letters  on  the  staff  to  learn  for  their  6rst 
music-lesson  ?     So  long  as  musicians  think  they  art 
teaching  music  when  they  are  teaching  notation,  so 
long  as  they  think  they  are  teaching  time  when  they 
are  teaching  the  relative  length  of  notes,  so  long  ^ 
the   proficiency  in    singing   is  to  be  judged  bf  i 
written  examination  and  tlie  children  are  sapposed 
to  understand  what  measure  in  music  means  wbeo 
Ihey  say  "  a  measure   is   the   space  bct»'ecn  two 
bars,'*  so  long  will  the  teaching  of  music  in  oor 
public   schools  be  unsatisfactory,  let  whatever  sys- 
tem be  used. 

Mr.  Thomas  says  the  movable  do  system  "shsls 
the  door  to  a  knowledge  of  absolute  pitch."  I  ^ 
show  him  pupils  taught  by  this  system  who,  af^ 
hearing  the  pitch  of  E,  for  instance,  will  teD  his 
readily  any  pitch  within  two  octaves  found  in  that 
scale,  and  will  represent  the  same  upon  tlie  staft  iS^ 
he  may  test  it  on  the  piano  or  \iolin,  or  with  his  voice. 

The  objective  method  of  teaching  singing  islheonK 
true,  natural  method.  Sounds  can  be  properly  taught 
only  as  relative  mental  objects.  This  method  cannot 
be  illustrated  in  a  printed  article;  it  must  be  learned 
by  observation.  I  have  no  hope  of  convincing  Mr. 
Thomas  by  any  written  argument,  but  if  be  «» 
spend  a  day  with  me  in  my  schools,  I  viH  en* 
deavor  to  convince  him  that  he  is,  to  nsc  his  phrase 
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fandamentally  wrong  "  in  the  position  he  has  taken. 
leowes  it  to  himself  and  to  the  cause  of  music  in  this 
ountry  to  inform  himself,  and  if  convinced  of  his 
rror,  I  know  he  will  put  himself  right.  This  is  a 
Dfttter  of  too  great  importance  at  the  present  time  to 
le  lightly  treated.  If  we  are  to  become  a  musical  peo- 
)le»  it  must  be  through  the  instruction  of  the  masses 
n  our  public  schools.  And  it  means  just  this :  if 
he  methods  of  teaching  singing  in  the  public  schools 
>f  America  are  to  be  influenced,  as  they  have  been  in 
England,  by  such  musicians  as  Mr.  'Fliomas  and  Mr. 
rlollah,  great  as  they  may  be,  who  have  learned  to 
hink  music  througli  the  playing  of  instruments,  and 
rho  seem  to  know  comparatively  nothing  of  the 
oental  process  by  which  children  are  to  gain  com- 
oand  of  their  musical  powers  without  instruments, 


it  will  not  be  ten  years  before  the  field  will  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  notation. 

We  must  not  only  retain  our  American  system  of 
teaching  through  relative  pitch,  but  music  teachers 
must  know  better  how  to  teach  it.  Children  who 
are  not  well  established  in  three-part  singing  in  all 
of  the  keys  at  twelve  years  of  age  are  not  making 
the  progress  in  music  that  they  should  in  our  public 
schools,  and  graduates  from  our  high  schools 
should  l>e  able  to  sing  oratorios  with  as  much 
facility  as  the  average  member  of  our  singing  soci- 
eties. This  is  nut  too  high  a  standard,  but  it  can 
never  be  accomplished  with  the  fixed  do  or  positive 
pitch  system.     Truly  yours, 

H.  E.  Holt, 
A  Director  of  Music  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 
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Outdoor  Parlors. 


When  I  sec  a  house  in  process  of  building  with- 

at  a  liberal  allowance  of  piazzas,  I  resent  it  almost 

I  a  personal  injury,  although  there  may  be  no  rea- 

>iiable  probability  that  I  shall  ever  sit  under  that 

lan's  vine  or  fig-tree.  The  vine,  es|>ecially,  would  be 

(together  figurative  without  the  material  support  of 

Tcranda.     As  good  a  rule  would  be,  in  building 

rst  make  your  piazza,  then  attach  a  house  to  it. 

The  in-door   parlor  is  sure  to  l>e  provided   for 

dth    the    usual   amount   of  sofas   and   draj^eries ; 

at  the  outdoor  is  too  often  like  a  rent — the  acci- 

ent  of  a  day.     "  Shall  we  run  out  a  railing  here  and 

few  steps,  and  have  a  veranda?"  asks  Paterfa- 

(ulias,  in  a  dubious  sort  of  a  way,  and  his  wife 

isually  assents,  for  she  does  not  dislike  the  idea ; 

(Ithough  she  would  sooner  part  with  tliis  appendage 

lian  give  up  the  valuable  inclosure  at  the  back  of 

Jie  kitchen,  which  is  so  particularly  handy  as  a  sort 

rf  sture-house  and  a  place  for  the  doing  of  odd  jobs. 

The  enthusiasm  comes  from  the  girls,  who  know 

the  value  of   a   front   piazza   with   a  thick   green 

curtain    of   honeysuckle    and   wistaria,    making   a 

shady  retreat  through  the  long  June  days,  and  the 

torrid  August  noons, — fragrant,  like  carefully  kept 

finen,  with   delicious   country  smells, — clover  and 

weih  hay,  in  place  of  lavender  and  rose-leaves, — 

■^ng  distilled  sweetness  of  woodbine,  faint  whiffs 

^  clematis,  and  roses. 

^  And  when  the  moonlight  comes  and  traces  a  lat- 
tice-work of  leaves  on  the  piazza  floor,  and  touches 
*ith  lambent  light  each  spray  and  corner, 

"  Making;  earth's  commonest  things  appear 
All  rooumtic,  poetic,  and  tender, 

tte  oatdoor  parlor  is  in  its  glory.  It  is  the  most 
vlelightful,  dreamy  lounging-place,  where  the  otior 
«f  fragrant  Havanas  is  apt  to  mingle  with  the  honey- 
nckle,  and  the  steps  are  frequently  occupied  by 


half-visitors  who  could  scarcely  nerve  themselves 
up  to  the  formula  of  a  regular  call.  How  charming 
is  its  twilight  darkness  to  a  class  of  people  who  do 
most  of  their  conversation  in  whispers,  and  who  are 
seldom  characterized  as  great  talkers, — who  look 
upon  the  brightness  of  the  in-door  parlor  and  its  ani- 
mated groups  without  any  feelings  of  envy,  assured 
that  whatever  good  times  there  are  in  the  world  they 
are  having  them!  What  would  lovers  do  if  there 
were  no  piazzas  ? 

Some  piazzas  are  simply  an  exasperation  :  so  nar- 
row that  the  steps  rudely  crowd  the  front  door,  in- 
stead of  keeping  their  distance,  as  they  should  do, 
and  only  crossing  the  front  of  the  house.  This  is  a 
great  mistake;  there  should  beat  least  /z£«(7 sides  to  a 
veranda,  to  allow  of  one  corner,  and  three  if  possible ; 
while  it  should  certainly  measure  four  yards  in  width. 
We  are  speaking  now^  of  the  piazza  for  a  moderate 
house — moderate  in  everyway.  Hudson  River  cas- 
tles, and  similar  mansions  elsewhere,  have  their  full 
complement  of  generous  verandas ;  it  is  the  middle- 
class  houses  that  sufl'cr. 

We  recall  one  of  these  mansions,  with  its  magnifi- 
cent piazza,  on  which  many  happy  hours  have  been 
spent ;  the  delicate  trellis-work  forming  Moorish 
arches  each  of  which  framed  an  exquisite  picture 
in  living  green.  When  flootled  with  moonlight, 
the  place  took  on  a  tone  of  superhuman  beauty. 
There  were  many  accessories,  too,  on  that  piazza 
— things  out  of  the  common  way ;  and  selected  with 
an  artistic  idea  of  coloring.  Hanging-baskets  were 
suspended  from  every  point  of  the  arches,  and  their 
tangled  vines  were  masses  of  verdure  and  blossoms; 
while  rustic  stands  filled  with  plants  stood,  not  in 
the  way  of  promenaders,  but  well  back  against  the 
house.  Scarlet  cushions  on  backs  and  seats  made 
the  bamboo  cliairs  luxurious,  and  a  pile  of  Moorish 
cushions  in  one  corner  arrested  the  eye  and  fasci- 
nated the  sense.  They  must  have  been  stuffed  with 
poppies  to  account  for  their  sleep-charming  powet^% 
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while  the  arabesque  embroidery  on  a  scarlet  ground 
which  adorned  them,  and  the  rug  spread  out  be- 
low, were  a  most  successful  imitation  of  Moorish 
splendor. 

This  curious  couch,  on  which  one  half  sat  and 
half  reclined,  was  quite  in  demand  among  the 
inmates  and  visitors  on  those  intolerable  nights, 
which  are  not  at  all  like  angels'  visits,  between  the 
2oth  of  June  and  the  20th  of  August ;  and  the  hostess 
would  amiably  wish  that  she  had  six  Moorish  beds 
instead  of  one.  But  a  single  duplicate  of  the 
novelty  would  have  spoiled  the  effect,  so  far  as 
appearances  went. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  furniture  of  our  outdoor 
parlors  does  not  receive  sufficient  consideration ;  it 


is  either  not  picturesque,  or  it  is  uncomfortable.  A 
rustic  chair,  uncushioned,  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
picturesque  on  a  piazza,  but  it  is  not  comfortaUe; 
while  a  bamboo  settee  is  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
Camp-chairs  with  gay-colored  seats  are  very  desir- 
able, if  the  color  and  design  are  good ;  and  two  or 
three  cushions  in  a  comer  will  make  a  very  good 
substitute  for  the  Moorish  pile.  A  bright-colored 
afghan  thrown  over  the  pile,  or  on  the  end  of  the 
settee,  adds  much  to  the  eflfect.  In  fact,  anything 
that  makes  a  good  contrast  with  green  is  desinble 
on  the  piazza.  Prettiest  of  all  is  it  to  see  a  diild 
asleep  on  a  gay-colored  rug,  watched  by  a  New- 
foundland dog. 

Ella.  RoDiifAN  Church. 
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Robertson  Smith's  **The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church."* 

The  twelve  popular  lectures  on  the  Old  Testament, 
delivered  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  present 
year  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  by  Professor  W. 
Robertson  Smith,  and  now  published,  form  an 
important  contribution  to  Biblical  criticism.  The 
friends  of  Professor  Smith  in  the  two  cities  named, 
to  the  number  of  six  hundred,  joined  in  a  request 
for  the  delivery  of  these  lectures,  for  which  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  in  the  enforced  leisure  of  the 
Professor,  caused  by  his  temporary  suspension  from 
his  work  in  Aberdeen.  If,  as  the  preface  declares, 
the  average  attendance  upon  the  course  in  the  two 
cities  was  not  less  than  eighteen  hundred,  the  results 
of  the  newer  criticism  must  have  been  pretty  effect- 
ually spread  abroad  in  Scotland. 

llie  appearance  of  such  a  volume  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world  is  a  notable  sign  of  the  times.  Coming 
from  Germany  or  from  Holland  it  would  have 
occasioned  much  less  remark ;  but  when  a  profes- 
sor in  the  divinity  school  of  the  most  conservative 
religious  body  in  the  land  of  John  Knox  dares  to 
utter  theories  like  these,  the  significance  of  the  fact 
is  more  than  local. 

Not  that  any  destructive  purpose  can  be  discovered 
in  this  volume.  The  spirit  of  the  \»Titer  is  reverent 
and  even  devout ;  he  handles  these  ancient  writings 
with  no  profane  or  careless  touch  ;  his  theory  of  their 
origin  differs  from  the  one  tliat  is  generally  received, 
but  he  still  believes  that  they  are  sacred,  and  that 
they  contain  the  germs  out  of  which  the  doctrines 
and  the  institutions  of  Christianity  have  been  devel- 
oped. With  his  method  it  is  equally  hard  to  find 
fault.  He  has  not  evolved  his  theories  from  his  own 
consciousness;  they  are  the  product  of  a  purely 
inductive  criticism ;  they  rest  wholly  upon  exegesis. 


*  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church.  Twelve  Lectures 
on  Biblical  Criticism.     By  W;  Robertson  Smith,  M.  A. 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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It  is  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  bf 
comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  by  rejediDg 
traditional  theories  of  authorship  and  date,  and  by 
letting  the  books  tell  their  own  story,  that  he  his 
come  to  his  present  conclusions. 

These  lectures  of  Professor  Smith  are  at  onoe 
more  popular  in  form  and  more  full  in  treatment 
than  the  Biblical  articles  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  out  of  which  his  fiune 
and  his  misfortunes  have  arisen.  Doubtless  the 
article  on  the  Pentateuch,  yet  to  be  written  by  ^ 
hand  for  that  encyclopedia,  will  cover  much  of  the 
ground  of  this  volume ;  but  the  articles  which  he  bs 
already  contributed,  including  those  on  The  Bibk^ 
and  on  The  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature,  «t 
more  cautious  and  less  opposed  to  the  common  viev 
than  these  lectures. 

After  indicating  in  his  first  lecture  the  method  oft 
sound  criticism,  Professor  Smith   proceeds  io  the 
second  and  third  lectures  to  show  that  the  cirlj 
Protestants,  in  their  determination  of  the  canon  lad 
of  the  authentic  text,  leaned  wholly  on  Jewish  tmfi* 
tion,  and  that  this  tradition  is  not  trustworthy.   The 
chapter  on  the   Scribes   makes   it  plain  that  tbe 
rules  on  which  these  great  matters  were  settled  io 
Palestine  at  about  the  beginning  of  our  era  va< 
altogether  arbitrary;    while    the   chapters  00  ^ 
Septuagint  and  the  other  ancient  versions  show  ihit 
there  were  many  variations  in  tlie  Hebrew  test  ii 
the  early  days.     The  daim  for  the  Hebrew  wriiinp 
of  an  almost  miraculous  uniformity  and  accnncjis 
thus  shown  to  be  ill  founded.     Before  the  time  cf 
the  Scribes,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  TeslaineA. 
like  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  in  li^r 
times,  exhibited  a  multitude  of  various  readiBT' 
The  statement  "  that  many  of  the  Hebrew  boob 
have  gone  through  successive  redactions;  v,  ■ 
other  words,  have  been  edited  and  reSdited  is  ^ 
ferent  ages,  receiving  some  addition  or  modi6Gili0* 
at  the  hands  of  each  editor,"  is  supported  fay  *  ^ 
induction  of  passages. 
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After  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  Canon  and 
he  Psalter,  the  author  comes  to  the  question  respect- 
ng  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  which  the  last 
lalf  of  the  book  is  devoted. 

Every  careful  student  of  the  Old  Testament  must 
)e  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  Pentateuch,  with  its 
nil  and  elaborate  ritual,  which  Moses  is  said  to  have 
irritten  out  and  deposited  in  a  coffer  in  the  side  of 
he  ark,  and  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made  in 
he  book  of  Joshua,  disappears  wholly  from  sight  at 
he  dose  of  that  book.  Throughout  the  books  of 
fudges,  Ruth,  and  First  and  Second  Samuel,  cover- 
ng  a  period  of  more  than  four  centuries,  no  reference 
rbatever  is  made  to  any  laws  or  writings  left  by 
!4oses.  The  word  law,  the  Hebrew  torak,  does  not 
xxur  in  these  four  books  ;  the  name  of  Moses 
ippears  in  them  barely  six  times,  but  nothing  what- 
nrer  is  said  of  any  legislation  of  which  he  was  the 
luthor.  If  Saul  or  Samuel  ever  had  in  his  posses- 
ion any  such  books  as  those  of  the  Pentateuch,  no 
nention  is  made  of  the  feet.  Furthermore,  the 
-itual  of  the  Hebrews,  so  &r  as  it  comes  to  light  in 
he  contemporary  history,  was  in  continual  conflict 
vith  that  prescribed  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers, 
rhese  facts  are  hard  to  explain  on  the  traditional 
heory  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is 
iround  these  facts  that  the  battles  of  the  critics  have 
)een  fought. 

That  the  Levitical  law  was  never  fully  enforced 
intil  the  time  of  Ezra,  is  admitted  by  most  intelligent 
Indents.  It  is  expressly  stated,  for  example,  in 
^ehemiah  viii.  17,  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was 
lever  observed  in  Israel  from  the  days  of  Joshua 
intil  the  days  of  Ezra.  The  Levitical  law  strictly 
orbids  the  offering  of  sacrifices  at  any  other  places 
ban  the  one  central  altar,  and  by  any  other  hands 
ban  those  of  a  consecrated  priest;  the  history  shows 
hat  sacrifices  are  continually  offered  in  many  places, 
nd  by  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  priesthood. 
rhese  infractions  of  the  ritual  take  place  without 
ebuke  or  compunction  ;  the  best  men  of  the  nation 
Mractice  them,  and  reveal  no  consciousness  of  any 
■regularity.  The  earlier  prophets,  too,  display  the 
June  lack  of  knowledge  respecting  the  observances 
if  the  Levitical  system. 

The  striking  discrepancy  between  the  Pentateuchal 
egislation  and  the  actual  religious  life  of  the  pec- 
de,  as  shown  in  the  histories  and  in  the  books 
if  the  prophets,  furnishes  Professor  Smith  with  a 
([round  for  his  theory,  which  is,  that  the  Pentateuch 
ras  not  written  until  the  days  of  Ezra.  It  is 
generally  allowed  that  some  additions  to  the  manu- 
cript  may  have  been  made  by  Ezra;  but  the 
K)sition  t^dien  by  this  critic  is  that  all  the  important 
egislation  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
ras  framed  after  the  exile. 

In  his  critical  examination  of  the  first  five  books 
if  the  Bible,  Professor  Smith  finds  evidence  of  the 
ixistence  of  three  distinct  groups  of  laws  or  ritual 
irdinances,  in  addition  to  the  ten  commandments. 
Phe  first  is  included  in  Exodus  xxi.-xxiii.  This 
imple  S3rstem  of  civil  and  religious  polity,  adapted 
0  the  wants  of  a  primitive  agricultural  people, 
erred  the  Israelites,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer, 


until  the  time  of  King  Jotiah.  It  was  under  this 
system,  which  Professor  Smith  terms  the  First 
Legislation,  that  Samuel  and  Saul  and  David  and 
Solomon  and  all  the  earlier  kings  lived. 

In  the  days  of  Josiah,  only  a  generation  before 
the  fall  of  the  First  Temple,  the  Deuteronomic  Code, 
comprising  Deuteronomy  xii.-xxvi.,  was  produced. 
This  was  the  book  whose  discovery  in  the  tem- 
ple resulted  in  a  great  religious  reformation.  It 
embodied  the  substance  of  the  moral  teaching  of 
Isaiah  and  the  other  prophets  who  had  preceded 
him.  This  code  was  intended  to  supersede  the 
First  Legislation. 

The  third  body  of  laws  is  that  which  is  known  as 
the  Levitical  Legislation.  This  is  not  a  compact 
code;  it  is  scattered  throughout  the  three  middle 
books  of  the  Pentateuch ;  but,  as  a  whole,  these 
ordinances  *'are  clearly  marked  off  from  both  the 
other  legislations,  and  might  be  removed  from  the 
Pentateuch  without  making  the  rest  unintelligible." 
They  include  "  directions  for  the  equipment  of  the 
sanctuary  and  the  priesthood,  sacrificial  laws,  and 
the  whole  system  of  threefold  sanctity  in  priests, 
Levites,  and  people." 

Of  this  last  body  of  legislation.  Professor  Smith 
finds  the  original  sketch  in  the  last  chapters  of  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel.  It  was  upon  this  outline,  he 
supposes,  that  the  elaborate  system  of  the  Levitical 
law  was  framed.  Yet,  a  priesthood  and  sacrifices 
had  been  provided  for  in  both  the  other  codes,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinances  prescribed  in  those 
codes,  a  body  of  ritual  had,  undoubtedly,  been 
steadily  accumulating,  which  had  been  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  in  the  priestly  guild. 
Ezekiel  was  a  priest,  and  in  his  sketch  of  a  written 
law  he  may  have  incorporated  many  of  these  tradi- 
tions. In  great  part,  however,  his  scheme  is  intended 
to  correct  abuses  that  had  existed  in  the  worship  of 
the  First  Temple.  This  written  outline  of  a  system 
of  ritual  was  filled  out  between  the  time  of  Ezekiel 
and  that  of  flzra,  and  was  then  first  given  in  its 
completeness  to  the  people.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
until  Israel  *'  had  ceased  to  be  a  nation  *'  that  the 
Levitical  law  in  its  fullness  was  accepted  and  obeyed. 

This  conclusion  will  seem  rash  and  incredible  to 
most  reverent  readers  of  the  Bible,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  rests  wholly  upon  a  comparative 
study  of  the  sacred  writings  themselves.  It  is  im- 
possible to  indicate  in  this  place  the  arguments 
upon  which  the  author  bases  his  theory,  but  they 
deserve  the  attention  of  all  who  prize  the  Old 
Testament. 

Although  Professor  Smith  rejects  the  common 
theory  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
he  yet  regards  all  this  legislation  as  Mosaic  in  a  true 
sense,  and  as  also  in  a  proper  sense  divine.  "This 
divine  Torah  begins  with  Moses.  As  all  goes  back 
to  his  initiative,  the  Israelites  were  not  concerned  to 
remember  the  precise  history  of  each  new  precept ; 
and  when  the  whole  system,  developed  under  con- 
tinuous divine  guidance,  is  summed  up  in  a  code,  that 
code  is  simply  set  down  as  Mosaic  Torah.  We  still 
call  the  steam-engine  by  the  name  of  Watt,  though 
the  steam-engine  of  to-day  has  many  parts  that  his 
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had  not."  The  Old  Testament  contains,  therefore, 
the  record  of  a  ritual  system  developetl  in  the  Jew- 
ish nation  under  divine  direction.  Of  this  system 
Christianity  is  the  fulfillment.  "  That  the  law  was  a 
divine  institution,  that  it  formed  an  actual  jxirt  in  the 
gracious  scheme  of  guidance  wliich  preserved  the 
religion  of  Jehovah  as  a  living  power  in  Israel  till 
shadow  became  substance  in  the  manifestation  of 
Christ,  is  no  theory  but  an  historical  fact  which  no 
criticism  as  to  the  origin  of  the  l>ooks  of  Moses  can  in 
the  least  degree  invalidate. "  No  important  theological 
changes  result,  therefore,  from  this  new  theory ;  all 
that  is  claimed  is  that  the  literary'  structure  of  the 
Old  Testament  fails  to  indicate  the  order  of  the  devel- 
opment of  Judaism,  and  that  this  order  must  l;e 
discovered  by  a  patient  application  of  the  principles 
of  historical  criticism. 

Tliis  theory  makes  some  facts  of  the  old  record 
much  more  intelligible.  Hut  a  few  questions  still 
remain  unsolverl.  The  fact  that  the  I^vitical  ordi- 
nances were  not  observed  Ixifore  the  time  of  Josiah 
is  proof,  the  author  tells  us,  that  they  did  not  exist 
before  his  day.  But  the  feasts  of  the  passover  and 
of  the  tabernacles  are  enjuinetl  in  what  Professor 
Smith  calls  the  First  Legislation,  and  they  were  not 
kept  during  this  long  i»erio<l.  The  Decalogue,  also, 
with  its  prohibition  of  graven  images,  is  admitted  by  j 
this  writer  to  be  of  Mosaic  origin ;  yet  there  were 
teraphim  in  David's  house,  and  the  cherubim  over 
the  ark  were  two  symbolical  winged  figures.  And 
in  these  glaring  infractions  of  the  law  which  Profes- 
sor Smith  represents  them  as  ix)ssessing,  the  people, 
even  the  best  of  them,  seem  to  be  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  transgression.  It  is  plain  that  the  new 
scheme  does  not  clear  up  all  the  old  discrepancies. 

There  is  still  another  objection  to  this  theory  of 
the  late  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  which  only  an 
allusion  can  be  made.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  pervaded  with  Egyptian  irleas  and 
symbols.  These  are  found,  not  only  in  what  Profes- 
sor Smith  calls  the  First  Legislation,  but  in  the 
Deuteronomic  Code,  and  in  the  whole  frame-work  of 
the  Levitical  system.  If  these  ordinances  were 
fashioned  soon  after  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt,  this 
fact  could  be  easily  explained.  Under  the  divine 
direction,  Moses  might  have  incorporated  the  forms 
and  emblems  with  which  he  was  familiar  into  the 
ritual  of  the  Hebrews.  But  if  the  Pentateuch  was 
produced  at  so  late  a  date  as  is  here  assigned  to  it,  it 
is  difficult  on  any  rational  theory  to  explain  the 
large  proportion  of  Egyptian  elements  found  in  its 
composition. 

Talleyrand's  Correspondence.* 

Talleyrand  occupies  a  peculiar  jwsition  in  the 
minds  of  manv  Frenchmen.  He  is  intensclv  admired 
and  thoroucrhl v  detested.  1 1  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
a  subject  fnr  national  priile  that  the  ablest  statesman 
of  the  wonderful  |>eri(xl  l>etween  the  Revolution  and 
the  second  Restoration  should  have  been  a  Ftench- 
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man.  And  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  Congreu 
of  Vienna,  when  France  was  beaten  in  the  field,  had 
lost  confidence  in  Napoleon,  and  did  not  dare  hope 
for  anything  from  a  Bourbon,  whose  restoration  was 
the  work  of  her  foreign  enemies, — ^particularly  at  that 
moment  must  it  have  l)een  a  salve  to  defeat  that 
Talleyrand  should  take  the  place  he  did  at  the  con- 
ference of  kings  and  statesmen  at  Vienna.  By 
audacity  and  cleverness,  as  well  as  by  the  force  (^ 
past  services  and  the  sheer  weight  of  his  genius,  he 
overtopped  them  all.  At  the  same  time,  what 
Frenchman  can  regard  with  complacency  the  career 
of  an  ecclesiastic  who  violated  all  the  roles  of  his 
church,  and  as  a  statesman  served  Napoleon  and  the 
Bourbons  ap{)arently  without  the  slightest  show*  of 
a  sentimental  preference  for  persons  and  principles  ? 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  was  accused  of  speculations 
in  various  fields,  by  which  he  amassed  a  great  fortone, 
and  to  l>ecome  rich  as  well  as  successful  is  a  Utde  too 
much  for  poor  human  nature  of  the  ordinary  stamp 
to  stand.  The  editor  who  has  put  out  these  letters 
between  Talleyrand  and  Louis  XVIIL  belongs 
apparently  to  those  in  whose  eyes  the  defects  of 
Talleyrand  outweigh  his  merits.  He  wishes  to  be 
impartial,  but  more  than  one  hint  leaves  it  plain  that 
he  at  least  does  not  set  Talleyrand  at  the  be«i 
of  French  statesmen. 

M.  Pallain  is,  however,  an  admirable  guide,  assist- 
ing  the  briefness  of  the  letters  with  extracts  from 
publislied  correspondence  of  other  participants, 
adding  copious  notes  at  the  end  of  each  letter,  and 
supplying  a  most  \'aluable  index  of  the  names  of  per- 
sons mentioned,  each  name  bearing  a  short  biograph- 
ical sketch.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
this  feature;  simdar  care  would  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  pleasure  of  the  R^niusat  and  Mettemicfa 
memoirs,  es{>ecially  in  England  and  America,  where 
the  events  and  actors  of  the  Empire  are  not  so  well 
in  mind  as  they  may  be  on  the  European  continenL 

It  is  true  that  Talleyrand  himself  paints  his  eSecl 
upon  the  statesmen  at  Vienna  in  these  letters.  Bat 
how  well  he  does  it !  And  how  cleverly,  in  a  few 
words,  he  keeps  his  royal  master  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  Louis  XV H  I.  is  to  him  a  great  man  as  well 
as  a  goocL  Tlie  contrast  could  not  be  greater  betweea 
the  fussy,  antiquated,  dry  replies  of  the  King,  and  the 
clear  and  encouraging  as  well  as  dee])ly  respectliil 
epistles  of  Talleyrand.  The  latter  knew  well  ibe 
ambition  of  Prussia  and  the  inchoate  designs  of  Rv- 
sia.  The  wrangle  was  over  Saxony.  Should  d* 
King  of  Saxony  be  regarded  as  a  traitor,  and  Rnsfii 
take  his  land,  or  as  a  victim  of  Na[v>leon,  and  bt 
restored  to  his  throne  ?  The  quarrel  was  con>plicalrf 
by  the  desire  of  the  Russian  Emperor  to  make  hi' 
part  of  Poland  a  semi-independent  kingdom,  withoot 
regard  to  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  other  pof* 
tions  of  Poland  .seized  by  Russia  and  .Austria.  It 
was  regarded,  very  naturaily,  as  cither  the  scheme  of 
a  sentimentalist  or  the  brand  that  was  meant  to  start 
another  European  conflagration.  Russia.  ProMii, 
and  England  had  pretty  much  agreed  to  tennfc 
.'\ustria  being  in  her  usual  wavering  condition,  whefl 
Talleyrand  pounced  down  upon  the  staicsmo^ 
His  second  letter  to  the  King  gives  him  the  dew  to 
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le  situation,  and  chronicles  his  dislike  of  and  con- 
snpt  for  Metternich,  which  Madame  de  R^masat 
so  shared.     He   says: 

••  I  am  convinced  that  Russia  and  Prussia  are 
taking  so  mucli  noise  and  talking  so  big  merely 
\  find  out  what  is  thought,  and  tliat  if  they  see 
lat  they  stand  alone,  they  will  think  twice  of 
before  they  carry  things  to  Extremity.  Un- 
ippily,  the  person  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
.ustria,  and  who  lays  claim  to  the  regulation  of 
lose  of  Europe,  regards  as  the  infallible  mark  of 
iperior  genius  that  levity  which  lie  carries  on  the 
ae  side  to  absurdity,  and  on  the  other  to  a  point 
:  which,  in  a  minister  of  a  great  stale,  and  in  cir- 
imstances  Uke  the  present,  it  becomes  a  calamity." 

Evidently  the  humor  of  Mettcrnich  was  of  too 
eavy  a  quality  to  suit  the  grizzled  veteran  in  diplo- 
lacy,  who  hatl  known  him  intimately  for  a  long  time, 
id,  doubtless,  estimated  him  for  what  he  was  worth. 
[e  has  little  sympathy  for  the  happiness  that  Metter- 
ich  naively  expresses  in  his  own  memoirs,  at  having 
HXght  all  his  life  against  Napoleon,  and,  according  to 
is  own  account,  at  last  worsted  him.  If  we  are  to 
elievc  Talleyrand's  account  of  the  first  informal 
leeting  of  the  statesmen,  as  given  the  King  in  Letter 
II.,  it  was  Talleyrand  who  met  this  vanquisher  of 
fapoleon,  and  disposed  of  him  without  trouble, 
kfter  a  sharp  questioning  as  to  why  some  embassadors 
'cre  absent  and  others  present,  Talleyrand  permitted 
le  first  approach  to  the  all-important  subject  of  the 
'ongress. 


M  « 


The  object  of  to-day's  conference,*  said  Lord 
lostlereagh  to  me, '  is  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
'hat  the  four  Courts  have  done  since  we  have 
ecn  here.*  Addressing;  M.  de  Metternich,  he  said, 
Vou  have  the  protocol.'  M.  de  Metternich  then 
anded  me  a  paper  signed  by  him.  Count  Nessel- 
)de  (for  Russia),  Lord  Castlereash,  and  Prince  Ilar- 
enberg  (of  Prussia).  In  this  document  the  word 
allies  '  occurred  in  every  paragraph.  I  pointed  out 
le  word,  and  said  that  the  use  of  it  placed  me  under 
ie  necessity  of  asking  where  we  were,  whether 
re  were  still  at  Chaumont,  or  at  I^on,  whether 
cace  had  not  been  made,  whether  there  was  any 
narrel,  and  with  whom.  I  was  answered  by  all,  that 
liey  did  not  attribute  a  sense  contrary  to  the  state 
f  our  actual  relations  to  the  word  *  allies,'  and  that 
ticy  had  only  employed  it  for  brevity's  sake.  On 
rhich  I  impressed  ujwn  them  that,  however  valuable 
•reviiy  might  be,  it  ought  not  to  be  purchased  at  the 
xpense  olaccuracy.  The  tenor  of  the  protocol  was 
.  tissue  of  metaphysical  arguments,  mtended  to 
•nforce  pretensions  which  were  supported  by  treat- 
s«  unknown  to  us.  To  discuss  those  reasonings 
•nd  pretensions  would  have  lx!en  to  embark  upon 
*i  ocean  of  disputes ;  I  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
^cpel  the  whole  by  one  peremptory  argument ;  so  I 
^ad  several  paragraphs,  and  said  *  I  do  not  under- 
hand.* Then  I  reatl  the  same  paragraphs  through, 
''Cry  carefully,  a  second  time,  with  the  air  of  earnestly 
*Hving  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  a  thing,  and 
*i<i,  •!  do  not  understand  any  the  more.*  I  added  : 
^  hold  to  two  dates,  between  which  there  is  noth- 
^:  that  of  the  31st  of  May,  on  which  the  formation 
!<lhe  Congress  was  stipulated,  and  that  of  the  ist  of 
^Ctober,  on  which  it  ought  to  meet.  All  that  has 
done  in  the  interval  is  foreign  to  me,  and  does 


not  exist  for  me. '  The  answer  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
was,  that  they  cared  so  litde  for  the  pai^er  in  ques- 
tion that  they  asked  nothing  better  than  to  withdraw 
it;  upon  which  M.  de  Labrador  (of  Spain)  observed 
that  nevertheless  they  had  signed  it.  They  took  it 
back,  M.  de  Metternich  laid  it  aside,  and  there  was 
no  more  about  it." 

Thus  it  was  that  Talleyrand  "  bulldozed  *'  the 
embassadors  of  the  i\Uies  at  the  first  meeting  to 
arrange  for  the  Congress.  His  acting  seems  to  have 
been  perfect,  and  he  writes  proudly  of  it.  At  an 
interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall,  and  pretended  to  be  convulsed 
with  sorrow  for  poor  Europe,  since  that  potentate 
would  not  abate  his  favorite  schemes  for  Poland. 

"  I  turned  toward  the  wall  near  where  I  was 
standing,  leaned  my  head  against  the  paneling,  and 
exclaimed,  *  Europe,  unhappy  Europe !  '  Then, 
turning  once  more  to  the  Emperor,  *  Shall  it  be 
said,'  1  asked  him,  *  that  you  have  destroyed  it  ?  ' 
He  answeretl  me,  *  Rather  war,  than  that  I  should 
renounce  what  I  hold.*  I  let  my  arms  drop  in  the 
attitude  of  <  ne  grieved  indeed,  but  resolute,  and 
with  the  air  of  saying  to  him,  *  The  fault  is  none 
of  ours,'  I  kept  silence,  which  for  some  moments 
the  Emperor  did  not  break.  Presently  he  said, 
*  Yes,  rather  war.*  I  remained  in  the  self-same 
attitude.  Tlien,  lifting  up  his  arms,  waving  his  hands 
as  I  had  never  seen  hun  do  previously,  and  in  a 
manner  which  reminded  me  of  the  passage  at  the 
end  of  the  ^logc  de  Marc  AttrirU^  he  cried  rather 
than  said  :  *  It  is  time  for  the  play  ;  I  must  go.  I 
promised  the  Emperor ;  they  are  waiting  for  me.  *  ** 

He  could  thus  show  an  emperor  in  a  ridiculous 
light,  yet  always  maintain  the  right  tone  toward  his 
master,  the  King.  One  letter  is  rounded  with  a 
compliment  sweet  to  a  character  like  that  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  and,  on  the  whole,  truthful.  Speaking  of 
the  festivities  at  Vienna,  he  writes : 

"  Royalty  certainly  loses  some  of  the  grandeur 
which  is  proix:r  to  it,  at  these  gatherings.  To 
meet  three  or  four  kings,  and  a  still  greater  number 
of  princes,  at  Ixills  and  teas,  at  the  houses  of  private 
inuividuaU,  as  one  docs  at  Vienna,  seems  to  me 
to  be  unbecoming.  It  is  in  France,  alone,  that 
royalty  preserves  the  eclat  and  the  dignity  that 
render  it  at  once  august  and  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
nations." 

In  many  ways,  this  publication  is  important  and 
timely.  It  forestalls  the  Talleyrand  memoirs,  which 
have  been  again  delayed ;  it  supplements  the  other 
memoirs  now  out;  it  throws  the  most  authentic 
light  on  persons  and  motives.  To  the  ex-minister 
of  Napoleon,  that  fallen  adventurer  is  only  **  the  man 
of  Elba."  Neither  he  nor  the  King  is  undignified 
when  the  "  man  of  I'Uba  "  uj)sets  their  army,  reaches 
Paris,  and  turns  their  guns  cm  themselves.  Tlie 
letters  will  not  alter  opinions  about  any  of  the 
actors ;  they  deepen  the  impression  of  Talleyrand's 
greatness  and  trickiness,  of  the  pedantry  of  Ix)uis 
XVIII.,  and  his  inefficiency,  of  the  shallowness  of 
Metternich.  We  touch  solid  ground  in  this  book, 
instead  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  conjectures  as  to 
the  truth  of  documents,  as  we  are  in  the  Rcmusat 
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memoirs,  and  as  we  may  have  to  be  again  when 
those  of  the  greatest  of  Uie  statesmen  of  that  day 
see  the  light. 

John   Burroughs**  **  Pepacton.**  * 

Since  poetical  mottoes  for  books  hold  their  own 
in  spite  of  ridicule,  and  have  of  late  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  rather  than  lessen,  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs might  have  put  out  as  the  sign  for  his  latest 
volume  the  lines  of  inimitable  Herrick  in  the  "  argu- 
ment "  to  the  Hespcrides  : 

**  I  sing  of  brooks,  of  Uossoms,  birds  and  bowen. 
Of  April,  May,  of  June  and  July  flowers. 
I  ung  of  dewes,  of  raines,  and,  piece  by  piece. 
Of  balme,  of  oyle,  of  spice  and  ambergreece.  " 

But,  perhaps,  on  the  principle  that  good  wine  needs 
no  bush  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  wayfarer,  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs can  dispense  with  the  support  of  even  so  ad- 
mirable a  poet  as  Herrick.  To  speak  of  Herrick 
and  a  modern  writer  of  prose  in  the  same  breath, 
may  strike  one  as  treason,  rank  and  deep,  yet  the 
reader  is  always  at  liberty  to  make  the  interxHillum 
as  langum  as  he  chooses.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
consider  whether  Burroughs  has  not  a  certain 
polished  simplicity  that  reminds  one  of  Herrick,  if 
one  can  bridge  with  a  comparison  the  difference  be- 
tween poetry  and  prose ;  between  a  city  man  who 
was  forced  to  live  in  the  country,  and  a  countryman 
who  is  out  of  tune  in  a  town ;  between  a  parson  who 
writes  verses  savoring  strongly  of  frivolity,  and  a 
layman  who  looks  at  nature  with  an  enthusiasm  not 
far  from  religious.  Those  who  can  leap  these  wide 
divergences  will  find  a  likeness  in  the  pleasant  fillip 
both  give  to  the  mind.  If  Herrick  wanders  in  a 
stately  English  garden,  varied,  like  Bacon's  ideal 
country-place,  with  some  spots  less  orderly  and  fine, 
and  if  Burroughs  deals  with  the  untrained  life  of 
Ameriam  woods  and  fields,  still  it  is  nature  that 
forms  the  teacher  of  both,  and,  therefore,  the  closer 
one  looks  at  them  the  nearer  they  converge.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  it  is  the  common  trait  of  simplicity 
which  is  and  which  is  not  the  result  of  art,  or  else 
consists  of  a  blending  of  art  and  artlessness  which 
no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  unravel. 

Like  Herrick,  the  least  pretentious,  the  shorter 
chapters  are  often  those  that  linger  in  the  memory. 
This  passage,  for  instance,  has  observation  and  moral 
blended  charmingly : 

"Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that,  in  our  climate, 
there  are  no  weeds  so  persistent  and  lasting  and 
universal  as  grass.  Grass  is  the  natural  covering 
of  the  fields.  There  are  but  four  weeds  that  I  know 
of — milk-weed,  live-forever,  Canada  thistle,  and 
toad-flax — that  it  will  not  run  out  in  a  good  soil. 
We  crop  it  and  mow  it  year  after  year ;  and  vet,  if 
the  season  favors,  it  is  sure  to  come  again.  Fields 
that  have  never  known  the  plough,  and  never  been 
seeded  by  man,  are  yet  covered  with  grass.  And  in 
human  nature,  too,  weeds  are  by  no  means  in  the 
ascendant,  troublesome  as  they  are.  The  good  green 
grass  of  love  and  truthfulness  and  common  sense,  are 
more  universal,  and  crowd  the  idle  weeds  to  the  wall. 
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"  But  weeds  have  this  virtue :  they  are  noC  eaulj 
discouraged;  they  never  lose  heart  entirelv;  the? 
die  game.  If  they  cannot  have  the  best,  tney  wul 
take  up  with  the  poorest ;  if  fortune  is  ankiad  to 
them  to-day,  they  hope  for  better  luck  to-morrow: 
if  thev  cannot  lord  it  over  a  corn-hill,  they  will  sdt 
humbly  at  its  foot  and  accept  what  comes  \  in  ill 
cases  mey  make  the  most  of  tneir  opportunities." 

The  writer  whom  Burroughs  is  perpetually  com' 
pared  with  is  Thoreau.     The  latter  is  more  minute; 
perhaps  he  was  more  originaL     But  to-day  the  styk 
of  Burroughs  is  more  charming  than  that  of  the 
recluse  of  Walden  Pond.     His  own  charming  stjk^ 
not  his  discovery  of  the  errors  of  others,  is  iHut 
attracts  one  to  Burroughs.     He  catches  poets  in  all 
ages  tripping.     Virgil  is  wrong  in  his  account  of  the 
commonwealth  of  honey-bees.      Bryant,  who  ms 
before  all  else  a  cautious  writer,  either  confounds  the 
yellow  and  white  violet,  or  is  in  error  in  giving  dis> 
tinct  fragrance  to  the  former.   Presently  some  one  will 
catch  Mr.  Burroughs  tripping  in  his  turn.    Unless  the 
present  writer  is  greatly  mistaken,  Mr.  Burroogfas  is 
hasty  in  his  charge  against  Bryant's  "  Yellow  Violet," 
for  the  yellow  violet,  like  many  other  flowers  reputed 
scentless,  occasionally  gives  out  a  fiunt  perfume  if 
gathered  in  sufficient  quantity.    It  is  not  every  ooe 
who  can  detect  the  perfume  of  some  wild  flowers. 
Very  probably  there  are  days,  and  hours  even,  when 
the  most  scentless  have  more  aptitude  in  thatwaj 
than  at  other  times,  and  it  is  almost  a  certainty  tfatf 
under  some  circumstances  of  soil  and  position,  per* 
fume  is  developed  in  flowers  more  abundantly  dM 
is  the  case  with  ordinary  members  of  the  same  kioi 
Burroughs  says  nearly  as  much  himself,  for  in  *  A 
Bunch  of  Herbs "  he  notices  the  fact  of  the  oco- 
sional  fragrance  even  of  the  common  blue  violet  tad 
the  hepatica,  and  the  short-lived  fragrance  of  the 
sugar-maple. 

But  the  main  criticism  to  be  made  on  Mr.  Bor* 
roughs's  criticisms  is  the  fact  that  in  our  country  the     J 
difficulty  of  knowing  all  the  facts,  even  about  one 
order  of  flowers,  is  enormous.     What  is  true  in  the 
Berkshire  hills  may  not  be  exactly  the  ftct  in  tke 
Catskills,  and  when  one  gets  to  New  Jersey  0^ 
Maryland,  not  to  speak  of  Virginia  and  farther  south, 
the  field  becomes  so  large  that  only  the  diTeit 
scientific  compiler  of  statistics  on  botany  cui  hope  19 
know  a  large  measure  of  the   facts.     Add  to  ^ 
variations  in  birds  and  flowers  of  the  same  kindoi 
the  Atlantic  sea-board  the  unrecorded  fKts  tbort 
those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  then  oonskler 
what  a  totally  different  flora  and  fauna  the  extreme 
West  presents.     European  birds  and  flowcn  which 
were  long  supposed  to  have  no  cousins  in  .^meiio 
are  now  found  to  have  near  relations  in  the  frrthff 
West.     Hence  Mr.  Burroughs  cannot  expect,  nor  be 
expected,  to  prove  always  just  in  his  strictures  d 
American  poets,  unless  he  localizes  each  poem,  u^ 
can  point  out  that  for  that  State  or  water-shed,  the 
facts  do  not  agree  with  the  words.     Everything  is  0^ 
such  a  large  scale  here  that  poets,  critics,  and  reads' 
have  a  hard  time.     What  pleasure  can  there  be  fiv  * 
Califomian,  who  sees  with  his  own  eyeSi  and  rev* 
poetry,  to  be  reminded  of  what  he  sees  iboit  U* 
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in  the  dose  observations  of  the  rustic  sights  and 
scenes  of  Massachusetts,  found  in  the  poems  of 
Bryant  and  Lowell  ?  Audubon  was  a  poet-natural- 
ist, and  made  a  wide  sweep  over  the  Atlantic  and 
Mississippi  States,  yet  he  is  often  inexact  and  still 
oftener  unsatisfactory.  It  teaches  us  that  the  closest 
observer  of  nature  always  has  something  more  to 
Icam,  and  that  caution  is  never  more  necessary  than 
when  correcting  tlie  observations  of  poets. 

Stilly  if  care  killed  a  cat,  caution  ends  by  killing  the 
finest  literature.  If  there  be  one  quality  more  than 
another  that  makes  Mr.  Burroughs's  papers  on  nature 
diarming,  it  is  their  unpretentiousness.  Dealing  with 
snch  charming  topics,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
some  of  their  perfume  and  reserve  did  not  enter 
into  his  prose.  "  An  Idyl  of  the  Honey-bee,'*  and 
""  Springs,"  may  be  read  again  and  again.  Perhaps 
the  paper  of  all  to  be  recommended  in  the  hot  weather 
is  the  closing  chapter,  on  "Winter  Pictures." 

Norris's  "Matrimony."* 

Possibly  it  is  the  contrast  which  it  forms  to  other 
novels  of  the  spring,  or,  perhaps,  merely  because  it 
has  a  &mily  likeness  to  the  novels  of  Thackeray, 
bat  the  novel  of  Mr.  Norris  is  very  welcome,  in 
spite  of  one  or  two  drawbacks  to  its  perfection.  One 
^lisadvantage  is  its  length — not  excessive,  it  may  be, 
when  printed  in  the  large  type  of  the  ordinary 
three- volume  novel  and  read  in  those  English  coun- 
try homes  of  which  Mr.  Norris  is  the  satirist ;  but 
to  the  livelier  tastes  of  citizens,  and  to  the  more  ar- 
dent temperaments  of  Americans,  so  much  leisure 
in  the  spinning  out  of  a  plot  by  no  means  elaborate 
constitutes  a  blemish.  The  flavor  of  Thackeray  is 
too  strong  to  be  overlooked  or  ignored,  nor  has  any 
reviewer  failed  to  notice  it.  The  trace  of  George 
Eliot  is  less  perceptible,  but  it  exists,  nevertheless, 
and  may  add  its  share  to  the  pleasurable  sensation 
cf  the  reader  by  reminding  him  of  favorite  authors 
without  offering  so  much  likeness  to  them  as  to 
suggest  plagiarism.  Mr.  Norris  looks  about  for 
himself  with  his  own  eyes,  and  has  his  own  opin- 
ions on  things  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
If  the  people  he  sees  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as 
those  of  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot,  it  is  not  his  fault, 
nor,  when  we  consider  how  freshly  he  has  redrawn 
them,  need  it  be  called  his  misfortune.  The  modern 
English  country  life,  the  daily  existence  of  somewhat 
;provincial  people  in  the  south  of  England,  who  do  not 
go  regularly  to  London  for  the  gay  season,  find  in 
Mr.  Norris  a  new  chronicler  who  has  some  of  the 
-sub-addness  (miscalled  cynicism)  that  Thackeray 
displayed,  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  kindliness 
<m  the  larger  lines  of  generalization.  If  he  shows 
marriages  unhappy  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
he  has  types  of  ridiculously  happy  unions ;  in  those 
•cases  he  often  presents  the  well-known  incongruity 
-of  partners  which  so  frequently  appears,  as  if  to  make 
game  of  the  wiseacres  who  prophesy  happiness  or 
vnhappiness  in  the  future,  according  to  the  charac- 
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ters  and  circumstances  of  the  married  couple.  The 
heroine,  who  is  kept  not  too  prominent,  is  a  person 
of  refined  passion  rather  than  of  intellect.  She  is 
true  to,  and  finally  marries,  a  shallow-pate  whom 
unscrupulous  women  can  influence,  but  whose  good- 
heartedness  endears  him  to  most  people  he  meets. 
The  dog-like  affection  and  reverence  he  has  for  the 
heroine,  whose  character  he  cannot  be  supposed  to 
appreciate  except  in  general,  and  whose  music- 
making  charms  him  without  his  understanding  what 
she  would  convey,  show,  in  this  secondary  hero  of  the 
novel,  a  type  of  man  of  which  every  one  can  And  an 
example.  The  heroine  is  made  less  shadowy  by  the 
episode  of  Hirsch,  a  gambler  mixed  up  with  the 
early  life  of  Marguerite's  step-mother,  against  whose 
rascality  her  friendship  for  him  and  his  for  her  shine 
with  a  contrast  that  deepens  the  purity  of  the  pure 
and  lightens  the  iniquity  of  the  knave.  The  hero  is 
her  brother,  like  herself  brought  up  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  owing  to  the  long  residence  abroad 
of  their  parents,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  half  Ital- 
ian, and  to  the  peculiar  existence  of  their  father, 
separated  but  not  divorced  from  his  little  flibberty- 
gibbet  of  an  untruthful  Polish  wife.  Between  him 
and  Daniel  Deronda  there  is  a  general  resemblance. 
But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Norris  allows  it  to  be  seen 
that  people  thought  this  youth  a  prig,  and  shows 
him  a  man  at  last,  while  George  Eliot  treated  De- 
ronda's  priggishncss  without  relief.  The  father  has 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  Grandcourt  But  all 
these  characters,  their  acts  and  speeches,  are  seen 
through  the  spectacles  of  an  elderly  bachelor — a 
gossip  of  London  clubs,  an  amiable  man  of  forty, 
who  makes  himself  useful  in  country-houses  and 
squares  the  account  with  himself  by  thinking  tart 
things  of  his  neighbors.  On  his  shoulders  Mr. 
Norris  cleverly  shifts  the  cynical  views  of  life  at 
English  country-houses.  Apparently,  one  may  di- 
vide this  existence  into  two  rough  groups — life  in 
those  houses  where  severity  and  gloomy  respecta- 
bility reign  supreme  and  where  scandal  is  of  a  fero- 
cious and  scowling  type,  and  life  in  those  where 
games  and  rude  horse-play,  practical  jokes  and 
romping  are  the  order  of  the  day  and  night,  and 
where  the  scandals  done  outweigh  the  scandals 
talked.  There  seems  to  be,  if  we  are  to  trust  the 
old  bachelor,  who  knows  every  house  of  Lynshire, 
no  middle  ground  between  these  two,  and  the  results, 
to  those  who  have  made  an  Arcadian  estimate  of 
English  country  life,  are  sure  to  be  disastrous  in  the 
extreme.  Those  who  revel  in  the  rose-colored  pages 
of  "  Bracebridge  Ilall "  will  do  well  to  give  this 
novel  a  wide  berth.  Irving  certainly  had  a  smoother 
style ;  the  scenes  he  depicts  are  those  on  which  any 
well-regulated  mind  loves  to  dwell,  and  what  he 
says  of  English  country  life  ought  to  be  true,  if  it  is 
not  On  the  other  hand,  Norris  has  an  uncomfort- 
able way  of  recalling  the  foibles  of  people  about  us, 
and  of  deepening  those  impressions  of  the  naughtiness 
of  human  beings  who  have  leisure  and  wealth  which 
Fielding  and  Thackeray  made  before  him.  He  dis- 
turbs our  dream  of  the  perfectibility  of  the  family 
and  township  life,  and  gives  a  rude  shock  to  scaffold* 
ings  built  on  the  plan  of  Bracebridge  Hall,\Cb!&  ^<e^<& 
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not  bring  the  roof-tree  of  that  most  respectable  and 
desirable  edifice  about  tlie  ears  of  its  ideal  owners. 
But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Norris  does  not  sliow  that 
sympathy  with  things  English  that  many  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  English  fiction  have  shown.  He 
has  foreign  ideas.  He  knows  the  boulevards  as  well 
as  the  south  of  England,  and  criticises  from  a  foreign 
stand-iK)int.  It  is  likely  that  his  novels  have  small 
success  in  his  own  land,  and  will  fiml  chiefly,  if  not 
only,  in  America  readers  whose  perspective  is  suffi- 
ciently distant  to  allow  of  an  estimate  of  what  is  good 
in  his  work  and  what  is  overdrawn.  His  important 
figures  in  this  novel  are  all  of  a  niixeil  ty|>e, — not  pure 
English, — changed  either  by  blood  or  education,  and 
they  are  oppose<l  to  strictly  English  types  by  no 
means  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  Whether  Mr. 
Norris  has  promise  is  a  question.  He  certainly  has 
achievement  of  no  mean  degree  of  excellence. 

Dr.  Robinson's  **  Studies  in  the  New  Testament.**  * 

It  would  not  be  strange  if "  Studies  in  the  New 
Testament,"  by  an  active  minister,  should  "seem  like 
sermons";  but  if  they  seemed  to  be  good  sermons 
that  would  not  greatly  discredit  them.  ITiough 
these  pa|)ers  of  Dr.  Robinson's  were  not  prepared 
for  the  pulpit,  they  might  well  have  been  used  in  it ; 
if  they  are  a  little  more  colloquial  and  pictorial  than 
the  average  sermon,  they  are  for  this  reason  a  little 
better  suited  to  the  pulpit  than  the  average  sermon. 

Dr.  Robinson's  style  is  picturesque  and  entertain- 
ing ;  his  illustrations  are  copious  and  generally  per- 
tinent; his  sympathy  with  human  beings  is  warm 
and  genuine;  and  his  insight  into  spiritual  things 
often  quick  and  sure.  Some  of  his  descriptive  and 
hortatory  passages  border  on  the  sentimental ;  the 
warmth  of  his  imagination  tends,  now  and  then,  to 
a  perfervid  rhetoric;  but  these  slight  blemishes 
probably  add  to  the  effectiveness  and  popularity  of 
his  essays. 

Dr.  Robinson's  interpretations  of  Scripture  are 
for  the  most  part  unusually  felicitous,  and  his 
native  wit  and  mental  alertness  make  him  an 
entertaining  teacher.  Many  of  the  studies,  as 
those  on  "  Christian  Love,"  "  Piety  Tested  at 
Home,"  "  The  Christian  Citizen,"  •*  Saving  Faith," 
and  "  Love  as  a  Force,"  are  full  of  stimulating  and 
practical  suggestions.  Against  the  unordained 
ministry,  and  its  present  assumptions  of  author- 
ity and  function,  he  makes  bold  to  utter  a  sturdy 
protest.  "  We  do  not  believe,"  he  says,  "  that 
the  mass-meeting  system  is  the  l>est  for  convert- 
ing souls,  and  retaining  those  who  are  apparently 
gathered.  Some  of  us  distrust  this  whole  system 
of  promiscuous  assemblies  in  *  gospel '  services, 
with  laymen  giving  *  Bible-readings,'  as  flinging  re- 
proach upon  the  churches.  Is  there  no  gospel  any- 
where but  in  them?"  And  the  story  for  whose 
truth  he  vouches — of  the  man  who  went  into  rapt- 
ures over  the  preaching  of  Moody  in  the  Hipix)- 
drome,   declaring  that   "if   the   regular    ministers 
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would  preach  as  that  Moody  does,  they  would  hive 
half  the  town  running  after  them,"  and  then  dis- 
covered that  the  preacher  whom  he  supposed  was 
Moody  was  his  wife's  minister,  whom  he  had  never 
heard — gives  ix)int  to  the  contention  of  the  author 
that  there  is  a  savor  of  cant  in  the  clamor  for  more 
popular  "  gospel "  services. 

Palustre*s  **  La  Renaissance  en  France. '** 

In  spite  of  civil  and  foreign  wars,  dismemberment 
through  the  policy  of  independent  princes,  and  con- 
quest  by  English  kings,  France  still  contains  a  wide 
range  of  ancient  monuments  in  her  churches,  abbeys, 
town  halls,  and  ruined  chateaux.     It  is  the  pleasant 
task  of  M.   Leon  Palustre  to  describe,  in  the  tem- 
perate language  of  a  man  of  taste  and  with  the  qniet 
interest  of  an  arch^cologue,  such  of  these  remains 
as  belong  to  the  great  movement  in  the  arts  which 
the  exiled  Greeks  are  believed  to  have  started  in 
Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century.     Though  steam  was 
not,  and  though  travel  was  difficult  and  slow,  both 
in   France  and  from  France  into  Italy,  it  did  not 
take  so  very  long,  after  all,  for  the  fresh  notes  of  the 
Renaissance   to    reecho  throughout    the    northeni 
kingdom.      Much   more  of    the   architectural  and 
sculptor's  work  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cent- 
uries  has  perished  than  remains  behind,  even  in  a 
mutilated  condition.     And  for  that  result,  anforta- 
nately,  the  changing  taste  and  want  of  good  sense  on 
the  part  of  priests,  monks,  nobles,  and  kings,  not  to 
speak  of  well-meaning  burghers,  have  madi  to  da 
Vet  it   is  evident  that  from  the  large  material  left 
M.  Palustre  can  pick   very    striking  and  suggest- 
ive examples ;    these   have   been  handsomely  and 
firmly  etched    for  the  work  by   M.    Sadoox  and 
others.     He  begins  above  the  French  line  in  Flan- 
ders, for  the  very  good  reason  that  to  understand  the 
architecture  of   the    nearest   French    districts  the 
reader  needs  to  know  something  of  the  conditions 
of  the  building  and  the  sculptor's  art  there.    Flan- 
ders, Artois,  and  Picardy  furnish  pictures  and  in!er- 
esting,  lightly  touched  disquisitions  for  the  first  in- 
stallment, while   monuments  in  Isle-de-France  oc- 
cupy  the    following  seven :    Normandy,  Brittany, 
Ciuienne,  the  Orldanais,  Languedoc,  and  Bnrgondj 
witli   Franche  Comt^,  are  among  those  to  be  it- 
viewed,  each  in  two  installments  respectively,  and 
the  work  will  be  complete  with  the  thirtieth  install- 
ment, and  consist  of  three  thick  tomes.    A  wcfd 
might  be  said  of  the  colored  initial   letters,  large 
type,  and  great  wide-margined  images  of  this  fltfAfla 
de  luxcj  were  it  not  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  a 
book  of  the  kind  issued  by  Quantin  would  have  all 
the  tasteful  accessories  usual  in   such  cases.    It  i^ 
only  in   France   that  such   editions   are  not  un- 
ties.    Vet  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fine  doaW^ 
page  picture  by   Sacloux   Lancelot    of  the  rnineB 
i)ridge  and  gallery  of  the  Chateau  de  Fire,  in  tfce 
Tardenois,  for  the  etching ;  to  that  of  the  chapd  01 
Tilloloy,  for  the  sake  of  the  curious  &cade  it»l'» 
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and,  for  curiousness  of  figure  and  face,  to  the  portrait 
of  the  sculptor  Jean  Trupin,  sculptured  at  Amiens  by 
himself,  with  his  chisel  and  mallet  in  hand,  cutting  out 
a  figure  in  stone.  Judging  by  the  early  numbers, 
this  will  be  a  most  fascinating  and  instructive  work. 

Scudder's  "Stories  and  Romances.'** 

There  is  a  vein  of  healthy  and  unaffected  senti- 
ment in  Mr.  Scudder's  stories.  His  characters,  all 
\ividly  drawn,  without  any  attempt  at  startling 
originality,  trace  themselves  gently  against  a  back- 
ground of  Boston  brick  wall  or  New  England  rural 
scenery.  They  arc  the  children  of  the  soil,  and 
possess  the  mental  and  physical  features  which  the 
literary  tradition  has  seized  upon  as  being  especially 
characteristic  of  New  England.  The  author  takes  a 
situation  which  appears  to  him  interesting,  and  his 
quaint  fancy  and  delicate  humor  never  fail  to  make 
it  equally  so  to  his  readers. 

The  first  of  the  stories,  or,  we  should  rather  say, 
of  the  romances  (accepting  the  term  in  the  sense  in 
which  Hawthorne  used  it  in  his  preface  to  "The 
House  of  Seven  Gables "),  is  entitled,  **  Left  over 
from  the  Last  Century,"  and  must  have  been  com- 
posed while  Mr.  Scudder  was  under  the  spell  of  the 
**  Twice-told  Tales,"  or  the  "  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse.'*    At  all  events,  no  one  would  deny  that  the 
idea  of  a  young  man  becoming  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  his  grandfather's  history  as  actually  to 
repeat  a  portion  of  his  life  under  modified  circum- 
stances, belongs  to  the  order  of  inventions  which  we 
have  come  to  associate  with  the  name  of  Hawthorne. 
There  is  not  the  remotest  suspicion  of  borrowing, 
bat   merely  an   atmosphere,  or  spiritual  aura^  as 
Goethe  called  it,  which  agreeably  recalls  the  master 
of  romance.      Especially  quaint  and  charming  is 
Antipos  Wiggleworth's  antiquarian  courtship  of  the 
granddaughter  of  the  lady  whom  his  grandfather  had 
loved,  by  means  of  the  defunct  lady's  letters  to  the 
defunct  gentleman.     **  A  House  of  Entertainment," 
the  second  of  the  series,  is  distinctly  not  a  romance 
bat  a  novelette,  and  contains  many  pleasant  and 
mildly  entertaining  pictures  of  Shaker  life.    "  Acci- 
dentally Overheard  "  is  the  story  of  a  young  gende- 
inan  who  hears  a  lady,  whose  face  he  fails  to  see, 
declare  to  a  female  companion  that  she  is  in  love  with 
him ;  and  the  rest  of  the  tale  is  naturally  devoted  to 
the  hero's  efforts  to  clear  up  the  perplexing  mystery. 
In  "  A  Hard  Bargain,"  Mr.  Scudder  is,  we  think, 
at  his  best.     The  description  of  the  old,  rusty-look- 
ing habittu's  of  the  ancient  and  rcsi)ectablc  pharmacy, 
Vvho  eat  lozenges  and  choke  over  their  own  feeble 
V'it*  suggests  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  life 
of  small  towns,  and  is  so  forcibly  localized  that  one 
lias  only  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  make  the  whole  scene, 
\vith  its  minutest  details,  nvidly,  and,  as  it  were,  cor- 
poreally, present.     The  old  miser  Bice,  too,  who  has 
l)artered  away  his  soul,  and  is  anxious  to  buy  it  back 
^gain,  is  a  very  happy  inspiration,  and  the  vcni;eance 
>vhich  overtakes  him  at  the  death  of  his  child,  which 
He  has  starved  on  cheap  arrowroot,  is  as  poetically 
just  as  it  is  psydiologically  true  and  convincing. 


*  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


The  remaining  four  sketches  in  the  volume  are  in- 
ferior to  those  which  we  have  selected  for  criticism, 
although  "  A  Story  of  the  Siege  of  Ik>ston  "  ex- 
hibits a  minute  familiarity  with  pre-revolutionary 
men  and  manners,  as,  indeed,  we  would  expect 
from  the  author.  "  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John  "  points  a  sound  moral,  but  we  can  find  no 
special  significance  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
names  of  the  four  evangelists.  "  Do  not  even  Pub- 
licans the  Same  ?  "  deals  with  an  original  experi- 
ment, undertaken  in  good  faith  by  a  somewhat 
fantastically  conscientious  young  man,  who  attempted 
to  carry  out  literally  Christ's  injunction  to  invite  the 
poor,  the  maimed,  the  blind,  and  the  lame  to  dinner. 
Mr.  Hapgood  brought  together  a  motley  company 
of  six,  answering  all  the  requirements  of  the  Biblical 
command,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  had  a  more 
successful  dinner  if  the  spirit  of  the  present  age  were 
as  sincerely  democratic  as  that  of  the  earliest  Christian 
era. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  this  pleasant  little 
volume  ends  with  a  discord.  For  "  Nolxxiy's  Busi* 
ness  "  is  utterly  untrue,  both  to  the  laws  of  reality 
and  of  fiction,  if  interrupted  at  the  point  where  the 
author  drops  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  Of  course 
frauds,  like  the  one  perpetrated  by  Bardwell,  may  be 
temporarily  successful,  but  in  that  case,  Mr.  Scud- 
der owed  it  to  his  readers  to  pursue  his  history  up  to 
the  moment  where  the  vengeance  of  Fate  overtakes 
him,  as  inevitably  it  must 

An  Exhibition  of  Wood-Bngnivin£s. 

An  exhibition  of  wood-engravings  is  to  be  given  in 
the  Boston  Museum  next  fall,  under  the  management 
of  that  institution.  For  the  following  details  we  are 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  V.  S.  Anthony : 

Boston,  May  26,  1881. 

TTie  exhibition  is  to  open  October  15  th.  Proofs 
should  be  sent  to  the  "  Curator  of  the  Art  Museum," 
on  or  before  October  loth.  It  is  intended  to  make 
the  exhibition  representative  of  the  present  status  of 
American  wood-engraving. 

It  will  embrace  all  contributions  sent  that  come 
from  resjMjnsible  sources  or  from  American  pub- 
lishers. 

There  will  l)c  three  or  more  of  the  galleries  devoted 
to  the  exhibition. 

Should  the  number  sent  from  any  individual  en- 
graver l)e  excessive,  and  the  room  devoted  not  war- 
rant, then  a  jury  shall  select  the  best,  in  its  judgment, 
unless  special  instructions  are  sent  covering  special 
conditions  of  the  repro<luction,  giving  every  contrib- 
utor an  equitable  space  on  the  walls. 

It  is  intended  to  give  the  name  of  the  subject,  the 
artist,  the  engraver,  and  the  owner,  in  the  catalogue. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  desirable  that  the  whole  story 
should  be  written  on  the  back  of  each  proof,  and  the 
directions  as  to  the  nlace  where  they  shall  be  sent  at 
the  clo>e  of  the  exhioition. 

Later,  the  Museum  will  i^sue  circulars,  of  which  a 
number  will  he  sent  to  your  office,  asking  your 
kind  cot5peration. 

I  ought  to  add  that,  aside  from  the  current  status 
of  the  art,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  exhil)ition  his- 
torical ;  so,  for  that  nurjKJse,  all  engravings  of  the 
past  will  be  glailly  welcomed. 

The  Museum  is  fire-proof,  and  will  carefully  guard 
all  contributions. 
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Recent  Progress  in  Iron  Pounding. 

While  there  is  no  change  of  importance  to  be 
observed  within  the  past  fifty  years  in  the  methods 
used  in  simple  iron  founding,  it  may  be  observed 
that  American  practice  in  this  ancient  art  has  recent- 
ly risen  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  perfection.  The 
very  fine  castings  produced  by  some  of  our  stove 
foundries  suggested  the  application  of  cast-iron  to 
the  reproduction  of  various  art -works  in  bronze,  sil- 
ver, and  brass.  Experiments  were  recendy  made  in 
an  ordinary  stove  foundry  with  such  tools,  materials, 
and  labor  as  could  be  found,  and  using  some  antique 
brass- work  for  patterns.  Very  great  pains  were 
taken  to  secure  the  best  materials  for  molding,  fuel 
and  iron,  and  the  work  was  given  to  skillful  stove- 
founders  who  had  never  been  employed  on  any  art- 
castings, — the  aim  in  this  respect  being  to  bring 
the  work  to  a  commercial,  as  well  as  art  basis.  The 
result  was  sufficient  to  warrant  an  exhaustive  series 
of  experiments,  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  fineness 
could  be  obtained  with  such  men  and  materials. 
Antique  swords  and  ornamented  helmets,  brass 
sconces,  Persian  bronze  and  silver  plaques,  Japanese 
bronze  trays  with  foliage  in  low  relief,  and  nuiny 
other  fine  works,  were  tried  as  patterns  and  with 
marked  success.  An  examination  of  the  foundry, 
while  in  operation,  and  a  large  number  of  castings 
in  imitation  of  these  and  other  works,  warrants 
the  belief  that  a  new  field  of  art-industry  is  now 
fairly  established  in  this  country.  Among  the  pieces 
seen  in  cast-iron  were  the  "  Siege  of  Troy  "  shield 
by  Cellini,  a  copy  of  a  brass  plaque  with  head  of 
Shakspcre,  shounng  very  fine  work  in  imitation  of 
fabrics,  a  work  in  repouss^  after  Teniers,  some  copies 
of  medallions  ornamented  with  foliage  and  flowers, 
and  designed  for  wall  decoration,  and  a  copy  in  iron 
of  a  bronze  Japanese  tray,  only  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  thick.  All  the  work  is  in  simple  cast-iron  and 
is  not  designed  to  have  any  special  finishing.  Some 
of  the  work  was  polished  to  show  the  natural  color 
of  the  iron,  and  others  were  copper-plated  and  oxid- 
ized, or  otherwise  treated  to  imitate  other  metals. 
In  the  work  no  novelty  of  materials  or  methods  is 
employed,  and  the  results  are  obtained  wholly  by 
skill  in  manipulation  and  in  choice  of  metal.  The 
iron  used  is  chiefly  American,  with  a  slight  mixture 
of  Scotch  pig.  The  castings  have  already  attracted 
great  attention  among  architects  and  others  in- 
terested in  metal  work,  and  will  no  doubt  do  much 
to  bring  fine  copies  of  decorative  work  of  this  class 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

Improvements  in  Boat-Building. 

The  materials  of  which  canoes  are  made  in  this 
country  arc  wood,  paper,  and  canvas,  with  a  de- 
cided preference  for  wood.  The  method  of  put- 
ting the  wood  together  has  been  copied  from 
common  row-boat  building,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  canoes  here  are  made  on  the  "lap-streak" 
plan.     Within   the  last  two   years  a  new  method 


has  been  tried,  and  sufficient  time  has  now  passed 
to  enable  canoeists  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  merits. 
The  idea  underlying  the  new  method  of  constmc* 
tion  is  to  make  a  seamless  boat  of  uniform  thick- 
ness throughout,  of  the   same   finish   outside  and 
in,  and  without  ribs.     The   materials  are  thin  v^ 
neers,  laid  one  over  the  other,  and  firmly  fastened 
together  with  water-proof  cement     The  veneers,  ai 
far  as  can  be  learned  from  an  examination  of  some 
of  the  boats,  appear   to  be  taken  from  the  log  bf 
cutting  round  it  as  in  making  veneers  for  wall  dec- 
oration.    Three  veneers  are  used,  placed  at  ri^ 
angles  so  as  to  break  or  cross  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
the  two  outer  veneers  being  placed  with  the  grain  tt 
right  angles  with  the  keel  of  the  boat.     No  joioti 
or  seams  can  be  seen  on  the  boats,  and  the  inference 
is  that,  in  cutting  the  veneer,  a  log  as  long  as  the 
canoe  is  used,  and  the  strip  is  sufficiently  wide  to 
form  one  half  or  side  of  the  boat     These  veneers, 
when  cemented  and  cut  to  shape,  are  placed  nnder 
heavy  pressure  and  molded  into  the  exact  shape  of 
half  a  canoe.     Two  of  these  sides  are  then  broo^ 
together  over  the  keel,  and  the  keelson  is  laid  over 
the  joint,  and  the  whole  is   fastened  together  by 
screws  passing  through  the  keelson  and  through 
the  veneers  into  the  keel.     By  this  arrangement,  Ae 
joint  between  the  two  parts  of  the  seamless  sides 
is  made  secure  from  actual  contact  with  the  witer 
either  without  or  within.     The  keel  b  level,  and 
continuous  from  stem  to  stern,  and  the  joints  b^ 
tween  the  two  pieces  of  veneer  at  the  ends  ut 
closed  by  brass  moldings  riveted  on  and  maknf 
the  stem  and  stem-post.     This  method  of  constiK- 
tion  gives  a  seamless,  water-tight  boat,  predself 
alike  on  both  sides,  admirable  qualities  for  speed, 
dryness,  and  cleanliness.      There  are  no  oomen 
and  hidden  recesses  where  bilge-water  may  lodge; 
To  insure  strength  and  dryness,  a  deck  of  the  suie 
material  is  laid  over  the  boat,  the  joint  betvcei 
sides  and  deck  being  closed  by  a  bar  on  the  insiik 
and    a    light    molding    on    the    outside.     In  the 
canoes  examined,  sealed  compartments  at  each  end 
make  them  safe,  as  it  has   sufficient  flotatioo  iv 
safety,  even  when  full  of  water.     Canoes  of  all  flKid* 
els,  both  for  paddling,  sailing,  cruising,  and  hontiB^ 
are  made  in  this  manner,  and  even  row-boals  of 
moderate  dimensions.     The  canoes  examined  were 
of  the  "  Shadow  "  model,  and,  while  there  ap|wu* 
to  be  some  objection  to  this  model  for  a  paddfinf 
canoe,  the  general  opinion  seems   to  be  that  the 
method  of  constructing  the  canoes  is  adniirable«  tf 
they  are  light,  strong,  safe,  and  durable.    Thewofh- 
manship  and  fittings  of  the  boats  ^ipeared  to  he 
excellent 

Regenerative  Qaa-tramcra. 

At  the  time  these  gas-burners  were  first  ladf 
the  subject  of  experiment,  some  aocount  vat  here 
given  of  the  principle  on  which  they  were  €«■- 
structed.   They  have  now  been  greatly  impfOvtd,tfd 
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on  trial  have  eflected  a  great  saving  in  gas  by 
obtaining  more  light  from  the  same  quantity  burned 
in  the  same  time. 

The  gas  and  the  air  needed  for  combustion  are 
heated  by  the  flame  of  the  lamp.  In  the  center  of 
the  lamp  is  a  glass  vessel,  having  a  metal  top  or 
chimney.  Surrounding  the  top  of  this  chimney  is  a 
cylinder  of  white  porcelain,  having  a  flange  or  pro- 
jection around  the  lower  end.  The  gas  escapes 
through  a  ring  of  small  holes  just  under  this  cylin- 
der, and  when  lighted  the  jets  unite  and  form  a  ring 
of  flame  all  around  it  The  bottom  of  the  glass 
vessel  opens  by  means  of  a  horizontal  pipe  into  another 
pipe  that  passes  outside  of  the  lamp  and  upward  to 
the  chimney.  The  course  of  the  draft  is,  therefore, 
downward  through  the  cylinder,  and  on  its  passage 
it  heats  the  gas  and  the  air  needed  for  combustion. 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  well-known  regenerative 
fomace.  The  luminous  intensity  of  a  flame  depends 
OD  its  temperature,  and  by  heating  the  gas  before  it 
is  bnmed,  and  by  heating  the  air  needed  to  feed  the 
flame,  the  temperature  is  raised  gready,  at  a  decided 
g|un  in  the  light.  From  experiments  made  recendy 
in  Paris,  it  appears  that  the  useful  eflect  of  one  cubic 
foot  of  gas  in  an  ordinary  street  burner  equaled 
2.59  candles.  In  the  regenerative  lamp,  the  same 
amount  gave  6.76  candles. 

Counter-Seat 

The  legislature  of  this  State  having  passed  a  law 
oompelling  store-keepers  to  provide  seats  for  their 
employes,  it  has  been  suggested  that  our  inventors 
ihould  bring  out  and  patent  a  seat  suitable  to  the 
oarrow  space  behind  a  counter.     The  suggestion 
Duty  have  been  made  in  a  spirit  of  grim  humor,  yet 
it  is  true  that  patents  are  often  given  for  things  that 
tiever  should  be  patented.    This  providing  a  store- 
seat    seems  to  be  one  of  these  cases,  because  the 
royslty  that  might  be  charged  on  the  seat  would 
tend  to  check  the  introduction  of  a  wise  and  humane 
ODensnre  now  enforced  by  law.     The  space  behind  a 
Donnter  is  usually  too  narrow  for  a  chair  or  stool.    A 
Bap-seat,  hinged  at  the  back  and  held  up  by  cords  or 
abinged  prop  beneath,  would  take  up  valuable  room 
when  not  in  use,  and  would  involve  time  and  trouble 
in   raising  or  lowering.      There  is  a  bracket-seat 
■ecared  to  an  upright  casting  of  iron,  designed  to 
turn  freely  on  a  pivot,  and  allowing  the  seat  to 
swing  under  the  shelves  or  cases.    This  seat  is, 
however,  patented.     Now,  as  a  suggestion  made 
b  print  and  freely  given   to  the  public  becomes 
public  property,  it  cannot  be  patented,  and  another 
plan  is  here  proposed,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove 
of  general  value.     It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  a 
medical  inspector  in  the  navy,  that  a  flat  board  be 
arranged  in  the  casing  holding  the  shelves  or  drawers, 
behind  the  counter,  as  a  horizontal  slide,  designed  to 
Ibrm  a  seat  when  drawn  out,  and  to  be  pushed  back 
when  not  in  use.     At  the  back  of  the  seat  should  be 
a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley  and  having  a  weight 
■upended  from  the  end.     By  such  an  arrangement 
the  person  wishing  to  use  the  seat  would  draw  it  out, 
and  keep  it  in  place  by  sitting  upon  it.     When  no 
needed,  the  mere  act  of  rising  would  release 


the  seat  and  it  would  be  drawn  back  by  the  weight 
Such  a  seat  should  have  a  stop  to  prevent  it  from 
being  drawn  too  far  out  to  give  a  secure  bearing, 
and  a  sunken  flnger-catch,  for  taking  hold  of  it 
in  pulling  it  out  and  to  save  the  inconvenience  of  a 
projecting  handle.  It  is  believed  that  this  sugges- 
tion covers  the  ground  contemplated  by  the  law,  and 
it  has  the  merit  of  cheapness  and  convenience.  Un- 
less patented  by  some  one  before  the  20th  day  of 
July,  1 88 1,  this  form  of  counter-seat  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  public  property,  and  any  one  can  use  it 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

Novel  Gas-producer. 

In  the  manufacture  of  iron  rods  and  wire  it  is 
the  custom  to  pass  the  iron  through  a  bath  of  sul- 
phuric or  muriatic  add,  to  clean  it  and  remove  the 
scale  formed  in  rolling.  This  results  in  a  formation 
of  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  sufliered  to  escape,  as 
a  troublesome  and  hitherto  useless  by-product 
From  recent  experiments,  it  appears  the  escaping 
gas  may  be  caught  and  made  useful.  A  loose-fitting 
hood  is  placed  over  the  bath,  dipping  into  the  add 
and  making  a  sealed  cap  for  catching  the  gas  as 
fast  as  it  is  formed.  The  gas  from  this  simple  pro- 
ducer is  led  by  a  pipe  to  a  well  formed  of  iron  pipe 
loosely  filled  with  charcoal,  over  which  water  is 
allowed  to  trickle.  This  makes  a  washer  for  the 
gas,  extracting  the  sulphurous  add  or  other  impuri- 
ties. It  is  then  carried  through  a  second  well,  fllled 
with  coke,  over  which  a  stream  of  naphtha,  or  gaso- 
line, is  flowing.  This  answers  for  a  carburetter,  and 
the  gas  thus  cleaned  and  enriched  makes  a  good  illu- 
minating gas.  In  the  wire  works  in  which  the  new 
experiments  were  flrst  tried,  twelve  pickling  baths 
gave  four  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  This 
was  more  than  suffident  to  light  the  works  at  night, 
and  the  surplus  was  burned  under  the  steam  boilers. 
From  the  reports  obtained,  the  utilization  of  the  by- 
product of  the  pickling  vats  appears  to  be  a  practical 
success,  effecting  a  material  saWng  in  fuel  and  gas. 

Electrical  Soldering-iron. 

The  rapid  introduction  of  electridty  in  all  our 
large  cities  naturally  suggests  new  applications  of 
the  current  and  new  tools  for  making  the  heat,  light, 
or  power  available  in  useful  work.  One  of  the  most 
promising  of  these  tools  is  an  electric  soldering-iron 
for  use  in  tin-shops  and  at  the  jeweler's  or  mechan- 
ical dentist's  bench.  It  consists  essentially  of  two 
metallic  conductors  placed  side  by  side,  with  a  small 
space  between  them  for  insulation,  and  joined  at  the 
end  by  a  small  piece  of  platinum  or  other  refractory 
substance  having  a  high  electrical  resistance.  A 
handle  is  provided,  having  the  proper  insulation  and 
binding  screws  for  the  wires.  A  simple  form  of 
switch  is  also  provided,  for  regulating  the  current. 
When  tlie  current  flows  through  the  tool,  the  platinum 
point  is  raised  to  a  high  temperature,  and  may  be 
used  to  melt  gold,  silver,  or  solders.  The  idea  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  appears  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  Jablochkoff  candle.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  ulti- 
mately applied  in  a  number  of  modificadons  to  a 
wide  field  of  useful  work. 


And  when  a  neighbor,  ragged,  sad, 
Unlcarnuil,  passed  that  way, 

The  fattier  turned,  and  (o  the  lad 
These  kindly  u-oids  did  say : 


Miss  Mnggins  blaied  in  jeweled  light, 

And  swept  in  silken  sheen ;  ; 

Her  courtiers  thought  a  maid  so  bright  ' 

And  beauteoas  ne'er  was  seen. 
Aloft  she  held  her  haughty  head. 

Surveyed  her  Paris  clothes ; 
"  And  I  must  patronize,"  she  said, 

"  Miss  Cecil,  I  suppose. 

"She's  poor,  she  teaches,  has  no  style! 

In  Europe,  now but  oh  ! 

In  this  republic,  we're  compelled 

To  meet  all  kinds,  you  know  1  " 


My  love  is  not  »s  your  love  is, 
Her  eyes  are  brown,  not  blue; 

Her  ringlets  rival  jet  itself. 
Your  love's  are  gold  of  hue. 


My  love  is  not  as  your  love  is, 

She  sings  at  eventide ; 
Your  love,  with  fair  and  placid  face, 

In  silence  doth  abide. 

My  love  is  just  as  your  love  is. 

She  has  a  heart  as  true ; 
And  my  love— well,  she  loveih  me. 

And  your  love  lovelh  you. 


Aphoriam*  from  the  Quarten. 
It  don't  lake  no  prophet  to  rickerlec'  liad  luck. 
Dey  don't  hab  no  loafers  in  de  martin-box. 
De  wire-grass  luhs  a  lazy  nigger. 
Dar's  right  smart  'ligion  in  a  plow-handle. 
Twelve  erclock  nebber  is  in  a  hurry. 
Nebber  'pend  too  much  on  de  blackberry  blos- 


Don't  bet  on  a  'tater-hill  befo'  de  gribbliD'  dmc 
Heap  o'  good  cotton-stalks  gits  choj:f)cd  u| 

de  fall. 

A  chicken-roos'  is  de  debbul's  steel-trap,  u'  i, 
grassy  corn-row  is  his  flower-garden. 

De  momin '-glories  aint  pertickler  lubly  (o  »  mm 
wid  de  back-ache. 

A  sore-back  mule  is  a  poor  bat>d  to  goeu  dt 
weight  ob  a  bag  o'  meaL 

A  fork  in  a  strange  road  don't  nuke  a  maa  uf 
better  Kwis'chun. 

To-morrer's  ash-cake  is  better'n  lai'  Sanl^i 
puddin". 

'Taint  easy  to  find  a  man  dot  Idn  pt  om'  'Ivte 
arter  he's  dead  dan  de  Chris'iniu  'pouuk 

Countia'  de  stars  don't  he'p  dc  nical-box. 

De  man  dat  always  t«ke«  de  shorles'  toad  H* 
dollar,  ginually  takes  de  longes'  road  fum  it. 

All  de  jestice  in  de  wul'  aint  fastened  np  i«  ■- 

A  blind  tnule  aint  'fraid  o'  tUrkness.  ' 

De  dinner-bell's  always  in  chnne. 
De  wood-fate  don't  grow  mncb  on  frosty  nigla  , 
A  roan  dat  pets  a  Ube  Ckt-fiih  aint  crowdeiril 

Dc  Pen'tench'ry's  got  some  folks  dal  knowedltr 
to  call  horgs  too  well.  ^ 

You  <an'(  spile  a  ripe  panUn  by  'basin'  it.       j^ 

De  bullfrog  knows  mo'  lioat  dc  rain  telt 
olmanick. 

De  little  backcr-wnm  ii  de  bci'  6ied  for  htdta'. 

De  cheapes'  way  to  he'p  ■  nui  'long  ia  devlf 
is  to  pile  up  flowers  ou  his  tomtM  tone. 

Heap  o'  folks  is  like  cnwii*bes ;  de;  Inb  to  f'^ 
water,  but  dey  wonl  stan'  no  crovdin'  ibr  all  d*    ' 

Dar's  right  sharp  good  sdioalin'  in  de  hQ  ekl 
'possum !   nebber  let  go  a   thing  long  a 
chance  lef  '• 

'Simmons  gwine  take  deur  own  time  'bort  g^ 

Some  corn-stalks  is  like  loti  o'  folks  J>iJ*|^ 
deir  power  into  de  blades  an'  tasieli. 

Yon  can't  medger  a  nigger's  wok  I7  de  'mowl*' 
singin'  he  does  at  de  shuckin'. 

A  good  'possum-dog  may  tell  a  lie  bf  aco** 
but  you  can't  proobe  it  on  him  ef  de  tret's  hollo. 

De  farmer  dat  nebber  smells  de  day-break  bi  <■ 
'long  wid  a  mighty  little  gin-'ouse. 

A  fat  mute  an'  a  straight  fnrrer. 

De  'coon  puts  up  de  bes'  fight;  bnt  de  "p 
heap  de  smartes'  an'  is  got  de  bcs'  ediolnil 


We  have  learned  that  the  s 
Disraeli  published  in   this    depuxuiKi^  ■"-   .-—1 
originativ  appeared  in  1839,  in  Heath's  "Bot*  " 
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It  must  havebeen  in  the  summer  of '6z — 
^es,  I  am  sure  it  was — that  I  tirst  met  Jack. 
We  were  then  lying  in  camp  down  on  the 
Charles  City  Road,  slowly  recovering  from 
the  fatigues  and  depletions  of  the  Seven 
Days'  Dattle,  just  fought.  Things  had  not 
jet  straightened  themselves  out  very  much 
on  the  "  lines " ;  the  various  arms  of  the 
scfvice  were  huddled  together  in  prctly 
much  the  promiscuous  fashion  in  which  the 
«nd  of  the  fighting  had  left  them,  and  the 
Vol.  XXII.— so. 


bugles  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  chimed  in 
with  our  own  fife^  and  drums  at  revcill£ 
and  tattoo.  Drilling  had  not  been  resumed, 
and  there  was  little  to  fill  up  the  day  in 
camp;  besides  roll-calls,  breakfast  and  din- 
ner were  the  only  episodes,  and  the  bill  of 
fnre  held  no  surprises.  Every  one  already 
knew  by  heart  all  the  different  versions  of 
the  recent  battle  which  our  own  command 
could  supjily,  anil  we  were  still  too  listless 
and  relaxed  from  the  laie  severe  an<l  v':'*- 
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longed  strain  to  be  capable  of  any  very 
active  speculation  as  to  the  future.  The 
sultry  hours  of  those  July  days  dragged 
more  and  more  heavily,  until,  by  degrees, 
we  came  to  seek  some  relief  from  the  dull 
monotony  in  visiting  among  our  neighbors. 

Jack  was  in  the  artillery.  His  battery 
was  parked  along  the  edge  of  some  pines 
which  skirted  the  **  old  field  " — partly  grown 
up  in  persimmon  and  sassafras,  and  over- 
run with  dewberry-briers — in  which  our  tents 
were  pitched.  It  was  easily  within  sound 
of  drum-call,  and  this  consideration  fore- 
stalled any  scruple  1  may  have  felt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  accepting  an  invitation  to  re- 
turn with  one  of  his  mess  who  had  spent  a 
morning  in  our  camp.  It  is,  perhaps,  due 
to  candor  also  to  mention  just  here  that 
something  which  had  been  said  concerning 
"/i^•J  for  dinner  "  was  even  more  potential 
in  determining  my  acceptance. 

If  we  concede  that  no  man  can  be  a  hero 
to  his  valet,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  my 
first  impression  of  Jack  held  in  it  nothing  of 
epic  suggestion.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
fire  which  defined,  somewhat  vaguely,  the 
local  habitation  of  his  mess,  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  toilet — a  preliminary  to  dinner 
which  was  less  an  empty  tribute  to  conven- 
tionalism than  a  necessary  feature  of  the 
transition  from  public  to  domestic  functions. 
In  his  enlisted  capacity  as  driver  in  the  bat- 
tery. Jack  had  lately  performed  a  similar 
oflSicc  for  a  pair  of  horses,  and  it  being  further- 
more his  cook-day  in  the  mess,  without 
squeamishness,  something  was  due  to  the 
occasion,  as  emphasized  by  pie-crust,  to  say 
nothing  of  invited  company !  What  my 
first  glance  took  in  was  a  slender  figure,  bare 
to  the  waist,  stooping  forward  and  scrubbing 
energetically  while  a  comrade  poured  a 
trickling  stream  of  water  from  a  canteen 
upon  the  nape  of  his  neck.  Dingy,  thread- 
bare trowsers  of  gray  Virginia  cloth,  adorned 
with  a  stripe  of  faded  **  Turkey  red  "  down 
the  outside  seams,  hung  bagging  from  his 
gaunt  hips,  and  constituted  his  only  visible 
attire.  At  the  mention  of  my  name,  he 
straiglitcned  up,  wrung  the  water  from  his 
face  and  hair  with  both  hands,  and  hastily 
drying  the  right  on  a  rough  towel,  extended 
it  in  greeting  with  perfect  aplomb^  a  g(;od- 
humored  grin  and  a  twinkle  in  his  bright 
dark  eyes  attesting  the  while  his  recognition 
of  the  humor  of  the  situation.  Apart  from 
the  last-named  feature,  it  was  a  (iice  in 
nowise  very  remarkable,  yet  fairly  typical 
of  the  class  of  which  I  have  chosen  him  as 
the  representative.     He  was  evidently  still 


in  his  teens,  with  but  a  faint  foreshadowing 
of  adolescent  beard  on  lip  and  chin— not 
enough  to  conceal  unsightly  black  dots 
about  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  which  be- 
spoke an  undue  proportion  of  ration  bacon 
and  soda  biscuit  in  his  diet,  and  possibly  the 
too  frequent  substitution  of  tobacco  for  both 
food  and  rest.  Other  evidences  of  hard- 
ship already  undergone  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  incipient  lines  as  yet  faintly  sketched 
rather  than  graven  upon  the  forehead  and 
about  the  eyes,  in  the  pallor  beneath  the 
sun  tan,  which  imparted  a  tinge  of  sallow- 
ness  to  his  complexion,  and,  beyond  all,  in 
a  general  nervous  look,  as  of  dissipation  or 
of  overwork,  not  easy  to  define.  For  the 
rest,  a  clean  built  young  fellow  enough, 
though  somewhat  low  in  condition  ;  deep  in 
the  chest,  thin  in  the  flank,  and  going  off 
fine  and  bony  toward  the  extremities— the 
form  which  turfmen  love  to  see  in  a  horse 
which  they  have  backed  heavily  for  "  the 
four-mile  heats." 

While  I  noted  these  observations  as  to  his 
personnel^  he  had  completed  his  toilet  by 
the   addition    of   a   shirt   of  faded  calico, 
arranging  his  lank,  wet  locks   with  about 
three  inches  of  comb,  taken  from  his  pocket, 
and  surmounting  them  with  a  cadet  cap  of 
the  same  color  and  material  as  his  trowsen 
— a  smart  head-piece  originally,  no  doubt, 
but  now  dingy  and  soiled,  and  so  shrunken 
out  of  its  pristine  proportions  by  many  rain- 
soakings  and  sun-bakings  that  it  was  only 
kept  in  its  place  by  the  expedient  of  passing 
the  chin-strap  behind  the  back  of  the  head. 
As  an  indication  of  the  social  grade  of  the 
wearer,  this  make-up  did  not  count  for  much, 
certainly,  nor  could  it  be  said  precisely  that 
his  language  gave  the  clew.     That,  while 
grammatical  enough,  was  replete  with  the 
slang  of  the  camp,  and,  moreover,  was  gar- 
nished with  such  irrelevanciesasthecarcof 
horses,  superadded  to  the  military  caflingr 
proverbially  engenders.     But  there  was  an 
easy,   off-hand    alertness    in    his    raaiiMr» 
which,  apart  from  all  extraneous  token,  toM 
of  breeding — of  that  indefinable  something 
whose  e\  ery  manifestation  is  an  unconscious 
sign  of  freemasonry  to  the  initiated,  while 
it  has  ever  in  reserve  some  test  to  which  the 
most  studious  counterfeit  is  at  a  loss  to  ^^ 
spond.     I  did  not  then  know  how  bravdy 
the  good  Scottish  stock  of  which  he  came 
had  borne  itself  in  the  wars  of  the  covenant; 
still  less  did  I  dream  how  worthily  this  **  slen- 
der scion  "  was  destined  to  uphold  thcbonof 
of  his  name  and  lineage — but  I  anticq)ate; 
without  such  testimony,  and  even  in  <W* 
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of  much  that  was  adverse,  U  wab  still  I 
est,  almost  at  a  glance,  that  this  sliabbv  I 
>arefoot  young  cannoneer  was  a  "  son  I 
mebody." 

ere  was  little  enough  in  the  aapect  of 
roup  there  under  the  pines  to  call  to  ' 
the  tragic  things  of  war,  and  tven  the  I 
ry  character  of  the  partj  might  have  | 
ed  an    impracticed    eye ;    saving   the 
ed  horses  of  the  battery,  a  fragment 
{form  here  and   there,  and  especially  i 
Mcnce  of  the  gentler  sex,  the  occasion  I 
;caaly  have  been  mistaken  by  a  novice  i 
picnic  of  a  primitive  sort.     The  larger 
taken  up  by  the  parked  guns  permitted 
(nUiess  in  the  domestic  arrangement 
I  companions  quite  distinctive,  and  in 
able  contrast  to  our  crowded  infantry 
as,      A  wide  frontier  of   unoccupied 
>fy  environed  each  mess,  and  kept  its 
y  inviolate,  though  the  battery  men. 


more  progressive  than  we  of  the  line,  had 
risen  above  the  superstition  which  includes 
tents  among  the  essential  articles  of  its 
belief  These  points  I  noted  while  Jack 
and  his  associate  busied  themselves  with 
cuhnary  preparations,  and  ihe  rest  of  us 
sprawled  upon  the  fragrant  matting  of 
"pine  chaff,"  smoking  and  swapping  yams, 
drawn  for  the  most  part  from  recent  ex- 
periences of  the  campaign.  An  abundant 
seasoning  of  "  horse-talk"  imparted  a  novel 
and  complex  interest  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  others — easily  understood  by  every 
iKjy  who  has — as  what  boy  has  not  ? — en- 
joyed the  deligluful  society  of  grooms  and 
stablemen.  I  became  profoundly  interested 
in  a  discussion  touching  the  draught  quali- 
ties of  the  "off-sider  in  the  swing"  of 
number  three  caisson  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  "  near  wheeler  "  of  piece  two  ; 
gained  much  useful  information  as  to  \Jc\t. 
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sanitary  effect  of  green  clover  forage,  and 
followed  the  history  of  a  galled  shoulder  or 
of  an  obstinate  case  of  scratches  as  a  young 
mother  might  hang  upon  the  utterances  of 
matrons  of  longer  standing  in  matter  of  teeth- 
ing or  croup.  Then,  too,  the  familiar  way 
in  which  they  spoke  of  their  formidable  arm 
was  re-assuring,  while  it  gave  them  no  slight 
prestige  in  my  eyes,  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  the  contemplation  of  these  grim 
war-dogs  from  another  point  of  view — on 
the  wrong  side  of  their  muzzles.  I  foimd 
myself  rapidly  falling  in  love  with  the  "  red 
artillery"  facings,  and  inwardly  devising 
ways  and  means  whereby  a  transfer  might 
be  compassed. 

**0h!  you'd  l)etter  be  at   home  with  the  girl  who 

loves  vou  dear, 
Than  be  risking  your  life  as  a  bold  cannoneer  I  " 

parodied  Jack,  to  the  air  of  the  **  Assembly," 
when  some  admission  of  my  hankering  at 
last  escaped  me. 

I  objected  that  it  was  not  a  question  as 
between  the  society  of  the  young  lady  thus 
generously  provided  and  the  accidents  of 
war ;  and  that,  since  I  must  risk  my  life  in 
any  case,  I  would  prefer  to  take  my  chances 
"  as  a  bold  cannoneer,"  to  dying  with  har- 
ness on  my  back. 

**  Speaking  of  harness,"  retorted  Jack, 
"  reminds  me  of  horses.  When  you  fellows 
get  through  with  your  day's  march,  there  you 
are  !  You  don't  have  to  feed  and  water  and 
rub  down  a  pair  of  dirty  brutes,  before  you 
can  think  of  your  supper." 

"  But  only  the  drivers  have  that  to  do ; 
and  then,  the  horses  pull  you  and  the  guns. 
You  are  better  off  than  we  are,  tramping  all 
day  with  a  musket  on  our  shoulders." 

Jack  paused  in  the  act  of  rolling  out  crust 
with  an  empty  bottle  on  the  lid  of  a  cracker- 
box,  ])ushed  his  caj)  back  with  the  elbow  of 
a  floury  arm,  and  assumed  a  less  devout 
attitude,  as  he  replied  : 

"If  you'd  seen  us  coming  through  Will- 
iamsburg, on  the  retreat  from  York  town, 
may  be  you'd  have  gotten  a  wrinkle  or  two 
as  to  that  riding  business.  Horses  up  to 
the  girths  in  mmi,  no  two  of  them  pulling 
together;  axles  dragging,  and  the  whole 
detachment  tugging  at  the  wheels !  You 
see,  we  carry  our  guns  by  *  right  shoulder 
shair .' '  " 

He  grinned  enjoyment  of  what  was  a 
stock  joke,  evidently,  as  he  cut  out  a  disk 
of  the  pastry  with  the  lid  of  a  tin  pail,  and 
proceeded  to  fill  in  his  pie  from  the  contents 
of  the  vessel  itself. 


This  picture  was  far  from  alluring,  but  I 
still  demurred : 

"  I  don't  see  what  use  your  horses  are " 

Cue  for  another  "  old  reliable."  Jack  sus- 
pended the  operation  of  stamping  an  intaglio 
ornamentation  upon  the  seam  of  an  apple- 
turnover  with  an  old  friction-primer,  and  his 
eyes  twinkled  appreciation  of  a  fresh  audi- 
ence, as  he  replied : 

"  What  use  ?  Oh,  well,  you  see  they 
have  to  carry  the  harness.  We  don't  expca 
more  than  that  of  them  •  nowadays,  poor 
devils  !  Why,  they  even  talk  about  not  let- 
ting us  pack  our  blankets  on  the  limbers  and 
caissons  any  more!  As  for  riding  on  the 
ammunition  chests,  that's  a  youthful  illu- 
sion we've  outlived — a  memory  of  the  happy 
days  gone  by,  when  we  dwelt  in  tabernacles 
and  drew  coffee  rations,  and  when  this  old 
cap  was  new,"  perorated  Jack,  in  a  melo- 
dramatic voice,  while  he  applied  the  last- 
named  souvenir  of  the  past  to  the  practical 
and  present  use  of  lifting  a  hot  oven  from 
the  fire  for  the  reception  of  his  pastry. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  resumed,  with  a  change 
of  manner,  as  he  distributed  some  tin  plates, 
cups,  and  spoons,  and  set  the  steaming  camp- 
kettle  before  us,  "  the  bill  of  fare  consists  of 
soup^  h  la  Commission  Samtaire,  of  our  own 
importation  from  the  United  States,  with 
crackers  kindly  supplied  for  this  festive  occa- 
sion by  the  courtesy  of  General  McGellan's 
commissary ;  to  be  followed  by  a  collation 
of  dried-apple  pies  and  genuine  coffee,  with 
*  long  sweetenin'.'  You  may  as  well  com- 
mence firing  on  the  first  course  while  the 
pies  are  baking.  Pass  up  your  plates ;  you 
with  cups  can  dip  for  yourselves.  It's  as 
hot  as  Hades," — only  Jack  put  it  raihcrless 
classically. 

Somebody  says  the  perfection  of  dinner- 
society  is  to  be  found  in  a  military  mess. 
However  this  maybe  in  the  general  sense,  it 
is  certain,  at  least,  that  this  particular  dinner 
stands  apart  in  my  memory  from  all  otheis, 
as  a  pronounced  success.  The  wit,  like  the 
more  material  part  of  the  entertainment, 
might  have  been  choicer  in  kind ;  but  in 
neither  respect  were  our  appetites  too  fas- 
tidious. The  combined  crop  of  all  our 
chins  would  barely  have  furnished  a  decent 
beard,  and  we  looked  at  all  things  with  the 
com])lacent  vision  of  youth,  which  fitids 
each  day  too  full  of  enjoyment  to  Ica^"* 
room  for  prospective  trouble.  "  Why  should 
we  be  melancholy,  boys  ?  "  Had  we  not 
just  beaten  the  enemy  ?  AVas  not  **the 
demoralized  remnant  of  his  '  grand  annj 
cowering  under  the  protection  of  his  gun* 
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,  its  vaunted  commander  even  now 
(ting  for  reenforcemcnts  "  ? — here  was 
ichiiioDd  "  Etamincr  "  for  it !  We  did 
xactly  carry  Malvern  Hill,  to  be  sure ; 
lere  were  good  reasons,  and — in  short, 
ad  whipped  them,  could  do  it  every 
and  were  veterans  and  "bully  boys" 
rforth.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  was 
under  our  very  noses  ;  how  else  should 
;  dining  on  Yankee  portable  soup,  lux- 
ng  in  pies  sweetened  with  Yankee 
,  and  washing  down  this  dainty  repast 
coffee — genuine  coffee,  mind  you,  none 
>ur  wretched  rye  decoctions?  The 
usion  was  self-evident. 

with  feast  and  fun  and  mutual  ad- 
ion,  interspersed  with  much  offering  of 
lan  incense,  the  hours  sped  along, 
sun's  rays  fell  more  and  more  aslant 
gh  the  stately  pines,  making  lanes  of 
mt  color  on  the  chaff-strewn  ground, 
ling  out  the  groups  in  strung  effects  of 

and  shadow,  and   blazing   here   and 

on  tire  or  trunnion  in  the  parked 
ry  beyond.  A  bugle  brayed  out  clear 
esonant  above  the  subdued  murmur  of 
amp,  and  broke  the  spell  of  our  afier- 
tr  /iolce  far  nientc.  To  linger  longer 
i  be  indiscreet,  and  there  were  per- 

reasons,  in  the  immirience  of  the 
ng  parade,  demanding  niy  return.  So, 
cordial  invitations  to  call  again,  I  took 
cave  and  bent  my  quickening  steps 
^ard,   where   the  buzzing  of   drums 


already  admonished  me  that  a  certain  name 
would  presently  require  an  owner,  "  present 
or  accounted  for." 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  year  had  passed  since  the  day  I 
dined  with  Jack's  mess  among  the  pines 
below  Richmond,  and  it  was  again  mid- 
summer. The  event  of  Gettysburg  was  two 
days  old,  and  still  the  blue  lines  of  our  old 
adversaries  held  fast  on  Cemetery  Ridge, 
Our  division  had  opened  the  battle  and 
been  heavily  engaged  on  the  first,  but  had 
borne  no  part  in  the  furious  fighting  of 
Thursilay,  which  we  heard  but  could  not 
see  from  our  position  in  reserve,  near  ttie 
Chambersburg  road.  Toward  evening, 
however,  we  had  been  moved  rapidly  to 
the  right,  to  aid  Longstreet's  attack  upon 
the  Round  Top,  but  arriving  too  late,  had 
bivouacked  after  dark  upon  our  arms,  in 
utter  ignorance  as  to  our  locality,  or  the 
state  of  affairs.  The  ground  in  our  front 
sloped  gently  upward  to  a  low  ridge,  thinly 
wooded,  and  crowneil  by  a  ruined  stone- 
wall, which,  while  affording  some  slight  pro- 
tection from  the  enemy's  shot,  also  screened 
from  our  view  his  position  and  the  inter- 
vening valley,  where  the  morning  mists,  still 
reeking  with  the  fumes  of  yesterday's  con- 
flict, were  already  breaking  mto  billows  and 
rifls.  Away  to  the  right,  the  rupged  crown 
of  RoundTop  rose  frowningly,  like  an  island, 
out  of  this  vaporous  sea — silent,  dark,  and 
formidable,  keeping  well  the  ghastly  secrets 
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of  its  rocky  slopes.  Along  the  crest  in  front,  I 
we  could  descry  vaguely,  through  the  open- 
ings in  the  timber,  silhouette  forms  of  artil- 
lery in  position,  and  upon  (he  gentle 
acclivity  nearer  at  hand  were  limbers  and 
caissons,  without  their  teams;  their  square 
outlines  and  somber  hue  giving  them  a  look 
indescribably  ominous  in  the  gray,  uncertain 
light.  A  desuhory  cannonade  to  feel  our 
position  had  been  our  reveille,  but  as  our 
guns  had  no  ammunition  to  waste  in  reply, 
this  had  gradually  died  out,  but  now,  as  the 
"awful  rose  of  dawn"  bloomed  more  and 
more  ruddy  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  the 
fog  lifted  in  the  valley,  the  skirmishere  there 
were  getting  to  work ;  the  dropping,  irregu- 
lar reports  came  up  to  us  with  a  muffled 
sound  and  at  ever  shortening  intervals.  As 
we  had  learned  from  experience  to  consider 
this  a  strictly  normal  symptom,  significant 
of  nothing  imminent  of  direct  interest  to  us, 
we  proceeded  to  make  ourselves  comfort- 
able according  to  the  conditions  about  ns — 
mainly  in  the  direction  of  breakfast.  Water 
was  the  first  essential,  and  there  was  none 
at  hand,  and  while  the  details  from  each 
company  were  dispatched  to  fill  the  can- 
teens, we  improved    the   time  by  throwing 


up  a  slight  breastwork  of  fence-rails,  stOKs, 
and  turP— for  the  prudent  foresight  of  ma 
grown  wise  in  the  ways  of  war  discoimir 
every  risk,  and  though  "  neither  so  deep  « 
a  well  nor  so  wide  as  a  church  door,"  «ff 
defenses  might  prove  handy  for  the  stop- 
page of  a  stray  shrapnel  ball  or  fragnwol 
of  shell.  In  the  intervals  of  this  occupa- 
tion, a  few  of  the  more  curious  among  u! 
sauntered  from  time  to  time  toward  lix 
front,  to  have  a  look  at  the  enemy's  posinm, 
and  to  pick  up  such  scraps  of  informatioi 
about  yesterday's  fightirig  as  the  aitilfcn- 
men  could  furnish. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  stir  among  llx 
groups  upon  the  crest,  and  all  our  recoo- 
noitering  party  came  trooping  dom  llit 
hill  with  far  more  alacrity  than  had  charac- 
terized their  advance.  Something  was  W 
pay  in  front,  and  without  waiting  for  wwi 
of  command,  bayonets  which  had  befli  o" 
special  service  as  intrenching  tools  or  toasl- 
ing-forks  slid  into  their  scabbards,  and  a* 
disjointed  fragments  of  our  line  of  baltk 
ranged  themselves  in  order  by  the  time  ll* 
stragglers  had  arrived  with  their  intellig«B« 
Some  sharp-shooters  of  the  enemy,  fiow  ^ 
cover  of  a  bam  well  in  advance  of  tW 
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picket-line,  were  making  it  warm  for  our 
skirmishers,  and  a  few  shells  were  needed 
to  dislodge  them — that  was  all.  We  knew 
very  well  what  the  process  implied,  and 
veiUte  h  ierre^  behind  our  little  fortification^ 
we  awaited  the  issue.  We  had  not  long  to 
wait;  there  was  a  portentous  assemblage 
and  certain  mysterious  movements  about 
the  gun  just  in  front  of  us ;  then  the  figures 
tnoke  to  right  and  left,  leaving  the  skeleton 
ibnns  of  wheels  again  clearly  outlined  against 
the  bright  morning  sky.  The  next  moment 
the  image  was  effaced  by  dense  white  smoke, 
and  the  sharp  report  of  the  piece  succeeded. 
Directly,  as  if  it  had  been  an  echo,  a  sullen 
growl  sounded  from  across  the  valley. 
**  Look  out !  "  was  the  cry,  as  a  few  seconds 
later  a  round  white  "  powder-puflf "  appeared 
in  mid-air  just  above  the  crest,  and  a  spat- 
ter of  bullets  rattled  down  among  the  cais- 
sons. A  line  shot,  and  well  gauged  at  that. 
It  grew  warm  all  at  once,  and  as  we  hugged 
our  trusty  little  dirt-pile,  we  had  an  animated 
scene  before  us.  The  groups  about  the 
guns  met  and  separated  with  ever-increasing 
alacrity,  disappeared,  re-appearcd  as  the 
smoke  drifted  back  down  the  hill-side,  and 
the  sponge-heads  swayed  to  and  fro  with 
methodical  energy  above  them ;  the  "  pow- 
der monkeys  "  passed  from  limbers  to  pieces 
on  the  trot ;  the  air  resounded  with  the  deep, 
metallic  bellow  of  Napoleon  guns,  the  sharp, 
cracking  reports  of  the  Parrotts,  and  the 
rush  and  explosion  of  the  missiles  of  the 
return  fire,  and  grew  sulphurous  and  pun- 
gent with  mingled  dust  and  gunpowder. 
Now  and  then,  a  cheer  went  up  from  the 
battery  men  at  some  telling  shot,  the  effect 
of  which  we  could  not  see,  and  again,  by 
the  delay  in  the  fire  of  one  or  another  of  the 
guns,  we  knew  that  a  casualty  had  occurred 
in  its  ser\-ice,  and  that  a  substitution  was 
being  made  from  among  the  drivers. 

All  at  once  the  earth  trembled  with  a 
deafening  shock  louder  than  the  report  of 
gun  or  shell ;  a  thick,  hot,  white  ring  shot 
straight  up  into  the  air,  as  if  the  mouth  of 
the  bottomless  pit  had  opened  before  us ; 
shapeless  fragments  of  wood  and  iron  were 
hurled  high  above  the  trees  and  fell  on  all 
sides  in  an  irregular  shower.  The  lumber 
of  the  nearest  caisson  was  a  wreck  ;  its 
ammunition  chest  had  disappeared,  and  one 
wheel  lay  upon  the  blackened  ground,  in 
the  midst  of  shells,  momentarily  exploding 
as  the  fuses  burned  down  to  their  charges. 
The  two  near  chests  had  escaped  destruction, 
but  threatened  to  follow  the  fate  of  the  other, 
for  the  cannoneers  had  packed  their  per- 


sonal effects  upon  the  seats  and  foot-boards, 
and  some  cotton  shelter-tents  were  ablaze 
within  an  inch  of  their  dangerous  contents. 
Already  the  dry,  seasoned  wood  was  snap- 
ping and  crackling  as  the  hot  flame  licked 
around  it ;  any  one  of  the  bursting  shells 
might  open  a  passage  for  the  fire  to  the 
interior,  and  we  gazed  helpless  and  in 
instant  expectation  of  the  catastrophe  which 
seemed  inevitable.  Then  a  buzz  of  half- 
uttered,  half-suppressed  exclamations  ran  up 
and  down  the  line.  A  man  was  there  close 
to  the  burning  caisson  ;  whence  he  came  no 
one  knew;  the  smoke  had  concealed  his 
approach ;  but  he  was  jacketless  and  bare- 
armed — an  artillery-man  evidently — besides, 
he  carried  a  sponge-bucket  in  his  hand. 
With  his  back  toward  us,  he  was  fighting 
the  fire  at  close  quarters;  we  saw  him  tear 
away  the  blazing  tents  and  throw  them 
behind  him  ;  then  with  his  hollowed  palm 
he  bailed  the  water  from  his  bucket— coolly 
and  carefully,  not  wasting  a  cupful — all 
along  the  ignited  portion  of  the  chest, 
remaining  at  his  perilous  post  until  the  last 
spark  went  out  in  hissing  steam. 

And  then  our  pent-up  excitement  found 
vent.  Such  a  cheer  burst  from  our  ranks  as 
must  have  been  heard  in  the  Federal  line 
'  from  Cemetery  Hill  to  Round  Top,  for 
never  in  mid-charge  did  the  brigade  give 
tongue  with  a  better  will  or  more  sonorously. 
As  he  started  back  up  the  hill  to  his  gun, 
the  plucky  cannoneer  turned,  acknowledged 
the  tribute  with  a  wave  of  his  free  hand  and 
a  saucy  shake  of  his  head,  and  I  caught  a 

glimpse  of  his  face — it  was  Jack  ! 

•  ••••• 

The  great  battle  had  been  fought  and 
lost;  the  tide  of  Southern  invasion,  which 
had  j)oured  through  the  mountain  ])asses 
and  surged  northward  to  the  Susquehanna, 
had  touched  its  high- water  mark;  and  now, 
freighted  with  debris^  which  the  war  billows 
had  gathered  in  their  shock  against  Cemetery 
Ridge,  the  ebbing  current  set  steadily  toward 
the  Potomac.  An  interminable  throng  of 
wagons,  ambulances,  worn-out  horses,  and 
wounded  men  choked  the  highways  leading 
southward,  and  ever  passing,  still  came  and 
came.  All  arms  of  the  service  were  there 
commingled  without  distinction:  hundreds 
of  Stuart's  troops,  dismounted  or  rendered 
temporarily  unserviceable  for  active  duty 
with  their  commands,  and  driving  or  lead- 
ing their  broken-down  chargers,  were 
marching  afoot,  as  train-guards ;  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  this  doleful  procession 
bore   slung   arms,  or  bandaged   heads^  ot 
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IiohMcd  paiiifuily  as  they  went,  while  the 
transpiirt.ition  was  taxe<i  to  lis  utmost 
capacity  for  the  conveyance  of  ihe  more 
severely  w(mmie<l.  A  dismal  rain  had  been 
falling  since  the  day  after  the  battle,  and 
still  the  low,  gray,  spongy  clouils  showed  no 
break  overliead  ;  on  either  side  the  short, 
dreary  i>erspectiie  of  drenched  fields  ended 
in  driving  mist,  or  in  a  dull  blur  of  wooded 


hills;    the    I 


,el 


id    cut 


churned  the  road  into  a  muddv  paste,  ivhich 
flowed  like  thin  batter;  through  this  the 
teams,  with  dripping  girths,  plodded  and 
splashed  their  weary  way,  sending  showers 
of  the  hideous  mixture  right  and  left  over  the 
pedestrians  toiling  in  single  file  along  the 
nairow,  slippery  footpadi,  or  liv  t«os  an<l 
threes  in  the  fields  beyond.  It  was  a  vast 
moving  panorama  of  misery;  the  stolid 
farmer-folk  by  tht^  riiad-sid;  almost  forgot 
contemp 


iih    suffcrii 


ad   ' 


come  to  their  do.>r- 

■avs  to 

fi!cd"reb.]V'  go  In 

^ rem 

IjIv,    hu^.bands,    son 

,    and 

yonder,  and   as  vet 
aw;>v  fmni  the  s'mul 

unliear 

nen   who  bail 
e  the  discom- 


Such  a  compassionate  soul  I  had  chmai 
upon,  when  about  night-fall  I  found  mj'sdr' 
entering  the  little  town  of  Greencastle,  and 
halted  for  rest  and  refreshment  at  a  .email 
cottage  in  the  outskirts.  I  inlnided  to 
travel  all  night,  though  I  had  passed  x\ii 
nijjht  before  in  wet  clothes,  and  with  nf 
softer  bed  than  a  pile  of  refuse  iron  in  i 
corner  of  a  farm  shed,  and  was  utterii 
worn-out  with  pain  and  fatigue.  '^^ 
modierly  old  lady  readily  acceded  to  ray 
request  that  she  would  make  me  some  cofe. 
of  which  I  had  a  small  private  Store  in  niy 
haversack,  and  having  assisted  her  grand- 
daughter, a  pretty  barefoot  girl  of  Meen  ft 
thereabouts,  to  fill  a  bucket  at  the  pump.  1 
lit  a  ])ipe  and  sat  in  the  open  dooi-«:iy 
smoking  until  my  coffee  should  be  ready. 
As  I  sat  there,  looking  absently  and  languidly 
out  into  the  gathering  gloom  and  toward 
the  ro;id  where  the  dusky  stream  of  tnisl 
passed  continually,  I  took  vague  accow""'^ 
an  audmlame  which  bad  drawn  out  of  ifif 
train  and  stopped  before  the  gate.  A  tnin 
jjot  down  and  came  into  the  yard  witliK""* 
canteens,  but  it  was  only  when  he  p»J^ 
close  to  me  on  his  way  toward  the  I«I''^ 
that  1  recognized  one  of  my  dinner  con'' 
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ions  of  the  day  among  the  pines — a 
ptaiU  in  the  battery. 

Sam!" 

le  turned  as  I  came  out  of  the  little 
ch,  and  I  saw  that  his  usually  cheery  face 
'  anxious  and  haggard. 

Hello,  old  fellow ! — what  are  you  doing 
8  ?  "  Then,  with  a  glance  at  my  band- 
— "  Ah  I  I  see — much  hurt  P  " 

Not  very  bad,  thank  you — how  did  you 
>m  make  out? — anybody  hit  that  I 
■W?"  I  asked,  with  some  misgiving,  for  his 
!,  which  had  brightened  a  little,  fell  again 
i  •poke. 

Yes ;  E- .  and  Jack — both  mortally, 

afraid.  They  are  out  there  at  the  gate. 
ant  to  get  them  over  the  river  if  I  can, 

I'm  not  sure  they  can  hold  out.  Any 
er  in  that  pump,  do  you  know  ?  " 

Plenty  of  it,  but " 

Go  out  and  see  Jack.  I'll  come  as 
a  as  I  fill  these  canteens.  Try  to  cheer 
I  up  a  little,  if  you  can, — lie's  pretty  weak 
tl  his  wound,  and  jolting  over  this  infernal 
d,  but  1  reckon  he'll  know  you," 
rhe  last  words  filled  ine  with  foreboding, 

before  I  could  ask  further,  my  compan- 

had  left  me,  and  I  followed  his  sugges- 
1.  The  waning  gray  light,  and  an  air  of 
eral  quiet  which  hung  about  the  dingy 
licle, seemed  to  keep  it  quite  apart  from  the 


vague  murmur  of  travel  only  a  few  yards  dis- 
tant. The  patter  of  the  rain,  (ailing  upon  its 
top  and  making  little  rills  of  clear  water  down 
its  mud-splashed  bide-curtains,  sounded 
with  startling  distinctness,  and  with  each 
movement  of  the  wretched  horses,  munching 
some  green  forage  which  the  driver  had 
thrown  down  before  them,  it  creaked  dole- 
fully. Passing  around  to  the  rear  of  the 
sorry  trap,  1  looked  in.  In  the  mid.st  of  a 
confusion  of  blankeLs,  gum-cloths,  knap- 
sacks, and  damp  straw  were  two  prostrate 
figures,  and  as  my  eyes  became  accustomed 
to  the  gloom,  I  saw  that  the  one  nearer 
me  was  Jack,  now  wofully  altered.  The 
dark  eyes,  whose  merry  twinkle  I  remem- 
bered so  well,  were  sunken  and  half-closed, 
and  all  the  light  had  gone  out  of  them;  the 
dry  lijis  were  drawn  and  rigid,  and  a  pallor 
as  of  death  was  uixin  his  face.  A  dark 
fringe  of  hair  showed  beneath  the  discolored 
bandage  about  hi!>  head,  and  from  the  ends 
of  the  matted  and  stiffened  locks,  one  or 
two  brownish,  sinuous  streaks  extended 
downward  in  a  ghastly  tracery  upon  the 
sallow  skin.  But  for  a  slight  movement  of 
his  nostrils  and  a  faint  moaning  as  he 
breathed,  I  would  have  said  it  was  Jack's 
corpse  lying  there. 

I  touched  his  cheek,  and    the  drooping 
lids  went  up  a  very  little  way,  while  a  weary. 
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half-fretful,  half-puzzled  look  came  into  his 
face. 

"Jack  —  old  fellow  —  don't  you  know 
me  ?  " 

The  eyes  rested  upon  me  for  a  moment 
with  the  same  puzzled,  querulous  expression, 
steadied  themselves  at  last,  and  the  set 
lines  of  his  face  relaxed  in  a  pitiful  grimace 
which  was  meant  for  a  smile.  Then  a  yel- 
low hand  came  slowly  out  from  under  the 
rough  army  blanket  and  feebly  clasped  my 
own.  With  the  other  he  touched  his  lips, 
while  he  made  a  weary  sign  of  negation  with 
his  head. 

"  He  has  a  ball  from  a  case-shot  in  his 
brain,  and  his  tongue  is  paralyzed,"  was 
whispered  close  beside  me. 

It  was  my  friend  with  the  canteens,  who 
had  returned,  unobserved,  in  time  to  in- 
terpret Jack's  last  gesture.  He  must  have 
heard  the  words  ;  I  felt  the  clammy  grasp 
upon  my  hand  tighten  a  little;  some  plaint- 
ive, inarticulate  sounds  came  from  his  lips ; 


then,  as  he  scanned  our  blank  faces,  the 
same  ghost  of  a  smile  came  over  his  own ; 
he  moved  his  head  slowly  and  painfully 
from  side  to  side,  and  his  eyelids  drooped 
again.  Once  more  they  unclosed,  as  we 
raised  him  to  give  him  a  swallow  of  water 
and  to  re-arrange  the  rude  pillow  of  knap- 
sacks and  blankets  under  him,  and  I  tried 
to  say  some  hopeful  words,  which  were  the 
vainest  of  lip-service;  but  the  wistful  look, 
when  I  spoke  to  him  of  home,  was  more 
than  I  could  bear,  and  I  broke  down  in  the 
effort. 

l*hc  moment  of  our  parting  was  at  hand, 
— they  must  go  on,  the  sergeant  said,  in 
order  to  try  to  reach  the  Potomac  by  day- 
break and  cross  early  in  the  morning,— but 
it  was  a  reluctant  farewell,  for  I  knew  Jack 
was  journeying  toward  the  river  which  flows 
between  time  and  eternity.  With  a  heavy 
heart  I  stood  looking  after  them  until  the 
ambulance  was  absorbed  in  the  confuse<.1 
throng  and  disappeared  in  the  murky  twilight. 
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Star-fishes  have  always  been  objects  of 
curiosity  to  visitors  upon  the  sea-shore  ;  but 
since  the  extension  of  oyster-culture  in  Amer- 
ica they  have  become,  also,  of  economical 
interest.  Some  account  of  their  habits  and 
the  damage  they  do  may,  therefore,  be  worth 
the  while. 

The  star-fish  passes  under  various  names 
among  fishermen  and  oystermen.  In  Eng- 
land, he  is  known  most  frequently  as  the 
"  cross-fish,"  *'  sun-star,"  and  **  sea-star." 
In  the  United  States,  the  names  most  often 
heard  are  "  five-fingers,"  "  star-fish,"  "  sea- 
star,"  or  simply  '*  star."  None  of  these 
words  distinguishes  between  the  various  spe- 
cies, except  in  the  case  of  the  **  basket-fish" 
(asfrophyton )  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  This 
ignorance  practically  does  not  matter  to  the 
oysterman,  since  all  are  alike  his  enemies  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  powers  and  opportu- 
nities. 

The  common  name,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
well  describes  the  animal's  general  form. 
'*  As  there  are  stars  in  the  sky,  so  are  there 
stars  in  the  sea,"  remarked  old  John  Henry 
Link,  a  century  or  more  ago.  From  a  cen- 
tral disk  of  small  dimensions  radiate  five 
pointed  arms,  composed  of  a  tough  sub- 
stance, unlike  anything  else  flexible  that  I 


remember  in  the  animal  kingdom.  *'  When 
it  is  warm  in  one's  hand,"  wrote  Josselyn, 
first  and  quaintest  of  America's  advertisers 
"  you  may  perceive  a  stiff  motion,  turning 
down  one  point  and  thrusting  up  another." 
This  was  correct ;  but  he  adopted  an  error 
when  he  added :  "  It  is  taken  to  he  poy- 
sonous." 

The  upper  side  of  the  star-fish  presents  a 
rough,  tuberculous  surface,  of  various  dull 
colors,  chiefly  mottled  greenish,  or  reddish- 
green,  which,  when  dried,  turns  yellonish- 
brown.  It  is  the  leathery  membrane  covering 
the  skeleton  of  the  creature,  which  consists 
of  limestone  plates  so  hinged  together  by 
cartilage  as  to  admit  of  a  slight  movenoent 
This  frame- work  is  like  a  chain-armor  to  pro- 
tect the  soft  parts  within  the  arms  and  under- 
neath the  body.  On  the  lower  side,  this 
frame-work  becomes  a  double  series  of  larger 
plates,  which  are  braced  against  one  another 
like  rafters,  from  base  to  extremity  of  cadi 
ray,  and  sustain  the  whole  structure  by « 
sort  of  arch.  This  armor  is  sufficiently  flff* 
ible  to  allow  the  star- fish  to  bend  itself  dam- 
si  ly  around  any  object  it  wishes  to  climb 
u[)on  or  to  grasp. 

Although  so  tough  and  spiny  above,  un- 
derneath it  is  soft,  except  where  the  strong 
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lines  along  the  edges  of  each  ray  protect 
e  tender  parts  l>etween  them.  In  ihevery 
■nter  of  the  disk  is  the  opening  of  the 
outh.  It  contains  no  teeth,  but  is  sur- 
unded  by  the  hard,  sharp  edges  of  skele- 
n-plates.  From  this  center  run  five  fur- 
ws,  one  down  each  of  the  arms. 
The  star-fish  belongs  to  that  great  class  of 
limal  life  so  appropriately  designated  Radi- 
e»  by  the  elder  Agassiz ;  and  throughout 
I  the  branch  of  the  Echinoderms,  whence 
ir  subject  hails,  the  reigning  number  is 
re.  "  Among  the  problems  jiroposcd  by 
at  tnie-spirited  but  eccentric  philosopher, 
r  Thomas  Bradoe,"  remarks  Professor 
orbes,  "is  one, 'Why,  among  Sea-stars, 
ature  chiefly  delighteth  in  five  points  ? ' 
id  in  his 'Garden  of  Cygniis'  he  observes: 
By  the  same  number,  five,  dotli  Nature 
vide  the  cirde  of  the  sea-star,  and  in  that 


order  and  number  disposeth  those  elegant 
gum-circles  or  dental  sockets  and  eggs  in  the 
sea-hedgehog.' "  Through  all  the  subor- 
dinate anatomy  of  all  the  echinoderms  runs 
this  same  mystic  number,  so  that  the  total 
of  each  radiate  is  a  sort  of  multiple  of  five; 
but  this  is  a  dij^ression. 

Each  of  the  furrows  I  have  mentioned  is 
filled,  excepting  a  narrow  avenue  down  the 
middle,  with  scores  of  small,  fleshy  tubes, 
terminating  in  minute  suckers.  These  are 
his  "  feet,"  in  so  far  as  that  word  signifies 
means  of  locomotion.  He  uses,  them  in 
this  way:  On  the  back  of  the  star-fish,  near 
the  center,  will  be  seen  a  little  sieve-like 
opening;  it  admits  water  to  a  system  of 
internal  ducts,  which  spread  along  each  side 
of  every  arm,  and  whence  minute  vesselscom- 
ith  each  of  the  littie  filmy  sucker- 
Tliese  water-vessels  are   constantl-j 


tubes. 
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supplied ;  indeed,  water  so  fills  the  body, 
and  enters  so  much  into  the  size  of  a  star- 
fish, that  a  bushel  ai  fresh  specimens  will 
shrink  to  a  scant  peck  when  dried,  But  the 
creature  can  control  the  supply  to  the  tube- 
feet,  and  when  he  wants  to  move  he  has 
only  t"  withdraw  the  water  from  the  most 
advanced  ones,  which  causes  the  dozen  or 
two  of  suckers  there  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  surface  he  moves  upon,  when  he 
drags  the  rest  of  his  body  forward  as  far  as 
possible.  Filling  the  tubes  with  water 
causes  their  suckers  to  let  go,  whereupon  he 
can  reach  forwani  to  a  new  hold,  and  repeat 
the  former  movement.  The  continuous 
motion  resulting  is  not  an  ungraceful — 
though  a  very  slow — glide,  which  adapts 
itself  to  the  inequalities  of  his  path.  He  is 
not  of  an  excitable  disposition,  and  ha^ 
plenty  of  time. 

In  addition  to  tliis  extensive  water-system, 
a  star-fish  possesses  a  heart,  blood-vessels, 
probably  a  slight  respiration,  and  certainly 
nerves,  which  terminate  in  eyes  visible  as 
red  s|jeck!)  at  the  tip  iif  each  niy,  and  which 
are  certainly  of  considerable  ser\-ice  to  him. 
His  digestive  organs  consist  of  a  mouth,  a 
gullet,  and  a  stomach  so  capacious  that  it 
cannot  all  be  contained  in  the  central  disk 
of  the  body — large,  extra,  folded  pouches 
being  slowed  away  in  the  cavities  of  the 
arms,  ready  to  accommodate  any  unusual 


gluttony  the  animal  may  wish  to  engo^, 
and  at  the  same  time  distribute  the  digested 
food  to  all  parts  of  the  system.  Filling 
most  of  the  remaining  space  within  tbe 
arms  are  the  berry-like  clusters  of  the  gen- 
erative organs,  which  here — as  in  other 
inferior  animals,  whose  progeny  must  rare 
for  themselves  from  the  very  start — are  of 
great  size  in  proportion  to  the  creature's 
bulk,  so  as  to  provide  a  great  number  of 
young,  to  ofksX  the  innumerable  risb  lo 
which  their  infancy  is  subjected. 

Few  persons,  probably,  suspect  that  in  so 
low  a  grade  of  beings  the  sexes  are  divided: 
yet  this  is  the  case  in  star-fishes,  and  ho- 


fessor  Alexander  Agassiz  affirms  that  ^ 
males  and  females  can  readily  be  distin- 
guished, at  least  in  our  common  New  Eng- 
land species — the  bluish  ones  being  feniate, 
while  the  reddish  ones  are  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Dissection  also  shows  ovaries  to  be 
bright  orange,  while  male  spermaries  area 
dull  cream -color. 

The  two  species  common  on  the  Ke* 
England  coast  are  AsUrias  arenkolaa.nA  A. 
vulgaris,  and  though  much  alike  otlierwise, 
they  have  a  very  different  lime  of  spawning 

Their  jjeriod  of  spawning  comprises  only 
three  or  four  days  in  each  case.  The  eggs 
of  the  female  (as  well  as  the  spemiatana 
produced  by  the  males)  find  exit  from  the 
body  through  five  very  small  holes  in  » 
series  of  large  plates  on  t!ie  back,  ai  ihe 
angles  of  the  arms.  Many  or  all  of  thw 
arc  (hence  passed  to  the  under  side  of  tie 
body  and  lield  there  in  bunches  by  the 
mother.  Such  of  these  eggs  as  are  so  fort- 
unate as  to  meet  with  floating  spermatow* 
before  being  overtaken  by  destruction,  wt 
fertilized,  and  immediately  begin  a  teiy 
curious  progress  in  embryonic  gro»lh-  I' 
is  believed  that  the  star-fish  mother  eier- 
cises  a  degree  of  watchfulness  over  these 
eggs  altogether  unusual  among  marine  ani- 
mals of  so  low  a  grade.  Mrs.  Elizalidh 
Agassiz  relates  tliat  a  gentleman  of  her  it- 
(juaintance  reniovetl  the  attached  hunch uf 
e';gs  from  a  star-fish  in  his  aquarium,  fw 
examination,  and  afterward  put  them  bai 
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1.  To  his  surprise,  the  stir-fish  at  once 
led  toward  them  and  gathered  them 
1  into  a  cluster  under  her.  Curious  to 
how  far  this  apparently  matcrnni  solici- 

was  a  reality,  he  again  took  away  the 

and  put  them  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
rium.  A  second  time  the  animal  spread 
;If  over  them.  Once  more  removing 
;ggs  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  tank,  he 

piece  of  stone  in  front  of  them.  The 
essed  mother  immediately  began  to 
:h  for  her  lost  treasures,  and  when,  after 
iDg  the  obstacle,  she  seemed  to  catch 
:   of  them,  she   made  straight  for  the 

and  a  third  time  enwrapped  them  in 
;mbrace.  This  incident  is  remarkable 
>nly  for  the  strong  maternal  attachment 
layed,  but  also  for  the  sharpness  of  eye- 
:  it  implies. 
he  larva  that  hatches  from  the  star-fish's 

is  entirely  unlike  its  parent,  being  a 
ed,  transparent  litde  creature,  ijerme- 

through  and  through  by  water-tnbes. 

called  by  naturalists  Braehiohria,  is  of 
■oscopic  minuteness,  and  goes  bobbing 

whirling  through  the  water  for  several 
i,  a  prey  to  all  the  chance  currents  and 
zes  that  get  it  into  their  power, 
hese  larv£  are  to  be  found  in  large 
ibers  at  night  (but  never  by  day)  near 
surface,  among  the  cast-off  skins  of  bar- 
es, which  furnish  them  with  subsistence, 
mch  a  time  they  are  fit  food  for  shell- 

and  no  doubt  many  fall  into  those 
:herous  small  currents  that  lead  tlown 
throats  of  oysters,  clams,  and  mussels. 
i  helps  to  even  up  the  account  the  adult 
fishes  are  making  in  their  onslaught 
1  the  precious  bivalves. 
he  jaunty,  free-roving  career  of  the 
iiiolaria,  however,  is  soon  over.    Before 


he  knows  it,  he  has  changed  his  shape  to  a 
five-rayed  form,  and  finds  himself  acquir- 
ing the  stiff  armor  and  dignified  mien  that 
mark  his  coming  of  age.  He  ceases  his 
gay  wanderings,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  or 
crawls  upon  the  frond  of  some  floating  sea- 
weed. This  occurs  when  he  is  about  three 
weeks  old,  But  now  he  grows  slowly.  By 
arranging  the  star-fishes,  big  and  Httle,  found 
upon  our  rocks  in  series  according  to  size, 
Mr.  Agassiz  roughly  estimated  that  it  re- 
quired fourteen  years  for  them  to  attain 
their  full  development.  During  the  earlier 
years  the  growth  is  more  rapid  than  later. 
One  young  specimen  in  his  aquarium  dou- 
bled its  diameter  in  five  months.  They 
begin  to  spawn  when  six  or  seven  years 
old ;  but  how  long  they  live  afterward,  grant- 
ing that  a  peaceful  old  age  is  allowed  them 
by  the  treacherous  deep,  nobody  ktiows. 
The  largest  in  this  country  (or  in  the  world, 
I  I  think)  are  found  at  Eastport,  Maine,aud  in 
I  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  Astcrias  vulgaris 
I  has  been  seen  three  feet  in  diameter.  South 
I  of  Cape  Cod,  it  is  rare  to  find  one  more 
I  than  eight  or  at  most  ten  inches  across. 
I  The  destructiveness  of  star-fishes  to  oys- 
I  ter-beds  has  long  been  recognized.  Many 
;  years  ago,  the  Admiralty  Court  of  England 
laid  heavy  peiiahies  on  those  "  who  do  not 
tread  under  their  feet,  or  throw  upon  the 
shore,  a  fish  which  they  call  five-finger,  re- 
sembling a  spur-rowel,  because  that  fish  gets 
into  the  oysters  when  they  gape  and  sucks 
them  out."  Not  only  oysters,  but  various 
other  mollusks,  crabs,  anemones,  nereids, 
I  worms,  and  all  sorts  of  carrion  are  devoured 
by  them — for  which  last  item  they  certainly 
I  deserve  our  thanks  ;  they  have  even  been 
I  caught  with  the  hook  and  line,  having  seized 
I  the  bait.. 

I  In  (Ireat  Britain,  some  curious  supersti- 
j  tions  prevail  in  respect  to  them.  Forex- 
]  ample,  Forbes  records  that  at. Scarborough 
I  the  fishermen  call  ththig  A steriasauvantiaca 
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— a  very  destructive  species — the  butt-hom. 
"  The  first  taken,"  lie  says,  "  is  carefully 
made  a  prisoner,  and  placed  on  a  seat  at 
the  stern  of  the  boat.  When  they  hook  a 
but  [halibut]  they  immediately  give  the 
poor  star-fish  its  liberty,  and  commit  it  to 
its  native  element;  but  if  their  fishery  is 
unsuccessful,  it  is  left  to  perish."  In  County 
Down,  stnr-fishes  are  called  Devil's  fingers 
and  the  Devil's  hand,  and  the  children 
have  a  superstitious  dread  of  touching  them. 
The  error,  still  widely  credited,  that  the 
star-fish  will  |iainfu11y  poison  the  hand  hold- 
ing it,  is  very  old.  Phny,  who  lived  during 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  asserted 
that  star-fishes  "can  burn  all  they  touch," 
which  proves  he  took  hearsay  evidence — a 
thing  a  naturalist  should  never  do^instead 
of  trying  it  himself.  A  writer  of  the  Middle 
Ages  gravely  recorde<l  that  "  their  nature 
was  so  hot  they  cooked  everything  they 
meddled  with.'"  Even  lately,  some  persons 
have  been  trying  to  find  a  hot,  acrid  fluid, 
by  the  help  of  which  to  account  for  the 
star- fish's  success  in  killing  his  prey. 

Thcrwl  manner  of  his  marauding  is  this: 
Having  met  with  an  oyster,  scallop,  or  other 
tiiin-shcllcd  moilusk, — and  young  ones  are 
preferred  because  (heir  armor  is  weak, — 
the  st^ir-fish  folds  his  five  arms  about  il  in 
a  firm  and  deadly  grasp.  Then,  protruding 
the  Liiuscuhr  ring  at  the  entrance  of  liis 
stoiiwch  nnt  through  the  circular  opening 
in  the  under  side  of  the  Imdy,  he  seizes  the 
thin,  newly  grown,  posterior  edge  of  tiic 
shell,  whi<;h  oysiermen  call  the  •■nib"  or 
"  bill.-'  and  little  by  little  breaks  it  ort',  using 
the  hard  rim  of  the  mouth  and  the  aid  of 


the  neighboring  suckers  in  this  opentioa 
An  entrance  is  thus  speedily  made  into  the 
mollusk's  stronghold.  Into  this  breach  the 
burglar  pushes  the  distensible  mouth  of  his 
stomach  until  it  can  seize  upon  the  bodr 
of  the  occupant.  The  consumption  of  ths 
first  morsel  begins  at  once;  no  animjl  is 
more  economical  of  its  powers  in  eating,  for 
the  star-fisii  here  combines  biting,  swallon' 
ing,  and  digesring  in  one  act,  Asfa.st35the 
poor  oyster  or  scallop's  body  is  drawn  wilhin 
its  folds,  the  great  stomach  is  pushed  farther 
and  farther  out  of  its  owti  shell  and  into 
that  of  the  prey,  until  at  last,  if  the  mollusl 
be  a  large  one,  the  pouches  are  »ilh- 
drawn  from  the  rays,  and  the  sea  sat 
has  substantially  turned  himself  inside  out- 
I  have  seen  one,  disturbed  &t  his  fca* 
whose  everted  stomach  was  h^f  as  lirjit 
as  my  fist ;  but  he  quickly  retracted  it  u"" 
safe  keeping,  though  not  without  the  \<f^ 
of  most  of  his  dinner.  Young  and  snuD 
oysters,  however,  are  enveloped,  fihell  3'"' 
all,  in  the  distended  stomach,  the  soft  ^^ 
being  dissolved  out,  and  the  haid  cni'' 
thrown  away. 

When  oysters  first  began  to  be  culiiMf^ 
and  the  star-fish  manifested  itself  m  '" 
enemy,  the  oystermen  used  to  save  all  ('•'J' 
caught  in  iheir  tongs  or  dredges,  and  I'l'' 
them  in  a  corner  of  their  boats  until  ei;<^' 
ing.  Then  they  would  collect  thein  inw 
small  packages,  and  draw  a  cord  amoii-i 
each  lot  tightly  enough  to  cut  through  it- 
This  done,  the  remnants  were  cmI  oi't;- 
board,  and  considered  done  for.  But  tbB 
was  altogether  a  mistake,  as  presently »» 
found  out.     Five  out  of  six  of  those  fif 
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not  only  retainetl  life,  hut  renewed 
Kt   parts  and  became   active  again. 

instead  of  diminishing  the  pest,  these 
vcre  directly  increasing  it,  since  they 
making  two  or  three  new  star-fishes 
■  every  captive.  It  was  a  case  of  mul- 
.tion  by  division,  wliidi  may  be  an 
able  paradox  in  mathematics,  but  is  by 
:ans  always  one  in  zo5logy. 
r-fislies  often  lose  one  or  more  of  their 
ind  reproduce  thcni.  Forbes  figures 
?here  four  out  of  the  five  arms  had 
broken  off  in  some  way,  and  had  just 
to  be  replaced,  giving  the  animal, 
ane  full-sized  limb  and  tlie  rest  only 
tubs,  the  appearance  of  a  spike-headed 
con.  Indeed,  there  are  certain  mem- 
of  the  family,  dwelling  in  all  seas, 
1  as  Ophiurans,  or  snake-armed  sea- 
whicli  are  liable  to  c<immit  app^irent 
e  an<l  dissolution — hudiiig  themselves 

pieces  the  instant  they  are  disturbed. 
fragility  liclongs,  also,  to  a  few  larger 

on  f<jreign  coasts,  and  is  humorously 
bed  by  Professor  Forbes,  in  his  account 
c  "  lingthom  "  (Litidia  fragiliissinia). 
ig  been  cheated  out  of  a  previous 
nen  by  its  breaking  to  pieces,  Forbes 


took  with  him,  on  his  ne\t  collecting  ex- 
l>edition,  a  bucket  of  coltl  fresh  water,  ti> 
which  article  star-fishes  have  as  great  an 
antii>athy  as  did  Fatstaff's  crew.     He  says: 

"  As  I  expecled,  a  Luiilia  came  up  in  ihc  <lrt'(lg<; — 
a  most  gorgeous  spcdmcn.  As  it  does  not  |;ciicr.illy 
break  up  before  it  is  raised  nlx>t-e  tbe  surface  or  the 
sea,  cuuliou'ily  ami  anxiously  I  sunk  tuy  huekei  to  n 
level  u-ilh  the  drctlgc's  niouth,  and  procctili-il,  in  tbe 
tnoht  genile  minner.lo  introduce  I.uidia  10  ihc  purer 
ett-meni.  Whclhcr  the  cold  air  n-as  tor.  inuth  for 
him,  at  tlic  sighl  of  the  liuekcl  loo  Itrrifii-,  I  know 
not ;  but  ill  a  moment  he  proceeded  10  <lis>olve  bis 
eorjioraiion,  and  at  every  mesh  of  the  dredge  liis 
fragments  were  seen  escaping.  In  despair.  I  gr.-b-ped 
at  the  largest,  and  broughl  up  tlie  extremity  01  an 
arm,  with  its  lerminnlini;  eye,  the  spinous  eyelid  of 
u  hieh  opened  and  clo«;il  with  something  exceedingly 
like  a  wmk  of  derision." 

The  brittle-Stars,  as  the  Ophiurans  are  well 
named,  cause  great  trouble  on  the  French 
and  English  coasts.  They  are  described  as 
congregating  in  armies  on  the  bordersof  scal- 
lop-banks. It  isa  most  curious  sight  to  see 
a  large  dredge-load  of  them  emptied  on  the 
deck— the  little  creatures,  writhing  with 
the  strangest  contortions,  creei)ing  about  in 
I  all  directions,  and  often  flinging  their  arms 
i  in   broken    piecL-s    far   from    theni.      Their 
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snake-like  and  threatening  attitudes  are  by 
no  means  relished  by  the  boatmen,  who 
have  a  halt-superstitious  dread  of  them. 
The  cod-fish  finds  brittle-stars  an  important 
article  on  his  bill  of  fare. 

Star- fishes  avoid  both  mud  and  clean 
sand,  when  ihey  can,  and  are  to  be  looked 
for  on  rocky  coasts,  where  submerged  reefs 
afford  plenty  of  craggy  points  for  ihem  to 
cling  to,  and  crannies  which  shall  prove  hid- 
ing-places, both  for  the  animals  they  feed 
upon  and  for  thetiiselves.  Beds  of  jingles 
or  amber-shells  (Anoiiiia),  deck-heads  (Ht- 
Ulla),  limpets,  and  other  rock-loving  mol- 
lusks,  are  strongholds  of  star- fish  life. 
Thence,  when  oysters  are  plantet!  in  the 
neighborhood,  they  recruit  their  forces  for 
ail  attack  upon  them,  and  have  even  been 
known  to  essay  successfully  so  seemingly 
impregnable  a  victim  as  the  (juahnug.  It  is 
north  of  Sandy  Hook,  however,  that  the 
harm  to  oyster-beds  occurs.  Southward  of 
that  point  they  are  fen-  in  numbers,  and 
confined  mainly  to  the  mussel-heds  in  tlie 
inlet,  through  the  outer  reaches,  while  the 
oysters  occupy  the  inland  sounds  and  shal- 


lows, whose  muddy  bottom  is  hated  bylh 
marauder. 

At  Eastport,  Maine, — and,  indeed,  w 
along  the  eastern  half  of  the  Maine  ciasi) 
— every  attempt  to  grow  oysters,  or  e«D  t* 
leave  them  under  water  during  the  suoik'i 
to  keep  fresh  for  the  fall  trade,  has  proved  ia- 
effectual,  solely  because  of  the  hordes  of  p** 
star-fishes,  which  ate  them  up  almost  as  W 
as  they  could  be  laid  down.  All  along  ibtf 
coast,  and  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  are  wl* 
found  enormous  beds  of  extinct  ojs«« 
The  cause  of  their  extinction  has  been  oK 
source  of  much  speculation;  but  I  am b* 
sure  that  the  ancestry  of  these  same  """''''j 
some  star-fishes  could  not  give  us  a  f|oW 
explanation  of  the  matter.  They  are  UT 
capable  of  perfecting  a  ruin  which  h^ilw- 
gra])hic  changes  may  have  begun  or  hdpw 
along. 

South  of  Cape  Cod,  however,  where  o)* 
ters  spawn  and  grow  naturally,  and  beds « 
cuhivated  oysters,  also,  are  raise<l  both  fto* 
eggs  and  from  transplanted  "seed,"  the  sOi- 
fish  finds  his  best  feeding-grounds,  ami  ct** 
sequently  is  found  in  the  greatest  ^wndaiKb 
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izzard's  Bay,  Narraganset  Bay,  Provi- 
:nce  River,  the  whole  of  Long  Island 
tund,  and  the  East  River  are  infested  with 
em.  The  south  shore  of  Long  Island  and 
iritan  and  New  York  bays  are  less  afflicted, 
:t  do  not  want  any  more ;  and  the  known 
.mage  done  from  Staten  Island  to  Cape 
>d  every  year  will  probably  amount  to 
er  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  not  to 
eak  of  all  harm  on  the  sly  which  cannot 

traced  directly  to  their  doors. 
Their  attacks  vary  with  different  years, 
id  occur  under  diverse  circumstances ;  but 
steady  increase  in  their  numbers  has  been 
>served  wherever  oyster-growing  is  carried 
I.  This  might  be  expected,  in  view  of  the 
tormous  addition  to  their  food  thus  pro- 
ded.  At  intervals  of  a  few  years,  more- 
'^er,  an  excessive  invasion  of  star-fishes 
:curs.  Such  a  sudden  and  disastrous  vis- 
ition  came  to  Providence  River,  Rhode 
land,  about  i860,  and  "  burnt  up  every- 
ing,"  as  one  of  the  sufferers  told  me — ^not 
ily  ruining  completely  all  the  oysters  in  a 
rge  district,  but  causing  the  total  abandon- 
ent  of  that  part  of  the  river  for  several 
sars.  The  only  two  men  who  escaped 
ere  one  whose  beds  went  dry  at  low  water, 
>  that  he  could  set  men  to  picking  up  the 
lemy ;  and  another  planter,  who  had  sup- 
osed  himself  already  ruined  by  a  gale 
'hich  buried  his  oysters  under  dnfting  sea- 
'eed,  until  a  second  lucky  storm  uncovered 
Hem  before  they  had  died  out,  and  he  found 
liey  had  been  protected  from  the  five-fin- 
»ered  thieves.  In  the  general  scarcity  that 
ensued,  these  two  men  made  large  profits ; 
W  the  losses  to  the  rest  from  that  one  raid 
probably  aggregated  one  hundred  and  fifty 
jJiousand  dollars.  There  was  no  end  to  it, 
''^eed,  until  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  and  snow 
^  freshened  and  chilled  the  river  as  to  kill 
^  pests  all  off. 

Similar  traditions  exist  all  along  the 
"Sound  "  coast,  and  the  oystermen  stand 
n  constant  dread  lest  the  regular  army  of 
Je  enemy  they  daily  fight  may  at  any  time 
I*  reinforced,  from  some  invisible  quarter,  to 
w  extent  which  shall  render  resistance  vain. 
w  1878,  for  example,  after  some  rough  and 
S^oomy  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
l>er,a  planter  at  Pocasset,  Mass.,  discovered 
that  the  star-fish  had  seized  upon  his  bed 
mder  cover  of  the  storm.  Taking  an  eel- 
pear  as  a  weapon,  he  forked  up  from  the 
hallow  water  two  thousand  five  hundred  by 
ctoal  count  within  the  next  two  days,  and 
Iter,  five  hundred  more.  In  spite  of  this, 
iqr  ate  on  his  beds  alone  three  hundred 
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bushels  within  a  week.  Adding  what  his 
neighbors  suffered,  he  estimates  the  sudden 
loss  entailed  in  that  locality  at  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  Narraganset  beds 
lose  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  oysters  annu- 
ally to  feed  the  pestiferous  sea-stars. 

It  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and 
in  early  fall  that  this  chiefly  occurs.  The  star- 
fish themselves  are  then  done  with  spawn- 
ing and  have  renewed  their  vigor,  and  the 
young  of  all  sorts  of  mollusks,  crabs,  and 
other  prey  abound  upon  the  shore  and  invite 
to  an  easy  repast. 

It  is  believed  all  along  the  shore,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  sudden,  unforeseen  ap- 
pearance of  these  hordes  of  star-fishes  in  the 
midst  of  an  oyster-bed,  that  they  come  roll- 
ing in  from  the  deep  sea  in  a  compact  ball, 
all  clinging  tightly  together.  This  ball  may 
be  as  big  as  a  barrel,  sometimes,  and  is 
rolled  in  by  the  force  of  the  tide.  When  it 
strikes  the  feeding-ground  it  goes  all  to 
pieces,  and  the  individual  members  at  once 
begin  to  forage  by  seizing  what  is  nearest. 
I  discredited  the  truth  of  this  statement — 
though  it  behooves  science  not  to  be  too 
arrogant  in  disputing  laymen's  statements 
of  alleged  facts — because  I  never  could  find 
an  actual  witness  of  such  a  phenomenon. 
The  nearest  I  have  come  to  it  was  the 
statement  of  Captain  Eaton,  at  New  Haven, 
that  he  once  loaded  his  boat  by  hauling 
in  a  cylindrical  roll  of  star-fishes  clinging 
solidly  together.  This  "string,"  as  he 
called  it,  was  a  foot  in  diameter,  he  said, 
and  so  long  that  they  did  not  get  it  all. 
How  much  of  this  wide-spread  belief  is 
"  yam,"  and  how  much  fact,  I  cannot 
judge ;  there  are  arguments  for  possibility, 
if  not  probability,  in  favor  of  it.  The  only 
reference  in  books,  that  I  am  aware  of,  to 
anything  of  the  sort,  is  Forbes's  quotation  of 
a  French  writer  (1825),  who  says  that  on 
the  French  coast,  when  the  tide  was  out, 
and  while  two  or  three  inches  of  water  re- 
mained on  the  sand,  "  he  saw  balls  of 
Asierias  rubens,  five  or  six  in  a  ball,  their 
arms  interlacing,  rolling  out.  In  the  center 
of  the  balls  were  Alactra  stultorum  [a  large 
clam]  in  various  states  of  destruction,  but 
always  unable  to  close  the  valves,  and  appar- 
ently dead." 

The  only  offsetting  value  in  this  pestifer- 
ous star-fish,  that  I  am  aware  of,  is  its  use- 
fulness as  manure,  for  which  purpose  those 
dredged  by  oystermen  are  now  saved.  More 
are  secured  for  this  purpose  in  Great  Britain 
and  France  than  here. 
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The  constniction  of  an  ice-yacht  is  quite 
simple,  but  no  craft  requires  a  nicer  balance 
of  parts,  better  materials,  or  more  thorough 
workmanship. 

The  Hudson,  undoubtedly,  has  now  the 
finest  ice-yachts  in  the  world,  after  an  expend- 
iture of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  build-, 
ing  them  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  The  accompanying  working  draw- 
ings represent  one  of  the  best  yachts  of  this 
region ;  and  as  the  pages  of  a  magazine  do 
not  admit  drawings  large  enough  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient guide  in  themselves,  a  lull  and  accu- 
rate description  of  its  various  parts  is  added. 
As  no  two  yachts  are  alike,  there  is  room  for 
variation  in  some  particulars  that  will  be 


explained  farther  on.  Her  various  tinbA 
of  light,  strong  wood,  are  beveled  oi 
tapered  wherever  they  can  be  without  fW- 
ducing  undue  weakness,  and  the  irons  uw 
other  parts  arc  all  neatly  proportioDcd.  A* 
the  principal  timbers  are  subjected  to  sefW 
strains,  they  are  not  often  notched  a  * 
to  let  in  other  parts;  and  all  the  joint*  *K 
accurately  fitted.  The  chief  timbers  of » 
ice-yacht  are  arranged  in  the  fbnn  of' 
cross,  to  which  some  braces  are  uMcd  t> 
strengthen  the  whole,  and  support  the  tfB'i 
and  a  large  skate  is  placed  under  each  en 
of  the  T.  Her  general  appesiaiKX  i* 
shown  in  Figure  i,  where  A  repre<* 
the  center- timber;  B,  the  rudder  oodei  Ike 
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FIG.    a.       PLAN    AND    ELEVATION    OP    MAST-BENCH    AND    RUNNER-PLANK. 


rm;  C,  the  runner-plank,  with  the  run- 
rs,  D  D,  under  the  ends  of  it;  E,  the 
Lst-bench,  to  support  the  mast  and  bind 
5  frame  together ;  and  F  F,  the  side- 
Is,  meeting  at  the  deck,  or  box,  at  the 
:rn. 

The  center-timber,  A,  of  white  pine,  is 
enty-six  feet  nine  inches  long ;  dis- 
ice  from  center  of  runner-plank,  or  of 
5  mast-step,  to  center  of  rudder-hole, 
enty  feet  five  inches;  distance  from 
tside  of  stem  to  rudder-hole,  one  foot 
Mren  inches.  On  the  under  side  it  is 
rec  and  a  quarter  inches  thick  from  the 
srn  to  the  runner-plank,  then  tapers  to 
ke  inch  and  a  half  at  the  forward  end. 
ti  top,  it  tapers  from  three  inches  and  a 
larter  at  the  mast-bench  to  two  inches 
'A  a  quarter  at  the  forward  point  of  the 
tt,  and  to  one  inch  and  three-quarters 
1st  forward  of  the  top  plate  at  the  rudder- 
de.  Besides  this  bevehng  of  the  sides,  it 
tapered  in  depth  each  way  from  the 
sst-bench,  the  curve  being  on  top  toward 
t  stem,  and  on  the  bottom  forward  of  the 
ist-bench ;  eight  and  three-quarters  inches 
ep  at  the  mast-bench,  eight  inches  at  the 
ward  ppint  of  the  box,  five  inches  and 
lalf  at  the  mdder-hole,  and  six  inches  at 
?  fiorward  end  under  the  bowsprit. 
rbe  mnner-plank,  C,  is  made,  generally, 
spruce,  or  strong  white  pine,  but  ash  is 
ter;   length,  nineteen  feet  three  and  a 


half  inches ;  distance  from  center  to  center 
of  the  mnners,  eighteen  feet  six  inches; 
fix)m  center  to  center  of  side-timbers,  six 
feet  six  inches  ;  width,  one  foot  two  inches ; 
thickness  in  center,  three  inches  and  a 
quarter;  at  ends,  three  inches ;  it  is  cut  from 
a  five-inch  timber  to  give  it  an  arch  of  one 
inch  and  a  half  on  under  si^e;  the  front 
lower  comer  is  beveled,  and  sometimes 
faced  with  a  light  iron  strap ;  it  is  sometimes 
covered  on  top  with  canvas  glued  on  and 
tacked  along  the  edges. 

The  chocks,  G,  for  holding  the  runner- 
skates,  are  of  white  oak,  one  foot  six  inches 
long,  two  inches  thick,  and  four  inches 
deep;  the  outer  one  is  held  to  the  plank  by 
four  wood-screws,  five  and  a  half  by  one- 
half  inch,  or  else  by  carriage-bolts;  the 
inner  one  is  fastened  by  two  such  screws 
passing  through  the  tenons  of  the  braces, 
H  ;  these  braces  are  eight  and  a  half  inches 
long,  two  inches  thick,  and  three  inches 
and  a  quarter  deep  at  the  chock.  They 
are  let  a  quarter  of  an  inch  into  the  plank, 
and  mortised  into  the  chocks  and  held  by 
three-eighth  inch  screws.  And  all  these  joints 
of  the  chocks  and  braces  must  be  very 
carefully  fitted  and  glued,  for  they  meet 
with  great  strain.  The  skate,  or  runner,  D, 
is  held  between  the  chocks  by  a  five- 
eighth  inch  bolt  seven  inches  long,  passing 
through  the  chocks  two  inches  and  a  half 
below  the  plank ;    it  paase!&  tVixoM^  ^^ 
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skate  two  inches  and  a  quarter  below  its 
top,  and  one  inch  abaft  the  center  of  the 
bearing  or  sharpened  edge  of  the  shoe,  I. 
The  plank  is  cut  out  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
at  the  edges  between  the  chocks,  to  give 
the  runners  a  chance  to  play  up  and  down 
four  inches  at  the  forward  end. 

The  skates  are  a  very  important  part  of 
the  ice-yacht.  The  wood  of  the  runner- 
skates,  L,  of  white-oak,  is  four  feet  eight  inches 
long,  two  inches  thick,  and  four  inches  and 
a  half  deep  at  the  center.  Although  their 
shape  is  a  matter  of  taste,  yet  the  rise  of  the 
forward  curve  should  be  gradual,  to  allow 
the  skates  to  pass  easily  over  obstructions. 
This  curve  is  shod  with  an  iron  strap.  The 
shoe,  I,  of  cast-iron,  is  four  feet  one  inch 
and  a  half  long,  one  inch  and  three-quar- 
ters wide  next  the  wood,  and  one  inch  and 
a  half  deep.  Both  the  forward  and  the  after 
curves  rise  gradually  in  flat,  not  sharp, 
edges ;  the  forward  curve  begins  ten  inches 
from  the  nose  or  point,  the  after  one  about 
three  inches — in  each  case  measuring  along 
the  curve.  The  shoes  are  held  to  the 
wooden  part  of  the  skate  by  four  five-eighth 
inch  bolts,  tapped  into  the  shoe;  they  are 
respectively  three  inches,  five  inches,  five 
inches,  and  five  and  a  half  inches  long,  be- 
ginning with  the  after  screw.  The  sides 
of  the  shoe  descending  from  the  wood  are 
beveled  to  produce  a  width  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  at  a  point  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  above  the  bearing  edge. 
From  there  the  bevels,  each  about  half  an 
inch  j^ide,  descend  to  the  sharp  edge,  and 
meet  at  an  angle  of  one  hundred  and  five 
degrees — a  little  more  obtuse  than  a  right 
angle.  The  sharp  edge,  which  is  about 
two  feet  eight  inches  long,  has  a  curve  or 
rock  of  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and 
the  flat  surfaces  of  the  rising  curves  very 
gradually  narrow  as  they  descend  to  the 
edge.  The  bevels  of  the  cast-iron  shoe  are 
planed  straight,  of  course,  and  the  curves 
of  the  edge  are  finished  by  filing  and  whet- 
ting. The  edge  should  be  keen  enough  to 
readily  scrape  a  shaving  from  the  back  of  a 
finger-nail.  Every  first-rate  ice-yacht  has 
two  sets  of  runners — one  very  sharp,  and 
the  other  blunter,  but  smooth  on  the  edge. 
For  a  blunt  runner  runs  rather  better  than 
a  sharp  one  in  a  light  wind  and  on  soft  ice ; 
and  a  sharp  runner  goes  better  on  hard, 
smooth  ice  and  in  a  strong  wind. 

A  sharp  rudder-skate  is  needed  on  every 
kind  of  ice.  After  the  skates  have  been 
used  awhile,  they  show  where  the  curve  can 
be  reduced  or  increased,  to  give  a  better 


bearing  than  can  be  had  at  the  first  filing. 
If  the  edges  of  the  skates  be  true,  properly 
curved,  and  exactly  parallel,  each  skate, 
when  the  boat  goes  straight,  makes  only  a 
single  fine  line,  scarcely  visible  on  hard, 
black  ice. 

The  mast-bench,  £,  of  ash  or  oak,  is 
made  of  two  pieces :  the  length  of  the  forward 
one  is  about  six  feet  nine  inches ;  the  after 
one  is  a  little  shorter,  as  the  side-rails  con- 
verge toward  the  stem;  they  are  three 
inches  and  a  quarter  thick  at  the  center, 
three  inches  at  the  ends,  and  three  inches 
wide,  and  arched  one  inch  and  a  half  on 
the  under  side.  They  are  let  into  the 
center-timber  half  an  inch,  and  fastened  to 
it  by  a  six  by  one-half  inch  lag-screw  in  each; 
and  fastened  on  top  of  the  side-rails  by  a 
half-inch  bolt  at  each  end.  The  bench,  one 
foot  wide,  is  covered  amidships  by  a  two- 
inch  black- walnut  piece  called  the  crown, 
eighteen  inches  long  by  eleven  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  which  is  screwed  on  top  of 
the  bench.  A  block  is  screwed  on  to  the 
center-timber  to  fill  up  the  space  between 
the  halves  of  the  mast-bench  and  make  a 
solid,  level  bed  for  the  mast-step.  This 
crown  has  some  beads  or  moldings  tuned 
on  its  upper  surface  about  the  center,  to 
surround  the  mast-step,  and  give  it  a  finish. 
As  the  mast  is  held  up  by  the  shrouds,  die 
step  is  only  one  inch  deep, — a  square  hole 
in  the  crown. 

The  bowsprit,  of  white  pine,  is  seventeen 
feet  seven  inches  long ;  depth  at  the  mast- 
bench  three  and  one-fourth  inches,  at  the  end 
of  the  center-timber  nine  inches,  and  at  die 
forward  end  four  inches.  Its  width  on  top 
is  three  and  one-fourth  inches  at  the  mast- 
bench,  tapering  to  three  inches  at  the  end; 
and  on  the  under  side  it  is  three  and  0D^ 
fourth  inches  wide  along  the  center-timber, 
and  tapers  to  three  inches  at  forward  end. 
It  has  an  arch  of  one  and  one-half  inches  oe 
the  under  side,  and  the  forward  end  drops 
three  inches,  so  that  its  upper  side  here  is  oo 
a  line  with  the  top  of  the  center-timber. 
It  is  mortised  into  the  mast-bench  and  held 
to  the  center-timber  by  a  twelve  by  fiv^ 
eighths  screw,  and  by  an  iron  band  one  and 
one-fourth  inches  wide  by  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick.  Each  of  the  bowsprit  shroudS) 
of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  iron  rod,  i> 
welded  to  a  flat  strap  one-half  inch  thick 
by  one  and  a  half  inches  wide  and  six  or 
seven  inches  long.  These  straps  are  ea^ 
bent  square,  so  as  to  meet  in  the  ceolcr  of 
the  end  of  the  bowsprit,  being  let  iDto  dtf 
wood.    They  are  then  held  by  a  cast-ina 
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ip,  which  covers  the  end  of  the  bowsprit. 
he  bowsprit  is  stiffened  by  a  spreader  for 
le  shrouds  and  the  jib-stay.  The  arms  of 
le  spreader  are  welded  to  a  collar  or  band 
ipped  on  the  bowsprit;  or,  the  spreader 
lay  be  fastened  to  the  bowsprit  by  a  rod 
issing  through  it  and  resting  on  the  jib- 
ay^  passing  aft  under  the  bowsprit. 
llie  after  ends  of  these  shrouds  pass 
iTOUgh  an  eye  in  the  end  of  a  strap  two 
et  long,  two  inches  wide,  three-eighths  of 
)  inch  thick,  which  is  screwed  on  to  the  out- 
de  of  side-rail  and  covered  with  the  casing. 
The  side-rails,  of  pine,  cased  on  the  out- 
de  with  black-walnut  or  butternut  and  a 
mice  bead,  are  twenty-three  feet  one  inch 
og ;  the  thickness  from  forward  end  to  the 
Iter  comer  of  the  box  is  two  and  one-fourth 
ches ;  on  top,  from  this  point  to  the  after 
nnt  of  the  box,  it  is  one  and  one-  eighth 
ches  thick,  beveled  on  inside;  on  the 
ider  side,  at  this  outer  comer  of  the  box, 
is  one  and  five-eighths  inches  thick,  and 
pers  to  one  and  three-eighths  inches 
tihe  stem.  The  depth  at  the  mast-bench 
four  and  one-fourth  inches ;  at  the  outer 
omer  of  the  box,  four  inches ;  at  the  stern, 
rce  and  one-half  inches.  Each  side-rail  is 
Btened  to  the  runner-plank  by  a  bolt  one 
ot  four  and  one-half  inches  long  by  seven- 
sbthsof  an  inch.  A  brass-top  plate  with  a 
xmble  for  passing  this  bolt  through  is  let  into 
iC  top  of  the  side-rail.  Another  plate  or  strap 


of  iron,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  two  and 
one-fourth  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  one 
inch  long,  is  put  on  the  under  side  of  the 
side-rail,  to  which  are  fastened  the  eye- 
bolts  for  the  shrouds,  the  bolts  holding  the 
mast-bench  to  the  side-rails,  and  through 
which  passes  the  bolt  holding  the  side-rail 
to  the  mnner-plank.  A  pattern  of  this 
plate  is  readily  made  while  building.  Put 
under  the  rail  a  piece  of  one-fourth  inch 
stuff,  of  the  right  length  and  width,  and 
bore  the  holes  for  the  eye-bolts,  etc.,  through 
the  rail  and  pattem.  The  pattern  may  then 
be  sent  to  the  machine-shop  for  an  exact 
guide  in  making  the  plate.  A  washer  pro- 
tects the  under  side  of  the  mnner-plank 
from  the  nut  of  the  latter  bolt.  A  three- 
inch  by  three- inch  round  mbber  spring 
surrounds  this  bolt  between  the  plank  and 
the  rail ;  or  a  more  solid  arrangement  is  to 
raise  there  a  block  of  mbber  to  extend 
clear  across  the  mnner-plank.  If  no  mbber 
spring  be  used,  a  block  of  wood  on  top  or 
underneath  the  side-rail  builds  up  between 
the  mnner-plank  and  the  end  of  the  mast- 
bench.  The  side-rails  are  strengthened  by 
an  ash  brace  half-way  between  the  forward 
end  of  the  box  and  the  mast-bench ;  it  is 
generally  two  and  one-fourth  inches  wide, 
one  and  one-fourth  inches  thick  at  the  cen- 
ter, and  one  inch  thick  at  the  ends.  It  is 
screwed  on  (not  let  in)  the  bottom  of  thft 
center-timber  and  the  s\de-t2S\s, 
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The  box  or  deck  is  nine  feet  six  inches 
long  on  the  center-timber,  and  one  foot  six 
inches  wide  at  the  corner,  inside  measure- 
ment. The  floor  is  alternate  strips  of  five- 
eighths  inch  red  cedar  or  black-walnut 
and  pine  (without  beading),  one  and  one- 
fourth  wide,  running  straight  across.  They 
are  let  in  flush  with  the  under  side  of  the 
center- timber  and  the  side-rails ;  they  are 
put  on  with  screws,  and  the  ends  are  covered 
with  the  casing.  The  curved  bulkhead,  J, 
of  black- walnut  (steamed)  or  butternut,  flares 
or  inclines  forward ;  it  rises  about  seven  and 
a  half  inches  up  the  center-timber,  against 
which  it  is  screwed,  and  it  fits  against  a 
slight  shoulder  beveled  outward  and  for- 
ward from  the  lower  and  inner  edge  of  the 
side-rail.  Its  upper  edge  projects  over  the 
side-rail  to  the  casing.  The  floor  is  screwed 
to  its  lower  edge,  and  it  is  made  solid  and 
firm,  to  stiffen  the  stern  of  the  boat.  A 
hair-cushion  covers  the  floor. 

The  jumper,  K,  is  an  oak  prong  under 
the  floor  and  center- timber,  to  prevent  the 
rudder  from  catching  on  the  edge  of  the  ice 
when  the  boat  jumps  a  crack  or  some  other 
obstruction.  It  is  two  feet  one  inch  long, 
of  which  one  foot  three  inches  is  the  straight 
bearing  part  on  the  floor.  The  lower  side 
of  the  prong  is  seven  inches  below  the 
floor.  It  is  two  and  a  half  inches  wide  or 
thick  on  the  floor,  and  on6  and  three-fourths 
inches  at  the  end  of  the  prong.  Its  lower 
front  side  is  shod  with  a  half-inch  half-round 
band  of  iron  at  each  edge.  It  must  not  in- 
terfere with  the  point  of  the  rudder,  and 
the  prong  must  be  so  low  that  the  point  of 
the  rudder  cannot  drop  below  it. 

The  under  side  of  the  floor  is  provided 
with  an  arc  of  oak  half  an  inch  thick  by 
two  and  a  half  wide,  placed  above  the 
point  of  the  rudder,  so  as  to  receive  the 
blows  from  this  when  it  is  suddenly  thrown 
upward  by  rough  ice. 

The  wood  of  the  rudder-skate,  B,  of  white 
oak,  is  two  feet  five  inches  long,  five  and  a 
half  inches  deep,  two  inches  thick.  The  cast- 
iron  shoe  is  two  feet  and  one-half  inch  long, 
one  and  a  lialf  inches  deep,  one  and  three- 
eighths  inches  thick.  Its  bevels  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  runners ;  the  bearing 
edge,  one  foot  three  inches  long,  begins  six 
inches  from  the  forward  end  of  the  shoe, 
and  has  a  curve  of  one-eighth  inch.  It  is 
held  on  the  wood  by  three  five-eighth  bolts 
tapped  into  the  shoe.  The  wood  has  a 
square  plate  of  one-quarter  inch  iron  set  in 
flush  on  each  side ;  and  the  skate  is  pivoted 
snugly  between  the  jaws  of  the  post  by  a 


pin  passing  through  these  plates,  two  inches 
below  the  top  of  the  wood  and  plates,  and 
one  inch  abaft  the  center  of  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  shoe.  The  forged  rudder-post  is 
nine  inches  long  above  the  shoulder,  M,  and 
one  and  three-eighths  inches  in  diameter; 
it  is  one  and  five-eighths  inches  in  diam- 
eter just  below  the  shoulder,  M.  The  shoul- 
der is  two  and  three-fourths  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  jaws  are  three  inches  long  in  the 
clear  inside,  with  a  spread  of  two  inches  to 
hold  the  wood  snugly ;  they  are  half  an  indi 
thick  in  the  center,  and  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  wide ;  the  whole  is  turned  op 
true,  and  a  square  head  made  to  fit  into  the 
tiller,  and  a  nut  on  top.  The  pivot  for  the 
rudder  passes  through  the  jaws  about  two 
and  one-eighth  inches  from  their  top,  to 
allow  the  point  of  the  rudder  to  play  up 
and  down  about  seven  inches  below  the 
floor,  or  drop  two  inches  below  a  level  line. 
The  shoulder  or  the  skate  can  be  filed  off 
to  secure  this  play.  A  rubber  spring,  two 
inches  and  a  quarter  deep  by  three  inches  in 
diameter,  is  placed  on  the  shoulder,  with  an 
iron  washer  above  and  below  it  A  top- 
plate  of  brass  with  a  thimble,  on  the  center- 
timber,  and  also  a  bottom-plate  of  iron  with 
a  thimble  on  the  floor,  give  the  rudder-post 
firm  and  snug  bearing.  As  the  top-plate, 
of  a  diamond  shape,  six  inches  long  by  two 
and  five-eighths  inches  wide,  is  let  into  the 
center-timber  where  it  slopes  down  to  the 
stem,  the  hole  for  the  rudder-post  must  be 
bored  on  a  corresponding  slant  The  tiller, 
two  feet  nine  inches  long,  and  one  inch  in 
diameter  near  the  post,  increases  in  depth 
toward  the  end,  to  take  a  secure  hold  of 
the  square  head  of  the  post  It  may  taper 
toward  the  handle,  which  is  wound  with 
cord. 

The  rigging  of  an  ice-yacht  is  as  impof- 
tant  as  the  skates,  for  if  the  sails  are  not  flat 
and  properly  balanced,  she  will  be  a  slow 
and  unmanageable  craft  The  sloop-rig  is 
the  most  common  ;  but  the  cat-rig  is  occa- 
sionally used.  The  lateen-rig  was  tried 
with  very  promising  success  the  past  winter. 
The  sail  was  hoisted  between  a  double  mast 
rising  from  the  ends  of  the  mast-bench  and 
meeting  aloft  as  the  legs  of  the  letter  A. 
The  masts  must  be  high  enough  to  aBow 
the  yard  on  the  head  of  the  sail  to  fall  o' 
as  much  as  the  boom  does ;  and  yetthcsafl 
must  not  sag  much  on  to  the  masts  The 
boom  and  yard  are  linked  together;  the 
boom  is  made  fast,  either  at  its  forward  end 
to  the  end  of  the  bowsprit,  or  else  at  the 
mast-bench.    The  long  boom  may  be  stf 
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ened  by  spreaders,  but  they  are  found  to  be 
unhandy  attachments.  The  frame  of  such  a 
yacht  may  consist  of  only  a  strong  center- 
timber,  a  bowsprit, and  a  runner-plank;  and 
wire-rope  stays  may  run  from  the  stern  to 
the  ends  of  the  runner-plank,  and  forward 
to  the  end  of  bowsprit,  to  stiffen  the  whole. 
The  mast  would  rest  on  the  plank,  and  the 
box  would  be  built  on  top  of  the  center- 
timber.  This  rig,  presenting  a  single  surface 
of  canvas  that  can  be  kept  uniformly  flat  and 
trimmed  close,  enables  the  yacht  to  point 
very  close  to  the  wind,  and  to  obtain  the 
full  power  of  the  wind  without  back  drafts. 

For  the  ordinary  sloop-rig  of  the  yacht 
previously  described,  the  mast  is  twenty-two 
feet  six  inches  long,  five  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  foot,  four  and  a  half  inches  at  the 
rigging, — which  is  three  feet  below  the  head, 
— and  three  and  a  quarter  inches  at  the 
head ,  which  is  ferruled  or  hooped.  The  mast 
is  not  shouldered  for  the  rigging ;  a  couple 
of  hounds  are  put  on.  The  topmast,  four 
feet  long,  fits  into  a  two-inch  hole  in  the 
mast-head.  The  boom  is  thirty-two  feet 
ten  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  inches  thick 
at  the  ends,  and  five  inches  vertically  in 
the  middle.  In  all  the  spars  the  vertical 
diameter  is  greater  than  the  horizontal — in 
the  proportion  of  five  to  four — the  point 
being  downward.  They  have  a  walnut  rib- 
bon, or  jack,  to  which  the  sails  are  laced. 
The  blocks  are  of  lignum-vitae,  with  brass 
sheaves  and  patent  bush.  The  boom  is  held 
to  the  mast  by  two  (three-eighth  inch  iron) 

2e-bolts ;  the  shanks  of  each  are  square ; 
at  going  into  the  boom  is  ten  inches  long. 
The  gaff  is  ten  feet  five  inches  long  with 
the  jaws,  two  inches  thick  at  the  ends,  and 
.  three  inches  vertically  at  the  thickest  part. 
The  jib-boom   is  held  to  the  bowsprit  by 
two  eye-bolts ;  that  going  through  the  bow- 
sprit has  a  collar  two  and  a  half  inches 
from  the  eye,  to  keep  the  jib-boom  up  off 
the  bowsprit.     It  is  sixteen  feet  two  inches 
long,  two  and  a  quarter  inches  thick  at  the 
endSy  and  three  and  a  quarter  inches,  ver- 
tically, at  the  thickest  part.    The  jib-stay, 
starting  from  the  mast-head,  or  the  band  of 
the  peak  halyard-block,  passes  through  a 
hole  in  the  bowsprit  four  inches  from  the 
end.    The  jib-sheet  passes  through  a  hole 
ID  the  mast-step,  and  runs  aft.    The  cleats 
for  the  halyards  and  sheets  may  be  either 
jtist   forward   or  just  abaft  the  bulkhead. 
Usually  the  throat-halyard  and  jib-sheet  are 
on  the  port  side,  and  the  peak  and  jib  hal- 
yards on  the  other. 

The  standing  rigging  is  of  the  best  char- 


coal wire-rope,  one-half  inch  in  diameter, 
galvanized ;  and  it  is  rigged  with  ordinary 
turn-buckles.  The  iron- work  is  generally 
covered  with  silver-bronze  powder,  dusted 
on  to  varnish  when  it  has  dried  enough  to 
be  sticky. 

The  dimensions  and  shapes  of  the  sails 
are  shown  in  Figure  i.  The  lift  of  the  main- 
sail is  one  foot,  that  of  the  jib  six  inches. 
The  canvas  must  be  much  heavier  than  that 
used  for  a  sail  of  the  same  size  for  water- 
craft.  Number  six  duck,  single-bighted,  is 
the  best ;  number  eight  also  is  used.  ^  The 
sails,  when  furled,  are  protected  by  canvas 
covers. 

The  best  order  of  operations  in  building 
an  ice-yacht  is:  set  up  the  center-timber, 
put  on  the  side-rails  and  mast-bench,  put  in 
the  bulkheads;  turn  the  frame  over  and 
put  on  the  floor,  turn  it  back  and  put  on 
the  casings,  fit  on  the  bowsprit ;  true  up 
the  runner-plank  on  one  edge  and  see  that 
there  is  no  wind  in  it,  fit  it  on  the  side-rails, 
square  across  the  center-timber,  the  ends 
being  equally  distant  from  the  rudder-hole ; 
put  on  the  inside  chocks  for  the  runners, 
square  across  the  plank ;  make  the  runners 
and  lay  them  against  the  chocks;  they 
must  be  carefully  adjusted  to  be  parallel 
with  each  other  by  laying  a  straight-edge 
or  other  stick  across  from  one  to  the  other, 
first  at  the  forward  end  of  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  shoe,  and  then  at  the  after  end  of 
this  edge ;  when  they  He  true,  against  the 
inside  chocks,  put  on  the  outside  chocks  so 
that  the  skates  are  held  snugly  but  can  be 
swung  a  little  up  and  down.  The  rudder 
and  rigging  are  then  completed.  The 
easiest  way  to  ship  and  unship  the  mast  is 
to  turn  the  frame — without  the  plank — on 
its  side,  then  the  mast  can  be  stepped  and 
rigged  in  a  horizontal  position ;  she  is  after- 
ward righted  and  put  on  the  runner-plank. 
In  storing  an  ice-yacht,  take  down  the  spars, 
unship  the  rudder,  runners,  and  runner- 
plank  ;  the  frame,  then  quite  flat,  is  put  on 
even  bearings,  to  keep  its  true  shape.  The 
runner-plank  is  laid  on  its  top,  with  a  block 
under  each  end  *to  prevent  it  from  twisting 
or  losing  its  arch.  The  shoes  are  coated  with 
varnish,  or  blue  ointment,  to  prevent  rusting. 

The  ice-yacht  here  described  is  one  of 
the  medium  size,  belonging  to  the  first 
class :  length  over  all,  fifty  feet  ten  inches ; 
width  between  runners,  eighteen  feet  six 
inches;  area  of  sails,  five  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  and  a  half  square  feet ;  weight, 
complete,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ; 
thickness  of  clear- water  ice  required  \.o  tnmcl 
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her,  four  inches.  Mr.  Jacob  E.  Buckhout, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  builds  such  a  boat 
for  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  There 
are  larger  boats,  one  of  them  having  these 
dimensions:  length  over  all,  sixty -eight 
feet  ten  inches;  width  between  runners, 
twenty-five  feet  seven  inches ;  weight,  com- 
plete, two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds ;  area  of  sails,  one  thousand 
and  seventy  square  feet ;  thickness  of  ice 
required,  seven  inches.  One  of  the  smallest 
size  has  a  length  of  thirty- four  feet  five 
inches  over  all,  a  width  of  eleven  feet  three 
and  a  half  inches,  and  carries  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  square  feet  of  canvas. 

There  are,  of  course,  still  smaller  ice- 
boats, cobbled  together  by  boys  out  of  what- 
ever odd  pieces  of  stuff  they  can  collect.  The 
largest  ice-yachts  are  the  fastest  and  the 
steadiest  in  their  motions ;  but  they  require 
more  outlay,  more  ice,  more  men  to  handle 
them,  and  more  trouble  generally.  It  is, 
therefore,  generally  conceded  that  small 
yachts — say  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet 
length  of  frame — ^afford  the  most  amuse- 
ment, by  running  on  thinner  ice,  being 
more  readily  pushed  in  a  calm,  by  requiring 
only  a  couple  of  men  to  put  them  on  or  off 
the  ice,  and,  in  short,  by  being  more  con- 
venient in  many  ways.  And  as  many  per- 
sons would  not  care  to  build  so  expensive 
a  yacht  as  these  large  ones,  I  add  here  the 
dimensions  of  a  small  yacht,  suited  to  the 
average  conditions,  and  a  few  hints  about 
some  different  and  some  cheaper  ways  of 
building.  Some  men  do  not  desire  an  ice- 
yacht  to  be  very  light;  they  prefer  the 
above  yacht  to  weigh  eleven  or  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds,  instead  of  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds.  They  say  that  the  momentum 
of  a  heavy  boat  carries  her  through  calmer 
currents  of  wind  and  rough  places  on  the 
ice ;  and  that  she  thus  sails  faster,  even  in 
light  winds ;  but  on  very  short  tacks  she 
does  not  get  headway  so  quickly.  Those 
who  favor  lightness  say  that  they  can  add 
ballast  or  passengers  in  heavy  winds,  and 
have  her  light  in  Hght  winds,  to  push  and 
handle.  As  far  as  one  can  judge,  the 
question  is  still  unsettled,  but  the  majority 
of  sailors  prefer  light  yachts.  Most  of  the 
boats  built  heretofore  have  round  stems; 
but  the  pointed  stern,  considered  the  strong- 
est and  cheapest,  is  less  likely  to  bear  on 
the  ice  when  the  yacht  heels  over  or  "lifts" 
very  much.  The  radius  of  the  round  stem 
for  the  above  yacht  is  ten  inches  and  a 
half  to  the  outside,  with  the  rudder-hole  as 
the    center;    the  side-rails  are  twenty-one 


feet  three  and  a  half  inches  long  from  the 
forward  end  to  the  center  of  the  lap-joint, 
about  opposite  the  rudder-hole,  by  which 
the  semicircular  piece  forming  the  stem  is 
joined  to  the  side-rails;  the  center-timber 
is  twenty-five  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches 
long.  The  mast-bench  may  be  a  straight 
two-inch  pine-j)lank  instead  of  two  arched 
pieces;  the  side-rails  may  be  of  the  same 
depth  and  thickness  from  bench  to  stem;  a 
chock  or  brace  may  be  placed  on  the  under 
side  of  the  side-rails,  to  bear  against  the 
after  edge  of  the  runner-plank  and  relieve 
the  strain  on  the  bolt  holding  the  side-rails 
to  the  plank ;  a  simple  eye-bolt  may  be  used 
instead  of  a  traveler  for  the  main-sheet 
block  at  the  stem ;  a  back-stay  may  be  placed 
about  three  feet  six  inches  abaft  the  runner- 
plank  ;  a  truss  can  be  screwed  on  top  of  the 
center-timber  if  this  prove  to  be  weak;  or 
it  may  be  strengthened  by  passing  a  rod 
from  the  forward  end  of  the  timbo',  under 
the  plank,  and  attaching  it  in  front  of  the 
jumper.  One  of  the  latest  improvements  is 
a  bobstay  of  half-inch  wire-rope,  running 
firom  a  hook  let  in  under  the  band  or  cap  at 
forward  end  of  the  bowsprit,  passing  through 
a  groove  in  an  oak  block  screwed  to  the 
under  side  of  the  runner-plank,  and  made 
fast  to  a  hook  on  the  center-timber  just 
forward  of  the  jumper.  This  bobstay.  by 
keeping  the  bowsprit  from  lifting,  keeps  the 
jib-stay  taut.  Many  yachtsmen  desire  the 
whole  craft  to  be  stiff  enough  to  be  lifted 
by  the  bowsprit  without  springing  the  latter 
perceptibly ;  but  in  most  yachts  the  bow- 
sprit will  spring  up  about  six  inches  when 
the  yacht  is  lifted  by  it.  There  should  be 
considerable  spring  in  the  runner-plank;  the 
wider  the  side-rails  are  apart,  the  thinner 
the  runner-plank  may  be. 

A  smaller  yacht  is  of  the  following  gen- 
eral proportions,  the  details  and  methods 
of  construction  being  the  same  as  those 
already  given,  and  some  allowance  being 
made  for  the  decrease  of  size:  length  of  the 
center-timber  twenty-one  feet  seven  inches; 
length  from  outside  of  stem  to  the  rudder-hole, 
twenty-six  inches ;  length  firom  rudder-bole 
to  mast-step,  fifteen  feet ;  length  finom  mast- 
step  to  forward  end,  four  feet ;  thickness  on 
bottom,  three  inches.  It  tapers  on  the  uppff 
edge  firom  three  inches  at  the  mast-bench  to 
two  inches  just  forward  of  the  rudder  t(^ 
plate.  It  is  eight  inches  deep  at  mast-bench : 
seven  inches  and  a  half  at  forward  point  of 
box ;  five  inches  and  a  half  at  niddff-bokJ 
and  six  inches  at  forward  end.  The  ninnff-- 
plank  is  fourteen  feet  six  inches  long,  ^' 
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inches  wide,  and  two  and  three-quar- 
iches  thick  in  the  center.  The  distance 
en  runners  is  thirteen  feet  six  inches; 
ice  between  side-rails,  five  feet.  The 
:s  are  eighteen  inches  long,  two  inches 

and  four  inches  deep.  The  braces  are 
md  a  half  inches  long,  one  and  three- 
ers  inches  thick,  and  three  inches  deep, 
vood  of  the  runner-skates  is  four  feet 
ches  long,  one  and  seven-eighths  inches 
,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  deep  at 
renter.  The  shoe  is  four  feet  long, 
nd  three-quarters  inches  wide,  and  two 
I  half  inches  deep.  The  mast-bench 
out  five  feet  three  inches  long,  and 

inches  thick  at  the  center ;  the  bow- 
twelve  feet  six  inches  long,  three  inches 
at  mast-bench,  six  inches  deep  at  the 
>f  the  center-timber,  and  three  and  a 
aches  deep  at  forward  end.  It  is  as 
on  the  bottom  as  the  top  of  the  center- 
r  along  this  timber,  and  tapers  to  one 


and  seven-eighths  inches  thick  at  forward 
end.  The  side-rails  are  three  and  a  half 
inches  deep,  and  one  and  three-quarters 
inches  thick  at  the  forward  end ;  they  taper 
in  depth  to  two  and  seven-eighths  inches 
at  the  box,  to  two  and  a  half  inches  at 
the  stem.  The  jumper  is  twenty-four 
inches  long.  The  wood  of  the  rudder-skate 
is  twenty-eight  inches  long,  three  and  a 
half  inches  deep,  two  inches  thick.  The 
shoe  is  twenty  inches  long.  The  rudder- 
post,  etc.,  are  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
those  of  the  larger  yacht.  The  tiller  is 
thirty  inches  long.  The  mast  is  twenty  feet 
long,  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  foot ;  the  boom  is  twenty-four  feet  long, 
gaff,  ten  feet,  the  jib-boom,  eleven  feet  six 
inches  long.  The  mainsail  is  twenty-three 
feet  on  the  boom,  nine  on  the  gaff,  fifteen 
on  the  hoist,  and  twenty-eight  on  the  leach. 
The  jib  is  sixteen  feet  six  inches  on  the 
hoist,  and  eleven  feet  on  the  foot. 
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is  our  office-boy  and  messenger,  and, 
nior  tells  me,  has  been  employed  by 
rm  in  this  capacity  for  about  thirty 
He  is  a  negro,  about  sixty  years 
ather  short  and  stout,  with  a  mincing, 
ess  gait,  broad  African  features,  beauti- 
eth,  and  small,  round,  twinkling  eyes, 
lovements  of  whidi  are  accompanied 
tie  abrupt,  sidewise  turns  of  the  head, 
,  bird.  His  manner  is  a  curious  mixt- 
)f  deference-  and  self-importance,  his 
a  soft,  sibilant  whisper,  and  as  he 
)om  and  bred  in  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
:ms  almost  superfluous  to  add  that 
id  the  letter  "r"  are  not  on  speaking 
• 

J  has  a  prominent  characteristic,  which 
s  attracts  attention  at  first  sight, 
is  the  shape  of  his  head,  which  is 
nsely  large  in  proportion,  very  bald, 
K)  abundant  in  various  queer,  knobby 
scences  about  the  forehead  and  sides, 
o  unnaturally  long  and  level  on  top, 
for  some  time  after  I  made  his  ac- 
tance  I  could  never  see  him  without 
ig  myself  forming  absurd  conjectures 
whether  his  cranium  and  the  hydro- 
press  could  ever  have  become  ac- 
ted at  some  early  period  of  his  life; 
so  strong  is  this  association  of  ideas 
even  now,  his  sudden  appearance  in- 


variably suggests  to  me  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy.  Poor  fellow!  his  chagrin  was 
great  when  this  peculiar  conformation  of 
his  skull  was  first  brought  to  his  notice.  He 
had  been  telling  me  for  some  time  past  of 
the  "  splendid  piccha"  he  had  had  "  took," 
and  I  had  been  promised  a  sight  of  it  just 
as  soon  as  it  arrived  from  the  photographer's. 
I  confess  I  had  not  been  sanguine  as  to  the 
result,  although  I  knew  a  handsome  portrait 
was  confidently  expected  by  the  sitter.  One 
morning  he  deposited  the  photograph  be- 
fore me. 

"  Hello !  "  I  cried,  taking  it  in  my  hand ; 
"  here  you  are,  hit  off  to  the  life." 

"  Do'  say  that^  Mist*  Dunkin,  dd  say  hit, 
seh,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  deep  mortifica- 
tion. Then,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  picture, 
his  ire  broke  forth  :  "  Newah  wuz  like  meKn 
de  wueld,"  he  cried,  in  an  elevated  key ; 
"  newah  wuz  ha*f  so  ugly  ez  that.  Tm — 
I'm  a  bettah-lookin'  man,  Mist'  Dunkin. 
Why,  look  at  de  color  of  de  thing,"  con- 
temptuously. "Cain*  tell  de  face  Tom  de 
coat.  I  newah  set  up  to  be  what  you'd 
call  y2z/7/-cumplectid,  but  disha  things  iss 
same  is  that  thaih  ink ;  jess  iss  same.  My 
hade  do*  look  that  a  way,  neitha ;  Naw, 
seh,  'taint  s*  bad  's  that." 

"  Why,  Thomas,"  said  I,  "  /  think  it  a 
very  good  likeness — the  coixv^V^ilvotw  u  ^^ 
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little  dark,  to  be  sure,  but  do  you  know  I 
particularly  admire  the  head.  Look  at  that 
forehead;  any  one  can  see  that  you  are  a 
man  of  intellect.  I  tell  you  it  isn't  every 
one  who  can  boast  of  such  a  forehead." 

"The — the  *mahk  you  make  'bout  me, 
has  been  made  *fo';  I  may  say,  has  been 
made  quite  frequent — quite  frequent;  on'y 
lass  Tuesd'y  fohtni't,  Sistah  Ma'y  Ann  Jin- 
kins — a  promnunt  membeh  of  ouh  class 
(that  is,  Asba'y  class,  meets  on  Gay  street), 
Sistah  Ma'y  Ann  Jinkins,  she  ups  an'  sez, 
befo'  de  whole  class,  dat  she'd  puppose  de 
motion,  dat  Bro'  Thomas*  Wheatley  wuz 
'p'inted  fus'  speakah  in  de  nex*  *  Jug-breakin* 
an'  Jaymiah's  Hamma,'  by  de  i-nanemous 
vote  of  de  class.  I'm  clah  to  say  I  wuz 
'stonished;  but  ahta  class  wuz  ovva,  Bro' 
Moss  tole  me  de  'p'intment  wuz  made  jes* 
Pom  de  'peahunce  of  my  hade,  *  'Cause,*  he 
sez,  *no  man  cain't  be  a  po*  speakah  with 
sich  a  fine  intillec'  which  we  see  expressed 
in  de  hade  of  Bro*  Thomas  Wheatley,' — 
but,  same  time,  I  knowed  all  time  de  fus' 
motion  come  f 'om  Sistah  Ma'y  Ann  Jinkins, 
—she's  a  ve'y  good  friend  o*  mine,  Sistah 
Ma'y  Ann  Jinkins — thinks  a  sight  o'  me;  I 
'scohts  heh  to  class  ev'y  Tuesd'y — ev'y 
Tuesd'y,  sine  die.** 

"  You  do  ?  What  does  your  wife  have 
to  say  to  that  ?  "  I  asked,  maliciously. 

He  stared  at  me  an  instant,  then  replied  : 

"My  wife !— oh — oh.  Law  bless  yoh  soul, 
seh,  s)u  do*  keeh.  Bro*  'Dolphus  Beam, 
}u  sees  ahta  heh :  you  see,  seh,  she*s  1-o-n-g 
way  'moved  f*om  Asba'y  class;  'twont  admit 
none  but  fus'-class  'speience-giwahs  in 
Asba'y,  an'  my  wife  she  wa'n't  nevvah  no 
han'  to  talk ;  haint  got  de  gif  of  de  tongue 
which  Saul,  suhname  Paul,  speaks  of  in  de 
Scripch eh— don't  possess  hit,  seh.*' 

"  She  must  be  a  very  nice  person  to  live 
with,"  I  remarked. 

"  Well,  y-e-es,  seh,"  replied  Thomas,  after 
reflecting  awhile.  "  I  haint  got  nuth'n' 
'g'in'  Ailse ;  she's  quite,  an'  ohdaly,  a  good 
cook,  an'  laundriss,  an  she's  a  lady,*  an'  all 
that,  but  sh'  aint  not  to  say  what  you'd  call 
a  giftid  'oman." 

**  Like  Sister  Mary  Ann  Jinkins,  eh  ?  " 

"^^-zac'ly,  seh.  Mist'  Dunkin,  you 
put  hit  kehrec',  seh.  Ailse  haint  possessed 
with  none  of  the  high  talence,  cain't  exhoht, 
naw  sing  with  fehveh,  naw  yit  lead  in 
praieh;  heh  talence  is  mos'ly  boun'  up  in 
napkins — as  Scripcheh  say — mos'ly  boun' 
up  in  napkins ;  foh  I  do*  deny  she  kin  do 

*  A  virtuous  woman. 


up  all  kines  o'  table-linen^  she  kin  indeed 
Naw,  seh,  I  cain't  say  I  got  nuth'n*  'g'in' 
Ailse." 

He  was,  I  think,  the  worst  manager  of 
finances  that  I  have  ever  known.  He 
cleaned  all  the  offices  in  our  building,  and 
earned,  as  near  as  I  could  estimate,  about 
thirty-five  dollars  a  month.  Three  of  his 
four  children  were  self-supporting,  and  his 
wife  was  honest  and  industrious,  taking  in 
washing,  and  getting  well  paid  for  her  work 
Yet,  he  was  perpetually  in  debt,  and  his 
wages  were  always  overdrawn.  Whenever 
I  came  into  the  office  after  my  two-o'clock 
lunch,  and  found  him  seated  on  his  wooden 
chair,  in  the  comer,  gazing  absendy  out  at 
the  dingy  chimneys  opposite — apparently 
too  abstracted  to  observe  my  entrance,  I 
knew  I  had  only  to  go  to  my  desk  to 
find,  placed  in  a  conspicuous  posidon  there- 
on, a  very  small,  dirty  bit  of  paper,  with 
these  words  laboriously  inscribed  upon  it: 
"  Mr.  Dunkin  Sir  cen  you  oblidge  me  with 
the  sum  of  three  dolers  an  a  half  [or  what- 
ever the  sum  might  be]  an  deduc  tnee  same 
from  mi  salry  i  em  in  grate  kneed  of  thee 
same  yours  mos  respecfull  thomas  wheatley." 

The  form  was  always  the  same,  my  name 
in  imposing  capitals  and  the  remainder  io 
the  very  smallest  letters  which  he  could 
coax  his  stiff  old  fingers  to  make,  and  all . 
written  on  the  tiniest  scrap  of  initing- 
paper.  I  think  his  object  was  to  impress  me 
with  his  humiliation,  impecuniosity,  and 
general  low  condition,  because  as  soon  as 
he  received  the  money — which  he  always 
did,  I  vowing  to  myself  each  time  that  this 
advance  should  be  the  last,  and  as  regulaily 
breaking  my  vow — he  would  tiptoe  carefully 
to  the  mantel-piece,  get  down  his  pen  and 
ink,  borrow  my  sand-bottle,  and  proceed 
to  indite  me  a  letter  of  acknowledgment 
This  written,  he  would  present  it  with  a 
sweeping  bow,  and  then  retire  precipitatdy 
to  his  corner,  chuckling,  and  perspiring  pro- 
fusely. He  usually  preferred  foolscap  for 
these  documents,  and  the  capitals  were 
numerous  and  imposing.  Like  the  otbeis, 
however,  they  were  invariably  word  for 
word  the  same,  and  were  couched  in  the 
following  terms: 

"  Mr.  Dunkin 

Sir  I  have  Recieved  thee  Sum  of  Three  Dokn 
an  a  half  from  Yoar  hans  an  I  Redeve  thee  use 
with  Joy  an  Grattetade.     Yoars  respecfoU 

••  Thomas  wheatlet." 

I  said  his  applications  for  money  were  , 
always  granted.     I  must,  however,  nuke  an 
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exception,  which,  after  all,  will  only  go  to 
prove  the  rule.  One  bright  morning  he 
met  me  at  the  office-door,  his  face  as  beam- 
ing as  the  weather.  He  hardly  waited  for 
me  to  doff  my  overcoat  and  hat,  when  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  bought  a  second-hand 
parlor  organ  the  evening  before,  on  credit, 
for  seventy-five  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  install- 
ments of  twelve  dollars  and  a  half  each. 
He  had  been  very  hard  up  for  a  month 
past,  as  I  had  abundant  occasion  to  know, 
and  it  was  therefore  with  a  feeling  rather 
stronger  than  surprise,  that  I  received  the 
announcement  of  this  purchase. 

"  But  you  haven't  fifty  cents  toward 
paying  for  it.  And  what  on  earth  can 
you  possibly  want  with  a  parlor  organ  ? 
Can  you  play  ?^-can  any  of  your  family 
play?" 

"Well,  naw,  seh,"  scratching  his  head 
reflectively.  "  I  cain't  say  they  kin  not  to 
say  play  " — as  if  they  were  all  taking  lessons, 
and  expected  to  become  proficient  at  some 
not  far  distant  day.  "  In  fac',  seh,  none 
on  um  knows  a  wued  o'  music.  I  didn't 
mean,  seh,  I  didn't  'tend  the — the  instru- 


ment fu'  househor  puhpasses — 1 — I  'tended 
hit  as  a  oflPin'  to  ouh  Sabbath-school.   We — 

we  has  no  instrument  at  present,  an' " 

I  am  afraid  I  uttered  a  very  bad  word  at 
this  juncture.  Thomas  started,  and  retired 
in  great  discomfiture,  and  I  thought  I  had 
made  an  end  of  the  matter,  but  that  after- 
noon I  found  the  small  scrap  of  paper 
on  my  desk — really,  I  think,  with  a  little 
practice,  Thomas  might  hope  to  rival  the 
man  who  goes  about  writing  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  space  of  half  a  dollar.  My 
name  was  in  larger  capitals,  the  rest  in 
smaller  letters,  than  usual,  and  I  was  re- 
quested "  to  oblidge  him  with  the  sum  of 
twelve  dolers  an*  a  half."  I  knew  then 
that  the  first  organ-installment  was  due,  but 
I  think  it  needless  to  add,  his  application  was 
refused.  About  a  week  afterward,  I  learned 
that  the  Sabbath-school  was  again  without  a 
musical  instrument,  the  organ  having  been 
pawned  for  twenty  dollars,  Thomas  paying 
ten  per  cent,  a  month  on  the  money.  It  was 
so  with  everything  he  undertook.  Once  he 
gave  me  elaborate  warning  that  I  must  fur- 
nish myself  with  another  messenger  at  once, 
as  he  was  going  ta  make  a  fortune  peddling 
oranges  and  apples.  Accordingly,  he  bought 
a  barrel  (!)  of  each  kind  of  fiuit,  sold  half 
at  reasonable  rates,  and  then,  the  remainder 
beginning  to  decay  on  his  hands,  he  came 
to  me,  offering  really  fine  Havana  oranges 
at  a  cent  apiece. 


"  I'm  driffin'  'em  off  et  coss — driffin'  'em 
off  et  coss,"  he  whispered,  speaking  rapidly, 
and  waving  his  hands  about,  oriental  fashion, 
the  palms  turned  outward  and  the  fingers 
twirling ;  this  peculiar  gesture  seemed  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  cheapness  of  his  wares. 
"  Dey  coss  ipe  mo'n  that ;  heap  mo',  but 
I'm  faih  to  lose  um  all  now,  en  I'm  driffin' 
'em  off,  sine  die." 

After  that,  some  dozen  or  more  of  the  large 
wholesale  houses  engaged  him  to  furnish 
their  counting-rooms  with  lunch,  and  he 
began  with  brilliant  prospects.  He  brought 
his  basket  around  to  me  for  first  choice. 
Everything  was  very  nice;  a  clean  new 
basket,  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  wherein 
lay  piles  of  neatly  arranged  packages  done 
up  in  letter-paper,  with  a  strange-looking 
character  inscribed  upon  each. 

"  What  do  these  letters  mean  ?  "  I  asked, 
taking  up  one  of  the  packages,  and  trying  in 
vain  to  decipher  the  cabalistic  sign  upon  it. 

Thomas  chuckled. 

"  Oh,  that's  to  show  de  kine  of  san'wich 
dey  is.  Mist'  Dunkin.  You  see,  seh,  I  got 
th'ee  kines — so  I  put  *  B '  on  de  beef,  *  H ' 
on  de  hahm^  an'  I  stahtid  to  put  *  H  '  on  de 
hystehs,  too,  but  den  I  foun'  I  couldn't 
tell  de  hystehs  f 'om  de  hahm^  so  den  I  put 
*  H  r  on  de  hystehs." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  I,  opening  one  of  the 
"  hysteh  "  packages.  It  was  very  good ;  an 
excellent  French  roll,  well  spread  with  choice 
butter,  and  two  large,  nicely  fried  oysters 
between.  I  ate  it  speedily,  took  another, 
and,  that  disposed  of,  asked  the  price. 

"  Ten  cents,  seh." 

"  For  two ! " 

"  Yes,  seh ;  fi*  cents  'piece." 

"  Why,  Tliomas,"  I  exclaimed,  "  you 
mustn't  begin  by  asking  five  cents  apiece ; 
you'll  ruin  yourself.  These  things  are  worth 
at  least  twice  as  much  money.  Why,  I  pay 
ten  cents  for  a  sandwich  at  an  eating-house, 
and  it  doesn't  begin  to  have  as  good  ma- 
terials in  it  as  yours.  You  ought  to  ask 
more." 

"  Naw,  seh ;  naw,  seh ;  Mist*  Dunkin ;  as' 
less,  an'  sell  mo' — that's  my  motteh.  I  have 
all  dese  yeah  clean  sole  out  'fo'  two  'clock 
— clean  sole  out  'fo'  two  'clock." 

I  interrupted  him,  asking  the  cost  of  each 
article,  and  then  proving  to  him  by  calcula- 
tion that  he  lost  money  on  each  sandwich 
he  sold  at  five  cents.  But  I  could  not  con- 
vince him — he  received  the  twenty-five  cents 
which  I  insisted  on  paying  him  with  many 
expressions  of  gratitude,  but  he  left  me  re- 
iterating his  belief  in  "  quick  salei^  ^ccA^xcl^ 
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profits."  "  Be  back  yeah  clean  sole  out  by 
two  'clock,  sine  die,"  he  exclaimed,  brightly, 
as  he  departed. 

This  venture  brought  him  six  dollars  in 
debt  at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  and 
after  that,  by  my  advice,  he  abandoned  ped- 
dling, condemning  it  as  a  "  low-life  trade," 
and  agreeing  to  stick  to  legitimate  business 
for  the  future. 

One  of  his  famous  expressions,  the  most 
formidable  rival  of  sine  die  (which,  as  the 
reader  has  doubtless  discovered,  he  intended 
as  an  elegant  synonym  for  without  fail )^ 
was  entirely  original — this  was,  "  Granny  to 
Mash"  (I  spell  phonetically),  used  as  an 
exclamation,  and  only  employed  when  labor- 
ing under  great  mental  excitement. 

As  I  was  proceeding  homeward  one  even- 
ing, I  spied  him  standing  on  a  street  cor- 
ner, holding  forth  to  a  select  assemblage  of 
his  own  color,  who  were  listening  to  him 
with  an  appearance  of  the  profoundest  re- 
spect. His  back  was  toward  me,  and  I 
stopped  and  caught  his  words  without  at- 
tracting observation.  He  had  assumed  a 
very  pompous,  hortatory  manner,  and  I 
could  well  believe  he  held  a  prominent 
position  in  Asbury  class.  "  Yes,  gentle- 
mun;  yes,"  he  was  saying,  "ez  Brotheh 
Jones  'mahks,  I  do  live  in  a  ve'y  j«-peeiaw 
at-mos-pheeh — suh-roundid  by  people  of 
leahnin',  with  books,  pens,  blottehs,  letteh- 
pess,  en  what  not,  ez  common  ez  these  yeah 
bricks  which  I  see  befo'  me.  But  thaih 
haint  no  trueh  wued  then  ev'y  station  has 
its  hawdships,  gentlemun,  en  mine  ah  not 
exemp',  mine  ah  not  exemp*. 

"  Fus'ly,  thaih's  the  'sponsebility.  W'y, 
this  yeah  ve*y  mawnin*  I  banked  nigh  on 
to  a  thousan'  dollehs  fu'  de  young  boss. 
En  w*en  I  tell  you  mo'n  two  hundred 
stamps  is  passed  my  mouth  this  yeah  blessid 
evenm',  *t  will  give  you  some  slight  idee  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  duties  I  has  to  puf- 
fawm.  W'y,  gentlemun,  I  is  drank  wateh, 
an*  I  is  drank  beeh,  but  my  mouth  haint 
got  back  hits  right  moistuh  yit." 

The  day  of  the  20th  of  July,  1877,  was 
very  quiet.  We  had  heard,  of  course,  of 
the  "  strikes "  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  morning  papers  brought  tidings  of  the 
trouble  with  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  rail- 
road employes  at  Martinsburg,  but  no  seri- 
ous difficulty  was  apprehended  in  Baltimore. 

That  afternoon  I  was  detained  very  late  at 
the  office.  I  intended  beginning  a  three 
weeks*  holiday  next  morning,  and  was  trying 
to  get  beforehand  with  my  work.   My  senior 


was  out  of  town,  and  Thomas  and  I  had 
been  very  busy  since  three  o'clock — ^I  writ- 
ing, he  copying  the  letters.  After  five,  we 
had  the  building  pretty  much  to  ourselves, 
and  a  little  after  half-past  five,  the  fire 
alarm  sounded.  The  City  Hall  beU  was 
very  distinctly  heard,  and  Thomas — who  had 
finished  his  work  and  was  waiting  to  take 
some  papers  to  the  office  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  for  me — ^took  down  a 
list  of  the  different  stations,  to  ascertain  the 
whereabouts  of  the  fire. 

"  I — 5,**  he  counted,  as  the  strokes  fell; 
''  that  makes  fifteen,  and  that  is,"  passing 
his  finger  slowly  down  the  card,  "  that  is 
Eastim  Po-lice  station,  cawneh — ^naw,  on 
Bank  street.     On  Bank  street,  seh." 

I  listened  an  instant. 

"  I— 5— I,"  I  said,  "  151 ;  it  isn't  fifteen." 

Another  five  minutes  elapsed,  while  he 
searched  for  "151,"  I  busily  writin  the 
while. 

**  Hit's — w*y,  Lawd-a-massy !  Mist*  Dun- 
kin,  hit*s  fu*  de  milinte'y.'* 

"  Let  me  see,**  said  I.  "  Yes,  so  it  is; 
but  they  only  want  them  to  go  to  Cumher- 
land.  There's  a  strike  there,  and  the  strj)cers 
are  getting  troublesome." 

He  made  no  reply,  and  as  the  bells 
ceased  ringing  soon  afterward,  I  resumed 
my  work,  which  kept  me  busy  until  seven 
o'clock.  I  then  placed  the  papers  in  an 
envelope,  and  took  up  the  letters. 

"  Be  sure  you  see  the  Vice-President  him- 
self, Thomas,'*  I  said.  "  You  know  him, 
don't  you  ?  " 

Receiving  no  reply,  and  turning  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  his  silence,  I  saw  he  was 
leaning  out  at  the  open  window,  gazing 
earnestly  northward  toward  Baltimore  street 

"  Thomas !  Thomas  !  "  I  shouted. 

He  heard  me  at  last,  and  withdrawing 
'his  head,  apologized  for  his  inattention. 

"  I  thought — I  heehed  sup'n  nutha  like 
a  hollehin'  kine  of  a  noise,  an' — some  guns, 
aw  sup'n,  an*  I  wuz  look'n*  to  see,  but  Aaih 
don't  'peah  to  be  nuthin*  goin*  on." 

"  They're  mending  the  railroad  on  Balti- 
more street,**  I  said.  "  I  suppose  that  is 
what  you  heard.**  And  I  gave  the  papers 
into  his  hand,  repeating  my  directions:  •*lf 
the  gentleman  is  not  there,  don't  leave  them 
on  any  account.  I'll  wait  here  until  you 
get  back — but  go  first  to  the  post-office  and 
mail  these." 

He  wrapped  the  papers  carefidly  in  his 
handkerchief,  placed  them  in  his  vest-pocket, 
and  started  off. 

After  he  left,  I  leaned  my  elbow  00  the 
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dusty  window-sill  and  lounged  there  awhile, 
watching  him  as  he  trotted  busily  down  the 
deserted  street;  then,  rousing  myself,  I 
stretched  my  weary  limbs  and  set  about 
arranging  my  desk,  closing  the  safe,  etc. 
At  last  everything  was  put  in  order,  and  I 
seated  myself  in  an  arm-chair,  rubbing  my 
cramped  fingers  and  wrist,  and  afterward 
consulting  my  watch,  more  for  something  to 
do  than  to  ascertain  the  time,  which  the 
clock  on  the  mantel-piece  would  have  told 
me. 

Only  quarter-past  seven,  and  he  might  be 
detained  until  half-past  eight.  I  leaned 
back  and  closed  my  eyes.  How  still  and 
hot  it  was!  I  believe  I  was  the  only 
human  being  in  that  whole  long  block  of 
big  buildings  on  that  July  evening.  Every- 
thing was  as  quiet  as  the  typical  country 
church-yard.  I  had  a  lethargic  sense  now 
and  then  of  the  far-off  tinkle  of  a  car-bell. 
I  could  catch  a  distant  rumble  from  a  pass- 
ing vehicle  a  block  or  two  away.  And,  yes, 
I  did  observe  the  presence  of  a  dull,  continu- 
ous drone,  which  proceeded  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Baltimore  street,  but  just  as  I  sat  up 
to  hearken,  some  one  passing  whistled,  '^  Sil- 
ver Threads  among  the  Gold,"  the  melody 
tracing  itself  upon  the  stillness  like  phos- 
phoric letters  in  a  dark  room.  I  listened 
with  vivid  interest,  but  the  tune  presently 
grew  fainter,  faded,  and  was  dissolved  into 
the  dusk,  leaving  me  lonelier  than  before,  and 
too  sleepy  to  give  my  attention  to  the  strange 
hum,  of  which  I  again  became  dully  con- 
scious. It  is  tiresome  work  waiting  here 
with  nothing  to  do,  was  my  last  drowsy 
thought,  as  I  folded  my  arms  on  the  desk, 
and  rested  my  head  upon  them,  to  be 
aroused  by  a  knocking  at  my  door. 

"  Come  in,"  I  called. 

The  door  creaked  on   its   hinges,    and 
somebody   entered.     I  waited   an   instant,* 
when  an  adolescent  voice  of  the  colored 
persuasion  asked : 

"  Do  somebody  name  Mist*  Dunkin  live 
here  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I'm  here;  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Dey  wan's  you  down-y  street." 

I  stretched  myself,  reached  mechanically 
for  a  match,  and  lighted  the  gas,  which  dis- 
closed a  small  yellow  boy,  standing  in  the 
door-way,  some  fright  and  a  good  deal  of 
excitement  in  his  aspect.  I  then  detected 
that  he  had  something  important  to  tell, 
and  that  his  errand  was  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation to  him. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  I  asked,  after  we  had 
stared  at  one  another. 


"  Aint  yer  yeared  nuth'n'  'tail  ?  "  a  shade 
of  contempt  in  his  tone. 

"  No,  what  is  there  to  hear?"  I  asked, 
rather  irascibly. 

"  Dey's  a  big  fight  down-town  ;  de  folks 
dey  done  tore  de  Six  reggimen'  all  ter 
pieces,  an'  dey's  wuk'n'  'long  on  de  Fif 
now." 

"  Whereabouts  ?  " 

I  started  up,  and  got  on  my  hat  in  an 
instant. 

"  Dey's  et  Camd'  street  depot,  now.  Ole 
colored  gentlemun  he's  ben  hurtid,  an'  sent 
me  atter  you." 

It  did  not  take  half  a  minute  to  lock  the 
door,  and  we  proceeded  down-stairs  to- 
gether. 

"  He's  down  yere  on  Eutaw  street,"  con- 
tinued my  informant.  "  Dey's  fightin'  all 
'long  dere — I  come  nigh  gittin'  hit  myself — 
lu  gimme  ten  cents  to  come  tell  yer — may ' 
be  he's  done  dade  now,"  he  added,  cheer- 
fully, as  we  gained  the  street,  and  began  to 
walk. 

"  Dey  fet  all  'long  yere,"  was  his  next 
breathless  remark,  made  some  time  later. 
We  were  now  proceeding  rapidly  up  Balti- 
more street,  as  rapidly,  at  least,  as  people 
can -who  are  pushing  against  a  steady  stream 
of  agitated  humanity.  **  Dey  fawr*d  a  bul- 
let clean  through  de  Sun-paper  room,"  pur- 
sued the  boy,  "  an'  dey  bust  up  dem  dere 
winder-gJassis " 

Pausing  involuntarily  to  look,  I  caught 
stray  scraps  of  additional  information. 

"  Twenty-five  people  killed." 

"  As  many  as  that  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  fully,  I  should  say.  The 
Sixth  fired  right  into  the  crowd,  all  along 
from  Gay  to  Eutaw  street." 

"  Well,  I  hear  the  Sixth  are  pretty  well 
cleaned  out  by  this  time,  so  it's  tit  for  tat." 

Then— 

"  The  Fifth  must  be  there  now " 

"  The  Fifth  ? — what  are  they — two  hun- 
dred men  against  two  thousand? — Lord 
knows  how  it  will  end.  I  hope  this  old 
town  wont  be  burnt,  that's  all."  The  boy, 
listening,  tirnied  fearfully  around,  looking 
with  distended  eyes  into  mine.  "  Come 
on,"  I  responded,  and  we  spoke  no  more 
until  we  reached  Liberty  street.  Then,  all 
at  once,  above  the  street-noises — the  rum- 
bling of  fugitive  vehicles,  the  jingle  of  street- 
cars, and  the  hum  of  excited  voices — rose 
a  deep,  hollow  roar;  a  horrible  sound  of 
human  menace  in  it,  which  was  distinguish- 
able even  at  that  distance.  The  boy  pressed 
closer,  clutching  timidly  at  my  haxvd* 
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"  Is  yer — is  yer  gwine  ter  keep  on  ?  "  he 
faltered.  "  De  ole  gentlemun,  he  'lowed 
puticler  you  wa'n't  to  run  no  resk  'count  o' 
him." 

"  Where  «  he  ?  "  I  asked.  "  In  the  thick 
of  it  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  \  he's  lay'n'  down  in  a  little  alley 
—clean  off  d*  street." 

"  Come  on,  then ;  you'll  have  to  show  me 
where  it  is.     I  wont  let  you  get  hurt." 

When  we  first  wheeled  into  South  Eutaw 
street,  I  was  conscious  of  an  almost  painful 
stillness,  more  noticeable  after  the  tumult 
of  confused  sounds  from  which  we  had  just 
emerged.  The  houses  on  either  side  were 
fast  closed,  doors  and  windows.  Some  of 
them  were  even  unlighted,  and  not  a  vehicle 
was  in  sight.  The  street  was  partially  un- 
paved,  where  new  gas-pipes  had  been  laid, 
^and  piles  of  paving-stones  were  heaped  on 
the  edge  of  the  sidewalks.  The  place 
seemed  deserted. 

But  presently,  far  down  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  depot,  I  perceived  accumu- 
lated a  dense,  dark  mass,  like  a  low-hang- 
ing cloud,  from  which  a  low,  hoarse  murmur 
seemed  to  proceed.  It  swayed  slightly  from 
side  to  side,  with  the  inevitable  motion  of  a 
large  crowd,  while  at  the  same  time  it  kept 
well  within  certain  bounds.  We  walked 
quickly  along,  block  after  block,  without 
encountering  a  single  soul.  I  had  been  so 
engrossed  with  the  dark,  muttering  pulsation 
in  front,  that  I  failed  to  attend  to  the  sounds 
from  behind,  until  the  boy,  jerking  my  hand, 
bade  me  listen  to  the  drum.  I  heard  it  then 
plainly,  as  soon  as  he  spoke,  and  the  ap- 
proaching tramp  of  disciplined  feet  was 
soon  after  distinctly  audible.  I  turned  and 
looked.  The  Fifth  regiment  was  marching 
down  the  middle  of  North  Eutaw  street, 
having  not  yet  crossed  Baltimore  street,  the 
drum  corps  in  front,  the  colors  flying,  and 
crowding  the  sidewalks  on  either  hand  was 
a  motley  van  and  body  guard,  consisting  of 
street  loafers  and  half-grown  boys,  who  had 
come  along  to  see  the  "  fun,"  and  whose 
sympathies  were  plainly  with  the  rioters. 
The  foremost  of  these  soon  reached  the 
spot  where  I  stood,  and  as  I  drew  aside 
to  let  them  pass,  I  heard  a  gamin  say  to  his 
neighbor : 

"  I  say.  Bill,  these  yere  putty  little  soldier- 
boys  hadn't  better  make  ther  las'  will  an* 
testyment — aint  it  ?  " 

"  I  dunno  'bout  that,"  replied  the  other, 
a  veteran  of  fourteen,  who  was  chewing 
tobacco,  and  whom  I  recognized  as  a  cer- 
tain one-eyed  newsboy.    "  These  yere  men 


hez  fought  in  the  late  war,  yer  see,  plenty 
of  'um,  an'  you  bet  they  don't  carry  no  bo- 
kays  on  ther  bayonits." 

As  the  colunm  advanced,  I  glanced  anx- 
iously toward  the  human  sea  down  yonder. 
At  first,  no  additional  movement  could  be 
detected,  then,  as  the  drums  approached 
nearer,  a  quick  stir,  like  a  sudden  gust, 
struck  its  troubled  waters ;  the  hoarse,  her* 
rible  cry  tore  raggedly  through  the  summer 
air.  And  then  I  hastily  drew  the  terrified 
child  with  me  into  the  shade  of  a  receding 
door-way — for  the  mad  flood  came  raving 
over  its  bounds  toward  us. 

The  mob  was  mostly  composed  of  men 
in  their  working-clothes,  with  bare  arms 
and  gaunt,  haggard  faces.  There  were 
some  women  among  them — wretched,  half- 
starved  creatures — who  kept  shrieking  like 
furies  all  the  time.  As  the  regiment,  still 
moving  resolutely  onward,  approached  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  them,  there  fell  the  first 
volley  of  stones,  accompanied  with  hoots 
and  jeers  of  derision. 

"  Thuz  only  two  hundred  of  *um,  boys," 
shouted  a  rough  voice.  "  They'll  run  quick 
enough  if  you  give  it  to  'um  good,"  and  a 
second  shower  of  missiles  fell  into  the  ranks, 
the  mob  arming  themselves  with  the  paving- 
stones  at  hand. 

But  the  little  band  of  soldiers  did  not 
once  falter,  although  here  and  tfaoe 
in  their  ranks  you  could  discover  a  man 
leaning  against  a  comrade,  who  gave  him 
support  as  they  moved  on  together.  The 
crowd  seemed  a  little  dashed.  The  dis- 
persion of  the  Sixth  regiment  had  been  such 
a  mere  bagatelle,  and  their  own  number 
had,  since  then,  been  reenforced  by  half  the 
professional  rowdies  in  town.  They  ^^ 
doubled  their  cries,  which,  from  jeers,  now 
became  shouts  of  rage  and  mortification. 
"  "  Wot  are  you  'bout  ?  Give  it  to  'um 
good,  I  tell  yer.  They  daresn't  fire," 
howled  the  same  brawny  giant  who  had 
spoken  before. 

As  they  continued  the  attack,  a  pistol- 
shot  could  be  heard  now  and  then  firom  the 
crowd.  The  regiment  did  not  retum  the 
fire,  but  as  the  mob  pressed  closer,  an  order 
from  the  front  was  passed  along  the  line. 

"  Fix  bayonets." 

The  opposing  parties  were  now  only  a 
few  feet  apart,  and  a  rain  of  stones  was 
falling  so  thick  and  fast  as  to  daricen  the 
air,  when  all  at  once  I  saw  the  colond's 
sword  flash  out,  the  blunt  edge  strikiDg  one 
of  the  rioters  who  was  pressing  on  him. 

"  Clear  the  way,  there  I "  he  cried. 
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Then,  wheeling  and  facing  his  command, 
his  voice  rang  out,  clear  as  a  bugle : 

"  A-r-m-s,  'port !  Double-time,  march  ! 
Ch-ar-ge,  bayonets!  Hurrah!  Give  'em 
a  yell,  boys,  and  you  can  do  it,''  added  the 
colonel. 

I  cannot  describe  the  shout  which  fol- 
lowed— a  clear,  ringing,  organized  whoop ; 
fresh  and  vibrant ;  of  a  perfectly  distinct 
quality  from  the  hoarse,  undisciplined  howl 
of  the  mob, — sounding  cool  and  terrible, 
like  the  cry  of  an  avenging  angel. 

The  mob  turned  and  fled,  appalled,  melt- 
ing away  like  wax  before  the  blue  flame  of 
the  glittering  bayonets,  and  the  regiment 
entered  the  depot 

Then  I  took  time  to  breathe,  and  remem- 
bered Thomas. 

**  He  aint  fur  f 'om  yere,"  said  the  boy. 
"  Right  'roun'  d'  comer." 

And  we  passed  out  of  the  shelter  of  the 
door-way  to  a  small,  dirty  alley,  about 
twenty  five  yards  distant,  where  I  found 
the  old  man  resting  against  a  lamp-post,, 
the  blood  streaming  down  his  face  from  a 
ghastly  wound  in  the  head,  and  his  eyes 
closed.  I  made  the  boy  get  some  water, 
and  after  bathing  his  face  for  a  few  moments, 
I  succeeded  in  rousing  him. 

"  Is  that  you,  Mist*  Dunkin  ?  "  he  asked, 
fiiintly. 

"  Yes.     How  do  you  feel,  Thomas  ?  " 

"  Dey's  tuhibul  times  down-street,"  he 
gasped.     "  I  like  to  got  kilt." 

A  pause. 

"  Dey    lowed    dey    wanted   dem    daih 

papehs — an' — dey  didn't  git  'um — an' — den 

— den   dey   hit  me  side  de  hade — with  a 

brickbat — an'  I  come  'long  tell  I  git  yeah 

— an'  den,  disha  boy  he  come  'long " 

His  voice  was  very  faint  and  his  hands 
very  cold. 

"  Don't  talk  any  more  now,"  I  said, 
chafing  them  in  mine,  while  I  wondered 
perplexedly  how  I  should  get  him  home. 
Presendy  he  spoke  again : 

"  But  de  papehs  is  all  right,  seh.  I  hilt 
on  to  'um,  sho*.  Dey — dey  couldn't  git  'urn 
nohow,  wid  all  de  smahtniss,"  he  said,  with 
feeble  triumph.  "  Dey's  right  yeah  in  my 
wescut  pocket."  Then  he  added,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  tone :  *'  But  I'd  like  to 
go  home.  Mist'  Dunkin  ;  Ailse'll  be  oneasy 
^ut  me." 

I  had  to  leave  him  with  the  boy  while  I 
went  for  a  doctor  and  a  vehicle,  neither  of 
which  was  easy  to  be  had,  but  finally  a 


milk-wagon  was  pressed  into  service,  and 
although  the  mob  had  gathered  together 
again,  and  were  besieging  the  depot,  yet, 
after  some  delay,  we  succeeded  in  convey- 
ing him  to  his  home.  I  saw  him  safe  in 
bed,  his  hurt  dressed ;  then,  after  bestowing 
a  reward  upon  the  colored  boy  who  had 
rendered  me  such  eflicient  service,  I  left 
him  in  charge  of  the  doctor  and  his  wife. 

The  latter  was  a  small,  plump  yellow 
woman,  with  large,  gentle  black  eyes,  and 
the  soft  voice  so  often  found  among  Vir- 
ginia "house"  servants.  After  watching 
her  as  she  assisted  the  surgeon  to  dress  the 
wound,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  all  of  her 
talents  were  by  no  means  "bound  up  in 
napkins,"  and  I  went  home  assured  my 
faithful  old  messenger  was  left  in  very  capa- 
ble hands. 

Next  morning,  directly  after  breakfast,  I 
sallied  forth  to  inquire  concerning  his  con- 
dition. After  passing  along  the  crowded 
thoroughfares,  where  everybody  was  occu- 
pied with  the  riot,  it  was  a  relief  to  find 
myself  turning  into  the  obscure  little  street 
where  he  lived. 

"  Here,  at  least,  everything  seems  peace- 
ful enough,"  I  said,  aloud,  as  I  approached 
the  house.  I  was  just  in  the  act  of  placing 
my  foot  on  the  one  door-step,  when  the 
door  was  thrown  violently  open,  and  a  tall 
black  woman  bounced  out,  colliding  with 
me  as  she  passed,  her  superior  momentum 
thrusting  me  backward  across  the  narrow 
pavement  into  the  street.  She  was  too  ex- 
cited to  heed  my  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment. I  don't  think  she  saw  me,  even,  for 
she  turned  immediately  and  faced  some 
one  standing  in  the  door-way,  whom  I  now 
perceived  \o  be  Ailse,  looking  dreadfully 
fiightened. 

"  Good'mom\vi\  Mis'  Wheatley,"  said  the 
Amazon,  with  withering  sarcasm;  ^^good- 
momin*,  madam.  I  think  you'll  know  it 
the  nex'  time  I  darkens  your  doors,  I  think 
you  will.  Served  me  right,  though,  w'en  I  de- 
meaned myself  to  come ;  I  might  'a'  knowed 
what  treatment  I'd  'eceive  from  you,  Ef 
I  hadn't  ben  boun'  by  solemn  class-rules 
to  pay  some  'tention  to  Brother  Wheatley's 
immortal  soul," — these  words  were  uttered 
at  the  very  top  of  her  voice, — "  you  wouldn't 
'a'  caught  me  comin';  but  I'll  never  come 
ag'in,  never ;  so  make  yourself  easy.  Mis' 
Wheatley." 

A  shade  of  relief  passed  over  Ailse's 
features  as  this  assurance  was  repeated,  and 
I  coming  forward  at  this  moment,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  church  m\l\ta»X  >o^\.w:J«^ 
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herself  oflf,  while  I  entered  and  spoke  to 
Ailse,  who,  fairly  dazed,  sank  into  a  chair, 
and  stared  me  helplessly  in  the  face.  There 
was  a  moment's  silence,  when  she  suddenly 
rose  and  offered  me  a  seat,  remarking,  as 
she  did  so,  that  "  Sisteh  Ma*y  Ann  Jinkins 
ca'in'  on  so  "  made  her  forget  her  manners. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  said  I. 

"  I  dunno,  seh,  *cep'n*  she's  mad  'cause 
docteh   wont    leave  heh  stay  and  talk  to  ' 
Mist*  Wheatley ;  he  made   heh   go,   an'  I 
s'pose  hit  kindeh  put  heh  out." 

"  WTiat  was  she  doing  ?  " 

"  Talkin',  seh ;  jiss  talkin'  and  prayin'." 

"  And  exciting  the  man  into  a  fever,"  1 
said  the  doctor,  entering  at  that  moment.  ■ 
"  I  came  here  half  an  hour  ago,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  me,  "and  found  this 
woman — who  really  is  a  good  nurse — turned 
out  of  her  husband's  room  by  that  ter- 
magant who  has  just  gone,  and  whom  I 
found  in  the  act  of  preparing  the  man  for 
death,  she  having  decided  his  hours  on  earth 
were  numbered ;  in  fact,  I  actually  chanced 
in  upon  a  species  of  commendatory  prayer, 
which,  if  continued  another  half-hour, — and 
I  have  every  reason  to  think  it  would  have 
been, — would  almost  inevitably  have  ended 
the  man's  life." 

"  I  suppose  I  had  better  not  see  him  this 
morning,  then,"  said  I. 

"Oh,  yes;  you  can  see  him;  he's  doing 
well  now,  and  if  he  doesn't  talk  too  much, 
I  think  the  sight  of  a  cheerful  face  will  do 
him  good,"  and  I  left  him  giving  some  direc- 
tions to  Ailse,  while  I  proceeded  upstairs  to 
the  room  where  Thomas  lay.  He  was  awake, 
so  I  walked  up  to  his  bedside,  and  asked 
him  how  he  felt. 

"  I'm  toUubul,  thankee,  seh ;  dfe  medicine 
makes  me  kind  o'  sleepy,  that's  all." 

I  seated  myself  beside  him,  there  was  a 
moment  or  two  of  silence,  then  he  asked, 
fretfully : 

"Whai — whaih's  Ailse?  I  like  to  see 
the  'oman  'roun';  s'haint  got  no  speshul 
great  gif,  but  she's  kind  o'  handy  wen  a 
body's  sick." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  care  so  much  for 
gifted  women  in  a  sick-room,  Thomas  ?  "  I 
remarked,  somewhat  mischievously,  after  I 
had  summoned  his  wife  from  down -stairs. 

"  Well,  naw,  seh,"  a  little  shamefacedly. 
"  Not  so  much.  You  see,  seh,  dey — dey's 
mos'  too  much  fu'  a  body,  sich  times.  Dey 
will  talk,  cou'se  dey  will,  an'  'hvah  'scouhcis, 
an'  a  sick  man  he  haint  got  de  strenth  to^ 
to  supplicate  in  kine,  an'  hit  kind  o'  mawti- 
fies  him,  seh." 


Once  more  there  followed  a  silence,  when 
I  asked : 

"  Thomas,  why  didn't  you  give  up  those 
papers  to  the  mob,  when  they  attacked  you 
last  night?  Your  retaining  them  might 
have  cost  you  your  life.  I  didn't  mean  you 
to  endanger  your  life  for  them." 

He  smiled  slightly,  as  his  glance  met 
mine. 

"  I  dunno,  seh,"  he  replied,  with  his  old 
reflective  air.  "  You  tole  me  mos*  pehtica- 
leh  to  hole  on  to  *um,  an'  'twouldn't  be  doin' 
my  duty  faithful  to  let  'um  go  's  long  ez  I 
could  hole  on  to  *um." 

"  But  suppose  they  had  killed  you  ? " 

"  Well,  Mist'  Dunkin,  ef  dey  had,  I  hope 
I'd  been  ready  to  go.  I  ben  tryin'  to  lead  a 
godly  an'  Chris'chun  life,  ez  Scripcheb  sez, 
fu'  fawty  yeahs,  now,  an'  I  hope  I'd  a  foun' 
dyin'  grace  at  de  las'.  You  see,  seh,  thing 
hoped  me  mos'  was  de  thoughts  of  a  tex' 
Bro'  Moss  preached  on  las'  Sund'y ;  'peahed 
like  hit  kep'  on  jinglin'  in  my  hade  all  time 
dey  was  jawin'  an'  fightin'  with  me." 

"  What  text  was  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

But  he  was  sdmost  asleep,  and  his  wife 
signaled  me  not  to  wake  him.  So  I  was 
stealing  away  toward  the  door,  when  be 
opened  his  eyes  and  murmured,  drowsily: 

"  De  tex',  oh  yes,  seh.  I  fo'got— 'twas  a 
Scripcheh  tex* — ^*Be  thou  faithful  unto—' '] 

He  then  turned  over,  settling  himself 
comfortably  in  his  pillows,  and  in  a  moment 
dropped  asleep. 

In  due  course  of  time,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  office  again,  being  anxious 
to  "resume  his  duties,"  he  said.  But 
that  blow  on  the  head  has  proved  to  be 
a  serious  affair,  affecting  the  old  man's 
memory  permanently,  and  ^ving  a  violent 
shock  to  his  system,  from  which  it  will  nevff 
entirely  recover.  He  is  no  longer  the  dear- 
headed  messenger  he  was,  when  he  was 
wont  to  assert — no  idle  boast  either— ilwt 
he  could  "  fetch  an'  cai'  eq'il  to  any  man.** 
Now  and  then,  in  these  latter  days,  he  con- 
fuses things  a  little,  always  suffering  the 
keenest  mortification  when  he  discovers  his 
mistakes.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  he  b 
still  our  office-boy  and  messenger,  although 
a  smart  young  mulatto  is  hired  to  come  b^ 
times,  make  things  tidy,  and  leave  before 
the  old  man  gets  down,  so  his  feelings  mayn't 
be  hurt.  He  sometimes  remarks  on  oiff 
being  the  "  cleanis'  gentlemun  in  de  ik'uckli 
but  we  contrive  that  no  whisper  of  thcrew 
state  of  the  case  ever  reaches  his  car,  aiw 
he  is  allowed  to  sweep  and  dust  a  little  to 
satisfy  his  mind. 


A    RUSSIAN    ARTIST. 

(BASIL    WEBESCHAGIN. ) 


He  resembles  an  elegant  A) 
i  Claretie  of  Wereachagin.  The  ready- 
ing Frenchman  goes  on  to  Hi;scrilje  him 
'tall"  (which  must  be  taken  as  a.  sirirtly 
tive  term),  "slender,  quick,  vigorous, 
I  a  long  beard  of  bhndfona'"  (my  poor 
rtie  of  an  English  word-painter  has  no 
nent  for  that  tint),  "a  finely  chiseled  nose, 
^gray  eyes,"  "sparkling"  yet  "dreamy" 

dreamy,"  yet  somehow  "  glowing  with 
Vol.  XXII.— 51. 


I  fire";    and    with    "a    high,    full    forehead, 

I  superbly  modeled,"  for  his  crowning  charm. 

I  This,  then,  though  it  is  said  of  a  Russian 
who  has  never  seen  the  United  States  in  his 

1  life,  is  the  typical  American  of  "Our  First 

!  Families"  in  Parisian  eyes. 

I  America  has  yet  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance; France  and  England — the  former  in 

I  (Ktrticular — know    him   well.      The   exhibi- 

I  tion  of  bis  works  in   the  Rue  Volney  was 
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the  event  of  the  season.  It  was  a  Tour  du 
Monde  in  oils.  In  one  room  you  were  in  the 
thick  of  the  Turco-Russian  war;  in  another 
you  explored  British  India;  in  a  third,  by 
means  of  photographs  from  the  canvas,  you 
explored  mysterious  Asia  to  the  Kara  Tau. 
Every  composition  was  the  work  of  Basil 
Wereschagin,  and  the  exhibition  represented 
almost  the  total  outcome  of  his  two-and- 
twenty  years  of  painting,  and  of  his  eight- 
and-thirty  years  of  life. 

Wereschagin  was  a  stranger,  and  yet  ar- 
tistic Paris  soon  remembered  that  he  was  an 
old  friend.  He  had  passed  through  the 
Beaux  Arts  years  before ;  and  had  left  there 
one  of  those  reputations  which  only  require 
a  touch  to  harmonize  them  with  either  fort- 
une in  after  life.  He  was  sauvage^  in  the 
French  sense  of  shy,  and  very  self-willed. 
There  was  danger  in  his  look ;  he  was  the 
only  new-comer  in  whose  favor  the  lads 
waived  their  immemorial  right  to  fag.  Such 
characteristics,  of  course,  might  be  equally 
prophetic  of  the  career  of  a  genius  or  a  fool. 
Wereschagin  having  turned  out  a  genius, 
his  old  fellow-students  gave  him  a  dinner, 
enlivened  by  joyous  recollection  of  traits 
which  showed  that  he  could  not  possibly 
have  been  anything  else. 

He  was  born  in  the  province  of  Novgorod, 
in  1842,  of  a  well-to-do  family  of  land- 
owners. The  son  wished  to  be  an  artist ; 
the  father  wished  to  make  him  an  officer 
of  marines.  As  the  shortest  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  he  became  both.  He  passed  his 
work-hours  at  the  naval  school,  and  his 
play-hours  at  a  school  of  design,  working 
at  both  so  well,  that  he  left  the  naval  school 
as  first  scholar,  and  eventually  won  a  silver 
medal  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He 
entered  the  service,  but  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  he  was  still  two  years  under  twenty 
when  he  left  it  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
art.  He  had  already  had  a  peep  at  the 
world  in  the  course  of  a  short  visit  to  Lon- 
don ;  he  now  found  time  to  catch  glimpses 
of  Paris  and  the  Pyrenees.  A  year  after, 
he  made  a  more  serious  excursion — to  the 
Caucasus,  pen  and  pencil  in  hand.  A  capi- 
tal account  of  the  trip,  illustrated  by  himself, 
appeared  in  the  Tour  du  Monde,  He  went 
from  Stavropal  to  Tiflis,  to  Shusha,  and  far 
beyond,  and  everything  he  saw  was  almost 
as  new  to  the  world  as  to  him.  At  Shusha 
iie  saw  the  Caucasian  Tartars,  a  ])eople 
whose  chief  delight  in  life  is  the  ghastly  | 
ceremonial  in  honor  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Hussun  and  Hussein,  which  they  celebrate 
with  one-half  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 


Persia  shows  her  sorrow  in  one  fashion, 
India  in  another;  at  Shusha  they  torture 
themselves  within  an  inch  of  their  lives. 
The  Balafr^,  or  Scar- Bearer,  is  the  leading 
figure  in  this  sacred  rite.  He  turns  his 
body  into  a  pin-cushion  for  charms,  stuck 
so  closely  together  that,  when  his  toilet  is 
quite  complete  for  the  procession,  you  could 
hardly  gel  an  extra  point  into  his  quivering 
flesh.  He  carries  a  great  saber  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  gashes  himself  freely,  lest  by 
chance  one  nerve  should  be  without  its 
pang.  A  small  boy  training  for  the  same 
exalted  ministry  follows  at  his  heels,  and 
pursues  his  theological  studies  by  making  a 
duplicate  of  every  gash. 

In  1864,  Wereschagin  took  all  his  raw 
material  of  genius  to  Paris  to  be  worked  up. 
It  was  in  two  parts — one  a  good  deal  d 
rough,  indiscriminate  practice  in  rendering 
what  he  saw ;  the  other,  and  the  more 
valuable,  the  most  downright  sincerity  in 
the  way  of  looking  at  it.  He  went  to 
Ger6me,  and  blundy  asked  the  great  painter 
to  take  him  in. 

"  Who  sent  you  to  me  ?  "  asked  Gerdme, 
kindly. 

"  Your  paintings,"  said  the  other ;  "  I  will 
learn  of  you  or  nobody." 

This  was,  of  course,  enough,  and  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years  he  worked  at  the 
Beaux  Arts  under  this  master.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  he  made  the  school,  by  excep- 
tion, break  with  its  tradition  of  fagging.  It 
is  the  pride  of  these  youngsters  to  take  all 
the  pride  out  of  a  **  new  man."  He  has  to 
answer  meekly  to  a  nickname,  bestowed  at 
the  moment  of  his  entry  on  a  swift  artistic 
perception  of  his  most  painful  physical  de- 
fect. He  has  to  show  a  cheerful  alacritf 
of  obedience  to  the  order  to  pick  up  a  fallen 
maul-stick,  or  to  fetch  a  slice  of  sausage 
from  the  pork-butcher's  for  the  midday  meaL 
Refusal  entails  the  most  degrading  punish- 
ment, and  even  the  most  severe,  for  there 
is  a  legend  of  the  school  that  the  infliction 
once  resulted  in  death.  There  is  no  way  out 
of  it,  no  consolation  but  that  all-suflicient 
one  to  the  average  mind,  that  the  tormented 
will  advance  to  the  dignity  of  the  tormentor 
on  the  entry  of  the  next  novice.  Werescha- 
gin, however,  thought  he  saw  a  still  shcMtff 
cut  to  freedom,  by  playing  carelessly  with  a 
pocket  revolver  on  the  receipt  of  his  first 
order  of  comic  abasement.  He  was  at  once 
excused  from  further  ])robation. 

He  was  a  hard-working  student,  though 
he  always  showed  a  strong  disposition  to 
insist  on  working  in  his  own  way.    ^"^ 
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G^r6me  sent  him  to  the  antique,  he  was 
half  the  time  slipping  away  to  nature.  He 
played  truant  from  the  Athenian  marbles  to 
flesh  and  blood.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
true  to  the  instinct — as  yet  you  could  hardly 
call  it  a  principle — of  wandering  from  the 
beaten  track  in  search  of  subjects.  Every 
vacation  was  passed,  not  at  Asnieres  or  Bar- 
bizon,  but  in  the  far  east  of  Europe,  or  even 
in  Persia,  among  those  ragged  races  not 
yet  set  down  in  artistic  black  and  white. 
He  had  been  on  the  borders  of  a  quite 
fresh  field  of  observation  in  these  journeys; 
and  he  was  soon  to  enter  it  for  a  full  har- 
vest of  new  impressions.  It  was  in  1867  ; 
Russia  was  sending  an  army  into  Central 
Asia,  to  punish  the  marauding  Turkomans 
for  the  fiftieth  time,  and  General  Kauffmann, 
who  commanded  it,  invited  the  painter  to 
accompany  him  as  an  art  volunteer.  He 
was  not  to  fight,  but  simply  to  look  on.  It 
was  the  very  thing :  Wereschagin  at  once 
took  service  on  these  terms  with  the  expedi- 
tion, and  in  faithfully  following  its  fortunes, 
with  many  an  artistic  reconnaissance  on  his 
own  account,  he  saw  Asia  to  its  core. 

He  started  from  Orenburg,  and,  skirting 
the  northernmost  point  of  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
followed  the  line  of  forts  which  the  Rus- 
sians have  named  by  numbers,  like  Amer- 
ican streets.    He  passed  through  Chemkend, 
Tashkend,  and  Khojend,  and  entered  Sam- 
arcand    with   the    victorious   host.      Both 
sides   fought   like   demons.      Wereschagin 
saw  the  fighting,  sketched  it,  and  often  lent 
a  hand  in  the  work,  though  for  his  purpose 
heroism  was  a  wicked  waste  of  time.     For 
centuries  a  thick  veil  had  hidden  all  this 
region  from  the  art  world.     Many  a  literary 
traveler  had  sketched  it,  but  no  painter  really 
worthy  of  the  name  had  as  yet  brought  it 
to  book.     Wereschagin  was  the  lifter  of  the 
veil.     He  was  on  a  virgin  soil  of  the  pict- 
uresque ;    there   were   sapphire   lakes  with 
shores  of  rose  color,  the  finest  mountains  in 
nature,  some  of  the  broadest  plains,  and  a 
people  vegetating  in  the  decay  of  an  old 
civilization.     In  the  cities  lie  found  abound- 
ing wealth  in  character,  and  he  helped  him- 
self to  it  with  both  hands.    His  "  Dervishes  " 
might  give  point  to  a  Benedictine  of  the 
tenth  century  in  the  art  of  getting  through 
life  with   a   minimum   of  care.     The  holy 
men,  comfortably  packed  in  layers  of  patch- 
work  garments,  all    too   seldom   removed, 
would  intone  their  morning  song  under  his 
window.     It  was  a  song  of  praise,  and  it 
was  also  a  song  for  breakfast.     How  were 
those  burly  frames  to  be  kept  in  condition 


without  the  eleemosynary  morsel  ?  But  to 
Wereschagin's  ear  it  was  something  more 
than  song  or  petition ;  it  was  a  signal  that 
the  model  was  ready ;  and  he  set  to  work. 
With  such  sitters  truthfulness  must  have 
been  catching;  they  are  idle  impostors, 
but  no  one  will  accuse  them  of  trying  to 
conceal  the  fact. 

Besides  these  he  saw  the  "swell"  of 
the  region,  the  owner  of  many  camels, 
equipped  for  the  chase.  This  gentleman 
does  not  himself  hunt:  he  gets  his  falcon  to 
hunt  for  him.  It  is  the  Eastern  principle 
of  sport — it  is  the  Eastern  principle  of  life. 
His  dress  is  not  made  for  movement;  he 
has  arrived  at  trowsers,but  they  are  evidently 
only  a  petticoat-maker's  second  thought. 
The  very  falcon  has  been  skillfully  treated, 
to  bring  his  nature  into  artistic  keeping 
with  the  Eastern  mind.  In  the  earliest 
stage  of  that  teaching-process  they  bind 
him  to  the  wrist  of  an  active  boy,  who 
is  charged  to  shake  him  day  and  night 
He  must  know  no  full  and  perfect  rest,  but 
be  rattled  to  and  fro,  as  it  seems  to  him, 
forever,  until  his  few  ideas  form  a  wretched 
amalgam  of  terror  and  powerless  rage. 
Blindfolded,  as  he  is  all  the  time,  and 
half- starved,  the  falcon  at  last  begins  to 
wonder  whether  things  are  quite  what  he 
used  to  think  they  were,  and  whether  his 
old  simple  estimate  of  the  sole  facts  of 
interest  m  nature — a  free  course,  a  bright 
morning,  and  a  quarry  in  the  blue — does  not 
need  enlargement  by  the  addition  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  birds.  Once  he  is  brought 
to  that  point,  the  rest  is  easy.  Scientific 
pedagogy  may  not  disdain  to  borrow  a 
hint  from  this  simple  process.  Perhaps  the 
readiest  way  of  getting  something  into  a 
man's  mind  is  to  begin  by  shaking  some- 
thing out.  The  politicians  come  next  in 
Wereschagin's  review.  They  are  not  (he  poli- 
ticians who  get  the  places,  but  the  politicians 
who  talk  about  them ;  and  in  Central  Asia, 
as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world,  they 
wear  rags  as  the  uniform  of  the  order. 
While  the  balance  of  power  in  Turkestan 
is  in  question,  how  should  a  man  find  time 
to  mend  his  clothes  ?  Wereschagin  saw 
them  discussing  the  grave  questions  of  the 
hour  without  the  disadvantage  of  news  to 
add  to  the  multiplicity  of  issues.  They  have 
a  horror  of  all  angularity  of  mind,  and 
where  the  sharpness  of  their  impressions  is 
not  sufficiently  worn  down  by  nature,  they 
take  the  edge  off  by  a  plentiful  use  of  drugs. 
They  are  stupid,  dirty,  ignorant,  and  lazy, 
ready  to  be  made  the  slaves  oC  2J\^  tcv^^xv — 
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public  ft^ie.  It  will  be  holiday  in  Samar- 
cand  that  day.  They  will  be  set  up  on 
poles  before  the  Mosque  of  Shirdari — almost 
too  beautiful,  in  color  and  carving,  to  form 
a  background  even  for  such  materials  of 
artistic  composition.  The  people  will  form 
around  in  a  natural  amphitheater,  the  inner- 
most row  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  ground 
to  give  the  others  a  fair  view  of  the  scene. 
All  classes  will  meet  and  mingle  here  on 
the  common  footing  of  patriotic  satisfaction 
—dervishes  and  beggars  who  are  not  in 
holy  orders,  magnates  of  the  district  on 
horseback,  languid  invalids  on  camels,  and 
in  the  foreground  still  more  languid  dogs, 
whose  lolling  tongues  are  in  themselves  a 
pictorial  effect  of  sunlight  and  summer  heat. 
In  the  very  midst  of  the  throng,  and  as  the 
main  point  of  interest,  is  the  fashionable 
preacher  of  the  day,  improving  the  occa- 
sion by  the  citation  of  passages  from  the 
Koran,  which  point  the  moral  of  this 
crowning  mercy.  The  name  of  Tamerlane 
will  be  invoked  almost  as  often  as  the 
name  of  the  Deity.  The  celebration  is  in  the 
true  spirit  of  that  hero's  work,  who  saw  no 
more  in  humanity  than  something  to  kill; 
and  these  poor  "dim  populations"  reverence 
him  as  all  peoples  reverence  the  men  who 
have  taught  them  what  they  believe  to  be 
essential  truths  of  national  well-being.  His 
mosque  and  tomb  are  objects  of  pious  ven- 
eration. Wereschagin  has  painted  them, 
with  their  pear-shaped  domes  without  and 
their  blocks  of  marble  within,  huge  and 
solid,  as  if  to  keep  the  dreaded  man-de- 
stroyer in  his  trap. 

Werescha gin's  first  merit  is  individual- 
ity. No  living  painter  treats  character  in 
the  human  subject  better.  He  seems  to 
see  the  innermost  meaning  of  a  face.  That 
is  the  form  of  his  intense  reverence  for  fact, 
the  given  line  in  which  he  is  preferably  true. 
His  blunt  way  of  putting  down  what  he 
sees  makes  him,  as  a  painter,  rather  regard- 
less of  composition,  as  taught  in  the  schools. 
Nature  does  not  always  compose,  so  he 
sometimes  leaves  her  in  her  ruggedness ; 
and  he  has  been  known  to  go  further,  and 
to  leave  in  uncertainty  what  she  has  not 
taken  pains  to  define  In  some  of  his 
scenes  there  are  mere  hints  of  hands  and 
faces,  and  painters  have  made  this  a  re- 
proach. As  a  colorist  he  loves  striking 
contrast,  and  within  those  limits  of  taste 
has  a  good  eye.  No  man  can  better  flood 
a  picture  with  light.  At  a  first  glance, 
sonie  of  his  paintings  seem  all  black  and 
white,  all  intense  light  and  shadow,  but  it  ' 


is  absolutely  what  he  has  seen  on  these  great 
sun-baked  plains ;  and  no  one  who  knows 
the  Mediterranean  will  decline  to  take  on 
trust  the  intense  blue  of  his  Central  Asian 
lake.  He  has  sometimes  succeeded  in  more 
delicate  effects,  but  they  are  rare  in  his 
work.  His  passion  for  contrast  shows  the 
influence  of  Munich,  where  he  has  i>ainted 
a  good  deal — his  drawing  of  the  figure,  and 
his  taste  for  Eastern  character,  the  influence 
of  G^r6me.  It  is  still  too  early  to  say 
whether  he  will  develop  a  true  national 
style,  and  take  away  from  Russian  art  its 
peculiar  reproach.  The  Russian  voice  in 
art,  say  the  French,  is  but  an  echo.  The 
Academy  students  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  make  haste  to  leave  home  for 
Munich  and  Paris,  and  their  work  is  gener- 
ally no  more  than  a  clever  lad's  remem- 
brance of  a  lesson  well  learned.  Russian 
art  in  subject  is  latent  in  history  and  man- 
ners ;  in  treatment  it  has  yet  to  be.  Were- 
schagin's  example  may  teach  it  the  courage 
which  of  all  qualities  it  most  lacks. 

He  returned  fi-om  a  second  Asiatic  jour- 
ney to  settle  at  Munich  for  three  years;  and 
here  he  built  his  first  "  open-air  studio." 
**  If  you  are  to  paint  outdoor  scenes,"  be 
says,  "  your  models  must  sit  in  the  open;" 
and  so  he  fashioned  a  movable  room  on 
wheels,  running  on  a  circular  tram-way, 
and  open  to  sun  and  air  on  the  side  nearest 
the  center  of  the  circle,  where  tlie  model 
stood.  The  artist,  in  fact,  worked  in  a  huge 
box  with  one  side  out,  while  the  thing  he 
saw  was  in  the  full  glare  of  day ;  and,  by 
means  of  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance, 
he  made  his  room  follow  the  shifting  light. 

After  a  long  rest  at  Munich,  he  was  impa- 
tient for  action  once  more,  and  in  1873  he 
set  off  for  British  India.  Here  he  broke 
fresh  ground  for  himself,  and  for  all  the  art 
world.  It  is  extraordinary  that  such  an  El 
Dorado  of  art  should  have  been  left  so  long 
unexplored.  There  is  color  irt  India,  there 
is  costume,  there  is  variety  of  type,  there  is 
architecture,  tliere  is  even  landscape,  there 
is  every  possible  element  of  the  picturesque. 
— and  yet,  for  years  and  for  centuries,  naen 
have  found  nothing  newer  to  paint  than 
Italy  and  Spain.  Regnault  was  on  the 
verge  of  this  great  discovery,  but  death 
prevented  him  fi*om  accomplishing  it  He 
had  traced  a  sketch  chart  of  the  voyage, 
but  he  was  never  to  set  sail. 

Wereschagin  filled  one  entire  room  at  the 
exhibition  with  his  Indian  studies.  Tbcf 
form  a  definite  part  of  his  collection,  a  sec- 
tion of  his  life-work.     Amazing  studies  they 
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are,  though  they  are  still  inferior  to  those 
dealing  with  Central  Asia.  The  end  of  his 
sojourn  coincided  with  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  he  saw  India  both  at  its  best 
and  at  its  worst.  In  one  immense  canvas 
he  has  represented  the  royal  entry  into  Jey- 
pore,  the  prince  and  his  native  entertainer 
on  a  riclily  caparisoned  elei)hant,  and  a  long 
line  of  lesser  magnates  similarly  mounted 
in  the  rear.  A  scene  of  prayer  in  a  mosque 
is  noble  inr  feeling,  and  it  exhibits  an  amaz- 
ing mastery  of  technique.  The  Temple  of 
Indra,  the  Caves  of  Ellora — all  the  great 
show-places — are  there,  with  their  furniture 
of  priests,  deities,  monsters,  and  men-at- 
arms;  still  the  general  effect  of  the  collection 
is  that  of  a  vague  longing  left  unsatisfied. 
Perhaps  the  painter  made  a  mistake  in  try- 
ing to  take  all  India  in  his  grasp.  He 
made  a  prodigious  journey — from  St.  Peters- 
burg by  Constantinople  to  Egypt,  Hindo- 
stan,  the  Himalayas,  and  Thibet. 

On  his  return  from  India  he  found  a 
great  national  subject  at  last — the  late  Russo- 
Turkish  war.  He  followed  the  armies,  and 
saw  it  all,  still  as  a  civilian  in  name,  but  as 
a  soldier  in  fact.  He  could  not  keep  out 
of  it,  both  from  patriotism  and  from  artistic 
conscientiousness.  He  wanted  to  study  the 
effect  of  a  gun -boat  in  the  air,  and  so  he 
shipped  himself  on  one  of  the  torpedo 
launches  detailed  for  service  on  the  Dan- 
ube. They  stole  up  to  a  Turkish  craft ;  the 
sentries  saw  them,  and  gave  the  alarm ; 
there  was  a  hail  of  shot.  They  pushed  on, 
thrust  the  torpedo  under  the  bows,  and — it 
did  not  go  off.  The  launch  had  to  turn 
tail,  and  the  Turkish  fire  redoubled  in  in- 
tensity. Wereschagin  suddenly  felt  a  sick- 
ening sensation,  as  if  he  had  been  roughly 
pushed,  and  putting  his  hand  to  the  place 
found  a  wound  that  would  admit  his  three 
fingers.  ITiis  very  nearly  finished  his  ar- 
tistic career.  He  lay  between  life  and  death 
for  weeks,  but  a  devoted  Russian  nurse  of 
a  religious  order  brought  him  around.  Of 
course  he  went  back  to  work  as  soon  as  he 
could  move,  and  in  one  way  or  other  saw 
and  painted  nearly  all  of  it,  especially  Ship- 
ka,  and  the  final  rush  on  Constantinople. 

As  a  war-painter  he  is  a  great  moralist, 
and  he  is  a  great  moralist  because  he  is 
quite  sincere.  He  paints  exactly  what  he 
sees  on  the  battle-field,  and  he  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  French,  who  are  the  fathers  of 
this  species  of  composition,  in  his  rendering 
of  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  about  this  bloody  sport  (;f 
kings.     There  was  a  whole  wide  world  of 


difference  in  spirit  between  his  little  military 
gallery  and  the  big  one  at  Versailles.  The 
earlier  Frenchmen  give  us  pretty  uniforms, 
a  monarch  prancing  on  his  steed  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  an  elegantly  wounded 
warrior  or  two  in  the  foreground,  obviously 
in  the  act  of  crying,  "  Vive  la  France  !  "  a 
host  in  picturesque  flight,  a  host  in  pictur- 
esque pursuit,  waving  banners,  and  a  great 
curtain  of  smoke  to  hide  the  general  scene 
of  butchery,  with  supplementary  puffs  for 
every  disgusting  detail.  Wereschagin's  man- 
ner, on  the  contrary,  passing  like  a  breeze  of 
wholesome  truthfulness,  lifts  this  theatrical 
vapor,  and  shows  us  what  is  below — men 
writhing  out  their  lives  in  every  species  of 
agony  by  shot  and  bayonet  wounds,  by  the 
dry  rot  of  fever,  by  the  wet  rot  of  cold  and 
cramp;  and  finding  their  last  glance  to 
heaven  intercepted  by  the  crows  or  the  vult- 
ures, waiting  for  a  meal.  All  this  is  very 
shocking,  but  looked  at  in  the  right  way 
it  is  supremely  moral. 

After  the  war  he  settled  definitely  in 
France.  He  had  his  own  ideas  about  a 
studio,  and  he  carried  them  out  at  Maisons 
Lafl[itte,  '^a  charming  place,  the  home  of 
many  painters,  within  an  easy  railway  jour- 
ney of  Paris.  His  house  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  trees ;  in  fact,  he  lives  in  the 
clearing  of  a  wood,  with  no  one  but  his  wife 
to  share  his  solitude. 

His  manner  of  life  is  becoming  the  basis 
of  legend  in  the  neighborhood.  This  mys- 
terious foreigner,  who  takes  his  walks  with 
a  couple  of  blood-hounds  by  his  side,  and 
speaks  to  no  man,  rather  alarms  the  French 
peasant.  What  does  he  do  inside  that 
house  ?  One  who  has  crossed  the  thresh- 
old may  tell.  He  is  painting  from  morn- 
ing to  night  in,  perhaps,  the  largest  studio 
in  the  world.  These  are  the  figures:  The 
floor  is  one  hundred  feet  by  fifty,  the  roof 
is  thirty-three  feet  high,  the  door  twenty- 
three  feet,  and  the  window  measures  forty 
feet  by  twenty-seven.  The  painter  is  a  mere 
speck  in  it;  his  lightest  word  raises  an  echo. 
It  dwarfs  his  largest  compositions  to  the 
proportions  common  to  genre. 

Beyond  is  a  smaller  room  on  wheels, 
thiity-three  feet  square,  a  copy  of  the  open-air 
studio  built  at  Munich.  Part  of  the  larger 
studio  is  boarded  off  to  form  a  lumber-room 
for  canvases, — some  of  them  as  large  as  stage 
scenes, — and  at  the  other  end  there  are 
dressing-rooms  for  models,  and  an  art  ward- 
robe, rich  in  the  sartorial  spoils  of  the  East. 
The  studio  walls  are  hung  with  weapons, 
shields,  suits  of  chain-armor,  masks  ^ots\ 
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in  the  religious  festivals  of  India — eagle-  '  not  the  substance,  of  Napoleon's  met  on  ifct 
beaked  and  goggle-eyed;  chains  for  slaves,  !  Russian  race:  Scratch  this  outside  of  eccen- 
etc.  To  the  master  of  house  and  treasures,  .  tricity  and  moroseness,  and  you  would  find 
we  might  apply  the  form,  though  certainly  \  a  true  and  gentle  heart. 


INVOCATKm  IN  A  l.IURARV. 

O  BROTHERHOOD,  with  bav-crowncd  brows  undaunted. 
Who  passed  serene  along  our  crowcietl  ways, 
Speak  with  us  still,  for  we,  like  Saul,  are  haunted — 
Drive  the  dark  spirits  from  these  later  days! 

Whate'er  of  hojje  ye  had  for  man  your  brother, 
Breathe  it,  nor  leave  him,  like  a  prisoned  slave. 
To  staro  through  bars  upon  a  sight  no  other 
Thai)  clouded  skies  that  lighten    on  a  grave. 

In  these  still  alcoves  give  us  gentle  meeting. 
From  dusky  shelves  kind  arms  about  us  fold, 
Till  the  New  Age  shall  feel  her  cold  heart  beating 
Restfully  on  the  warm  heart  of  the  OKI  : 

Till  we  shall  bear  your  voices,  mild  .ind  winning. 
Steal  through  our  doubt  and  discord;  as  outswells 
At  fiercest  noon,  above  a  city's  dinning, 
The  chiming  music  of  cathedral  bells: 

Music  that  lifts  our  thought  from  common  places, 
And  mean  confusions  that  around  us  lie. 
Up  to  the  calm  of  high,  cloud-silvered  spaces, 
Where  the  tall  spire  points  through  the  soundless  sky. 


HOW   I   KEPT   HOUSE   BY   PROXY, 


AND   WHAT   CHEK   Sa6   GAVE    US    FOR  THANKSGIVING. 


who  was  Chek  Sau,  and  how  came 
ye  associated  with  anything  having 
kuine  a  ring  of  New  England  as 
ksgiving  "  ?  He  was  a  cook,  and  a 
linese — the  very  prince  of  cooks  we 
t  him ;  and  I  hardly  know  whether 
le  "  Celestial  Empire"  can  produce 
ipecimens  quite  equal  to  our  Chek 
k>,  you  see,  I  could  afford  to  make 
f  proxy,  especially  as  he  was  forty 
Id,  and  had  spent  nearly  all  his  life 
ding,  and  studying  cookery  as  a  real 
on,  practicing,  too,  as  he  learned; 
was  just  out  of  school,  and  a  com- 
lOvice  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
r  art.  During  this,  the  first  year  of 
Tied  life,  we  had  been  roaming  over 
ent,  drifting  hither  and  thither  as 
ines  attracted,  and  luxuriating  in  the 
id  fascinating  wonders  that  so  be- 
le  tourist  in  Eastern  lands,  though 
tarrying  long  in  any  locality.  But 
J  were  "  at  home "  in  Bangkok,  and 
to  make  my  first  essay  in  house- 
;.  How  strange  and  impossible  it 
,  with  my  total  lack  of  experience — 
rw^,  from  beginning  to  end,  an  un- 
problem,  and  the  vernacular  of  the 
,  in  which  I  must  communicate  with 
^ants,  if  at  all,  wholly  unintelligible 
since  I  had  not  yet  taken  my 
5son  in  either  Siamese  or  Chinese, 
'here  in  the  East,  China  alone  ex- 
so  strong  are  the  national  and 
s  prejudices  against  any  mingling  of 
Did  avocations  that  an  oriental  can 
be  found  to  undertake  more  than 
id  of  labor.  If  he  sweep,  he  will 
ling  else ;  if  cleaning  lamps  be  the 
n  he  has  selected,  to  that  alone  will 
ly  himself;  and  if  he  can  be  idle 
-ds  or  nine-tenths  of  his  time,  he 
all  the  better.  "Small  work  and 
ay"  he  considers  every  way  prefer- 
even  a  single  year  of  mixed  labor, 
assured  competence  at  the  end.  So 
ure,  in  every  household  of  ample 
cooks,  dining-room  servants,  body- 
5,  washermen,  a  tailor,  a  keeper  of 
h,  a  porter,  a  lamp-cleaner,  a  yard- 
r,  two  watermen, — one  to  bring  and 
to  cool  and  take  care  of  the  water, — 
more  to  run  of  errands,  a  syce  to  run 
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with  each  horse,  and  another  to  cut  grass  for 
him,  either  palancjuin-bearers  or  boatmen, 
as  may  be  needed  in  that  particular  locality, 
and  so  on,  even  to  male  and  female  sweep- 
ers, as  some  parts  of  a  hou^e  must  be  swept 
only  by  a  man  and  others  only  by  a  woman. 
What  a  retinue  of  servants  for  a  family  of 
two  or  three  people !  Every  foreigner,  on 
first  arriving,  votes  the  whole  arrangement  a 
nuisance,  and  declares  he  "  will  not  submit 
to  such  absurd  nonsense."  But  he  is  quietly 
informed  that  "it  is  the  custom  of  the 
country";  and  finding  that  he  cannot  help 
himself,  he  submits  philosophically  to  his 
fate,  deeming  it  useless  to  quarrel  with  the 
inevitable.  Fortunately  for  the  heads  of  these 
vast  establishments,  wages  are  low,  and  the 
employer  has  nothing  to  do  with  feeding  or 
clothing  any  of  his  dependents.  In  an 
Anglo-Oriental  menage^  the  chief  cook  is 
always  head  servant  of  the  establishment 
and  purveyor-general  of  the  household, 
buying  everything  that  is  needed,  employing 
such  other  servants  as  are  required,  super- 
intending their  daily  duties,  paying  their 
wages,  and  making  such  changes  as  become 
necessary  from  time  to  time.  In  fact,  he 
holds  in  charge  the  entire  domestic  anange- 
ments  of  the  family,  which  are  well  or  ill 
managed  just  in  proportion  to  the  ability 
and  fidelity  of  this  most  important  person- 
age. If  he  be  faithful  and  competent,  the 
whole  machinery  moves  regularly  as  clock- 
work ;  but  disaffection  or  incapacity  in  the 
chief  cook  is  inevitably  attended  with  con- 
fusion and  annoyance  in  every  department. 
The  master  and  mistress  deal  only  with 
their  head  man,  holding  him  responsible  for 
the  good  conduct  of  all,  and  expecting  him 
to  account,  in  his  regular  weekly  or  monthly 
statements,  for  the  number  of  servants  em- 
ployed, and  for  all  outlays,  except  market- 
ing, which  is  settled  daily.  Hence  the  vast 
importance,  not  only  of  making  an  appro- 
priate selection  of  a  head  cook,  but  almost 
equally  of  being  able  to  communicate  freely 
with  him.  The  former  I  thought  just  possi- 
ble, but  the  latter  I  scarcely  dared  hope 
for,  until  I  had  time  to  acquire  one  of  the 
many  languages  spoken  at  Bangkok.  My 
joy  can,  therefore,  be  imagined  at  meeting 
with  a  cook  who  was  able  to  speak  evew 
the  mongrel  dialect  thai  a  C\\\v\ax«vaxv  ca^ 
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"  talkie  Amelicane."  It  happened  on  the 
very  day  we  had  taken  possession  of  our 
first  oriental  home.  As  I  stood  on  the 
veranda  of  our  pretty  bungalow,  giving 
orders  to  the  English  boatmen  about  the 
placing  of  some  furniture,  I  was  accosted  by 
a  remarkably  pleasant-looking  Chinaman, 
who,  with  a  profound  salam,  inquired  whether 
"  the  lady  sahib  would  engage  a  cookie."  He 
was  dressed  in  sky-blue  silk  trowsers,  gath- 
ered, a  la  Chinoise^  full  around  the  waist, 
with  a  long  silken  girdle,  the  ends  of  which 
were  very  richly  embroidered.  His  white 
cambric  jacket  fitted  loosely,  and  was  fast- 
ened by  a  multitude  of  tiny  gold  buttons, 
placed  very  near  together,  from  throat  to 
hem,  and  from  wrist  to  elbow.  A  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  from  beneath  which  I 
could  see  the  glossy  black  hair,  braided  and 
tasseled,  hanging  almost  to  his  feet,  stock- 
ings made  of  white  cambric,  and  the  clumsy, 
silk-embroidered  shoes  of  his  country,  com- 
pleted the  quaint  costume,  that  attracted  me 
at  once  by  its  neatness  and  adaptation  to 
that  sultry  clime.  In  one  hand  he  carried 
a  fan,  and  in  the  other  an  account-book,  the 
insignia  of  his  office ;  though  he  looked  far 
more  like  the  perfect  type  of  an  oriental 
gentleman  than  an  aspirant  for  the  office 
of  cook.  But  he  proceeded  at  once,  in  a 
sort  of  mongrel  Anglo-Chinese  dialect,  which 
he  interspersed  with  many  profound  salams 
and  protestations  of  devotion  to  my  inter- 
ests, to  inform  me  that  he  was  a  perfect 
adept  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  culinary 
art;  that  in  English  and  Chinese,  French 
and  American,  Bengal  and  Malay  cookery 
he  was  equally  au  fait ;  and  that  "  if  the 
Amelicane  lady  sahib  would  condescend  to 
accept  him  as  her  servant,  he  would  devote 
to  her  forever  the  varied  talents  and  untiring 
fidelity  that  were  now  laid  at  her  feet,  in 
the  humble  liope  that  she  would  not  reject 
them,  and  send  away  their  possessor  in 
despair."  What  a  speech  for  a  cook  to 
make !  Can  it  be  supposed,  for  a  moment, 
that  I  had  the  heart  to  turn  away  from 
so  rare  a  combination  of  all  the  excel- 
lences that  could  be  desired  in  the  head  of 
our  domestic  menage?  If  I  had  thought 
of  permitting  such  a  Godsend  to  go  un- 
appropriated, the  Celestial's  long,  low  sa- 
lam— made  by  placing  his  joined  hands 
over  his  heart  and  then  bendmg  his  whole 
person  forward  till  his  head  nearly  reached 
his  knees — would  surely  have  caused  me  to 
relent.  But  I  was  only  too  glad  to  veil  my 
own  deficiencies  as  a  novice  housekeeper 
behind  such  marvelous  skill  as  my  new  ac- 


quaintance professed;  and,  feeling  assured 
that  if  he  could  work  only  half  as  well  as 
he  could  talk,  I  should  possess  a  rare  treas- 
ure in  my  head  cook,  I  engaged  him, 
without  hesitation,  to  come  to  us  on  the 
following  morning.  As  he  bowed  himself 
out,  I  drew  a  sigh  of  relief  that  my  dreaded 
mountain  had  been  only  a  mole-hill  after 
ail,  and  the  knotty  question  that  had  given 
me  such  a  world  of  trouble  in  anticipation 
had  been  so  easily  disposed  of.  But  my  self- 
congratulation  was  of  short  duration,  for,  as 
the   Celestial  passed   out,   our  friend  Dr. 

J entered,  his  beaming  face  fairly  aglow 

with  fun. 

"  So,  so ! "  he  said.  "  You  have  had  an 
application  for  the  post  of  honor  in  your 
household.  I  knew  Chek  Sail  would  call, 
as  he  always  does  on  every  new-comer, 
and  I  meant  to  warn  you  against  him.  He 
will,  no  doubt,  seek  to  entertain  you  widi  a 
description  of  his  varied  accomplishments, 
but  I  caution  you  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him.  Of  course  you  did  not  engage 
him  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  was  my  reply.  "Bot 
what  is  the  trouble  about  him  ?  I  like  his 
looks,  and  he  certainly  promises  fairly.  1 
was  just  thinking  what  a  rare  treasure  had 
come  to  me,  without  even  the  seeking." 

"  A  treasure  indeed,"  said  the  Doctor— 
"  if  possession  were  identical  with  profo- 
sion,  and  promises  were  always  faithfoD/ 
kept.  But  this  man  will  leave  you  the  mo- 
ment you  presume  to  give  an  order  in  your 
own  house.  He  has  always  acted  so  widi 
every  family  that  employed  him,  seldom 
remaining  a  week — ^never,  I  think,  an  en- 
tire month — with  any.  So  you  had  better 
send  him  word  that  you  have  made  odiff 
arrangements,  and  I  will  see  what  cao  be 
done." 

"  Impossible,"  I  replied.  "  My  word  is 
given,  and  there  is  nothing  for  me  to 
do  but  to  bear  heroically  whatever  die 
frowning  heavens  shall  decree." 

An  ominous  shake  of  the  head  was  mf 
friend's  only  reply  as  he  left  me  to  ponder, 
now  that  it  was  too  late,  the  consequences 
of  my  foolish  haste.  I  could  have  cried 
with  mortification  at  the  dilemma  into 
which  my  precipitancy  had  plunged  me. 
But  it  was  of  no  use.  The  dreaded  Celes- 
tial must  come,  that  was  clear ;  and  I  couki 
only  promise  myself  that  the  next  time  I 
would  be  more  cautious.  The  next  morn- 
ing, bright  and  early,  Chek  Sail  came,  ^ 
three  hours  in  advance  of  the  appointed 
time.      Having  given   no  orders  for  the 
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morning  meal  at  home,  we  had  expected  to 
breakfast  with  a  neighbor ;  but,  on  entering 
our  own  drawing-rooms  at  nine  o'clock,  our 
cook-elect  made  his  appearance  from  the 
piazza,  where  he  had  been  watching  for 
our  coming.  With  a  profound  salam,  he 
informed  us  that  breakfast  was  already 
served,  and  that,  though  the  notice  had 
been  somewhat  brief,  he  ventured  to  hope 
that  this  first  repast  in  our  new  home 
would  not  prove  altogether  unworthy  our 
acceptance.  Savory  odors  were  already 
greeting  us  from  the  open  door  of  the 
pretty  little  breakfast-parlor,  which  was  a 
cheerful,  airy  room,  covered  with  India 
matting,  and  having  long  windows  opening 
to  the  floor,  from  which  were  looped  back 
fresh  muslin  curtains,  revealing  the  beauti- 
ful creepers  and  flowering  shrubs  that  com- 
pletely surrounded  the  verandas  on  the 
four  sides  of  the  house.  On  the  round 
table  in  the  center  of  the  room  was  spread 
a  repast  that  a  king  might  have  feasted  on, 
every  dish  garnished  with  choice  flowers, 
fair,  fresh,  and  fragrant  as  the  morning  it- 
self, while  over  the  table  was  a  hngi^  punkah^ 
pulled  by  a  servant  outside,  and  serving 
the  double  purpose  of  fan  and  fly-brush. 
In  hissing  urns  on  the  side-table  were  such 
tea  and  coflfee  as  are  seldom  seen  this  side 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  while  the  rais- 
ing of  cover  after  cover  revealed  broiled  and 
fricasseed  chicken,  pork-cutlets  served  en 
papUhte^  shrimps,  oysters,  eggs,  omelets, 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  invariable  con- 
comitant of  every  oriental  meal — rice 
and  curry.  Everything  was  perfect,  and, 
deeming  any  interference  with  such  a  jewel 
of  a  cook  wholly  uncalled-for,  I  retired, 
when  breakfast  was  over,  without  vent- 
uring on  a  single  order  for  the  future. 
But  Chek  Sad  followed  me,  apologizing  for 
the  intrusion,  and  asked  for  his  *'  orders  " 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  also  the  number 
of  servants  we  wished  engaged,  the  hours 
for  meals,  and  the  amount  to  be  expended 
daily  at  the  bazaar.  The  next  morning  he 
agam  sought  my  presence  at  the  same  hour, 
gave  an  account  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
previous  day,  and  received  his  funds  and 
orders  for  the  next  And  so  on  every  day, 
as  the  weeks  grew  into  months,  and  the 
months  to  years— with  never  a  trouble  or 
disturbance  in  our  model  household,  of 
which  my  accomplished  cook  was  the  main- 
spring and  prime  motive  power.  We  had 
never  an  inferior  or  badly  cooked  dish, 
meals  were  served  always  promptly,  every 
room  in  the  house  was  well  kept,  and  our 


servants  all  faithful  and  obliging;  while  I 
sat  all  day  long  in  my  quiet  sanctum,  por- 
ing over  musty  volumes  with  my  quaint 
old  teacher,  and  conning  the  mysteries  of 
"  Kdky  kuky  khky^  with  no  more  concern 
about  the  arrangements  of  my  table  than  if 
I  had  been  boarding  at  the  Saint  Nicholas. 
Can  you  wonder  that  I  prized  my  cook  ? 

On  one  occasion,  we  happened  to  have 
an  unusually  large  party  of  Americans 
assembled  at  Bangkok ;  and  we  decided  to 
"  keep  Thanksgiving  "  after  the  New  Eng- 
land fashion,  and  dine  all  together  as  one 
large  family.  But  who  would  undertake  to 
provide  the  banquet  for  so  many,  was  the 
question.  Rather  exultant  of  the  superior 
qualifications  of  Chek  Sau,  I  petitioned  for 
the  privilege,  which  was  very  readily  ac- 
corded, especially  by  those  before  whose 
mind's  eye  rose  unwelcome  visions  of  in- 
competent servants,  half-prepared  dishes, 
and  the  Herculean  labors  that  in  such  cases 
devolve  on  the  unfortunate  mistress.  So, 
calling  in  my  trusty  Chinese,  I  explained  to 
him  the  manner  of  keeping  "Thanksgiving" 
at  home,  and  expressed  my  desire  that  he 
would  do  his  very  best  to  honor  the  occa- 
sion, and  give  our  friends  a  hospitable 
reception.  By  this  time  I  had  the  language 
at  my  control,  and  could  give  utterance  to 
my  wishes ;  so  Chek  Sau  readily  caught  the 
idea,  and  placing  his  hand  over  his  heart, 
as  he  always  did  when  he  wished  to  express 
his  fidelity  and  devotion,  he  bowed  himself 
out,  while  I  returned  to  my  study.  I  gave 
the  subject  no  further  thought,  well  assured 
that  my  accomplished  Celestial  would  do  all 
that  was  possible  to  be  done,  and  fully 
vindicate  his  right  to  the  appellation  of  the 
"  best  cook  in  the  city." 

The  next  morning  we  attended  early 
church,  and  my  lady  friends  all  retiuned 
with  me  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
At  one,  lunch  was  served — a  dainty  little 
repast  of  tea  and  sherbet,  sandwiches  and 
cake,  at  least  forty  varieties  of  fresh  fruit, 
and  an  incredible  variety  of  sweets.  At 
two,  came  the  invariable  afternoon  sUsta  in 
which  everybody  indulges  in  the  East;  then 
the  bath  and  fresh  toilets  for  the  evening, 
after  which  we  all  went  out  in  our  boats  on 
the  river,  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air ;  and 
at  six  the  gentlemen  joined  us  at  dinner. 
We  were  forty  in  all, — including  the  children 
and  some  English  officers  we  had  invited  to 
dine, — and  a  cheery,  happy  party  we  were 
as  one  could  meet  at  home  or  abroad, 
exiles  though  we  called  ourselves,  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  land  that  %^.n^\v& 
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birth.  When  dinner  was  announced,  I 
really  knew  no  more  of  what  was  to  com- 
pose the  repast  than  did  my  guests,  but 
firm  faith  in  the  ability  of  my  incomparable 
cook  left  no  room  to  fear  that  the  creature 
comfort  of  our  guests  would  not  be  duly  cared 
for.  As  usual,  Chek  Sau,  cambric  jacket, 
gold  buttons  and  all,  was  at  the  sideboard  to 
superintend  the  carving,  having,  as  I  after- 
ward learned,  left  a  brother  cook  (hired  at 
his  own  expense  for  the  occasion)  to  send 
up  such  after  dishes  as  might  be  needed. 
For  the  first  course,  we  had  genuine  oriental 
chowdah,  turtle,  chicken,  and  bird*s-nest 
soups — the  latter  cooked  as  only  a  native- 
born  Celestial  can  prepare  them.  Then  came 
fish  in  many  varieties,  all  dressed  and  sea- 
soned to  suit  the  veriest  epicure.  When 
the  second  course  had  been  removed,  then 
came  really  the  dinner  par  excellence^  con- 
sisting of  boned  ducks,  and  capons  stuffed  a 
la  Bengalee^  pork  and  kid  chops  en  papillote^ 
fricasseed  fowls,  game  of  several  kinds,  stewed 
shrimps,  baked  lobster,  vegetables,  native 
and  foreign,  in  many  varieties,  and  over  and 
above  all,  that  special  delight  of  every 
true-bom  Celestial,  /.  ^.,  pigs  barbecued  a 
la  Chinoise,  standing  on  all  fours,  holding 
huge  lemons  in  their  gaping  jaws,  and  their 
heads  adorned  with  fantastic  flowers  formed 
of  chillies,  salads,  and  celery.  When  these 
had  been  duly  discussed,  everybody  finished 
off  with  a  plate  of  rice  and  curry,  taken  at 
the  conclusion  of  dinner  "  because  it  is  the 
custom,"  just  as  everybody  takes  soup  to  be- 
gin with,  whether  he  wants  it  or  not.  Then 
came  the  massive  dessert — and  such  a  med- 
ley it  was  that  one  would  have  been  puz- 
zled to  know  in  what  quarter  of  the  globe 
he  happened  to  be  dining.  Short  as  was 
the  notice,  Chek  Sati  had  found  time  to 
visit  all  the  ships  in  port,  and  procure  from 
his  brother  cooks  in  English  and  American 
families  whatever  was  rare  and  foreign. 
First  he  gave  us  English  plum-pudding 
with  genuine  cockney  sauce ;  then  pies  made 
from  pumpkin  grown  on  Connecticut  soil ; 
peaches  canned  in  the  Empire  State,  floated 
in  Bangkok  cream ;  crystallized  pears  grown 
in  the  Celestial  Empire  had  found  their 
last  home  on  our  "  barbarian  "  table ;  and 
towering  above  all  was  a  pyramid  of  luscious 
fruit-cake,  to  which  the  good  "  Old  Do- 
minion "  had  contributed  the  flour,  Scotland 
the  butter,  Siam  the  sugar,  classic  Greece 
the  raisins  and  currants,  Spain  the  citron, 
Arabia  the  almonds,  and  Singapore,  the 
fairest  gem  of  the  ocean,  its  many  spices, 
while  the  flowers  that  adorned  the  lofty 


pile  had  been  gathered,  that  morning, 
sparkling  ^ith  dewy  gems,  from  my  own 
fragrant  parterre,  in  this  grand  old  metrop- 
olis of  the  "  sacred  and  great  kingdom  of 
Siam."  The  confectionery,  upon  which  my 
tasteful  and  ingenious  cook  had  lavished 
unsparingly  time  and  skill,  fully  vindicated 
his  assumptions  on  our  first  acquaintance, 
and  proved  the  culinary  arts  of  all  coun- 
tries to  be  equally  familiar  to  him.  Noth- 
ing was  wanting  save  ice-cream,  which, 
under  that  fierce  tropical  sun,  would  have 
been  most  acceptable  of  all.  But  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  ice,  that  was  dearij 
impossible,  we  sipped  our  cool  sherbet  and 
pomegranate-juice,  feasted  on  ripe,  luscious 
fruits,  and  voted  ices  decidedly  unwhole- 
some. 

Dr.  J ,  who  was  one  of  our  guests, 

said  jocularly,  when  we  had  adjourned  to 
the  drawing-room  : 

**  'Tis  said  '  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis 
folly  to  be  wise,'  and  to-day,  for  the  fiist 
time  in  my  life,  I  have  learned  thai  igno- 
rance may  be  a  good  thing.  Certainly 
it  has  served  my  friend  here  a  kind  tum; 
for  had  she  known  Chek  Sau's  antecedents, 
she  would  scarcely  have  employed  him; 
and  had  she  been  a  good  New  England 
housekeeper,  she  assuredly  could  not  haw 
kept  him — ^since  the  very  first  attempt  to 
impart  to  this  accomplished  Celestial  any 
item  of  culinary  lore  would  inevitably 
have  disgusted  and  ultimately  driven  bim 
off.  But  a  novice  in  housekeeping,  who 
knew  nothing  to  teach,  suited  him  exactb, 
and  so  the  whole  machine  works  to  admi- 
ration, and  unquestionably  produces  good 
dinners." 

Shortly  after  Chek  Sau  came  into  our 
service,  he  heard  us  mention  casually,  at 
the  dinner-table,  that  the  day  was  the  anni- 
versary of  our  marriage.  It  was,  of  couisc, 
too  late  then  for  any  special  demonstration 
in  honor  of  the  occasion,  but  on  retiring  we 
found  twin  wreaths  of  white  lilies  twined 
with  ivy  reposing  in  fragrant  beauty  upon 
both  our  pillows,  and  we  readily  guessed 
whose  hand  had  placed  them  there.  The 
faithful  servant  also  made  a  note  of  the 
day,  and  never  afterward,  while  we  re- 
mained in  the  country,  forgot  to  celebrate 
its  return.  At  each  anniversary  our  chairs 
at  the  dining-table  were  wreathed  with  iv>'. 
and  a  crown  of  fragrant  flowers,  or,  rather, 
two  crowns  woven  in  one,  adorned  the  cen- 
ter of  the  board.  AVhether  we  had  company 
or  not,  dinner  on  these  occasions  was  always 
gotten  up  with  extra  care  ;  and  the  aown- 
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ing  glory  of  the  dessert  was  a  huge  pyr- 
amid of  cake — wedding-cake,  Chek  Sau 
said,  and  certainly  a  very  marvel  of  beauty 
and  excellence.  This  cake  was  regularly 
presented  by  our  cook,  with  the  compli- 
ments and  good  wishes  of  the  day,  and  its 
cost  was  never  included  in  the  household 
accounts. 

Once,  on  the  return  of  the  Chinese  New- 
Year,  the  grandest  gala  in  all  the  calendar 
for  John  Chinaman,  Chek  Saii  asked  per- 
mission to  give  us  a  real  Chinese  dinner. 
Nothing  loath  to  test  the  skill  of  our  cook  in 
a  new  line,  we  gladly  consented.     So  the 
viands,  cookery  and  all,  even  the  plates  and 
dishes,  were  genuine  Chinese,  and  all  was 
served  in  Celestial  fashion.      In  the  soup 
line  there  were  clam-cliowdah   and  bird's- 
nest,  lucksar^  or  Chinese  vermicelli,  and  a 
delicate,    fragrant    compound    called  tow- 
gay^   which  is  produced   from    a  sort  of 
bastard  pea,  known  in  the   East  as  gram. 
The    peas,  being   kept  moist    for    a  few 
days,   shoot  forth  their  tiny  sprouts,  and 
then,    when   about    two    inches   or   more 
in   length,  are   gathered  and  compounded 
into  a  soup,  with  the  addition,  I  suppose,  of 
as  many  delicacies  as  the  Frenchman  put 
into   his  stone-soup,  for  our  tow-gay  was 
altogether  too  luscious  ever  to  have  been 
produced    from    pea-sprouts    alone.     The 
second   course  was  fish,  including    many 
varieties  of  shell-fish,  lobster,  turtle,  crabs, 
and    shrimps.      But  that   which   most  at- 
tracted me  in  this  line  was  Xhtpdraug^  or 
•*  knife-fish,"  with  its  long,  round  body  and 
beautiful    silvery  skin,    which    had,    how- 
cver,  all  been  peeled  off,  the  denuded  fish 
securely  rolled  in  banana-leaves,  and  baked 
between  hot  stones.     It  was  very  delicate 
and   nice,  but   we  could  only  taste  it,  as 
&ere  was  such  a  legion  of  other  dainties 
demanding  a  like  courtesy.     Boiled  capons 
with  oyster-sauce,  turtle-steaks,  roast  pork, 
venison,  and  rice-birds  variously  cooked, 
and   a  ragdut  of  sharks'   fins  came  next, 
served   with    egg-plant,    onions,   tara-root, 
yams,  radishes,    greens,    and    rice.      The 
curry,  on  this  occasion,  was  composed  of 
Hche-de-meTy  or  sea-slug !     I  did  not  taste 
it,  savory,  golden-hued,  and  tempting  as  it 
looked.     How  could  I,  under  such  a  name  ? 
But    had    Chek    Sau  ever     dreamed   of 
either  name  or  dish  exciting  disgust,  he 
would  certainly  never  have  placed  it  before 
us.    Among  his  countrymen  the  biche-de- 
mer  is  esteemed  a  rare  delicacy,  and,  as 
such,  he  had  selected  it  on  this  occasion. 
**jDe gustUms  non  est disputandum,^  and  why 


is  not  a  sea-slug  as  fit  to  be  eaten  as  an 
oyster,  and  a  rat  or  dog  as  the  swine,  the 
most  filthy  of  all  filthy  brutes  ?  Our  little 
feast  h  la  Chinoise  wound  up  with  tea, 
served  in  tiny  tea-pots  and  cups  that  held 
about  half  a  wine-glass,  used  without  either 
spoon  or  saucer,  and  the  tea  without  sugar 
or  cream.  So  orientals  always  take  it ;  but 
they  eat  cakes  and  sweetmeats  with  their  tea, 
and  we  had  several  courses  of  fruits  and 
confections  served  with  ours.  Among  them 
were  oranges  pressed  and  dried  like  figs, 
preserved  nutmegs,  and  a  beautiful  trans- 
parent jelly  made  of  sea- weed,  or  agar-agar ^ 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Malays. 

One  day,  when  somebody's  age  hap- 
pened to  be  spoken  of,  Chek  Sau  remarked 
that  he  could  never  guess  the  age  of  foreign- 
ers— ladies  especially — they  all  looked  so 
much  alike.  The  fact  was  that  he  had 
seen  only  very  young  foreign  ladies,  and 
could  scarcely  imagine  how  those  of  mature 
years  would  appear.  When  I  asked  him 
how  old  he  thought  I  was,  he  would  not 
venture  a  guess ;  but  when  I  told  him  that 
I  should  be  eighteen  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
next  month,  he  exclaimed,  with  surprise: 
"  'Why,  I  did  not  think  you  were  near  that 
old !  You  seem  to  me  so  very  young — 
almost  like  a  litde  girl."  He  was  evidently 
sorry  for  the  discovery  he  had  made,  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  thought  me  already  un 
peu passS^  perhaps  fearing  that  the  increase 
of  years  might  bring  a  desire  on  my  part  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government  and  usher 
in  such  an  era  of  discord  as  would  compel 
him  to  resign.  However,  his  fidelity  was 
proof  against  even  the  discovery  of  my 
eighteen  years  of  age,  that  had  at  first  so 
astounded  him;  for,  when  my  birthday 
came  around,  though  it  had  not  been  again 
spoken  of,  and  I  supposed  Chek  Sau  had 
forgotten  it,  we  found  the  dining-room  dec- 
orated with  wreaths  and  arches  of  evergreen, 
and  choice  bouquets  of  cape-jessamine  and 
magnolia  all  over  the  house.  In  the 
evening  the  table  was  brilliantly  lighted 
with  wax-tapers,  we  had  a  grand  dinner, 
and  one  of  Chek  SaiVs  most  tasteful  des- 
serts. And  so  every  time  the  anniversary 
came  around,  my  husband's  birthdays  being 
always  celebrated  in  the  same  way,  and 
without  even  a  suggestion  on  our  part. 

^Vhen  our  first  baby  came  to  us,  Chek 
Sau  overwhelmed  my  husband  with  con- 
gratulations, illuminated  the  house,  and 
would  have  made  a  grand  feast  in  honor 
of  this  first-bom  son  of  the  house.  As  the 
little  one  grew,  our  cook  was  nevei  ^t-ax^j 
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of  watching  him,  tossing  the  baby  form  in 
his  strong  arms,  or  twining  the  sofl  golden 
curls  about  his  tawny  fingers.  Had  our 
darling  chanced  to  be  a  girl,  how  Chek 
Sau  would  have  pitied  us,  instead  of  con- 
gratulating! But  this  son,  he  said,  was  an 
omen  of  good. 

So  sped  the  years,  under  the  peaceful  ad- 
ministration of  this  faithful  servant,  render- 
ing our  home  in  that  foreign  land  so  pleasant, 
and  saving  my  inexperienced  youth  from 
the  manifold  cares  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  my  portion.  I  seldom  had  a  special 
interview  with  my  cook  more  than  once  a 
day,  and  that  was  immediately  after  break- 
fast, when  he  came  for  his  orders  and 
funds  for  twenty-four  hours.  But  if  I 
chanced,  in  any  emergency,  to  call  for 
him  at  other  times,  he  promptly  answered 
the  summons,  arrayed  in  the  spotless  jacket, 
silk  trowsers,  and  embroidered  girdle,  his 
whole  appearance  neat  and  tasteful,  as  if 
he  were  just  starting  for  a  festival,  instead 
of  being  buried  in  the  mystic  rites  of  the 
cuisifu.  If  we  expected  never  so  large  a 
company  of  guests,  I  had  only  to  notify 
our  incomparable  cook  of  the  number,  and 
all  was  sure  to  be  comme  ilfaut;  or,  if  they 
came  in  unexpectedly,  just  at  lunch  or 
dinner  time,  Chek  Sau's  ready  invention 
devised  sometliing ;  so  that  I  was  never,  in 
a  single  instance,  put  to  the  blush  for  my 
housekeeping — if  mine  it  were  when  I 
was  only  the  recipient,  not  the  provider,  of 
its  many  comforts.  But  highly  as  we  prized 
our  cook,  it  was  not  until  a  season  of  afflic- 
tion came  that  we  fully  realized  his  priceless 
value.  My  husband  and  myself  were  both 
stricken  down  with  fever  at  the  same  time, 
and  lay  in  helpless  agony,  in  separate  apart- 
ments, neither  knowing  of  the  other's  ill- 
ness. From  the  first  we  were  both  very 
ill — alarmingly  so,  the  doctor  said;  and 
but  for  the  untiring  devotion  of  our  noble 
cook,  probably  neither  would  have  recov- 
ered. By  his  ever-watchful  care,  every 
footfall  was  hushed,  rooms  were  darkened, 
servants  kept  out  of  the  house,  while  Chek 
Sau  himself  assumed  their  duties ;  all  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  near  our  apartments  was 
prohibited,  and  day  and  night  this  humble 
friend  hovered  about  my  husband's  bed, 
soothing,  nursing,  tending,  as  a  loving 
mother  would  her  tender  babe.  He  had 
brought  his  young  wife  around  to  nurse  our 
little  one,  and  she  was  also  the  ministering 
angel  of  my  sick-room.  When  the  fever 
left  my  husband,  he  did  not  seem  to  rally 
from  its  effects,  and  the  physician  said  he 


must  have  change  of  air.  Nothing  else 
could  save  him,  and  he  must  go  down  on 
shipboard,  outside  the  bar,  for  the  benefit 
of  salt  air  and  bathing.  But  how  could  be 
go,  in  his  weak,  almost  helpless,  state?  1 
was  still  so  weak  that  I  should  have  been 
only  an  incumbrance;  yet  I  should  hare 
gone  had  not  Chek  Sau  volunteered  his 
services  to  take  care  of  my  husband,  while 
his  wife  remained  with  me.  And  so  it  was 
arranged:  Chek  Sau  went  to  the  ship, 
watched  over  the  invalid,  nursed  him  back 
to  life,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  brought 
him  home  in  three  weeks,  well.  Then  Ab 
faithful  servant  resumed  his  duties  in  the 
household,  preparing  all  manner  of  dainties 
to  tempt  invalid  appetites,  replacing  disar- 
ranged furniture,  and  bringing  order  out  of 
confusion,  till  everything  was  again  in  its 
old  routine. 

A  year  or  two  later  we  had  occasion  to 
visit  Singapore,  and,  as  we  expected  to  be 
absent  some  months,  an  American  famOy 
at  Bangkok  begged  the  privilege  of  hiring 
Chek  Sau  in  our  absence.  Somewhat  re- 
luctantly he  consented  to  go ;  but  we  were 
scarcely  domiciled  in  Singapore  before  we 
learned  that  the  arrangement  had  £dlen 
through,  and  that  our  cook,  having  retired 
in  disgust,  positively  refused  to  accept 
another  situation.     This   reminded  us  of 

what  Dr.  J had  formerly  said,  and  we 

were  more  than  ever  curious  to  leara  wbjr 
this  man  would  serve  us  so  faithfully,  aod, 
apparently,  no  one  else,  at  all.  On  our 
return,  Chek  Sau  met  us  at  the  landing— 
the  first  to  welcome  us  home.  During  tf»c 
next  day,  he  went  from  room  to  room  with 
quiet  dignity,  arranging  everything,— his 
deft  fingers  constandy  busy,  and  his  broad 
face  absolutely  radiant  with  smiles.  He 
was  evidently  glad  to  be  at  his  old  post 
again,  but  made  no  allusion  to  the  recefit 
experiment.  At  length,  my  impatience  to 
solve  the  problem  of  our  cook's  unaccount- 
able preferences  led  me  to  broach  the 
subject,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  men- 
tioned what  Dr.  J had  said  of  his  never 

remaining  a  month  in  any  family.  Sflent, 
and  evidently  amused,  Chek  Saii  listened 
to  the  end,  and  then  said : 

"  It  is  every  word  true,  my  lady,  yet  I  do 
not  think  the  fault  was  mine,  though  I 
always  retired  voluntarily,  and  usually  with- 
out assigning  a  reason.  But  knowing  mT 
proficiency  in  the  art  to  which  my  life  ^ 
been  devoted,  I  could  never  consent  to  be 
instructed  by  those  who  bad  not  acquired 
even  the  first  letter  of  its  alphabet    Surely. 
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after  nearly  forty  years  of  study  and  prac- 
tice in  my  profession,  I  do  not  need  to  be 
iDStructed  how  to  compound  a  syllabub,  or 
the  requisite  quantity  of  butter  or  spices 
to  be  used  in  a  pudding.  I  am  always 
willing  to  be  told  whcU  to  do,  but  never 
how  to  execute  the  order — especially  when, 
in  that  department,  I  happen  to  know  far 
more  than  my  teachers.  Most  of  those  I 
have  attempted  to  serve  disgusted  me  by 
such  interference ;  and  had  I  followed  their 
directions,  every  dish  would  have  been 
spoiled  and  my  reputation  tarnished.  So 
I  left,  of  course.  But  I  saw  the  very  day  I 
came  to  you  that  I  was  trusted,  that  you 
recognized  my  ability,  and  relied  on  my 
fidelity  to  do  what  I  had  undertaken,  and 
you  left  me  without  interference  to  manage 
the  department  committed  to  my  charge.  I 
was  grateful  for  this  confidence ;  it  has  de- 
veloped my  talents,  increased  my  skill,  and 
attached  me  forever  to  your  interests.  If 
my  honored  lady  is  still  satisfied  with  these 
humble  services,  no  effort  on  my  part  shall 
ever  be  wanting  to  meet  her  approval." 

With  these  words,  accompanied  by  a  per- 
fect volley  of  salams,  my  cook  bowed 
himself  out,  leaving  me  to  ponder  in  im- 
measurable surprise  his  strange  speech — 
so  marvelous  a  compound  of  self-apprecia- 
tion and  jealousy  for  his  art.  Several  years 
passed — years  laden  with  the  inevitable 
chances  and  changes  from  which  no  earthly 
lot  is  exempt ;  but  they  brought  no  shadow 
of  change  in  the  fidelity  of  our  tried  and 
trusted  servant.  Then  came  the  preparations 
for  our  final  departure  from  Siam — an  event 
watched  and  waited  for  by  Chek  Sau  in 
silent  abstraction.  During  the  last  days 
his  eyes  looked  heavy  with  unshed  tears, 
and  often  I  saw  his  hand  drawn  hastily 
across  the  bronzed  cheek,  if  I  came  upon 
him  suddenly,  while  he  packed  and  ar- 
langed  the  baggage  for  our  long  journey. 
The  day  of  the  departure,  he  followed  us 
to  the  wharf,  handed  our  baby-boys,  one 
after  the  other,  into  the  boat,  where  he  had 
already  bestowed  his  parting  presents  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  confectionery ;  and  then 
with  tremulous  voice  bade  us  adieu,  wish- 
ing us  "a  safe  and  prosperous  voyage,  a 
joyous  reunion  with  all  our  friendb,  and, 
above  all,  a  speedy  return  to  Siam." 

I  have  entered  thus  into  details  to  show 
how  warmly  attached  to  their  employers 
Aese  oriental  servants  become,  if  trusted 


and  treated  with  due  consideration,  and 
also  the  wisdom,  in  dealing  with  them,  of 
"letting  well  enough  alone."  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  Chinese,  when 
skillfully  managed,  make  the  most  capable, 
intelligent,  and  reliable  servants  in  the 
world,  not  excepting  even  the  thorough- 
bred domestics  of  the  "Old  Dominion," 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  on  this 
side  the  waters.  A  Chinaman's  powers  of 
imitation  and  adaptation  are  boundless; 
he  can  learn  anything,  and  is  not  afraid  of 
work,  if  thereby  he  may  accumulate  a 
goodly  pile  of  "  Mexican  dollars."  (Paper- 
money  orientals  regard  with  supreme  con- 
tempt.) Nor  does  John  Chinaman  care  a 
baubee  how  many  trades  are  united  in 
one,  if  he  be  only  left  to  fulfill  his  duties  in 
his  own  way.  The  grand  bugbear  of  the 
East,  "  mixed  "  labor,  has  no  terrors  for  him. 
As  cooks,  butlers,  nurses,  washermen,  or 
even  seamstresses,  we  have  in  this  country 
no  class  of  operatives  that  can  begin  to 
compare  with  the  Chinese.  I  have  had 
them  filling  all  these  positions ;  and  know- 
ing them  well — their  dispositions  and  habits 
— I  feel  confident  that  their  introduction 
into  our  families  is  the  greatest  blessing  to 
be  hoped  for  by  American  housewives. 
Let  alone,  the  Celestial  will  serve  his  em- 
ployer faithfully — a  very  prodigy  of  neatness, 
mdustry,  and  honesty ;  but  if  interfered 
with,  he  gets  bewildered,  and  sometimes 
obstinate.  His  work  explained  to  him  when 
he  first  comes,  the  niodus  operafidi  shown 
him,  if  necessary,  the  first  time,  and  then 
the  employ^  left  to  himself,  without  watching 
or  interference,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
there  will  not  be  found  a  single  neglected 
duty  during  the  •  entire  term  of  service, 
whether  it  last  ten  years  or  a  life-time. 
Trusted,  and  kindly  treated  in  the  families 
where  they  are  received,  these  dignified^ 
courtly  orientals  will  soon  inaugiu^te  an 
era  of  restful  peace  scarcely  to  be  conceived 
by  the  households  now  held  in  bondage 
to  poor,  untutored,  slovenly  "  Biddy,"  with 
her  "reign  of  terror"  and  its  attendant  dis- 
cords. What  a  woful  contrast  are  her 
slovenliness  and  irregularities  to  the  cheery 
air  and  deft,  cleanly  ways  of  the  native- 
bom  Celestial ;  and  who,  having  once 
tasted  the  untold  comfort  of  seeing  an  effi- 
cient Chinese  at  the  head  of  his  domes- 
tic mctiage^  could  be  induced  to  lapse  again 
into  "  barbarian,"  /'.  e,  Irish,  misrule ! 


VICTOR   HUGO   AS  A   DRAMATIST. 


In  the  year  1778,  there  was  acted  in 
Paris,  at  the  Th6itre-Fran9ais,  "  Ir^ne,"  the 
last  tragedy  of  Voltaire,  whose  first  play, 
"  CEdipe,"  had  been  brought  out  at  the  sanie 
theater  in  17 18 — sixty  years  before.  On 
March  31st,  at  the  sixth  performance  of 
"  Ir6ne,"  the  aged  author  was  able  to  be 
present,  amid  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  It 
was,  as  it  were,  to  the  yet  living  Voltaire  a 
foretaste  of  literary  immortality,  and  he  was 
much  affected  by  the  demonstrations.  "  You 
smother  me  with  roses,"  he  said,  "  and  kill 
me  with  pleasure." 

In  our  day,  we  have  seen  but  one  sight 
like  unto  this.  On  February  25th,  1880,  at 
the  same  Th^itre-Frangais  where  Voltaire 
was  honored,  was  celebrated  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  first  performance  of  "  Her- 
nani,"  a  play  by  Victor  Hugo.  In  the 
half-century  it  had  been  acted  over  three 
hundred  times  in  that  theater.  The  list  of 
those  present  at  this  semi-centennial  per- 
formance holds  nearly  all  the  notable  names 
of  modem  France.  The  house  was  full  and 
enthusiastic.  After  the  acting  of  "  Hemani," 
the  curtain  drew  up  again  and  discovered 
that  incomparable  company  of  actors,  the 
Com^die-Fran^aise,  grouped  around  a  bust 
of  Victor  Hugo  in  the  center  of  the  stage. 
Then,  from  the  ranks  of  the  performers, 
each  of  whom  was  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  the  character  he  had  acted  in  one  of  the 
poet's  plays,  came  forward  the  chief  actress 
of  tragedy,  and  recited,  in  the  most  musical 
of  voices  and  amid  the  plaudits  of  the 
audience,  the  poem  written  for  the  occasion 
by  one  of  the  foremost  bf  younger  French 
poets — a  poem  which  proclaimed  that  Victor 
Hugo  would  have  long  life  before  he  had 
immortality,  and  which  declared  that  his 
drama  and  Glory  had  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding. 

Voltaire  has  been  dead  only  a  century, 
and  already  the  dust  lies  thick  on  his  dra- 
matic works ;  but  a  hundred  years  is  a  long 
life  for  anything  in  literature.  What  may 
befall  Victor  Hugo's  dramas  in  a  hundred 
years  it  were  vain  to  prophesy.  Shakspere 
has  been  dead  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and 
his  plays  are  as  young  as  the  day  they  were 
bom  :  Victor  Hugo  does  not  lack  par- 
tisans who  declare  him  to  be  of  the  race 
and  lineage  of  Shakspere.  Mr.  Algernon 
Charles  Swinbume,  for  instance,  is  an  Eng- 
lish poet  and  critic  who  cannot  mention  M. 


Hugo's  name  without  dithyrambic  riiap- 
sodies;  and  the  late  Th6ophile  Gautierwasa 
French  poet  and  criric  who,  when  almost  od 
his  death-bed,  told  a  friend  that  if  he  had 
the  ill-fortune  to  find  a  single  line  of  Hugo's 
poor,  he  would  not  dare  to  confess  it  to  him* 
self,  all  alone  in  the  cellar,  without  a  light 
Gautier,  at  least,  had  the  excuse  that  Hugo 
had  been  his  leader  in  a  fierce  fight,  and 
that  it  ill  becomes  a  soldier  to  doubt  the 
captain  who  brought  the  battle  to  an  end. 

It  is  needless  to  tell  again,  and  at  length, 
the  tale  of  the  battle.  It  is  enough  to 
remember  that,  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century,  the  younger 
generation  in  France  began  to  rebel  against 
the  rigid  rules  in  which  all  art  was  restrained 
— especially  all  dramatic  art.  In  combat 
against  classicism,  the  theater  was  the  chief 
battle-ground.  Now,  for  an  assault  on  the 
stage,  Hugo  was  the  best  possible  leader. 
He  was  a  bom  playwright  Although  only 
twenty-five  years  old  when  he  put  forth 
"  Cromwell,"  in  1827,  he  had  already  pub- 
lished two  novels  and  two  volumes  of  poetry. 
Novelist  and  poet  then,  he  has  revealed  him- 
self since  as  critic,  orator,  historian,  and 
satirist ;  but  in  every  disguise  he  shows  his 
strong  native  bent  toward  the  theater.  His 
poems  are  often  but  the  lyric  setting  of  a 
dramatic  motive;  his  novels  are  but  plays 
told  in  narrative,  instead  of  put  upon  the 
stage.  All  the  elements  of  the  play  are  to 
be  found  in  the  novel, — situations,  scenery, 
effects,  even  to  the  exit  speeches, — all  are 
there.  No  reader  of  the  "  History  of  a 
Crime"  need  be  reminded  how  dramatic, 
not  to  say  theatrical,  he  can  make  history. 
As  an  orator,  also,  his  stage-training  stands 
him  in  good  stead ;  his  oration  becomes  a 
play  with  only  one  part,  and  he  uses,  as 
best  he  may,  the  scenery  which  chances  to 
surround  him.  In  1 85 1 ,  for  example,  plead- 
ing in  court  against  the  death-penalty,  be 
pointed  to  the  cmcifix  over  the  judgc^s 
head  and  appealed  to  **  that  victim  o[  capi- 
tal punishment."  It  is  in  his  novels,  how- 
ever, that  his  dramatic  instinct  is  most  plainly 
seen.  His  methods  are  those  of  a  mek)- 
dramatist.  He  plans  and  paints  his  scenoy 
himself — and  far  better  than  the  material 
bmsh  of  the  scenic  artist  could  do  it;  and 
he  delights  in  the  violent  contrasts  always 
effective  on  the  stage,  in  the  cut-and-thrust 
repartee  of  the  theater,  and  in  the  sharply 
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outlined  characters  whose  complexity  is  only 
apparent. 

Abundant  proof  of  the  dramatic  tenden- 
cies of  his  youth  are  to  be  found  in  the 
curious  book,  "  Victor  Hugo ;  Raconte  par 
un  T^moin  de  sa  Vie,"  which  is  at  least 
semi-autobiographical.  In  this  we  are  told 
that  he  wrote  a  tragedy — "  Irtara^ne" — at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  an  opera-comique 
— ^**A  Quelque  Chose  Hasard  est  Bon" — 
before  he  was  sixteen.  Between  the  two— 
at  fifteen — ^he  had  written  a  more  elaborate 
tragedy — "Athalie."  The  witness  of  his 
life  tells  us  that  it  was  "  perfectly  regular, 
in  five  acts,  with  unities  of  time  and  place,* 
dream,  confidants,  etc."  At  nineteen  he 
planned  a  play — "Amy  Robsart" — taken 
for  the  most  part  from  "  Kenilworth." 
Seven  years  later  he  gave  it  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Paul  Foucher,  not  thinking  it  fit 
that,  after  the  publication  of  "  Cromwell," 
he  should  borrow  a  subject.  The  play  was 
acted  anonymously  and  hissed.  Hugo  at 
once  came  forward  and  claimed  his  share 
of  the  failure.  None  of  these  early  dra- 
matic attempts  of  M.  Hugo  has  been  pub- 
lished; but  the  witness  of  his  life  prints  in 
full  another  play — "  Inezde  Castro" — written 
at  the  age  of  sixteen, — apparently  just  after 
the  composition  of  the  opSra-comique^  and 
three  years  before  the  adaptation  from  Scott. 

"  Inez  de  Castro "  is  a  remarkable  pro- 
duction for  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  it  has 
never  received  the  attention  it  deserves  from 
critics  of  Hugo's  literary  career.  We  can 
detect  in  this  youthful  sketch  the  germ  of 
his  later  dramatic  work.  Here,  in  fact,  is 
Victor  Hugo,  the  playwright,  in  the  chrysa- 
lis. "  Inez  de  Castro "  is  a  melodrama  in 
three  acts  and  two  interludes.  These  lat- 
ter are  spectacular,  merely,  and  call  for  no 
comment  But  die  three  acts  of  melo- 
drama repay  study.  The  story  of  the  play 
B^^  not  be  told  here  at  length ;  it  has  a 
juvenile  want  of  profundity,  and  it  shows  a 
juvenile  love  of  the  marvelous  and  astound- 
mg.  But  the  effects  are  not  altogether  ex- 
ternal, and  there  is  a  willingness  to  grapple 

*  The  trade-mark  of  a  classicist  trac|ed3r  was  the 
blind  obedience  paid  to  the  Three  Unities.  The 
l^reDch  critics  pretended  to  derive  from  Aristotle  a 
\gew  that  a  dramatic  poem  should  show  one  action 
luippening  in  one  place  in  the  space  of  one  day ; 
tihese  were  Ae  unities  of  action,  place,  and  time.  As 
to  the  unity  of  action,  there  need  be  no  dispute :  a 
ivork  of  art  should  have  a  single  distinct  motive. 
l§ot  both  the  unity  of  time,  which  compelled  the 
barricd  massing  ot  all  the  straggling  incidents  of  a 
ttory  into  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  unity  of  place, 
irhich  forbade  all  change  of  scene, — these  were 
■iMHirdities. 


with  weighty  subjects  not  a  little  charac- 
teristic. Here  are  the  firstlings  of  Hugo's 
theatrical  genius,  and  we  can  see  here  in 
embryo  some  of  his  later  qualities.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Spain,  where  the  poet  had 
passed  part  of  his  wandering  childhood,  and 
there  is  a  lavish  use  of  local  color.  That 
the  young  poet  had  already  broken  with 
the  unity  of  place  is  shown  by  the  frequent 
change  of  scene.  There  is  the  commingling 
of  the  comic  and  the  serious  which,  nine 
years  later,  in  the  "  Cromwell "  preface,  he 
declared  to  be  essential  to  a  proper  dramatic 
presentation  of  life.  The  humor  is  not  grim 
and  grotesque,  as  it  became  in  some  of  his 
later  plays,  but  frankly  mirthful.  There  is 
the  use  of  the  prattle  of  little  children  to 
relieve  the  strain  of  tense  emotion — repeated 
half  a  century  later  in  "  Ninety-three."  There 
are  intriguing  officials,  recalling  those  in 
"  Ruy  Bias  " ;  and  there  is  a  liberal  use  of 
spies  and  poison,  recalling  "  Lucr^ce  Bor- 
gia "  and  "  Angelo."  There  are  lyric  inter- 
ludes, and  antitheses,  and  violent  contrasts, 
and  a  seeking  of  startling  effects  by  the 
sudden  disclosure  of  solemn  situations. 
There  is  one  scene  in  the  tomb  of  the  king 
which,  perhaps,  suggested  the  act  of  "  Her- 
nani"  m  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne;  and 
another  in  a  vast  hall,  hung  with  black 
draperies,  and  containing  a  throne  and  a 
scaffold,  around  which  are  grouped  guards 
in  black  and  red,  and  executioners  in  the 
black  robes  of  penitents,  with  torches  in 
their  hands.  This  scene  seemingly  has 
served  as  raw  material  for  one  in  "  Marie 
Tudor,"  and  also,  it  may  be,  for  the  famous 
supper  scene  in  "  Lucrece  Borgia."  And 
last  of  all  there  is  a  ghost,  which  I  am  glad 
to  say  Victor  Hugo  has  made  no  attempt 
to  utilize  in  any  of  his  later  works. 

After  Victor  Hugo  had  begun  to  be 
recognized  as  the  chief  of  a  new  sect,  his 
liking  for  the  stage  prompted  him  to  plan  a 
play  which  should  exemplify  what  the  drama 
of  the  future  ought  to  be.  He  sketched 
out  "Cromwell,"  intending  it  for  Talma, 
who  heartily  approved  of  the  new  principles. 
Unfortunately,  the  great  actor  died,  worn- 
out  with  giving  form  to  the  emptiness  of  the 
plays  he  had  to  act.  Bereft  of  the  one  actor 
who  could  do  justice  to  his  hero,  Hugo 
gave  up  the  thought  of  the  stage,  and  elab- 
orated the  play  until  it  is  well-nigh  as  long 
as  Mr.  Swinburne's  interminable  "Both- 
well."  However,  the  original  acting-play 
remains  visible,  though  imbedded  in  a  mass 
of  superabundant  matter.  Although  the 
scenes  are  unduly  prolonged  and  the  char- 
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acters  developed  at  needless  length,  careful 
cutting  would  make  its  performance  a  pos- 
sibility. It  is  to  be  judged  frankly  as  a  play 
for  the  stage,  and  not  as  that  half-breed 
monstrosity,  a  "play  for  the  closet."  Of 
course,  it  marks  an  immense  advance  on 
the  "  Inez  de  Castro  "  of  nine  years  before ; 
but  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  "  Hemani "  of 
three  years  later.  The  restrictions  of  actual 
stage  representation  are  wholesome  to 
Hugo's  exuberant  genius.  As  a  historical 
drama, "  Cromwell "  is  not  quite  so  accurate 
as  its  author  pretends,  but  it  presents  vividly 
the  superficial  aspects  of  a  man  and  a  time 
still  waiting  for  a  dramatist  who  can  see 
their  great  capabilities.  The  plot,  the  inci- 
dents of  which  are  not  so  closely  serried  as 
in  Hugo's  later  plays,  turns  on  the  Pro- 
tector's intrigues  for  the  crown  he  afterward 
refused.  There  is  the  familiar  use  of  mo- 
ments of  surprise  and  suspense,  and  of 
stage  effects  appealing  to  the  eye  and  the 
ear. 

In  the  first  act,  Rictiard  Cromwell  drops 
into  the  midst  of  the  conspirators  against 
his  father — surprise;  he  accuses  them  of 
treachery  in  drinking  without  him— sus- 
pense;  suddenly  a  trumpet  sounds,  and  a 
crier  orders  open  the  doors  of  the  tavern 
where  all  are  sitting — suspense  again ;  when 
the  doors  are  flung  wide,  we  see  the  pop- 
ulace and  a  company  of  soldiers  and  the 
crier  on  horseback,  who  reads  a  proclama- 
tion of  a  general  fast,  and  commands  the 
closing  of  all  taverns — surprise  again.  A 
somewhat  similar  scene  of  succeeding  sus- 
pense and  surprise  is  to  be  found  m  the 
fourth  act.  The  setting  off  of  the  Round- 
heads against  the  Cavaliers  is  rather  French 
in  its  conception  of  character,  but  none  the 
less  effective.  There  is  real  humor  in  the 
contrast  of  Carr^  the  typical  Puritan,  with 
Lord  Rochester^  the  ideal  courtier ;  and  the 
improbable,  not  to  say  impossible,  disguise 
of  Rochester  as  CromwelVs  Chaplain^  is  fer- 
tile in  scenes  of  pure  comedy.  The  fun, 
light  and  airy  and  graceful  in  Roc/iester, 
gets  a  little  forced  and  farcical  in  Dame 
Guggligay.  The  effort  is  obvious  and  the 
hand  rather  heavy. 

As  Dryden  says:  "They  who  would 
combat  general  authority  with  particular 
opinion  must  first  establish  themselves  a 
reputation  of  understanding  better  than 
other  men."  Now,  "  Cromwell "  was  unact- 
able. Its  preface  irritated  many  and  con- 
verted few.  It  remained  for  Hugo  to  prove 
his  superior  understanding  of  the  stage  by 
his  own  works  acted  on  the  stage.     In  the 


spring  of  1829,  eighteen  months  after  the 
publication  of  "  Cromwell,"  Hugo  was  asked 
to  write  a  play  for  the  Com6die-Fran9aisc 
He  had  two  subjects  in  his  head.    He  chose 
to   write   first  "  Marion    Delorme,"  a  task 
which  took  him  from  June  ist  to  June  24th, 
the  fourth  act  having  been  finished  in  one 
day's  steady  labor.  Accepted  by  the  theater, 
the  play   was  interdicted   by  the  censors. 
Hugo  at  once  turned  to  his  second  subject, 
and  in    three   weeks    he    had    completed 
"  Hemani."     It  is  a  coincidence  that  Vol- 
taire wrote  "  Zaire,"  much  his  best  tragedy, 
in  just  the  same  space  of  time  that  Hugo 
took  to  write  "  Hemani,"  his  most  popular 
play. 

In  explanation  of  this  wondrous  un- 
provisation, — for  "  Hemani "  is  a  pby  in 
five  acts  of  full  length, — one  may  venture 
to  suggest  that  the  plot  had  been  slowly 
matured  in  the  author's  head,  the  situations 
had  linked  themselves  together  in  order,  and 
that,  when  the  poet  sat  down  at  his  de^  he 
had  but  to  clothe  his  conceptions  with  verse. 
To  him  this  was  a  task  of  no  difficulty,  for 
Hugo  has  superabundantly  the  gift  of  met- 
rical speech,  his  vocabulary  is  surpassin^y 
rich,  and  he  has  lyric  melody  at  his  beck  and 
call.  His  muse  responded  nobly.  In  no 
other  play  of  Hugo's  is  the  verse  finer  or 
firmer.  The  lumbering  and  jingling  rhymed 
Alexandrine  is  not  the  best  meter  for  dra- 
matic poetry ;  it  is  not  even  a  good  meter; 
but  it  is  here  handled  by  a  master  of  verse. 
Though  no  carelessness  betrays  the  impro- 
vising, the  verse  retains  the  rush  and  impetus 
of  its  making.  The  whole  work  is  fiil  rf 
the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youth. 

Although  the  French  cannot  be  accused 
of  taking  their  pleasure  sadly,  the  first  per- 
formance of  any  important  play  at  the 
national  theater  is  a  solemnity.  The  pro- 
duction of  "Hernani,"  at  the  Thdto- 
Frangais,  on  the  evening  of  February  25th, 
1830,  was  a  national  event  Space  fiukto 
tell  again  the  oft-told  story  of  that  night 
It  was  the  first  pitched  battle  between  the 
Classicists  and  the  Romanticists.  The  pit 
was  filled  with  bands  of  young  artists  of  all 
kinds,  who  had  volunteered  in  place  of  the 
salaried  applauders  of  the  theater,  and  who 
were  admitted  on  the  presentation  of  a 
special  ticket — the  word  fuerro  (^nish 
for  iron)  stamped  in  a  bold  handwxitiog 
on  a  little  slip  of  red  paper.  Chief  among 
these  young  enthusiasts  was  Tbfophil^ 
Gautier,  resplendent  in  a  flaming  oinisco 
waistcoat.  With  the  first  line,  tl^  conflict 
broke  out.    The  hisses  of  the  conservitiiits 
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were  met  by  the  plaudits  of  the  reformers. 
Phrases  which  now  pass  without  notice 
were  then  jeered  and  hooted.  Extra-haz- 
ardous expressions  were  cheered  before  they 
were  fairly  out  of  the  actors'  mouths.  When 
the  curtain  fell,  the  victory  lay  with  the 
young  author.  But  the  end  was  not  yet. 
The  fight  was  renewed  with  the  same  bit- 
terness at  every  performance.  Speeches, 
roughly  received  one  night,  were  raptur- 
ously applauded  the  next.  A  scene,  lost 
by  the  Romanticists  to-day,  was  taken  by 
assault  to-morrow.  At  last  there  was  not 
one  single  line  in  the  whole  five  acts  which, 
at  one  time  or  another,  had  not  been  hissed. 
The  theater  was  crowded  night  after  night. 
The  excitement  was  not  confined  to  the 
capital,  and  provincial  towns  echoed  the 
ammated  discussions  of  Paris.  At  Tou- 
louse, a  quarrel  about  "  Hemani "  led  to  a 
duel,  in  which  a  young  man  was  killed. 

It  was  the  position  of  the  play  as  a  mani- 
festo, and  not  its  merits,  remarkable  as  they 
were,  which  called  forth  such  demonstra- 
tions. Yet  it  needs  no  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  works  then  holding  the  stage  in 
France  to  understand  that  a  play  as  fresh 
and  as  fiill  of  force  as  '*  Hemani ''  would 
make  a  strong  impression.  The  rapid  rush 
of  its  action  carries  the  spectator  off  his 
feet;  the  lyric  fervor  of  its  language  is 
intoxicating ;  and  it  is  only  a  sober  second 
thought  which  lets  us  see  the  weak  points 
of  the  piece.  If  this  is  its  effect  now, 
when  the  play  has  no  longer  the  charm  of 
novelty, — ^when,  indeed,  its  startiing  innova- 
tions have  been  worn  threadbare  in  the 
service  of  second-rate  and  often  clumsy 
followers, — we  may  guess  what  its  effect 
was  then  on  the  ardent  generation  of  1830, 
surfeited  with  the  sickly  inanities  of  the 
self-styled  Classic  school.  Whatever  we 
tnay  now  think  of  Dana  Sol  and  her  three 
bvers,  the  young  artists  of  half  a  century 
igo  took  them  for  types  of  a  dramatic 
renascence.  What  we  do  now  think  of 
jiem  is  that  all  four  characters,  although 
lull  of  movement  and  rich  in  color,  are 
lollow  and  without  real  life.  They  live, 
nove,  and  have  their  being  in  a  world  that 
lever  was ;  in  brief,  they  are  operatic  impos- 
abilities,  ruled  by  an  inexorable  fate  and  the 
inn  hand  of  the  author,  who  has  decided 
m  ending  a  picturesque  play  with  a  pa- 
retic situation. 

The  plot  may  be  recalled  briefly.  Ruy 
^mez  mtends  to  marry  his  niece,  Dom 
SSff/,  who,  however,  loves  a  mysterious  ban- 
lit,  Hemani — own  brother  to  Lord  Byron's 


"  Giaour."  The  King  of  Spain  also  loves 
Dona  Soi^  and  bears  her  away  with  him. 
Hemani  owes  his  life  to  Ruy  Gomet^  to 
whom  he  ^ves  his  hunting-horn,  agreeing  to 
take  that  life  himself  whenever  he  hears  the 
horn ;  and  then  Ruy  Gomez  and  Hemani^ 
for  revenge,  join  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
King.  But  Don  Carlos^  the  King  of  Spain, 
is  elected  Roman  Emperor,  and  he  surprises 
the  conspirators.  Changed  by  his  higher 
office,  he  pardons.  Hemani  is  restored  to 
all  his  rank  and  titles,  and  Dona  So/  is 
wedded  to  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  mar- 
riage feast  comes  the  sound  of  the  horn; 
Ruy  Gomez  is  implacable;  Hemani  has 
sworn  to  die ;  and  his  poison  serves  also  for 
his  bride.  "  Castilian  Honor,"  the  sub-title 
of  the  play,  seems  a  very  queer  thing  when 
we  consider  this  story  in  cold  blood.  For 
the  plot  not  to  look  ludicrous,  one  must  be 
almost  as  hasty  and  hot-headed  as  the  hero 
himself.  And  the  incidents  are  as  like  each 
other  as  the  whole  play  is  unlike  life.  As 
an  English  critic  has  remarked,  every  act 
ends  with  somebody  sparing  the  life  of 
somebody  else,  save  the  last,  in  which  all 
the  chief  characters,  except  Charles  K,  die 
together.  The  catastrophe,  although  it  is 
the  logical  sum  total  of  the  situations,  would 
be  revolting  if  it  were  not  so  extravagant. 
The  lugubrious  tooting  of  the  horn  it  was 
that  Goethe,  doubtless,  had  in  mind  when 
he  called  "Hemani"  "an  absurd  com- 
position." 

But  to  detect  these  demerits  takes  after- 
thought. While  the  play  is  acting  before 
us,  we  are  under  the  spell ;  we  are  moved, 
thrilled,  excited.  The  pleasure  it  gives  is 
not  of  the  highest  kind  intellectually,  if, 
indeed,  it  may  be  termed  intellectual  at  all ; 
but  as  to  the  amount  of  pleasure  it  gives, 
there  can  be  no  question.  The  quality  of 
its  power  may  be  doubted,  never  the  quan- 
tity. It  is  a  very  interesting  play — melo- 
dramatic in  its  motive,  poetic  in  its  lan- 
guage, and  picturesque  at  all  times. 

The  same  phrase  describes  fairly  enough 
"  Marion  Delorme,"  and  "  Le  Roi  s' Amuse," 
which  followed  "  Hemani "  upon  the  stage. 
"  Marion  Delorme,"  forbidden  by  the  Bour- 
bon censors,  waited  a  few  months  till  the 
revolution  of  1830  overtumed  the  Bourbon 
throne ;  and  then,  in  a  few  months  more,  on 
August  II,  183 1,  it  was  brought  out  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  Theater.  It  was  received 
with  the  same  outburst  of  contending  preju- 
dices and  preferences  which  had  been  let 
loose  upon  "  Hemani."  To  my  mind,  it  is 
a  better  play  than  its  predecessor  ovv.  t!ckft 
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boards.  To  the  full  as  moving  and  as 
picturesque,  it  bears  study  better.  For  one 
thingy  it  mingles  humor  and  passion  far 
more  skillfully.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  called 
the  only  one  of  Hugo's  plays  which  fulfills 
the  conditions  of  the  new  drama,  as  laid 
down  by  the  author  in  the  preface  to 
**  Cromwell."  And  from  this  freer  use  of 
humor  results  a  great  superiority  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  character.  In  no  other  play 
of  Hugo's  are  the  characters  as  natural  as 
in  "  Marion  Delorme."  They  are  not  mere 
profile  masks  set  in  motion  to  face  each 
other  m  a  given  situation.  Louis  XIIL  and 
Saverny  are  real  flesh  and  blood.  The  King 
is  a  royally  well-conceived  character.  Hugo 
brings  before  us,  by  a  few  Hght  and  humor- 
ous touches,  the  feeble,  melancholy,  pious, 
moral>  fearful,  restive,  and  helpless  monarch, 
chafing  under  the  iron  curb  of  his  red  ruler, 
and  yet  inert  in  self-assertion.  True  to  his- 
tory or  not,  the  portrait  is  true  to  itself — 
which  is  of  greater  importance  in  dramatic 
as  in  other  art.  The  scene  between  Louis 
and  his  solemn  jester,  who  seeks  to  gain  his 
end  by  playing  on  the  King's  failings,  is  in 
the  true  comedy  vein,  and  would  greatly  sur- 
prise those  who,  knowing  only  Hugo's  later 
works,  say  that  he  does  not  know  what  hu- 
mor is.  Saverny  is  a  figure  filled  in  with  a 
few  easy  strokes  of  an  airy  fancy;  he  is 
the  embodiment  of  light-hearted  grace  and 
true-hearted  honor.  He  is  a  young  fellow 
who  wears  feathers  in  his  cap,  it  is  true,  but 
he  bears  down  in  his  heart  the  motto  of  his 
order, — ^'^ Noblesse  oblige y' — and  he  acts  up 
to  it  when  time  serves.  His  is  a  poetic 
portrait  of  a  characteristic  Frenchman,  with 
the  national  quality  of  style  and  a  capa- 
bility for  lofty  sacrifice.  There  is  true 
comedy,  again,  in  his  attitude  when  his 
friend  De  Brichanteau  tries  to  console  Sav- 
emfs  uncle  for  his  supposed  death,  by 
pointing  out  his  faults  and  dwelling  on 
them  at  length,  until  at  last  Saverny  revolts. 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  slighdy  too  epigram- 
matic emphasis  in  the  final  self-possession 
of  Saverny^  which  lets  him  coolly  point  out 
three  mistakes  in  the  spelling  of  his  own 
death-warrant.  Emphasis  and  epigram,  how- 
ever, are  kept  more  subordinate  in  "  Marion 
Delorme"  than  in  any  other  of  Hugo's  plays. 
Marion  Delorme^  the  heroine,  and  Didier^ 
the  hero,  are  simpler  figures,  and  more  like 
those  to  be  found  in  the  "  Hemani."  Didier 
is  another  brother  of  the  giaour — mysteri- 
ous, melancholic,  misanthropic.  Like  Her- 
nani^  he  is  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  has  great  capacity  for  suffiering. 


Marion  Delomie  is  one  of  the  flair  and 
fragile  beauties  who  has  come  down  to  us 
firom  history,  leaving  her  character  behind  l^r. 

In  the  next  piece, — "  Le  Roi  s' Amuse,"— 
the  protagonist  is  the  court-fool,  TViboukt^ 
the  jester  of  Francis  I.  of  France.    This  play 
was  brought  out  at  the  Theitre-Fran^ais, 
in  Paris,  one  evening  in  November,  1832. 
Before  the  first-night  audience  it  failed,  and 
it  had  no  chance  of  recovery,  for,  the  next 
morning,  the  Government  forbade  the  per- 
formance of  the  play  on  the  ground  that  it 
libeled  Francis  I.     So  "  Le  Roi  s'Amuse" 
has  had  but  one  performance,  and  yet  the 
plot  of  no  play  of  Hugo's  is  so  well  knoH-n 
out  of  France,  for  it  served  Verdi  as  the 
libretto  of  "  Rigoletto."     Space  fails  to  con- 
sider it  here  in  detail.     In  form  and  spirit  it 
does  not  differ  from  "  Hemani "  or  "  Marion 
Delorme,"  although   it  rises   to   a  greater 
height  of  passion  than  they.     If  any  one 
wishes  to  see  how  a  strong  story  can  be 
watered  into  symmetrical  sentimentality,  he 
may  take  up  the  "  Fool's   Revenge,"— a 
drama  in  three  acts,  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,— 
just  after  putting  down  "  Le  Roi  s'Arausc." 
The  essential  tragedy  of  the  motive  is  weak- 
ened to  a  triumph  of  virtue  and  conversion 
of  the  vice.     The  desperation  and  death 
which  are  the  vitals  of  the  French  play, 
are  in  the  English  anodyned  for  the  sake 
of  the  conventional  happy  ending. 

Now  we  come  to  a  curious  change  of  man- 
ner. "  Le  Roi  s'Amuse,"  "  Marion  Delorme," 
and  "  Hemani "  are  all  written  in  a  rich  and 
ample  verse,  full  of  fire  and  color;  but  die 
three  plays  which  followed — ^**  Lucr^  Bor- 
gia," "  Marie  Tudor,"  and  "Angelo  "—are  in 
prose ;  and  the  effect  of  the  change  of  medium 
is  most  surprising.  Of  course  verse  is  not  al- 
ways poetry,  and  prose  may  aim  as  high  and 
be  as  lofty  as  verse ;  but  in  Hugo's  case  die 
giving  up  of  verse  seems  like  a  giving  up  of 
poetry.  The  elevation,  the  glow,  and  die 
grace  of  "  Hemani "  are  all  lacking  in  "  Lu- 
cr^ce  Borgia "  and  its  two  companions  in 
prose.  There  is  no  falling  ofif  in  the  ingenuity 
of  invention,  or  in  the  constructive  skill  of  die 
author ;  but  the  plays  in  prose  seem  sc»ll^ 
how  on  a  much  lower  level  than  those  in 
verse;  and  this  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  meter  Hugo  used,  the  rhymed  Alexan- 
drine, is  hopelessly  unfit  for  the  quick  woA 
of  the  stage.  Before  Mr.  Matthew  AmoMr 
Stendhal*  had  dwelt  on  the  insuffidence  of 

*  **  Les  vers  italiens  et  anglais  permettent  de  toot 
dire ;  le  vers  Alexandrin  seal,  (ait  pour  one  ooif 
d^daigneuse,  en  a  tous  les  ridicules."  {R»dm  ^ 
Skakspertf  p.  36,  note.) 
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the  Alexandrine  for  high  poetry.  The  jiggi- 
ness  of  the  meter,  and  the  alternating  pairs 
of  male  and  female  rhymes,  are  fatal  to  con- 
tinued elevation  of  thought.  Shakspere  and 
Dante  could  not  have  been  sublime  in  Alex- 
andrines ;  yet  the  meter  has  a  certain  fitness 
to  the  French  intellect — to  its  love  of  order 
and  balance ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  the  recog- 
nized and  regular  meter  of  the  higher  thea- 
ter; so  a  French  dramatist  must  needs  make 
the  best  of  it.  Victor  Hugo  is  a  master  in 
versification;  it  has  no  mysteries  for  him, 
and  in  his  hands  even  the  stubborn  Alex- 
andrine is  bent  to  his  bidding ;  so,  when  he 
drops  verse,  he  gives  up  a  great  advantage. 
His  plays  in  verse  may  pass  for  poetic 
dramas,  but  his  plays  in  prose  are  of  a  truth 
prosaic. 

A  garment  of  verse  veils  "  Hemani "  and 
"  Marion  Delorme,"  but  "  Lucr^ce  Borgia  " 
and  "  Marie  Tudor  "  are  naked  melodrama, 
without  any  semblance  of  poetry.   "  Lucr^ce 
Borgia,"  written  in  the  summer  of   1832, 
immediately  after  "Le  Roi  s*Amuse,"  and 
acted  in   1833,  is  strangely  like  "  Inez  de 
Castro,"   its  predecessor  in   prose.      It  is 
simply  a  melodrama,  owing  its  merit  mainly 
to  its  simplicitjr.     We  have  an  adroit  and 
cunning  handhng  of  a  single  fertile  theme. 
There  is  none  of  the  involute  turgidity  of 
the  ordinary  melodramatic  playwright ;  but, 
for  all  its  simplicity,  the  play  is  a  melodrama 
^-even  in  the  etvmological  sense,  which  re- 
quires the  admixture  of  music.     With  all 
her  accumulated  vices,  Lucrcce  Borgia  her- 
self has  no  grandeur,  no  touch  of  the  wand, 
which  transfigures  the  wicked   woman   of 
Webster  or  Ford.     It  is  not  imaginative,  it 
is  not  poetic,  and  it  is  immensely  clever. 
In   spite  of  the  magnitude  of  her  crimes, 
and  the  force  with  which  she  is  depicted, 
she  remains  commonplace,  and  arouses  the 
latent    instinct  of  caricature.      When,  in 
the  first  act,  she  tries  special  pleading  for 
herself,  and  lays  the  blame  and  the  burden 
of  her  sins  on  her  family, — "  Cest  Vexemple 
4ie  mafamille  qui  nCa  entrainSe^' — one  invol- 
untarily recalls  the  fair  Greek  heroine  of  M. 
Offenbach's  "  Belle  Hel^ne,"  who  complains 
of  **  lafatalite  qui  phe  sur  moi  !  " 

Coincident  with  the  change  from  verse 
to  prose  is  a  sudden  falling  off  in  the 
humor  which  lightened  the  somber  situa- 
tions of  the  metrical  plays.  The  romantic 
formula  which  prescribed  the  mingling  of 
comedy  and  tragedy  to  make  the  model 
<irama  is  disregarded  already  in  "  Lucrcce 
Borgia,"  in  the  Gubetta  of  which  the  humor 
we   found  firank  and  free  in  the  Saverny 


of  "  Marion  Delorme "  becomes  grim  and 
saturnine.  It  is  less  frequent  and  more 
forced,  as  though  the  author  was  beginning 
to  make  fun  with  difficulty.  In  "Marie 
Tudor,"  written  and  acted  in  the  same  year, 
1833,  the  humor  has  wholly  disappeared, 
and  hence  we  may  detect  a  growing  ex- 
travagance of  speech  and  structure.  The 
Marie  Tudor  of  M.  Hugo  is  the  Queen 
Mary  of  Mr.  Tennyson ;  and  the  poets 
themselves  are  scarcely  more  unlike  than 
the  pictures  they  present  to  us  of  the  miser- 
able monarch  who  went  down  to  history 
as  "  Bloody  Mary."  Mr.  Tennyson  could 
probably  give  chapter  and  verse  for  every 
part  of  his  play.  M.  Hugo  has  no  warrant 
for  dozens  of  his  extraordinary  assertions 
and  assumptions  as  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  English.  Mr.  Tennyson  is 
patriotic,  and  always  seeks  the  subjects  of 
his  plays  in  the  national  history,  which  he 
has  reverently  studied.  M.  Hugo  has 
laid  the  scene  in  France  of  but  two  of  his 
plays;  he  prefers  foreign  countries,  which 
offer  more  frequent  opportunities  for  sharp 
contrasts  and  strange  mysteries.  Spain, 
Italy,  England,  even  Germany,  can  be 
taken  by  storm  with  less  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences. But,  in  "  Marie  Tudor,"  the 
joke  is  really  carried  a  little  too  far.  The 
play  is  absurd  where  it  is  not  ridiculous. 
It  is  a  caricature  of  history,  a  wanton  mis- 
reading of  records,  and,  worse  yet,  a  pass- 
ing over  of  the  truly  dramatic  side  of  the 
reign  to  invent  vulgar  impossibilities.  The 
play,  as  a  play  even,  is  inferior  to  all  its 
predecessors.  It  has  action,  and  it  is 
shaped  solely  with  an  eye  to  effect  before 
the  foot-lights;  but  the  piece  is  cheap,  even 
as  a  specimen  of  journeyman  play-making. 
There  is  no  touch  or  trace  of  poetry  any- 
where. The  unfortunate  queen  is  trans- 
formed into  a  sanguinary  and  lascivious 
virago,  a  Madame  Angot  of  a  monarch, 
scolding  like  a  fish- wife  and  threatening  like 
a  fury. 

The  third  play  in  prose,  "  Angelo,"  writ- 
ten and  acted  m  1835,  though  inferior  to 
"  Lucrcce  Borgia,"  is  superior  to  "  Marie 
Tudor,"  because  it  does  not  make  history 
to  suit  itself,  and  because  its  story  is  simpler 
and  more  pathetic.  The  contrast  of  the 
chaste  patrician  lady  with  Tisbe^  the  lawless 
woman  of  the  people,  is  capable  of  develop- 
ment into  affecting  situations.  The  two 
parts  were  originally  acted  by  Mile.  Mars 
and  Mme.  Dorval.  Tisbe  was  afterward 
acted  by  Rachel,  and  in  America  an  adap- 
tation was  played  by  CharloU^  CM^^xvaxv, 
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Outside  of  these  two  parts,  there  is  little 
in  the  piece.  Hotnodei  is  not  very  like  a 
man  of  God,  though  he  is  represented  as 
the  personification  of  ubiquitous  omnis- 
cience. It  is  one  of  Hugo's  first  attempts 
at  embodying  an  abstraction,  or  rather  at 
clothing  a  really  commonplace  character 
with  marvelous  attributes.  He  looms  up 
as  something  far  more  wonderful  than  he 
appears  when  seen  close  to.  There  is 
an  effort  to  pack  a  quart  into  a  pint,  to 
the  resulting  fracture  of  the  vessel.  "  An- 
gelo "  has  no  more  humor  than  "  Marie 
Tudor,"  so  the  extravagance  has  a  chance 
to  grow.  There  is  a  perceptible  increase  in 
the  affectations  of  plot  and  dialogue,  and 
an  equally  perceptible  increase  in  Hugo's 
fondness  for  mystic  devices.  In  all  his  plays 
there  are  sliding  panels  and  secret  passages 
and  hidden  staircases  in  plenty ;  spies  and 
hireling  bravos  and  black  mutes  are  to  be 
found  in  them;  subde  Italian  poisons  and 
sudden  antidotes  thereunto,  and  strange 
narcotics,  at  an  instant's  notice  are  ready  to 
hand;  in  short,  there  is  no  lack  of  tools  for 
the  most  Radcliffean  mysteries  and  mystifi- 
cations. Of  poison,  especially,  is  there  no 
miserly  use.  Hernani  poisons  himself,  and 
so  does  his  bride ;  Ruy  Bias  takes  poison ; 
Angelo  thinks  to  poison  his  wife;  and  Lu- 
crece  Borgia  poisons  a  whole  supper-party. 
In  fact,  to  read  Hugo's  plays  straight 
through  is  as  good  as  a  course  in  toxicology. 
And  the  dagger  is  abused  as  freely  as  the 
bowl.  To  call  the  death-roll  of  all  the 
dramatis  persona  who  die  by  the  sword  or 
the  ax  would  be  as  tedious  as  unprofitable. 
In  1838,  three  years  after  "  Angelo," 
came  "  Ruy  Bias,"  in  many  ways  Hugo's 
finest  play.  It  is  a  happy  return  to  verse 
and  the  earlier  manner.  The  plot — sug- 
gested possibly  by  the  story  of  Angelica 
Kaufmann,  and  slightly  similar  to  Lord 
Lytton's  "  Lady  of  Lyons " — is  at  once 
simple  and  strong.  Verse  again  throws  its 
ample  folds  over  the  characters,  and  cloaks 
their  lack  of  the  complexity  of  life.  And 
again  we  have  the  wholesome  and  light- 
some humor  which  kept  the  metrical  dramas 
from  the  exaggerations  and  extravagances 
of  the  prose  plays.  It  is  as  though  the 
exuberant  genius  of  Victor  Hugo  needed 
the  strait-jacket  of  the  couplet.  There  is 
true  comedy  in  the  conception  of  Don 
Cesar ;  and  very  ingenious  and  comic  is 
the  scene  in  the  fourth  act  when  he  drops 
into  the  house  occupied  by  Ruy  Bias  (who 
has  assumed  the  name  of  Don  C/sar)^  and 
is  astonished  at  the  adventures  which  befall 


him,  and  does,   in    everything,  the  exact 
reverse  of  what   would   be  done  by  Ru^ 
BlaSy  for   whom  the  adventures  were  in- 
tended.   It  is  only  in  this  scene,  and  in  one 
or  two  in  "  Marion  Delorme,"  that  we  can 
see  anything  in  Hugo's  work  approaching 
to  large  and  liberal  humor.     Wit  he  has  in 
abundance,  and   to  spare.     Grim    humor, 
ironic  playfulness,  grotesque  fancy,  are  not 
wanting;  but  real  comic  force — ^the  enjoy- 
ment   of   fun   for   its   own    sake — the  vis 
comica  of  Moli^re,  for  example,  or  of  Shak- 
spere  or  Aristophanes — is   nowhere  to  be 
found.    I  have  already  dwelt  on  the  utter 
absence  from  the  prose  plays  of  any  kind 
of  comedy.     If  it    were    not    for  "Roy 
Bias,"  which  seems  to  come  out  of  its  proper 
chronological  order,  since  it  is  closely  akin 
to  its  fellow  metrical  dramas,  and  not  to  the 
prose  plays  which  preceded  it — if  it  were 
not  for  "  Ruy  Bias,"  we  might  trace  the 
gradual   decay   of  Hugo's   feeling  for  the 
comic.     After    "Ruy    Bias,"    after    1838, 
neither   in   play  nor   in    any  other  of  the 
multifarious  efforts  of  Victor  Hugo  can  1 
recall  any  attempt  at  comedy,  or  even  any 
consciousness   of   its   existence.     It   is  as 
though,  bom  with  a  full   sense  of  humor, 
in  the  course  of  time  he  had  allowed  his 
I  vanity  to  spring  up  and  choke  it ;  for,  oddly 
enough,  as  his  humor  died,  his  vanity  grew 
apace.     It  is  an  aggressive  vainglory,  and 
may  best  be  seen  in  his  prefaces.     lo  that 
to  **  Cromwell,"  he  is  defiant,  and  not  on 
the  defensive ;  in  those  to  later  plays,  we 
can  see  the  undue  humility  which  is  the 
chief  sign  of  towering  vanity.     Just  after 
"  Hernani,"  Chateaubriand,  who  was  gifted 
with    no    slight   self-esteem,   hailed  Victor 
Hugo  as  his  fit  successor.     And  Hu|^  has 
inherited,   not   only   some   of   the  htcranr 
methods  and  some    of   the    authority  i^ 
Chateaubriand,  but  a  full  share  of  his  intel- 
lectual arrogance. 

It  was  this  intellectual  arrogance  whidi 
prompted  him  to  withdraw  firom  the  stage 
after  the  popular  failure  of  his  next  play. 
The  "  Burgraves,"  written  in  October,  184J. 
and  acted  in  March,  1843,  is  an  attempt  to 
set  on  the  stage  something  of  the  epic 
grandeur  of  mediaeval  history.  It  sought 
to  make  dramatic  use  of  the  legend  of  the 
mighty  and  undying  Barbarossa.  As  ^ 
l)oem,  it  is  one  of  Hugo's  noblest ;  as  * 
play,  it  is  his  poorest.  We  have  a  powerful 
picture  of  Teutonic  decadence  and  of  ^ 
perial  majesty ;  but,  in  aiming  high,  Huj^ 
naturally  missed  the  heart  of  the  ^y-goer. 
There  is  nothing  human  for  the  play-goer  to 
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take  hold  of  and  carry  away  with  him. 
The  plot,  with  but  little  of  the  melodra- 
matic machinery  Hugo  directs  so  effectively, 
is  uninteresting,  and,  in  its  termination,  un- 
dramatic.  The  characters,  grandly  con- 
ceived as  they  are,  seem  like  colossal  statues, 
larger  than  life,  and  not  flesh  and  blood. 
No  real  passion  was  to  be  expected  from 
such  stony  figures,  perfect  as  may  be  their 
cold  and  chiseled  workmanship.  The  "  Bur- 
graves"  is  the  most  ambitious  of  Hugo's 
dramas  and  the  least  successful  in  per- 
formance. Its  career  was  short.  Besides, 
an  anti-romantic  reaction  had  set  in,  and 
Ponsard's  "  Lucr^ce  "  was  hailed  as  a  return 
to  common  sense.  Victor  Hugo  took  um- 
brage, and  declared  that  it  was  unl)ecoming 
to  his  dignity  to  submit  himself  to  the  hisses 
of  a  chance  audience.  Although  he  had 
two  plays  nearly  ready  for  acting,  he  has 
never  again  presented  himself  as  a  dramatist. 
One  of  these  plays,  "  Les  Jumeaux,"  was 
about  finished  in  1838 ;  and  since  then  he 
has  written  "  Torquemada,"  a  drama  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition — a  most  promising  sub- 
ject for  his  peculiar  powers — neither  of 
which  is  to  be  acted  until  after  Hugo's 
death.  A  recent  biographer  refers  to  still 
other  pieces  of  the  poet,  among  them  a  fairy 
play  called  "  La  Foret  Mouillee,"  in  which 
trees  and  flowers  speak. 

In  this  enumeration  of  Hugo's  plays  I 
have  omitted  only  one — the  libretto  of  an 
opera,  "Esmeralda,"  produced  at  the 
Opera  of  Paris,  in  November,  1836.  It 
was  a  lyric  dramatization  of  his  romance, 
"  Notre- Dame  de  Paris,"  made  for  Mile. 
Berdn,  the  daughter  of  a  friend,  after  he 
had  refused  to  do  it  for  Meyerbeer.  Dra- 
matizations of  the  same  story  and  of  "  Les 
Miserables,"  by  one  or  the  other  of  his  sons, 
have  been  acted;  the  former  recently  ran 
over  a  hundred  nights  in  Paris.  If  his  own 
libretto  chanced  upon  an  incompetent  com- 
poser, certain  of  his  dramas  are  better 
known  to  the  world  at  large  as  Italian  operas 
than  in  their  original  and  more  literary  form 
as  French  plays.  "  Hemani "  and  "  Le  Roi 
s' Amuse"  served  Verdi  as  the  books  of 
«*  Emani "  and  «  Rigoletto."  "  Ruy  Bias  " 
has  been  turned  into  a  libretto  several  times, 
latest  for  Marchetti;  and  "  Lucr^ce  Borgia," 
the  final  act  of  which,  full  of  contending 
emotions  and  scenic  contrasts,  and  culmi- 
nating in  the  thrilling  commingling  of  the 
bacchanalian  lyrics  of  the  supper-party  with 
the  dirge  for  the  dying  of  the  approaching 
priests— a  situation  which  almost  sets  itself 
to  music — ^has  been  turned  to  excellent  ac- 


count in  the  "  Lucrezia  Borgia  "  of  Doni- 
zetti. These  transformations  were  not  always 
to  the  poet's  taste,  as  was  shown  in  one  of 
his  later  plays  byithe  savage  way  in  which 
he  warned  off  the  librettist. 

All  Victor  Hugo's  plays  are  the  work  of 
his  youth ;  he  was  not  forty  when  the 
"Burgraves"  was  acted;  and  they  are  thus 
free  from  the  measureless  emphasis  which 
is  the  besetting  sin  of  his  later  work.  And, 
unfortunately,  Hugo  has  not  obeyed  Goethe's 
behest  not  to  "  take  the  faults  of  our  youth 
into  our  old  age ;  for  old  age  brings  with  it 
its  own  defects."  This  is  just  what  has 
happened  to  Hugo.  No  author  of  his 
years  and  fame  has  ever  changed  so  little 
since  he  first  came  forward ;  there  has  been 
extension,  of  course,  but  there  has  not  been 
growth.  So,  although  Hugo  stopped  short 
his  dramatic  production,  we  may  doubt 
whether  the  future  would  have  had  any 
surprise  in  store  for  us.  Had  he  written 
more  for  the  stage,  we  may  fairly  enough 
discount  what  manner  of  plays  they  would 
have  been.  We  should  have  found  the 
lively  feeling  of  situation  and  the  power 
to  express  it  which,  Goethe  tells  us,  make 
the  poet;  but  now  and  then  the  situation 
would  have  been  overcharged,  and  the 
expression  extravagant.  We  should  have 
had  plays  in  the  highest  degree  ingen- 
ious in  device,  thrilling  in  incident,  and,  if 
they  chance  to  be  in  verse,  full  of  lyric 
melody.  But  these  are  not  the  chief  attri- 
butes of  a  great  dramatic  poet.  Indeed, 
excess  of  ingenuity  is  fatal  to  true  grandeur 
— as  Hugo  himself  seems  to  have  felt,  for 
in  his  one  attempt  at  a  lofty  theme,  the 
"  Burgraves,"  he  instinctively  cast  aside 
cleverness  and  strove  for  a  noble  simplicity. 
In  the  three  chief  qualities  of  a  great  dra- 
matic poet — knowledge  of  human  nature, 
power  of  creating  character  true  to  nature, 
and  unfailing  elevation  of  thought, — in  all 
these  Victor  Hugo  is  deficient. 

If  one  seek  proof  that  Hugo  is  not  a 
great  dramatic  poet  of  the  race  and  lineage 
of  Shakspere,  but  rather  a  supremely  clever 
playwright, — an  artificer  of  dramas,  not 
because  the  drama  was  in  him  and  must 
out,  but  because  the  stage  offered  the  best 
market  and  the  most  laurels,— one  has  only 
to  consider  "  Marie  Tudor,"  or  "  Angelo." 
No  great  dramatic  poet,  no  one  who  was 
truly  a  dramatic  poet,  could  have  written 
such  stuff;  in  spite  of  all  their  cleverness, 
they  are  unworthy  of  a  poet  who  has  any 
sense  of  life.  That  these  plays  are  so  infe- 
rior to  the  metrical  dramas  gaes  Va  ^'ow 
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that  Hugo  needs  the  restraint  of  verse, 
and  that  he  is  at  his  best  when  working 
under  the  limitations  of  the  Alexandrine — 
limitations  which,  as  1  hare  said,  are  fatal  to 
dramatic  poetry  of  the  highest  rank.  Putting 
this  and  that  together,  I  find  that  Hugo's 
plays  are  melodramas,  written  by  a  poet, 
who  is  not,  however,  a  dramatic  poet.  In 
Moli^re's  plays,  as  in  Shakspere's,  the  man 
is  superior  to  the  event;  but  in  Hugo's,  as 
in  Calderon's  and  in  Comeille's,  the  situation 
dominates  the  characters.  Unlike  Calde- 
ron's  and  Comeille's,  Hugo's  plays  are  not 
poetic  in  conception,  however  poetic  they 
may  be  in  verbal  clothing.  Neither  the  plots 
nor  the  personages  are  poetic  in  conception. 
The  plot  is  melodramatic,  but  the  best  of 
melodramas  because  of  its  simplicity  and 
strength,  and  because  it  is  the  work  of  a 
man  of  heavier  mental  endowment  than 
often  takes  to  melodrama.  Nor  are  the 
characters  more  poetic  than  the  situations ; 
they  are  not  saturated  with  the  spirit  of 
poesy  and  lifted  up  by  the  breath  of  the 
muse.  Most  of  Hugo*s  people,  especially 
the  tragic,  are  drawn  in  outline,  in  mono- 
chrome ;  they  are  impersonations  of  a  single 
impulse.  Miss  Bailey  wrote  a  series  of 
Plays  of  the  Passions ;  Hugo  gives  a  pas- 
sion apiece  to  each  of  his  people,  and  lets 
them  fight  it  out.  Take  one  of  Hugo's 
villains,  the  Don  Salluste  of  "  Ruy  Bias," 
say, — a  sharp  silhouette,  all  black, — and  set  it 
by  the  side  of  lago^  and  note  the  rounded 
and  life-like  complexity  of  Shakspere's  trai- 
tor. Or  compare  Hugo's  characters  to 
Molicre's,  and  see  how  thin  their  substance 
seems,  how  petty  their  natures,  in  spite  of 
their  attempts  to  stand  on  tiptoe ;  they  have 
not  the  muscle  and  the  marrow,  they  have 
not  the  light  and  the  air,  of  Molicre's  poet- 
ically conceived  creatures. 

But,  melodramatic  as  situations  and  char- 
acters are,  the  best  of  Hugo's  plays  are  still 
poetic — in  appearance,  at  least.  And  this  is 
because  Victor  Hugo  is  a  great  poet — 
although  not  a  great  dramatic  poet.  It  is 
because  his  plays,  although  melodramas  in 
structure,  are  the  work  of  an  artist  in  words. 
The  melodramatist,  when  he  has  once  con- 
structed the  play,  calls  on  the  poet  to  paint 
it — for  in  Hugo  are  two  men,  a  melodram- 
atist doubled  by  a  lyric  poet.  The  joints 
of  the  plot  are  hidden  and  the  hollowness 
of  the  characters  is  cloaked  by  the  ample 
folds  of  a  poetic  diction  of  unrivaled  rich- 
ness.    And  it  is  the  splendor  of  this  lyric 


speech  which  blinds  us  at<  first  to  the  lack 
of  inner  and  vital  poetry  in  the  structure  it 
decks  so  royally.  Although,  therefore,  his 
plays  are  immensely  effective  in  performance, 
and  his  characters  wear  at  times  the  exter- 
nals of  poetic  conception,  Victor  Hugo  is 
not  that  rare  thing,  a  great  dramatic  poet— 
a  thing  so  rare,  indeed,  that  the  worid  as  yet 
has  seen  but  a  scant  half-score. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  that  Victor 
Hugo's  glory  does  not  depend  on  his 
dramas,  nor,  indeed,  upon  his  work  in  any 
single  department  of  literatiire.  His  genius 
has,  turn  by  turn,  tried  almost  every  kind 
of  writing,  and  on  whatsoever  it  tried  it  has 
left  its  mark.  He  is  a  master-singer  of 
lyrics  and  a  master-maker  of  satires.  The 
song  is  as  pure  as  the  spring  at  the  hill-side, 
and  the  sarire  is  as  scorching  as  the  steel 
when  it  flows  from  the  crucible.  He  is 
mighty  in  romance,  and  moving  in  histor)-; 
giving  us  in  "  Notre-Dame  de  Paris"  his- 
torical romance,  and  in  the  "  Story  of  a 
Crime  "  romantic  history.  Even  in  criticisni 
and  philosophy  he  has  done  his  stint  of 
labor.  But  his  best  work  is  not  merely 
literary.  Literature  is  too  small  to  hold 
him,  and  the  finest  of  him  is  outside  of  it 
The  best  part  of  him  has  got  out  of  litera- 
ture into  life.  What  he  has  done  in  politics 
and  philanthropy  is  on  record ;  and  he  who 
runs  may  read,  if  he  will.  The  politics  may 
at  times  have  been  a  little  erratic,  and  the 
philanthropy  may  have  seemed  sentimental 
and  opinionated ;  but  these  defects  are  but 
dust  in  the  balance  when  weighed  against 
the  nobler  qualities  of  the  man.  In  times 
of  doubt  and  compromise,  it  is  worth  much 
to  see  one  who  holds  fast  to  what  he  be- 
lieves, and  who  stands  forth  for  it  in  loft)' 
and  resolute  fashion.  During  the  darkest 
and  dirtiest  days  of  the  Second  Empire,  a 
beacon-light  of  liberty  and  hope  and  faith 
flashed  to  France  from  a  rocky  isle  off  the 
coast,  where  dwelt  one  exile  from  the  city 
he  loved,  one  man  at  least  who  refused  to 
bow  the  head  or  bend  the  knee  before  the 
man  of  December.  Beyond  and  above 
Hugo's  great  genius  is  his  great  heart  He 
is  the  poet  of  the  proletarian  and  of  the 
people ;  he  is  the  poet  of  the  poor  and  the 
weak  and  the  suffering;  he  is  the  poetot 
the  over^vorked  woman  and  of  the  little 
child ;  he  is  the  friend  of  the  downtrodden 
and  the  outcast,  and  his  is  the  truly  Chris- 
tian charity  which  droppeth  like  the  gentle 
dew  from  heaven. 
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'he  recent  exhibition  held  by  the  Laches'  itive  designs  for  prizes  of  different  descrip- 
ietyofDecorativeArtat  tlieAmerican  Art  tions  offered  by  the  Society;  and,  though 
lery  could  not  have  apjieared  to  the  cas-  several  of  these  were  excellent,  and  a  few 
visitor — and  still  less  to  even  the  cursory  of  them — such  as  Miss  Townsend's  charm- 
ice  of  the  trained  observer — particularly  ing  opaline  fii>rti^re  and  Mr.  Maynard's  alle- 
liriting.  It  chiefly  consisted  of  compel-  gorical  panels,  representing  the  four  season?.. 
Vol.  XXH.— 54. 
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for  a  screen — were  really  beautiful,  neverthe- 
less the  majority,  and  the  majority  clearly 
preponderating,  bore  witness  to  the  rather 
meager  sense  of  deco rati ven ess  which  we 
suppose  Americans,  as  a  people,  must  for  a 
while  yet  own  to.  The  designs  submitted 
came  from  all  over  the  country,  and  one 
could  hardly  help  drawing  the  same  infer- 
ences from  them,  as  to  the  national  faculty 
for  the  lighter  qualities  of  fine-art,  that  the 
exhibition  in  the  same  rooms,  some  months 
before,  of  the  Prang  Christmas-card  com- 
petitive designs  induced.  Though  certainly 
in  a  smaller  degree,  there  was  evident  the 
same  lack  of  spontaneity  of  conception,  and 
a  similar  lack  of  freedom  in  execution.  In 
many  of  the  designs,  the  limitations  of 
machine- work  were  traceable,  betraying  the 
fact  that  the  eye  had  been  thoroughly  famil- 
iarized with  machine-work  only;  in  many 
others,  a  rather  unnatural  variety,  evidently 
due  to  tiie  easily  obtained  notion  that  vari- 


ety is  the  sign  manual  of  hand-work,  be- 
trayed an  affectation  perfectly  innocent,  to 
be  sure,  but  on  the  whole  as  uninteresting  as 
machine  monotony.     But  the  real  point  to 
be  observed  is  that  a  few  years  ago  any  ex- 
hibition at  all  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
an  impossibility.    When  any  one  who  knows 
what  it  is  possible  to  do,  or,  at  all  events,— 
which  is  much  the  same  thing,  we  suppose, 
— what  has   already  been  done  in  art,  re- 
minds us,  with  the  tone  of  a  pessimist,  of 
the  actual   aesthetic  condition  of  Ameria 
outside  the  circles  of  influence  of  the  stu- 
dios of  two  or  three   cities,  it  is  consider- 
ations of  this  sort  that  are  eDcouraging.   It 
is  not  that  a  few  of  our  painters — and  « 
may  now  add  sculptors,  and  jierhaps  archi- 
tects— compare  favorably  with  the  analogods 
few  of  England  or    Holland  or  the  Latio 
countries,  which  gives  us  the  most  satisfac- 
tory ground  for  gratutacion  ;  but  the  general 
and  truly  popular  lesthetic  progress  that  has 
been  made  here  within  a  very  few  yeas 
— a  progresswhich  is,  relatively  speaking, 
surprising,  and  which  really  affords  some 
reason  for  assuring  ourselves  that  there  is 
something  particularly  sympathetic  and 
apprehensive  in  the  American  infusion 
in    Anglo-Saxon    character,    that  dis- 
closes itself  as  soon  as  it  becomes  con- 
vinced of  the  seriousness  and  dignity 
of  any  department  of  human  effort.    It 
would  be  an  extravagant  thing  to  say 
that  we  now  have  many  painters  superior 
to  Stuart  and  Allston,  for  example,  taking 
them  all  around,  and  laying  stress  upon 
(he  most  dignified  and  severe  of  the  in- 
tellectual qualities ;  but  it  is  certain — and 
this,  as  we  say,  is  the  significant  circum- 
stance— that  Allston   and  Stuart  them- 
selves enjoy  among  their  countrymen  to- 
day an    intelligent   and    critical   vogue 
which  neither  in  their  own  time  nor  even 
a  decade  ago  was  theirs.     So  with  the 
lighter  departments  of  art,  to  the  dei-el- 
o pm en t  of  American  excellence  in  which 
the  Society  of  Decorative  Art  has  «s 
itself.     The  Society's  accomplishment  is 
to  be  measured  by  comparative,  rather 
than  absolute,  standards;  and  to  judge 
the  original  work  exhibited  at  their  recent 
display  with  the  same  eyes  which  one 
would    bring  to   the  inspection  of  the 
admirable  loan  collection  of  Italian  and 
other   embroideries    exhibited  with  it 
would  be  obviously  irrational.     Indeed. 
we  ure  inclined  especially  to  remind  vis- 
itors to  that  exhibition  of  the  least  capti- 
v.iting  portion  of  it,  viz.,  the  three  sida 
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^llery  upon  wliicli  were  exjioseil  the 
iitions  of  amateurs  who  had  only 
Jy,  in  many  instances,  come  within 
icty's  influence.  The  south  wall  was 
n  the  main,  with  work  done  under 
lediate  supervision  of,  and  designed 
!ly  for,  the  Society  itself,  and  it  made 
llent  showing.  A  large /or/i('«,  de- 
)y  Mr.  Samuel  Colman  and  executed 
Society's  corps  of  workers,  with  its 
1I  arabesques   embroidered   upon   a 

of  yellow  chosen  with  the  nicest 
tnd  any  one  who  knows  the  widely 
t  qualities  of  yellow,  without,  at  the 
ime,  having  an  acquaintance  wiili 
IS  been  done  in  oriental  work,  will 
ite  success  in  using  tiiis  color  as  a 
I  easy  is  it  to  be  disagreeable  with  it 
if  itself  enough  to  stamp  the  work 
Society  as  excellent  work.  It  was 
that  it  alone  should  have  overbal- 
ny  contnbut  on  1 1  a  me  e  amate  r 
<lman  s  someth  n^  mo  tha  t 
■,  and  ork  for  w  1  he  prov  des 
gn  and  of  wh  ch  1  e  overl  oks  the 
in  is  sure  to  r  val  ih  erv  b  t  work 
)rt  made  And  n  a  millc  legree 
le  may  besadofh  ohrd  rec 
itions  of  the  boc  et)      I!ut  t  e  com 

designs  sent  »er      at   factor    e 
hat  the  not  on  of  attem[  t  n^,  ^o    e 

<lecorative  art  has  i)eneirated  many 
:able  regions  of  the  country,  and  the 
t   effort  of  many   persons,   without 


spec  al  aptitude  and  after  little  study,  has 
been  rewarded  with  a  reasonable  measure 
of  success. 

n  e  growth  of  this  department  of  house- 
hold art  may  probably  be  considered  to 
date  from  that  really — to  us — epoch-making 
event,  tl  e  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phila- 
lelphia  The  showing  America  then  made 
n  art  of  any  kind  was  not  too  flattering  to 
\menca  s,  and  in  decorative  art  especially 
tl  ere  as  a  noticeable  inferiority  which 
struck  forcibly  a  few  ladies  of  cultivation  and 
publ  c  spirit.  Hence  the  Ladies'  Society  of 
Decorative  An.  At  first,  a  single  room  in 
Mad  son  Avenue  was  found  sufficient  to 
neet  the  demands  of  the  new  scheme,  and 
It  all  events  answered  for  the  modest 
beginnings  of  a  rivalry  of  South  Kensing- 
ton Soon,  however,  such  narrow  quarters 
proved  nadcquaie.  The  "popular  response" 
to  the  I  tiative  tlius  taken  was  prompt  and 
really  significant  of  the  need  an<l  opportunity 
for  such  an  institution.  From  all  over  the 
country  nquiries  began  to  be  received,  ask- 
ing for  information  and  work.  There  is 
certainly  little  that  is  surjtrising  in  this. 
Everybody  remembers,  though  it  has  already 
become  a  distinct  effort  of  memory  to  recall 
it,  the  general  condition  of  our  household 
art  less  than  a  decade  ago.  In  many  houses 
there  was  unquestionably  a  great  deal  of 
feminine  taste  and  tact  displayed  ;  this  had 
been  the  case  since  the  good  old  colony 
days  and  afterward,  when  women  took 
pride  in  the  varied  product  of  the  spin- 
ning-wheel, in  samplers  and  quilts  and 
tidies,  and  so  on.     There  is  hardly  a ''home- 
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(ir  two — varying  actordinj;  to  jjL-ill— iiito. 
thenolion  of  beauty,  of  having  pretiv  ihinj;\ 
instL-ad  of  having  things  ship-shape,  sut- 
ceLtlLtl,  the  notion  of  making  anything  i:. 
all  la|>sc(l,  and  household  decorations  uen^ 
purcliased  almost  altogether,  'fills  has  l.ii;i<;<! 
iMitil  within  a  very  few  years,  and  though  ii 
has  not  been  utiiversal.  we  are  not  hi-ri,' 
1  oncomcd  with  exceptions,  but  with  tlic 
Htnerjil  view  and  jiraLtice.  A\hen,  then. 
|)eii|i)e  in  general  began  to  hear  about  ''ibv 
South  Kensington  stitcli,"  and  lo  see  thr 
Walter  Crane  books,  ami  lo  learn  of  tbt 
i-.\islence  of  Japan,  they  naturally — Iwrin., 
Amerii  ans — hecanie  interested  in  a  novdit 
so  interestiiig.  The  English  t:ollege  oi 
propaganda  u|X)n  such  subjects  had  bMi  for 
some  lime  putting  forth  its  literature;  tl.r 
prc-Kaphadite  movement  and  ils  echohm 


represent  i 


stead"  in  New 

'■  ehamliers"  or 

framed  worsted 

Anointing    Saul, 

of  feminine  accomplisliment,  (lie  relic  uf  two 

iir  thrL-e  generations  back.      Hut,  asiile  from 

llie  primitive  iTu<iity  of  all  (his,  which  of 

ciiursc  rL-quires  no  mention,  the  object  auii 

jiursuit  of  it  related  distinctly  to  what  are 

called    "  accomplishments,"    and    the    i<lea 

of  Ijcaiitifyint;    one's   li<inie    liy  such  work 

went  tiJ  no  greater  lengtiis  llian  (•oulU  be 

compriseil,  also,  in  takiiig  care 

china  and    [X)lishing    the  lin<s 

and   irther    utensils   of   housekeepinj;,     T 

s])eak    heroically,   the    household  art    ide: 


hiid  done  sr>nieihiny  to  iirepan^  the  wai  I : 
a  new  cv.inf^el.  ami  m),  liefore  ihe  1-i'iV 
Soviet)  of  He.  i.rativo  An  harl  l.een.iu-" 
in  exisiencc,  Mr  Ijv  the  time,  in  iiiher  «■:■'.- 
its  evislelice  ha.l'liecome  neneralh' kii..«r. 
it  found  niorewi.rk  awailini;  ii  th/n  !:..■!;:. 
well  do. 

As  to  wiiat  that  work  is,  mauv  [i-ii- 
have,  po^sihlv,  a  rather  \aL;ue  l.le.i;  .V-'' 
evcnt>.oiie..f  theinain..l,j:-a~.-ftheS-*:' 
i>  le-s  wiilely  known  than  it  .lesitve'  I-'- 
And,  c  cmsideriii^'  its    pr.iitii.il   ;m[nir  !!-^- 


as  the 


.-volei 


ml.: 


work  the  Soiieiy  has  done,  it-:  .  iiiel'  vk'- ^ 
honor  and  sujiport.  There  is  one  liei.n!  ■  ■ 
this  upon  whiih  it  is  doulit!e>*  )«>ssiMi'' 
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ye  sentimental  and  which  is  naturally  liable 
:o  exaggeration,  hut  any  one  whose  expu- 
-ience  in  life  is  at  all  wide  must  have  met 
naiiy  memliers  of  the  class  of  women  de- 
icribable  as  gentci'l  dependents.  If  we  had 
lere  a  familiar  literature  like  the  second- 
rate  novels  produced  in  such  quantities  iu 
England,  it  would  doubtless  show,  as  those 
works  do,  that,  on-iiig  to  certain  pe<ruliarities 
if  Anglo-Saxon  society,  we  have  a  large  class 
jf  "distressed  gentlewomen,"  whose  limits 
t  woul<l  be  difficult,  of  course,  to  fix,  but 
within  the  limits  of  which  is  a  good  deal  of 
real  distress.  The  many  women  absolutely 
dependent  ufxin  the  charity,  willing  or 
grudging,  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  the 
many  others  who  have  just  enough  lo  '■  keep 
them,"  and  ytt  exjierience  something  more 
serious  than  discomfort  for  the  want  of  "pin 
money,"  have  found  the  Decorative  Art 
Society  a  very  benevolent  institution.  It 
gives  them,  by  letter  or  directly,  instruction 
which  enables  ihcm,  if  they  have  any  fatuity 
for  the  work,  not  perhaps  to  sujiport  tliem- 
selves,  but  to  supply  just  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  bridge  the  gulf  between  <lej>endeiice 
and  independence ;  and  it  sells  their  work 
for  them  after  it  is  dom-.  The  numlx'r  of 
letters  expressing  a  grateful  recognition  of 
these  services  that  has  been  receiveil  by  the 
Society  since  its  foundation  is  very  large; 
ind,  projwrly  edited,  a  sele<:tion  from  them 
would,  we  venture  to  suggest,  make  an 
instructive  pamphlet.     But  tlie  main  benev- 


olent work  of  the  institution  is  theinstru 
of  professional  needle- women,  women 
have  little  education  and  who  would  c 
wise  be  obliged  to  work  at  millinery 
dress- making,  or  even  "  plain-sewing,"  t 
list  in  the  large  army  of  '■  shop-girls  "■ 
last  of  which  may  be  said,  without  imp 
any  criticism  of  its  members  as  a  cla 
be,  in  the  large  cities  at  least,  a  pecu 
unfortunate  boily  of  working- women,  o 
to  their  long  hours  of  work,  their  small 
the  hopelessness  of  bettering  their  cond 
and  other  and  different  con  si  dt  rat  tons. 
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the  women  from  whom  this  class  is  recruited, 
the  Society  offers  both  free  instruction  and 
employment.  Employment,  of  course,  can 
only  be  given  to  n  comparatively  small 
number,  though  this  number  is  constantly 
increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  Society's 
work.  This  is  becoming  larger  anj  more 
important  all  the  time.     Commissions  from 


now  done  at  the  rooms  of  the  "  Associated 
Artists,"  where  Mrs.  C.  Wheeler,  one  of  the 
Society's  firmest  supporters,  presides  over 
the  department  of  embroidery.  Trained 
workwomen  are  accordingly  in  increasing 
demand  at  the  Society's  rooms  ;  they  are  is 
well  paid  as  is  possible  in  an  institution  which 
combines  business  enough  to  support  it  »ith 


architects  and  professional  decorators  for 
the  execution  of  their  designs  for  the  various 
decorative  objects  that  needle-work  in  its 
different  departments  furnishes,  have  not  up 
to  the  present  time,  to  be  sure,  been  fre- 
quent ;  but  tliey  have  shown  an  encourag- 
ing progression,  and  the  Society  has  nearly 
all  the  work  .of  this  sort  that  its  present 
capacity  is  equal  to,  in  sjiile  of  the  amount 


its  benevolence;  and  they  are  exceptioMll* 
well  treated. 

The  instruction  is,  however,  the  main 
thing.  This  they  could  get  nowhere  (•*■ 
and  it  is  invaluable  to  them.  There  ^ 
regulations  which  make  it  possiUe  fn  ^ 
pupil  who  displays  special  aptitiKie---Mo 
embroidery  is  an  art  in  virtue  of  requiiingi 
special  aptitude — to  take  an  extn  count  ■* 
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;an<l  receive 
iractice.  Fi- 
being  fully 
ed,  she  is  at 
sX.  a  skilled 
,whosework 
ays   in    de- 

Often  she         " 
es  herself  a 

r,  and  there  are  now  n  ffe  n  |  arts 
country  a  large  num  e  of  n  u  ore 
roidery  each  of  whom  ganedhe  o  n 
Mige  under  Mrs.  I'ode  at  the  Society's 
;  and  in  this  way, it  isclcar,  the  Society's 
of  influence  is  capable  of  indefinite 


widening,  and  "  the  difliision 
of  a  knowledge  of  art-worlc 
among    women    and    their 
training  in  artistic  industries," 
which  its  circulars  announce 
as  one  of  its  chief  objects 
(the  other  being  "  to  provide 
a  place  for  the  exhibition  and 
sale  of  art- work  "),  is  attained 
by  indirect   as   well  as  by 
H  »D-         direct  means.     Probably  in 
many  cases  the  stream  grows 
sha  ow  as  it  gets  away  from  the  source, 
and    he  quality  of  the  work  approved  by 
e  Society  deteriorates,  to  the  disadvan- 
age  of  the  tatter's  reputation.     Indeed, 
here  is  complaint  of  this  at  the  rooms, 
whe  e  there  is  some  sensitiveness  in  regard 
r,  the  aims  and  accomplish- 
n  en    of  the  institution  having  failed  to 
p  otect  it  against  the  criticism  of  irrcspon- 
s  ble  and  disappointed  persons  who  should 
certa  nly  be  rather  co-workers  with   it. 
1  h  s  trenches  on  gossip,  and  is  mentioned 
e  e  mainly  because  it  is  believed  to  pro- 
ceed   from    the    strict    impartiality    with 
vh  ch,   in    the   preservation    of    a    high 
s  andard,  much  work  has  been  adjudged 
ack  ng.     Nothing,  one  would  say.  could 
e  of  more  importance  than  carefulness 
m  th  s  respect.     The  Society  is  in  virtue 
of  ts  position  an  authority,  and  to  tolerate 
si  pshod  pierformances  of  any  kind  must 
he  end  prove  fatal  to  its  good  inl^uence. 
In  accordance  with  the  object  just  men- 
t  oned,  the  Society's  rooms  have  from  the 
lirst  been  a  kind  of  exchange,  bringing 


*i>* 


•^M 


artists  and  buyers  together  and  rendering 
possible  the  disposition  of  work,  made  in 
various  homes  from  Maine  to  California. 
which  might  not,  and  in  all  probability 
would  not,  otherwise  find  a  purchaser.  To 
make  of  this  exchange  a  curiosity-shop,  or 
rather  let  us  say  a  commonplace  shop, 
receiving  and  attempting  the  sale  of  all 
sorts  of  women's  handiwork,  g3Qd,\i3.4, 
and  indifferent,  wo\i\d  Tnan\te?.'6"j\itfoT&vt 
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:•}  t-nttr  into  llie  business  of  broktr- 
n.h  a  place  is  in  itself  desirnlili;,  no 
\»\  su<  'i  a  ].!.n:e"'nK-  WuniL'n's  l'',\- 


contribmora  whose  work  has  been  rejecied— 
that  a  member  of  this  commiltee  receniij-fi* 
obliged  to  resign,  because  she  had  gjo« 
feinibar  with  the  manner  of  certain  regdff 
contributors  and  so  considered  hendf  >t 
capacitated  from  serving  longer.  1^ 
are  many  regular  contribulois  lo  the  pff- 
maiient  thout;h  constantly  changing  ew- 
bit  ion  at  the  rooms,  and,  indeed,  the  numbr 
of  lh^.•^e  is  excellent  evidence  of  the  practical 
sutcess  iif  the  institution  in  furnishing  »" 
o(.cu]iation  fur  v.'omen,  or  rather  in  rend tiiDj: 
thfir  turn  for  decorative  an  profitable. 

Newlle-work,  though  the  chief,  and  of  J 
(;real  variety,  is  of  course  by  no  means  il* 
only  branch  of  decorative  wurk  taught  ik 
exti  utefl  by  the  Society.  Next  in  impor- 
tance  comes  china-painting,  in  whidi,  » 
in  cmbroiilery,  there  are  Iroth  pay  dai* 
nnd  free.  Hitherto  modeling  and  wood-i^af*' 
iiif;  h:ive  not  proved  practicable,  though 
iliere  was  a  persistent  attempt  made,  s^*"" 
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time  ago,  to  introduce  the  fonner, 
3,  competent  teacher  being  en- 
gaged and  every  inducement  of- 
fered to  pupils  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing in  a  material  which  has 
undoubted  decorative  possibilities. 
The  attempt  failed,  however,  by 
reason  of  lack  of  inierest,  and 
though  this  is  certainly  to  be  re- 
gretted on  many  accounts,  it  is  still 
to  be  said  that  any  respectable 
degree  of  excellence  in  even  the 
lighter  kinds  of  sculpture  demands 
a  longer  apprenticeship  than  the 
result  would  in  most  cases  justify. 
Of  wood-carving  the  same  cannot 
be  said,  and  the  Society  has  more 
hope  of  getting  something  done  in 
it.  A  great  deal  is  done  with  it 
in  Cincinoati.as  is  well  known,  and 
of  what  it  is  possible  to  do  if  one 
-have  a  real  feeling  for  what  is  anistic,  the 
box  by  the  Misses  Eggieston,  portions  of 
which  are  here  engraved,  of  itself  furnishes 
a  sufficient  demonstration.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedin^y  pretty  affair,  and  as  well  worth 
recognition  as  a  work  of  art  as  expres- 
don  in  any  material  would  be.  The  young 
lady  who  did  the  most  important  pitt  of 
this  worii  IS  a  pupil  of  Mr  Wyitt  Palon 
and  in  the  quiet  sentiment  here  shown  ap 
parently  an  apt  one  The  engriving  is 
clever  but  it  could  hardly  be  (.xpected  to 
exhibit  fully  the  effect  ol  the  relief  which 
IS  extremely   ingenious    t' 


ing  made  to  count  with  great  nicety  and 
preventing  the  whole  from  losing  its  ap- 
pearance of  a  modulated  plane  surface, 
so  to  speak,  in  distracting  inequalities 
of  elevation.  The  design  is  also  charm- 
ing, and  but  for  the  lettering  might  be 
Renaissance  work.  Not  that  the  letter- 
ing IS  awkward ;  on  the  contrary  it  is 
extremely  graceful,  and  it  has  the  main 
merit  of  an  inscription,  the  essential  prose 
basis  of  picturesque  lettering — legibility, 
namely  But  it  is  a  little  uncertain,  and  was 
probably  a  problem  with  the  artists.  Lace- 
makmg  is  not  taught,  the  examples  herewith 
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nominal  sum  to  other  than  the  class 
chiefly  benefited  by  the  privilege— 
the  scope  of  the  Society's  wori  has 
teen  fully  enough  indicated.  IT  is 
worth  adding  however  as  illusrrit- 
iiig  this  still  more  exflicitly.  that 
driwings  and  sket  hes  in  crayon,  pen 
and  ink  oil  and  water  colors  (unless 
applied  as  decorations  to  some  use- 
ful article  and  excepting  onginal  pict- 
ures of  ment  as  works  of  art),  was 
flowers  and  fruil  (heaven  be  praised !), 
feilher  flowers  leather  work,  and  the 
dreary  nick  of  ]  m  cushions,  needl^ 
books  and  so  on  are  not  admittetl 
to  the  salesr<Ktnis  They  are  of  course, 
notart  and  should  be  excluded.  Pot- 
tery porcelain  and  tiles  tthenpaini- 
ed  in  oil  ind  varnished  come  prop- 
erly into  the  same  tategory.  The 
following  IS  a  list  of  what  is  received 
and  sold  Pottery  china,  files; 
pliques  and  embroidenes  hangings 
or  curtains  for  windo  s  boolc-cases. 
and  cabinets;  mantel  and  bracket 
lambrequins  ;  decorated  table  and 
other  house  linen  ;  panels  for  cabinet- 
work, painted  upon  wood,  leather, 
etc, ;  paintings  upon  silk,  for  screens, 
panels,  fans,  etc. ;  decorated  mmre, 
dinner-cards,  note-paper,  and  articles 
of  a  like  ilescription  "-— the  Societ) 
being  doubtless  as  anxious  as  ao}' 
possible  contributor  to  have  the  list 
expanded  to  the  utmost,  provided  its 
character  as  a  catalogue  of  decoia- 
tive  art  is  not  sacrificed.  The  accom- 
panying drawings  disclose  sufficiently 
the  excellence  attained  by  vaiioiB 
persons  in  difierent  branches  of  wott 
of  this  kind.  They  are  all  made  from 
articles  exhibited,  and  in  some  in- 
stances manufactured,  by  the  Socidv. 
And  attention  may  be  directed,  in 
passing,  to  the  fact  that  the  saksnxws 
have  at  one  time  and  another  con- 
tained a  great  deal  of  the  niaienai 
which  illustrates  and  enforces  Mis. 
Harrison's  recent  interesting  volwoe 
MiLKnttn     niimuiui;n\  in  MKs.  "uvtB  wi!iiDELi  HOLMiM  It'        OH  "  Womsn's  HaTidiwork  ID  Modeiii 

Homes." 
given  being  from  Ireland,  and  simply  con-  :  Nothing  these  rooms  have  ever  contained. 
signed  lo  ihi;  Sucicly  as  a  token  of  gratitude  however,  has  equaled  in  interest  the  e»- 
for  .\merican  help  during  the  Irish  distress  broidered  landscapes  of  Mrs,  01i*Tr  Weo- 
a  year  or  two  ago.  When  the  library  has  been  dell  Holmes,  Jr.,  displayed  here  last  Apti 
mentioned,  which  has  heretofore  been  small  These  are  absolutely  original,  and  h«n  > 
but  is  now  rapidly  growing,  and  which  is  at  very  great  artistic  merit  besides.  The  inn- 
the  service  of  out-of-town  correspondents  !  tation  of  natural  objects  in  embroideiy  is^ 
upon  i>ayinent  of  a  small  sum — indeed,  a  ■  old,  of  course,  as  the  an  of  emhmideiT  >■■ 
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rather  theatrical  scene  in 
bull,aman,an<1  a|)rt:d])ii 
iibered  at  the  retLut  exhili 
;ty,  and  testifies  to  the  extijiit  t" 
lis  sort  of  tiling  can  be  carried 
■  nurkninnship  wiiliout  reaching 
at  whirh  it  becoim-s  of  any  inter- 

Ihan  curiosity.  Mrs,  Hohiics'h 
es  have  also  llic  interest  of  ciiri- 
is  is  undoubtedl)-  tlie  first  feeling 
ite;  and  even  after  examination 
a  suttject  of  marvel  and  admira- 
1  the  observer  iliat  she  can  cuu- 
xpress  such  effects  so  adequately 
h  material.  Nothing  could  be 
om  her  "haiulling,"  as  one  may 

prc}[iriety,  than  precision  and 
rechnicJitiys|>eaking.her  method 
»!y  incommunicable.  It  was  not 
imusing  to  observe  the  scrutiny 
a  received  from  rurious  l:ii!ics 
of  discovering  the  secret  (if  the 
Doubtless  some  of  these,  finding 
s  no  method  discoverable,  and 
embroidery /crjc  the  lamlscai)es 
1  pretensions,  conceived  for  them 
teem  which  technical  experiness 
)  cherish  for  whatever  falls  short 
ly  of  its  expectations.  Mrs. 
>  "  stitches,"  it  i.s  true,  have  noth- 
idite  about  them.  Tliey  have  in 
xX  none  of  the  excellence  which 
le  better  order  of  Japanese  em- 
s,  in  which  needle-work  exhibiLs 
pedients  in  a  measure  that  testi- 
e  maturity  of  a  «;lassic  art.  But 
it  at  all  the  artist's  design.  There 
en  her  aim  and  treatment  the 
Tcspondence  manifest  between 
^entionalized  motives  and  the 
veloped  technic  of  the  J  ajianesc. 
n  treat  landsca|>e  '\\\  (lie  way 
:  all  know,  and  wliicb  is,  perhaps, 

perfect  example  to  be  found  of 
etit  free  and  vivid,  and  at  the 
e  conventional  and  logicd,  .VIra. 
however,  treats  it  as  do  our  own 
e-painters — that  is  to  say,  the 
;hem.  She  renders,  as  has  lieen 
iral  "effects."  Thecircumsiance 
lis  end  she  employs  crewels  and 
instead  of  a  brush  and  pigmenls, 

in  the  least  prevent  one  from 
igthat  this  is  her  |H>iiit  of  view. 
y  tiike  leave  to  hope  th^it  the 
:y  of  her  exhibition  has  railed  the  the  interest  iif  a  decorative  object  in  the 
I  of  many  of  our  amateur  deco-  .  art  of  il,  instead  of  merely  ornamenting 
rtists  to  this,  and  that  the  lesson  an  oliject  otherwise  undecorative,  may  be 
biy   presented    thea-   of  centering  |  heeded.     As  soon  as  cuno&xv^-  -Mte  si'soa^ 
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fietl  and  these  work->  judged  simply  as  works 
ofart,or,  in  other  words,  from  tlieir  own  point 
of  view,  no  one  could  fail  to  find  tliem  dc-  '- 
lightful.     Some  of  them  were  exceedingly 
lieautiful — the  orchard,  for  examp]e,or  which 
a  faint  reflection  is  given  herewith,  but  which 
every  one  who  saw  it  will  remember.     It  i 
witnessed  in  the  fullest  measure  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Holmes  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
colorists    among    American    artists.      The  I 
pearl  lones  of  tlie  sky  and  the  deep  green  ■ 
of  the  sloping  sward  are  divided,  or  rather 
bound  together,  by  a  mass  of  pinkish  apple-  ' 
blossoms,  and  the  whole  effect  is  exceedingly 
lovely.     Opaline  tints,  which,  as  every  one  ^ 
knows,  are  absolutely  flat  and  meaningless  i 
when    brutally    managed,     Mrs.    Holmes 
seems  especially  successful   with.     But  in 
power  as  well  as  in  delicacy,  her  works  are 
noteworthy.     K  'itxyj  marked  dramatic  sense 
is  shown  in  the  upright  "  Drifting  Snow."  ' 
And  between  these  two  instances  there  was 
a  great  variety  of  admirable  work,  which  it 
is  needless  here  to  sj)ecify.     Her  delight  in 
color  is,  perhaps,  the  most  obvious  of  Mrs. 
Holmes's  qualities,  but  her  composition  is 
in  nearly  every  case  extremely  agreeable, 
avoiiiing  the  commonplace  without  attract- 
ing attention  to  itself,  and  always  being  very 
happy  in  concealing  from  the  observer  the 
origin  of  the  picture — whether,  that  is  to 
say,  ic  is  as  nearly  vs,  possible  a  transcript. 


or  is  purely  imaginative.  Imaginative  vod. 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  epithet,  hersissurth' 
to  be  called,  and  her  imaginativeness  is 
clearly  of  a  very  poetic  order.  The  ifxir 
ment  of  her  landsca[>es  is  the  first  and  la^l 
quality  of  them,  considered  as  landscape, 
that  impresses  one.  All  this  being  so.  nKy 
does  she  not  paint  ?  is  a  question  which  has 
been  asked,  not  a  thousand  miles  away  fttw 
the  Decorative  Art  Rooms.  And  to  pei^ 
who  are  fond  of  pigeon-holing  human  eft^ 
in  recognized  categories,  this  question  seems 
a  perfectly  natural  one.  Painting  in  oil  is 
one  thing,  water-color  painting  is  anolhiT. 
and  surely  embroidery  is  still  another,  ih^ 
say,  with  complete  justice.  It  is  tme  thai  tf 
Mrs.  Holmes  differs  only  from  apainiwof 
poetic  sentiment  and  refined  sense  of  tobt 
in  (he  material  she  uses,  one  might  say  i[ 
mattered  little  what  her  medium  was.  Im 
the  logic  by  which  other  things  stand  aii"! 
fall  holds  sway  ovtr  fine-art,  too,  to  some 
degree,  and  it  would  have  to  be  actno»l- 
edged  that  there  was  something  whimiit^ 
in  her  choice  of  crewels  as  a  means  of  pict- 
orial expression.  But  how  can  any  one- 
save,  of  course,  the  experts  in  "stitches'— 
fail  to  recognize  the  very  palpable  chanu 
of  Mrs.  Holmes's  handiwork  as  handi*'"''- 
It  is  individual  and  unique.  Some  analw:!' 
it  undoubtedly  bears  to  water-color  paiDiiD^ 
the  satin  backgrouad  being,  like  the  ■)>"' 
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>aper  in  this  nrt,  taken  as  a  key  of  tone,  as 
*cll  as  used  pictoriaUy  in  general.  Analogy 
o  painting  in  oil  it  has  not,  Tlie  "quality" 
)f  the  work,  its  particular  mode  of  imprcs- 
lionist  representation,  its  very  substance, 
^ve  it  a  place  by  itself,  anil  should  stamp 
t  as  '■  legitimate  "  in  the  esteem  of  those 
.vho  are  careful  about  many  things.  One 
mint  of  it  is  worth  mentioning  to  many  of 
)ur  own  landscape-painters,  namely,  its  coni- 
)let€  success  in  attaining  illusion  by  grada- 
ions  and  oppositions  of  color  without  any 
ight  and  shade;  but  doubtless  such  as  need 

0  heed  such  a  lesson  regard  the  work  as 
nere  amateur  trifling  from  beginning  to  end. 

However,  this  is  in  some  sort  a  digression, 
hough  an  excusable  one.  Besides  the  spe- 
ial  exhibitions  spoken  of,  the  twoimportant 
jan  collections  in  aid  of  the  Society,  dis- 
layed  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design 

1  1878  and  1879,  will  ^'^  ^''^^'^  '"  ^^'^T 
ne's  mind,  and  particularly  in  that  of  read- 
ts  of  this  magazine.  With  the  funds  thus 
btained,  augmented  largely  by  gifts  from 
rivate  sources  and  subscriptions,  the  Soci- 
ty  was  enabled  to  provide  new  quarters  for 
self  as  soon  as  it  outgrew  its  old  ones.  Its 
rst  removal  was  from  its  modest  single 
partment  in  Madison  Avenue  to  No.  4 
^ast  Twentieth  street  {the  rooms  now  occu- 


pied by  the  New  York  Exchange  for  Wom- 
en's Work),  and  its  second  to  the  house  No, 
34  East  Nineteenth  street,  of  which,  as  the 
place  hitherto  mainly  associated  with  the  in- 
stitution, a  view  is  herewith  given.  Last 
spring  the  larger  house,  No.  iS  East  Twenty- 
first  street,  was  rented, and  is  now  thoroughly 
equipped  and  decorated  in  admirable  taste. 
On  the  ground  floor  at  the  rear  are  the 
salesrooms  for  materials  (which  the  Society 
imports  and  selects  for  its  patrons  and/w- 
tegies),  and  the  room  of  the  Committee  on 
Admission;  in  front,  on  the  right  as  you 
enter,  is  the  committee  room  of  the  Boanl 
of  Managers.  On  the  second  or  main  floor, 
the  salesrooms  proper  run  through  from 
front  lo  rear,  the  front  hall  room  being  the 
superintendent's  office,  and  the  rear  one  the 
library.  The  two  front  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  are  devoted  to  china-painting  and  draw- 
ing, and  those  in  the  rear  to  stamping  and 
the  free  classes  in  embroidery.  The  entire 
fourth  floor  is  given  over  to  embroidery. 
Every  one  who  is  familiar  enough  with  the 
work  of  the  Society  to  appreciate  it  must 
hope  that  ere  long  another  house  of  the 
same  size  will  be  required  for  the  adequate 
discharge  of  the  beneficent  engagements  so 
generously  undertaken,  and  hitherto  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  out 
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Thh    conifLTfms    Torests    of    the    Sierra  [ 

Nevada  are  the  nobk-st  and  most  beautiful 
on  earth.  So  short  a  time,  however,  has 
dapsetl  since  they  were  firet  discovered,  I 
and  so  few  lompreheiisive  explorations  have 
lieen  made,  that  they  are  as  yet  but  little 
known.  Thousan<is  of  appreciative  travelers 
have  Ixsheld  them  in  the  distance,  stretching  ' 
darkly  alon^'  ihe  range,  the  snow-clad  sum- 
mits towering  imi>osin(;ly  abo\-e  them,  the 
great  central  plain  of  California  mitspread 
bent-ath;  and  many  have  [wssed  through 
the  lower  :iivl  mlddk-  /ones  on  their  way  to 
Vosemile  Valley,  <)l>taining  fine  glimpses  of 
the  yellow  and  sugar  pines  and  silver-firs 
along  the  edges  of  niad^  and  trails;  but 
few.  indeed,  have  gone  far  enough,  and 
remained  long  enough,  lo  gain  anything 
like  a  fair  coniejition  of  ilie  real  grandeur 


and  significance  of  these  glorious  fortsts,* 
manifested  in  the  harmonies  of  their  li"*'" 
button  and  varying  aspects  throughoul  tli^ 
seasons,  as  they  stand  arrayed  in  lb* 
winter  garb  rejoicing  in  storms,  putriH 
forth  their  fresh  leaves  in  the  spring  »1* 
steaming  with  rcsiny  fragrance,  or  repoang 
heavy-laden  with  ripe  cones  in  the  ikji  a* 
gold  of  autumn.  For  knowledge  of  db 
kind  one  must  dwell  w  ith  the  trees  and  po* 
with  them,  without  any  reference  to  time  tt 
the  mechanical  sense. 

The  distribution  of  the  general  forest  in 
xones  is  readily  jierceived.  These  asoA 
in  regular  order,  from  one  extremity  rf  ^ 
range  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  neiriy  *>• 
hun<Ire<l  mites;  and  however  dense  o^ 
soml)er  they  may  appear  in  general  vie^ 
neither  on  the  rocky  heights  nor  do*ii  '• 
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he  leafiest  hollows  will  you  find  anything 

0  remind  you  of  the  dank,  malarial  selvas 
>f  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  with  their 
>oundless  contiguity  of  shade,  nor  of  the 
nonotonous  unSbrmity  of  the  Deodar  for- 
sts  of  the  Himalaya.  The  giant  pines, 
nd  firs,  and  sequoias  hold  their  arms  wide 
•pen  to  the  sunHght,  rising  above  one 
nether  on  the  mountain  benches,  marshaled 

1  most  imposing  array,  each  species  keeping 
:s  own  appointed  place,  and  giving  forth 
he  utmost  expression  of  tree  grandeur  and 
»eauty  with  inexhaustible  variety  and  har- 
nony. 

The  inviting  openness  of  the  Sierra  woods 
5  one  of  their  most  distinguishing  char- 
cteristics.  All  the  species  stand  more  or 
*ss  apart  in  groves  or  small,  irregular 
TX)ups,  enabling  one  to  find  a  way  nearly 
verywhere,  along  sunny  colonnades  and 
[trough  openings  that  have  a  smooth,  park- 
Ice  surface,  strewn  .with  brown  needles  and 
urs.     Now  you  cross  a  wild  garden,  now 

meadow,  now  a  ferny,  willowy  stream; 
nd  ever  and  anon  you  emerge  fi*om  all  the 
roves  and  flowers  upon  some  granite  pave- 
lent  or  high,  bare  ridge,  commanding  glori- 
ua  views  above  the  waving  sea  of  ever- 
reens  far  and  near. 

One  would  experience  but  little  difficulty 
i  riding  on  horseback  through  the  succes- 
ive  belts,  all  the  way  up  to  the  storm-beaten 
"inges  of  the  alps.  The  deep,  precipitous 
anons,  however,  that  come  down  from  the 
xis  of  the  range,  at  intervals  of  eight 
r  ten  miles,  cut  the  belts  more  or  less 
ompletely  into  sections,  and  prevent  the 
'Counted  traveler  from  tracing  them  length- 
i^ise. 

This  simple  arrangement  in  zones  and 
actions  brings  the  forest,  as  a  whole,  within 
^e  comprehension  of  every  observer.  The 
different  species  are  ever  found  occupying 
^e  same  relative  positions  to  one  another, 
*s  controlled  by  their  various  capabilities, 
soil,  climate,  etc. ;  and  so  appreciable  are 
Oiese  relations,  one  need  never  be  at  a  loss 
*n  determining,  within  a  few  hundred  feet, 
fte  elevation  above  sea-level  by  the  trees 
^ne;  for,  notwithstanding  some  of  the 
species  range  upward  for  several  thousand 
^t,  and  all  pass  one  another  more  or  less, 
VtX,  even  those  possessing  the  greatest  ver- 
ical  range  are  available  in  this  connection, 
Hasmuch  as  they  take  on  new  forms  corre- 
sponding with  the  variations  in  altitude. 

Crossing  the  level  treeless  plains  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joa(iuin  from  the  west, 
in  reaching  the  Sierra  foot-hills,  you  enter 


the  lower  fiinge  of  the  forest,  composed  of 
small  oaks  and  pines,  planted  so  far  apart 
that  not  one-twentieth  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  in  shade  at  clear  noon-day.  After 
advancing  fifteen  or  twenty  mfles,  and 
making  an  ascent  of  fi'om  two  to  three  thou- 
sand feet,  you  reach  the  lower  margin  of  the 
main  pine- belt,  comf)osed  of  the  gigantic 
sugar-pine,  yellow-pine,  Douglas  spruce, 
incense-cedar,  and  sequoia.  Next  you  come 
to  the  magnificent  silver-fir  belt,  and  lastly 
to  the  upper  pine  belt,  which  sweeps  up  the 
rocky  acclivities  of  the  alps  in  a  dwarfed, 
wavering  fiinge  to  a  height  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  feet. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  trees  form* 
ing  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the 
general  forest  are  somewhat  alike,  dwarfed 
and  scattered  by  snow  and  frost,  drought 
and  sun-fire,  while  colossal  prof)ortions  are 
attained  only  in  the  middle  regions,  where 
both  soil  and  climate  are  most  favorable. 

This  general  order  of  distribution,  with 
reference  to  climate  dependent  on  elevation, 
is  perceived  at  once,  but  there  are  other  har- 
monies, as  far-reaching  in  this  connection,  that 
become  manifest  only  after  patient  observa- 
tion and  study.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  these  is  the  arrangement  of  the  forests  in 
long,  curving  bands,  braided  together  into 
lace-like  patterns,  and  outspread  in  charming 
variety  from  one  end  of  the  range  to  the 
other.  The  key  to  this  singularly  beautiful 
harmony  is  the  ancient  glaciers ;  where  they 
flowed  the  trees  followed,  tracing  their 
wavering  courses  along  canons,  over  ridges, 
over  high  rolling  plateaus.  The  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  says  Hooker,  are  growing  upon 
one  of  the  moraines  of  an  ancient  glacier. 
All  the  forests  of  the  Sierra  are  growing 
upon  moraines.  But  moraines  vanish  like 
the  glaciers  that  make  them.  P^very  storm 
that  falls  upon  them  wastes  them,  cutting 
gaps,  disintegrating  bowlders,  and  carrying 
away  their  decaying  material  into  new 
formations,  until  at  length  they  are  no 
longer  recognizable  by  any  save  students, 
who  trace  their  transitional  forms  down  from 
the  fresh  moraines  still  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, through  those  that  are  more  and  more 
ancient,  and  more  and  more  obscured  by 
vegetation  and  all  kinds  of  post-glacial 
weathering. 

These  studies  invariably  show  that  the 
soils  on  which  the  forests  are  growing  were 
not  produced  by  the  slow  erosion  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  by  the  direct  mechanical 
action  of  glaciers,  which  crushed  and  ground 
them  from  the  solid  flank  of  the  range^  aud^ 
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iiL-ously  from  the  foot-hills  to  tin: 
summits,  the  flanks  u'ouli!  Invc 
been  left  .ilmo»t  baru  ormuniiie- 
m.iitcr.  ard  these  iioWe  forest. 
n'liulil  as  yc-t  have  had  no  t\M- 
en<:e.  N  uinerous  groves. indt hi' >- 
ctsNvouMundoubtedly  have  {,■»)«: 
up  im  lake  and  avalanrhclioLk 
and  luatiy  a  fair  flower  anrl  shnil 
would  have  found  foo"!  and  3 
dwelling;  lila<x>  in  weaihcroi 
nooks  and  i:re\ices,  jet  the ranpi' 
as  a  whole  woulil  stem  a  Icit 
rock  desert.  The  tatteml  aliitr* 
fringe  of  the  present  forest,  iiii: 
[>osed  of  /!>//«  albkaulis  and  F. 
aristata.  in  many  planui:  tst«iii> 
above  thi- u|)per  limit  of  nwrainw 
ui>on  lean,  crumbling  led^.^^ :  ki, 
wht-n  they  have  the  opiwrnraiiy. 
these  little  trees  show  themselit' 
keenly  alive  tp  the  diRerenct;  it- 
tween  rich  mealy  moraine-fow": 
and  their  ordinary-  meager  &r.. 
The  yellow  pine  is  also  a  h:ir!v 
tree,  capable  of  living  on  sunshine  i^>- 
snow,  Imt  it  assembles  in  forests,  ami  s- 
tains  noble  ilimensions  only  upon  n.:t:- 
tioiis  moraines  or  other  soil-bed';  lienia! 
from  them ;  while  the  sugar-]iine  and  lit 
two  silver-firs,  which  form  so  imponiw  - 
part  of  the  main  forest  licit,  can  liar<:h 
life  in  any  form  upon  bare  l^ll;;t^ 
matter  ^^'hat  the  climate  may  be. 


in  Uieir  slow  recession  at  the  close  of  the  ice- 
]n-riod,  left  them  ouisi)read  in  beds  avaibd)lc 
liir  tree-growth,  l-'or,  notwithstanding  the 
many  august  imjilemeiils  employed  by 
N:iture  as  niudifiers  and  reformers  of  soils, 
the  gl:icier  thus  far  has  been  the  only  great 
priidu<er.  Hut  however  great  the  (|uantity 
thus  jinidui-ed,  had  the  ice-sheci  that  once 
eo\ered  all  the  range  been  melted  siinulta- 
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t  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Sierra  for- 
i  in  general  indicate  the  extent  and 
jtions  of  the  ancient  moraines  tjuite  as 
irly  as  they  do  lines  of  chmate.  For 
sts,  properly  speaking,  cannot  exist  with- 

soU ;  and,  since  the  moraines  have  l>een 
losited  upon  the  solid  rock,  and  only 
in  elected  places,  leaving  a  consideralile 
tion  of  the  old  glacial  surface  bare,  we 
I  luxuriant  forests  of  pine  and  (ir  abruptly 
ninatcd  by  scored  and  polished  pave- 
nts  on  which  not  even  a  nwjss  is  growing, 
ugh  soil  alone  is  required  to  fit  them  for  the 
wth  of  trees  two  hundred  feet  in  height. 
■laving  thus  outlined  the  forest  as  a 
ole,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  sketch  the 
cies  of  which  it  is  composed,  excepting 

sequoia,  which  will  be  presented  in  a 
arate  chapter. 

Vou  XXII.— 55. 


NUT-PINE.      DIGGI£R-PIM£. 

(Fiiitis  SabMana.) 

The  first  coniferous  tree  met  by  the 
traveler  in  as(:tnding  the  range  from  the 
west  is  the  nut-pine,  remarkable  for  its 
loose,  airy,  tropical  ajtpcarancc,  suggesting 
a  region  of  palms  rather  than  cool,  resiny 
jiine-woods.  No  one  would  take  il  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  pine  or  conifer  of  any  kind,  it 
is  so  loose  in  habit,  and  widely  branched, 
and  its  foliage  is  so  thin  and  grny.  Futl- 
grown  specimens  are  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
in  height,  and  from  two  to  three  in  diame- 
ter. At  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  trunk  usually  divides 
into  three  or  four  main  branches,  about 
equal    in    sine,   which,  after   beari^v^  a^n^-i 
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from  one  another,  shoot  straight  up  and 
form  sejarale  summits;  while  the  crooked 
suborflinate  brani:hes  aspire,  or  ra<liatc,  or 
<lroo|i  in  loose  ornamental  sprays.  'ITie 
slender,  grayish-green  needles  are  from 
dyht  to  twelve  inches  long,  loosely  tas- 
:ieleil.  and  inclined    to  droop  in  hantUomc 


curves,  contrasting  with  the  Milt",  ilark-ml- 
oreil  trunk  and  branches  in  a  ven- stiikini! 
manner.  No  other  tree  of  my  atquaintanie, 
so  sulisiantial  in  Iwdy,  is  in  its  foIiai;e  ^o 
Ihin  and  so  iiervious  to  the  light.  'ITicmi!;- 
beams  sift  tlirough  even  the  leariist  rrtcs 
»ith  scarce  anv  interruption,  and  X\:i 
wear}-,  heated  traveler  finds  but  little  p^- 
tection  in  their  shaile. 

It  grows  only  on  the  torrid  fimi-liill'!. 
seeming  to  delight  in  the  most  ardent  »^n- 
heat,  like  a  palm ;  springing  up  hen-  an! 
there  singly,  or  in  scattered  groujis  of  live 
or  sis,  among  scrubby  white-oak*  J:-! 
thickets  of  ceanothus  and  manzaniia:  it- 
cxireme  upf>er  limit  lieing  at>out  fourihn:- 
sand  feet  above  the  sea,  its  lower  al-iu: 
from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundntil  ftt:. 

The  generous  crop  of  sweet,  nutriii>u^ 
nuts  which  it  yields,  makes  ii  a  i^real  f^v"'- 
ite  with  Indians  and  with  bears.  The  i-icx^ 
are  truly  magnilicent,  measuring  from  live: 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  not  niuih  b« 
in  thickness,  rich  chucolaie-l'Ton'n  in  i.t>I<ir. 
and  protected  by  strong,  downcunins 
hooks  which  terminate  the  scales.  N'eiw- 
theles.s,  the  little  Douglas  sijuirrel  um^xs 

Indians  gathering  the  rij>e  nuts  n^U'  '- 
striking  picture.  The  men  climb  the  int^ 
like  bears  and  beat  'off  the  lones  «i'' 
sticks,  or  recklessly  cut  off  the  mute  iVli- 
ful  branches  w  ith  hatchets,  while  the  >i|ua»> 
gather  them  in  heaps,  and  roa-M  them  •'^^■^■ 
the  scales  open  sufficiently  ti)  .illi>«'  ^ 
hard-shelled  seeds  to  be  l>eaten  oui.  '^•^■ 
in  the  cool  evenings,  men,  women,  .nml''' 
dren,  with  their  capacity   for  ilin  p<''k 
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increased  by  the  soft  resin 
with  which  they  are  all 
bedraggled,  form  circles 
around  their  camp- tires  on 
the  bank  of  some  stream 
and  Ue  in  easy  independ- 
ence, cracking  nuts,  and 
laughing  and  chatting, 
as  heedless  of  the  future 
as  bears  and  s<|ui[Tels. 


twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  diameter. 
The  cones  are  about  four  inches  long,  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  and  covered  with  a  sort  of 
silicious  vamish  and  gum,  rendering  them 
impervious  to  moisture,  evidently  with  a 
,         ,  view   to   the  careful    preservation    of   the 

\Jf         ence,  cracking  nuts,  and     seeds. 

Up*-  ,      laughing    and    chatting.  No    other   conifer    in    the    range    is   so 

closely  restricted    to   special    localities.     It 

is   usually    found    apart,  standing    deep    in 

chaparral   on  sunny  hill   and  canon   sides 

where  there  is  but  little  depth  of  soil,  and, 

fA^  "if  OJ~jj         where  found  at  all,  it  is  (|uite  plentiful ;  but 

yt  -*  >  "^  i^      the   ordinar}'    traveler,    following    carriage- 

^^  '  '  1;    "Si    't J^  roads   and    trails,    may 

FB^  ^       ;;  ^  ■'■,  ^jlsi  ^  »  ascend  the  range  many 

times  without  meeting  it. 
kj^K:      -a.     18^7  -"^''Tliir'/^  While  exploring  the 

\>^  _        ' ,  *  ^•'^»!v  Fl^',^^^  lower    portion    of   the 

Merced  Canon  1  found 
a  lonely  miner,  seeking 
his  fortune  in  a  quartz 
vein,  on  a  wild  mount- 
ain-side planted  with 
this  singular  tree.  He 
told  me  that  he  called 
it  the  hickory-pine,  be- 
cause of  the  whiteness 
and  toughness  of  the 
wood.  It  is  so  little 
known,  however,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to 
; — _  -^~- ,  _  have  a  common  name. 

Most  mountaineers  re- 
(piNvs  -ruitRcuLATAi.  fer  to  it  as  "  that  queer 
little  pine-tree  covered 
I  all  over  with  burs."  In  my  studies  of  this 
species  I  find  a  very  interesting  and  signiti- 
ious  little  pine  is  found  at  an  ele-  1  cant  group  of  facts,  whose  relations  will  be 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  three  I  seen  almost  as  soon  as  stated, 
feet,  growing  in  close,  willowy  j  ist.  All  the  trees  in  the  groves  I  exam- 
It  is  exceedingly  slender  and  ined,  however  unequal  in  size,  are  of  the 
habit,  although  trees  that  chance  j  same  age. 

ilone  outside  the  groves  sweep  ,  zd.  Those  groves  are  all  planted  on  dry 
,  curved  branches,  producing  a  hill-sides  covered  with  chaparral,  and  there- 
ontrast  to  the  ordinary  grove  |  fore  liable  to  be  swept  by  fire, 
e  foliage  Is  of  the  same  peculiar  ■  3d.  There  are  no  seedlings  or  saplings 
color  as  that  of  the  nut-pine,  '  in  or  about  the  living  groves,  but  there  is 
m  about  as  loosely,  so  that  the  always  a  fine,  hopeful  crop  springing  up  on 
le  tree  is  scarce  at  all  obscured  |  the  ground  once  occupied  by  any  grove  that 
i  has  been  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the 
age  of  seven  i>r   eight    years   it  ,  chaparral. 

aear  cones,  not  on  branches,  but  '  4th.  The  cones,  all  of  which  are  per- 
lin  axis,  and,  as  they  never  fall  1  sistent  through  life,  never  discharge  their 
unk  is  soon  very  jiicturesijuely  seeds  until  the  tree  or  branch  to  which  they 
■\  them.     The  branches  also  be-  1  belong  dies. 

:ftil  after  they  attain  sufficient  1  A  full  discussion  of  the  Iwaring  of  these 
average  size  of  the  older  trees  is  |  facts  upon  one  another  would  jierhaps  Ije 
ty  or  forty    feet    in    height,  and  '  out  of  place  here,  but  I  would  a.^.  \e,as^  ci& 


Pinus  tubercuiata. 
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attention  to  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the 
tree  to  the  fire-swe|)t  regions  where  alone  it 
is  foiitwl.  After  a  grove  has  been  destroyed, 
the  gniund  is  at  once  sown  lavishly  with 
all  the  seeils  ripenctl  during  its  whole  life, 
and  wliich  seein  to  Jiave  been  carefully  held 
in  store  with  reference  to  such  a  calamity, 
Then  a  younj;  grove  immetliatcly  springs 
u])  cjiit  of  the  ashes — beauty  for  aijies. 


SUGAR-PINE. 

{ Hiais  Liimberliana. ) 

This  is  the  noblest  pine  ever  yet  discov- 
ered in  tile  forests  of  the  world,  surjjassing 


all  others,  not  merely  in  size  but  also  in 
kingly  beauty  and  majesty. 

It  towers  sublimely  from  every  ridge  and 
-----  of  the  range,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
o  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sw, 
attaining  most  perfect  de- 
velopment at  a  height  ri 
about  five  thousand  fed. 
Full-grown   specimens 
'■    'Yj        are  commonly  about  two 
"  *'       hundred  and  twenty  fed 
high,and  from  six  toeight 
diameter  near  the  ground,  though 
^  anil  old  patriarch  is  occasionally  met 
that  has  enjoyed  live  or  six  centuries  of 
and  attained  a  thickness  of  ten  or 
welve    feel,   living   on — undecayai, 
sweet,  and  fresh  in  every  fiber. 

The  trunk  is  a  smooth,  round,  delicatdy 
tapered  shaft,  mostly  without  limbs,  and  tol- 
ored  rich  purplish  brown,  usually  enlivened 
with  tufts  of  yellow  lichen.  At  the  top  ot 
this  magnificent  bole,  long,  curting  brandies 
sweep  gracefully  outwat^  and  dowiiK'aid, 
sometimes  forming  a  palm-like  crown,  l»t 
far  more  nobly  impressive  than  any  pilm 
crown  I  ever  beheld.  The  needles  are 
about  three  inches  long,  finely  tempeied. 
and  arranged  in  rather  close  tassels  at  tbe 
ends  of  slender  branchlets  that  clothe  the 
lon^r^  outsweeping  limbs.  How  well  the>' 
sing  in  the  wind,  and  how  smkingly  hir- 
monious  an  effect  b  made  by  the  imniffl* 
cylindrical  cones  that  depend  loosely  from  ■ 
the  ends  of  the  main  branches!  Xo  "K 
knows  what  Nature  can  do  in  the  way  "l 
])ine-burs  until  he  has  seen  those  of  the 
sugar-pine.  They  are  commonly  froni  W- 
leen  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  three  in 
diameter ;  green,  shaded  with  dark  putl'k 
on  their  sunward  sides.  They  are  npe  d 
September  and  October.  Then  the  Ha 
scales  open  and  the  seeds  take  winf!,  tiiB 
the  empty  cones  become  still  more  \KWXr 
ful  and  effective,  for  their  diameter  is  neoih' 
doubled  by  the  spreading  of  the  scales,  and 
their  color  changes  to  a  warm  yellowish- 
brown;  while  they  remain  swinging  on  tbe 
tree  all  the  following  winter  and  summer,*™! 
continue  very  effectively  beautiful  oenia 
the  ground  many  years  after  they  fall.  Hie 
wood  is  deliciousiy  fragrant,  andfineiRgWi 
and  texture;  it  isof  anch  cream-yellow. as' 
formeil  of  condensed  sunbeams,  ReliiMp'"^ 
obtiim,  Siebuld.  the  glory  of  Eastern  fortsii.'* 
called  •'  Fu-si-no-ki  "  (tree  of  the  sun}  by  rt>e 
Japanese;  the  sug.ir-pine  is  the  sun-tree >< 
the  Sierra,  Unfortunately  it  is  greatly  pn«^ 
by  the  lumbermen,  and,  in  accessible  pbces 
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employment,  they  say,  "  Well,  1  can  at  least 
go  to  the  sugar-pines  and  make  shingles." 
A  few  posts  are  set  in  the  ground,  and  a  sin- 
gle length  cut  from  the  first  tree  felled,  pro- 
duces hoards  enough  for  the  walls  antl  roof 
of  a  cabin ;  all  the  rest  he  makes  is  for  sale, 
and  he  is  speedily  independent.  No  gar- 
dener or  hay-maker  is  more  sweetly  per- 
fumed than  these  rou|;h  mountaineers  while 
engaged  in  this  busmess,  but  the  havoc 
they  make  is  most  deplorable. 

I'he  sugar,  from  which  the  common  name 
is  derived,  is  to  my  taste  the  best  of  sweets 
— better  than  maple-sugar.  It  exudes  from 
the  heart-wood,  where  wounds  have  been 
made,  either  by  forest  fires  or  the  ax,  in 
the  shape  of  irregular,  crisp,  candy-like  ker- 
nels, which  are  crowded  together  in  masses 
of  considerable  size,  like  clusters  of  resin- 
beads.  When  fresh,  it  is  perfectly  white 
and  delicious,  but,  because  most  of  the 
wounds  on  which  it  is  found  have  been 
made  by  fire,  the  exuding  sap  U  stained  on 
the  charred  surface,  and  the  hardene<I  sugar 
becomes  brown. 

Indians  are  ibnd  of  it,  but  on  account  of 
its  laxative  proi>erties  only  small  iiuantities 
may  be  eaten.  Bears,  so  fond  of  sweet 
things  in  general,  seem  never  to  taste  it ;  at 
least  I  have  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  their 
teeth  in  this  connection. 

No  lover  of  trees  will  ever  forget  his  first 
meeting  with  the  sugar-pine.  In  most  pine 
trees  there  is  a  sameness  of  expression, 
which,  to  most  people,  is  apt  to  Iwcome 
monotonous;  for  the  typical  .spiry  form, 
however  beautiful,  affords  but  little  scojje 
for  appreciable  individual  character.  The 
sugar-pine  is  as  free  from  conventionalities 
of  form  and  motion  as  any  oak.  No  two 
arc  alike,  even  to  the  most  inattentive  ob- 
server; and,  notwithstanding  they  are  ever 
tossing  out  their  immense  arms  in  what 
might  seem  most  extravagant  gestures,  there 
is  a  majesty  and  repose  about  them  that 
precludes  all  possibility  of  the  grotesque,  or 
even  picturesque,  in  their  general  expression. 
The  main  branches  are  sometimes  found  to 
l>e  forty  feet  in  length,  yet  persistently  sim- 
ple, seldom  dividing  at  all,  excepting  near 
the  end;  but  anything  like  a  bare  cable 
ap|)earance  is  preventeil  by  the  small,  tas- 
seled  branchlets  that  extend  all  around  theni ; 
and  when  these  sujierb  limbs  sweep  out 
symmetrically  on  all  sides,  a  crown,  sixty  iir 
seventy  feet  wide,  is  formed,  which,  grace- 
fully poised  on  the  summit  of  the  noble 
shaft,  and  filled  with  sunshine,  is  one  of  the 
most    glorious    forest   objects   ctmc^w^Ve,. 


always  the  first  tree  in  the  woods  to  feel 
leir  steel.  But  the  regular  lumbermen, 
ith  their  saw-mills,  have  been  less  gener- 
ty  destructive  thus  far  than  the  shingle- 
akers.  The  wood  splits  freely,  and  there 
a  constant  demand  for  the  shingles.  And 
cause  an  ax,  and  saw,  and  frow  is  all 
e  capita]  required  for  tlie  business,  many 
that  drifting,  unsteady  class  of  men  so 
^  in  California  engage  in  it  for  a  few 
>nths  in  the  year.  When  pros]>ect<)rs, 
nters,  ranch  hands,  etc.,  touch  their  "  bot- 
n    dollar"  and  find   themselves  out  of 
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Oummnnly,  however,  tin 

]iOiiilcrain:c  ot*  limlis  lov 
from  the  liircctioii  of  thi 


IS  a  ^XKM.  |jre-  ] 
I  the  cast,  away 
■L'vailing  wini]-^     j 
IS  til  mc  Mj  untaniil-  I 
In  :iii[)riiaihing  it,  ' 
rescin  c  of  a  pii|K.Tior  j 
.ilk  with  a  li-ht  sto]) 


Then. 
iikL-n,  ali>n^' 
ring  :ui.l   l.ii, 
n,H  U|i  iIk-  trunk  with 
iwinu  ..tr- the  cones  ;is 
ilyfurhim:  wliilcthc 
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turitv  offer 
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r  liy  the  varj'ing  action  of  t 
(■-storms,  eic,  the  t 


een  the  ■ 

juili  and  l)cild  freedom  nf  nia- 

delightfiil  study.     At  ihc  age  ye; 

ly  )'ears,  the  shy,  fashionalilc  wii 

o  lie  broken  up.     Si>etialiited  again  \iyA  in  the  general  forest. 

liraniUcs  pusn  out  in  the  most  umhought-of  [       'ITie   most   constant    coin|>a 

places,  ami  Iteml  with  the  great  cones,  at  |  species    is    the   jellow-plne.  ai 

once  marking  individual  character,  which,  i  companion    it    is.      The    Doi 

lietng  constantly  augmented  from  year  to  |  lilioceiirus,  se(|uoia,  and  the  w 
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more  or  less  associated  with  it ;  but 
y  deep-soiled  mountain -sides,  at  an 
1  of  about  five  thousand  feet  above 
it  fonns  the  bulk  of  the  forest.    The 

crowns,  approaching  each  other  in  , 
ves,  make  a  glorious  canopy  through  , 
ie  tempered  sunbeams  pour,  silver-  1 

needles  and  gilding  the  massive 
id  flower)',  park-like  ground  into  a  1 

enchantment.  , 

lie  most  sunny  slopw  the  white- 
fragrant  chamoebatia  is  spread  like 
,  brightened  during  early  summer 
;  crimson  sareodes,  wild  rose,  and 
able  violets  and  gilias.  Not  even 
ladiest  nooks  will  you  lind  any  rank, 
weeds  or  unwholesome  darkness, 
north  sides  of  ridges  the  boles  are 
ender,  and  the  ground  is  mostly 
I  by  an  underbrush  of  hazel,  cean- 
id  flowering  dogwood,  but  never  so 

as  to  prevent  the  traveler  from 
ig  where  he  will ;  while  the  crown- 
ches  are  never  impenetrable  to  the 
he  sun,  and  never  so  interblended 
e  their  individuality. 

the  forest  from  beneath  or  from 
nnmanding ridge-top;  each  tree  pre- 
study  in  itself,  and  proclaims  the 
Ig  grandeur  of  the  species. 


'ELLOW-PINE.      SILVER-PINE. 

(Finns  ponderosa.) 

lilver  or  yellow  pine,  as  it  is  com- 
died,  ranks  second  among  the  pines 
ierra  as  a  lumber  tree,  and  almost 
.ing  Lambertiana  in  stature  and 
s  of  port.  Because  of  its  superior 
of  enduring  variations  of   cHmaii.' 

it  has  a  more  extensive  range  than 
er  conifer  growing  on  the  Sierra. 
western  slope  it  is  first  met  at  an 
1  of  about  two  thousand  feet,  and 

□early  to  the  upper  limit  of  the 
nc.  Thence,  crossmg  the  range  by 
St  passes,  it  descends  to  the  eastern 
d  pushes  out  for  a  consiileralile 

into  the  hot  volcanic  plains,  grow- 
/ely  upon  well- watered  moraines, 
lake-basins,  arctic  ridges,  and  torriil 
s;  planting  itself  ufwn  the  lips  of 
flourishing  vigorously  eien  there, 
ing  ripe  cones  among  the  asjies  an<l 

ivcrage  size  of  full-grown  trees  on 
tern   sIoi>e,  where  it    is   associated 


with  the  sugar-pine,  is  a  little  less  than  two 
hundred  feet  in  height  and  from  five  to  sU 
feet  in  diameter — though  specimens  may 
easily  be  found  tliat  are  considerably  larger. 
1  measured  one,  growing  at  an  elevation  of 
four  thousand  feet  in  the  valle;-  of  the 
Merced,  that  is  a  few  inches  o\-er  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high. 

Where   there  is  plenty  of  free  sunshine 


I  and  other  conditions  are  favorable,  it  pre- 
I  sents  a  striking  contrast  in  form  to  the 
I  sugar-i)ine,  being  a  symmetrical  spire, 
formed  of  a  straight  round  trunk,  clad  with 
innumerable  branches  that  are  divided  over 
and  over  again.  About  one-half  of  the 
trunk  is  commonly  branchless,  but  where  it 
grows  at  all  close,  three-fourths  or  more 
become  naked ;  the  tree  presentia^  tt\.e.Ti  ^ 
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more  slender  and  elegant  shaft  than  any 
other  tree  in  the  woods.  The  bark  is  mostly 
arranged  in  mas^iivc  plates,  soiiie  of  them 
measuring  four  i)r  fi\e  feet  in  length  by 
eighteen  inches  in  widtii,  with  a  thickness 
of  three  or  four  inches,  forming  a  (]oite 
marked  and  liistinguishing  feature.  'J'he 
needles  are  of  a  fine,  warm,  yellow-green 
color,  six  to  eight  inches  long,  finn  and 
elastic,  and  crowded  in  handsome,  radiant 
tassels  on  the  upturning  en<ls  of  the 
branches.  The  cones  ore  nbout  three  or 
four  inches  long,  and  iwo  and  a  half  wide, 
growing  in  dose,  sessile  clusters  among  ihe 
leaves. 

The  species  attains  its  noblest  form  in 
fiUeil-up  lake-basins,  esjjecially  in  those  of 
the  older  \'osemites,  and  so  prominent  a 
part  does  it  form  of  their  groves  that  it 
may  well  be  called  the  Yoseinite  pine. 
Ripe  specimens  favorably  siluatcil  are  al- 
most always  two  hundred  feet  or  more  in 
height,  and  the  branches  clothe  the  trunk 
nearly  to  the  ground,  as  seen  in  the  illustration. 

'I'he  Jeffrey  variety  attains  its  finest  de- 
velopment in  the  northern  i>ortion  of  the 
range,  in  the  wide  fountain  basins  of  the 
McCloud  and  Pitt  rivers,  where  it  forms 
magnificent  forests  scarce  at  all  invaded  by 
any  other  tree.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary 
form  in  size,  being  only  about  half  as  tall, 
and  in  its  redder  and  more  closely  furrowed 
bark,  grayish -green  foliage,  less  divided 
branches,  and  larger  cones ;  but  intermedi- 
ate forms  come  in  which  make  a  clear  sepa- 
ration impossible,  although  some  botanists 
regard  it  as  a  distinct  si)ecies.  It  is  this 
variety  that  climbs  storm-swept  ridges  and 
wanders  out  among  the  volcanoes  of  the 
Great  Basin.  Whether  exposed  to  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold,  it  is  dwarfed  like  every 
other  tree,  and  becomes  all  knots  and  an- 
gles, wholly  unlike  the  majestic  forms  we 
have  been  sketching.  Old  specimens,  bear- 
ing cones  about  as  big  as  pine-apples,  may 
sometimes  be  found  clinging  to  rifted  rocks 
at  an  elevation  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
feet,  whose  highest  branches  scarce  reach 
above  one's  shoulders. 

I  have  oftentiTnes  feasted  on  the  l)eauty  of 
these  noble  trees  when  they  were  towering  in 
all  their  winter  grandeur,  laden  with  snow — 
one  mass  of  bloom  ;  in  summer,  too,  when 
the  brown,  staminate  clusters  hang  thick 
among  the  shimmering  needles,  and  the 
big  purple  burs  are  ripening  in  the  mellow 
light ;  but  it  is  during  cloudless  wind-storms 
Lliat  these  colossal  pines  are  most  impress- 
ivel/  beautiful.      Then  they  bow  like  wil- 


lows, their  leaves  streaming  forward  all  i" 
one  direction,  and,  when  the  sun  shines  upw 
them  at  the  required  angle,  entire  gf"** 
glow  as  if  every  leaf  were  burnished  sih* 
The  fall  of  tropic  light  on  the  royal  itowh 
of  a  palm  is  a  truly  glorious  spectacle.  "^ 
fervid  sun-flood  breaks  upon  the  glo^ 
leaves  in  long  lance  rays,  like  mounUffl 
water  among  bowlders.  But  to  me  thoes 
something  more  impressive  in  ihe  fail  * 
light  upon  these  silver-pines.  It  son* 
beaten  to  the  finest  dust,  and  is  shed  off"' 
myriads  of  minute  sparkles  that  seem  U) 
come  from  the  very  heart  of  the  t****^ 
if,  like  rain  falling  upon  fertile  sofl,  it  !»■' 
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been  absorbed,  to  re-appear  in  flowers  of 
light 

This  species  also  gives  forth  the  finest 
mMsic  to  the  wind.  After  listening  to  it  in 
all  kinds  of  winds,  night  and  day,  season 
after  season,  I  think  I  could  approximate  to 
my  position  on  the  mountains  by  this  pine- 
music  alone.  If  you  would  catch  the  tones 
of  separate  needles,  climb  a  tree.  They  are 
well  tempered,  and  give  forth  no  uncertain 
sound,  each  standing  out,  with  no  inter- 
ference excepting  dunng  heavy  gales ;  then 
you  may  detect  the  click  of  one  needle 
upon  another,  readily  distinguishable  from 
their  fiee,  wing-like  hum.  Some  idea  of 
their  temper  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  they  are  so  long,  the 
vibrations  that  give  rise  to  the  peculiar 
shimmering  of  the  light  are  made  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  minute. 

When  a  sugar-pine  and  one  of  this  species 
equal  in  size  are  observed  together,  the 
]atter  is  seen  to  be  far  more  simple  in  man- 
ners, more  lithely  graceful,  and  its  beauty 
is  of  a  kind  more  easily  appreciated;  but 
then,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  less 
dignified  and  original  in  demeanor.  The 
silver-pine  seems  eager  to  shoot  aloft.  Even 
while  it  is  drowsing  in  autumn  sun-gold,  you 
may  still  detect  a  skyward  aspiration.  But 
the  sugar-pine  seems  too  unconsciously 
noble,  and  too  complete  in  every  way, 
to  leave  room  for  even  a  heavenward  care. 


DOUGLAS   E 

(AiUs  Douglasii.) 

This  tree  is  the  king  of  the  spruces,  as  the 
sugar-pine  is  king  of  pines.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  majestic  abies  I  ever  beheld  in  any 
forest,  one  of  the  largest  and  longest-lived 
of  the  giants  that  flourish  throughout  the 
main  pine  zone,  often  attaining  a  height  of 
nearly  two  hundred  feet,  and  a  diameter  of 
six  or  seven.  Where  the  growth  is  not  too 
close,  the  strong,  spreading  branches  come 
more  than  half-way  down  the  trunk,  and 
these  are  hung  with  innumerable  slender, 
■waving  sprays,  that  are  handsomely  feath- 
ered with  the  short  leaves  which  radiate 
at  right  angles  all  around  them.  This 
vigorous  spruce  is  ever  beautiful,  welcoming 
the  mountain  winds  and  the  snow  as  well 
U  the  mellow  summer  light,  and  maintain- 
ing its  youthful  freshness  undiminished  from 
century  to  century  through  a  thousand 
■tomis. 

ym.  XXII.— 56. 


It  makes  its  finest  appearance  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  The  rich  brown 
buds,  with  which  all  its  sprays  are  ripped, 
swell  and  break  about  this  time,  revealing 
the  young  leaves,  which  at  first  are  bright 
yellow,  making  the  tree  appear  as  if  covered 
with  gay  blossoms;  while  the  pendulous 
bracled  cones  with  their  shell-like  scales  are 
a  constant  adornment. 

The  young  trees  are  mostly  gathered  into 
beautiful  family  groups,  each  sapling  exqui- 
sitely symmetrical.     The  pritoas^  ^«CiOiaR& 
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of  granite  that  have  been  shaken  &om  tbe 
precipitous  front  of  the  Liberty  Cap  ncir 
the  Nevada  Fall.  No  other  tree  seems  so 
capable  of  adapting  itself  to  earthquake 
taluses,  and  many  of  these  rough  bowlder- 
slopes  are  occupied  by  it  almost  exclusively, 
especially  in  Yosemite  gorges  moistened  by 
the  spray  of  water-falls. 

INCENSE-CEDAR. 

(Libocednts  decurrens.) 

Tke  incense-cedar  is  another  of  the  g^B 
quite  generally  distributed  throughout  this 
portion  of  the  forest,  without  exdusivdr 
occupying  any  con^derable  area,  or  cvea 


are  whorled  regularly  around  the  axis,  gen- 
erally in  fives,  while  each  is  draped  with 
long,  feathery  sprays,  that  descend  in  curves 
as  free  and  as  finely  drawn  as  those  of 
falling  water. 

In  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  it 
grows  in  dense  forests,  growing  tall  and 
mast-like  to  a  height,  it  is  said,  of  three 
hundred  feet,  and  is  greatly  prized  as  a 
lumber  tree.  But  in  the  Sierra  it  is  scattered 
sparsely  among  other  trees,  or  forms  small 
groves,  seldom  ascending  higher  than  five 
thousand  five  hundred  feet,  and  never 
making  what  would  be  called  a  forest.  It 
is  not  particular  in  its  choice  of  soil — wet  or 
dry,  smooth  or  rocky,  it  makes  out  to  live 
well  on  them  all.  Two  of  the  largest  speci- 
mens I  have  measured  are  in  Yosemite 
Valley,  one  of  which  surpasses  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  growing  upon  the  terminal 
moraine  of  the  residual  glacier  that  occu- 
pied the  South  Fork  Cafion;  the  other  is 
ataxXy  as  large,  growing  upon  angular  blocks 
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5  extensive  groves.  It  ascends  to 
five  thousand  feet  on  the  warmer 
es,  and  reaches  the  climate  most  con- 
to  it  at  about  fi'om  three  thousand  to 
lousand  feet,  growing  vigorously  at 
evation  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  in 
liar  it  is  capable  of  enduring  more 
re  about  its  roots  than  any  of  its 
nions,  excepting  only  the  sequoia, 
largest  specimens  are  about  a  hun- 
nd  fifty  feet  high,  and  seven  feet  in 
er.  The  bark  is  brown,  of  a  singu- 
ch  tone  very  attractive  to  artists,  and 
iage  is  tinted  with  a  warmer  yellow 
hat  of  any  other  evergreen  in  the 
Casting  your  eye  over  the  general 
fi-om  some  ridge-top,  the  color  alone 
piry  summits  is  sufficient  to  identify  it 
company. 

outh,  say  up  to  the  age  of  seventy  or 
years,  no  other  tree  forms  so  strictly 
i  a  cone  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
es  swoop  outward  and  downward  in 
:urves,  excepting  the  younger  ones 
le  top,  which  aspire,  while  the  lowest 
to  th^  ground,  and  all  spread  out 
itally  in  flat,  ferny  plumes,  beautifully 
1,  and  imbricated  upon  one  another, 
becomes  older,  it  grows   strikingly 


irregular  and  picturesque.  Large  special 
branches  put  out  at  right  angles  from  the 
trunk,  form  big,  stubborn  elbows,  and  then 
shoot  up  parallel  with  the  axis.  Very  old 
trees  are  usually  dead  at  the  top,  the  main 
axis  protruding  above  ample  masses  of 
green  plumes,  gray  and  lichen-covered,  and 
drilled  full  of  acorn  holes  by  the  wood- 
peckers. The  plumes  are  exceedingly 
beautiful.  No -waving  fem-frond  in  shady 
dell  is  more  unreservedly  beautiful  in  form 
and  texture,  or  half  so  inspiring  in  color  and 
spicy  fragrance.  In  its  prime,  the  whole 
tree  is  thatched  with  them,  so  that  they  shed 
off  rain  and  snow  like  a  roof,  making  fine 
mansions  for  storm-bound  birds  and  mount- 
aineers. But  if  you  would  see  the  lAbo- 
cedrus  in  all  its  glory,  you  must  go  to  the 
woods  in  winter.  Then  it  is  laden  with 
myriads  of  four-sided  staminate  cones  about 
the  size  of  wheat  grains, — winter  wheat,^ 
producing  a  golden  tinge,  and  forming 
a  noble  illustration  of  Nature's  immortal 
vigor  and  virility.  The  fertile  cones  are 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  borne 
on  the  outside  of  the  plumy  branchlets, 
where  they  serve  to  ennch  still  more  the 
surpassing  beauty  of  this  grand  winter- 
blooming  golden-rod. 
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HOW    TO    SECURE    A    PEOPLE'S    GOVERNMENT. 


US  see  where  the  argument  thus  far 
ought  us.  It  has  been  an  examina- 
ito  the  disease  of  our  body  politic, 

remedy. 
:o  the  disease,  its  main  features  are 

*he  existing  system  of  having  the 
,  in  form,  elect  many  public  officers, 
,  in  their  own  persons,  through  large 
Sy  at  frequent  elections,  has  made  our 
il  life  a  series  of  election  contests, 
ken  the  clioice  of  our  public  officials 
le  people  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
lional  election  managers,  has  made 
Mic officials  serve  the  election  organiza- 
Mtead  of  serving  the  people, — has,  in 
turned  our  government  into  an  elec- 
achine. 

'he  attempt  to  enforce  the  responsi- 
rf  public  officials  by  terms  of  office 
Nodical  elections,  thereby  making  it 


at  all  times  necessary  for  our  chief  officials 
to  carry  the  next  election  in  order  to  keep 
their  places,  enforces  responsibility  to  the 
election  machine  for  election  work,  instead 
of  to  the  people  for  the  people's  work. 

3.  The  taking  from  executive  officials  the 
power  of  appointing  and  removing  their 
subordinates  has  made  them  unable  to  give 
us  good  administration. 

As  to  the  remedy,  its  main  features  are 
so  framed  as  to  meet  the  precise  disease 
which  we  find  to  exist: 

I.  The  proposed  system  of  having  the 
people  elect  only  their  chief  executive  offi- 
cials, and  the  members  of  the  supervisory 
bodies  which  we  call  legislatures  and  com- 
mon councils,  by  the  votes  of  delegates, 
choosing  those  delegates  at  meetings  of  the 
citizens  held  in  small  election  districts,  where 
the  citizens  can  meet  and  act  as  one  body, 
electing  only  when  there  ate  NacaxiC«."&^  vcl* 
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stead  of  at  fixed  periods,  will  put  the  choice 
of  our  chief  public  officials  really  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  themselves,  and  will 
make  our  public  officials  free  to  serve  the 
people,  instead  of  placing  them  under  bonds 
to  serve  the  election  machine. 

2.  The  simple  and  direct  method  of  sum- 
mary removal  of  the  chief  executive,  as  well 
as  all  subordinates,  for  a  failure  to  do  official 
work,  not  for  a  failure  to  carry  an  election, 
or  for  a  failure  to  put  a  bill  through  the  legis- 
lature (as  in  England),  will  enforce  responsi- 
bility for  official  work  instead  of  for  election 
work  or  work  in  the  legislature. 

3.  The  giving  to  all  executive  officials  the 
sole  power  of  appointing  and  removing  their 
immediate  subordinates  will  put  it  in  their 
power  to  give  us  efficient  administration. 

In  short,  we  should  have,  under  such  a 
system,  an  organization  where  the  selfish 
interests  of  each  official  would  lead  him  to 
do  the  people's  work  instead  of  election 
work, — where  the  doing  of  the  people's  work, 
and  not  election  work,  would  be  the  control- 
Ung  purpose,  where  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  not  of  the  election  managers,  would  be 
the  controlling  force.  We  should  have,  in 
short,  a  government,  and  not  an  election 
machine. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  As 
has  been  said  before,  it  is  not  meant  that 
we  have,  under  our  present  system,  no  good 
men  in  our  service,  or  that  the  men  in  our 
service  do  no  good  work;  but  we  have  this 
powerful  disturbing  force,  which  operates 
^t  all  times  and  with  all  men  in  the  service, — 
especially  with  the  men  at  the  head  on 
whom  the  efficiency  of  the  service  depends, 
—to  defeat  in  a  great  measure  the  very 
ends  for  which  the  service  has  its  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  expected  that 
under  the  system  here  proposed  we  should 
never  have  bad  men  in  the  service,  or  that 
the  men  in  the  service  would  never  use  the 
powers  of  their  offices  for  improper  pur- 
poses. No  system  of  government  can  be 
devised  which  will  secure  us  to  that  extent. 
But  the  influences  and  tendencies  of  the 
system  proposed  would  be  in  favor  of  good 
government,  whereas  the  influences  and 
tendencies  of  our  present  system  are  greatly 
against  it. 

So  far  as  to  the  disease  and  the  remedy. 

But  then  comes  the  question:  How  is 
the  remedy  to  be  applied  ?  How  are  we  to 
secure  the  adoption  by  the  people  of  this 
new  system,  or  of  any  new  system,  of  gov- 
ernment? In  order  to  give  the  argument 
moxQ  clearness,  it  will  be  well  to  state  in 


order  the  questions  which  need  here  to  be 
answered.  These  questions  are,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  as  follows: 

1.  How  can  the  people  be  brought  to 
an  agreement,  on  this  scheme,  or  on  any 
scheme  which  involves  so  great  constitu- 
tional changes  ? 

2.  How  can  the  people  be  persuaded  to 
surrender  power — their  right  of  voting  in 
their  own  persons  at  frequent  elections,  for 
their  own  public  officers  ? 

3.  How  can  the  people  be  persuaded  to 
make  what  will  seem  to  them  a  rash  experi- 
ment, of  which  no  man  can  foresee  the 
results  ? 

4.  Is  it  necessary,  even  if  it  is  practicable, 
to  make  any  radical  constitutional  change 
in  our  system  of  government  ? 

5.  Even  if  it  be  shown  that  a  radical 
change  is  needed,  and  that  the  people  will 
agree  to  it,  how  can  the  people  overthrow 
the  power  of  the  election  machine  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  is  the  attempt 
in  the  present  paper. 

I.  The  first  question  is :  How  can  the 
people  be  brought  to  agree  on  this  scheme, 
or  on  any  scheme  which  involves  so  great 
constitutional  changes  ? 

As  will  be  seen  later,  the  agreement  by 
the  people  to  the  scheme  of  constitutional 
reform  which  is  to  be  adopted  will  be  the 
last  thing  to  be  done,  and  not  the  first 
The  first  thing  in  order  is  to  frame  the  sys- 
tem to  which  the  people  are  to  agree.  This 
framing  of  the  new  system,  the  devising  a 
comprehensive,  rational  scheme  of  thorough 
constitutional  reform,  we  shall  accomplish 
by  using  the  people's  own  mcthod---tbe 
national  convention,  the  simple  old  method 
of  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  combination 
with  the  wonderful  new  forces  of  to-day. 

When  men  speak  of.  the  difficulty,  the 
impossibility,  of  getting  the  people  to  agree 
on  a  new  scheme  of  government,  they  forget 
our  own  history;  they  lose  sight  of  what  it 
have  already  done — of  the  great  results  we 
wrought  with  the  most  slender  means  in  the 
earliest  days  of  our  national  existence,  in 
the  days  when,  in  fact,  we  had  no  national 
existence,  before  we  became,  even  in  fonn, 
a  people,  while  we  were  still  in  embrya  I^ 
will  be  well  to  make  a  short  study  of  the 
introductory  chapter  of  our  naticoial  his- 
tory, to  see  what  we  then  accomplished— 
the  result ;  and  how  we  then  accomplished 
it — the  process. 

As  to  the  result : 

The  result  was  a  creation,  out  of  a  po^* 
cal  chaos,  of  a  large^  comprehensive  systeo 
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of  national  government.  When  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1787,  which  framed 
our  present  national  Constitution,  met,  such 
a  thing  as  a  national  government  had  no 
existence.  The  old  Confederation  was 
nothing  but  a  league  on  paper.  It  was  not 
even  an  election  machine.  There  was  a 
legislature  which  could  not  pass  a  law. 
There  was  no  executive  to  enforce  a  law,  had 
any  been  passed.  There  was  a  body  called 
Congress,  which  had  power  to  appoint  a 
commander-in-chief  for  an  army  which  it 
could  not  raise,  to  spend  money  from  a 
treasury  which  it  could  not  fill,  to  create  a 
debt  which  it  could  not  pay,  and  to  make 
requests  for  men  and  money  which  it  could 
never  enforce.  The  old  Continental  Con- 
gress was  nothing  but  a  debating  society, 
which  spent  its  time  in  moaning  over  evils 
which  it  had  no  power  to  heal,  and  in  well- 
intentioned,  mischievous  interference  with 
the  commander  of  our  armies,  whom  it  had 
no  power  to  help.  But  out  of  this  state  of 
things  there  came  a  government,  a  legis- 
lature which  could  make  laws,  a  judiciary 
which  could  interpret  them,  and  an. execu- 
tive which  could  enforce  them ;  a  power  was 
created  which  could  raise  money  and  armies 
and  navies,  which  could  regulate  with 
authority  the  common  afiairs  in  which  the 
people  of  all  the  States  had  a  common 
interest — leaving  in  existence  and  in  full 
strength  the  State  and  local  governments  to 
regulate  State  and  local  affairs;  and  these 
different  governments  were  to  exist  together, 
and  have  their  distinct  operation,  each  in 
its  own  sphere,  each  witbm  its  own  limits, 
giving,  however,  to  the  common  national 
organization  (within  its  limits)  a  complete 
supremacy.  The  whole  made  a  harmonious 
system,  flexible  yet  firm. 

This  supreme  national  government  was 
voluntarily  adopted  by  the  peoples  of  thir- 
teen independent  sovereign  States.  Of 
their  own  will  they  established  a  central 
authority  over  themselves. 

This  new  national  government  was  an 
organization  of  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
no  human  being  had  any  conception  be- 
fore the  sittings  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention began.  Single  individuals  did 
indeed   have    an   idea    of   framing    some 

Sstem  which  should  be  a  modification  of 
c  Articles  of  Confederation — which  should 
be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  general 
government.  But  they  were  very  few.  The 
members  of  the  federal  Convention  had 
1)efore  them  a  new  problem.  That  Conven- 
tion had,  as  it  were,  to  evolve  out  of  its 


own  consciousness  a  free  national  govern- 
ment for  a  union  of  free  States.  The  fram- 
ing a  government  was  a  thing  not  origi- 
nally intended  when  the  Convention  was 
called.  The  Convention  was  only  to  revise 
that  thing  of  paper  called  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  The  resolution  for  calling 
the  Convention  said,  in  so  many  words,  that 
the  Convention  should  meet  "  for  the  sole 
and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles 
of  Confederation."  The  needs  of  the 
country  were  great,  as  many  men  were  well 
aware.  But  few  men  had  given  careful 
thought  to  the  practical  measures  which 
were  required  to  meet  those  needs.  And  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  had  any  clear 
idea  of  any  systehi  of  government  such  as 
was  finally  adopted,  such  as  was  absolutely 
indispensable  to  cope  with  what  seemed  at 
the  time  to  be  a  nearly  hopeless  state  of 
afiairs.  Even  afler  the  Constitution  was 
firamed,  the  government  which  it  was  to 
create  was  an  object  of  great  fear  and  dis- 
trust to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple who  adopted  it.  There  were  probably 
very  few  individuals  in  tlie  whole  country 
who  did  not  think  that  the  establishment 
of  this  central  national  organization,  with  a 
power  unHmited  of  raising  money,  of  raising 
men,  of  keeping  a  standing  army,  was  a 
step  full  of  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  Many  men  of  that  time  had  the 
fear  that  this  establishment  of  a  new  govern- 
ment, superior  to  and  independent  of  the 
State  governments,  was  the  first  step  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  new  tyranny.  This 
fear  was  wide-spread.  It  was  held  even  by 
the  members  of  the  Convention  itself. 
The  expressions  of  that  fear,  as  it  then  lay 
in  the  minds  of  very  able  men,  now  read 
almost  like  a  burlesque.  Mr.  Yates  and 
Mr.  Lansing,  two  of  the  three  New  York 
delegates  to  the  Convention-,  wrote  of  the 
new  Constitution ; 

**  Exclusive  of  our  objections  originating  from  the 
want  of  power,  we  entertained  an  opinion  that  the 
general  government,  however  guarded  by  declara- 
tions  of  rights,  or  cautionary  provisions,  must  un- 
avoidably,  m  a  short  time,  be  productive  of  the 
destruction  of  the  civil  liberty  of  such  citizens  who 
could  be  effectually  coerced  by  it,  by  reason  of  the 
extensive  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  dis- 
persed situation  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  insuper- 
able difficulty  of  controlling  or  counteracting  the 
views  of  a  set  of  men  (however  unconstitutional  and 
oppressive  their  acts  might  be),  possessed  of  all  the 
powers  of  government,  and  who,  from  their  remote- 
ness from  meir  constituents,  could  not  be  supposed 
to  be  uniformly  actuated  by  an  attention  to  their 
welfare  and  happiness ;  thai,  however  wise  andcxiet- 
getic  the  principles  of  the  gj^n^xai  g2Q)N«TTLTGATL\.TfA!£pX 
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be,  the  extremities  of  the  United  States  could  not  be 
kept  in  due  submission  and  obedient  to  its  laws,  at 
the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles  from  the  seat  of 
government;  that  if  the  general  government  was 
composed  of  so  numerous  a  body  of  men  as  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  usual  and  true  ideas  of  representation, 
the  expense  of  supporting  it  would  become  intoler- 
ably burdensome;  and  that  if  a  few  only  were 
vested  with  the  pK>wer  of  legislation,  the  interests  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  must  necessarily  be  unknown;  or,  if  known, 
even  in  the  first  stages  of  the  operations  of  a  new 
government,  unattended  to. " 

George  Mason,  of  Virginia,  wrote : 

**  This  government  will  commence  in  a  moderate 
aristocracy;  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  foresee 
whether  it  will,  in  its  operations,  produce  a  mon- 
archy or  a  corrupt,  oppressive  aristocracy;  it  will 
most  probably  vibrate  some  years  between  the  two, 
and  then  terminate  in  either  the  one  or  the  other.'* 

Of  the  fif^y-five  members  who  actually  at- 
tended meetings  of  the  Convention,  sixteen 
(nearly  one- third)  were  so  strongly  opposed 
to  the  Constitution,  after  its  adoption  by  the 
Convention,  that  they  refused  to  sign  their 
names  to  it.  Even  the  members  who  voted 
for  its  adoption  did  so  in  great  doubt  and 
anxiety  as  to  the  results  which  the  new 
scheme  of  government  would  bring  them. 
Franklin  said : 

'*  Thus  I  consent,  sir,  to  this  Constitution,  because 
I  expect  no  betUr,  and  because  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
is  not  the  best.  The  opinions  I  have  had  of  its 
errors  I  sacrifice  to  the  public  good.  Within  these 
walls  they  were  born,  and  here  they  shall  die.  •  •  • 
On  the  whole,  sir,  I  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish 
that  every  member  of  the  Convention  who  may 
still  have  objections  to  it  would  with  me,  on  this 
occasion,  doubt  a  little  of  his  own  infallibility,  and  to 
make  manifest  our  unanimity,  put  his  name  to  this 
instrument." 

Gouverneur  Morris  said 

"that  he,  too,  had  objections,  but  considering  the 
present  plan  as  the  best  that  loas  to  be  obtained^  he 
should  lake  it  with  all  its  faults.  The  majority  had 
determined  in  its  favor,  and  by  that  determination 
he  should  abide.  The  moment  this  plan  goes  forth, 
all  other  considerations  will  be  laid  aside,  and  the 
great  question  will  be.  Shall  there  be  a  national  gov- 
ernment or  not  ?  And  this  must  take  place,  or  a 
general  anarchy  will  be  the  alternative." 

Hamilton  said : 

"No  man's  ideas  were  more  remote  from  the 
plan  than  his  own  were  known  to  be;  but  is  it 
possible  to  deliberate  between  anarchy  and  convul- 
sion, on  one  side,  and  the  chance  of  good  [the  italics 
are  mine]  to  be  expected  from  the  plan,  on  the 
other  ?  " 

The  letter  to  Congress  which  accom- 
panied the  Constitution  said,  among  other 


"That  it  will  meet  the  fall  and  entire  approbttioa 
of  everv  State  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected.  Bat 
each  will,  doubtless,  consider  that,  had  her  interest 
alone  been  consulted,  the  consequences  might  have 
been  ^irticularly  disagreeable  and  injurious  to  oth* 
ers.  That  it  is  liable  to  as  few  exceptions  as  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  we  hope  and  believe; 
that  it  may  promote  the  lasting  welfare  of  that  coon- 
try  so  dear  to  us  all,  and  secure  her  freedom  and 
happiness,  is  our  most  ardent  wish. " 

But  the  wonder  of  all  was  the  space  of 
time  in  which  the  work  was  done.    Those 
men  who  met  in  that  Convention  were,  do 
doubt,  a  body  of  very  remarkable  men.  Sudi 
are  always  the  men  whom  the  people  choose 
for  their  leaders,  when  the   i>eople  make 
their  own  free  choice.     But  the  members  of 
that  Convention  were  not  what  we  should 
now  call  men  of  learning ;  they  were  not,  tot 
the  work  they  had  in  hand,  men  of  exptri- 
ence.     Yet  they  ushered  in  a  new  era  of 
political  history,  created  a  new  order  of 
political  existence,  established   a  new  lav 
of  political  growth.     Men  say  goveroiDeDts 
must  grow.     This  national  government,  in 
its  framing,  was   a   growth  of  about  four 
month^.     On   the    25th  of  May  the  Con- 
vention had  its  first  meeting.     On  the  15th 
of  September  the  work  of  the  Convention 
was  finished.      In   less   than    a  year,  this 
new  government  was  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ples of  nearly  all  the  States.     Here  was  the 
myth  of  ancient  poets  made  true  histoiy  of 
men;  here  was  a  new,  living  creation, not 
the  toiling  growth  of  centuries,  but  a  thing 
struck,  at  a  single  blow,  clad  in  complete 
steel,  from  the  head  of  the  people. 

The  result,  then,  was  the  creation  out  of 
a  political  chaos  of  a  large,  complex,  com- 
prehensive system,  the  voluntary  adoption 
by  the  peoples  of  thirteen  independent 
sovereign  States  of  one  supreme  national 
government — a  government  the  like  of 
which  had,  so  far  as  we  now  have  any  evi- 
dence, never  before  been  seen  on  the  earth; 
of  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  hinnan 
being  before  had  any  conception;  which 
was,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  to  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  people  who  adopted 
it,  an  object  of  great  fear  and  distrust ;— this 
new  creation,  this  national  government,  was 
framed  in  its  finished  form  in  four  months, 
and  its  adoption  by  the  peoples  of  nearly 
all  those  thirteen  independent  States  was 
brought  about  in  little  more  than  one  year. 

It  has  taken  us  one  hundred  years  to 
grow  up  to  it. 

That  was  the  result  What  was  the  ffoc- 
ess?  The  process  was  the  simple,  direct 
scientific  process  of  agreement    It  wifl  be 
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well  to  examine  it,  and  see  what  great  re- 
sults can  come  in  a  short  space  of  time  from 
the  deliberations  of  a  bocly  of  men  who  are 
laboring  simply  with  one  common  honest 
purpose  of  serving  the  people. 

The  Convention  was  originally  called  for 
the  14th  of  May.  It  did  not  actually  meet 
till  the  2Sth  of  May,  for  the  reason  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  delegates  were  not  at 
first  in  attendance.  During  that  interval 
of  time,  however,  there  had  evidently  been 
a  most  speedy  growth  in  the  ideas  of  the 
members.  Edmund  Randolph  has  given 
us  a  statement  of  it  in  his  own  case : 

«*  Before  my  departure  for  the  Convention,  I  be- 
lieved that  the  Confederation  was  not  so  eminently 
defective  as  it  had  been  supposed.  But  after  I  had 
entered  into  a  free  communicatum  with  those  who 
were  hest  informed  of  the  condition  and  interest  of 
each  State,  after  I  had  compared  the  intelligence 
derived  from  them  with  the  properties  which  ought 
to  characterize  the  government  of  our  Union,  I 
became  persuaded  that  the  Confederation  was  desti- 
iuU  of  every  energy  which  a  constitution  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  possess, " 

Although  the  original  intention  had  been 
only  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Convention, 
on  the  very  first  day  of  its  formal  delibera- 
tions, in  these  words :  "  That  a  national 
government  ought  to  be  established,  consist- 
ing of  a  supreme  legislative  executive  and 
judiciary."  This  was  on  the  29th  of  May. 
That  was  the  growth  which  came  from  the 
discussion  of  only  fifteen  days.  In  that 
time  the  members  had  reached  an  agree- 
ment, as  to  what  should  be  the  general 
scope  of  the  new  system.  That  was  the 
mam  point  to  be  accomplished.  Agree- 
ment on  details  was  a  thing  which  required 
a  longer  time.  It  was  reached  in  this  way : 
Single  articles  and  clauses  were  discussed 
singly,  and  were  adopted  singly.  The  men 
who  formed  the  majority  in  favor  of  one 
clause  were  found  in  the  minority  opposed 
to  another.  At  the  end  of  their  deliberations, 
each  single  provision  had  been  adopted  by 
a  majority  vote.  But  no  one  man  was  in 
favor  of  them  all.  Probably  no  single  mem- 
ber had  voted  in  favor  of  as  many  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  different  articles  and  clauses  of 
the  whole  instrument.  The  paper  as  a  whole 
was  not  what  any  one  individual  wished. 
But  when  they  had  finished  their  action  on 
the  single  parts,  the  Constitution  which  they 
had  thus  formed  was  the  only  thing  on 
which  they  could  hope  to  agree.  They 
agreed,  therefore,  on  that.  As  Franklin  said, 
in  the  passage  before  cited :  '*  Thus  I  con- 


sent to  thb  Constitution,  because  I  expect 
no  better." 

When  it  came  to  procuring  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  different  State 
conventions,  they  had  to  go  through  the 
same  process  in  each.  In  each  State  con- 
vention the  common  judgment  was,  in  the 
beginning,  thoroughly  against  the  new  Con- 
stitution. The  opinions  of  individuals  and 
the  common  opinion  of  each  convention 
had  to  grow  up  to  it.  That  growth  was 
very  quickly  reached,  under  the  same  in- 
fluence— that  of  common  discussion.  In 
the  end,  in  each  State  convention,  as  had 
been  the  case  in  the  national  convention, 
men  agreed  to  the  new  Constitution  because 
it  was  the  only  thing  on  which  they  could 
agree.  They  took  it,  because  they  could 
get  nothing  else,  with  all  its  faults,  with  all 
their  fears.  Within  one  year,  eleven  States 
had  adopted  the  Constitution.  New  York, 
the  eleventh  State,  adopted  it  on  the  26th 
of  July,  1788.  The  adoption  by  Rhode 
Island,  the  last  of  the  thirteen,  was  on  the 
1 6th  of  June,  1790. 

The  whole  work — the  appreciation  of  the 
existence  of  any  need,  the  framing  of  a  new 
national  government  to  meet  that  need,  and 
its  adoption  by  the  peoples  of  thirteen  inde- 
pendent States — may  be  truly  said  to  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  space  of  little  more 
than  five  years.  That  there  was  any  need 
of  a  national  government  was  not  learned, 
as  we  have  seen,  until  the  members  of  the 
Convention  actually  met,  and  had  their  com- 
mon discussions.  No  doubt,  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  many  men  were 
keenly  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  raising  men 
and  money.  But  those  very  difficulties  were 
so  great  that  no  one  had  time  to  give  thought 
to  their  cause.  It  was  not  till  the  war  was 
over,  in  the  year  1783,  that  men  began  to 
consider  the  defects  of  the  Confederation, 
or  the  fact  that  any  change  in  its  organiza- 
tion was  needed.  And  in  less  than  six 
years  from  that  time  the  work  was  done — 
the  new  government  was  framed,  adopted, 
and  in  operation. 

The  whole  process — the  growth  and  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution — was  a  process  of 
selection,  in  its  simplest,  most  natural  form ; 
but  it  was  selection  by  agreementy  not  by  a 
struggle.  The  members  of  the  Convention 
were  selected  men,  selected  by  an  agreement 
of  the  people's  voices.  The  work  of  the 
Convention  was  selected  thought,  selected 
by  agreement,  by  the  common  judgment  of 
the  Convention,  from  the  thought  of  indi- 
viduals.    As  soon  as  the  memb^T&  oil  ^^ 
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Convention  began  their  discussions,  the  com- 
mon presence  stimulated  individual  thought, 
the  common  criticism  made  it  change  form 
and  grow,  and  the  common  judgment  se- 
lected from  it  what  was  wisest  and  best. 
The  final  result  was  the  people's  selected 
wisdom,  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  its  wisest 
man. 

Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty  in  merely 
amending  the  Constitution,  if  the  making 
of  it  was  so  quickly  and  easily  accomplished  ? 
Let  us  examine  the  conditions  of  the  exist- 
ing problem. 

Now,  as  was  the  case  in  1787,  men  are 
not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  specific  thing  to  be 
done.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  they  should 
be.  That  agreement  can  be  reached  only 
by  a  national  convention,  where  discussion 
can  be  had  by  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  representing  all  interests  and  all 
shades  of  thought.  Thereby  only  shall  we 
be  able  to  get  the  common  judgment  of  the 
people  as  to  the  cause  of  existing  evils,  and 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  for  them.  Any 
remedy  proposed  by  only  one  man  would  in 
all  human  probability  be  very  incomplete, 
and  in  many  points  ill-fitted  to  accomplish 
its  end. 

But  public  opinion  is  now  much  farther 
advanced  than  it  was  in  1787.  It  has  al- 
ready reached  a  clear  consciousness  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  evils  under  which  we  now 
suffer.  Men  generally  are  agreed  that,  under 
our  present  system  of  government,  the  peo- 
ple do  not  themselves  select  or  control  their 
public  officials,  but  that  their  public  officials 
are  selected  and  controlled  by  a  "  machine," 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  controlled  by  a  "  boss." 
The  words  are  not  pleasing  words,  but  they 
mean  things.  Men,  too,  are  generally 
agreed  that  what  we  now  gain  from  an  elec- 
tion is  at  most  a  new  "  machine,"  or  a  new 
"  boss."  The  common  use  of  these  words 
means  that  the  people  are  thoroughly 
aware  that  the  things  for  which  the  words 
stand  have  an  existence.  When  a  people 
coins  new  words,  or  new  meanings  for  old 
words,  it  signifies  that  new  things  have  come 
into  being,  or  at  least  that  the  people  have 
gained  a  new  consciousness  of  the  things  to 
which  they  give  a  name. 

The  work  which  is  now  to  be  done  by  the 
people  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  done  in 
1787.  Then  a  new  government  was  to  be 
created  out  of  nothing.  All  that  we  now 
have  to  do  is  to  make  modifications  in  a 
government  which  already  exists. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  constitu- 
tional changes  now  needed  in  our  system, 


compared  with  those  which  were  in  the  way 
of  the  formation  of  our  national  government 
are  almost  none.     The  jealousies  and  fears 
of  the  peoples  of  the  different   States  in 
1787  were  almost  insuperable.     Those  jeal- 
ousies and  fears  have  now  hardly  an  exist- 
ence.     We  are  one  people,  with  common 
thoughts,    feelings,     and     interests.      The 
changes  now  needed  in  our  system  of  na- 
tional government,  whatever  they  may  be, 
will  affect  the  peoples  of  all  the  diflferent 
States  in  precisely  the  same  way.     Nor  is 
there  any  question  of  State  rights  involved 
It  is  not  here   proposed   to   increase  the 
powers  of  the  general  government,  but  only 
to  distribute  those  powers  among  the  differ- 
ent officials  in  a  different  manner,  to  change 
the  method  of  election,  and  to  make  elec- 
tions come  at  different  times— -only  at  the 
times  when  they  are  needed  for  their  proper 
purposes. 

But  it  is  in  the  forces  at  our  conunand 
that  we  have  our  great  advantage  over  the 
men  one  hundred  years  ago — an  advantage 
which  cannot  be  estimated.  The  adoption 
of  our  national  Constitution  was  accom- 
plished at  a  time  when  there  were  no  rail- 
roads, no  telegraphs — when,  we  can  almost 
say,  we  had  no  public  press.  Compare  the 
conditions  to-day.  Thought  now  moves  with 
much  greater  spieed.  It  is  lightning  against 
the  stage-coach.  Not  only  is  this  American 
people  a  people  of  common  interests,  but  its 
daily  thoughts  are  the  same.  Mr.  Webster 
said  that  the  drum-beat  of  the  British  army 
circled  around  the  world  with  each  rising 
sun.  But  it  was  not  the  same  drum-beat 
To-day,  however,  it  is  the  same  thought, 
over  the  same  events,  over  the  same  dafly 
history  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which 
the  whole  American  people  thinks  each  day. 
In  1787,  no  one  knew  what  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  doing  until  long  after 
its  work  was  done.  If  a  national  conven- 
tion were  now  to  be  held,  every  village  in 
the  land  would  think  with  it  and  discuss 
with  it.  It  would  be,  in  a  new  sense,  a 
people's  convention.  Its  action  would  be 
known  and  approved,  as  soon  as  it  was 
taken,  in  every  State,  county,  city,  and  town. 

How,  then,  can  there  be  a  doubt  as  to 
the  possibility,  the  thorough  ease,  of  makisg 
whatever  constitutional  changes  we  need  in 
our  national  Constitution  and  in  our  State 
constitutions?  There  is  no  difficnh^r  ^ 
inducmg  the  people  to  amend  constitntioos, 
if  there  b  any  sound  reason  for  doing  so; 
the  work  we  now  have  to  do  is  not  nearly 
so  large  as  the  woric  done  in  1787;  the 
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obstacles  in  its  way  are  not  so  great ;  the 
forces  at  our  command  are  much  greater; 
public  opinion  is  much  farther  advanced. 
Where  is  the  difficulty  ?  Here  is  a  problem 
in  the  Rule  of  Three  :  If,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  peoples  of  thirteen  independent 
States,  who  were  held  apart  by  strong  local 
fears  and  jealousies,  who  had  no  railroads 
or  telegraphs  or  daily  press,  made  a  new 
central  government  in  five  years,  how  long, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  will  one  people, 
who  have  common  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
interests,  with  their  land  a  net-work  of  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs,  with  newspapers  by  the 
thousand,  require  to  make  a  trifling  modi- 
fication in  their  methods  of  appointing  and 
controlling  their  public  servants  ? 

II.  How  can  the  people  be  persuaded  to 
surrender  their  power — their  right  of  voting 
in  their  own  persons,  at  frequent  elections, 
for  their  own  public  officers  ? 

The  system  here  proposed  is  one  whereby 
the  people  are  to  regain  power  which  they 
have  lost,  instead  of  losing  power  which 
they  have.  They  will  give  up  a  form,  in 
order  to  secure  a  substance. 

If,  however,  it  were  conceded  that  the 
system  here  proposed  involved  a  surrender 
of  power  by  the  people,  what  then  ?  Can- 
not the  American  people  be  persuaded  to 
surrender  power  ?  Again  we  forget  our  own 
history.  The  political  life  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  has  thus  far  been  a  suc- 
iiession  of  surrenders  of  power  by  the  peo- 
ple. Elsewhere  governments  have  been  a 
Uow  and  tedious  growth,  the  result  of  con- 
quest, followed  by  long  years  of  tyranny, 
mding  in  a  violent  revolution.  With  us 
Tor  what  we  call  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  merely  a  dropping  off  from  the  parent 
3lant,  and  the  late  Rebellion  was  only  a 
jcvere  local  disease),  government  has  been 
It  each  stage  a  creation  by  the  people  them- 
selves— a  formal  framing  of  a  constitution, 
of  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a 
power  over  the  people's  heads,  to  which 
they  promise  submission.  And  it  has  always 
been  the  free  act  of  a  people  which  was 
already  firee.  Other  nations  have,  with  a 
great  price,  purchased  their  freedom,  but 
we  were  fi:ee-bom.  It  was  of  our  own  free- 
will that  we  put  on  the  bonds  of  the  law. 
It  is  this  submission  to  the  power  of  the  law 
which  has  made  us  bear  so  long  and  so  calmly 
the  evils  of  our  present  system  of  government. 

HI.  But  how  can  the  people  be  per- 
luaded  to  make  what  will  seem  to  them 
ft  rash  experiment,  of  which  no  man  can 
foresee  the  restilts  ? 


What  was  the  Constitution  itself  but  an 
experiment  ?  And  who  could  foresee  its 
results  ? 

We  have,  however,  the  results  of  that  one 
experiment,  where  our  fathers  had  substan- 
tially nothing  but  conjecture.  They  were 
the  original  inventors  of  the  political  loco- 
motive. We  have  been  operatihg  their 
invention  for  a  hundred  years,  and  time  has 
developed  defects.  We  have  been  increas- 
ing the  power  and  speed  of  the  engine,  and 
the  size  of  the  drivmg-wheels,  and  we  find 
it  is  now  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an 
air-brake.  We  find,  moreover,  that  it  does 
not  conduce  to  the  orderly  progress  of  the 
railway  train  if  we  stop  the  train  once  in 
four  hours,  and  have  a  grand  pitched  battle, 
in  which  engineer,  brakemen,  and  passen- 
gers all  take  part,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
who  shall  drive  the  locomotive  during  the 
next  stage  of  the  journey.  We  have  found 
that  that  plan  is  too  exciting ;  it  is  costly ;  it 
diverts  the  attention  of  the  engineer;  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  does  not  conduce  to  the 
safety  of  the  passengers. 

The  question  with  us  now  is,  whether  we 
shall  make  a  new  experiment,  which  may  or 
may  not  prove  a  thorough  success,  or  con- 
tinue an  old  one  which  we  know  has  failed. 

It  is  an  experiment  for  us  to  continue 
our  present  system  of  government  without 
a  change ;  for  we  have  new  conditions. 
Can  it  be  that  political  science  is  the  only 
thing  which  has  stood  still  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  and  that  those  men  of  1787, 
without  any  experience  at  all,  knew  more 
than  we  do,  with  the  experience  of  a  century  ? 

IV.  Is  it  necessary,  even  if  it  is  prac- 
ticable, to  make  any  radical  constitutional 
change  in  our  system  of  government  ? 

Our  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
our  political  life  is  a  never-ending  struggle 
for  office.  How  bitter  that  struggle  can  be, 
we  have  just  had  a  most  striking  proof. 
Assassination,  which  we  have  fancied  was  a 
prerogative  of  the  hopeless  victims  of  des- 
potism, has  now  for  the  third  time  been 
attempted  against  the  elected  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  free  people.  Who  can  say  that 
the  attempt  will  not  be  often  repeated  ?  It 
is  one  fruit,  not  at  all  times  a  necessary  fruit, 
of  the  never-ending  struggle  for  office,  and 
that  struggle  is  the  necessary  result  of  our 
present  system  of  government.  The  United 
States  Senate  and  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  have  now  for  months  been 
engaged  in  a  mere  struggle  for  the  spoils 
of  an  election  campaign.  If  that  struggle 
has  been  carried  on  by  certain  UrnXftA.  ^\aX£& 
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Senators  on  the  one  side,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  been,  perhaps  unwill- 
ingly, and  undoubtedly  in  defense  of  his 
prerogatives  under  the  Constitution,  a  party 
to  it  on  the  other  side.  In  the  warmth  of  our 
sympathy  for  the  victim  of  a  great  crime,  we 
cannot  afford  to  make  false  studies  of  politi- 
cal phenomena.  Statutes  and  rules  for  the 
appointment  of  the  lower  grades  of  officials 
in  our  executive  administration  may  do 
great  good,  but  they  will  never  reach  the 
roots  of  this  disease.  The  difficulty  is,  that 
our  members  of  Congress  and  of  the  State 
legislatures,  our  mayors,  and  governors, 
and  presidents,  are  compelled  always  to 
keep  on  foot  these  great  election  armies,  to 
recruit  them  from  our  public  officials,  and 
to  pay  them  from  the  public  purse.  I  find 
in  one  of  the  latest  of  our  daily  journals 
the  following  extract : 

"  The  President  to-day  sent  for  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions,  and  told  him  frankly  that  the  pressure 
for  his  remm'al  was  such  that  he  could  no  longer 
resist  the  demands  madey  yet,  at  the  same  time,  assured 
him  with  equal  frankness  that  against  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  Pension  Bureau  there  was  not  a  shadow 
of  suspicion.  The  Commissioner  returned  to  his 
ofHce,  and  promptly  wrote  his  resignation,  and  sent 
it  to  the  President." 

The  Statement  contained  in  that  extract 
has  been  repeated  in  most  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  and  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  contradict  it.  The  statement  may  not  be 
literally  correct.  But  how  many  appoint- 
ments to  office  are  made,  either  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  governor 
of  any  State,  or  by  the  mayor  of  any  city, 
except  in  payment  for  election  work  ?  We 
say  the  appointments  are  made  for  "  party 
considerations."  That  phrase,  disguise  it 
as  we  may,  means  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  that  offices  are  given  in  payment  for 
election  work.  And  in  what  respect  does 
that  differ  from  selling  votes  or  offices  for 
money  ?  We  have,  in  the  extract  just  given, 
the  true  statement  of  the  true  difficulty 
under  our  present  system  :  "  the  pressure  is 
such  that  he  can  no  longer  resist  the  demands 
made."  Every  officer,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  is  under  this  same  "  pressure."  But 
it  is  with  the  men  at  the  head  that  the  diffi- 
culty mainly  lies.  We  may  have  civil  serv- 
ice rules  and  statutes  without  number. 
But  it  is  in  the  enforcing  of  rules,  rather 
than  the  making  of  them,  that  the  difficulty 
lies.  The  enforcing  of  rules  is,  and  always 
will  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  men  at  the  top. 
And  those  men  must  be  relieved  from  the 
pressure  under  which  we  now  keep  them, 


before  they  will  enforce  rules  of  any  kind 
The  President  of  the  United   States  would 
be  glad  to  give  us  an  efficient  civil  senice, 
if  he  could.     But  human  nature  is  not  equal 
to  resisting  this  pressure.      W'e  can,  no  doubt, 
somewhat   improve   our    public  service  by 
competitive  examinations   for  subordinates. 
But  what  kind  of  a   service  is  it,  that  has 
only  efficient  subordinates  ?     It  is  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  to  whom  we  look  for  safety. 
There  can  be  no  efficiency  or  security  unless 
the  men  at  the  head  are  men  of  ability  and 
experience,  and  unless  they  are  free  to  man- 
age the  ship  according  to  their  best  judg- 
ment, without  being  compelled  to  handle  the 
vessel  according  to  the  needs  of  the  election 
organizations. 

V.  Even  if  it  be  shown  that  a  radical 
change  is  needed,  and  that  the  people  will 
agree  to  it,  how  can  the  people  overthrow 
the  power  of  the  election  machine  ? 

The  men  now  in  office,  who  now  control 
the  election  organizations,  will  themselves 
destroy  the  election  machine,  if  we  will  make 
it  for  their  interest  to  do  so.  We  can  make 
it  for  their  interest  if  we  will  only  make  them 
free  from  their  dependence  upon  the  ma- 
chine. We  must  put  the  men  whom  we 
now  have  in  office  under  a  new  system,  in- 
stead of  continually  trying  to  get  a  new  set 
of  men  under  the  old  system.  The  men  we 
now  have  will  do  well  enough  imder  a 
proper  system.  The  system  we  now  have 
wiU  ruin  any  set  of  men.  We  must  say  to 
these  men  who  are  now  in  our  employ: 
"  We  will  give  you  a  fair  chance — we  *t11 
put  you  under  reasonable,  common-sense 
conditions,  such  as  the  experience  of  the 
whole  human  race  has  foimd  necessary  for 
a  successful  use  of  men.  W^e  say  to  you 
now,  you  shall  stay  in  our  service  all  your 
lives,  so  long  as  you  serve  us  well,  and  yoa 
shall  leave  our  service,  not  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  but  at  once,  if  you  ser\'e  us  ill 
We  will  no  longer  require  you  to  carr>'  ilic 
next  election  as  a  condition  of  remaining 
in  our  employment,  for  we  know  that  on 
that  condition  you  will  give  your  time  lo 
carrying  elections.  We  are,  on  our  part, 
heartily  tired  of  government  by  election 
machine,  and  we  know  that  you  are  so,  toa 
Let  us  try  a  new  method.  We  see  that, 
outside  of  our  affairs,  you  are  honest  men. 
You  keep  your  word;  you  do  what  you 
think  you  ought  in  your  private  dealings 
with  other  private  individuals.  It  maybe 
that  you  would  deal  honestly  with  us  in  the 
duties  of  your  public  offices,  if  wc  did  iK>t 
compel  you  to  depend  for  your  success  in 
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life  on  doing  some  other  work  than  ours. 
Let  us  make  the  experiment." 

The  plan,  then,  here  proposed  has  as  its 
main  features  the  responsibility  of  the  chief 
executive,  the  abolition  of  the  term  system, 
and  the  abolition  of  large  election  districts. 

It  is  proposed,  also,  to  abolish  this  term 
system  for  the  men  who  now  fill  our  public 
offices,  and  to  have  them  continue  to  hold 
their  places  so  long  as  they  are  faithful. 

The  reasons  in  favor  of  this  particular 
last  proposition  are  as  follows : 

It  is  only  justice  to  the  men  who  are  now 
in  our  public  employment  to  keep  them 
there  until  they  fail  us.  We  have  put  them 
in  those  places — that  is,  we  have  adopted 
their  appointments  by  the  election  machine. 
Although  it  may  be  said  that  they  took 
office  on  an  understanding  that  they  might 
be  required  to  leave  it  at  the  end  of  a  cer- 
tain fixed  term,  yet  it  is  the  fairer  course 
toward  them  to  allow  them  to  remain  in 
our  service  until  there  is  some  failure  on 
their  part  for  which  they  should  be  dis- 
charged. By  entering  our  service  they 
have,  at  least  for  a  time,  incapacitated  them- 
selves for  other  occupations. 

They  are  the  best  body  of  men  with  whom 
to  begin  an  attempt  to  reform  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  public  affairs.  Many  of  them 
are  very  able  men.  They  have,  indeed,  been 
selected  on  false  tests  and  trained  in  a 
false  school.  But  they  have  won  their  places 
in  a  struggle  where  it  has  required  ability  to 
win.  These  men  now  in  office  have  now 
had  a  longer  experience  in  their  official 
duties  than  any  equal  number  of  men  whom 
we  could  select.  And  they  will  be  ready  to 
serve  us  well,  if  we  will  only  allow  them  to 
do  so. 

But  the  chief  reason  in  favor  of  putting 
these  very  men,  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  present  governors  of 
States,  the  present  mayors  of  cities,  with 
their  present  subordinates,  on  a  new  tenure, 
on  the  common-sense  human  tenure,  instead 
of  the  tenure  by  solar  time,  is  that  thereby 
we  can  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  men 
who  now  hold  the  control  of  the  election 
organizations  in  favor  of  the  reform  of  our 
government.  Some  of  these  men  are  Repub- 
Scans,  some  are  Democrats — together  they 
control  the  two  organizations.  They  \vill 
be  very  glad  to  support  any  scheme  which 
will  secure  to  them  the  holding  of  their 
present  places.  It  is  matter  of  great  doubt 
whether  any  plan  of  reform  can  be  carried 
in  the  face  of  the  combined  opposition  of 
the  leaders  of  the  great  election  organiza- 


tions. Thus  far,  their  opposition  has  been 
combined,  and  it  has  been  successful.  As 
things  are  now,  regulations  for  the  reform  of 
the  civil  service  will  not  be  honestly  carried 
out,  even  if  they  should  be  formally  adopted. 
The  leaders  on  both  sides  are  opposed  to  it. 
They  will  continue  to  give  us  platforms 
without  performance  as  long  as  the  present 
system  of  government  remains.  The  reason 
is  that,  under  our  present  system,  they  are 
always  under  the  "  pressure  *'  that  has  been 
mentioned.  They  will  give  us  good  appoint- 
ments as  soon  as  we  make  it  for  their  inter- 
est to  do  so,  and  not  before.  As  soon  as  we 
give  them  the  power  of  appointing  and 
removing  their  subordinates,  and  give  them 
the  chance  of  keeping  their  places  and  of 
making  a  reputation  for  themselves  by  effi- 
cient service,  they  will  make  good  appoint- 
ments. For,  otherwise,  they  will  destroy 
their  own  reputations.  At  least,  that  is  tlie 
way  human  nature  works  outside  of  public 
office. 

The  reasons,  then,  for  beginning  the  abo- 
lition of  the  term  system  now,  with  the  men 
whom  we  now  have  in  public  places,  are, 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  simple  justice 
to  the  men  themselves;  they  would  be  the 
best  men  with  whom  we  could  begin  a 
reform  of  our  public  service ;  and  thereby 
we  could  secure  their  cooperation  in  making 
the  reform.  This  would  be  "  reform  within 
the  machine."  This  would  be  reform  with- 
in both  machines  at  the  same  time. 

The  system  of  term  elections  never  was 
anything  but  a  reactionary  system — a  reac- 
tion against  the  system  of  irresponsible 
hereditary  power.  The  evils  of  the  irre- 
sponsible hereditary  system  are  two :  It 
selects  men  on  the  wrong  principle,  select- 
ing them  by  the  accident  of  birth,  instead 
of  for  fitness  ;  it  provides  no  means  of 
removing  the  sovereign  for  inefficiency  or 
misconduct,  no  lawful  method  of  enforcing 
his  responsibility.  The  way  to  meet  those 
two  evils  is  to  meet  them  directly  and  simply 
— that  is,  to  have  the  people  elect  their  chief 
magistrate,  and  to  provide  the  means  of  en- 
forcing his  responsibility  by  removal  in  case 
he  uses  his  power  wrongly. 

But,  in  nearly  all  attempts  thus  far  made 
to  avoid  the  evils  of  an  irresponsible  hered- 
itary chief  magistracy,  it  has  been  the 
leading  feature  to  substitute,  for  the  irre- 
sponsible life  tenure,  tenure  by  term  elec- 
tion. There  is  also  that  other  weird,  fan- 
tastic device  called  constitutional  royalty, 
which  consists  in  surrounding  the  chief 
ruler  with  twenty  heads  of  ex.eo\\\N^  ^<e^"asx- 
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ments,  and  removing  all  those  heads  of 
departments  whenever  they  fail  on  a  vote 
in  the  legislature.  All  these  systems,  if  we 
are  to  grace  them  with  a  name  so  ill-de- 
served, are  merely  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment by  election  machine.  It  is  hard  to 
say  which  form  is  the  most  pernicious. 
But  the  experience  of  the  last  hundred 
years  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  they 
are  all  constructed  on  false  principles,  and 
that  they  are  not  equal  to  the  needs  of  the 
age.  They  served  the  purposes  of  their  day. 
They  were  temporary  revolutionary,  or  evo- 
lutionary, make-shifts.  But  this  American 
people  has  outgrown  them  all.  Their  day 
for  us  is  gone. 

We  have  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the 
system  which  was  founded  on  distrust.  All 
human  private  affairs  are  transacted  from 
day  to  day  on  the  basis  of  confidence  in 
men.  Public  affairs  must  be  transacted  on 
the  same  basis.  They  can  be  so  transacted 
with  perfect  safety.  The  large  majority  of 
men  are,  as  a  matter  of  simple  habit  and 
instinct,  faithful  to  their  trusts.  It  is  not 
from  fear  or  compulsion  that  the  private 
work  of  the  world  is  in  the  main  well  and 
honestly  done.  Men  who  enter  pubHc  life 
do  not  change  their  nature.  They  remain 
men  of  honor,  if  they  were  so  before.  Our 
security  for  honest  public  service  must 
always  be,  in  the  main,  the  character  of 
the  men  whom  we  put  there.  If  we  have 
our  chief  rulers  chosen  by  the  real  voice  of 
the  people,  we  shall  be  certain  of  one  thing, 
and  that  is,  we  shall  have  at  the  head  of 
our  public  affairs,  almost  without  an  excep- 
tion, honest  men.  The  men  in  our  public 
service  have  aids  to  honest  conduct,  such  as 
no  private  individuals  can  have,  from  the 
greater  degree  of  publicity  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  That  alone,  in  a  country 
which  has  a  free  press,  will  keep  our  pub- 
lic men  pure,  if  we  only  take  time^  if  we 
have  time  to  hold  men  to  their  official  re- 
sponsibility. But,  with  these  never-ceasing 
elections,  an  official  is  out  of  office  before 
we  can  find  out  who  is  responsible  for  the 


wrong  working  of  public  affairs.  Public 
ofiiciaJs  do  not  now  fear  exposure;  they 
think  it  may  not  come  till  after  the  end  of 
their  term ;  if  it  comes,  they  think  they  can 
avoid  its  effects  until  the  next  election ;  and 
when  the  next  election  comes,  it  will  be 
another  grand  carnival  of  banners,  and  plat- 
forms, and  glorious  old  party  principles. 

Under  the  system  which  has  been  here 
set  forth,  we  shall  trust  men  with  power. 
At  the  head  of  city  and  State  and  national 
affairs  there  will  be  a  body  of  men,  chosen 
by  the  people,  whom  the  people  will  have 
to  trust.  Those  men  will  have  the  power 
of  voting  the  people's  money,  as  they  see 
fit.  They  will  have  the  power  of  remov- 
ing the  people's  chief  magistrate,  when 
they  see  fit. 

Trusting  men  whom  the  people  choose 
is  entirely  safe.  We  trust  men  now,  under 
the  system  which  we  have.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  We  can  trust  these  men 
more  safely,  if  'we  leave  them  free,  than  we 
can  if  we  compel  them  continually  to  do 
election  work. 

But  if  that  be  not  so,  if  the  people  can- 
not be  trusted  to  choose  their  own  servants 
wisely,  and  if  the  servants  whom  the  peo- 
ple choose  cannot  be  trusted  to  serve  the 
people  truly,  then  government  by  the  peiffU 
is  a  failure — and  we  must  go  back  to  the 
methods  of  Constantinople  and  the  dark 
ages. 

The  movement  of  the  age  is  not  in  that 
direction.  Government  by  the  people  has 
not  failed.  We  have  not,  indeed,  yet  found 
its  perfect  form.  The  men  of  1787  did  not 
do  their  work  for  all  time.  In  these  hun- 
dred years,  something  has  been  learned  in 
political,  as  well  as  physical,  science.  This 
first  experiment  in  a  people's  government 
for  a  great  nadon  has  not  been,  in  every 
respect,  a  thorough  success,  but  it  has  been 
fruitful  in  great  lessons.  Something  is  still 
to  be  done.  And  it  is  time  for  the  people 
to  hold  their  Convention,  to  take  counsel  on 
the  situation.  We  need  not  yet  despair  of 
the  Republic. 


THE  WHEEL   AS  A  SYMBOL   IN    RELIGION. 


Among  the  many  strange  developments 
of  religion,  or  superstition,  which  I  have 
traced  in  my  wanderings  in  many  lands, 
none  appears  to  me  so  curious  as  that  sin- 
gular pliase  of  mechanical  devotion  com- 
monly called  a  prayer-wheel,  which  actuaUy 
brings  machinery  to  bear  in  multiplying  the 
reiteration  of  certain  formulas  of  invocation, 
or  the  recitation  of  sacred  writings.  It  is, 
I  believe,  peculiar  to  those  countries  in 
which  Buddha  JioJds  sway,  in  which  he  is 
worshiped  as  the  Chakravarta  Rajah,  or 
King  of  the  Wheel.  It  is  not,  however, 
found  in  all  Buddhist  countries,  for  during 
eighteen  months'  residence  in  Ceylon, 
where  I  carefully  explored  not  only  the 
principal  temples  now  in  use,  but  all  the 
most  ancient  pre-Christian  ruins,  in  the 
depths  of  the  tropical  forests,  I  failed  to 
find  any  trace  of  its  use. 

It  was  not  till  we  had  traveled  to  the 
north  of  India,  and  had  jtenetrated  far  into 
the  mighty  mountain-ranges  of  the  Himal- 
ayas, approaching  the  borders  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  that  we  observed  men  twirling  little 
brass  cylinders  as  they  climbed  the  narrow, 
precipitous  tracks  by  which  we  wound  along 
those  dizzy  heights.  What  these  toys  were, 
we  could  not  at  first  make  out,  till  it  was 
explained  to  us  that  the  cylinders  not  only 
had  sacred  words  embossed  on  the  outside, 
but  that  the  same  mystic  sentence  was 
written  again  and  again,  perhaps  many  thou- 
sands of  times,  on  strips  of  cloth  or  paper, 
which  were  wound  around  a  spindle,  the 
end  of  which  formed  the  handle  of  the  little 
machine.  From  the  center  hangs  a  small 
lump  of  metal,  which  whirls  around  and 
^ves  the  necessary  impetus,  so  that  the 
little  prayer-mill  twirls  with  the  slightest 
exertion,  and  goes  on  grinding  any  given 
number  of  meritorious  acts  of  homage  to 
Buddha,  a  tiny  bell  marking  each  revolution 
to  remind  the  worshiper  if  he  is  uncon- 
sciously turning  too  fast. 
mind  ought  to  be  all  the 
meditation  on  the  infinit 
Buddha,  but  as  too  much 
pected  from  a  busy  workir_ 
if  he  repeat  the  sentence  aloud  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  his  devotions,  and 
between  whiles  continue  to  twirl  slowly. 
There  is  one  who  speaks  of  prayer  as  that 
whereby 

"  Ibc  whole  round  world  is  everv  way 
Bound  by  gold  ctiaias  about  (he  feet  of  &h1." 


Of  course,  his 
time  absorbed  in 
;  perfections  of 
must  not  be  ex- 

I,  it  suffices 


But  such  material  links  as  these  gold,  brass, 
or  copper  cylinders  are,  indeed,  strange  tics 
to  bind  earth  to  heaven ! 

But  these  are  only  little  wheels,  for  the 
use  of  individuals  who  may  be  able  to  atford 
such  luxuries.  The  devotions  of  the  whole 
village — nay,  the  whole  district — have  to  be 
provided  for,  and  therefore  prayer-mills 
must  be  prepared  on  a  very  large  scale,  to 
represent  the  worship  of  the  whole  people. 
Such  an  one  we  saw  in  the  Lama  temple  at 
Rarung,  wliere,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
eternal  snows,  the  village  (resembling  a 
cluster  of  Swiss  ^h&leis)  stands  perched  on 
a  crag  overhanging  the  river  Sutledge.  We 
pitched  our  tiny  white  tents  beneath  the 
dark  shade  of  grand  deodaras  (sacred 
cedars),  and  soon  made  friends  with  the  old 
bonze  (priest),  who  welcomed  us  cordially, 
and  doubtless  looked  at  us  as  curiously  as 
we  did  at  him — we  being  the  first  foreign 
women,  with  the  exception  of  the  wife  of  the 
Moravian  missionary,  who  had  found  the 
way  so  far  by   this  route. 

Poor  as  was  the  little  temple  at  Rarung, 
there  was  much  gaudy  drapery  hung  on  every 
side,  but  it  was  neither  clean  nor  fragrant. 
My  companions  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  but  I 
stood  my  ground  long  enough  to  secure  a 
sketch  of  what  was  to  me  an  object  of  extreme 
interest,  namely,  a  colossal  prayer-wheel, 
resembling  a  very  large  barrel-organ,  and 
turned  by  a  great  iron  crank,  which  worked 
like  a  handle.  It  was  a  great  cylinder,  about 
twelve  feet  high  and  six  or  eight  in  diameter, 
painted  in  circular  bands  of  gold  and  bright 
color,  and  on  every  band  was  inscribed  the 
one  oft-recurring  Buddhist  ascription,  which 
usurps  the  place  of  all  pta-jei — ■"Cae  %sctv^ 
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tion  of  praise  to  the  "  Jewel  on  the  Lotus." 
The  cyhnder  was  said  to  contain  the  same 
sentence  written  many  thousand  times,  and 
as  it  slowly  revolved  on  its  axis,  a  most 
musical  bell  marked  each  revolution,  and 
the  worehiper  was  held  to  have  laid  up 
much  treasure  of  heavenly  praise. 

As  each  man  entered,  he  made  a  lowly 
obeisance  to  the  head  Lama,  who  laid 
his  hand  on  the  bowed  liead  and  pro- 
nounced words  of  blessing.  Then  the 
wouhl-be  worshiper  sat  on  the  ground  be- 
fore the  great  wheel,  and  turned  the  crank 
for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  all  dear  to 
him.  Should  many  arrive  simultaneously, 
the  priest  himself  worked  the  machine,  that 
all  might  share  alike  in  this  unspeakable 
benefit.  It  seemed  really  very  hard  work, 
yet  we  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Raning 
than  all  our  coolies,  weary  as  they  must 
have  been  with  carrying  us  and  our  bag- 
gage over  the  steep  mountain-tracks,  re- 
paired to  tlie  temple,  where  we  found 
them  grinding  as  diligently  as  if  in  very  truth 
their  hearts'  desire  was  at  stake.  There 
was  no  prayer-wheel  in  the  village  where 
they  lived,  so  they  were  making  the  most 
of  their  opportuniries. 

These  wheels  arc  believed  to  have  been 
in  use  among  the  Buddhists  for  at  least 
fourteen  centuries,  ami  originated  in  the 
idea  of  its  being  an  act  of  merit  to  be  con- 
tinually reciting  portions  of  the  writings  of 
Buddha.  For  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned, 
it  came  to  lie  accounted  sufficient  to  turn 
over  the  rolled  manuscripts  containing  the 
precious  precepts.  This  simple  substitute 
was  found  to  save  so  much  trouble  that  the 
custom  rapidly  spread,  and  the  action  was 
further  simplified  by  theinvention  of  wheels, 
known  as  Uhu-chor — great  egg-shaped  bar- 
rels full  of  prayers,  with  a  cord  attached  to 
the  base  of  the  barrel,  which,  on  being 
puJied,  set  tlie  cylinder  twirling.     These 


are  set  up  in  all  public  places  in  Thibe^  so 
that  the  poor,  who  cannot  afibrd  little 
pocket-wheels  of  devotion,  may  not  k« 
their  chance  of  thus  heaping  up  meiit 
They  stand  at  the  doors  of  the  principal 
dwelling-houses,  so  that  every  man  enienDg 
may  give  them  a  spin  for  the  good  of  the 
house;  while  in  the  monasteries  there  «l 
many  rows  of  small  cylinders,  so  arranged 
that  the  priest,  or  any  passer-by,  can  set 
them  all  twirling  at  once  by  just  diawing 
his  hand  along  as  he  passes.  SometinKS 
the  cylinders  are  so  placed  as  to  be  turned 
by  wind  or  water  power.  The  former  wi 
provided  with  wings  on  the  windmill  prin- 
ciple, while  the  latter  (sec  page  737)  »e 
placed  over  streams,  so  that  the  running 
water  shall  turn  them  ceaselessly  for  tbe 
good  of  the  village.  A  wooden  bar  passed 
through  the  cylinder  is  fastened  to  a  hori- 
zontal wheel,  having  the  cogs  turned  diag- 
onally to  the  water,  just  as  in  the  cmiiMS 
little  corn-mills  still  in  use  in  remote  comas 
of  Scotland.  These  wheels  rotate  with  the 
action  of  the  water  and  so  turn  the  cylinder, 
which  must  invariably  stand  upright  Ser- 
eral  of  these  are  placed  abreast  across  tbe 
stream,  and  a  rough  wooden  shed  is  built 
over  them  to  represent  a  temple. 

At  the  Lama  temple  at  DarjeeKog,  the 
wind  is  made  use  of  in  oflering  ceasekB 
prayers  for  the  dead.  Long,  narrow  fl»gi 
inscribed  with  the  same  sacred  fonnnla  we 
fastened  to  tall  poles,  from  twenty  to  forty 
feet  high,  the  flags  not  exceeding  fonr  feel 
in  width.  As  these  flutter  in  the  bieeie, 
they  are  supposed  to  be  ofiering  ceaseksi 
adoration  on  behalf  of  the  dead  whose 
names  they  bear.  Within  the  temple  standi 
a  large  wheel,  similar  to  those  of  the  Noflh- 
em  Himalayas,  and  the  priests  cany  siin»- 
lar  small  hand-wheels. 

Wherever  we  find  these  wheels,  ibry  M< 
invariably  placed  so  as  to  turn  from  tight 
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to  left,  following  the  course  of  the  sun — 
that  is  to  say,  the  right-hand  must  always 
be  next  to  the  pivot  around  which  the 
object  turns;  to  invert  this  order  would 
not  only  involve  ill-luck,  but  amount  to  a 
positive  sin.  This  dread  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood by  any  one  who  is  versed  in  old 
Scottish  lore,  and  remembers  how  the  turn 
widcUrshins  (that  is  to  say,  in  a  course  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  sun,  or,  as  the  Latins  called 
it,  sinistroruniy  that  is,  with  the  left-hand 
toward  the  center)  was  only  made  when  in- 
voking a  curse  on  some  particular  object  or 
person,  and  so  ftilly  believed  in,  that  malig- 
nant evil-doers  were  supposed  invariably  to 
begin  their  diabolic  work  by  making  so 
many  turns  from  right  to  left  instead  of  from 
left  to  right. 

There  was  much  delay  before  I  succeeded 
in  purchasing  two  of  these,  at  a  price  which 
must  have  supplied  the  owners  with  new 
ones  for  every  member  of  the  family.  One 
of  these  was  procured  for  me  by  Mr. 
Pagell,  the  Moravian  missionary  at  Poo, — 
a  wild,  desolate  station  far  in  the  interior, — 
where  he  and  his  wife  have  for  many  years 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  almost  vain  at- 
tempt to  Christianize  their  neighbors,  their 
labors  being  attended  with  the  usual  dis- 
couragement, and  resulting  in  a  very  small 
handful  of  converts.  Mr.  Pagell  told  me 
that  the  mill  he  had  procured  for  me  con- 
tained a  strip  of  paper,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten a  short  but  very  comprehensive  prayer 
in  Thibetan — a  prayer  for  the  six  classes  of 
living  creatures,  namely,  the  souls  in  heaven, 
the  evil  spirits  in  the  air,  man,  animals, 
souls  in  purgatory,  and  souls  in  hell. 

But,  as  a  general  rule,  all  worship  begins, 
continues,  and  ends  with  one  unvarying 
sentence,  Aum  Mani  Badmi  Hoong,  These 
words  are  raised  in  embossed  letters  out- 
side the  cylinder,  besides  being  written 
perhaps  thousands  of  times  on  the  strips  of 
paper  inside.  They  are  engraved  all  over 
sacred  places,  on  the  face  of  the  rocks,  on 
the  walk  of  the  temples ;  in  one  great  mon- 
astery in  Ladakh  the  wall  is  literally  covered 
with  these  words  of  sacred  mystic  import, 
ascribing  perpetual  adoration  to  Buddha  as 
the  jewel  on  the  lotus,  in  reference  to  his  lotus 
throne — that  is  to  say,  the  pattern  symboli- 
cal of  the  lotus  or  water-lily  with  which  his 
throne  is  always  adorned. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  as 
follows :  Aum  or  Om^  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  J  AH,  the  holiest  and  most  glorious 
title  of  the  Almighty ;  Mani^  the  Jewel,  one 
of  Buddha's  titles;  Ihdmi,  the  Lotus;  Hootig, 


equivalent  to  Amen.  This  "  sixteen-sylla- 
bled  charm,"  as  they  call  it,  is  the  sover- 
eign balm  of  every  conceivable  ill.  Some 
Buddhists  vary  this  magic  sentence.  The 
Fo-ists  in  China  pin  their  faith  to  the  words 
Aum-mi'tO'fuh^  which  is  also  a  title  of 
Buddha,  and  which  every  devout  Fo-ist 
desires  to  repeat  at  least  three  hundred 
thousand  times  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
To  this  end,  many  of  their  priests  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  temples  for  months  together, 
with  no  other  occupation  than  that  of  re- 
peating these  words  over  and  over  again, 
day  and  night.  As  the  laity  go  about 
their  daily  business,  the  same  words  are  for- 
ever on  their  lips.  The  devout  and  the 
aged  carry  strings  of  beads,  whereon  they 
instinctively  count  their  reiterations  of  the 
spell,  and  while  they  speak  to  you  or  to 
one  another,  on  all  manner  of  secular  sub- 
jects, between  each  sentence  comes  a  low 
murmur,  Aum-mi-to-fuh  /  Then,  as  they  pass 
away  down  the  street,  you  see  their  lips 
moving  and  you  know  that  they  are  still 
whispering  the  unvarying  ascription  of  praise 
to  Buddha,  Aum-mi-to-fuh  /  Aum-mi-to-fuh  / 
This  title  Aum  or  Om  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  worshipers  of  Buddha.  The  Brahmins 
also  esteem  it  so  holy  that  they  will  not 
utter  it  aloud,  while  the  Yains,  laying  the 
hand  upon  the  mouth,  whisper  it  in  deepest 
reverence.  We  are  told  that  the  same  word 
was  used  by  the  ancient  Celts  to  express 
the  holy  and  mystic  name  of  God.  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  these  two  races,  so 
widely  separated  by  time  and  by  distance, 
should  not  only  have  adored  the  Almighty 
under  the  same  name,  but  also  have  sym- 
bolized their  worship  of  Him  by  the  use 
of  figures  representing  the  revolving  sun, 
generally  under  the  image  of  a  wheel.  And 
this  is  probably  the  key  to  the  wheels  and 
various  ceremonies  still  in  use  by  the  Bud- 
dhists, and  points  to  some  remote  age  when 
these  dead  customs  were  all  instinct  with 
life,  and  were  to  the  worshipers  merely  sym- 
bols of  some  grand  reality,  well  known  to 
them  all.  Hence,  the  intensely  strong  feeling 
in  favor  of  always  following  the  course  of  the 
sun— of  which  (under  the  term  deisul)  we 
find  so  many  traces  still  lingering  in  all 
lands — even,  as  I  have  just  stated,  in  our 
own  Scottish  Highlands,  and  which  in  India 
and  Thibet  forces  itself  on  our  notice  at 
every  turn.  In  Scotland,  it  was  till  quite 
recently  the  custom  to  walk  three  times 
sunwise  around  people,  cattle,  houses,  chap- 
els, to  insure  good  luck  to  them  or  to  \!c\^ 
walker,  and  at  ancient  "Ra^^^xv^  toiftx^)N&  >X. 
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earthen  path  whicli  the  priests  and  people 
passed  on  their  daily  round  outside  die  cir- 
cle of  great  stones.  Likewise  we  may  see 
the  followers  of  Buddha  nowadsys,  whether 
in  Thibet,  Nepaul,  Burmaii,  Japan,  or  Cey- 
lon, heaping  up  merit  by  perfonning  the 
sunwise  turn  around  innumerable  dageias 
or  Klic-shrines,  or  other  holy  places,  indud- 
ing  the  crater  on  the  summit  of  Fuji-yaiDa. 
the  lioly  mountain  of  Japan,    (See  page74D.) 

But  by  far  the  most  singular  instances  oa 
record  are  those  in  which  these  turns  aze 
mentioned  in  sacred  writ — not  as  idle  su- 
perstitions adopted  by  the  Jews  from  their 
heathen  neighbors  (we  are  again  and  again 
told  liow  they  worshiped  the  sun  and  moon 
and  all  t!ie  host  of  heaven),  but  as  having 
been  performed  by  divine  comtnand.  Ac- 
cording to  all  laws  of  analogy,  we  may 
infer  that  the  course  taken  by  Joshua  in 
the  procession  around  the  walls  of  Jericho 
was  widdcrshitti  (that  is,  keeping  his  Jefi- 
liand  toward  the  city) — the  direction  fol- 
lowed when  invoking  a  curse.  To  this  day 
the  Jews  of  many  lands  make  the  lucky  lum 
dfisu!  at  various  ceremonies — as  when  ik)' 
march  seven  times  around  their  newly  cot 
fined  dead,  or  when,  at  the  marriage  teit- 
mony,  the  bride  first  niakes  three  nuns 
sunwise  around  the  bridegroom,  who  then 
does  likewise  around  her. 

And  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  llul 
this  sunwise  turn,  like  the  use  of  a  wheel  as 
a  symbol  of  faith,  or  of  a  rotating  cjlindH 
as  an  act  of  worship,  sprang  from  the  same 
original  wide-spread  reverence  for  the  sun. 
the  great  wheel  of  light,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  Edda,  the  fair  and  shining  wheel,  d 


was  usual  to  carry  the  bier  thrice  around  the 
cross  or  chapel,  a  custom  which  must  have 
been  continued  without  a  break  from  the 
old  pagan  days.  For  iti  the  life  of  St. 
Columba  it  is  recorded  that,  when  he  took 
possession  of  the  Holy  Isle  of  the  Druids, 
every  funeral  procession  that  came  to  lay 
its  dead  in  lona  baited  at  a  mound  called 
Eala,  whereon  the  corpse  was  laid  while  the 
mourners  marched  thrice  solemnly  around 
the  spot. 

This  is  precisely  the  same  ceremony 
described  at  ancient  funerals  of  Gauls, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  when  the  mourners 
first  marched  in  sad  procession  around  the 
funeral  pile,  then,  mounting  their  steeds, 
again  made  the  same  sad  circuit  three  limes, 
amid  wails  of  sorrow.  To  the  influence  of 
old  custom  is  doubtless  due  the  sunwise 
course  insensibly  but  invariably  adopted  in 
ecclesiastical  processions  even  in  Christian 
lands,  notably  in  Russia  and  Abyssinia, 
where  the  officiating  priests,  bearing  the  cross 
and  incense,  thus  march  three  times  around 
the  altar  with  slow  and  solemn  step  at  the 
end  of  each  part  of  the  service,  and  where, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  service, 
the  young  couple  must  follow  the  i)riest 
thrice  sunwise  around  the  altar.  The  devout 
Mohammedan  completes  his  meritorious 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  by  making  the  circuit 
of  the  Caaba  seven  times  sunwise,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  our  own  pagan  ancestors 
deemed  it  a  necessary  .tct  of  worship  thus 
to  walk  around  tlieir  holy  places.  At 
Slonehenge,  we  can  still   distinguish    the 
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jse  ceaseless  revolution  these  were  con- 
;recl  suitable  emblems.  On  the  old 
ig  almanacs,  Yule-tide  was  marked  by 
rude  wheel,  and  traces  stitl  exist  in 
tain  and  various  parts  of  Europe  of 
rts  peculiar  to  the  old  sun -festivals,  and 
inly  suggestive  of  the  wheeling  of  time, 
js,  in  the  early  jiart  of  this  century 
d  probably  it  is  so  to  the  present  day), 
ras  the  custom  of  the  villagers  of  Konz, 
the  Moselle,  and  of  Trier,  to  mark  Mid- 
imer's  Eve  by  carrying  a  large  wheel 
ipped  in  straw  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  where 


it  was  set  on  fire  and  made  to  roll  down, 
flaming  all  the  way,  anil  if  it  reached  the 
Moselle  before  the  flames  were  extinct,  it 
betokened  a  good  harvest  anil  filled  the 
people  with  gladness.     In  my  own  imme- 

i  diale  neighlmrhood  in  Scotland  ive  trace 
the  same  origin,  when,  at  the  Spring  festival 
(still  commonly  called  Beltane,  from  Beii- 
kine,  which  means  Baal's  fire,  a  poetic 
name  familiar  to  every  Highlander),  the  lads 
and  lassies  siill  assemble  10  dance  sunwise 
aronnd    great    bonfires.       In    certain    dis- 

'  tricts  ihey  bake  large  circular  cakes,  which 
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must  be  very  smooth  and  flat  at  the  (.-clge, 
like  the  tire  of  a  wheel,  so  ns  to  run 
smoothly.  These  tliey  cany  to  the  top  of 
a  grassy  hill,  whence  they  ate  rolled  down. 
One  well-known  gatheriiig-poliit  is  the  Ban- 
nock Brae  at  Graniown,  where,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  young  folk  of  Strathspey 
have  assembled  on  Nlay  morning  to  roll 
their  bannocks  and  their  hanl-t>oiled  eggs. 
Another  town  in  my  immediate  neighbor- 
hood affi»rds  a  ven'  rurious  instance  of  the 
old  custom  of  carrj-ing  fire  in  sunwise  pro- 
cession around  any  given  object.  At  the 
good  town  of  Burghead,  on  the  Moray 
Firth,  the  tislier-folk  and  seamen  never  fail 
to  celebrate  Yule-night  (reckoned  accord- 
ing to  old  style)  by  the  burning  of  the 
"davie,"     They  are  alike  ignorant  of  the 


bring  luck,  and  are  carried  home  as  a  safe- 
guard against  all  manner  of  eviL 
I       It  is  curious  to  turn  from  these  rude  prac- 
I  lices  of  the  Western    World,  and  to  trace 
!  suggestions  of  kindred,  if  not  identical,  ori- 
gin   in  the    far  EasL     Thus,  in  the  Him- 
.  alayas,   the    hill-men,    of    whatever    creed. 
whether   Hindu   or   Lama,  all  alike  have 
,  (/(T£a/ processions  around  their  temples,  leail 
j  their  flocks  sunwise    around   their  villages, 
and  dance  sunwise  around  their  idols.    Not 
only  must  the  prayer-mills  be  turned  in  ihe 
I  same  course,  but,  in  the  case  of  those  vast 
I  terraces  built  of  hewn  stone,  on  whicli  the 
;  same    holy   words  are  engraved  again  and 
again  in  huge  letters,  a  path  is  always  made 
'  on  each  side,  so  that  travelers  may  go  to 
j  the  left  as  they  ascend  the  valley,  and  to 


meaning  of  the  word  and  of  the  origin  of  the 
custom,  but  tliey  take  half  an  old  tar-bar- 
rel, fill  it  with  dry  wood  saturated  with  tar, 
and  fasten  it  to  a  strong  pole.     It  must  not 
l>e   struck  witli  a   hammer  <)r  any  tool    of 
iron,  nor   in^iy  the  fire  he  kindled  with  a 
lucifer   ni:itch,  but    burning  peat  must  be 
used.     The  clavie,  thus  prepared,  is  shoul- 
dered by  one  of  the  men,  .who,  quite  re- 
gardless of  the  streams  of  boiling  tar  wliicli  I 
trickle  down  his  back,  starts  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  oM  town,  being,  of  course, 
relieved    at  intervals   by  his  friends.     For-  , 
merly  the  cla^'ic  was  carried  around  every  : 
ship  in  the  harbor,  but  this  part  of  the  cere-  ' 
mony  is  now  rarely  oijserved.     At  the  close 
of  the  procession,  the  clavie  is  thrown  down  ' 
the  hill,  and  a  general  scramble  ensues  for 
ihe  burning  brands,  winch  are  supposed  to  . 


the  right  as  they  descend,  thus  always  \^' 
ing  their  light  hand  next  the  terrace. 

The  same  idea,  in  one  form  or  anot'"* 
may  be  observed  in  many  of  the  cerem^ 
nies  practiced  by  the  Brahmins  all  ""' 
India,  but  it  is  more  curious  to  IR«  " 
among  such  races  as  the  Coles  and  S.iiiil>^ 
— aboriginal  tribes  who  sought  refuge  tffi" 
the  Aryan  conquerors  in  the  hills  of  Cenm 
India,  and  have  there  preserved  unchangf^ 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  Capo* 
Sherwill,  ivho  was  an  eye-witness  of  iW" 
great  Spring  festival,  tells  us  how  a  stagfj 
erected,  whereon  sit  the  high  chiefs-  aw 
this  is,  as  it  were,  the  asle  of  .i  ^^^ 
whence  radiate  living  spokes — in  o''"' 
words,  long  strings  of  women,  twenty  » 
thirty  in  a  hne,  each  holding  her  neighlw' 
by  the  waistband.     In  this  way  perhaps  fow 
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or  five  hundred  women  dance,  clianting  in 
measured  lime,  while  tlie  men  whirl  wildly 
in  a  great  outer  circle,  thus  forming  a  huge 
living  wheel  which  rotates  on  its  own  axis, 
slowly  turning  from  left  to  right — that  is, 
sunwise.  That  this  dance  is  in  some  wise 
a  symbol  of  the  great  wheel  of  light,  may 
certainly  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Santhal  rebellion  in 
1855,  the  hill-tribes  declared  that  their 
god  had  apjieared  to  them  as  a  flame 
of  fire,  in  Ibmi  like  the  wheel  of  a  bullock- 
cart. 

Many  of  tlie  early  races  seem  to  have 
reverenced  the  revolving  wheel  of  light  as 
the  most  appropriate  emblem  of  the  Sun- 
god,  for  we  are  told  that  it  was  tume<t  as  an 
act  of  worship  in  the  temples  of  the  Greeks, 
who  derived  the  custom  from  the  ancient 
Egyptians — a  fiict  which  fully  aciounte  for 
our  finding  the  wheel  carved  on  some  of 
the  gems  of  the  Egyptian  gnostics,  and 
generally  in  connection  with  other  recog- 
nized symbols  of  the  sun.  Sometimes  a 
winged  griffin  is  shown  rolling  the  wheel  of 
eternity,  the  griffin  having  the  head  of  a 
cock  and  a  coil  of  .serpents  forming  his  tail, 
the  sacred  horse  sometimes  appearing  on 
ihe  same  gem. 

Tlie  Scandinavians  represent  their  god 
of  time,  '■  the  Sealer,"  as  liolding  a  wlieel  in 
one  hami  and  flowers  in  the  other.  The 
image  of  the  Saxon  Sun-god  has  also  a 
wheel  of  fire.  The  same  idea  is  saiit  to 
attach  to  the  many  great  wheels  of  the  car 
of  Jaganndtli  and  similat  idoi-cars  common 


throughout  India,  which  every  midsummer 
are  drawn  forth  and  perform  a  solemn 
circuit,  symbolical  of  the  course  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  great  car  rolls  on 
sixteen  wheels,  each  measuring  thirteen 
feet  in  diameter,  and  ive  all  know  how, 
in  days  now  happily  gone  by,  multitudes 
I  were  wont  to  throw  themselves  before 
,  the  car,  that  diey  might  secure  a  quick 
;  transition  to  the  world  of  light.  Jagan- 
nath,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  only  another 
name  for  Vishnu,  the  All -preserver,  who, 
;  in  another  incarnation,  is  worshiped  as 
;  Krishna,  the  Sun-god.  The  temples  of 
,  \'ishnu  are  almost  imariably  marked  by  a 
mystic  wheel,  generally  crowning  the  spire, 
I  just  as  the  tem|)les  of  Siva  are  marked  by 
the  trident.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Vish- 
I  nuites  adopted  the  wheel  and  other  sym- 
Ixils  and  customs,  such  as  Ihe  establishment 
I  of  great  monasteries,  from  their  Buddhist 
j  predecessors,  Buddha  having  for  many  cent- 
uries lieeii  woishi[>ed  as  the  "  King  of  the 
Wheel,"  "  the  Divine  Wheel,"  "  the  Precious 
Wheel  of  Religion."  Mr.  Simpson  found  a 
'  sculpture  in  the  Bilsah  Tope,  at  least  eight- 
I  een  hundred  years  old,  where  Buddha  is 
I  represented  simply  by  a  wheel,  over- 
I  shadowed  by  the  mystic  (hatUxh,  or  golden 
'  umbrella,  which  is  a  common  emblem  of  his 
'  power.  He  also  found  the  sacred  wheel  fre- 
quently represented  in  the  Jain  and  Bud- 
dhist sculptures  in  the  caves  of  Ellora  and 
Ajunta,  in  most  cases  projecting  in  front  of 
'  Bmidha's  lotus  throne.  In  one  instance, 
an  astronomical  table  is  carved  above  the 
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wheel.  In  another,  it  is  supported  on  either  ■ 
side  by  a  stag,  supposed  to  represent  the  ' 
fleetness  wherewith  the  sun  luns  his  daily  I 
circuit.  The  ancient  Buddhists  {already  de-  ; 
generated  from  the  purity  of  their  founder's  ' 
teaching)  not  only  turned  the  wheel  of  the  I 
law,  but  also,  when  holding  their  great  an-  \ 
nual  festival  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Truth,  I 
placed  it  (whether  represented  by  an  image 
of  Buddha  or  by  the  sacred  books  seems  I 
uncertain)  on  a  huge  wheeled  car,  and  . 
dragged  it  forth  in  sunwise  circuit — a  festi- 
val from  which  iliat  of  Jagann&lh  was  un- 
doubtedly copied,  but  which  the  Buddhists 
in  their  turn  h.id  probably  adopted  from  . 
the  .sun  and  nature  worship  of  the  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants. 

When,  therefore,  it  came  to  be  accounted 
an  act  of  merit  merely  to  turn  over  the 
pages  whereon  holy  words  were  inscribed, 
the  a<Iaptation  of  the  already  sacred  wheel 
to  this  purpose  might  very  naturally  present 
itself,  and  the  necessity  of  invariably  turn-  ■ 


ing  it  sunwise  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 

Having  been  greatly  interested  hyalUt 
saw  and  heard  on  this  subject  while  travel- 
ing in  the  Himalayas,  on  the  border  t^ 
Thibet,  and  having,  as  I  before  said,  vainl; 
sought  for  any  trace  of  this  strange  \iTX^ 
in  Ceylon,  either  in  the  pre- Christian  IW 
dhist  cities  or  in  tlie  temples  now  in  use. ' 
naturally  approached  Japan  with  some  curi- 
osity ns  to  whether  I  should  find  any  I'rui'' 
of  its  having  been  adopted  there.  In  >*! 
book  of  travels  had  I  found  any  ineniion  '^ 
the  subject,  and  when,  on  first  arriving. ' 
made  inquiries  from  several  genilenKn. 
and  all  agreed  in  teUing  me  that  liiej'  1*" 
lieved  nothing  of  the  sort  existed,  I  ^ 
little  hope  of  being  able  to  trace  any  ^^^ 
link  in  that  land. 

Of  the  old  sun-reverence  there  was  ^^ 
dant  proof,  Shintoism  being  the  establish(J 
religion  of  the  empire,  and  turning  chie^ 
on  the  worship  of  the  deceased  mifc«l* 
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their  great  ancestress,  the  Sun -goddess, 
>se  image,  in  the  form  of  a  circular  mirror 
lolished  metal,  is  tlie  only  object  of  wor- 
.  on  the  altar  of  a  Shinto  temple.  The 
t  and  the  white  horee,  which  in  all 
5  and  countries  have  been  held  sacred 
he  sun,  are  almost  invariably  found  in 
nection  with  the  Shinio  worship.  The 
ler  is  generally  carved  on  the  temple 
Ti,  and  carried  in  solemn  processions, 
le  a  white  pony,  either  a  living  animal 

wooden  substitute,  is  generally  stabled 


I  in  some  sacred  building  belonging    to  the 

temple. 
\       I  succeeded  in  buying  two  very  curious 
!  old   pictures  illustr.itive  of  Shinto  mythol- 
ogy.    One  gives  portraits  of  many  roikados, 
I  descendants  of  a  beautiful  goddess,  crowned 
I  with  a  great  red  sun,  while  above  her  are 
I  grouped  all  the  hierarchy  of  heaven.    The 
I  other  represents  the  Shinto  pantheon,  with 
a   winged  sun   and   moon   occupying  the 
place  of  honor.     'Ilie  sun  is  in  each  case 
painted  bright  scarlet,  as  we  so  constantly 
see   it  represented  on   flags   and    lanterns 
at  all    national    festivals — a    scarlet   circle 
on   a   white   ground    being   the   Japanese 
equivalent  of  the  stars  and  stripes  or  the 
union -jack. 

But  tlie  prayer-wheel  was  the  special  ob- 
ject of  my  ([Ucst,  and  the  only  chance  of 
finding  this  was  in  the  Buddhist  temples, 
which  besides,  as  representing  the  popular 
religion  of  the  people,  aroused  my  interest 
far  more  than  did  the  cold,  unemotional 
services  of  the  Shi  moists.  So  I  quietly 
looked  about  me,  peeping  into  alt  manner 
of  dingy,  neglected  outhoases  and  small 
chapels  attached  to  the  great  temples,  where 
arxumulations  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  hiding 
the  richly  gilt  and  colored  carvings,  told  of 
the  evil  days  which  have  overtaken  the 
Buddhist  priests,  in  the  forfeiture  of  their  rev- 
enues und  the  establishment  of  Shintoism  as 
the  state  religion.  I  had  not  long  to  search. 
From  Yokohama,  the  foreign  settlement 
where  we  first  landed,  one  hour  by  railway 
(chief  triumph  of  new  Japan)  brought  us 
to  Tokio,  the  great  native  ca\A'-^^>  '«\\\'c^ 
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Scat  of  govL'riimt'nl  frum  Ky6to,  the  olii 
capital  of  the  South.  Here  we  saw  true 
Jai>antSL-  lift;  to  our  htjarl's  content,  among 
the  thousands  of  liappy,  gooil-bumorc<l, 
gayly  dresiseil  i>oopli.>,  who  seenieii  to  be 
keeping  continual  holiday,  thronging  the 
temples  and  the  surrouncling  tea -houses. 
Tlie  temples  are  legion,  but  many  of  tliem 
stand  as  empty  and  neglected  as  many 
of  oiir  own  ehurehes,  while  others  are 
crowdeii    with    an    eier-mo\ing  stream  of 

Chief  among  the  popular  temples  ranks 
Asakusa,  a  iiulile  building,  allieit  only 
of  carveil  wood,  with  heavily  thatchei'l 
roof,  the  usual  form  of  architecture  whether 
for  civil  or  ecclesiastical  use.  We  ap- 
proached it  liy  a  long  street,  where  only 
foot-passengers  may  pass,  and  lined  on 
cither  side  by  small  open  shops  and  lx)oths. 
I'ljr  the  sale  of  all  manner  of  jjretty  and  odd 
things, — ]ilaythings  fur  the  coundess  hajipy 
children,  artificial  flowers,  rosaries,  sweet- 
meats,— all  doing  a  brisk  trade  for  infini- 
tesimal gains.  We  passeil  under  a  great 
^ate-way,  with  heavy,  ovcrhangiiig  thatch 
and  five  large  lanterns  of  open-work  brass, 
ami  Ix'fore  tis  stood  the  great  temple,  to  me 
most  fa^cinaIing  from  its  strange,  b.irbaric 
flecuraiion.  Lacking  tlie  e\<|nisite  refine- 
ment of  high  Japanese  an,  such  as  we  had 


seen  at  the  more  aristcHTatir  temples.  *■; 
here  beheld  the  true  worship  tif  thf  jiei'i'lr— 
the  shrines  most  highly  esteemed,  ilie  u'ii« 
i>fferings  of  many  gencr.itions.  Vnuii  :hc 
rafters  hang  innumerable  [amii>;  somi' .ire 
ofbeantiful  brass-work,  but  those  which  aM 
most  to  the  general  effect  are  cnonnousiijjw 
'  lanterns,  <  if  brilliant  color  ami  strange  de»i«. 
many  of  lliem  from  ten  to  twelve  ferl  '"■ 
depth.  Huge  bronxe  vessels,  of  diviT< 
forms  and  uses,  occupy  cimsimuoa't  plair^ 
but  the  |mnci|>al  shrines  and  high  a|[a^^f 
the  ^reat  Huildha  and  his  saints  staiul  lad 
in  deci)  shadow,  which  lends  glutnn  si>ii 
mystery  to  the  solemn  ceremonial  worslii[i 
of  Ihc'shaven  priests,  an.i  of  such  of  llf 
congicgaiion  as  have  made  i-ficrhigs  ef  <■ 
ficieni   v.dne  to  entitle  them   to  \>a»  'vf» 


ed  lit: 


The 


id  the  fr.isr.i»:^ 
nc,  and  there  one  dav  for  il■>u^  1 
natihed  the  priests  feeding  i|uite  a  h'^_ 
bonfiie  of  some  si>ecial  wood,  t«lijre  oiit  il 
the  idols,  while  chanting  wihl  ine.mUiiiw*- 
In  this  land  of  terrific  conflagrations  dit 
proceeding  appeared  dangerous;  I  w.iiclwi 
It  with  extreme  interest,  having  seen  i^ 
same  ceremony  in  some  of  i!ie  Brahm!!' 
temples  at  IJcnares.  where  mi  one  wwwn 
I  saiv  the  worshipers  leap  thn>ugh  the  flara**- 
as  was  the  cust»)m  of  so  many  JjikIs  in  •'"■' 
days  of  the  old  Baal  worship. 

Hut  while  the  wealthier  members  H'  '!* 
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gation  kneel  apart  in  the  gloomy  in- 
tlie  gay  crowd  moves  cca^ielessly  in 
:er  court;  groups  of  brilliantly  dressed 
ith  glossy  black  hair,  shuffling  along 
h  wDodon  doj^s,  halt  by  turns  before 
irine  and  rub  their  hands  together  as 
epeat  some  little  prayer,  and  then, 
;  their  sinall  offering  of  copper  cash 
le  great  cofftT,  pass  on  to  enjoy  the 
strange  shows  always  on  exhibition 
the  picturesque  temple  grounds,  or 
a  few  measures  of  grain  uherewith  to 
he  flocks  of  sacred  pigeons  which 
9n  the  thatch.  The  sick  and  soitow- 
■ship  on  bended  knee,  nibbing  their 
ids  in  the  dust,  before  the  image  of 
hosen  saint  or  god.  That  most  in 
\  a  life-size  image  of  Binzurn,  the  god 
dicine,  to  whom  come  all  afflicted 
ny  manner  of  pain.  They  rub  his 
feet,  and  stomach,  and  then  their 
specially  the  suffering  member.  The 
is  of  lacquered  wood,  but  the  extent 
ch  the  lacquer  has  been  rubbed  off 
liniy  of  tlie  many  geneTatioiis  of  faith- 
evers  who  have  sought  his  aid. 
ing  the  many  buildings  connected 
le  temple,  the  most  conspicuous  is  a 
■e-storied  pagotla,  of  carved  wood, 
1  red,  with  dark,  projecting  roofs, 
this  is,  of  course,  a  shrine,  not  much 
r.  Close  by  it  stands  a  smalt  temple, 
I  and  neglected,  generally  locked.  So 
(  could  learn,  no  foreigner  had  ever 
to  inspect  its  interior.  Yet,  as  1 
through  the  barred  windows,  I  saw 
I  to  convince  me  that,  if  prayer-wheels 
ist  in  Japan,  I  had  surely  discovered 
The  priest  in  charge  of  the  building 
sent,  but  after  a  while  a  younger  onu 
;d  the  key,  and  admitted  us.  fherc, 
I  all  doubt,  was  the  object  of  my 
—a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  tbe 
j  cylinder,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter 
elve  in  height,  resplendent  with  scar- 
,  gold  lacquer.  It  rested  on  a  stoni; 
or  pedestal  of  carved  lotus-leaves, 
is  invariably  the  distinctive  mark  of 
a,  "  'ITie  Jewel  on  the  Lotus."  Long 
projected  around  the  base  of  the  cyl- 
u  from  a  capstan,  and  by  means  of 
lie  heavy  machine  was  made  to  re- 
in its  own  axis.  I'nlike  the  wheels 
)el,  this,  and  all  others  which  I  sub;.e- 
'  found  in  Japan  and  China,  arc  not 
wheels,  but  libraries,  containing  all 
cred  Buddhist  scriptures.  How  far 
ay  be  complete  we  cannot  say,  since 
•w  that  these  number  eleven  thousand 


volumes;  but  at  least  each  cylinder  con- 
tains a  great  many  books,  and  the  devout 
worshiper  accumulates  the  merit  of  recitinj; 
the  whole  every  time  he  turns  the  so-called 
wheel. 

But    in    these    days  of  degenerate  faith, 
where  in  all  Japan  shall  we  find  this  par- 
ticular act  earnestly  practiced?    In  my  own 
limited  experience,  1  can  safely  say  that,  of 
all   whom   I  have  seen   turning  wheels  in 
various    parts  of  the    country,   I   observed 
only  one  who    seeme<l    to    be    doing  it  in 
earnest — one  who  seemed  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  apparently  too  abstracted  to  remem- 
ber   that    he    already    bore    a    somewhat 
weighty  burden  tied  on  his  back,  before  he 
l)egan  the  hard  labor  of  turning  the  heavy 
wheel,  and  who  evidently  was  working  out 
his  task  with  resolute  purpose.     I  ol>served, 
too,  that    in  this   case  the    priests   seemed 
quite  aware  that  they  hail  found  a  true  be- 
I  liever,  and  affected  the  greatest  solemnity, 
[  taking  good  care,  also,  that  he  should  show 
[  his  faith  by  the  amount  of  his  offerings. 
I       But    on    the   occasion   of    this   our  first 
I  visit,   no    such    affectation    was    attempted. 
The  young  priest  showed  us  the  wheel  as  if 
it  were  some  curious  relic  of  an  obsolete 
,  ignorance    (the    same   sort  of  feeling  with 
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which  ihe  young  sporlsinan,  proud  of  liis 
breech-ioading  rifle,  looks  at  the  old  muzzle- 
loadLT  of  which  his  father  was  so  proud), 


andc 


iskin 


1  shot 


was  worked,  he  procecdeil  t<t  turn  it  li-iii- 
dershins  (i,  f..  against  the  -sun) !  This  was 
a  great  shock  to  my  carefully  cultivated 
prejudices  and  prtconceiced  ideas,  so  when 
the  senior  priest  came  in.  my  companion 
(a  perfect  Japanese  scholar)  (juestioned 
him  on  the  subject.  He  admitted  that  it 
was  against  alt  rule,  and.  turning  to  his 
companion,  remarkeil,  "  Well,  you  are  a 
pretty  fellow,  to  go  ami  turn  ihe  wheel  the 
wrong  way."  Hut  tiiey  l)oth  laugheil,  and 
did  not  really  caru  a  bit. 

In  fact,  with  the  exi-eplion  ofci-riain  pro- 
cessions around  (he  temples  at  t>siika,  Ihe 
only  instance  of  the  ])ractice  of  the  old  sun- 
wise turns  that  I  saw  lieiiii;  done  quite  in 
earnest,  in  any  ]iart  of  Japan,  was  the  circuit 
of  the  crater'on  the  bummit  of  Fuji-yama. 
the  holy  niDUntain,  an  extinct  volcano  liiur- 
'     '  eight,  the  form   of 


which 


t  fail  1 


1   Siiinlcj  shrine,  Ihey  toil   up 


casual  observer 
ingly  represent 
in  all  native  j. 

:turt 

r, 

bo 

lese  art,  as 
.  ]M>tcelnin, 
.kUin  sh<, 

at 

ever  U  can  po 
sands  of  jiilgri 
foot   from    ever 

Slbl) 

be 

unroiluced. 
illv  fluck  tl 
..f  the  iisl 

tl 

the  steep  ascent  to  the  summit,  where  they 
lind  a  night's  shelter  in  the  rudest  little 
stone  huts.  Just  before  sunrise  they  kneel 
on  the  bare,  cinder-like  rock,  and,'gariog 
eastward  over  the  limitless  ex])anse  of  isles 
and  sea.  watch  for  the  moment  when  llif 
Sun-goddess  shall  apjiear.  Then  all  join  in 
hymns  of  praise  and  chanting  of  soleniu 
litanies.  Their  orisons  ended,  they  walk  in 
procession  around  the  summit — of  couse 
keeping  the  right-hand  toward  the  crater. 
This  is  a  circuit  of  three  miles.  As  a  good 
pilgrim,  I,  too,  duly  made  this  sunwise  tow. 
and  obtained  a  magnificent  view,  not  onh' 
of  the  vast  panorama  outspread  on  cnw 
side  below  me,  but  also  of  the  crater  Itself, 
with  its  great  crags  of  many-colored  Urt 
rising  in  bold  relief  from  the  while  inoming- 
uiisls  which  lay  cradled  in  its  depths. 

The  majority  of  the  pilgrims  coiisider  that 
they  have  now  accumulated  sufficient  raerit 
hut  those  who  desire  to  lay  up  special 
stores  of  sanctity,  or  to  atone  for  bean' 
debts  of  conscience,  descend  to  the  base  of 
the  cone,  or,  rather,  as  the  mountab  isooe 
vast  cone.  1  should  say  to  the  iHiint  where 
vegetation  ceases,  and  whence  the  moimi- 
ain-top  appears  but  as  ii  huge  ciiider-hea|). 
hiverging  from  the  downward  track,  the 
earnest  pilgrim  now  commences  his  sevW 
inrn  sunwise,  and  a  hard  task  he  has  before 
him;  for  the  circumference  of  the  mount- 
nin  at  this  jtoint  must  be  upward  of  tweh* 
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ailes,  and  the  way  is  over  a  loose,  crumbling 
oil  of  small  cinders  and  volcanic  ash,  where 
very  step  plunges  the  weary  traveler  at 
sast  ankle-deep.  It  is  a  toilsome  pilgrimage, 
nd  one  which  forcibly  recalled  to  my  mem- 
ry  the  multitudes  of  Hindu  pilgrims  whom 

had  often  watched  wearily  making  the 
ve-mile  circuit  sunwise  around  the  holy  city 
f  Benares.  They,  too,  travel  from  afar  to 
erform  this  act  of  faith — coming  far  greater 
istances  and  enduring  greater  hardships 
lian  these  Japanese  pilgrims  ever  have  to 
ice ;  and  when  at  last  they  have  reached 
his,  the  object  of  their  hearts*  longings,  and 
lave  worshiped  a  multitude  of  gods  in  in- 
lumerable  temples,  and  knelt  on  the  shores 
if  the  sacred  Ganges  to  adore  the  rising 
un,  and  made  sunwise  tours  around  many 
.  shrine,  they  have  still  to  accomplish  the 
;reat  ^^panch  cosse^^  or  five-miles'  pilgrim- 
ge — ^a  sunwise  turn  which  may  nowhere 
xceed  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  given 
oints.  Here,  too,  the  truly  earnest  pilgrims 
re  readily  discerned.  The  careless  and 
asy-going  take  a  simple  and  dry  path 
rithin  the  boundary  of  the  city,  but  the 
ruly  conscientious  pass  outside,  and  make 
lieir  five-mile  circuit  wearily  and  painfully, 
len  and  women  alike  often  wading  up  to 
ie  knees  in  the  deep  mud  of  the  holy 
Iver. 

The  discovery  of  the  great  scripture- 
'heel  at  the  temple  of  Asakusa  having 
Uisfactorily  proved  the  existence  in  Japan 
f  this  singular  form  of  worship,  I  continued 
\y  researches  with  renewed  interest,  and, 
fter  exploring  many  of  the  temples  least 
[sited  by  foreigners,  I  was  one  day  at- 
acted  by  the  pleasant,  shady  grounds  of 
n  old  temple  near  the  Saido  Bashi.  The 
hole  place  appeared  neglected,  and  I  saw 
Illy  one  poor  old  priest,  looking  as  dilap- 
lated  as  the  buildings  themselves.     But  in 

small  temple  standing  a  little  apart  was 

large  scripture-wheel.  Worshipers  there 
"ere  none,  and  the  wheel  was  fast  going  to 
ecay. 

The  next  place  to  which  I  directed  my 
sarch  was  the  temple  of  Ikegami,  pictur- 
squely  situated  on  a  wooded  hill  a  few 
liles  from  the  city  of  Tokio.  It  is  a  place  of 
ote,  as  the  resting-place  of  the  ashes  of  the 
linted  Nicheren,  founder  of  a  large  Bud- 
liist  sect  Its  votaries  assemble  here  at 
ated  times  to  hold  high  festival,  and  I  was 
fftunate  enough  to  witness  one  of  these 
(OSt  fascinating  maisuris.  They  are  rehg- 
•iis  fairs,  to  which  the  {)eopIe  come  from 
og  distances,  in  their  very  prettiest  dresses. 
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quite  as  much  intent  on  pleasure  as  on 
religion.  For  miles  before  we  reached  the 
spot,  we  were  in  the  stream  of  hoHday- 
makers,  and  of  the  large  class  of  peddlers 
who  hope  to  find  a  ready  sale  for  a  certain 
class  of  wares — food  and  sweetmeats,  of 
course,  but  in  this  place  they  deal  chiefly 
in  all  kinds  of  ornamental  straw-work,  very 
beautifully  made.  They  also  sell  rosaries, 
for  the  use  of  the  Nicheren  sect,  which,  in 
some  respects,  differ  from  those  of  other 
Buddhists.  These,  I  think,  have  only  one 
hundred  beads,  and  a  different  arrangement 
of  large  ones.  The  disciples  of  Nicheren 
have  one  hundred  and  eight  beads,  to  repre- 
sent one  hundred  and  eight  holy  persons ; 
foiu-  beads  stand  for  saints  or  apostles,  and 
two  short  strings  of  five  beads  recall  the 
ten  Buddhist  commandments.  Two  very 
large  beads  represent  the  sun  and  moon, 
or  dual  principle.  For  prayer,  the  Buddhists 
do  not  tell  their  beads,  but  rub  the  rosary 
between  their  hands  and  twist  it  so  as  to 
form  a  Chinese  character  signifying  success, 
which  they  reverently  kiss.  The  cjuality  of 
the  rosary  of  course  varies  with  its  price, 
some  wood  being  much  more  expensive 
than  others.  A  dark,  polished  wood  seemed 
most  in  request,  but  sandal-wood  is  some- 
times used,  and  the  principal  balls  are  often 
of  polished  agate,  or  even  more  precious 
stones.  I  met  a  lady  in  this  temple  whose 
rosary  evidently  represented  the  family 
diamonds,  so  rich  was  it  both  in  material 
and  workmanship.  She  seemed  much  grati- 
fied at  my  evident  admiration,  and  handed 
it  to  me  for  closer  inspection.  Of  course 
we  met  and  parted  with  a  profusion  of  low 
bows. 

One  cannot  imagine  a  prettier  scene  than 
that  in  which  we  found  ourselves.  The  pict- 
uresque group  of  temple  buildings  stands 
on  a  hill  crowned  with  dark  pine-trees.  The 
ascent  is  by  a  long  flight  of  stone  steps,  up 
and  down  which  came  trooping  crowds  of 
brilliantly  dressed  women  and  children,  and 
more  soberly  clothed  men,  all  alike  wearing 
heavy  wooden  clogs,  which  clattered  as  they 
walked.  Brilliantly  colored  paper  lanterns 
hung  in  festoons,  ready  for  the  evening 
festival.  We  passed  through  a  long  row 
of  booths,  where  graceful  Japanese  girls 
were  bargaining  for  artificial  flowers  and 
hair-pins,  or  buying  sweetmeats  for  the  hap- 
py little  ones.  Then  we  toiled  up  the  long 
flight  of  stairs,  passing  rows  of  most  miser- 
able beggars  suggesting  rather  than  demand- 
ing alms,  and  receiving  gifts  of  infinitesimal 
cash   with  profuse  thanks  and  low  bcy«^« 
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They  were  all  dressed  in  rags  of  blue  mate- 
rial, blue  being  always  the  preponderant 
color  in  every  assemblage  of  the  poor, 
whether  in  China  or  Japan,  on  account  of 
the  cheapness  of  the  dye.  On  reaching  the 
summit,  we  found  a  group  of  temples  and 
tombs  all  thronged  with  the  devout,  keeping 
holiday.  Over  all,  towering  even  above  the 
dark  pines,  rose  the  tall,  five-storied  pagoda 
of  dark  red  carved  wood,  with  heavy,  over- 
hanging roofs,  whence  dangle  musical  bells 
which  tinkle  with  every  breath  of  air. 

Near  the  principal  temple  we  found  a 
great  array  of  priests  in  many-colored  robes 
and  stoles, — some  primrose,  some  lilac,  some 
straw-color,  some  sky-blue,  and  some  pur- 
ple,^-denoting  their  various  grades  and 
colleges.  ITiey  were  waiting  for  the  high 
priest,  who  shortly  appeared,  followed  by 
two  black-robed  priests.  Over  his  head 
his  attendants  held  the  large  scarlet  umbrella, 
similar  to  that  of  a  Romish  cardinal,  which 
occupies  so  important  a  place  in  all  Bud- 
dhist ceremonies.  All  the  clergy  now  formed 
in  procession  and  followed  tihe  high  priest 
to  the  temple,  where  a  grand  special  service 
was  held  in  commemoration  of  Nicheren, 
the  founder  of  the  sect.  The  high  altar 
was  decked  with  offerings  to  him,  including 
not  only  pillars  and  pyramids  of  pink  and 
white  rice-cakes,  resting  on  pedestals  of 
sweet-potatoes,  but  also  very  handsome  new 
brass  lamps.  Solemn  litanies  were  chanted 
and  hymns  of  praise  were  sung. 

Then  we  passed  on  to  the  tomb  of  the 
saint — 2i  simple  stone  monument,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  pines,  and  here  many 
worshipers  knelt  in  devout  adoration ;  but  a 
far  larger  number  were  assembled  around  the 
dagoba,  or  relic-shrine  (Okotzudo)^  within 
which,  in  a  smaller  shrine  of  brass,  exactly 
similar  in  form  to  the  great  stone  building 
itself,  are  stored  the  ashes  of  the  saint  and 
one  of  his  sacred  teeth.  This  last  scene 
was  very  picturesque,  and  we  sat  for  half  an 
hour  on  a  tomb,  watching  the  groups  of 
fresh  worshipers  continually  arriving. 

Returning  by  the  great  temple,  curiosity 
led  me  to  explore  the  minor  buildings,  which 
seemed  to  offer  no  attraction  to  the  people. 
One  of  these  seemed  as  if  it  must  have 
been  built  to  contain  one  of  the  great  prayer- 
cylinders  ;  and  here,  sure  enough,  I  found 
one^ — a  large,  handsome  wheel,  similar  in 
general  form  to  that  at  Asakusa — that  is  to 
say,  a  huge  barrel  standing  upright  and 
tmning  on  a  pivot,  by  means  of  long  spokes, 
projecting  as  from  the  tire  of  a  wheel, 
^ut  whereas  the  cylinder  at  Asakusa  is  gor- 


geous with  scarlet  and  gold  and  many- 
colored  lacquer,  and  contains  the  sacred 
books  in  the  form  of  upright  scrolls,  this  a 
Ikegami  Is  of  plain,  uncolored  wood,  very 
handsome  in  its  simplicity,  and  divided 
into  a  multitude  of  small  drawers,  in  which 
are  stored  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  in  the 
form  of  limp,  stitched  books. 

This  was  the  third  of  these  strange  objects 
which  I  had  discovered.  A  fourth  soon  sug- 
gested itself  while  I  was  reading  a  translation 
of  an  old  native  account  of  the  solemn  cere- 
monies formerly  enacted  at  Nikko,  the  finest 
group  of  tombs  and  temples  in  Japan,  where 
art  has  exhausted  itself  in  devising  beauty 
of  detail  to  enhance  that  of  the  most  lovely 
natural  scenery. 

Once  on  the  scent  of  these  libraries  for 
facilitating  vain  repetitions,  the  scriptur^ 
wheel  was  the  first  object  of  my  seaidi 
on  reaching  the  beautiful  moimtain,  where, 
in  the  deep  shade  of  dark  Cryptomeria 
forest,  nestle  shrines  and  temples  aknost 
without  number,  varying  only  in  the  beauty 
of  their  detail  and  of  the  exquisite  wood- 
carving  with  which  even  the  outer  courts 
are  adorned.  No  description  can  givetfw 
slightest  idea  of  the  marvelous  panels  repr^ 
senting  every  variety  of  bird  and  flower, 
carved  not  merely  in  relief,  but,  like  trans- 
parent lace-work,  so  as  to  be  equaUy  per- 
fect seen  from  either  side.  Within  one 
of  the  chapels  are  immense  pictures  done 
in  mosaic  of  different-colored  woods— fiw 
representing  groups  of  eagles  and  five  of 
birds  of  paradise. 

We  climbed  a  succession  of  long  fli^ 
of  steep  stone  stairs,  and,  passing  by  t 
tall  red  pagoda  with  the  usual  series  d 
dark  roofs,  and  beneath  the  great  ian 
(the  quaint  gate-way  which  marks  evay 
Shinto  temple,  and  which  Shinto  rulers  hate 
erected  near  many  of  the  Buddhist  shrines 
now  impressed  into  the  service  of  the  Got- 
emment  religion),  we  found  ourselves  in  i 
large  open  court,  surrounded  by  many  buiM* 
ings  for  sacred  uses,^-one  of  which  prcdsdy 
resembled  those  in  which  I  had  already 
found  the  scripture-wheels.  Peering  »■ 
through  the  gilded  fretwork  which  acted 
the  part  of  windows,  I  could  faintly  disooi 
a  massive  piece,  resplendent  in  scarlet  and 
gold  lacquer.  Being  now  convinced  tW 
I  had  solved  the  mystery  of  those  many 
thousand  repetitions  of  the  sacred  canon,* 
asked  to  have  the  door  opened,  and  a^ 
some  delay  the  priest  was  found  who  W 
charge  of  the  key ;  he  soon  came,  and  cow- 
teously  did  the  honors  of  the  whed,  tiiovgk 
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without  a  particle  of  reverence  for  it.  It 
resembled  that  at  Asakusa,  being,  like  it,  a 
gorgeous  piece  of  lacquer- work  in  richest 
colors,  resting  on  a  stone  pedestal  of  lotus- 
leaves,  and  containing  the  holy  books  in  the 
form  of  upright  scrolls. 

In  the  center  of  the  court  is  another 
development  of  the  wheel — namely,  a  very 
large  bronze  candlestick  inclosed  in  a  great 
bronze  lantern,  which  revolves  on  its  own 
axis.  I  noticed  many  persons  turn  this,  with 
some  difficulty,  as  it  is  very  heavy,  but  with 
no  apparent  reverence,  though  they  invari- 
ably made  the  turn  sunwise.  Evidendy  this 
phase  of  superstition  has  lost  its  hold  on 
the  people,  and  the  priests  make  no  effort 
to  retain  a  form  which  they,  too,  have  dis- 
covered to  be  but  a  hollow  sham.  I  noticed 
the  wheel  in  its  simplest  form  as  the  symbolic 
decoration  on  the  bronze  gate-ways  leading 
to  the  magnificent  tomb  of  one  of  the 
Shoguns. 

The  next  place  at  which  I  found  a  script- 
ure-wheel was  Fuji  Sawa,  near  the  sacred  isle 
of  Enoshima.  Here  there  is  a  large  temple, 
in  excellent  repair  and  frequented  by  crowds 
of  worshipers.  The  great  wheel,  as  usual, 
occupies  a  separate  building,  and  is  utterly 
neglected.  I  spent  several  days  at  this  place, 
living  in  a  charming  little  tea-house  oppo- 
site the  temple,  and  often  watching  the  de- 
vout passing  in  and  out;  but  I  doubt  if  any 
entered  the  wheel-temple,  except  such  as 
came  to  have  a  quiet  look  at  me  while  I 
was  sketching  it,  and  who,  of  course,  pre- 
tended to  have  come  in  on  purpose  to  '*  turn 
the  wheel  of  the  law." 

My  next  expedition  was  to  Kydto,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Mikados — a  city 
crowded  with  fine  old  temples.  The  very 
first  of  these  which  I  entered  was  one  called 
Choin,  to  which  we  were  attracted  by  the 
beautiful  tone  of  its  great  bell.  It  was  the 
hour  of  service,  and  a  multitude  of  priests 
were  chanting  ^^Namu  amida  Butzu^^  (which 
means  either  Glory  be  to  Buddha,  or  Save 
OS,  O  Buddha),  the  oft-reiterated  prayer 
which  everywhere  meets  the  ear.  They  ac- 
companied the  words  by  striking  small  gongs 
with  little  hammers,  and  producing  a  deafen- 
ing noise.  Then  the  great  solemn  bell  was 
struck  repeatedly,  each  time  followed  by  an 
invocation  like  a  roar,  after  which  the  serv- 
ice proceeded  more  peacefully.  We  passed 
OEL  to  examine  the  other  buildings,  and  in 
the  very  next  we  entered  was  a  wheel  as 
large  as  that  at  Nikko,  and  of  brightly 
colored  lacquer,  but  divided  into  innumera- 
ble  small  drawers,  ticketed,  not  with  the 


names  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  but  with 
such  words  as  "water,"  "fortune,"  "fire." 
This  wheel  does  not  rest  on  the  usual  stone 
lotus-blossom,  but  on  a  broad  base,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  decorated  with  the  images 
of  divers  gods. 

We  then  passed  on  to  the  Honguangi, 
two  huge  Buddhist  temples  in  another  part 
of  the  city.  Here  I  found  another  large 
scripture-wheel,  similar  to  that  at  Choin. 

A  few  days  later,  I  was  on  the  shores  of 
beautiful  Lake  Biwa,  which  lies  embosomed 
in  mountains,  in  whose  green,  richly  wooded 
valleys,  as  well  as  on  many  rocky  ridges, 
cluster  temples  great  and  small.  We  halted 
at  Midera,  where  some  very  old  Shinto 
nuns,  dressed  entirely  in  white,  came  and 
gazed  curiously  at  me,  as  I  doubdess  did 
at  them.  In  the  temple  here  I  found  a  very 
large  octagon  wheel,  with  fifty-one  small 
drawers  in  each  of  the  eight  sides.  It  was 
the  first  I  had  seen  of  this  form. 

At  Ishiyamadera  ("  the  stone-mountain 
temple  "),  a  most  picturesque  group  of  tem- 
ples nearer  the  lake,  I  noticed  small  wheels, 
like  miniature  capstans,  inserted  into  the 
wooden  pillars  in  the  temple  itself.  I  had  no- 
ticed similar  wheels  in  the  gate-ways  of  other 
temples,  as  at  the  Temple  of  the  Moon  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  at  Kobe,  and 
also  at  Tenoji,  in  Osaka,  where  they  bear 
an  inscription  which  I  was  told  was  in  San- 
skrit character.*  Miss  Bird  relates  that  she 
observed  sixteen  of  these  wheels  in  the  gate- 
way leading  into  the  cemetery  at  Hakodate, 
each  inscribed  with  the  name  of  some  god, 
and  the  people  who  entered  the  cemetery 
turned  all  the  wheels.  My  companion 
asked  the  priest  at  Ishiyamadera  why  they 
did  so,  and  he  replied  that  only  weak  and 
delicate  persons  did  so,  who  had  not  strength 
to  pull  the  bell  which  hangs  over  the  en- 
trance,— the  invariable  preliminary  of  prayer, 
— and  took  this  easier  method  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  deity  they  wished  to  invoke. 
Probably  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  other 
details  of  religious  ceremonial,  our  inform- 
ant was  equally  ignorant  and  careless  con- 
cerning any  deeper  meaning  which  the  action 
may  in  former  times  have  conveyed. 

Passing  the  gate- way  with  the  little  wheels 
at  Tenoji,  in  Osaka,  we  came  to  a  very  fine 
five-storied  pagoda,  the  roofs  of  which  are 


*  They  are  fastened  to  the  upright  spoke  by  the 
tire,  are  from  one  to  two  feet  m  diameter,  are  gen- 
erally of  metal,  and  have  three  spokes.  On  each 
spoke  arc  several  loose  rings  of  metal,  which  jinele 
as  they  revolve,  and  so  attract  the  attention  of  me 
gods  to  the  number  of  rotations  made  in  their  botLOt. 
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supported  by  a  multitude  of  dragon's-heads. 
Just  beyond  it  is  a  large  scripture- wheel, 
standing  on  a  broad  base,  instead  of  the 
usual  lotus  throne.  Here,  as,  I  think, in  every 
other  case,  an  image  of  a  Chinese  saint  sits 
near  the  wheel,  with  two  attendants  standing 
by  him.  At  several  temples  here  I  observed 
many  persons  practicing  the  old  deisul^  and 
learned  that  it  is  accounted  an  act  of  merit 
to  walk  a  hundred  times  sunwise  around 
certain  sacred  inclosures.  Each  person  so 
engaged  carried  in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  one 
hundred  short  pieces  of  string,  which  he 
told  off  one  by  one,  and  so  kept  count  of 
the  number  of  his  meritorious  turns.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  even  among  these  people, 
who  were  evidently  doing  this  tedious  work 
as  a  religious  action,  the  usual  carelessness 
was  evident  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
they  moved,  and  I  saw  many,  who  could 
not  be  suspected  of  malevolent  intentions  to 
their  neighbors,  making  the  accursed  turn 
widdershins^  and  none  of  the  priests  inter- 
fered to  correct  an  error  which  to  their 
brethren  of  Thibet  and  elsewhere  would  be 
abhorrent. 

I  saw  large  scripture-wheels  at  several 
other  temples  in  Osaka.  The  beautiful 
Hongangi  temples,  the  eastern  and  the  west- 
ern, possess  each  one,  though,  as  in  other 
places,  they  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

In  my  wanderings  in  southern  China  I 
found  no  trace  of  it,  but  at  Pekin,  in  several 
dusty,  neglected  comers,  I  again  noticed  the 
old  wheels.  The  most  important  instance 
is  at  the  great  Lama  temple,  which  is  the 
home  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  monks, 
having  a  living  Buddha  at  their  head.  They 
are  intensely  jealous  of  foreigners,  and  so  of- 
fensive and  insolent  that  many  visitors  fail  to 
gain  admittance,  even  by  the  help  of  liberal 
bribery.  I  owed  the  privilege  of  admission 
to  the  great  influence  and  strong  determi- 
nation of  the  gentleman  who  escorted  me, 
and  who,  after  much  difficulty,  so  pacified 
the  rude  monks  that  they  allowed  us  to  in- 
spect all  their  temples  and  chapels,  and 
even  pointed  out  some  objects  of  interest, 
including  a  stair  by  which  we  might  ascend 
to  a  gallery  on  a  level  with  the  head  of  the 
huge  bronzed  image  of  Buddha.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  discovering  for  myself  what  I  be- 


lieve no  one  else  had  hitherto  noticed,  that 
from  this  gallery  there  is  access  to  two  cir- 
cular buildings,  one  on  either  side,  each 
containing  large  rotating  cylinders,  which 
apparently  were  neither  prayer-wheels  nor 
sacred  libraries,  but  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  niches,  each  containing  an  image.  Prob- 
ably one  turn  of  these  wheels  offered  adora- 
tion to  the  wjiole  Chinese  pantheon. 

A  few  days  later,  while    exploring  the 
ruins  of  the  emperor's    summer  palace,  I 
came  on  a  duster  of  small  temples  perched 
among  bowlders  of  gray  rock,  and  overlook- 
ing the  lovely  lake  with  its  marble  bridges. 
The  temples,  though  sadly  mutilated,  stiD 
bear  traces  of  their  former  beauty,  in  the 
days  when  they  were  probably  reserved  for 
the  private  devotions  of  the  imperial  family. 
Many   colored  china  tiles   lie    broken  on 
every  side,  but  the  roofs  of  brilliant  green 
porcelain  still  gleam  in  the  sunlight    Of 
what  has  apparently  been  the  chief  temple, 
nothing    remains   save   a  vast   mound  of 
bright-colored  tiles,  heaped  in  broken  frag- 
ments on  a   great  platform,  which  is  ap- 
proached  by  zigzag  stairs.      Near  this,  a 
small,  very  beautiful  pagoda  of  porcelain 
stands  within  a  temple,  on  either  side  of 
which  are  circular  buildings  containing  the 
ruins  of  cylinders,  which  evidently  have  been 
just  like  those  in  the  Lama  temple,  only  on  a 
miniature  scale.     There  are  the  same  niches, 
which  evidently  once  contained  many  im- 
ages, all  of  which  have  been  carried  ofli;  cither 
in  the  first  ruthless  pillage  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  French  and  English  army,  or  in  the  sub- 
sequent raids  of  relic-hunters,  either  Chinese 
or  foreign.     The  whole  place  presents  a  piti- 
able scene  of  destruction.     I  duly  made  the 
circuit  so  often    trodden  in  by-gone  yeas 
by  reverent  feet,  albeit   of  alien  race  and 
alien  creed.     Then,  bidding  fareweU  to  P^ 
kin,  I  turned  my  face  to  the  east,  with  my 
right  hand  to  the  south,  and  so,  crossing 
the  great  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  broad  con- 
tinent of  America,  and  the  stormy  Atlantic, 
I  performed  the  drisul  circuit  of  half  the 
world,  and   ended    my    travels    by  being 
wrecked  on   the   shores   of  Old  England 
which   says  very  little  for  the  good  ludc 
which  should  have  attended  so  exemplaiy 
a  course  of  well-doing ! 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 
THE    WORK   OF   SIX   YEARS.       1712-1717. 

For  six  years  after  the  affair  of  the 
Pruth,  the  attention  of  Peter  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  trying  to  obtain  peace  either  by 
diplomacy  or  by  force  of  arms.  The  Swe- 
dish people  were  weary  of  the  war,  but 
King  Charles,  first  from  his  imprisonment 
in  Turkey,  and  afterward,  when  he  had  sud- 
denly appeared  at  Stralsund  one  December 
morning  in  1714,  refused  to  listen  to  propo- 
sitions of  peace. 

Some  nobles  of  Mecklenburg,  who  were 
in  the  service  of.  Hanover  and   Denmark, 
tried  to  create  a  belief  that  Peter  had  am- 
bitious designs  in   Germany   and  on   the 
southern  coast  of  the  Baltic.     The  Elector 
of  Hanover,  who  had  now  become  George 
I.  of  England,  grew  so  suspicious  that  he 
worked  on  the  Danes  to  prevent  the  expe- 
dition  against   Scania  in    17 16,  and  even 
wished  the  English  Admiral  Norris  to  take 
the  Tsar's  fleet,  seize  his  person,  and  thus 
compel  the  retirement  of  the  Russian  troops.  | 
These  fears  and  suspicions  were  all  ground-  ' 
less.     The  Tsar  had  not  the  slightest  idea  1 
of  any  permanent  occupation  in  Germany. 
His   only   desire   was   for   peace,   and  his  I 
greatest  solicitude  was  how  to  keep  for  him-  | 
self  the    province   of  Livonia,  which    was 
claimed  by  King  Augustus,  and  the  annex-  , 
ation  of  which  to  Russia  was  opposed  by 
England  and  Holland.     Finland,  which  had 
been  entirely  conquered  in  two  campaigns  of 
17 13  and  1 7 14,  he  was  ready  to  give  back 
to  the  Swedes  if  he  could  keep  Livonia.    In 
the  second  of  these  campaigns  the  Tsar  had 
won  a  great  victory  over  the  Swedish  fleet 
at  Hango-Udd,  on  which  he  prided  himself 
even  more  than  on  the  battle  of  Poltiva. 

During  much  of  these  years  the  Tsar 
was  absent  from  his  dominions.  His  shat- 
tered health  required  frequent  visits  to 
Carlsbad,  to  Pyrmont,  and  to  Spa.  His 
person  and  his  character  became  well 
known  at  the  courts  of  Northern  Ger- 
many; the  prejudices  against  him  grad- 
ually disappeared,  and  many  absurd  stories 
about  his  manners  and  habits  were  seen 
to  be  without  foundation.  During  1716 
he  spent  the  winter  in  Danzig,  most 
of  the  sunmer  at  Copenhagen,  and   then 


went  to  Holland,  where  he  staid  un- 
til late  in  17 17.  During  the  summer  of 
this  year  he  visited  Paris,  more  for  dip- 
lomatic reasons  and  in  the  hopes  of  a 
French  alliance  than  from  motives  of  curi- 
osity. None  the  less  did  Peter  inspect 
everything  that  was  curious  and  instructive. 
Everywhere  he  was  received  with  respect 
and  consideration.  His  history,  his  charac- 
ter, his  achievements,  his  exact  knowledge 
in  so  many  directions,  and  his  interest  in 
everything  that  was  scientific  and  technical, 
made  a  deep  impression.  A  solemn  recep- 
tion was  given  to  him  at  the  Sorbonne. 
A  medal  was  struck  in  his  presence  and 
in  his  honor  at  the  Louvre.  Rigaud  and 
Largilli^re  painted  his  portrait.  The  boy 
king,  Louis  XV.,  and  the  regent  did  all 
they  could  to  make  his  stay  agreeable. 
The  Duchess  of  Orleans  called  him  her 
"  hero "  and  expatiated  at  length  in  her 
letters  on  his  accomplishments.  St.  Simon 
thus  describes  him  : 

*'  He  was  a  very  tall  man,  well  made,  not  too  stout, 
with  a  roundish  race,  a  high  forehead,  and  fine  eye- 
brows, a  short  nose — ^but  not  too  short — large  at  the 
end ;  his  lips  were  rather  thick ;  his  complexion  a 
ruddy  brown ;  fine  black  eyes,  large,  lively,  piercing, 
and  well  apart ;  a  majestic  and  gracious  look  when 
he  wished,  otherwise  severe  and  stern,  with  a 
twitchine»  which  did  not  often  return,  but  which 
disturbed  his  look  and  his  whole  expression  and 
inspired  fear.  That  lasted  but  a  moment,  with  a 
wild  and  terrible  look,  and  passed  away  as  auickly. 
His  whole  air  showed  his  intellect,  his  reflection, 
and  his  greatness,  and  did  not  lack  a  certain  grace. 
He  wore  only  a  linen  collar,  a  round  brown  pe- 
ruque  without  powder,  which  did  not  touch  nis 
shoulders,  a  brown  tight-fitting  coat,  plain,  with 
gold  buttons,  a  waistcoat,  breeches,  stockings,  no 
gloves  nor  cuffs ;  the  star  of  his  order  on  his  coat 
and  the  ribbon  underneath  ;  his  coat  often  quite  un- 
buttoned, his  hat  on  a  table  and  never  on  his  head, 
even  out-of-doors.  With  all  this  simplicity,  and  in 
whatever  bad  carriage  or  company  he  might  be,  one 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  air  of  greatness  that 
was  natural  to  him." 

The  visit  had  its  effect,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing August  a  treaty  was  made  at  Amster- 
dam between  France,  Russia,  and  Prussia. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

THE   TSARiviTCH    ALEXIS.       HIS    EDUCATION 

AND    MARRIAGE. 

Alexis  was  still  in  his  ninth  year  when 
the  Tsaritsa  Eudoxia  was  sent  to  the  con- 
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vent  at  Suzdal,  and  he  was  confided  to  his 
Aunt  Natalia.  But  already  at  the  age  of 
six  he  had  been  given  a  teacher,  Nikifor 
Viizemsky,  to  instruct  him  in  the  elements. 
Vidzemsky  gave  to  Alexis  that  love  for 
Biblical  and  religious  reading  which  dis- 
tinguished him  afterward,  but  he  was  not 
a  man  of  sufficiently  strong  character  to 
control  him.  Peter,  after  his  return  from 
abroad,  thought  to  send  his  son  to  Dresden 
under  the  care  of  the  Polish  General  Carl- 
ovitch,  to  be  educated  together  with  young 
Henry  Lefort,  but  the  death  of  Carlovitch  in 
the  attack  on  Diinamiinde,  in  March,  1700, 
put  an  end  to  this  plan.  Carlovitch  had 
recommended  as  teacher  a  certain  Martin 
Neugebauer,  from  Danzig,  who  had  been 
for  some  years  in  the  Saxon  service,  and 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  Russia.  Dur- 
ing the  years  that  he  had  charge  of  the 
education  of  Alexis,  Neugebauer  performed 
his  duties  conscientiously  enough,  but  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion.  He  speedily 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Russians,  and 
his  own  hot  temper  and  rough  manners 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his 
position.  He  was  succeeded  by  Huyssen, 
who  had  been  brought  into  the  Russian 
service  by  Patkul.  Huyssen  drew  up  a  plan 
of  education — which  was  approved  by  the 
Tsar — suitable  for  the  education  of  the  heir 
of  a  great  empire,  according  to  which  Alexis 
was  to  devote  much  time  to  French,  mathe- 
matics, history,  and  geography,  as  well  as 
politics.  He  was  to  study  F^ndon's  "  T616- 
maque,"  and  the  works  of  Puffendorf,  to  read 
the  foreign  newspapers,  to  be  informed  as  to 
the  duties  and  history  of  princes,  especially 
of  absolute  monarchs,  and  finally  to  wind 
up  with  a  course  of  artillery  and  engineer- 
ing. He  was,  besides  this,  daily  to  read  the 
Bible  so  that  in  a  given  time  he  would 
finish  the  Old  Testament  once  and  the  New 
Testament  twice.  In  his  hours  of  leisure  he 
was  to  look  at  atlases  and  globes,  practice 
with  mathematical  instruments,  and  exer- 
cise himself  in  fencing,  dancing,  and  riding, 
as  well  as  in  different  games,  especially  ball- 
playing.  Under  Huyssen  the  studies  of  the 
young  Prince  made  much  progress,  and  his 
tutor  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  his 
capabilities  and  his  desire  to  learn.  The 
reports  made  to  the  Tsar  were  generally 
favorable,  and  writing  to  Leibnitz,  Huyssen 
says: 

"  The  Prince  lacks  neither  capacity  nor  quickness 
of  mind.  His  ambition  is  moderated  by  reason,  bv 
soand  judgment,  and  by  a  great  desire  to  distinguish 
himself  and  to  gain  everything  which  is  fitting  for  a 


great  prince.  He  is  of  a  studioas  and  pUant  natnre, 
and  wishes  by  assiduity  to  supply  wnat  has  been 
necrlected  in  ms  education.  I  notice  in  him  a  great 
inclination  to  piety,  justice,  uprightness,  and  purity 
of  morals.  He  loves  mathematics  and  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  shows  a  great  desire  to  visit  toreisn 
countries.  He  wishes  to  acquire  thoroughly  me 
French  and  German  langua^,  and  has  alreathr  be- 
gun to  receive  instruction  m  dancing  and  military 
exercises,  which  give  him  great  pleasure.  The  Tsar 
has  allowed  him  not  to  be  strict  in  the  observance 
of  the  fasts  for  fear  of  harming  his  health  and  his 
bodily  development,  but  out  of  piety  he  refuses  any 
indulgence  in  this  respect." 

In  Moscow,  Alexis  was  thrown  much  into 
the  company  of  those  who  preferred  the  old 
order  of  things  and  hated  the  innovations 
of  the  Tsar.  The  dislike  to  reforms  and 
novelties  was  as  strong  among  the  upper 
classes,  and  even  in  the  palace  itself  as 
among  the  common  people.  There  were 
step-sisters  of  Peter  still  living  who  in 
secret  sympathized  with  Sophia,  who  died 
in  1704,  and  with  Martha,  who  died 
only  in  1707,  in  her  convent  cell  at 
Alexandrovo.  There  were  brothers  of  the 
repudiated  Eudoxia,  there  were  the  great- 
uncles  of  Alexis,  the  Nar^shkins,  who  con- 
firmed Alexis  in  his  distaste  for  carrying  out 
the  commands  of  his  father.  But  most  of 
all  Alexis  associated  with  the  clergy,  and 
his  confessor,  Jacob  Igndtief,  had  as  much 
influence  of  a  similar  kind  as  Nikon  had  at 
one  time  upon  the  Tsar  Alexis. 

The  impression  was  made  upon  the  com- 
mon people  that  the  Tsar6vitch  was  opposed 
to  his  father,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as 
the  only  hope  in  the  future.  Ignitief  came 
from  Suzdal,  and  Alexis  was,  therefore,  the 
more  easily  brought  into  communicatioD 
with  his  mother,  then  in  a  convent  at  Sux- 
dal.  In  1706,  he  was  taken  to  visit  her. 
The  Tsar  received  information  of  this  jour- 
ney from  his  sister  Natalia,  and  immediately 
sent  for  Alexis  to  come  to  Zolkiew,  where 
he  reprimanded  him  sharply.  After  this 
Alexis  was  detained  for  several  months  in 
Smolensk,  where  he  was  charged  by  his 
father  with  the  collection  and  provisioning 
of  the  troops.  He  returned  to  Moscow  in 
the  autumn  of  1707,  and  found  new  duties 
imposed  upon  him  in  the  defense  of  the 
city  against  a  possible  attack  by  the  Swedes. 
Alexis  returned  for  a  while  to  his  studies, 
but  in  the  beginning  of  1709  he  abandoned 
them  again  to  conduct  a  party  of  fi^'^ 
thousand  recruits  to  the  Ukraine,  where  be 
had  a  dangerous  fit  of  illness. 

After  the  battle  of  Poltdva,  it  was  lesobed 

that  Alexis   should  go  to  Dresden  for  his 

I  further  education.     Soon   after  arriving  io 
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Dresden  he  went  on  to  Carlsbad,  and  in 
the  neighboring  little  town  of  Schlacken- 
werth  he  met  for  the  first  time  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wolfenbiittel,  whom  it  had 
been  arranged  that  he  sliould  marry. 

The  house  of  Brunswick,  one  branch  of 
which  sat  on  the  throne  of  Hanover,  was 
connected  with  most  of  the  reigning  families 
of  Europe.  Tlie  Princess  Charlotte,  grand- 
daughter of  the  reigning  Duke  Anton  Ul- 
rich,  was  sister  of  the  wife  of  the  Austrian 
Archduke  Charles,  then  a  claimant  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  and  in  171 1  Emperor  of 
(jermany.  She  was  educated  at  the  Saxon 
court  by  her  aunt,  the  Queen  of  Poland. 
Although  negotiations  for  this  marriage 
had  been  going  on  for  some  years,  Alexis 
had  never  been  told  by  his  father  what 
he  was  expected  to  do.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  he  was  to  marry  a  foreigner, 
and  he  had  hints  fix)m  others  of  the  per- 
son destined  for  him. 

The  interview  at  Schlacken werth  passed 
off  pleasantly,  and  both  Alexis  and  Char- 
lotte seemed  to  be  favorably  impressed  with 
each  other.  In  a  letter  written  soon  after 
this,  to  his  confessor,  Alexis  tells  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  says  that  his  father  had 
written  to  him  to  know  how  she  pleased 
him.  "So  now  I  know  that  he  wishes  to 
marry  me,  not  to  a  Russian,  but  to  one  of 
those  people,  according  to  my  choice.  I 
wrote  to  him  that,  if  it  is  his  will  that  I 
should  marry  a  foreigner,  I  will  marry  this 
princess,  whom  I  have  seen,  and  who 
pleases  me,  and  who  is  a  good  fellow,  and 
better  than  whom  I  cannot  find.  I  beg 
you  to  pray  for  me  if  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  this  be  accomplished,  if  not  that  it  may 
be  hindered,  for  my  hope  is  in  Him.  What 
He  wishes  will  happen."  In  the  autumn 
of  17 10  Alexis  went  twice  to  Torgau,  and 
at  last  formally  demanded  the  hand  of  the 
princess  from  the  Queen  of  Poland.  The 
marriage  was  deferred,  and  Alexis  went 
back  to  his  studies  and  his  lonely  life  at 
Dresden.  He  was  greatly  troubled  that 
he  had  no  priest  with  him,  and  wrote  to 
Ignitief  to  find  one  capable  of  keeping  a 
secret.  "  He  must  be  young,  unmarried,  and 
unknown  to  every  one.  Tell  him  to  come 
to  me  in  great  secrecy,  to  lay  aside  all  marks 
of  his  condition,  to  shave  his  beard  and  his 
hair,  and  to  wear  a  wig  and  German  clothes." 

After  the  campaign  on  the  Pruth,  Peter, 
as  we  remember,  hastened  to  Carlsbad,  and, 
after  his  cure,  went  to  Torgau,  where,  on 
the  25th  of  October,  171 1,  the  marriage  of 
Alexis  and  Charlotte  was  celebrated  in  the 


castle  of  the  Queen  of  Poland.  Four 
days  after  the  ceremony,  Alexis  was  or- 
dered to  go  to  Thorn  and  see  to  the  for- 
warding of  provisions  for  the  Russian  troops 
in  Pomerania.  A  little  respite  was  given, 
for  he  was  allowed  to  visit  Wolfenbiittel 
with  his  bride.  With  the  spring,  Alexis  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  army  in  Pomerania, 
while  the  Crown  Princess  had  to  move  to 
Elbing.  Here  she  received  frequent  and 
regular  letters  from  her  husband,  as  well 
as  a  visit  from  the  Tsar  and  Catherine, 
both  of  whom  were  most  kind.  She 
adds,  in  writing  to  her  mother,  that  her 
joy  was  diminished  by  seeing  how  little 
the  Tsar  loved  the  Tsar^vitch,  and  she 
begged  Catherine  to  interfere  in  her  hus- 
band's behalf.  In  October,  the  Crown 
Princess  received  orders  from  the  Tsar  to 
go  to  St.  Petersburg.  From  all  that  she  had 
heard,  and  from  much  that  she  had  seen,  she 
had  fear  of  the  Russians,  and  disliked  to  go 
alone  to  St.  Petersburg.  Then,  too,  certain 
things  which  had  been  said  to  her  threw 
her  into  despair.  She  imagined  that  her  hus- 
band never  had  loved  her  and  that  Cath- 
erine hated  her.  In  this  fi*ame  of  mind, 
instead  of  going  to  Russia,  she  made  a  visit 
to  her  family  at  Wolfenbiittel,  so  that  when 
Alexis  passed  through  Elbing  he  did  not 
find  her.  It  was  not  until  the  spring  of 
1 7 13  that  she  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg,  but 
her  husband  was  then  with  the  Tsar  on  an 
expedition  in  Finland,  and  did  not  return 
until  late  in  the  summer.  The  meeting  of 
husband  and  wife  after  this  absence  of  over 
a  year  was  cordial  and  affectionate,  and  at 
first  everything  went  well.  Soon  there  came 
difficulties,  a  coolness  with  Catherine  and  with 
the  Tsar's  sister  Natalia,  troubles  on  account 
of  the  bad  composition  of  the  little  court, 
and  especially  on  account  of  want  of  money. 
Although  Alexis  was  a  good  manager,  yet 
he  had  not  income  enough  to  keep  his 
household  in  the  state  in  which  he  needed 
to  live.  To  this  we  must  add  the  love  of 
the  Tsar^vitch  for  strong  drink,  his  carouses 
with  his  friends,  and  his  frequent  fits  of 
drunkenness,  in  which  he  not  only  treated 
his  wife  brutally,  but  spoke  of  her  in  terms 
of  contempt  to  his  servants.  The  health 
of  Alexis  failed,  his  physicians  thought 
that  he  had  consumption  and  that  his 
condition  was  a  serious  one,  and  they 
advised  him  to  go  to  Carlsbad.  His 
wife  was  the  last  to  know  of  his  resolu- 
tion, and  it  was  only  when  everything  was 
ready,  and  he  was  about  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  carriage,  that  he  bade  her  ^oodrV^^^ 
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with  "  Adieu !  I  am  going  to  Carlsbad." 
This  was  on  the  15th  of  June,  17 14-  There 
were  indeed  reasons  for  reticence,  because 
the  country  through  which  he  had  to  pass 
was  not  witiiout  danger,  and  he  wished 
to  keep  his  departure  a  secret  from  the  for- 
eign ministers.  He  traveled  in  the  guise 
of  a  simple  officer.  But  the  coldness  and 
indifference  affected  Charlotte,  and  during 
the  six  months  of  his  absence  he  never 
wrote  her  a  word.  On  the  23d  of  July 
she  gave  birtli  to  a  daughter,  Natalia,  but 
Alexis  did  not  seem  to  trouble  himself  about 
the  matter.  At  the  end  of  December 
Alexis  returned  to  St.  Petersburg.  At  first 
his  conduct  was  exemplary.  He  was 
affectionate  to  his  wife,  and  was  delighted 
with  his  little  daughter.  A  little  later, 
Charlotte  wrote  to  her  family  that  he 
conducted  himself  as  before,  with  the  only 
difference  that  she  saw  him  less  frequently. 
He  had  fallen  in  love  with  Afrosinia,  a 
Finn,  and  serf  of  his  teacher  Viizemsky, 
brought  her  to  his  house,  and  continued 
in  relations  with  her  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Foreigners  noticed  that,  in  society, 
Alexis  never  spoke  to  his  wife,  and  said  that 
he  scarcely  saw  her  once  a  week.  Never- 
theless there  were  occasional  glimpses  of 
happiness — Alexis  was  fond  of  his  child, 
and  every  mark  of  love  soothed  the  heart 
of  the  mother.  On  the  23d  of  October, 
17 15,  a  son  was  bom,  who  subsequently 
became  the  Emperor  Peter  H.  Four 
days  afterward  the  state  of  the  mother 
took  a  turn  for  the  worse,  a  fever  set  in, 
and  toward  midnight  on  the  ist  of  Novem- 
ber she  died.  Alexis  had  not  left  her  bed- 
side during  the  last  days,  had  fainted  three 
times,  and  seemed  inconsolable  at  her 
death.  He  took  the  children  in  his  arms 
and  carried  them  to  his  own  room. 

The  day  after  the  funeral,  Catherine  gave 
birth  to  a  boy.  The  long  smoldering  con- 
flict between  father  and  son  now  broke  forth. 

CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 
FATHER   AND    SON. 

The  opposition  between  Peter  and  his 
son  was  passive — was  an  opposition  of  char- 
acter rather  than  of  action.  Peter  was  act- 
ive, curious,  and  energetic.  Alexis  was 
contemplative  and  reflective.  He  was  not 
without  intellectual  ability,  but  he  liked  a 
quiet  life.  He  preferred  reading  and 
thinking.  While  it  sometimes  seemed  as 
if  Peter  was  born  too  soon   for  the  age. 


Alexis  was  born  too  late.  He  belonged 
to  the  past  generation.  Not  only  did 
he  take  no  interest  in  the  work  and  plans 
of  his  father,  but  he  gradually  came  to 
dislike  and  hate  them. 

With  this  opposition  of  temperament  and 
character,  with  the  lack  of  tenderness  which 
Peter  had  always  shown  in  his  relations  to 
his  son,  with  the  great  fear  which  he  inspired 
in  him,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  Alexis 
always  felt  uncomfortable  when  he  was  with 
his  father,  hated  to  hear  of  his  coming,  and 
was  glad  to  be  away  from  him.  Once  he 
admitted  to  his  confessor  that  he  had  fre- 
quently wished  his  father's  death,  and  Ig- 
ndtief  replied  :  ''  God  will  forgive  you. 
We  all  wish  for  his  death,  because  the  peo- 
ple have  to  bear  such  heavy  burdens." 

All  who  were  discontented  with  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things  naturally  turned  their 
eyes  toward  Alexis,  and,  without  assuming 
such  a  position,  he  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  opposition  to  reform.  Among  the  no- 
bility, and  even  among  those  distinguished 
by  the  Tsar,  many  showed  privately  their 
sympathy  with  Alexis.  Prince  Jacob  Dol- 
goruky,  the  senator,  said :  "  Do  not  visit 
me,  for  they  watch  me  to  see  who  comes." 
And  General  Basil  Dolgoruky  once  said  to 
him :  "  You  are  wiser  than  your  father. 
Your  father  is  ^ise,  but  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  men.  You  will  have  more  knowl- 
edge of  men."  This  was  an  evident  ex- 
pression of  the  hope  that,  when  Alexis 
came  to  the  throne,  the  old  famiUes  would 
be  much  more  favored,  and  upstarts  like 
Menshikof  and  Gol6fkin  would  no  longer 
hold  the  first  places  in  the  empire.  The 
Galftsyns  were  friends  of  his,  and  even 
Field- Marshal  Boris  Sheremetief  advised 
him  to  have  some  one  always  near  the 
Tsar  who  could  be  intimate  with  his  friends 
and  inform  him  of  what  was  going  on. 
Prince  Boris  Kurikin,  the  diplomatist, 
asked  Alexis  in  Pomerania  whether  his 
step-mother  treated  him  well,  and  when 
Alexis  said  that  their  relations  were  roost 
cordial,  added :  *'  As  long  as  she  has  do 
son  she  wiU  be  good  to  you  ;  but  as  soon  as 
she  has  a  son  it  will  be  quite  otherwise." 

Although  Alexis  was  in  diorough  sjrmpa- 
thy  with  the  discontented,  and  showed 
them  plainly  that  if  he  ever  came  to  the 
throne  things  would  not  go  on  as  then, 
that  no  active  policy  would  be  pursued, 
and  that  in  all  probability  St  Pctcfsbuig 
would  be  abandoned,  yet  there  was  no  con- 
spiracy, no  attempt  to  thwart  the  plans  Q^ 
the  Tsar.     The  policy  of  all  was  to  wait, 
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and  to  hope  for  I'eter's  deuth.  The  Tsar's 
health  had  been  so  shaken  for  some  years 
that  it  seemed  as  if  this  nn^^ht  occur  soon. 
On  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  Crown 
Princess  Charlotte,  the  7th  of  November, 
1715,  when  the  mourners,  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  countrj',  had  assembled 
again  in  ihe  house  of  the  Tsarevitch,  Peter 
handed  his  son  a  letter,  dated  the  aid  of 
October.  It  was  written  in  strong  and 
decisive  terms,  and  contained  ^n  ultimatum. 
After  speaking  of  the  Swedish  war,  and  how 
afiiiirs  had  taken  such  a  turn  that  the 
Swedes  now  trembled  before  tlie  Russians, 
the  Tsar  continued : 

"When  [  consider  this  joy  come  of  Gml  to  our 
faiher-lanil,  and  look  then  on  (he  line  of  my  succes- 
sors, ft  deep  grief  came»  over  me,  because  I  consider 
you  unlit  to  carry  on  tlie  business  of  the  Gorern- 
in«iiL  God  is  not  at  fault,  for  he  has  not  dcjirivcd 
you  of  a  .sound  mind,  nor  taken  cnlircly  away  from 
you  bodily  scicnglh;  fnr  although  you  are  not  of  a 
i^lrong  nalnre,  slill  you  are  not  very  weak.  But  you 
do  not  wish  to  hear  anything  shout  military  alTairs, 
olthodgh  by  this  we  have  come  from  darkness  into  , 
li^t,  and  (hose  who  knew  nothing  of  us  befure  now  , 
espect  us.     I  do  not  demand  that  you  should  be 


part  in  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign.  Hut  this  \i  ni> 
reason.  1  do  not  wish  bodily  latigue  from  you,  but 
only  the  desire  for  (he  Ihinc,  and  this  can  lie  weak- 
ened l>y  no  illness." 

Then  making  a  comparison  with  his  onn 
brother  Theodore  and  Louis  XIV.,  who 
himself  took  no  part  in  catnpaigns,  he  con- 
tinues : 

"  When  I  represent  to  myself  all  this  and  turn 
again  to  my  first  Ihoueht,  I  must  say  (o  myself,  I 
am  a  man— I  can  die.     To  whom  (hen  shall  1  leave 


desirous  of  making  war  without  lawful  rt 
I  enpect  you  to  appreciate  miltlary  affairs  ana 
all  that  is  most  necessary  in  them,  fur  this  is  01 
the  two  necessary  thincs  for  government,  u 
and  defense.  •  •  •  You  h-ive  no  desire  1 
to  learn  anything.  Yon  know  nothinc  nf  mil 
alEiira.  •  •  •  Vou  excuse  yourself  by  s: 
that  yonr  weak  health  prevents  you  from  I.- 
Vot.  XXII.— 59. 


ns,  but 


you  have.  How  much  have  I  scolded  you  for  it, 
and  not  merely  scolded  but  beaten  you  for  it!  How 
many  years  Iiave  I  not  spoken  with  you  !  Nothing 
has  been  of  help ;  nothing  has  borne  rrui( ;  it  lias 
all  liecn  in  vain ;  my  words  have  been  carried  off 
by  Ihu  winil.  Vou  wish  to  do  nothing  except  (o  sit 
at  home  and  (o  delight  j'ourscif  if  everything  goes 
contrary.  •  *  •  Seeing,  therefore,  that  I  can 
(urn  you  to  nothing  gooil,  I  have  thought  best  to 
write  you  this  last  testament,  and  still  wait  a  little  (o 
see  whether,  in  (ruth  and  without  hypocrisy,  you 
change.  If  not,  (hen  know  that  I  deprive  you  of 
your  right  10  the  throne,  and  cut  you  off  like  a 
blaster!  liml>.  And  ilo  not  think  (hat  you  are  my 
only  son,  and  that  I  write  tliis  only  to  frighten  you. 
<  In  <*cry  truth,  by  (he  will  of  Cod,  I  will  fulfill  it,  for, 
i  as  I  have  not  spare<l  my  life  for  my  country  and  my 
.  subjects,  how  can  I  spare  you,  who  are  unfit? 
lifltur  a  deserrini;  atranijer  than  an  unworlhy  stm." 

I      When,  the  next  day,  Alexis  \\«a.TA  lA  fct 
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liirth  uf  his  stqi-brolhor,  hf  wan  much  last 
(liiwn,  but  111.'  jjraduaily  came  tn  a  rosoluiion, 
nnd  tlircc  itays  iiftcrHanl  wrfJtc  lo  liis faUuT, 
saying  tliat  if  it  was  his  will  to  cut  liim  off 
from  iiic  succession,  lie  liegjjed  liini  to  lio  mi>. 
**  1  .see  myself  unsuitable  and  untit  for  tliis 
business,  for  I  am  cjuiie  devmd  of  memory, 
without  which  it  is  ini|)i)^-ii)lc  in  lio  any- 
thiiid,  am  we;ik  and  (!o  not  possess  all  my  . 
intellectual   ami   bodily  powers,  and  have  1 
become  unsuited  to  the  government  of  such  . 
a  i>eoj)le,  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  huvc  ' 
a  man  not  so  rotten  as   I.     Therefore,  to 
the  Russian  succession  after  you  ((iod  tsive 
you  heallli  for  many  years)  1  lay  no  claim,  I 
and  in  future  shall  make  no  claim  (even  if  1  ' 
had  no  brother,  and  now,  thank  God,  I  have 
a  brother,  to  whom  may  (iod  give  health). 
I  confide  my  children  to  your  will,  and  as 
for  mjself,  beg  for  support  until  my  death." 
.\fter  receiving  this  letter.  I'eler  had  a  con- 
versation with   Prince  Basil  Dolgoruky,  on 
which  the  latter  came  lo  the  Tsarevitch, 
reitd  carefully  ihrough  the  Tsar's  letter  of  j 
the  22d  of  October,  and  said:  "1  have  had 
a  word  uilh  your  father.     I  think  he  will  | 
cut  you  off  from  ilie  succession.     U  appears  ! 
that  he  is  content  with  your  letter.     ]   have 
saved  you  from  tlic  scaffold.     You  can  now  | 


rejoice,  and  need  trouble  yourself  about 
nothing  more."  'I'he  expression  of  Uol- 
gi:>niky  al>»ut  the  scaffold  shows  witli  what 
excitement  the  Tsar  had  spoken  about  liis 
son.  There  seems,  however,  no  reason  to 
believe  thai  Peter  w;is  at  any  lime  satisfied 
«ith  what  Alexis  had  wrillcn.  In  ihe  stair 
of  things  at  ihat  time  in  Russia,  renuncia- 
tion of  the  succession  was  scarcely  sulTi- 
(ienL  It  was  necessary  to  detennine  on 
something  beyond  this,  and  at  this  stcji 
Peter  hesitated. 

For  a  whole  month  the  Tsar  kept  silent, 
then,  after  a  drinking  bout  at  Apnxic'f.  hi: 
became  so  dangerously  ill  that  during tii 
nights  the  senators  and  ministers  rcmaineij 
in  the  palace.  On  the  13th  of  December 
he  was  so  weak  that  the  last  ncranteiH 
was  administered  to  hiin,  but  aAer  this  the 
attack  passed,  he  began  to  mend,  and  three 
weeks  later,  was  able  to  go  to  church,  Inoi- 
ing  better  than  had  been  expected,  but  ^le 
and  shrunken.  During  this  time  Kikin 
warned  Alexis  to  be  cautious,  maintaining 
that  the  Tsar  was  feigning  illness  to  ^ee 
how  he  would  behave,  and  had  receiveil 
the  sacrament  only  for  the  purjwse  n! 
creating  a  belief  tlmt  his  end  was  near. 

On  the  30th  of  January,    1716,  Alei" 
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received  a  second  and  still  more  thteateninj;  \ 
letter  from  his  father.  Tlie  Tsar  found 
&iult  with  him  for  mentioning  only  the  i 
question  of  succession  and  his  physical  ' 
weakness,  while  silent  with  regard  to  his 
father's  anger  and  discontent.* 

"  This  leads  me  lo  write  more  deciilecliy,  for  if  you  ' 
do  not  fear  me  now,  how  will  yiiu  follow  my  tesla- 
ment  ?  I  cannot  believe  your  oalh  on  nccnunt  of  , 
your  hardness  of  heart.  David  has  alrfady  said 
that  ail  men  are  liars,  so  that  if  you  really  wished  to  , 
keep  it  you  could  be  dissuatled  by  the  long  beards, 
who  on  account  of  their  laziness  are  not  now  in  | 
ftvcir,  but  to  whom  you  are  greatly  devoled.  And  . 
what  gratitude  have  you  shown  to  your  father?     Do  | 

rhelp  me  in  my  sorrows  and  troubles,  so  hard  to 
boTt]e,  although  you  liave  already  reached  ri|ic  I 
a{^  ?  No,  not  in  the  least.  It  is  known  tu  every 
one  that  you  hate  my  deeds,  which  I  do  for  the 
people  of  this  nation,  not  sparin;;  my  health,  and 
after  my  death  you  will  destroy  them.  For  that 
reason,  to  stay  as  yon  would  like  to  lie,  neither  hsh 
nor  flesh,  is  impossible.  Therefore,  either  chan|;e 
your  character.and without  hypocrisy  lie  my  worthy 
■ucceiiar,  or  become  a  monk,  for  without  this  my 
soul  will  not  be  at  peace,  especially  ihat  I  am  nrjw 
H>  ill.      Therefore,  on  receiving  this,  give  uie  iiunie- 

if  yon  do  not  do  this,  I  will  treat  you  ns  a  criminal.'' 


*  Peter's  excitement  i 
ifae  fact  that  Aleiis  in  his  letter  hnd 
lioned  hii  intellectual  disqualificatiiin> 


fur  he  < 


The  friends  of  Alexis  advised  him  to 
become  a  monk.  Kikin,  who  had  before 
counseled  this,  now  said :  "  A  monk's 
cowl  is  not  nailed  on  a  man.  It  can  lie 
laid  aside  again,"  Viazemsky  urgetl  him 
lo  send  first  for  a  confessor  and  say  to  him 
that  the  step  he  took  was  compulsory,  so 
that  he  could  inform  thi;  metropohtan  of 
Riazan,  and  it  should  not  be  thought  that 
he  h:id  been  put  into  a  monastery  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  some  fauh.  This  advice  he 
followed,  and  in  three  lines  wrote  to  his 
filher,  excusing  himself  for  not  writing 
more  explicidy  on  account  of  illness,  but 
saying  that  he  wished  to  go  into  a  monas- 
tery, and  begging  his  permission  for  this 
step  ;  signing  himself  "  Vour  slave  and  un- 
worthy son,  Alexis."  ■ 

Two  day.s  before  Peter's  departure  for 
Danzig  and  the  West,  he  visited  his  son, 
whom  be  found  ill  in  bed,  and  asked  him 
what  be  was  resolved  to  do.  Alexis  called 
God  to  witness  that  he  wished  nothing  else 
than  to  go  into  a  monastery.  Peterreplieii: 
"  That  is  not  easy  fora  young  man.  Think 
a  little  about  it.  Do  not  burrj'.  Then 
write  to  me  what  you  wish  to  do.  You  had 
better  turn  about  to  the  straight  road  rather 
than  become  a  monk.     I  ■«\\\ -oiA  lo^ViA. 
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a  year."  I'etcr  could  liardlyhave  exjjecled 
any  iiiiponaiit  change  in  his  son,  but  it  ivas 
hard  for  him  to  come  to  a  decision.  The 
willingness  of  Alexis  to  comply  with  his  de- 
mands disarmed  him,  and  at  llie  same  time 
made  him  imeasy.  This  respite  gave  Alexis 
heart.  He  postponed  the  matter  indefinitely, 
and  began  to  think  of  flight,  and  of  con- 
cealing himself  somewhere  abroad  until  ihe 
death  of  his  father.  Slionly  after  the  Tsar's 
departure,  his  step-sister,  the  Princess  Maria 
Alex^ievna,  went  to  Carlshad,  and  Kikin, 
n-ho  belonged  to  her  court,  in  bidding  good- 
bye to  .\iexis,  said:  "Wait,  I  will  find  a 
refuge  for  you."  Kikin  is  said  further  to 
have  informed  Alexis  timt  it  was  (lie  design 
of  his  father  not  to  ])ut  him  Into  a  nionas- 
tfry,  hecausL-  there  he  might  live  a  long 
lime,  but  to  wear  him  out  by  the  fatigues 
of  lung  journeys  and  hard  work.  On  the 
igih  of  June,  1716.  the  Princess  Natalia 
died.  Although  Alexis's  confidants  lold  him 
th;it  all  his  misfortunes  had  come  from  her, 
vet  it  is  .said  that  the  I'rince.ss  on  her  death- 
i>ed  called  for  her  nephew,  and  said  to  him : 
■■  As  long  as  1  liveil,  I  have  kept  my  brother 
IVom  carrving  out  hostile  designs  against 
you.  But  no*  1  am  dying,  and  it  is' time 
tiir  vou  yourself  to  think  about  vour  safety. 
The'  l>est  thing  wouhl  be  that, 'on  the  fir'st 
ojijxirtunity,  you  should  put  yourself  under 


the  protection  of  the  Emperor."  A  speedy 
decision  of  some  kind  was  indeed  uccesiin. 
The  half-year  given  for  consideration  ha^l 
expired,  and  in  October  Alexis  received  a 
letter  from  his  father,  then  at  Copenhagen, 
a.sking  for  his  decision,  demanding  eiiha 
that  he  should  tell  the  name  of  the  mon- 
astery which  he  desired  to  enter,  and  the 
time  when  he  would  take  the  vows,  or,  if  be 
had  chosen  to  comply  with  his  father's  ik- 
sires,  that  a  week  after  the  receipt  of  the 
letter  he  should  start  for  the  seat  of  ««- 
and  take  part  in  the  military  operations— in 
any  case  to  send  a  reply  by  the  same  courier, 
"  for  I  see  that  you  only  pass  your  time  in 
your  usual  idleness."  Alexis  had  during  Aee 
months  written  to  his  father,  but  had  aid 
nothing  of  his  plans. 

Alexis  left  St.  Petersburg  on  the  jt!i  M 
October,  nominally  to  go  to  his  father.  Hi 
look  leave  of  the  Senate,  begging  one  * 
two  of  his  friends  to  continue  faithful  w 
him  and  look  after  his  interests.  His  iwi 
jnirpose  the  Tsarevitcli  told  to  but  i"<i 
of  his  adherents.  His  intention  was  ip 
go  either  to  Vienna  or  to  Rome,  ast  lix 
protection  of  the  Emperor  or  the  Pope,  JoJ 
there  live  until  the  death  of  his  father.  H( 
hoped  that  this  would  occur  shortly,  »'"' 
he  then  expected,  with  the  aidof  hismw''- 
to  return  to  Russia  and  become  regent  dor- 
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ing  the  minority  of  h is  step-brother.  He  had 
resigned  his  claims  to  the  crown,  and  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  thought  of  renewing 
them.  A  few  miles  from  Libau,  he  met  his 
aunt,  the  Princess  Maria,  returning  from 
Carlsbad.  He  sat  for  a  while  in  her  carriage 
.md  had  a  long  conversation,  broken  with 
weeping.  He  told  her  that  he  was  going 
to  his  father  with  great  fear  as  to  how  lie 
would  be  received,  but  admitted  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  conceal  himself  some- 
where. She  advised  him  to  live  in  hope,  and 
to  talk  with  Kikin,  who  was  still  at  Libau. 
With  Rikin  he  had  a  confidential  conver- 
sation, and  on  his  advice  resolved  to  go 
to  Vienna,  and  ask  the  protection  of  the 
£inperor.  Proceeding  to  Danzig,  he  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  Russian  otiicer,  took  the 
name  of  Kochansky,  and  went  by  the  way 
of  Breslau,  Neisse,  and  Prague  to  Vienna. 

The  vice-chancellor.  Count  Schonborn, 
late  one  evening,  after  he  had  retired,  was 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  son  of  the  Rus- 
sian Tsar.  He  tried  to  excuse  himself,  but 
the  occasion  was  announced  to  be  urgent, 
and  Alexis  burst  into  the  room  before  he 
had  time  to  complete  his  toilet.  The  Tsar- 
evitch,  who  was  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment, at  last  succeeded  in  telling  his  story, 
and  in  explaining  how  his  life  was  sought 
for  by  his  father,  by  Catherine,  and  by  Men- 
.shikof,  and  begged  for  the  protection  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Emperor.  Sciionborn 
promised  to  do  what  he  could,  and  after 
a  few  days  Alexis  was  sent,  in  disguise  and 
under  guard,  first  to  VVeierberg,  near  Vienna, 
and  then  to  the  castle  of  Ehrenberg,  in  the 
Tyrol,  a  region  then  little  visited.  .After 
remaining  here  for  nearly  five  months,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  at 
Naples. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  time  of  his  leaving 
Danzig,  notl)ing  had  been  heard  of  him  by 
his  father  or  his  friends,  who  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed  for  his  safety.  Inquiries 
were  set  on  foot,  but  nothing  could  be  as- 
certained. At  last,  Veselofsky,  the  Russian 
embassador  at  Vienna,  discovered  his  flight 
to  that  city  under  the  name  of  Kochansky, 
but  here  all  trace  was  lost.  Tolst6i,  the 
former  embassador  at  Constantinople,  and 
Rumiantsof  were  sent  by  the  Tsar  to  assist 
Vesel6fsky.  They  traced  Alexis  to  Ehren- 
berg,  and  stationed  themselves  in  the  vicin- 
ity to  intercept  him.  They  followed  iiim 
through  Italy,  and  finally,  after  many  men- 
acing letters  on  the  i)art  of  the  Tsar,  Tolstoi 
succeeded  in  procuring  an  interview  with 
him  at  St.  Elmo.    The  Emperor  Charles  VI., 


while  wishing  to  protect  him  personally,  felt 
disinclined  to  begin  a  struggle  with  Russia 
on  his  account,  and  Peter  made  vague 
threats  of  the  invasion  of  Silesia.  Tolstoi 
frightened  the  Tsarevitch,  partly  with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  i)rotection  in 
consequence  of  a  war  with  Russia,  and 
partly  with  a  journey  of  the  Tsar  himself 
to  Italy,  when  he  would  not  be  able  to 
avoid  an  interview.  He  guaranteed  that, 
if  Alexis  returned  to  Russia,  he  would  l)e 
allowed  to  lead  a  (juiet  life  on  his  estates. 
This  promise  was  subseciuently  confirmed 
by  a  letter  of  Peter  himself.  Finally  Tol- 
stoi succeeded  in  persuading  Alexis  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Russia.  At  last,  on 
the  loth  of  February,  1718,  Alexis  arrived 
at  Moscow.  On  the  T4ih  of  that  month 
there  was  a  solemn  assembly  in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Kremlin,  in  which  the  Tsare- 
vitch appeared  without  his  sword,  and  for- 
mally renounced  his  rights  to  the  throne. 
On  the  same  day  a  manifesto  was  pub- 
lished, in  which  the  whole  series  of  facts 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Tsarevitch  were 
recounted,  and  it  was  stated  that  by  them 
he  had  deserved  death,  but  that  he  had 
been  pardoned  by  the  Tsar.  At  the  same 
time,  the  son  of  Catherine,  Peter  Petrovitch, 
was  proclaimed  heir  to  the  throne.  During 
three  days  the  peoj)le  were  called  upon  to 
take  oatii  in  the  cathedral  to  the  new  Tsar- 
evitch. Some  refused,  and  a  certain  Doku- 
kin,  a  former  official,  dared  to  hand  to  the 
Tsar  in  the  church  his  protest  against  the 
act  of  disheritment. 

The  conditions  of  the  pardon  were  that 
Alexis  should  immediately  declare  who  were 
his  advisers  and  accomplices,  and  should  con- 
ceal not  even  the  least  circumstance  of  what 
had  happened.  In  reply  to  the  list  of  ques- 
tions which  were  given  him,  Alexis  i)resented 
a  rambling  narrative  of  his  life  during  the 
last  few  years,  mentioning  a  large  number 
of  persons  with  whom  he  had  had  con- 
versations about  his  fate,  and  who  were 
privy  to  his  flight.  The  Princess  Maria 
Alexcievna,  Kikin,  V^iazemsky,  Basil  Dol- 
goriiky,  Ignatief,  the  servant  Athanasief, 
and  manv  others,  were  arrested.  Peter 
liiniself,  witli  great  coolness,  conducted 
the  whole  proceedings,  was  present  at  the 
incjuisitions,  and  sometimes  at  the  tort- 
ures. As  the  investigation  went  on,  new 
persons  were  daily  arrested,  and  the  trial 
took  great  dimensions.  Finally  there  ap- 
peared among  the  accused,  Peter's  repudi- 
ated wife,  Eudoxia.  She  was  arrested  oiv 
account  of  her  iiUeicoui^^  V\\\\  >s\^yas,\v>x\. 
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it  soon  became  apparent  that  she  had  in  no 
way  conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  convent 
in  which  she  was  immured  as  the  nun 
Helena,  had  assumed  a  secular  habit  and 
the  state  of  a  princess,  and  had  had  for  a 
long  time  an  amorous  intrigue  with  a  Major 
Gliebof.  Eudoxia  and  (iliebof  confessed 
their  intimacy,  and  the  former  Tsaritsa 
begged  for  pardon  in  a  letter  in  which  she 
said  :  "  I  throw  myself  at  your  feet.  I  ask 
your  pardon  for  my  crime.  Do  not  make 
me  die  before  my  time.  Let  me  return  to 
a  convent,  where  I  shall  pray  to  God  for  you 
till  my  last  day.  Your  former  wife,  Eudoxia." 
Tlie  Tsar  seemed  to  lay  more  stress  on  the 
political  bearing,  and  what  he  thought  a 
conspiracy,  than  on  the  offense  to  his  honor. 
The  Bishop  of  Rost6f,  Dositheus,  then  in 
great  repute,  was  accused  of  having  proplie- 
sied  the  death  of  the  Tsar  within  a  year 
and  of  having  jniblicly  prayed  in  church  for 
P'.udoxia.  While  being  degraded  before  be- 
ing tortured,  he  said  to  his  brother  bishops : 
**  Am  I,  then,  the  only  guilty  one  in  this 
affair  ?  Look  into  your  own  hearts,  all  of 
you.  What  do  you  find  there  ?  Listen  to 
what  is  spoken  among  the  people — a  name 
I  will  not  pronounce.**  Torture,  however, 
drew  nothing  from  him  except  the  vague 
acknowledgment  of  expressions  of  sympathy. 
No  act  of  open  rebellion  could  be  proved. 
The  council  of  ministers,  constituted  as 
a  high  court  of  justice,  rendered  a  decision 
in  the  last  days  of  March,  1718.  Kikin, 
Gliebof,  and  the  Bishop  Dositheus  were 
condemned  to  cruel  death,  some  to  death, 
and  many  others,  after  being  publicly 
whipped,  to  forced  labor  and  to  exile  in 
Siberia.  Some  women  were  sent  to  the 
convents  of  the  White  Sea  ;  others  were 
publicly  wliipped.  The  Tsaritsa  Eudoxia 
was  sent  to  a  convent  at  Old  Ladoga, 
near  Schliisselburg,  where  she  lived  till  the 
accession  of  lier  grandson,  Peter  IL*  The 
Princess  Maria  was  imprisoned  in  Scliliissel- 
burg  until  172 1,  when  she  was  allowed  to 
return  to  her  house  in  St.  Petersburg,  wliere 
she  died  in  1723.  (ili^bof,  after  having 
been  tortured  by  the  knout,  by  red-hot 
irons,  by  heated  weights,  was  fastened  for 
three  days  upon  a  plank  with  wooden  spikes, 
and,  as  he  confessed  notliing,  was  impaled 
on  the  29th  of  March,  and  died  the  next 
day.     The  Bishop  of  Rost6f  was  broken  on 


*  On  the  accession  of  Alexis's  son,  Peter  II.,  the 
Tsaritsa  Eudoxia  wa.  released,  and  livetl  at  the 
Maidens'  Convent,  at  Moscow,  occasionally  appear- 
ing at  court.  She  died  in  1731,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Kmpress  Anne. 


the  wheel  and  beheaded ;  his  body  was 
burned  and  his  head  fixed  on  a  stake. 
Alexander  Kikin  was  treated  in  the  same 
way.  He  was  tortured  slowly,  at  intervals, 
so  that  he  might  sufifer  more.  The  second 
day  the  Tsar  passed  by  him.  Kikin  was 
still  living  on  the  wheel,  and  begged  the 
Tsar  to  pardon  him  and  allow  him  to  be- 
come a  monk.  His  head  was  at  once  cut 
off  and  exposed  on  a  stake.  Dokukin,  who 
had  protested  against  tlie  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Tsarevitch  Peter,  died  the  death  of  a 
martyr;  he  was  tortured  three  times  and 
afterward  broken  on  the  wheel,  constantly 
declaring  that  he  was  willing  to  suffer  all  for 
the  word  of  Christ. 

Peter   returned    to   St.    Petersburg  in  a 
gloomy  frame  of  mind.     The  results  of  the 
trial   had   not   appeased   his   feelings  as  a 
father  nor  dispelled  the  suspicions  which 
haunted  him  as  a  sovereign.     Nothing  trea- 
sonable  was  proved,  nothing   which  con- 
nected his  son  with  a  conspiracy.    Alexis 
was  given  apparent  liberty,  and  was  instailetl 
in  a  house  next  to  the  palace.    In  the  middle 
j  of  May,  Peter  made  an  excursion  to  his  new 
country  residence  of  Peterhof,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.     He   took  Alexis 
with   him,  for  he  could  not  leave  him  out 
of  his   sight,  and  Afirosinia  was  conveyed 
thither  in  a  covered  bark.     Here  botii  of 
them  were  examined   and  cross-examined 
by  the  Tsar  in  person.     Afrosinia  was  not 
tortured.     Even  without  that,  she  confessed 
all  that  she  knew,  recounted  all  the  particu- 
lars of  the  daily  life   of  her  lover  during 
the  whole  time  that  they  had  lived  together, 
especially  during  their  stay  abroad — aU  his 
expressions  of  discontent,  every  word  or  aa 
that  might  be  deemed  treasonable  and  that 
was   calculated   to   excite   still   further  the 
suspicion  of  the  Tsar.     Her  revelations  were 
deemed    sufficient.      She   was    confronted 
with  Alexis,  and  in  face  of  what  she  had 
said,  the  Tsarevitch  could  do  nothing  but 
confess.     She  received  the  reward  of  her 
service.     She,  alone,  of  all  who  were  impli- 
cated in   the  affair,  was  released  without 
torture  or  further  difficulty,  and  lived  the  rest 
of  her  life  quietly  in  St.  Petersburg,  where 
she  married  an  officer  of  the  guard. 

The  case  was  now  strong  enough.  The 
Tsar  issued  a  manifesto,  drawn  up  by  his 
own  hand,  in  which  he  recited  the  certain- 
ties which  had  been  arrived  at  during  tie 
investigation,  the  deception  practiced  by  his 
son  in  his  previous  depositions,  and  con- 
cluded that,  as  the  pardon  promised  him 
had  been  on  condition  only  of  a  fall  ''^ 
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sincere  confession,  it  was  no  longer  valid. 
The  bishops  and  clergy  were  called  upon  to 
indicate  to  a  father  what  he  ought  to  do  with 
regard  to  the  criminal  violation  of  all  laws, 
and  he  asked  the  ecclesiastic  tribunals  to 
take  his  place,  in  judging  this  Absalom.  The 
bishops  endeavored  to  evade  the  question, 
and  in  their  reply  brought  many  examples, 
from  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
to  show  that  such  a  case  should  be  judged 
by  the  secular,  and  not  the  ecclesiastical, 
courts.  They  showed  that,  if  the  Tsar 
wished  to  punish  his  son,  he  had  authority 
from  the  Bible;  and,  if  he  deigned  to  par- 
don him,  he  had  the  example  and  precepts 
of  Christ,  especially  as  set  forth  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  Prodigal  Son.  A  second  mani- 
festo was  then  issued  to  the  Senate  and  the 
civil  functionaries,  ordering  them  to  judge 
his  son  without  feebleness,  as  well  as  with- 
out flattery.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  high 
court  of  justice  assembled,  composed  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  members,  sena- 
tors, ministers,  officers  of  the  guard,  and 
most  of  those  who  were  personally  devoted 
to  the  Tsar.  On  the  30th,  the  torture  was 
applied  in  the  usual  way  to  the  Tsar^vitch, 
and  he  received  twenty-five  blows  of  the 
knout.  On  the  2d  of  July,  he  was  required 
to  write  answers  to  some  further  questions 
proposed  by  his  father.  Tolstoi,  the  terrible 
Tolst6i,  w^ho  had  overcome  him  at  Naples, 
was  charged  with  the  whole  investigation ; 
and  this  time  Alexis  gave  answers  which 
were  so  apparently  sincere  that,  had  Peter 
taken  advantage  of  the  favorable  moment, 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  brought  his  son  to 
obedience.  On  the  5th  of  July,  torture  was 
again  applied,  and  the  Tsarevitch  received 
fifteen  blows.  But  lie  was  exhausted,  and 
little  or  nothing  more  could  be  obtained 
from  him.  That  same  evening  the  high 
court  assembled,  and  declared  the  Tsare- 
vitch culpable  of  having  deposed  falsely  ; 
of  having  concealed  his  attempts  premed- 
itated long  before  against  the  throne,  and 
even  against  the  life  of  his  father;  of  having 
put  his  hope  in  the  ])Opulace;  of  having  de- 
sired the  death  of  his  sovereign,  and  plot- 
ted the  ruin  of  his  country,  of  his  lord  and 
father,  with  the  aid  of  foreign  arms.  Unani- 
mously, and  without  discussion,  it  condemned 
him  to  death.  Peter  was  in  great  perplex- 
ity. He  could  not  bring  himself  to  sign  the 
sentence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  believed 
that  his  plans  and  the  work  of  his  life  would 
be  ruined  if  his  son  ever  came  to  the  throne. 
In  spite  of  the  sentence  of  death,  Alexis 
was  again  interrogated.     The  next  morning 


he  was  asked  whether  the  extracts  which  he 
had  made  from  Baronius  were  intended  to 
be  distributed  among  the  people.  To  this 
he  replied  that  he  had  made  them  only  as 
memoranda  for  himself.  The  7th  of  July 
there  was  a  new  interrogatory,  attended  by 
torture,  in  the  presence  of  the  Tsar  and  most 
of  the  members  of  the  court,  which  lasted  for 
three  hours.  Alexis  was  taken  back  to  his 
cell  very  weak.  In  the  afternoon  his  feeble- 
ness increased,  and  at  six  o'clock  he  expired, 
before  his  father,  who  had  already  received 
intelligence  that  he  was  dying,  was  able  to 
reach  him.* 

It  would  appear  to  us  that  propriety,  if 
not  decency,  demanded  that  a  proper  respect 
should  have  been  paid  by  Peter  to  his  dead 
son,  even  were  he  criminal.  The  day  after 
the  death  of  Alexis  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Poltava.  The  festivity  was 
not  postponed,  but  the  day  was  celebrated 
in  the  usual  manner,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Tsar.  That  evening,  the  body  of  the  Tsar- 
evitch was  transferred  from  the  cell  where 
he  died  to  the  house  of  the  Governor,  and 
on  the  next  day  to  the  Church  of  the 
Trinity,  where  it  was  exj)Osed  to  public  view. 
The  subsequent  day,  the  loth  of  July,  was 
the  birthday  of  the  Tsar.  A  new  vessel,  the 
ForesU'r,  designed  by  him,  was  launched  at 
the  Admiralty.  Peter  assisted  at  the  cere- 
mony, with  all  his  ministers.  There  was  a 
merry  banquet,  and  the  drinking  was  kept 
up  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On 
the  next  evening,  the  nth  of  July,  the  body 
of  the  Tsarevitch  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
his  wife,  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  within  the  fortress,  with  the  usual 
pomp,  in  the  presence  of  the  Tsar,  the  Tsar- 
itsa,  and  of  the  ministers  and  high  officers 
of  state. 

The  people,  however,  refused  to  believe  in 
his  death,  and  for  many  years  pretenders  to 
the  name  of  Alexis  appeared  in  various  parts 
of  Russia. 

The  little  Prince  Peter,  the  step-brother 
of  Alexis,  who  succeeded  to  his  rights,  sur- 
vived him  but  a  year. 


I        *  Tlicre  can  scarcely  be  a  question  that  the  death 

of  Alexis  occurred  as  a  consequence  of  the  torture 

i    inflicted  upon  him.     Many  versions,  however,  inime- 

I    diately  became  current,  and  it  has  been  l^elieved  by 

many  tliat  the   sentence  of  death  was   actually  exe- 

I    cute<l.     Others  have  said  that,  in  order  to  avoid  it, 

the  Tsarevitch  was  poisoned.     Bruce  and  Kumidn- 

I    tsof  both  claimed  to  have  been  ocular  witnesses,  and 

I    to  have  taken  part  in  the  murder  of  Alexis  ;  but  their 

stories  are  utterly  at  variance,  both  as  to  the  manner 

and  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  and  it  is  im^Sw- 

sible  to  give  them  credence. 


THK    HUMMINd-BIRl). 


\VnH  here  and  there  a  liover, 
Blush-roiie  and  lily  lover; 
Darting,  sjiarkling  treasure, 
Air-Arab,  iiinioned  pleasure, 
Ethereal  thinker'n  mnion 
To  iinivc  iier[)eiua]  motion, — 
What  may  the  iiiusl-s  say, 
liinl-beam  of  summer  day  ? 
Tell,  dainiy,  dainty  sjirite, 
Tell,  rainlx>\v  of  delight. 
Incarnate  j^em, 
I.ivc  diadom  ; 

What  shall  xhu  Imrden  he, 
Thou  liearl  ..f  brilliancy? 
1  .hnryu  thi-e,  l.right-L-y(-. 
I'bylhinn  of  l.ahy  floiv'rs. 
Make  answer  as  ye  ho|. 
On  liarks  iif  ilriiwiiv  hours. 


I   top. 


Flown — vanished — gone  his  way. 

A  star  in  open  day  ! 

Some  deathless  aim  doth  sorely  tease 

That  gentlest  enemy  to  ease : 

The  rarest  rose  tliat  bares  her  breasi 

Invites  him  vainly  to  its  rest. 

Why  should  he  scorn  to  fold  his 

wings 
With  loveliest  of  lovely  things  ? 
Was  being  never  yet  so  smaU 
'I"hat  we  tould  see  and  know  it 

all  ? 
Perchance  he  was  a  dazzling  thought 
In  gleams  of  highest  rapture  wrou^l— 
A  glance  from  eyes  of  l>eauly  flown 
To  flash  their  passion  in  mine  o»n— 
Resplendent  herald  of  desire 
In  plumes  of  azure  and  of  fire. 


QUEEN   TITANIA. 


BY    HJALMAR   H.    BOYESEN, 
Author  of  "  Gunnar,"  "  Tales  from  Two  Hemispheres,"  etc 


VIII. 

During  the  remainder  of  February  and 
all  the  month  of  March,  Quintus  kept  up  a 
hypocritical  show  o£  activity,  always  starting 
at  the  accustomed  hour  for  the  office,  and 
spending  the  day  in  cafes  dixA  reading-rooms, 
and  in  aimless  wanderings  about  the  city. 
He  once  even  fell  asleep  on  one  of  the 
benches  in  the  Union  Square  park,  and  on 
being  awakened  by  a  policeman,  had  much 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  that  he  was 
neither  drunk  nor  a  vagrant.  Often  he  was 
seen  trudging  on  through  the  dismal,  chiUy 
lain  whidb  New  York  rarely  escapes  dur- 
ing March,  having  apparendy  some  serious 
purpose  in  view;  but  being  utterly  oblivious 
of  the  state  of  his  clothes  and  the  direction 
his  feet  were  taking,  he  would  sometimes 
find  himself  in  the  most  dangerous  and 
disreputable  districts  of  the  city.  He  at- 
tracted, however,  no  special  attention.  His 
tall  hat  looked  shabby  and  weather-beaten, 
his  coat  was  dripping  wet,  and  he  was 
shivering  from  head  to  foot — the  normal 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  neigh- 
borhoods. He  would  have  much  preferred 
to  remain  at  home,  seated  in  his  easy-chair 
in  his  comfortable  library,  but  in  that  case 
Tita  would  have  drawn  her  inference,  and 
an  explanation  would  have  been  inevitable. 

Tita,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  not  blind  to 
the  striking  change  in  Quint us*s  appearance 
and  temperament.  She  noticed  with  in- 
creased apprehension  the  daily  deepening 
of  the  lines  about  his  mouth  and  eyes,  the 
listless  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  and  the  look 
of  extreme  weariness  in  his  whole  counte- 
nance. She  dared  no  longer  coax  and  ques- 
tion him  in  her  playful  manner,  for  she 
suspected  that  the  cause  of  his  grief  was  too 
serious  to  be  dismissed  with  a  playful  retort. 
Moreover,  he  showed  a  disposition  to  irrita- 
bility, which,  in  so  amiable  a  man  as  he, 
was  quite  alarming,  and  Tita,  with  the  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  her  sixteen  years,  began 
to  prescribe  for  him,  as  for  a  moral  invalid, 
substituting  cocoa  for  coffee  at  breakfast, 
.  and  fruit  for  pastries  at  dessert,  and  making 
various  other  dietary  changes,  in  which 
Quintus,  without  a  suspicion  of  their  cause, 
unmurmuringly  acquiesced.  Tita,  however, 
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failed  to  observe  any  beneficial  effects  from 
her  remedies,  and  as  Quintus  continued  to 
grow  thinner  and  more  hollow-cheeked  she 
grew  more  and  more  anxious,  and  finally 
resolved  upon  a  daring  enterprise  which  she 
had  long  vaguely  meditated.  That  Quintus 
was  in  love,  there  could  be  no  reason  to 
doubt.  From  the  few  novels  she  had  read, 
she  had  learned  that  the  symptoms  of  this 
ailment  were  very  alarming  and  extraordi- 
nary. And  further,  as  Quint  knew  no  other 
ladies  than  herself  and  Miss  Dimpleton, 
and  whereas,  if  he  were  in  love  with  her- 
self, he  would  undoubtedly  have  told  her 
so,  there  was  no  escape  from  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  must  be  in  love  with  Miss 
Dimpleton.  Moreover,  his  melancholy  had 
dated  from  the  evening  when  the  Homeric 
readings  had  ceased.  What  more  probable, 
then,  than  that  Miss  Dimpleton  had  refused 
him  that  very  night?  Of  course,  after 
such  an  occurrence  it  would  be  embarrass- 
ing to  continue  the  acquaintance.  Thus 
reasoned  the  sage  little  Tita.  And  although 
in  an  obscure  comer  of  her  heart  there  had 
lurked  a  hope  that  Quint  would  some  day 
love  her  as  dearly  as  she  loved  him,  she  was 
resolved  to  be  heroic  and  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  restore  his  happiness.  If  Miss 
Dimpleton  were  aware  what  a  noble  fel- 
low Quint  was,  she  surely  would  not  per- 
sist in  her  refusal  to  marry  him.  But,  of 
course,  she  could  not  know;  she  did  not 
know  him  as  well  as  Tita  did.  There- 
fore, Tita  concluded  that  it  was  her  duty 
to  go  to  Miss  Dimpleton  and  enlighten 
her.  She  would,  of  course,  have  to  choose 
a  morning  when  Quint,  as  she  supposed, 
would  be  at  the  ofl^ce. 

In  this  adventurous  mood,  Tita  donned 
her  walking  costume  and  tripped  demurely 
down  toward  the  ferry-boat.  She  took  a 
street-car  up-town,  and  arrived  without  any 
mishap  at  the  door  of  one  of  those  great, 
featureless  masses  of  brown  stone  in  which 
the  fashionable  New-Yorker  loves  to  dwell. 
She  rang  the  bell,  and  was  promptly  admitted 
by  the  colored  brigadier  in  blue  and  yellow, 
who,  as  Tita  presently  reflected,  had  been 
gotten  up  to  match  the  furniture.  She  sent 
up  her  card,  upon  which  she  had  written, 
with  much  trepidation  at  her  own  darixv^^ 
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"  Miss  Hulbert,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  Miss 
Dimpleton  descended,  held  out  her  hand 
hesitatingly,  and,  with  an  interrogatory 
smile  on  her  lips,  said  : 

"  Excuse  me,  but  I  do  not  remember  hav- 
ing had  the  pleasure " 

"  No,  Miss  Dimpleton,"  said  Tita,  as  Miss 
Dimpleton  showed  no  disposition  to  con- 
tinue, **  you  have  never  met  me  before,  but — 
but — please  allow  me  to  sit  down  and  col- 
lect my  thoughts  a  little.  Miss  Dimpleton." 

She  felt  an  alarming  inclination  to  burst 
into  tears ;  she  was  puzzled  and  frightened 
at  the  rashness  of  her  undertaking.  Miss 
Dimpleton  seemed  very  formidable,  too, 
with  her  clear  gray  eyes,  and  her  smooth 
hair,  and  her  rich  and  stately  attire.  She 
stood  looking  at  poor  Tita,  as  if  she  were 
deciphering  her  very  soul. 

"Yes,  certainly,  do  sit  down,"  she  was 
saying,  gazing  with  sudden  intentness  at 
Tita's  card,  which  she  was  yet  holding  in 
her  hand.  "  Your  name,  it  appears,  is  Miss 
Hulbert.  May  I  ask,  were  you  not  the 
lady  whom  I  saw  with  Mr.  Bodill  in  the 
theater  about  six  or  seven  weeks  ago  ?  " 

"  Yes,  probably  I  was." 

"  Then  pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  embarrass- 
ing questions ;  but  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  me  to  know.  Ought  not  your  name  to 
be  Miss  Bodill  ?  " 

"You  mean  that  I  ought  to  marry 
Quint  ? "  exclaimed  Tita,  in  hypocritical 
astonishment,  while  the  tears  trembled 
through  her  words.  "  Oh,  not  at  all,  I 
assure  you.  Of  course,  I  love  Quint  very 
much,  because  he  is  so  good  and  kind  and 
lovely — oh,  you  don't  know  how  good 
Quint  is,  Miss  Dimpleton." 

Somehow,  there  was  something  very 
touching  to  her,  just  then,  in  Quint's  good- 
ness, and  the  tears  refused  to  be  held  in 
check  any  longer,  but  coursed  down  her 
cheeks,  while  she  yet  bravely  gazed  into  her 
rival's  eye. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Bodill  Ls  very 
good  to  you^^  replied  Miss  Dimpleton,  a 
little  stiffly,  although  she  had  to  admit  to 
herself  that  the  impulsive  and  child-like 
manner  of  this  young  girl  was  very  winning. 
Evidently,  Mr.  Bodill  had  kept  her  in  igno- 
rance of  his  true  relation  to  her,  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  would  hardly  be  kind 
to  burden  her  with  a  knowledge  which 
would  necessarily  give  her  pain.  "  But," 
she  added,  "  pardon  my  frankness — ^but  how 
does  Mr.  Bodill's  goodness  concern  me  ?  " 

"  It  concerns  you  very  much  indeed.  Miss 
Dimpleton,  if  you  only  knew  it,"  said  Tita, 


resolved,  however  embarrassing  it  might 
be,  to  speak  plainly.  "Quint  has  been 
very  ill  of  late,  ever  since  the  evening  when 
you  gave  up  your  Homeric  studies.  I 
know  that  something  must  then  have  hap- 
pened to  him,  although  he  has  never  told  me 
what  it  was.  Yet  I  know  that  it  is  you  who 
must  have  done  something  to  him  that  has 
wounded  him  very  deeply.  And,  Miss 
Dimpleton,  it  was  this  I  came  to  tell  you, 
that  if  there  ever  was  a  man  in  this  worid 
who  is  thoroughly  noble,  from  the  crown  of 
his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  that  man  is 
Quintus  Bodill.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  he 
should  care  so  much  for  your  company  that 
it  should  make  him  ill  and  wretched  not  to 
see  you.  For,  though  you  are  very  beauti- 
ful, you  are  not  as  beautiful  as  Quint ;  nor 
are  you  so  good  as  he  is,  since  you  lie  to 
wound  and  grieve  those  who  are  fond  of 
you." 

Miss  Dimpleton,  instead  of  smiling  at 
this  intrepid  arraignment,  delivered  in  a  tear- 
choked  voice,  grew  suddenly  very  serious, 
and  sat  gazing  with  a  look  of  earnest  scrutinj 
into  Tita's  face. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Miss  Hulbert,"  she  said, 
half    unconsciously    seizing    Tita's    hand 
"  You  think  I  am  cold  and  cruel,  and  that 
Mr.  Bodill  is  a  saint.  Supposing  it  was  I  who 
was  cruelly  wounded,  and  that  it  was  Mr. 
Bodill  who  had  inflicted  the  wound.    Un- 
fortunately, I  cannot  make  you  understand 
what  I  mean.     But  when  a  man  creates  an 
ideal  of  purity  and  nobleness  in  a  woman's 
mind,  and  then  carefully  conceals  the  bsx 
that  he  is  himself  far  from  worshiping  at 
the  altar  which  he  erects  for  her;  thai- 
then  " — Miss  Dimpleton  groped  for  a  mo- 
ment for  the  proper  phrase — "  there  is  no 
forgiveness  for  that  man — and  in  all  like- 
lihood he  would  not  even  care  to  be  for- 
given.    Suppose,  too,   that  a  woman  had 
held  aloof  from   society,   and  refused  to 
squander  her  strength  and  blunt  her  sensi- 
bilities in  fashionable  dissipations;  suppose 
she  had  himgered  for  a  life  of  nobler  aims 
and  loftier  interests,  and  fancied  that  this 
man   held  the  key  to   the  Eden  she  bad 
dreamed  of,  and  imagine  then  her  indigna- 
tion when  she  discovered  that  he,  too,  had 
soiled  his  hands  in  the  moral  filth  in  whkii 
the  baser  crowd  of  humanity  groveL    Can 
you,  with  your  sixteen  years,  imagine  d* 
bitterness  which  such  an  experience  leaves 
behind  it,  and  the  dreariness  and  hopeless- 
ness which  must  follow  ?  " 

Tita,  who,  without  precisely  understandiDg 
the  nature  of  Miss  Dimpleton's  grievance, 
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vaguely  felt  that  Quintus's  honor  was  being 
assailed,  bristled  all  over  with  eagerness  to 
rush  to  his  defense.  Her  interlocutor,  how- 
ever, although  she  observed  her  impatience, 
was  resolved  to  finish  her  indictment — not 
because  she  would  condescend  to  demand 
sympathy,  but  merely  to  give  vent  to  the 
righteous  wrath  and  scorn  which  had  accu- 
mulated within  her.  Now,  at  last,  came 
Tita's  chance  to  retort. 

"  Well,  madam,"  she  broke  forth,  forget- 
ting entirely  her  benevolent  purposes,  "  if 
you  mean  to  insinuate  that  Quintus  Bodill 
is  the  kind  of  man  you  have  just  been 
describing, — I  understand  what  you  mean, 
and  you  needn't  look  pityingly  at  me, — 
then  I  can  only  say  that — that  you  don't 
know  him,  and  that  you  are  unworthy  of  the 
honor  of  knowing  him." 

And,  with  a  c&sdainful  bow,  Tita  swept 
out  of  the  room,  whereupon  the  formidable 
blue-and-yeUow  negro  opened  the  door. 
As  she  descended  the  steps,  she  met  an 
elderly  gendeman,  who  had  just  emerged 
from  his  coupe\  and  was  running  up  the 
steps  with  an  eagerness  quite  out  of  keep- 
ing with  his  years.  She  could  not  look 
him  in  the  face  for  her  tears;  but  as  she 
heard  his  latch-key  in  the  door,  Tita  sagely 
concluded  that  it  must  be  Mr.  Dimpleton. 


IX. 


"  Tell  Miss  Jessie  I  want  to  see  her,  as 
soon  as  possible,"  said  Mr.  Dimpleton,  to 
the  servant. 

"  Miss  Dimpleton  is  in  the  pa'lo',  sah," 
was  the  reply. 

The  publisher,  with  a  look  of  suppressed 
excitement,  entered  the  room,  and,  without 
any  preliminary,  handed  his  daughter  an 
,  opened  letter.  Miss  Jessie,  who  was  too 
absorbed  with  her  own  reflections  to  notice 
her  Other's  manner,  received  the  letter 
rather  lisdessly,  and,  supposing  it  to  be 
an  invitation,  put  it  into  her  pocket. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  to  read  it  at 
once,"  said  he ;  "  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance." 

She  sank  into  an  easy-chair,  unfolded  the 
paper,  and  had  hardly  read  the  words,  when 
she  started  up  again,  and  stared  hard  at 
her  &ther. 

**  Where,  where  did  this "  she  cried. 

"  Read  it,  read  it,"  he  demanded,  "  and 
then  tell  me  what  we  ought  to  do.  Of 
course  we  owe  him  reparation." 

The  letter  read  as  follows : 


"  Messrs.  J.  C.  Dimpleton  &  Co. 

"  Gentlemen  :  We  have  been  informed  that  you 
have  in  your  employ  a  gentleman,  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  named  Quintus  BodiU.  A  young  man  of  that 
name  crossed  in  one  of  our  steamers  about  twelve 
years  ago,  and  made  himself  the  voluntary  guardian 
of  a  little  girl,  then  four  years  old,  whose  mother  had 
died  during  the  voyage.  We  made  careful  inquiries 
at  the  time,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  friend 
or  relative  of  the  deceased,  but  all  our  efforts  were 
in  vain.  As  in  all  probability  Mr.  Bodill  would 
have  informed  us  of  the  child's  death,  and  we  have 
received  no  intelligence  to  that  effect,  we  conclude 
that  she  must  be  alive,  and  yet  under  Mr.  Bodill's 
protection. 

**  The  occasion  for  our  troubling  you  with  this  af&ir 
is  the  fact  that  a  sum  of  $4^5  was  collected  among 
the  passengers  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphaned  e;ir!, 
which  sum  was  deposited  with  us,  and  investea  in 
United  States  six  per  cent,  bonds.  Capital  and  inter- 
est are  at  Mr.  BodiU's  disposal  whenever  he  will 
present  himself,  with  proper  identification,  at  our 
office.  A  messenger,  whom  we  sent  to  your  place  of 
business  to  inquire  for  him,  failed  to  find  him,  and 
we  therefore  beg  of  you  to  have  the  kindness  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  contents  of  this  letter.  We  have 
the  honor  to  remain,  gentlemen, 

"  Very  respectfully  yours, 

"  Baliard,  Rush  &  Co., 
"  Agents  for  Transatlantic  Steam-ship  Co. " 

"If  he  had  only  not  been  so  deucedly 
proud,"  said  Mr.  Dimpleton,  in  a  dispirited 
sort  of  fashion — "  if  he  had  only  deigned 
to  offer  me  an  explanation,  all  this  trouble 
might  have  been  avoided." 

"  How  could  he,  father  ?  "  retorted  Miss 
Jessie,  passionately,  letting  the  letter  drop 
into  her  lap.  "  After  what  you  said  to  him, 
there  was  but  one  thing  for  a  man  of  honor 
to  do,  and  that  was  exactly  what  he  did." 

"  And  who  was  it  that  prompted  me  to 
act  so  rashly  as  I  did  on  such  very  slight 
premises?  "  asked  he,  with  a  remote  approach 
to  indignation. 

"  It  was  I,  father,  and  I  ought  to  suffer 
for  it.  But  oh,  if  I  had  only  known  five 
minutes  ago  what  I  know  now,  I  might,  at 
all  events,  have  avoided  adding  insult  to 
injury.  The  young  lady  you  met  on  the 
steps  was  the  orphan  referred  to  in  this  let- 
ter, and  she  came,  evidently  without  his 
knowledge,  to  upbraid  me,  as  I  deserve  to 
be  upbraided,  for  my  hasty  condemnation, 
and  for  my  whole  ignoble  conduct  toward 
him." 

Miss  Jessie  was  in  the  contrite  mood 
when  there  was  a  satisfaction  in  feeling  the 
cut  of  the  lash,  and  she  would  have  bowed 
her  head  humbly  under  the  application  of 
the  severest  adjectives.  And  yet,  through 
all  this  luxurious  humility,  there  thrilled  a 
sense  of  triumph  at  the  thought  that  she 
had,  after  all,  not  bestowed  her  admiration, 
and  perhaps  something  even  more  precvaw^^. 
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upon  one  who  was  unworthy.  She  need 
no  longer  blush  at  her  own  want  of  insight 
and  discrimination,  and  she  need  no  longer 
writhe  under  the  degradation  of  having 
opened  the  inner  chambers  of  her  soul  to 
profane  eyes.  It  will  be  seen  that  she  was 
occupied  chiefly  with  herself  She  felt 
vaguely  sorry  for  the  suffering  she  had 
caused  him,  but  her  uppermost  feeling  was 
joy  at  being  rehabilitated  in  her  own  sight. 
There  was  some  satisfaction,  however,  in 
knowing  that  Bodill  had  taken  her  dis- 
pleasure to  heart,  although,  of  course,  she 
could  not  ascertain  how  much  of  his  wretch- 
edness was  due  to  the  loss  of  his  position. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  who 
was  ever  ready  to  do  his  daughter's  bidding, 
"  what  do  you  propose  to  do  now  ?  " 

"  Order  the  carriage  for  me  at  four, 
please,"  she  answered,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "  and  we  will  both  make  Mr. 
Bodill  a  call  and  offer  him  our  apologies. 
I  believe  he  lives  somewhere  on  the  Jersey 
side  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  have  his  address  at  the  office." 


X. 


TiTA  glanced  with  some  uneasiness  to- 
ward the  door,  and  hastily  secreted  about 
a  square  foot  of  embroidery  in  a  drawer, 
the  key  of  which  she  put,  with  a  triumphant 
little  nod,  into  her  pocket.  She  was  mak- 
ing Quint  an  elaborate  Turkish  smoking- 
cap  to  go  with  his  dressing-gown  and  slip- 
pers, so  that,  while  indulging  in  the  oriental 
luxury  of  smoking,  he  might  be  in  charac- 
ter, as  it  were— entirely  h  la  lurqtu.  But  it 
was,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  Quint  should  have  no  suspicion  of  her 
deep  design  until  April  5th,  when  he  would 
be  thirty-two  years  old.  On  his  birthday 
she  was,  moreover,  in  the  habit  of  making 
him  presents  of  all  the  things  which  she 
conceived  that  he  was  in  need  of;  and  the 
bills  were,  of  course,  duly  presented,  one 
by  one,  with  many  days*  interval,  at  times 
when  he  was  incapable  of  being  anything 
but  amiable. 

Hearing  heavy  footsteps,  Tita  imagined 
that  it  was  Quint,  who  was  returning  from 
the  office  a  little  earlier  than  usual.  Pres- 
ently there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  accom- 
panied by  an  ominous  rustle  of  silk.  Tita, 
with  her  heart  in  her  throat,  seized  hold  of 
the  knob,  and,  without  a  thought  of  her 
toilet,  turned  it.  It  had  never  yet  happened 
that  any  one  had  called  upon  her,  and  she 


naturally^  supposed  that  some  one  was  mak- 
ing a  mistake.  When  she  beheld  the  stately 
forms  of  Miss  Dimpleton  and  her  father, 
she  cast  an  anxious  glance  about  the  room 
(which,  very  likely,  to  feminine  eyes,  pre- 
sented a  disorderly  appearance),  then  made 
a  distant  and  dignified  bow,  and  requested 
the  visitors  to  be  seated. 

"  The  weather  has  been  extremely  capri- 
cious of  late,"  remarked  Mr.  Dimpleton, 
gazing  with  a  profound  interest  at  the  cor- 
nice of  one  of  the  tall  book-cases  which 
covered  two  walls  of  the  room. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  it  has,"  said  Tita,  blush- 
ing to  the  edge  of  her  hair,  and  feeling 
strangely  agitated.  She  could  not  get  rid 
of  the  impression  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Dim- 
pleton had  come  here  on  some  errand  of 
revenge,  possibly  to  punish  her  for  her  in- 
solence during  the  morning.  In  the  next 
moment,  however,  she  felt  ashamed  of 
these  suspicions,  and  with  an  energetic  effort 
set  herself  to  the  task  of  entertaining  her 
guests.  But  unhappily  she  feared  that  she 
knew  but  little  of  social  etiquette,  and  she 
had  never  felt  so  completely  at  sea  with  any 
one  as  with  these  two  grave  and  apparently 
critical  strangers. 

"  Mr.  BocHll  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
a  scholar,"  began  Mr.  Dimpleton  again, 
just  as  Tita  was  meditating  her  first  tenta- 
tive remark. 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  hastened  to  answer;  "he 
takes  great  pleasure  in  his  books,  and  he 
has  some  very  rare  ones,  too.  I  am  so  sony 
that  he  has  not  yet  returned  from  the  office, 
but  he  rarely  returns  until  half-past  five  or 
six." 

"  The  office  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Dimpleton, 
in  an  interrogatory  tone.  "  Is  Mr.  Bodill  in 
business  again  ?  " 

"  He  has  never  been  out  of  business,  as 
far  as  I  know,"  retorted  Tita;  then,  widi  *  i 
sudden  clearance  of  vision,  and  anxiety  in 
her  voice,  she  added  :  "  I  supposed  he  was 
in  business  with  you,  sir.  At  all  events,  I 
never  heard  that  he  had  separated  from 
you." 

"  We — we  are  no  longer  together,"  ^^ 
plied  Mr.  Dimpleton,  in  a  good  deal  of 
confusion.  "  We  separated  about  six  weeks 
ago." 

"  Six  weeks  ago !  "  exclaimed  Tita;  "and 
he  has  been  going  to  the  office  every  rooin- 
ing,  and  has  returned  every  night  at  the 
usual  hour." 

"  He  has  not  been  with  me,  I  can  issfflt 
you,"  asserted  the  publisher,  sevcidy.  H^ 
was  not  finely  enough  orgaDized  to  drrine 
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the  motive  for  such  a  prolonged  deception, 
and  was  inclined  to  judge  Bodill  by  his  own 
standard. 

"  Mr.  Bodill  evidentiy  wished  to  spare 
you  the  pain  of  knowing  that  he  was  out 
of  employment,'*  said  his  daughter,  whom 
Tita's  mournful  face  had  moved  to  compas- 
sion. Tita  was  having  the  most  horrible 
compunctions  in  regard  to  a  blue  parasol 
with  a  lizard  carved  on  its  ivory  handle;  she 
had  bought  it  with  Quint's  permission,  but 
she  well  remembered  the  expression  of  his 
face  when  she  told  him  the  price. 

Miss  Dimpleton,  too,  by  the  way,  had 
been  indulging  a  remorseful  reverie,  and 
had,  like  Tita,  arrived  at  the  most  uncom- 
plimentary conclusions  regarding  herself. 
This  plainly  furnished  room,  with  the  long, 
serious  rows  of  books  along  the  walls,  and 
the  great,  well-worn  dictionaries  on  the  re- 
volving shelves  at  the  writing-desk,  was  an 
eloquent  commentary  on  the  life  of  the  man 
whom  she  had  misjudged.  She  felt  here 
the  spirit  of  the  man,  and  she  felt  that 
it  was  a  noble  spirit.  Her  own  splendid 
upholstery,  upon  which  she  had  spent  so 
much  time  and  study,  was,  for  the  moment, 
almost  repugnant  to  her,  and  she  would 
willingly  (on  a  certain  condition)  have  ex- 
changed her  luxury  and  ease  for  the  moder- 
ate prosperity  and  scholarly  interests  to 
which  these  books  and  engravings  bore  wit- 
ness. Mr.  Bodill's  tender  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  his  ward  (not  to  speak  of  Tita's  ex- 
travagant eulogies)  also  gave  her  a  new  clew 
to  his  character,  and  as  the  picture  grew 
toward  completeness  at  every  fresh  touch 
which  her  memory  furnished,  her  own  con- 
duct appeared  to  grow  blacker  in  proportion 
as  his  grew  more  noble. 

While  the  two  ladies  were  thus  torment- 
ing themselves,  and  while  Mr.  Dimpleton 
was  examining  Webster's  Unabridged,  which 
was  lying  open  on  the  writing-desk,  with  an 
air  of  curious  interest,  as  if  it  were  the 
latest  literary  novelty,  footsteps  were  heard 
in  the  hall,  and  Bodill  entered.  He  looked 
worn  and  weary ;  the  lines  of  his  face  indi- 
cated suffering ;  and  the  loving  eyes  of  Tita 
read  at  once  in  these  lines  the  painful  his- 
tory of  his  generous  deception.  The  twi- 
light, however,  had  imperceptibly  been  creep- 
ing into  the  room,  so  that  Miss  Dimpleton, 
who  was  less  skilled  in  this  kind  of  psycho- 
logical divination,  saw  nothing  but  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  who  seemed  to  be  very 
tired. 

"  Mr.  Bodill,"  she  said,  rising  and  advanc- 
ing to  meet  him,  "  we  have  come " 


"  Miss  Dimpleton ! "  he  exclaimed,  start- 
ing back  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  Mr.  Bodill,"  she  answered, 
in  her  clear,  calm  voice.  "  My  father  and  I 
have  come  to  beg  your  forgiveness  for  a 
grievous  wrong  we  have  done  you." 

"  Yes.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Bodill,"  inter- 
posed Mr.  Dimpleton,  in  a  hurried  and 
embarrassed  way, — "  the  fact  is,  it  was  a  sad 
mistake — a  very  sad  mistake,  sir." 

"  It  was  more  than  that,"  insisted  the 
daughter ;  "  it  was  a  cruel  injustice  and  a 
grievous  wrong." 

Quintus,  instead  of  answering,  glanced 
with  anxious  tenderness  toward  Tita,  who 
stood  with  mouth,  eyes,  and  ears  intent 
upon  discoveries. 

"  Couldn't  you  please  go  down.  Pussy 
dear,  and  tell  Mrs.  Hanson  to  postpone  our 
supper  until  half-past  ?  "  he  said,  with  visi- 
ble uneasiness.     "  Tell  her  we  have  visitors." 

When  Tita,  with  a  look  of  intelligent 
sympathy  and  yet  with  evident  reluctance, 
had  left  the  room,  he  said  : 

"  Now,  Miss  Dimpleton,  I  am  at  your 
and  your  father's  disposal.  Do,  pray,  be 
seated.  The  subject  to  which  you  refer  is 
to  me  a  very  painful  one,  and,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  it  is  of  no  use  to  tear  open  a  healing 
wound." 

"  We  have  very  weighty  reasons  for  do- 
ing what  we  do,"  said  Miss  Dimpleton. 
"  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  you. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  my  father  has  come  to 
offer  you  the  only  reparation  which  you  can 
accept  and  he  offer  with  justice  to  himself 
and  to  you.  He  begs  you,  as  a  favor,  to 
resume  your  former  relations  with  the  firm." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Bodill,  we  are  anxious  to  have 
you  resume  your  former  relations  with  us," 
echoed  Mr.  Dimpleton,  whose  conversation 
in  his  daughter's  presence  was  but  a  slightly 
modified  version  of  her  remarks.  "  We  can 
do  nothing  less,  in  justice  to  ourselves  and 
to  you.  I  hope,  sir,  that  that  will  be  satis- 
factory to  you." 

"It  is  not  a  favor  we  offer,"  explained 
the  young  lady,  with  much  earnestness,  as 
Quintus  sat  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand  in 
meditative  silence;  "it  is  a  favor  we  beg 
you  to  confer." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  put  it  in  that 
way,"  answered  Bodill,  without  looking  up. 
"  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  quite  dismiss  the 
thought  that,  if  Mr.  Dimpleton  had  valued 
me  highly  as  a  member  of  the  firm,  he 
would  not  have  accepted  my  resignation  so 
promptly,  and  listened  so  readily  to  rumors 
affecting  my  character." 
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"  You  force  me  to  be  explicit,"  replied 
she,  with  a  little  touch  of  excitement.  "  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  tell  you,  then,  that  it  was 
not  my  father,  but  it  was  I,  who  accepted 
your  resignation — that  it  was  I  who,  if  you 
choose,  expelled  you  from  the  firm.  My 
father  had  and  has  the  highest  appreciation 
of  your  ability,  and  has  sincerely  regretted 
your  loss,  and  is  now  only  anxious  to  have 
you  accept  our  apologies." 

It  evidently  did  not  occur  to  her  that  she 
was  humiliating  her  father  by  this  frank 
avowal,  nor  did  it  appear  to  embarrass  Mr. 
Dimpleton  in  the  least  to  have  his  daughter 
thus  openly  declare  his  dependence  upon 
her.  That  she  should  rule  and  he  obey,  was 
part  of  the  inscrutable  order  of  things, 
which  could  not  be  remedied  without  a 
domestic  revolution.  And,  as  his  yoke  had 
been  very  gradually  assumed,  and  had 
never  been  very  hard  to  bear,  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  had  long  ago  died  out  of  him. 
On  Quintus,  however.  Miss  Dimpleton 's 
frankness  made  an  unpleasant  impression ; 
and  although  he  could  not  conquer  his 
admiration  of  her  beauty  and  her  clear 
intellect,  he  began  from  this  moment  to 
discern  the  alloy  of  baser  metal  in  her  char- 
acter. And  it  is  marvelous  how  quickly 
the  first  questioning  of  a  friend's  motive,  the 
first  hint  of  censure,  is  followed  by  a  host  of 
critical  suggestions  which,  in  a  short  time, 
entirely  transform  our  friend's  character. 
Thus,  in  Bodill's  case,  the  illusion  was  bro- 
ken, and  Miss  Dimpleton  swiftly  descended 
from  the  ideal  heavens  whither  she  had 
flown  with  the  strong  wing-beats  of  Homer's 
verse,  and  became  an  ordinary  mortal — 
though,  as  such,  a  very  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting one. 

While  thoughts  like  these  had  been,  more 
or  less  consciously,  occupying  Bodill's  brain, 
Miss  Dimpleton  had  risen,  and  her  face  had 
assumed  that  vaguely  abstracted  air  which, 
in  a  lady  visitor,  indicates  that  she  is  on  the 
watch  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  take 
her  leave.  Her  sire,  to  whom  Bodill's 
silence  was  perhaps  a  Httle  vexatious,  was 
once  more  absorbed  in  Webster.  He  could 
not  comprehend  why  a  young  fellow  should 
not  jump  at  the  chance  of  becoming  once 
more  a  partner  in  a  business  so  remunerative 
and  so  securely  founded  as  his.  The  daugh- 
ter, too,  who  had  anticipated  no  difficulties  in 
the  path  of  reconciliation,  was  beginning  to 
feel  a  little  impatient  with  his  scruples,  but, 
being  intent  upon  her  purpose,  determined 
to  make  one  more  attempt. 

"  I  had  one  other  errand  in  coming  here," 


she  said,  meeting  Quintus's  eye  with  her 
candid  gaze.  *'  I  have  taken  a  great  ^cy 
to  your  ward,  Miss  Hulbert,  and  I  beg  you 
to  lend  her  to  me  for  one  year.  I  wish  to 
bring  her  out  in  society,  and  to  complete 
her  social  education,  as  far  as  you  and  she 
will  allow  me.  I  promise  you  I  shall  not 
spoil  her,  and,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  return  her 
to  you  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  pure  and 
sweet  and  beautiful  as  she  is  now.  But, 
as  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  a  man  is  not 
the  best  educator  for  a  young  girl  of  her 
age  ;  she  needs  some  attentions  that  only  a 
woman  can  bestow.  Now,  what  do  you  say  ? 
I  know  the  precious  value  of  what  I  ask,  and 
I  shall  treasure  it  as  a  faithful  steward." 

The  praise  of  Tita,  and  the  deh'cate 
retraction  of  all  charges  against  him  indi- 
cated by  this  request,  touched  the  Norseman 
deeply.  And  yet,  though  he  had  long 
plotted  a  brilliant  social  career  for  Tita,  he 
felt  as  if  his  heart  was  being  wrung  at 
the  thought  of  losing  her. 

"  I  thank  you — I  thank  you  sincerely,"  he 
stammered,  quite  overcome  with  emotion, 
"  but  do  not  press  me  to-night.  I  do  not 
refuse  your  offer,  but  I  need  time  for  reflec- 
tion. To-morrow,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I 
will  call  upon  you,  and  reply  to  both  your 
kind  propositions." 

"  And  remember,  please,"  said  Miss 
Dimpleton,  as  she  shook  his  hand  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  "  that  my  admiration  of 
your  ward  is  no  passing  fancy.  You  know 
this  is  the  third  time  I  have  seen  her." 

"  The  third  time  ?  " 

"  Yes.  The  first  time  was  at  Booth's 
Theater.  The  second  time  was  this  morn- 
ing, when  she  made  me  a  call,  which  you 
see  I  have  been  very  prompt  in  returning." 


XI. 


What  to  do  without  Tita — ^that  was  a 
serious  problem.  And  yet — thus  reasoned 
the  wise  and  conscientious  Quint — what  todo 
with  Tita  might  in  time  become  a  still  nKfft 
serious  one.  She  was  growing  up  into 
womanhood,  and  all  her  affections  had  cen- 
tered on  him,  only  because  they  had  had 
no  one  else  upon  whom  they  could  center. 
Was  it  fair,  then,  and  generous  to  keep  her 
thus  perpetually  in  ignorance  of  the  world  ? 
No ;  he  would  give  her  full  liberty  of  dwicc 
(he  had  an  idea  that  Tita  merely  needed 
to  look  at  a  man  to  have  him  ^  a  vic- 
tim at  her  feet),  he  would  allow  her  to  en- 
joy the  triumphs  to  which  her  nund  vA 
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her  beauty  entitled  her,  and  if,  then,  after  a 
moderate  experience  of  the  world,  she  re- 
turned, with  an  unwavering  heart,  to  him — 
so  much  the  better;  he  would  not  possess 
himself  of  the  love  of  a  woman  surrepti- 
tiously, nor  would  he  bestow  even  wealth 
and  happiness  upon  her  except  by  her  own 
free  and  enlightened  choice. 

Being,  in  the  meanwhile,  convinced  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  Dimpletons,  and  their 
mortification  at  the  injustice  they  had  done 
him,  he  also  determined  to  accept  their 
offer  to  reenter  the  firm.  He  would  thus 
be  able  to  give  her  the  social  advantages, 
such  as  they  might  be,  of  a  winter  in  New 
York.  It  was  evident  Quint  had  a  weak  spot 
in  his  otherwise  sound  composition.  He  de- 
sired for  Tita  distinctions  of  whose  worth- 
lessness  he  was  himself  fully  convinced. 
He  reasoned  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  have 
his  prejudices  in  any  way  interfere  with 
Tita's  pleasures. 

It  was  a  considerable  surprise  to  him 
when  he  found  that  Tita  was  not  a  party  to 
his  speculations — that,  in  fact,  she  was  vio- 
lently opposed  to  all  his  ambitious  projects. 
She  had  grown  up  among  his  book-cases, 
and  she  was  determined  to  remain  there. 
If  he  was  going  to  marry  Miss  Dimpleton 
and  become  Mr.  Dimpleton  ^Tita  thought 
this  a  dexterous  thrust),  wny,  then,  of 
course  she  would  have  to  give  her  consent 
and,  in  the  end,  condone  the  offense  by 
continuing  to  reside  under  their  roof;  but 
her  blessing  she  would  withhold,  unless  it 
proved  entirely  indispensable  to  their  hap- 
piness. When  Tita  was  in  her  bantering 
mood,  Quintus  always  sat  beaming  with 
paternal  admiration,  and  thus  frequently 
forgot  his  argument.  And  the  little  rogue, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  her  pro- 
tector's weaknesses,  had  no  scruples  in  em- 
ploying this  method  of  escape  from  disa- 
greeable topics.  The  evil  day,  however, 
was  merely  postponed.  Quintus  was  really, 
this  time,  m  earnest,  and  Tita  divined 
from,  his  persistence  in  argument  that  his 
mind  was  made  up,  and  that  her  dilatory 
tactics  were  of  no  avail.  She  then  yielded  a 
graceful  acquiescence,  and,  without  further 
remonstrance,  allowed  herself  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  residence  on  Madison  Avenue. 
It  was  on  the  day  of  separation,  when  they 
were  seated  together  in  the  carriage,  that 
he  came  near  asking  her  the  object  of  her 
former  visit  to  Miss  Dimpleton,  to  which 
he  had  never  before  alluded ;  but,  being  a 
great  master  in  the  mental  arithmetic  of 
afiection,  he  was  subject  to  sudden  revela- 


tions, and,  in  this  instance,  at  least,  he  knew 
that  he  had  no  need  of  asking. 


XII. 


Two  months  after  Tita's  arrival,  the  Dim- 
pletons broke  up  for  the  summer  and  went 
to  Newport,  where  they  owned  a  villa. 
Tita,  of  course,  was  removed  with  the  rest 
of  the  baggage,  and  Miss  Dimpleton,  who 
counted  much  on  the  pleasure  of  bringing 
out  a  new  and  striking-looking  young  lady, 
had  naturally  taken  pains  to  provide  her 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  effective  cos- 
tumes. All  the  dresses  which  had  been 
manufactured  by  Mrs.  Hanson  with  the  aid 
of  the  "  Bazar,"  and  even  those  which  were 
the  work  of  "  fashionable  dress-makers  "  who 
dealt  in  "  Modes  de  BiriSy*  were  ruthlessly 
cashiered ;  in  their  places,  marvelous  com- 
positions of  laces  and  flowers  and  satins 
were  devised  by  persons  who  had  seriously 
studied  the  art  of  hiding  defects  and  em- 
phasizing beauties,  and  harmoniously  arrang- 
mg  all  the  multifarious  details  of  a  young 
lady's  appearance.  It  was  singular  enough 
that  the  Homeric  Miss  Dimpleton,  who 
never  aimed  at  elaborate  effects  in  her  own 
toilet,  should  have  expended  so  much  time 
and  thought  on  trivialities  in  her  guest's 
behalf.  She  had,  however,  a  dimly  defined 
purpose,  which,  though  unacknowledged  at 
first,  gradually  began  to  be  countenanced, 
and  at  last  domineered  all  her  actions.  It 
had  risen  for  the  first  time,  consciously,  in 
her  mind  when  she  made  Bodill  the  pro- 
posal to  attend  to  Tita's  social  education; 
but  she  had  then  been  ashamed  of  it,  and 
had  persuaded  herself  that  she  had  much 
more  laudable  motives  in  assuming  this 
responsible  charge.  Crudely  stated,  she 
recognized  in  Tita  a  rival,  and  she  wished  to 
make  her  harmless.  And  the  simplest  way 
to  accomplish  this  would  be  to  marry  her 
to  another  man.  She  did  not  doubt  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  conduce  to 
Tita*s  happiness  as  well  as  to  her  own ;  at 
any  rate,  Tita  must  take  her  chances  in  the 
matrimonial  lottery  as  other  women  did,  and 
not  foolishly  aspire  to  an  exceptional  and 
ideal  happiness,  which  was  only  reserved  for 
very  exceptional  persons  like  herself.  Of 
course,  that  was  not  the  way  she  formulated 
her  argument,  but  it  was  nevertheless  the 
inevitable  inference  from  her  mode  of  rea- 
soning. 

Since  her  discovery  of  her  mistake  in 
regard  to  Tita's  birth,  and  especially  s\wc.^ 
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her  visit  in  his  library,  Bodill  had  become  a 
moral  hero  to  Miss  Dimpleton.  She  was 
not  madly  and  romantically  in  love  with 
him,  but  she  regarded  him  as  a  highly 
developed  and  exceptional  specimen  of  the 
human  race,  and  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  a 
life-long  companionship  with  her.  He  was 
supremely  desirable  to  her  in  every  legiti- 
mate relation  in  which  a  man  could  come 
to  a  woman,  and  she  could  see  nothing  un- 
dignified or  unwomanly  in  her  exerting  her- 
self to  become  equally  desirable  to  him. 
If  a  little  extra  maneuvering  was  needed, 
she  excused  herself  with  the  reflection  that 
men  were  naturally  a  little  obtuse  and  less 
clear-sighted  than  women,  and  would  be 
more  likely  to  yield  to  an  impulse  of  tender- 
ness or  of  pity  rather  than  weigh  rationally 
their  chances  of  happiness  with  two  differ- 
ently endowed  women. 

Tita  more  than  justified  Miss  Dimple- 
ton's  expectations  in  regard  to  her  social 
success.  She  made  a  sensation  the  first 
morning  she  appeared  on  the  beach.  Within 
a  short  time  she  "became  the  rage,"  to 
use  the  favorite  phrase  of  her  admirers. 
Her  toilets  were  studied  by  hundreds  of 
envious  eyes,  and  reported  by  the  local 
correspondents  of  the  New  York  papers. 
Wherever  Tita  went  (always  under  Miss 
Dimpleton's  protecting  wing),  gentlemen 
appeared  at  her  side  as  if  by  magic.  Dur- 
ing an  hour  in  the  morning,  she  held 
court  from  her  phaeton  on  the  beach, 
and  astonished  her  protectress  by  the  ease 
with  which  she  adapted  herself  to  the  con- 
versational tone  of  every  one  who  came 
up  to  address  her.  In  the  afternoons, 
when,  during  the  fashionable  hour,  she 
lolled  at  Miss  Dimpleton's  side  in  their 
carriage  and  returned,  with  a  queenly  air, 
the  salutations  of  the  passing  equestrians, 
there  was  probably  not  a  person  the  whole 
length  of  the  Avenue  who  called  forth  more 
exclamations  of  wonder  and  admiration, 
or  concerning  whom  more  inquiries  were 
made.  Miss  Dimpleton  congratulated  her- 
self on  Tita's  receptivity  for  frivolous  impres- 
sions, and  reflected,  with  half- suppressed 
satisfaction,  that,  without  much  effort  on 
her  part,  the  charming  little  recluse  of 
Jersey  City  was  being  transformed  into  an 
accomplished  worldling.  She  had  evidently 
needed  only  the  opportunity.  Miss  Jessie 
did  not  know,  however,  what  a  superior 
and  wholly  philosophical  view  this  absurd 
little  Tita  was  taking  of  the  dazzling  Vanity 
Fair  at  which  she  was  expected  to  "  assist " 
in  a  more  active  capacity  than   that  of  a 


spectator.  Nor  was  she  aware  that  Tita 
spent  an  hour  every  night,  no  matter  how 
late  she  returned  home,  in  describing  to 
Quintus  the  doings  of  the  day.  Her  daily 
bulletins  were,  to  the  *  unprejudiced  eyes  of 
their  recipient,  the  wittiest  and  most  brill- 
iant specimens  of  epistolary  writing  that 
had  appeared  in  any  literature.  He  read 
them  aloud  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson,  who 
somehow  failed  to  appreciate  any  of  the 
good  points,  and  was  even  tempted  to  take 
Mr.  Dimpleton  into  his  confidence,  merely 
to  show  him  what  a  wonderful  creature  Tita 
was.  Many  and  many  a  lonely  hour  did 
he  beguile  in  reading  and  re-reading  the 
funny  little  back-handed  epistles  (for 
Tita's  penmanship  was  her  weak  point, 
though  her  spelling  was  irreproachable), 
gloating  over  the  multitude  of  affectionate 
absurdities  which  were  prefixed  to  his  name, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  fresh  and  pure  spirit 
which  seemed  to  exhale  from  every  word 
and  syllable.  Of  course  he  missed  her 
sorely,  but  the  generosity  of  his  love  did 
not  allow  him  to  pine,  and  far  less  to  urge 
her  return.  She  was  having  a  useful  expe- 
rience of  life,  and  he — well,  he  was  passing 
through  a  necessary  discipline. 

Among  Tita's  many  adorers,  all  of  whom 
were  encouraged  by  the  diplomatic  Miss 
Dimpleton,  there  were  especially  two  whose 
attentions  toward  the  middle  of  the  season 
grew  sufficiently  pfonounced  to  cause  the 
usual  rumors  of  engagements  and  refiisals 
and  reconciliations,  and  whatever  other 
contingencies  may  occur  in  a  man's  pf^ 
matrimonial  career.  The  one  was  Count 
von  Markenstein,  a  former  attach^  of  the 
German  legation  at  Washington,  and  the 
other  Mr.  Horace  Dibble,  a  very  harmks 
young  gentleman  who  had  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  inherit  a  million.  The  Court 
was  a  tall  and  superbly  built  man  of  thiitj, 
with  a  beautiful  blonde  beard,  and  hands 
which  would  have  been  no  less  remarkable 
if  he  had  taken  less  pains  to  exhibit  them  to 
advantage.  He  was  indefatigable  in  ar- 
ranging sailing  parties,  to  which  he  invited 
thirty  ladies  for  the  sake  of  concealing  his 
preference  for  one ;  he  trotted  and  canterrf 
at  all  hours  past  the  Dimpleton  villa,  with  a 
view  to  showing  his  elegant  horsemanship: 
and  he  bore  with  unfailing  good-humor 
Tita's  caprices,  and  her  often  very  poinwi 
rebuflfe.  Young  ladies  must  be  expected 
to  be  enigmatical,  he  reasoned,  and  ther 
should  be  allowed  a  certain  latitude  in  their  : 
caprices,  previous  to  marriage.  But  he  i^  « 
acquainted  with  a  course  of  post-nutrimO' 
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oial  discipline  which  would  soon  correct 
adl  little  irregularities  of  conduct,  sentiments, 
uid  opinions.  The  Count  was  an  officer 
in  the  German  army,  and  had  great  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  discipline.  Tita  was  far 
too  fearless  and  independent,  he  thought, 
but  as  she  was  otherwise  so  wholly  adora- 
ble, her  minor  failings  might  readily  be  for- 
given until  the  time  came  for  correcting 
them. 

Poor  Tita  had  not  the  remotest  suspicion 
of  the  sinister  designs  which  Count  von 
Markenstein  was  harboring  in  his  bosom. 
To  her  he  was  merely  a  ponderous  young 
man  who  waltzed  delightfully,  spoke  indif- 
ferent English,  and  was  inclined  to  be  di- 
dactic It  was  therefore  a  genuine  surprise 
to  her  when,  one  evening,  without  a  word 
3f  warning,  he  flung  himself  at  her  feet  in 
the  old  operatic  style,  and  made  some  pre- 
posterous requests  which  she  never  could 
think  of  granting.  She  fled  in  dismay  into 
the  library,  where  Miss  Dimpleton  was  sit- 
ting deeply  absorbed  in  Buckle's  "  History 
a  Civilization,"  and  declared  that  she  was 
ifraid  the  Count  was  ill.  Miss  Dimpleton, 
i^ho  supposed  he  had  fainted,  rushed  into  the 
parlor  with  a  bottle  of  eau  de  Cologtu  in 
:>ne  hand  and  a  decanter  of  water  in  the 
other,  but  saw  nothing  at  all  ludicrous  in 
the  situation  when  she  discovered  her  mis- 
take. 

When  Miss  Jessie  returned,  Tita  observed 
that  she  had  that  strained  expression  about 
ier  mouth  which  always  indicated  that  she 
nras  angry. 

"  Tita,"  she  said,  in  a  severe  tone,  "  I 
im  greatly  shocked  to  think  that  you  could 
behave  so  rudely  to  a  man  of  Count  von 
Markenstein's  importance.  Why,  any  girl 
n  Newport  would  be  proud  to  receive  his 
iddresses." 

**  Then  the  Count  has  been  making  you 
I  confession,"  said  the  undaunted  Tita. 

"  The  Count  told  me  enough  to  give  me 
he  clew  to  the  situation.  And  I  was 
>bliged  to  apologize  for  you." 

"  I  am  very  sony  you  took  that  trouble, 
iar  it  was  the  Count  who  ought  to  have 
ipologized  to  me  for  behaving  so  ridicu- 
ously.  Now,  tell  me  what  would  you  have 
lone  if  a  man,  whom  you  supposed  to  be 
ane,  suddenly  flung  himself  at  your  feet, 
ind  proceeded  to  recite  what  appeared  to  be 


a  piece  from  *  Robert  le  Diable,'  or  some 
other  lurid  opera  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  raised  him  up,  and  told 
him  that  we  could  converse  to  better  advan- 
tage standing  or  sitting." 

"  Well,  that  might  have  been  better,  I 
admit.  And  I  will  do  that,  next  time  a  man 
loses  his  reason  in  my  presence." 

"  Perhaps  this  may  have  been  your  last 
opportunity,"  observed  Miss  Dimpleton, 
primly. 

"  So  much  the  better.  I  always  find  men 
more  agreeable  before  they  have  taken 
leave  of  their  senses." 

"  And  they  would  undoubtedly  find  you 
more  agreeable  if  you  would  control  that 
unruly  tongue  of  yours,  which  wags  very 
thoughtlessly,  and  often  makes  witty  but 
ill-advised  remarks.  Men,  my  child,  are 
not  attracted  by  young  ladies  who  have 
an  eye  for  their  weaknesses,  and  who  are 
capable  of  taking  a  humorous  view  of 
them." 

"  And,  tell  me,  why  should  I  be  so  anxious 
to  attract  men  ?  I  never  cared  a  straw  for 
any  man  but  Quint,  and  he  always  laughs 
at  my  funny  remarks,  and  kisses  me,  and 
says,  *  Naughty  Queen  Titania ! '  and  then 
I  always  feel  encouraged  to  go  on." 

"  Mr.  Bodill,  I  am  afraid,  has  systemati- 
cally spoiled  you.  He  ought  to  have  ex- 
tracted the  sting  in  your  tongue  while  it 
was  yet  small,  and  not  allowed  it  to  grow 
until  it  is  capable  of  doing  you  harm.  You 
know  that  it  is  only  the  unmarriageable  bees 
that  sting,  and  they  have  to  spend  their 
lives  working  for  the  married  queen  and  her 
children.  But  the  married  gentleman  bees, 
who  failed  to  detect  their  charms,  they  dis- 
patch into  eternity  by  way  of  revenge." 

"  What  an  admirable  arrangement !  I 
approve  of  that  highly,  although  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  Quint  fall  a  victim  to  a 
vindictive  spinster  when  he  finally  makes 
his  choice.  I  shall  put  him  on  his  guard, 
however,  and  tell  him  to  be  sure  not  to  fail 
to  discover  anybody's  charms." 

Miss  Dimpleton  looked  up  seriously  from 
Buckle,  whom  she  had  all  the  while  made 
a  pretense  of  reading,  and  scrutinized  Tita's 
face  with  an  uneasy  glance.  But  Tita 
looked  so  gay  and  innocent,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  believe  her  guilty  of  a  malicious 
intention. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Twenty-four  hours,  which  she  painfully 
counted,  elapsed  without  her  seeing  him. 

It  was  frequently  said  by  one  apparently 
approving  Philadelphia  lady  to  another  ap- 
parently approving  Philadelphia  lady,  that 
Anne  Rittenhouse  did  not  need  chaperon- 
ing; and  her  mother,  whose  habits  were 
indolent,  acceded  to  the  extent  of  letting 
almost  any  one  perform  that  duty ;  but  for  a 
few  days  after  Slade*s  visit  she  resumed  her- 
self a  function  now  grown  important. 

Almost  to  her  disappointment,  however, 
she  filled  but  a  passive  post.  At  the  hop, 
which  both  ladies  attended,  slightly  over- 
dressed,— the  one  attractively,  in  a  short 
white  silk,  and  the  other  with  a  richness  and 
blackness  calculated  to  inspire  respect  in  a 
vulgar  breast, — the  object  of  their  solicitude 
merely  looked  for  a  moment  in  the  window, 
then  disappeared. 

"  He  wont  venture,"  said  Mrs.  Ritten- 
house. "  I  couldn't  have  him  ask  you  to 
dance  before  all  these  people." 

"  Well,  he  didn't,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  her 
cheek  colored  the  deepest  rose,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  whirling  figures. 

Again  at  the  beach  he  passed  them  in 
dripping  garments,  and  Mrs.  Rittenhouse 
turned  her  shoulder  without  speaking  to  him. 

"I  see  that  man  is  still  around,"  she 
observed. 

Anne  said  nothing,  her  face  again  suffused, 
partly  from  her  mother's  snub  and  partly 
firom  Blade's  stfange  appearance. 

Having  occasion  to  return  to  the  bathing- 
houses  for  .something  forgotten,  they  saw 
him  again  that  same  morning.  He  was  sit- 
ting on  A.  Riggoletti's  partially  inclosed 
veranda.  A  small  table,  covered  with  a 
red-and-white  cloth,  was  by  his  side,  and 
Barney,  with  one  hand  deep  in  his  trowsers- 
pocket,  was  apparently  paying  for  the 
refreshments  indicated  by  a  number  of 
empty  tumblers.  Miss  Markham  was  at 
the  same  table,  and  a  lady  whose  name 
Anne  had  not  heard.  They  wore  costumes 
of  the  latest  fashion,  and  their  black  braids 
were  still  wet  from  the  surf  They  were  eat- 
ing bits  of  lemon.  They  seemed  very 
merry, — too  merry,  Anne  admitted, — and  as 
they  smiled  upon  Slade,  showing  their  white 


teeth,  she  partially  lost,  for  the  first  time, 
her  conception  of  him. 

The  loss  made  her  miserable ;  and,  com- 
pared with  her  present  depression,  the  lament 
of  the  sandpipers  was  a  skylarking  song. 

So  long  as  her  mother's  surveillance  con- 
tinued, Slade  continued  to  be  unseen,  except 
by  flashes.  Anne  afterward  learned  that  he 
spent  the  time  fishing.  Then  the  suneil- 
lance  ceased,  and  as  nothing  is  done  or  left 
undone  without  aflecting  the  whole  system 
of  created  things,  the  sensitive  cod  ceased 
to  find  his  bait  attractive. 

He  did  not,  however,  at  once  return  to 
Anne's  unprotected  side,  but  contented  him- 
self with  pacing  up  and  down  at  a  distance, 
in  the  society  of  the  friend  who  shadowed 
him,  or  whom  he  shadowed.  They  had 
taken  their  bath,  and,  as  they  sunned  them- 
selves on  the  beach,  Barney  occasionally 
paused,  and,  making  little  holes  in  the  sand 
with  the  end  of  his  stick,  continued  a  som^ 
what  irritated  conversation,  which  Slade 
tried  to  soothe.  He  himself  seemed  imper- 
turbable, and  even  hopeful.  Each  time  he 
approached,  Anne's  sensations  were  those  of 
a  timid  surf-bather,  who  watches  the  in- 
roUing  wave;  and  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  they  were  those  of  a  person  who  had 
been  too  long  in  the  water.  It  began  to 
seem  probable  that  his  honorable  regard  for 
her  mother's  disfavor  would  overrule  his 
interest  in  herself;  and  she  waited,  with 
growing  suspense,  the  result  of  the  contest 
between  the  temptation  her  presence  afforded 
and  the  scruples  his  honor  opposed. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  bathers  and  idlers  upon 
the  beach  were  beginning  to  return  to  the 
hotels.  She  longed  to  tell  him  how  ground- 
less were  her  mother's  objections,  and  how 
foolish  were  prejudices  that  were  merely  intui- 
tive; to  tell  him  that  the  difference  between 
the  noble  and  the  spurious,  the  clever  and 
the  cunning,  the  cautious  and  the  cowaidifT 
the  liberal  and  the  loose,  was  often  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion,  depending  upon  a  chance 
point  of  view ;  and  that  her  mother's  point 
of  view  she  knew  to  be  movable.  As  she 
groped  after  these  ideas,  Slade  removed  her 
embarrassment  by  stopping,  as  he  passed, 
and  speaking  to  her  as  if  nothing  had  inter- 
rupted their  intercourse  for  days  which  had 
seemed  like  weeks.     He  remarked,  wtfh  i 
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glance  around  them,  that  she  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  herself  without  assistance. 

**  None  too  well,"  said  Anne. 

She  was  seated  on  the  sand,  under  a  blue- 
and-white  awning,  from  whose  shelter  the 
children  of  one  of  her  Philadelphia  friends 
had  but  recently  departed  with  their  nurse, 
and,  at  her  invitation,  Slade  assumed  a  half- 
recumbent  attitude  by  her  side.  The  awn- 
ing was  over  them,  and  their  respective 
sun-umbrellas,  outspread  upon  the  sand, 
concealed  them  from  loiterers  at  the  bath- 
houses in  the  rear.  Only  the  soon  deserted 
beach  was  left  open  to  their  view,  and  they, 
likewise,  were  only  to  be  seen  through  spy- 
glasses from  chance  vessels  at  sea.  Anne 
still  struggled  with  the  idea  of  some  explana- 
tion ;  but  Slade  did  not  mention  her  mother 
or  his  call  upon  her,  and  the  superiority  of 
this  treatment  shortly  commended  itself  to 
the  young  girl's  sense.  The  thought  which 
had  caused  her  the  next  greatest  amount  of 
anxiety  appeared  in  her  question  as  to  how 
long  he  should  remain. 

"  I  came  for  ten  days,  or  thereabouts,"  he 
replied ;  "  but  my  time  is  subject  to  exten- 
sion. I  know  of  nothing  just  now  to  call  me 
back.     I  can't  tell." 

**  And  we  came  for  the  season,"  said  Anne, 
**  which  is  liable  to  contraction.  It  depends 
upon  many  things." 

«*  With  me  it  depends,  not  upon  many 
things,  but  upon  one  thing,"  he  affirmed. 

Muss  Rittenhouse  laughed  slightly. 

"  Then  I  should  think,"  she  said,  "  that 
your  chances  for  remaining  were  even  better 
than  ours." 

"There  is  less  danger  in  a  number  of 
remote  contingencies  than  in  a  single  prob- 
able miscarriage,"  he  observed. 

And,  as  soon  as  she  was  able,  Anne  said 
she  guessed  neither  of  them  would  go  for 
the  present  "  Mother  threatens  to  go," 
she  declared,  "  but  I  don't  know  where  she 
would  go  to.  Our  house  is  shut  up.  Mother 
isn't  fond  of  strangers,  but  in  the  long  run  she 
18  very  reasonable, — she  is  slow  and  sure.  The 
society  here  she  thinks  rather  disorganized ; 
— and  there  isn't  much  besides  the  society. 
Yesterday  Madame  Connelly  was  here  from 
New  York  with  a  great  many  new  costumes, 
and  we  all  went  over.    She  Hked  that." 

"  Did  you  get  a  new  dress  ? "  he  idly 
inquired. 

"  I  got  two,  and  mother  one." 

Slade  was  at  that  time  near  the  hem  of  a 
most  exquisite  garment,  over  which  some  of 
the  sand  had  scattered.  He  ventured  to 
brush  it  ofL 


"  She  can't  go  very  "well,  if  she  wants  to, 
till  father  comes,"  continued  the  girl. 

"  When  will  that  be  ?  " 

"  We  don't  know.  He  can't  tell  himself. 
He  waits  till  there  is  a  moment  when  he 
hasn't  so  much  to  do,  then  rushes  on  at  a 
moment's  notice." 

"  I  have  great  respect  for  your  father," 
Slade  said.  '*  I  had  heard  of  him  before  I 
met  you." 

"  Very  Hkely,"  said  Anne. 

'*  He  holds  a  good  deal  of  stock  in  one 
of  the  great  lines  West." 

Anne  thought  this  likely,  also;  but  her 
knowledge  of  her  father's  affairs  was  not  so 
accurate  at  that  instant  as  a  few  minutes 
later,  when  Slade  had  enumerated  a  num- 
ber of  his  other  excellent  investments. 

"  Everything  he  touches,"  he  added, "  goes 
up." 

"  Then  he  ought  to  touch  a  good  many 
more  things,"  suggested  the  girl,  with  which 
Slade  coincided. 

"  Is  your  business,"  she  ventured  to  ask, 
"  the  same  as  father's  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  variety  of  interests,"  he  replied. 
'<  In  that  regard,  at  least,  they  are  alike. 
You  can't  expect,  however,  that  they  have 
yet  reached  the  dimensions  of  your  father's 
affairs." 

That  was  indeed  more  than  she  expected. 
She  would  rather  he  had  announced  himself 
a  professional  man,  so  personal  had  her 
preferences  regarding  him  become ;  but  the 
better  she  knew  him,  the  more  consistent 
seemed  his  temperament  with  the  control 
of  a  variety  of  interests,  which  in  her  mind 
meant  the  owning  of  a  railroad  here,  and  a 
steam  line  there,  the  direction  of  a  bank 
on  the  comer,  a  vague  project  in  South 
America,  and  the  collection  of  many  rents, 

**  What  did  Corbin  tell  you  ?  "  he  asked, 
as  if  he  suspected  the  real  intentness  of  her 
question. 

And  she  answered,  truthfully  enough, 
though  with  an  appearance  of  pleasantry  : 

"  He  told  me  your  name  was  Mr.  Slade." 

"Thus  far  our  accounts  will  hang  to- 
gether," he  replied,  in  the  same  tone.  "  What 
else  ?  " 

"  He  said  you  smoked  good  cigars." 

"  He  didn't  leave  much  out." 

"  He  said  you  wished  to  be  introduced  to 
me." 

"  What  a  well-informed  young  man !  " 
•    "  He  said  he  didn't  think  you  were  a  col- 
lege graduate." 

"  True,  too  true." 

**  He  said  you  were  with  some  ^o>x\i% 
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ladies,  who  were  tryiAg  to  make  it  pleasant 
for  you." 

**  With  great  success." 

"  He  said  you  had  knocked  about." 

"  Long  ago." 

Anne  discontinued  the  catalogue  of  his 
attributes,  and  looked  out  over  the  gray  old 
sea,  by  whose  side  she  sat  so  new  and  frail. 

"I  may  add,"  he  went  on,  "that  my 
name  is  Richard  Slade;  that  I  was  bom 
in  *48,  and  that  I  am  much  obliged  to  him." 

In  hurrying  toward  the  zenith,  the  sun 
had  shifted  the  shadows  in  which  they  sat, 
and  Slade  moved  with  them,  drawing  up 
closer  under  the  awning  by  Anne's  side.  It 
had  grown  warm,  and  her  shoulder,  exposed 
to  a  ray,  reddened  under  the  insertions  of 
lace  drawn  across  it,  and  still  she  slipped 
the  sand  through  her  hands  as  through  an 
hour-glass.  In  learning  that  his  name  was 
Richard,  she  felt  she  had  made  a  stride. 

These  small  facts,  projected  like  points  of 
light  from  out  the  deepest  shade,  would  final- 
ly irradiate  the  whole  area  of  his  existence. 
It  was  as  if  some  slow,  erratic  lamp-lighter 
crept  about  a  dusky  city,  climbing  here  and 
there  an  isolated  post  and  leaving  within 
a  lonely  flame.  She  liked  to  watch  the 
process,  to  wait  for  its  completion ;  and  she 
enjoyed  an  interest  in  that  city  such  as  she 
had  never  hoped  to  feel,  save  in  the  great 
celestial  abode. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  continued  Richard  Slade, 
still  lightly,  "  that  Corbin  did  not  do  his 
duty.  I  shall  have  to  get  some  one — some 
lady  like  your  mother — to  vouch  for  me, — 
to  give  a  few  more  details.  I  don't  think 
of  any  one  just  now  who  is  here.  Perhaps 
some  one  will  come." 

"  It  is  getting  a  trifle  late  for  that,"  Anne 
returned.  "  I  fear  I  sha]]  have  to  take  your 
word  for  it."  And  as  he  removed  his  hat  in 
acknowledgment  of  her  confidence,  she  was 
impressed  afresh  by  the  ridiculous  side  of 
the  implication  that  she  might  have  doubts 
of  him.  She,  in  fact,  had  none,  but  she  had 
still  a  large  store  of  unsatisfied  interest. 

"  You  might  give  a  few  more  details  your- 
self," she  suggested. 

"  I  wear  number  seven  and  a  half  shoes," 
said  Slade,  looking  down  at  those  articles. 
"  Didn't  Corbin  teU  you  that  ?  " 

"  He  forgot  it,"  said  Anne. 

"  I  like  them  to  cover  a  good  deal  of 
ground." 

"  Indeed ! "  she  repeated,  as  if  hearing' 
great  news. 

"  They  have  their  ups  and  downs, — their 
long  ways  up  and  their  short  ways  down." 


"Can  it  be!" 

"  They  have  had  their  course  down,  and 
I  trust  they  are  now  on  their  way  up ;  but 
they  are  still  some  distance  from  the  goal 
of  the  fortunate." 

"  Incredible ! "  cried  the  girl. 

"  I  may  say  that  I  hope  to  reach  it;— 
also  that  I  mean  to  reach  it." 

"  Impossible ! "  she  exclaimed,  and  this 
time  her  intention  was  distinctly  humorous. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  shall  attempt  it,"  he 
boldly  responded.  "  It  isn't  always  amiss 
to  essay  the  impossible." 

Anne's  lip  still  trembled  with  a  smile  sup- 
pressed, but  it  seemed  necessary  to  rescue  the 
conversation  from  its  pleasant  vagueness. 

"  What  do  you  call  the  goal  of  the  fortu- 
nate ?  "  she  asked. 

Slade  thought  a  moment.     Then : 

"  The  goal  where  I  now  look  for  fortune," 
he  affirmed,  "  lies  in  the  line  of  a  copper- 
furnace.  I  am  interested  in  a  furnace  for 
the  smelting  of  copper." 

For  an  instant,  Anne  was  slightly  dis- 
appointed. Her  pleasure  in  this  discovery 
was  but  secondary  to  that  she  had  found 
in  the  vagueness  of  less  practical  senti- 
ments. She  would  rather  he  had  placed 
his  sight  upon  a  more  ideal  region,  where 
wealth,  in  part  at  least,  consisted  in  fond 
relations,  in  affections  and  devotions,  in 
mutual  accord. 

"  One  might  think,"  she  said,  "  that  fort- 
une meant  only  so  many  hundred  thousand 
doUars." 

Slade's  smile  deepened. 

"  One  gets  in  the  habit  of  so  regarding 
it,"  he  returned,  accepting  her  figures  and 
her  reproof.  "  It  is  the  vulgarity  of  trade, 
— the  low  tone  of  the  commercial  mind. 
One  can't  in  a  moment  get  one's  thoughts 
out  of  their  usual  sordid  channels.  What 
would  you  have  it  mean  ?  Where  is  your 
goal  fixed  ?  " 

"It  isn't  fixed,"  Anne  said,  wondering  if 
she  still  might  make  that  assertion. 

"It  is  better  to  fix  it  almost  anywhere 
than  not  to  fix  it  at  all.  Having  reached 
one  stake,  one  may  drive  another.  I  con- 
fess not  to  have  placed  my  aim  as  higjb 
as  it  might  be,"  he  contmued.  **It  is 
my  regret  that  at  the  time  I  should  have 
done  so  I  was  not  preparing  mysdf  for 
any  great  r61e.  The  variety  of  interesis 
in  which  I  indulged  in  those  days  formed 
only  a  nosegay." 

What  are  they  now  ?"  she  intermpted. 
A  bundle  of  papers,  smelling  of  stil^ 
tobacco." 
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You  might  purchase  new  nosegays  with 
them,"  she  suggested,  realizing  her  fondest 
conversational  dream. 

"  That  might  depend  upon  their  values." 

"  Where  is  this  copper-furnace  ?  "  she  in- 
quired, shortly. 

"  Which  one  ?  "  said  Slade.  **  There  is 
one  in  Wisconsin,  for  instance.  We  are 
working  it  up." 

"  In  Wisconsin  ! " 

There  was  something  in  the  mention  of 
Wisconsin,  and  in  this  mercantile  and  enter- 
prising spirit,  not  wholly  in  keeping  with  the 
apartments  she  had  fitted  up  for  him.  Those 
apartments  belonged  to  a  man  of  leisure  and 
habitual  wealth,  and  it  disturbed  her  a  little 
to  find  their  occupant  a  person  of  more  rest- 
less spirit  and  precarious  fortune.  But,  una- 
ble and  unwilling  to  change  him,  she  slightly 
modified  the  rooms  to  suit  him.  She  re- 
moved a  few  of  the  books  and  took  down 
the  rarest  pictures ;  she  faded  the  furniture, 
pushed  back  the  curtains,  and  here  and 
there  upon  the  red  wall  she  discovered  a 
fleck  of  plaster.  Upon  the  table,  instead 
of  hric-h'brcu^  she  put  the  New  York 
«  Herald  "  and  Leadville  "  Weekly  Chroni- 
cle," clippings  announcing  sheriffs'  sales, 
and  files  of  papers  with  proper  names  and 
large  amounts  written  in  pencil  across  one 
end.  Anne's  mind  contained  few  models, 
but  these  she  varied  to  suit  all  known  condi- 
tions, and  with  this  modified  environment 
she  liked  Slade  none  the  less. 

Even  here,  however,  he  did  not  long 
remain.  It  was  as  if  he  rose,  put  on  his 
hat,  and  deliberately  sought  more  common 
quarters. 

"  I  go  out  there  occasionaUy,"  he  said, 
"  to  see  how  things  are  getting  on.  I'm  on 
the  go  a  good  deal,  first  and  last." 

He  volunteered  no  further  information, 
and,  speaking  of  the  West,  she  asked  if  he 
was  related  to  the  Slades  of  Chicago. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  he  answered,  and 
he  smilingly  added, ''  I  trust  that,  for  all  that, 
they  are  very  respectable  people." 

"  I  don't  know  them,"  she  replied ;  '*  I 
have  only  heard  of  them  ;  but  they  are  more 
than  very  respectable.  They  are  said  to  be 
quite  the  best." 

"  Perhaps  I  should  have  attached  myself," 
be  continued.  '^  The  persistent  seeker  can 
generally  find  a  chain  to  connect  him  with 
namesakes  who  are  quite  the  best.  Where 
did  they  go  from  ?  You  will  have  to  help 
me  out'* 

''  I  am  afraid  I  can't.  I  don't  know  much 
about  them." 


"  Afraid  I "  he  repeated,  still  amiably 
smiling.  ''  What  you  Philadelphians  like  is 
to  have  your  opinions  of  people  confirmed 
by  their  fathers  and  uncles  and  brothers. 
You  even  want  some  relatives  in  the  West 
for  collaterals.  What  would  you  do  with  a 
man  who  had  none  of  these  sureties  ?  " 

And,  in  case  such  an  one  might  possibly 
be  before  her,  she  said  she  thought  she 
could  in  time  believe  in  him. 

"  In  time !     How  long  a  time  ?  " 

"  In  a  littie  while." 

Slade  revolved  this  assurance  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  told  her  she  was  generous  for  a 
Philadelphian.  Every  city  was  accredited 
with  some  weakness,  and  he  was  speaking 
on  the  basis  of  a  reputation  that  her  birth- 
place had.  He  knew  nothing  about  it  him- 
self. 

**  Possibly,"  he  continued,  "  still  more 
stress  is  laid  upon  family  connections  in  the 
town  where  I  was  bom.  Baltimoreans  stick 
to  their  relatives,  to  their  old  associations, 
their  old  houses,  old  habits,  and  old  morals, 
even  after  the  rats  get  into  them.  You  can't 
very  well  do  more  than  that." 

"  We  can  keep  out  the  rats,"  she  sug- 
gested. 

"  For  a  time,"  he  granted,  "  but  they  will 
get  in.  Every  family  should  have  a  change 
every  few  generations.  It  needs  new  blood, 
new  impulses,  new  surroundings ; — it  needs 
to  take  a  new  direction." 

He  suggested  the  prejudices,  the  inertia, 
the  timidity,  the  narrowness  of  view  and 
sympathy  which  beset  families  of  fortune 
when  once  they  began  taking  their  ease; 
and  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  their 
mixing  actively  in  business  and  social  affairs, 
using  their  leisure  and  surplus  capital  in 
ways  of  equal  benefit  to  themselves  and 
those  poorer  mortals  not  so  far  advanced  in 
a  worldly  way.  He  touched  upon  the 
fatigues  of  the  average  person  of  wealth  in 
search  of  sensation;  the  rarity  of  the  person 
who  could  profit  by  leisure  and  seclusion ; 
the  superior  pleasure  derived  from  posses- 
sions won  by  one's  personal  qualities;  and 
the  frequent  desirability,  for  progress  and 
happiness,  of  a  desertion  of  home  roofs.  It 
was  well,  he  thought,  that  blood  should  be 
thicker  than  water,  but  thickness  of  blood 
could  be  shown  in  more  ways  than  one, 
and  it  did  not  often  happen  that  ties  of 
relationship  were  sundered  by  a  little  whole- 
some self-assertion,  particularly  if  followed 
by  success.  For  his  part,  he  went  on  to  say, 
he  wasn't  (as  he  would  like  to  be)  one  of 
those  men  who  could  use  a  sedentary  lei&us& 
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for  high  intellectual  objects,  and  he  hadn't 
much  of  an  opinion  of  those  who  used  it  for 
small  and  driveling  purposes.  Under  all 
circumstances,  he  would  personally  prefer 
contact  with  the  crowd,  the  excitement  of 
business  and  a  life  of  activity. 

It  was  here  that  he  seemed  to  escape  al- 
most entirely  from  the  rooms  in  Indian  red, 
and  to  establish  himself  in  some  office, — 
probably  in  a  great,  noisy  building  with 
belching  chimneys  and  dingy  windows, 
whose  interior  was  wholly  unknown  to 
her.  His  home  seemed  yet  to  be  made,  his 
curtains  to  be  chosen,  the  tints  of  his  walls 
to  be  selected  by  a  fastidious  eye,  his  furni- 
ture to  be  purchased,  his  conservatory  to  be 
filled,  his  china  to  be  ordered  from  original 
designs,  his  crystal  chandeliers  to  be  lighted, 
and  his  hospitality  to  be  tendered  to  Eng- 
lishmen like  Barney ; — and  the  thought  of 
these  details  stirred  her  as  the  contemplation 
of  large  future  transactions  stirred  her  com- 
panion. 

"  Old  families,"  Slade  said,  "  get  into  ruts, 
merging  the  individual  in  their  traditions. 
They  know  one  set  of  people,  one  method 
of  thinking,  one  set  of  possibilities.  They 
get  drowsy  and  apathetic, — slaves  to  their 
habits; — they  need  new  social  elements 
quite  as  much  as  new  social  elements  need 
them." 

And  Httle  Miss  Rittenhouse  felt  that  he 
was  touching  with  one  hand  tlie  trials  of  her 
own  existence,  while  with  the  other  he  re- 
motely pointed  out  a  remedy.  She  would 
not  be  too  quick  to  see  it. 

"  New  directions,"  she  observed,  "are  not 
so  easy  to  find  or  follow." 

"The  difficulty,"  he  declared,  "  is  to  find 
the  strength  to  follow  them  when  they  are 
pointed  out." 

This  was  quite  the  strongest  talk  that  had 
ever  been  addressed  to  her,  and  it  seemed 
to  reach  her  from  a  distance,  through  the 
lapping  of  the  waves  and  the  confusion  in 
her  temples.  It  was  almost  too  strong  for 
her,  producing  great  vivacity  within  if  not 
without;  and  she  felt  that  rising  of  social  ex- 
citement to  the  brain  which  occasionally 
transforms  even  the  most  prosaic  woman  into 
one  of  lively  fancy,  if  not  into  that  animated 
and  beaming  thing  known  as  a  coquette. 
She  could  almost  have  exclaimed  that  she 
would  find  the  strength  if  the  direction  were 
made  clear. 

But  before  she  could  grasp  this  speech, 
a  small  cannon  near  the  establishment  of 
A.  Riggoletti  fired  a  salute  to  a  party  ap- 
proaching from  a  yacht — partly  by  way  of 


welcome  and  partly  as  a  bid  for  their  pat- 
ronage. 

Anne  started,  the  sand  felling  from  her 
hour-glass,  and  Slade  rose  to  his  feet. 

"You  haven't  bathed,"  he  said,  "but 
suppose  we  go  over  to  Riggoletti's.  Wc 
can  get  a  seat  there  by  this  time." 

Anne  rose,  too,  and  looked  over  to  the 
establishment  where  complicated  beverages 
helped  to  preserve  tiie  constitutions  of  the 
bathers  exposed  to  the  chill  of  the  sea.  On 
the  veranda,  which  had  been  crowded,  there 
appeared  a  number  of  vacant  tables,  and  on 
a  small  balcony  above  sat  Barney,  drinking 
something  in  solitary  state.  Anne  had 
never  been  among  the  crowds  who  had 
patronized  this  veranda,  though  she  had 
occasionally  stopped  in  an  anteroom  for 
the  purchase  of  marsh-mallows.  Indeed, 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  a 
visit  to  the  region  beyond,  even  for  an  ice, 
as  an  extreme  liberty  to  take  with  one's 
sense  of  discretion.  But  her  sense  of  dis- 
cretion seemed  to  slumber  as  Slade  directed 
their  steps  in  that  direction,  holding  above 
them  his  light  umbrella,  which  she  now 
confused  with  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

As  they  crossed  the  intervening  sands,  he 
commented  briefly  upon  his  friend. 

"  Barney  is  not  feeling  first-rate,"  he  said. 
"  Poor  fellow,  he  is  a  little  down." 

And,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  that  gen- 
tleman on  the  balcony  indicated  anything 
but  buoyancy  of  spirits.  His  gaze  was  upon 
a  blank  horizon,  as  he  twirled  the  contents 
of  his  glass. 

"  He  is  from  Swansea,  South  Wales," 
Slade  went  on,  "  where  they  are  connected 
with  the  smelting- works.  He  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  business,  I  may  say,  and 
is  a  judge  of  ores.  They  get  their  ores 
from  Australia.  His  father  would  like  to 
start  him  over  here,  and  backs  him  for  large 
amounts;  but  he  has  only  recently  come 
over — just  last  year — and  hasn't  got  hold 
of  anything  considerable.  He  was  with  me 
out  in  Wisconsin.",. 

The  narrative  was  interrupted  by  their 
entrance  to  Riggoletti's,  where  Miss  Ritten- 
house followed  the  prepossessing  back  of 
her  friend  past  the  marsh-mallow  counter, 
through  a  shady  room  filled  with  tables, 
and  out  upon  the  dubious  piazza  where  so 
much  merriment  went  on. 

The  young  lady  whom  Anne  had  bcfoft 
observed  as  a  center  of  it  was  again  there, 
surrounded  by  three  or  four  gentlemen,  ^ 
of  whom  were  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  sat 
I  with  their  bodies  variously  bent  in  ha  diitc* 
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tion.  They  were  having  the  best  time  in 
the  world.  One  of  the  men  she  called 
Captain  Fithian.  That  end  of  the  piazza 
was  quite  given  up  to  them,  and,  as  Slade 
passed,  they  exchanged  bows.  Anne 
slightly  blushed  as  the  three  men  looked  at 
her,  and  fixing  her  eyes  again  upon  her 
friend's  back,  followed  him  to  a  table  some- 
what removed,  where  he  seated  her  with 
her  back  to  the  party,  who  soon  after  left, 

A  stoutish,  blonde  young  woman,  with  a 
long  apron,  took  Slade's  order,  and  was 
returning  with  her  waiter  when  Barney  also 
appeared.    Slade  rose  and  motioned  to  him. 

"  rd  like  to  introduce  him,"  he  said. 

Barney,  however,  evinced  no  alacrity  in 
coming  forward.  He  even  showed  signs 
of  moving  off,  and  allowed  his  friend  to 
traverse  the  whole  of  the  dividing  distance. 
Their  conversation  was  not  audible,  but  its 
length  indicated  no  quick  responsiveness  on 
the  Englishman's  side.  Anne  looked  away, 
and  soon  after  Slade  returned,  holding  the 
Englishman  by  the  lapel  of  his  coat. 

He  was  a  large,  sleek  fellow  of  perhaps 
twenty-six  years.  He  looked  as  if  none 
too  long  since  from  pasture,  and  as  if  the 
father  who  backed  him  for  large  amounts 
might  be  the  victim  of  parental  prejudice. 
"  He  doesn't  carry  himself  well,"  Slade  had 
said  of  him ;  ''  and  his  thumbs  are  tiuned 
the  wrong  way.  He  doesn't  make  the 
most  of  himself!"  His  complexion  was 
florid,  his  step  slow,  his  manner  simple,  and 
his  expression  sincere.  He  pushed  back 
his  hat  as  he  took  his  seat,  and  passed  his 
handkerchief  across  a  brow  which  he  en- 
deavored to  smooth.  Such  megrims,  how- 
ever, as  had  possessed  him  were  not  at  once 
dispelled;  and,  in  spite  of  Slade's  efforts, 
Anne  shared  in  his  constraint. 

For  a  few  moments  she  felt  a  little  queer, 
as  she  sipped  her  ice  between  these  two 
strange  gentlemen, — the  one  large,  warm, 
distrait;  the  other  cool  and  im[)erturbable. 
Before  her,  in  a  comer  of  the  piazza,  sat  a 
man  in  a  cap,  with  his  chair  tipped  back 
against  the  railing  of  the  lattice.  He  had 
an  artist's  block  in  his  hand,  and  was  sketch- 
ing some  beflounced  city  children  who,  with 
large  wooden  spoons,  were  digging  wells  in 
the  sand,  depositing  the  surplus  earth  in 
small  wooden  buckets.  Some  ragged  indi- 
genous infants  were  assisting  their  labors 
with  lively  and  envious  interest,  and  when 
the  artist  moved  away,  Slade  distributed  a 
few  ten-cent  pieces  among  these  little 
natives,  sending  them  off  for  buckets  and 
spoons   of  their  own,  thus  establishing  a 


rival  well-system  in  which  the  industry  of 
the  lower  classes  competed  with  the  efforts 
of  an  arrogant  aristocracy. 

The  situation  was  quite  the  most  Bohe- 
mian in  which  Anne  had  ever  found  herself, 
but  when  she  contemplated  her  small  per- 
son surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  gentlemen, 
at  a  place  where  there  was  such  a  dearth  of 
that  commodity,  the  position  was  not  with- 
out its  charm ;  and  it  was  not  until  sHght 
gurgling  sounds  rose  through  the  straws  by 
whose  aid  her  companions  consumed  their 
refreshment,  that  it  finally  occurred  to  her 
that  she  must  go.  The  hour  for  her  two- 
o'clock  dinner  was  found  to  be  pressing, 
and  Slade  disappeared  to  hasten  the  move- 
ments of  their  attendant,  leaving  her  alone 
with  Barney.  As  she  had  predicted,  she  did 
not  get  on  with  him  very  well,  and  revert- 
ing to  the  manners  of  one  newly  presented, 
she  asked,  somewhat  stiffly,  if  he  had  spent 
much  time  in  Baltimore. 

On  the  contrary,  he  had  been  there  very 
little.  He  had  been  with  Slade  a  good  deal 
in  Wisconsin. 

"  He  is  connected  in  some  way  with  some 
copper- works,"  said  Anne,  vaguely. 

"  Did  he  tell  you  that  ? "  said  Barney, 
and  he  laughed  shghtly,  in  what  seemed  to 
Anne  a  meaningless  fashion.  '*  Well,  so  he 
is,"  he  added,  as  Slade  returned. 

"  I  think  I'll  drive  up,"  said  the  girl,  when 
they  emerged  again  in  the  street,  and  under 
the  pretext  of  uishing  to  shop  on  her  way, 
she  entered  alone  one  of  the  beach  equi- 
pages. 

The  gentlemen  returned  to  the  piazza. 


IV. 


This  fair  day  was  followed  by  a  prolonged 
storm.  The  steady  rain-drops  roughened 
the  ocean  and  the  pools  in  the  street.  The 
murky  atmosphere  closed  them  in  on  every 
side,  and  only  now  and  then  revealed  the 
dirty  canvas  of  some  chance  vessel  close 
to  shore.  The  carriages  rolled  by  with 
tightly  buttoned  curtains,  drawn  by  dreary 
quadrupeds  shrouded  in  rubber  cloth.  The 
piazzas  were  deserted,  the  few  pedestrians 
who  ventured  out  hid  their  heads  under  low 
umbrellas,  and  all  the  gay,  cheap  panorama 
which  had  rolled  and  unrolled  the  night  and 
day  long  by  the  margin  of  the  sea  was  folded 
away  in  the  cheerless  hotels. 

Anne's  eye  grew  alert  and  furtive  in  its 
search  for  a  glimpse  of  Slade,  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  third  afternoon^  it  ^^hi 
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suddenly  brilliant,  as  she  saw  him,  with  his 
umbrella  over  his  shoulder,  coming  up  the 
walk. 

Arranging  with  trembling  hands  her  toi- 
let, she  found  her  way  along  the  hall,  past 
the  curtained  door-ways,  whose  chintz  hang- 
ings swayed  to  and  fro,  and  down  the  wide, 
uncarpeted  stair-way,  which  also  seemed  to 
sway  to  and  fro ;  assuming,  as  she  went,  an 
air  of  going  to  meet  nothing  in  particular. 
What  she  might  by  chance  have  encountered 
was  not  near  the  ofhce-desk,  nor  in  the  larg- 
est and  mustiest  of  the  parlors,  nor  in  the 
ball-room ;  but,  entering  a  small  reception- 
room  between  the  two,  she  saw  him  stand- 
ing near  the  window,  with  his  hand  on  the 
back  of  a  chair  which  he  was  about  to 
occupy.  He  had  a  carnation  in  his  button- 
hole. She  went  forward,  borne  by  a  current 
distinct  from  the  common  provisions  for 
locomotion,  when  she  observed  that  he  was 
not  alone.  He  was  apparently  the  guest  of 
a  lady,  who,  seated  on  the  sofa,  looked  at 
Anne  with  inquiring  eyes.  She  inquired 
into  the  nature  of  the  interruption,  and 
Slade's  own  gaze  seemed  to  say  that  her 
presence  at  that  moment  was  unexpected. 
He  took  the  hand  she  had  extended  with  a 
mechanical  grasp,  while  the  stranger  looked 
on,  and  the  loose  springs  of  her  sofa  made 
a  slight  clanking  noise.  In  a  breath,  Anne 
asked  after  his  welfare,  and,  murmuring 
something  about  looking  somewhere  for 
somebody,  summoned  a  smile  and  passed 
on  through  the  room  with  greater  haste  than 
she  had  entered.  Outside,  her  haste  contin- 
ued, and  she  rushed  through  the  parlor, 
through  the  hall, — where  her  mother  sat, 
with  a  group  of  embroidering  friends, — up 
the  swinging  stairs,  past  the  swaying  curtains, 
till  her  progress  was  checked  by  the  height 
between  her  window  and  the  lawn. 

Presently,  as  she  stood  there,  she  grew 
calmer.  She  recalled  the  looks  of  the  lady 
in  conference  with  Slade, — ^her  mourning 
garments,  her  no  less  than  thirty-six  years, 
her  appearance  of  amiable  gentility, — and 
she  toally  made  out  that  this  was  the  per- 
son whom  he  had  long  been  expecting; 
whom  her  mother  had  declared  would  never 
arrive ;  and  who,  now  she  was  here,  was  to 
illumine  his  station  and  instate  him  in  favor. 
She  repented  her  haste  in  going  down  be- 
fore he  had  sent  his  card,  and  reproached 
him  faintly  for  his  subservience  to  discre- 
tion ;  then  wished  more  than  ever  to  see 
him,  and  ended  by  smiling  ^intly  down  the 
vista  of  the  future. 

The  last  few  days  had  wrought  a  great 


change  in  Anne  Rittenhousey  though  its  out- 
ward signs  were  slight.  She  massed  more 
lace  than  ever  about  her  throat,  and  arranged 
her  hair  in  looser  braids.  Her  face  was 
less  inanimate,  her  eyes  less  shady,  and  she 
felt  she  was  learning  the  first  words  of  the 
only  language  worth  while  to  speak. 

If  there  was  anything  which  retarded  these 
words,  it  was  the  too  great  circumspection 
on  the  part  of  Slade.  The  beach  stretched 
away  into  an  opportunity  whose  extent  she 
had  measured  in  the  company  of  young 
Corbin ;  and  the  days  stretched  away  into 
evenings  whose  extent  she  had  not  fuUj 
measured  in  the  company  of  ajiy  one ;  aod 
she  was  occasionally  conscious  that,  widi 
some  persuasion,  she  might  experiment  for 
a  short  distance  along  both  these  lines,  if 
her  friend,  with  his  superior  prudence,  would 
not  restrict  her  to  ordinary  times  and  chances 
of  meeting. 

As  she  stood  at  her  window,  again  watch- 
ing and  waiting,  she  saw  him  depart,  but 
felt  that  the  train  had  been  laid  which 
would  bring  him  freely  and  frequently 
back. 

It  was  that  fact  which  made  her  less 
guarded  when  her  mother  soon  after  men- 
tioned the  subject. 

*'  That  Mr.  Slade  seems  at  last  to  have 
found  a  person  who  knows  him,"  the  lady 
observed.  *'He  made  a  call  here  this 
afternoon  upon  some  one  who  received 
him;  a  stranger.  She  signs  herself  from 
Richmond,  I  am  told." 

"  Then,  if  you  want  to,  you  can  learn  aO 
about  him,"  replied  Anne. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  want  to.  I  knov 
all  I  care  to  already." 

"  So  do  I,"  the  girl  asserted. 

And,  indeed,  the  idea  of  asking  prying 
questions  regarding  him  had  become  repug- 
nant to  her. 

"  You  haven't  been  taking  any  more  k)ng 
walks  with  him,  I  trust  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Anne,  "  1  haven't" 

Which  was  very  true. 

Mrs.  Rittenhouse  looked  at  her  child 
again,  more  closely. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  "  she  in- 
quired. 

Anne  hesitated,  flushing  to  the  roots  of 
her  hair.     Then : 

"  I  have  seen  him  twice,"  she  declared: 
and  as  if  to  take  advantage  of  her  sudden 
powers  of  confession,  she  went  rapidly  on: 
'*  I  have  seen  him  at  the  beach,  and  I  hive 
had  a  long  talk  with  him.  I  like  hioB  voj 
much,  but  there  is  alv^ays  that  feefing  ^i^ 
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it  as  if  there  was  something  in  the  way.  I 
think  you  ought  to  receive  him,  to  invite 
him,  to  try  to  know  him,  to  give  him  a 
chance,  and  not  make  him  act,  and  me, 
too,  as  if  there  was  something  doubtful 
about  it.  I  am  sure  he  feels  that  he  ought 
not  to  see  me  if  he  can't  see  you.  He 
knows  how  you  look  upon  him,  and  if  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  you  wont  like 
him,  he  isn't  going  to  thrust  his  society  upon 
you.  He  has  too  much  pride ;  he  will  let 
you  alone.  He  would  like  to  let  me  alone, 
too,  but  he  can't  exactly.  He  keeps  coming 
back." 

She  paused  a  moment,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  her  mother's  face  drove  her  on 
again. 

"  I  like  the  men  best  who  are  trying  to 
get  on.  They  have  more  energy;  they 
know  what  to  do  in  emergencies ;  they  are 
more  interesting.  They  take  people  for 
what  they  are,  and  they  find  them  better 
than  we  do.  We  don't  find  anybody  who 
is  just  right.  It  is  because  we  look  down, 
and  they  look  up,  or  else  they  just  look 
around.  They  are  all  trying  to  get  on 
together,  and  are  not  afraid  to  help  one 
another.  We  are  afraid,  somehow,  though 
dear  knows  what  we  have  that  they  need 
want.  Whatever  we  have,  we  don't  use  it. 
We  stand  off  and  keep  it." 

"  Are  these  Mr.  Slade's  sentiments  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Rittenhouse. 

"  I  don't  know  what  his  sentiments  are. 
He  has  never  told  me  what  he  thinks  of  us. 
I  know  what  I  think  of  him.  I  think  he 
pities  us  on  account  of  the  way  we  take 
things.  It  helps  him  to  stand  the  way  we 
take  him.  He  smiles  at  us  on  account  of 
our  exclusiveness  and  our  uselessness.  He 
thinks  the  rats  have  got  into  us !  He  be- 
lieves in  every  one  making  the  most  of  him- 
self, and  making  his  own  position  and 
fortune.  He  is  very  liberal  about  those 
things.  He  is  connected  with  some  copper- 
works." 

**  Oh,  Anne  Rittenhouse !  "  exclaimed  her 
mother. 

She  had  been  looking  at  her  daughter 
with  astonishment  and  incredulity,  first  at 
her  dereliction,  then  at  her  extraordinary 
and  interesting  outburst,  then  at  her  escape 
into  independent  womanhood. 

"  He  had  heard  of  us,"  the  girl  went  on, 
**  and  he  thought  he  would  like  to  meet  us. 
Then  Mr.  Corbin  introduced  him,  and  we 
had  that  lovely  afternoon.  It  has  never 
been  quite  the  same  since.  I  don't  know 
how  you  treated  him,  but  I  know  it  has 


made  a  difference.  There  has  been  some- 
thing in  the  way." 

'*  Suppose  we  say  that  he  is  afraid  of  me ; 
that  he  thinks  I  will  find  him  out,"  suggested 
the  lady,  dryly. 

"  Find  him  out,  then,"  cried  Anne;  "  why 
don't  you  ?  " 

'*  So  I  am.  I  am  finding  out  that  he  has 
been  having  clandestine  meetings  with  you." 

'*  I  am  not  afraid  to  meet  him.  It  is  he 
who  is  afraid  to  meet  me.  He  is  afraid 
of  doing  what  he  ought  not.  I  haven't 
had  meetings  with  him.  We  don't  appoint 
them,  but  when  they  have  happened  it  has 
happened,  too,  that  nobody  knew  much 
about  them.  They  are  not  clandestine,  and 
yet  again  they  are.  I  think  he  feels  that 
they  have  to  be,  while  he  doesn't  wish  it,  and 
wont  acknowledge  that  they  are.  It  bores 
him.  It  insults  him.  I  think  he  means 
now  that  we  must  either  take  him  up  or 
drop  him ;  he  wants  it  understood  that  he 
isn't  a  man  to  do  things  in  an  underhand 
way.  He  is  going  to  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  him  up.  There  is  no  objection 
to  it  really,  except  that  you  think  there  is. 
No  one  ever  treated  me  with  more  respect 
than  he  does.  He  isn't  formal,  but  neither 
is  he  the  least  presuming.  You  suspect 
everything  in  those  you  don't  know,  and 
pardon  everything  in  those  you  do.  Every- 
thing is  suspicious  if  one  thinks  so.  He  is 
more  than  all  right.  He  is  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  other  men  I  know." 

**  It  is  very  interesting,"  returned  Mrs. 
Rittenhouse,  still  with  curious  eyes  and  a 
very  little  smile ;  "  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  all 
that  you  say,  and  more ;  but  that  does  not 
prevent  his  being  all  that  I  suspect.  It 
rather  helps  it.  It  accords  with  his  appear- 
ance, with  his  big  nose,  his  rich  color,  his 
freedom.  Even  his  affectation  of  propriety 
would  deceive  nobody  but  you,  considering 
the  remote  point  at  which  it  begins.  I  have 
no  doubt  his  manner  is  very  respectful,  since 
you  say  so;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  while 
rating  himself  at  his  full  value,  he  is  conscious 
of  differences  that  make  it  difficult  for  him 
to  go  very  far.  He  knows  his  disadvantages 
better  than  any  of  us,  but  he  sees  you  occa- 
sionally in  spite  of  them,  it  seems ;  and  on 
those  occasions  it  is  safe  to  say  he  does  not 
omit  to  make  himself  as  brilliant  as  possible, 
— very  brilliant,  we  will  suppose.  It  is  sad 
that  these  occasions  should  be  few,  and  that 
they  should  all  be  accidentally  secret.  No 
doubt  he  is  honorable,  according  to  his 
sense,  but  it  wouldn't  astonish  him  if  some 
day  proofs  were  given  him  t\:^\.  \3ci<^\i^\f^v- 
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ness  of  the  young  lady  was  irrevocably  in- 
volved. When  that  time  comes,  he  will  be 
equally  honorable.  He  will  repair  his 
thoughtlessness  by  offering  his  not  very 
attractive  person,  his  commercial  interests, 
his  newspaper  knowledge,  and  other  valua- 
bles, perhaps,  not  yet  brought  to  light.  It 
is  this  proof  that  you  are  already  desiring  to 
give  him,  probably  before  he  is  prepared  for 
it.  You  are  too  hasty ;  you  should  have  had 
him  advise  you.  If  you  are  generous,  and 
Mr.  Slade  has  no  ready  excuse,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  you  to  let  your  father, 
when  he  comes,  have  the  benefit  of  his  con- 
versational powers  some  afternoon.  He 
might  help  you  in  forming  a  judgment." 

"  I  am  not  forming  a  judgment,"  said 
Anne,  with  another  effort  at  self-suppression, 
"  and  I  don't  want  any  help.  I  have 
formed  it  already,  without  help  from  any- 
body." 

"  He  may  render  you  a  greater  service, 
then,  in  revising  your  opinions.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  we  should  go  home  with  him, 
— with  your  father; — or  if  not  there,  we 
may  go  some  place  else.  I  don't  think  he 
will  stay  long  here." 

And  she  looked  around  her  little  chamber, 
full  of  pine  furniture  and  trunks,  as  if  meas- 
uring the  first  impressions  which  might 
strike  a  large  capitalist.  One  of  the  chief 
satisfactions  which  Mrs.  Rittenhouse  enjoyed 
at  home  was  derived  from  the  survey  of  her 
various  apartments,  which  resembled  those 
of  a  grand  hotel. 

"It  is  hard  enough  for  us,"  she  said;  " it 
will  be  impossible  for  him." 

The  social  brilliancy  supposed  to  pertain 
to  a  watering-place  was  represented  on  the 
floor  below  by  a  number  of  children  scamper- 
ing through  the  halls,  followed  by  pugs  which 
were  declared  cheap  at  three  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  by  a  small  roomful  of  gentlewomen  of 
quiet  ages,  with  their  heads  bowed  over  pale 
worsteds ;  and  by  a  party  of  ladies  in  the 
parlor,  gathered  about  a  center- table  bestrewn 
with  letters  printed  on  bits  of  yellow  paste- 
board. It  was  near  this  group  that  Anne 
and  her  mother  stopped,  on  their  final  de- 
scent from  the  little  chamber,  and  where 
they  tarried  to  observe  the  game  of  forming 
words  from  those  materials.  There  was  no 
word  yet  formed  of  more  than  three  letters ; 
but  the  luster  of  the  lamps  overhead  was 
reflected  from  the  many  facets  of  the  shining 
stones  adorning  the  hands  outspread  upon 
the  table. 

Presently  Mrs.  Rittenhouse,  seeing  a  word, 
sat  down,  and  Anne  turned  away,  casting 


her  eyes  over  the  sofas  ranged  around  the 
room,  where  lingered  a  few  solitary  tran- 
sients. Between  these  and  the  players,  who 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  house,  there  was 
a  wide  vacant  space ;  and  in  this  space,  near 
the  outskirts  of  the  solid  central  body,  sat 
the  lady  who  had  enjoyed  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Slade  in  the  afternoon.  She  was  quite  alone, 
but,  unlike  the  other  strangers,  seemed  to 
suffer  from  no  sense  of  unfamiliarity  with 
the  ruling  spirits  who  gave  the  house  its 
tone.  She  had  drawn  her  chair  within  the 
circle  of  light  falling  from  the  chandelier, 
yet  found  the  illumination  still  insufllicieDt 
for  the  octavo  volume  between  whose  pages 
she  held  a  finger.  She  was  inconspicuous 
yet  agreeable  in  appearance,  and  the  mourn- 
ing which  rested  so  solemnly  within  the 
folds  of  crape  upon  her  dress  was  not  deeply 
depicted  upon  her  face. 

The  Philadelphians  who  chanced  to  come 
in  and  linger  about  the  players  all  observed 
her,  and  to  one  of  these,  a  little  girl  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  she  kindly  spoke,  taking  her  hand 
This  littie  girl  drew  back,  but  a  much  young- 
er sister,  seeing  the    advance,  ran  up  and 
leaned  over  the  lady's  knee.     To  this  chiM 
she  also  spoke,  as  to  the  mother  who  led 
her  away,  and  within  the  hour  that  Anne 
observed  her  she  had  begun  a  slight  initi- 
atory intercourse  with  several  persons,  who 
answered  briefly,  but  with  respect     One  of 
these,  a  cordial  New-Yorker,  soon  went  so 
far  as  to  exchange  views  with  her  on  the 
merits  of  the  place,  and  to  observe  that 
there  was  no  hotel-life  in  Newport.    Anne 
regarded  her   with   an    interest  which  the 
stranger  did  not  seem   to  return ;   but  the 
young   girl's   attention    to   any  object  was 
confused  by  thoughts  which  led  her,  with 
recurring  impulse,  firom  a  point  in  the  hall 
to  the  piazza  steps.     The  point  in  the  hall 
was  a  small  sheet  of  paper  tacked  on  the 
wall,  bearing   a   general   invitation  to  the 
guests  of  the  house  to  a  ball  the  following 
night   at   the    hotel  which   Mr.  Slade  had 
chosen  for  its  broader  basis ;  and  the  attrac- 
tion on  the  piazza  was  the  occasional  um- 
brella which  passed  under  the  lamp-post 

The  rain  was  ceasing,  as  if  absorbed  br 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  few  lights  to  be 
seen  were  more  murky  and  dim  than  the 
points  as  yet  known  of  Blade's  histoiy.  -^ 
low  murmur  came  from  the  sullen  ocean, 
and  the  fog  everywhere  was  more  dense 
than  that  which  obscured  Anne's  mental 
view.  As  she  wandered  restlessly  about, 
amid  this  general  dampness  and  depression, 
an  umbrella  turned  in  at  the  gate,  and,  not 
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to  be  again  too  forward,  she  retreated  to  her 
room. 

Nothing  disturbed  her  there,  however,  and 
as  her  seclusion  grew  insupportable,  she 
returned  once  more  to  the  piazza  below. 
Large,  slow  drops  fell  from  the  piazza  roof, 
and  a  slight,  sweet  odor  came  with  the 
light  which  fell  in  lines  between  the  slats 
of  the  blinds.  Voices  also  came  from  the 
same  quarter— one  advising  resignation,  the 
other  gloomy  and  rebellious ;  and,  not  to  be 
surprised  by  any  persons  who  might  be  in 
the  baU-room,  Anne  moved  on.  She  visited 
once  more  the  invitation  on  the  wall,  and 
the  game,  where  her  mother  still  selected 
small  yellow  letters  with  an  emblazoned 
finger.  The  lady  in  mourning  was  no  longer 
there ;  neither  was  she  among  those  of  quiet 
ages  who,  over  their  worsted,  mentioned  to 
one  another  the  quality  of  their  various  pos- 
sessions at  home ;  but  she  met  her  unexpect- 
edly, coming  from  the  ball-room  near  the 
end  of  the  side-hall.  She  was  sniffing  a 
bunch  of  carnations.     Barney  was  with  her. 

With  a  slight  recognition,  Anne  passed  on, 
and  traversing  again  with  slow  steps  the 
two  lengths  of  the  piazza,  while  they,  with 
steps  equally  slow,  traversed  the  two  halls, 
she  met  them  once  more  at  the  front 
entrance.  Barney  then,  rather  awkwardly, 
introduced  them.  He  was  standing  on  one 
foot  and  supplying  the  support  of  the  other 
with  a  curious  stout  cane. 

"  Mrs.  Hine,"  he  said,  "is  from  Richmond, 
and  will  be  at  your  house  for  a  few  days,'' 
and  abruptly  took  his  leave. 

But  the  lady  by  no  means  required  further 
assistance.  She  was  amply  able,  from  any 
given  starting-point,  to  range  through  those 
anterooms  to  one's  acquaintance  which  are 
kept  for  the  reception  of  formal  callers; 
and,  indeed,  she  circulated  among  them 
with  an  ease  which  seemed  to  honor  the 
person  whom  she  visited.  She  was  even 
capable,  here  and  there,  of  brushing  the 
doors  leading  into  inner  sanctuaries,  and, 
owing  to  her  sympathetic  manner,  was 
frequently  admitted  into  friendly  and  confi- 
dential interiors.  It  was  intimated  by  some 
that  there  was  more  pleasure  in  taking  her 
into  one's  confidence  than  was  derived  from 
the  return  visits,  but  if  she  kept  many  of 
her  sanctuaries  closed,  she  certainly  had 
saloons  unusually  commodious.  She  took 
Anne's  hand,  as  she  had  that  of  a  younger 
and  equally  unobjectionable  child  a  short 
time  before,  and  looked  at  her  with  kindly, 
but  not  obtrusive,  interest.  Her  grasp  was 
firm  and  warm,  and  Anne  at  once  felt  a 


sense  of  support.  "Here  is  some  one," 
the  lady  seemed  to  say,  "  whom  you  can 
rely  upon;  some  one  whose  nose  is  not 
too  long,  who  is  not  English,  and  who 
can  have  no  commercial  interests ;  some 
one  who  is  cordial,  unembarrassed  by  any 
association  whatever,  and  whose  relations 
toward  society  were  never  those  of  a  weaver 
to  his  loom;  a  lady  who  has  a  number 
of  beautifully  dressed  young  girls  receive 
New  Year's  calls  with  her,  with  wax  candles 
and  a  band,  from  three  to  twelve ;  and  who, 
when  she  does  not  know  the  names  of  the 
boy  callers,  still  mentions  that  she  used  to 
know  their  fathers;  a  lady  who  makes  it 
her  thoughtful  care  to  promote  the  cheerful, 
prosperous,  comfortable  side  of  life ;  whose 
mourning  fits  her  like  a  passing  shadow, 
and  whom  one  may  now  expect  almost  any 
morning  to  appear  in  blue." 

The  carnations  among  which  she  con- 
ducted her  observations  were  as  yet  her 
only  ornaments.  Even  on  her  hands  she 
wore  no  jewels ;  but,  considering  her  afflic- 
tion, Anne  thought  it  the  best  of  taste  to 
have  left  these  off.  Probably  she  had  them 
in  her  trunk.  If  any  fault  was  to  be  found 
with  her,  it  was  in  her  evident  capacity  to 
shed  all  falling  storms  and  to  keep  her 
small  brown  eyes  well  burnished.  Even 
those  who  liked  her  best — on  whose  side 
Anne  instantly  ranged  herself — could  not 
call  her  handsome.  She  was  of  moderate 
height,  and  well  rounded ;  indeed,  her 
features,  as  well  as  her  figure,  were  a  trifle 
large — not  thick  enough  to  be  heavy,  but 
so  thick  as  to  have  expelled  all  suggestion 
of  the  attenuated  and  acrid,  and  of  the 
delicate  and  spiritual  as  well.  Her  com- 
plexion was  opaque;  her  hair,  loosely  ar- 
ranged, was  brown ;  and  her  movements 
were  those  of  a  person  capable  of  much 
energy  in  a  cause  she  once  espoused. 

Standing  before  her,  without  strictly  not- 
ing any  of  these  things,  a  sense  of  her  grace- 
ful flexibility,  as  distinguished  from  sriffliess, 
filled  the  young  girl  with  confidence. 

Anne's  rece|)tion-rooms  were  very  small 
and  poorly  furnished,  and  it  was  only  a  few 
moments  before  she  opened  the  crack  of  an 
inner  door. 

"  Mr.  Slade,"  she  said,  "  has  been  expect- 
ing you  for  some  time.  He  has  called  upon 
you  before." 

But  the  lady  did  not  at  once  go  in.  She 
sat  down  in  sight  of  this  interior,  and 
attended  only  to  a  little  fuller  presentation 
of  herself. 

"  I  have  been  coming  for  some  da^js"  ^^ 
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replied,  in  her  modulated  voice.  "  I  have 
a  little  girl  who  is  an  invalid,  and  who,  it 
was  thought,  might  be  benefited  by  the  out- 
door life  and  salt  air.  I  don't  know  that 
anything  else  could  have  brought  me.  I 
am  not  fond  of  traveling  in  warm  weather. 
I  don't  know,  indeed,  just  what  temperature 
I  am  fond  of  traveling  in.  I  have  tried  it 
in  all  weathers  but  the  right  one — if  there  is 
a  right  one.  A  fair  day  is  too  good,  and  a 
stormy  one  too  bad.  There  is  a  great  deal 
gained  if  one  can  do  it  in  the  night ;  it  is 
one  of  the  disagreeable  things  that  may  be 
slept  through.'* 

"It  was  certainly  too  bad  to-day,"  Anne 
observed.  "  I  hope  your  little  girl  is  no 
worse." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  the  mother.  "  She 
had  every  care.  It  was  very  pleasant  when 
we  started."  And  she  described  the  route 
from  Richmond. 

Anne  also  told  how  they  came  from 
Philadelphia. 

"You  are  from  Philadelphia,  then,"  the 
lady  observed.  "  I  understand  this  is  a 
Philadelphia  house." 

"  There  is  quite  a  little  colony  of  us." 

"  That  was  why  I  came, — I  and  my  little 
sick  girl.     It  was  a  great  recommendation." 

"  You  thought  it  would  be  a  good  place 
for  a  little  sick  girl  ?  "  said  Anne.  "  Well, 
so  it  is.     The  sicker  the  better." 

"  Not  that,"  Mrs.  Hine  protested.  "  I 
didn't  mean  quite  that.  I  had  at  one  time 
some  very  dear  friends  who  were  Philadel- 
phians.     We  were  neighbors  at  Orange." 

"The  Cockerills?"  cried  Anne,  eagerly. 
"They  spent  their  summers  there.  They 
have  gone  abroad — they  have  gone  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  I  understand  they  are  to  stay 
four  years." 

"  So  I  hear,"  assented  the  lady,  without 
sharing  Anne's  elation. 

So  far  as  she  knew  them,  Anne  had  a  pro- 
found admiration  for  the  Cockerills,  which 
she  fi'eely  expressed,  their  former  neighbor 
at  Orange  agreeing. 

"  They  are  very  thorough  in  all  they  do," 
the  latter  observed,  "  from  the  trimming  of 
their  hedges  to  the  scrubbing  of  their  horse- 
block. It  isn't  likely  that  they  will  slur 
over  Palestine." 

Presently  Anne  again  opened  the  inner 
door  for  a  very  modest  distance. 

"  What  beautiful  carnations ! "  she  said. 

"  My  little  girl  had  a  great  bunch  sent 
her  to-day,"  Madam  Hine  asserted.  "  She 
made  me  carry  a  few." 

Miss    Rittenhouse   would   a   great   deal 


rather  not ; — it  was  forced ;  it  was  bad  taste, 
but  something  compelled  her  to  say: 

"  Mr.  Slade  had  some  this  afternoon. 
He  seems  to  be  fond  of  them." 

The  lady,  strictly  speaking,  still  did  not 
enter,  but  she  threw  open  a  door  of  her 
own,  disclosing  a  small  compartment  whose 
occupant  was  the  same  as  the  one  Anne's 
sanctuaries  could  not  contain. 

"  I  have  known  Mr.  Slade  for  a  good 
many  years,"  she  said.  "  We  are  very  good 
fiiends.  I  am  glad  he  has  found  time  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  here.  He  generally  has 
no  time.  It  has  made  quite  a  change  in 
him  already;  he  looks  quite  weather-beaten. 
When  I  saw  him  last,  he  was  a  different- 
looking  person, — not  that  his  looks  were 
ever  much  to  boast  of." 

Anne  would  have  been  charmed  to  have 
heard  more,  but  her  new  acquaintance  had 
apparently  no  more  to  say  at  present  She 
was  anxious  about  the  little  invalid  up- 
stairs: and  Anne  had  to  wait  till  another 
day  to  see  more  of  this  interesting  and 
attractive  woman.  As  she  moved  through 
the  hall  with  noiseless  step,  Anne  returned 
to  the  corner  of  the  veranda.  The  Provi- 
dence boat  was  passing,  which  told  the  hour 
of  half  after  nine.  There  was  still  some  even- 
ing left,  and  she  looked  over  to  the  more 
animated  piazza  of  the  adjacent  house,  where 
a  number  of  visitors  were  agreeably  spend- 
ing it.  She  could  hear  the  voices  and  recog- 
nize the  figures  of  some  of  her  friends.  The 
little  gate  between  the  two  widely  yawned; 
and  some  boys  and  girls  were  crossing 
through  the  grass,  taking  long  strides.  The 
lights  in  the  windows  grew  brighter;  even 
the  promenaders  seemed  to  be  expecting  a 
crisis  across  the  way;  and,  thus  solicited 
Anne  also  crossed  over,  with  a  few  long 
steps. 

She  made  her  way  without  embarrass- 
ment to  a  group  whom  she  knew,  but  had 
barely  taken  her  seat  when  she  saw  both 
Slade  and  Barney  descending  the  steps, 
apparendy  about  to  serve  as  escorts  to  two 
ladies,  whose  umbrellas  and  white  skirts  weie 
alone  visible.  She  had  no  doubt  they  were 
the  merry  ladies  whose  white  teeth  had 
nibbled  the  bits  of  lemon,  and  their  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  at  that  moment 
silenced  the  sociable  intentions  of  which  her 
little  party  of  friends  were  to  have  had  the 
benefit.  Her  acquaintances,  who  were  also 
from  across  the  way,  were  soon  ready  to 
return  with  her  whence  they  came,  and  to 
avoid  the  wet  grass,  they  went  down  the 
paved  walk  to  the  street     Midway  between 
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the  two  hotels,  they  met  a  gentleman  huny- 
ing  back  alone  in  the  direction  of  the  house 
they  had  left,  and  as  he  stepped  aside  for 
them  to  pass,  Anne  glanced  at  Slade  at  the 
moment  he  recognized  her.  Neither  spoke 
and  both  passed  on,  Slade  continuing  his 
walk  toward  Riggoletti's  and  Anne  returning 
once  more  to  the  room  where  her  mother 
still  calmly  combined  the  small  yellow  let- 
ters. She  had  been  gone  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, yet  in  those  moments  she  had  suf- 
fered two  buffets  of  fortune  for  which,  at 
the  time,  the  world  seemed  to  offer  no 
compensations. 

Her  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Hine,  how- 
ever, progressed  but  slowly.  The  lady  was 
so  much  occupied  with  the  diversion  of  her 
child  that  she  apparently  had  no  thought  of 
the  friendship  Anne  coveted ;  but,  what  was 
more  to  the  purpose,  she  spared  a  little  time 
to  Mrs.  Rittenhouse,  who,  toward  night, 
engaged  her  in  a  prolonged  conversation. 

While  this  conversation  was  still  going  on, 
Anne  found  herself  once  more  in  rose-tinted 
crape  on  her  way  to  a  large,  illuminated 
building,from  which  gay  sounds  were  issuing. 
She  was  accompanied  by  the  cordial  New- 
Yorker  who  had  commiserated  Newport  on 
its  lack  of  hotel-life,  and,  the  pavements 
being  wet  and  the  occasion  great,  they  had 
summoned  a  half-open  landau.  Mrs.  Rit- 
tenhouse had  made  no  demurrer  and  no 
motion  to  join  them,  but  had  continued  to 
sit  as  one  whose  theories  had  been  shaken, 
if  not  as  one  whose  conviction  had  been 
accomplished. 

Anne,  who  had  driven  much  more  than 
she  bad  walked,  and  for  whom  no  mode 
of  conveyance  could  offer  much  that  was. 
new,  had  never  experienced  such  a  sen.se  of 
smoothness  as  on  that  short  journey  toward 
the  illuminated  house.  The  air  was  soft, 
though  damp.  Stars  looked  down  from  the 
heavens  and  up  from  the  sea.  The  wheels 
hastened  with  a  gentle  rumble.  Straight 
ahead  in  the  distance  stood  the  little  station, 
surrounded  by  vehicles  awaiting  the  belated 
train,  and  on  the  few  schooners  at  anchor 
tossed  the  night-lights.  Carriages  preceded 
them  on  errands  like  their  own,  and  drew  up 
in  front  of  the  huge  building,  which  was 
tuneful  as  a  music-box.  Its  mysterious 
basement,  of  which  Corbin  had  hinted,  was 
sunounded  by  a  lattice,  and  the  ascent  to 
the  veranda  was  by  a  broad  flight  of  wooden 
steps. 

As  they  entered,  Anne  almost  lost  track  of 
the  amiable  New-Yorker  and  her  amiable 
husband,  in  observing  the  crowd  about  her. 


A  cloud  of  fragrant  smoke  issued  from  the 
small  room  to  the  left,  while  in  the  parlors 
on  the  right,  numbers  of  beautiful  women 
gorgeously  fluttered.  The  season  was  clearly 
at  its  height,  and  its  height  was  clearly  best 
to  be  seen  at  the  house  where  they  then 
were.  A  different,  a  much  lighter  and  more 
sanguine  atmosphere  seemed  to  prevail,  and 
rising  to  it  for  the  moment,  Anne  tried  to 
recall  the  quiet,  musty  parlor,  where  the 
game  of  letters  went  on,  and  also  the  inde- 
ftnable  mustiness  which  had  permeated  her 
own  close  personality.  They  made  the  tour 
of  the  various  halls,  meeting  more  fluttering 
young  women  and  greater  swarms  of  young 
men.  The  amiable  New-Yorkers  introduced 
her  to  some  of  these,  and  repairing  to  the 
ball-room,  they  invited  her  to  dance. 

The  lack  of  acquaintance  among  the 
guests,  which  had  been  so  marked  a  feature 
of  the  earlier  hops,  was  no  longer  notice- 
able,  and  Miss  Markham,  Anne  observed,  had 
greatly  increased  her  number  of  partners. 
Slade,  also,  whom  she  occasionally  saw,  had 
increased  his  by  a  few,  and  only  Barney 
remained  moody  and  alone.  He  was  seated 
on  the  piazza,  not  far  from  the  window 
near  which  Anne  sat,  with  his  chair  tipped 
back,  his  arm  on  the  back  of  another,  his 
hat  over  his  eyes,  which  were  fixed  upon  the 
palpitating  sea.     His  cigar  had  gone  out. 

In  one  of  the  intervals  of  the  dances, 
Slade  came  up  and  spoke  to  him,  then 
seated  himself  by  Anne's  window,  and 
improved  the  opportunity  for  addressing 
her.  It  was  the  moment  for  which  Anne 
had  waited,  and  turning  half  around,  they 
carried  on  a  short  conversation  with  the 
window-casing  between  them.  He  spoke 
of  the  tedious  rain,  of  being  at  her  house 
the  afternoon  previous,  and  of  the  lady  he 
had  called  upon.  He  told  some  very  nice 
stories  about  her,  to  which  Barney,  on  the 
outside,  listened,  then  abruptly  rose  and  went 
away.  Slade  followed  his  movements  a 
moment,  then  returned  to  his  narrative, 
describing  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Hine,  and 
a  visit  he  and  Barney  had  paid  there. 
Never  had  he  seemed  more  agreeable,  more 
respectful,  more  galvanic,  but  Anne's  pre- 
disposition to  converse  with  him  was 
strangely  paralyzed.  She  seemed  robbed 
at  the  critical  moment  of  her  powers  by 
influences  upon  which  she  had  not  counted. 
The  strain  upon  her  had  been  too  great,  the 
relief  too  sudden.  She  was  too  glad  to  see 
him,  and  his  hands  upon  the  window-sill 
were  too  near  her  shoulder.  She  no  longer 
cared  who  he  was ;  but  the  moment  wKesoL 
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expression  became  possible  was  robbed  of 
its  lightness  and  its  joy  by  its  very  excess, 
and  she  sat  diunb  and  confused. 

He  inquired  if  it  were  safe  for  her  to  sit 
in  the  open  window;  wasn't  she  thinly 
dressed  for  it  ?  It  was  safer  even  outside  than 
midway  in  the  draught.  He,  himself,  had 
on  a  light  overcoat,  which  he  had  found  not 
amiss  for  the  past  few  days.  And  he  drew 
it  togetlier  over  a  dress  suit,  and  over 
some  glittering  studs.  It  was  mere  good 
luck,  he  said,  that  he  had  one  with  him ; 
he  had  inspected  it  before  he  started,  and 
had  opened  a  window  to  throw  it  down  to 
one  of  the  men  in  the  yard ;  but  there  was 
no  one  there  to  give  it  to  at  the  time,  so 
he  had  brought  it  along, — very  fortunately, 
too. 

Anne  admired  men  who  raised  windows 
to  fling  overcoats  to  laborers  in  yards.  The 
collar  of  the  coat  in  question  indicated  that 
his  purpose  had  not  been  premature,  but  if 
there  was  any  one  who  could  afford  to  ap- 
pear in  garments  not  strictly  fresh,  it  was  a 
person  whose  intentions  had  been  thus  prov- 
identially checked.  But  before  he  had  time 
to  beg  her  to  share  with  him  the  safety  of  the 
half-lighted  piazza,  if  such  were  the  drift  of  his 
remark,  Barney  re-appeared,  accompanied 
by  the  clerk  of  the  hotel,  who,  with  a  polite 
forefinger,  touched  Slade's  shoulder.  Slade 
looked  around,  recognized  both  men,  seemed 
to  quickly  comprehend  their  errand,  excused 
himself  to  Anne,  rose,  and  the  three  with- 
drew without  noise. 

Anne  waited,  her  dumb  suspense  increas- 
ing, and  as  she  sat  there  she  became  aware 
of  the  return  of  young  Coroin,  and  of  his 
presence  at  her  side.  He  explained  that  he 
had  just  got  in ;  that  he  had  had  enough  of 
yachting,  and  that,  after  all,  his  appropriate 
place  was  upon  terra  firma.  He  had  left 
the  vessel  up  the  coast,  returning  by  rail ; 
getting  in,  he  was  happy  to  find,  just  in  time 
for  the  ball  of  the  season ;  her  father  had 
been  upon  the  same  train;  and  would  Miss 
Rittenhouse  waltz  ?  When  this  violence 
was  over,  he  proposed  a  promenade ;  then 
a  little  conversation ;  and,  installing  him- 
self once  more  as  her  friend  and  guardian, 
he  looked  about  in  search  of  envy  on  the 
faces  of  his  counterparts. 

To  a  degree  this  served  Anne's  purpose, 
and  half  an  hour  later  she  saw  Slade  once 
more. 

He  was  coming  down  the  main  stair- way. 
He  had  changed  his  dress,  and  the  overcoat 
which  he  had  failed  to  bestow  upon  the 
lower  class  was  across  his  arm.     A  porter 


followed  with  a  small  black  trunk,  on  which 
the  names  of  many  towns  and  express  com- 
panies were  placarded.  A  young  woman  in 
a  brilliant  red  waist  watched  him  as  she 
mounted  the  stairs,  while  groups  in  the  hall 
below  made  way  for  him.  Some  of  them 
nodded  their  heads,  and,  as  he  passed, 
seemed  to  say,  "  That  is  he ! "  The  portly 
clerk,  molded  in  broadcloth,  was  bowing 
him  out 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  was  a  carriage  in 
waiting,  in  which  sat  Biamey  and  the  two 
ladies  whose  relish  of  the  fare  at  Riggoletti's 
had  been  so  keen. 

The  daughter  of  Henry  Sage  Rittenhouse 
watched  all  this  with  a  dazed  expression. 
Her  head  was  bent  forward,  and  there 
were  two  lines  between  her  eyes.  In  this 
attitude  Slade  saw  her,  as  he  stood  with 
one  hand  on  the  carriage-door ;  then  be 
retraced  his  steps,  and  bowed  before  her. 

"  Well,"  he  observed,  "  I  have  to  ga 
The  contingency  has  arisen.  A  telegram 
came,  and  I  am  o£"  His  smile  was  the 
same,  his  manner  the  same.  "  I  hope  1 
shall  meet  you  again  sometime,"  he  assured 
her.     "  I  have  great  respect  for  your  father." 

The  clerk  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Whoa ! "  muttered  the  driver  to  his 
sleeping  horses. 

'*  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you/'  said  Slade. 
''  Please  present  my  compliments  to  your 
mother." 

Anne  watched  him  descend  the  steps  and 
close  the  carriage-door,  then  stood  staring 
at  the  spot  whence  he  had  vanished  as  tf 
she  herself  were  suddenly  lost.  She  stood 
in  this  attitude  till  Corbin  felt  it  oppressive. 
He  had  sat  unnoticed  during  this  brief 
adieu,  with  his  eyes  upon  his  varnished 
pumps  and  upon  the  white  polka  dots  em- 
broidered upon  his  blue  silk  hose,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  changing  from  the  ooe 
it  had  worn  before  his  departure  to  one  de- 
void of  apprehension  or  chagrin.  But  he 
continued  to  be  unnoticed,  though  the  hack 
bearing  Slade  away  was  half-way  around 
the  semicircle  of  the  lawn,  so  he  ventured 
to  recall  his  presence  by  following  unob- 
trusively the  course  of  the  young  giri'$ 
thought 

"  He  is  a  great  swell,"  he  softly  observed, 
"  or  was,"  he  added,  "  before  he  went  into 
business.  That  is  the  trouble  about  going 
into  business." 

Miss  Rittenhouse  did  not  move.  She 
seemed  not  to  have  heard  biro. 

"  They  are  both  swells,"  Corbin  went  on, 
'*  he  and  his  Englishman.    Thcj  are  "dm^ 
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too  great  swells  for  this  place.  They  don't 
find  many  of  their  friends  here.  They 
came  on  account  of  Miss  Markham ;  Miss 
Markham  is  immensely  attractive  to  those 
who  like  that  sort  of  thing.  She  was  in 
London  last  year.  The  Englishman,  they 
say,  is  awfully  struck,  and  Slade  came  to 
look  after  him.     I  guess  he's  past  help." 

Still  he  and  his  observations  commanded 
no  recognition,  and  he  pushed  on,  think- 
ing the  line  of  her  thought  might  have  run 
in  advance  of  these  feeble  statements. 

"They  received  one  of  the  original 
grants  under  Lord  Baltimore,"  he  went  on. 
"  Manors,  they  called  them,  and  they 
spelled  their  name  S,  1,  a  double  y,  a  double 
c^  and  double  e,  for  all  I  know — ^Welsh,  you 
see.  But  that  was  a  good  many  years  ago. 
They  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  about  it 
now.  They  have  sold  their  land,  and  they 
live  in  an  old  part  of  town,— old,  but  very 
respectable.  I  told  you  'most  everybody 
here  stood  high.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if 
the  most  important  persons  who  come 
tramp  around  the  quietest  with  their  news- 
papers and  fish-poles.  All  they  seem  to 
want  is  some  old  clothes,  a  skipper,  and 
their  regular  meals.  When  you  do  meet 
them,  though,  they  are  very  friendly. 
There  is  Captain  Fithian — he  is  with  that 
party.  He  is  a  captain  of  engineers. 
I  heard  him  say  it  bored  him,  at 
these  places,  to  see  so  many  young 
women  sitting  about  in  such  a  heavy  state 
of  mind.  He  said  he  never  saw  a  beautiful 
girl  moping  alone  on  these  piazzas  that  he 
didn't  feel  as  if  he  ought  to  go  and  say  to 
her,  ^  My  name  is  Fithian.  I  am  fi-om 
Ohio.  I  am  a  decent  sort  of  fellow.  If 
you  want  to  walk  out  among  those  varie- 
gated plants,  come  along.'  Slade  told  him 
he  doubted  if  he  would  try  that  experiment 
more  than  once.  I  didn't  see  myself  that 
he  often  diminished  his  attentions  to  Miss 
Markham  in  that  way.  That  is  what  is 
troubling  the  Englishman." 

The  silence  was  still  ominous,  and,  lift- 
ing his  chin  from  his  cane,  he  glanced  for 
the  first  time  at  the  young  girl  whose  pre- 
occupation was  so  profound.  Never  had  she 
seemed  smaller,  more  delicate,  more  quiet, 
more  given  up  to  the  Inexpressible,  more 
closed  to  diversion  from  without,  or  more  in 
Deed  of  it  within ;  but  her  silence  was  not  the 
silence  of  tranquillity  nor  the  silence  of  dull- 
ness. It  occurred  to  Corbin  that  he  had 
been  prattling.  His  voice  had  a  noisy, 
empty  sound,  and  he  hesitated  before  jing- 
ling It  further.     The  soft  folds  of  Anne's 


dress  clung  about  her  as  if  fondly  adoring 
an  affluent  young-ladyhood  in  the  season 
of  its  giddiest  joy ;  the  stones  in  her  ears 
shone  with  dazzling  intent,  and  the  water- 
lilies  in  her  belt  seemed  to  wait  for  a 
moment  of  light  through  tender  transfer. 
But  the  spirit  staring  undisguisedly  out  firom 
beneath  her  dark  eyelashes  was  in  strange 
disarray.  The  lines  were  still  in  her  fore- 
head, her  hands  were  folded,  and  there  was 
a  slight  throbbing  motion  in  her  throat. 
The  young  man  could  not  make  it  out. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  she  would  never 
have  anything  more  to  say — as  if,  somehow, 
the  small  gift  of  expression  with  which  she 
had  heretofore  experimented  had  met  with 
some  untoward  accident,  or  as  if,  with  her, 
language  as  a  means  of  conveyance  had 
suddenly  proved  a  permanent  failure. 

While  he  hesitated,  Mrs.  Rittenhouse  ad- 
vanced from  the  musical  interior  of  the 
house,  her  black  satin  dress  sweeping  behind 
her  and  her  glance  searching  the  groups  in 
the  shadows.  Even  after  recognizing  Cor- 
bin and  her  daughter,  the  slight  search  went 
on. 

Corbin,  who  had  risen,  offered  her  a  seat, 
repeating  tlie  thought  which  had  last  oc- 
curred to  him. 

"  We  were  talking  of  Mr.  Slade,"  he  said, 
feeling  vaguely  that  in  calling  attention  to 
himself  he  was  doing  his  companion  a 
favor. 

"You  do  not  look,"  observed  the  lady, 
"  as  if  you  were  saying  much  good  of  him 
— not  as  much  as  I  have  recently  listened 
to." 

She  glanced  at  Anne  as  if  she  had  come 
prepared  to  make  acknowledgments  whose 
importance  outweighed  their  disagreeable 
features;  but  Anne's  expression  was  not 
that  of  a  person  whose  convictions  had 
triumphed. 

"  I  was  telling  her  the  best  I  knew,"  con- 
tinued Corbin.  "  I  was  telling  her  about 
his  smelting- works  down  on  the  Jersey 
coast.  He  is  wedded  to  business  now,  they 
say." 

"  We  have  heard  of  them,"  Mrs.  Ritten- 
house briefly  declared.  "  We  know  him 
slighdy.  I  believe  he  has  called  several 
times  upon  my  daughter." 

"  Twice,  mother,"  said  Anne,  faintly. 

"  More  than  that,  I  think." 

"  Twice,"  insisted  the  girl. 

"  You  have  seen  him  at  the  beach.  It  is 
the  same  thing." 

"  Only  once,"  murmured  Anne. 

She  seemed   desirous  of  denying^  with 
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passion,  his  attentions,  and  her  mother 
turned  from  this  mystifying  circumstance, 
and  once  more  addressed  her  remarks  some- 
what aimlessly  to  Corbin. 

"  He  has  a  friend  at  our  hotel,"  she  in- 
formed him,  "  and  it  seems  that  Mr.  Ritten- 
house  knows  him  too,  or,  rather,  he  knows 
of  him.  Mr.  Rittenhouse  came  to-night, 
but  he  was  very  tired.  He  would  like  to 
meet  him  when  he  feels  more  rested.  I  con- 
fess he  did  not  impress  me ;  1  am  opposed 
to  meeting  men  of  whom  we  know  nothing, 
— ten  chances  to  one  they  owe  hundreds  of 
little  bills ;  but  one  cannot  know  everybody. 
I  realize  that.  I  am  glad  to  have  found 
out  about  Mr.  Slade  in  time." 

"  It  is  quite  in  time,"  repeated  Anne,  in 
her  fervent,  constrained  little  tone;  "  but  he 
has  gone." 

"  He  has  just  driven  off,"  echoed  Corbin. 

In  the  silence  which  followed,  the  hack  in 
which  Slade  had  departed  returned  to  the 
hotel,  and  Barney  descended,  followed  by 
Miss  Markham  and  a  lady  somewhat  older. 
Their  coming  made  a  little  stir,  and  a  gen- 
tleman waiting  on  the  piazza  assisted  with 
their  wraps.     It  was  Captain  Fithian. 

"  Can't  we  go  ? "  Anne  asked,  as  they 
passed  within.     "  It  must  be  time." 


"  I'll  call  a  carriage,"  said  Corbin. 

"  My  poor  child!"  said  Mrs.  Rittenhouse, 
when  he  had  gone.  "  My  ix)or  Anne! 
And  to  think  that  it  was  my  mistake!" 

"  Dear  mother,'*  cried  the  girl,  "  he  never 
noticed  you.  He  never  thought  of  either 
of  us." 

And,  in  truth,  all  the  facts  imparted  by 
Corbin  were  lost  in  the  knowledge  which 
had  come  to  her,  together  with  an  intelli- 
gence beyond  the  power  of  a  ^ctitious 
education  to  develop,  that  Slade  had  never 
for  a  moment  had  a  single  sentimental 
thought  of  her;  that  his  desire  to  meet  licr, 
his  concessions  to  the  prejudices  of  her 
mother,  his  observance  of  his  opportunities, 
his  understanding  with  Mrs.  Hine,  and  all 
the  signs  of  his  preference  for  which  she  had 
watched,  had  been  but  a  fiction  of  her  imag- 
ination, suggested  by  Corbin,  and  kept  alive 
by  the  working  of  her  own  heart.  Even 
his  calls  upon  her  had  been  accidental,  his 
conversation  casual ;  the  days  when  she  had 
missed  him,  which  had  played  so  much  the 
larger  part  in  her  romance,  had  been  by  him 
unnoted,  and  his  very  scant  attentions  had 
been  paid,  not  to  the  woman  of  his  uD|»t- 
tentious  fancy,  but  to  the  daughter  of  a  man 
who  commanded  his  respect. 
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Th«  Attack  on  the  President. 

At  first  view,  it  would  seem  that  the  murderous 
attack  on  the  President  was  without  political  signifi- 
cance. It  is  true  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy.  It  is  true  that  there  was  no  wide- 
spread political  discontent  of  which  the  foul  deed 
was  the  expression.  It  is  true  that  it  was  not 
committed  by  a  party  enemy.  Still,  there  was  a 
cause  for  it,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  remember  that 
it  occurred  simultaneously  with  a  shameful  struggle 
in  progress  at  Albany,  based  upon  a  personal  differ- 
ence with  the  President  There  can  be  little 
question  that  Guiteau  sympathized  with  the  factious 
warfare  led  by  Mr.  Conkling  for  his  own  personal 
ends.  The  ruffian  wanted  Mr.  Arthur  to  be  made 
President,  so  as  to  "  restore  unity  to  the  Republican 
party."  Now,  while  we  do  not  hold  Mr.  Conkling 
responsible  for  Guitcau's  crime,  we  do  not  believe 
it  would  have  been  committed  had  it  not  been  for 
the  personal  issue  he  had  made  with  the  President 
The  air  was  full  of  faction.  The  atmosphere  was 
charged  with  passion,  generated  at  Albany,  and  the 
poor  fool  in  Wasjiington,  half-starved,  a  disappointed 
applicant  for  office,  was  excited  by  it  in  Ae  most 
natural  way,  and  moved  to  this  deed  of  blood. 

This  fight  of  Mr.  Conkling  with  the   President 


has  been  a  disgusting  nnisance  from  the  diy  ii 
which  he  came  strutting  home,  looking  for  a  vbidk 
cation.  An  example  of  such  coarse  self-cooodt, 
preposterous  presumption,  and  insult  to  the  Picsi* 
dent  and  the  people,  could  hardly  fail  to  hare  its 
effect  upon  a  weak  and  disordered  miod,  that  wtf 
sympathetically  watching  it  We  cannot  doubt  thtf 
the  President  was  shot  by  one  weak  man  becuse 
another  weak  man  was  trying  to  injure  his  power, 
and  in  the  attempt  was  disturbing  his  own  pirtf 
with  factious  warfare.  This  will  not  be  a  plosiat 
medicine  for  Mr.  Conkling  to  swallow,  bat  it  nost 
be  taken,  and  we  hope  it  will  cure  him  of  his  foOj* 
There  was  no  conspiracy  of  wills  in  the  matter,  M 
there  was  a  conspiracy  of  causes  and  results,  vfaick 
the  people  have  recognized  with  an  instiDCt  both 
swift  and  sure.  The  assassin*s  bullet  ought  to 
have  punctuated  with  a  full  stop  the  pofiticd  sqiab* 
ble.  The  country  had  already  had  enough  of  it,  an' 
will  never  forgive  its  author. 

There  have  been  some  very  pleasant  things  OPS' 
nected  with  this  tragedy  whidi  ought  to  be  noted. 
It  quenched  throughout  the  land  all  aiixB<i^ 
except  that  to  which  we  have  alluded.  There  «<re 
not  elements  of  decency  enough  in  that  for  any  sk^ 
issue.    The  fig^t  at  Albany  could  stop  for  BoAiof- 
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But  from  North  and  Soath,  from  East  and  West, 
ctme  nothing  but  expressions  of  grief  and  the  ten- 
derest  concern  for  the  stricken  President  and  his 
fiunily.  Party  animosities  were  all  forgotten  in  the 
sentiments  of  humanity  and  brotherhood.  The 
same  sympathy  was  felt  for  the  sufferer  all  over  the 
world,  and  full  and  prompt  expression  was  given  to  it 

The  inquiry  naturally  arises  as  to  what  can  be 
done  in  the  future  to  protect  the  lives  that  are  of 
such  incalculable  value  to  the  nation.  It  is  mock- 
ery to  say  that  one  man's  life  is  no  more  valuable 
dian  another.  In  one  aspect,  perhaps,  it  may  not 
be  so.  To  President  Garfield,  life  was  no  more 
precious  than  it  is  to  any  reader  of  this  page,  but 
the  importance  of  his  life  to  the  country  was  greater 
than  the  life  of  any  other  man.  The  policy  of  the 
nation  for  the  next  four  years — the  constituency  of 
the  administration  in  its  various  departments — 
depended  on  the  continuance  of  his  life.  Unhap- 
pUy,  the  Vice-President  was  a  man  comparatively 
nnused  to  public  business.  He  was  surrounded, 
too,  by  personal  influences  which  were  reasonably 
regarded  with  deep  public  suspicion.  It  would 
have  been  a  strain  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  nation 
to  its  institutions  to  see  power  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  man  who  had  been  chosen  to  receive  it.  To 
the  extent  in  which  this  was  the  case  was  the  fact 
a  warning  against  all  future  trifling  with  vice-presi- 
dential nominations.  Henceforth,  under  no  circum- 
stances, and  for  no  reasons,  should  any  man  be 
nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  who  is  not  fit 
to  be  President  That  which  may  be  a  satisfactory 
sop  to  a  disappointed  political  boss  may  be  a  very 
bitter  morsel  to  a  nation  compelled  to  eat  it. 

But  this  has  no  relation  to  the  question  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done  to  protect  the  lives  of  men  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  nation.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  the  interests  of  the  country  in  the  matter, 
there  is  a  duty  which  it  owes  to  the  man  himselC 
We  elect  a  President,  and  we  then  place  him  in  a 
position  of  peculiar  danger.  Events  have  proved 
diat  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  President  should 
be  offensive  or  unpopular  to  make  his  position  one 
of  peril.  Any  crazy  man,  or  disappointed  loafer, 
who  holds  his  life  at  a  cheap  price  can  find  easy 
access  to  the  highest  man,  whose  life  is  of  incalcula- 
ble value  to  millions  of  people,  and  can  murder  him 
without  let  or  Mnderance.  This  thing  ought  not 
10  to  be.  Weaie  not  sure  that  the  "Tribune's" 
fuggestion — that  the  President  should  always  be 
■ocomponied  by  a  body-guard  when  out  of  his  own 
boose — is  not  a  ^^ood  one.  We  can  understand 
bow  offensive  this  vould  be  to  a  President  trusting 
the  people  and  endmvoring  to  serve  them  well  and 
treat  them  justly;  but  insane  men  and  fanatics  are 
not  to  be  trusted  anywhere.  We  presume  that 
it  is  not  pleasant  for  ihe  general  of  an  army  to  keep 
oat  of  the  way  of  ballets  in  a  battie.  He  would 
rather  lead  than  direct  his  army,  but  he  must  take 
owe  of  himself,  that  he  may  be  able  to  take  care 
of  his  troops.  So  the  country  cannot  afford  to 
permit  its  highest  officer  to  expose  himself  unpro- 
tected to  all  the  insane  impulses  abroad  in  the 
BOmmonitj. 
Vox-  XXII. 


We  doubt  whether  the  person  of  the  president 
of  a  republic  is  as  safe  as  that  of  an  emperor  or 
a  king.  The  divinity  that  hedges  a  king  has  its 
effect  upon  all  the  minds  bred  under  the  influences 
of  a  monarchy.  There  is  no  "  divinity  "  about 
the  office  of  a  president.  He  is  a  creation  of  the 
people.  He  is  chosen  and  placed  in  power  by 
them,  and  they  feel  a  certain  sense  of  property 
in  him  and  power  over  him.  He  is  from  the 
people;  and  a  low,  disordered  mind,  with  a  personal 
resentment  to  gratify,  would  not  hesitate  to  put 
a  bullet  through  his  body. 

We  remember  a  short  railway  ride,  taken  a  dozen 
years  ago,  from  Potsdam  to  Berlin.  A  quiet-looking 
carriage  stood  upon  a  side-track,  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  train.  We  were  told  that  it  was  the  royal 
car.  It  was  added  to  the  train,  and  all  the  way 
to  Berlin  we  saw  the  people  taking  off  their  hats 
to  this  car.  On  its  arrival  at  the  station  in  Berlin, 
the  train  stopped  just  at  the  end  of  the  depot, 
and  King  William  leaped  out  alone  and  walked 
to  his  carriage  waiting  at  a  private  place  of  exit, 
and  was  immediately  whirled  off  to  his  palace, 
unattended.  We  believe  he  could  do  such  a  thing 
more  safely  than  any  President  could  do  that,  or 
anything  like  it. 

We  are  sure  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  give  better  protection  to  the  lives  of  men  so 
important  to  us,  whom  we  have  placed  in  dangerous 
positions.  When  there  is  political  disturbance  in 
the  country,  as  there  was  when  Lincoln  was  mur- 
dered, a  President  is  to  blame  who  does  not  try 
to  take  care  of  himself^  and  deny  opportunity  to  the 
plotters  of  mischief  and  murder;  but  in  times  of 
peace,  when  he  can  see  no  reason  for  withholding 
himself  from  the  public  and  placing  restrictions 
upon  his  movements,  he  should,  we  are  sure,  be 
controlled  and  protected  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  safety.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  pass  a  law 
and  establish  a  regulation  which  every  President 
hereafter  will  be  bound  to  observe,  in  all  his  move- 
ments— not  to  protect  himself  from  the  cheap  bullets 
of  dead-beats  and  notoriety-hunters,  but  to  insure 
to  the  nation,  so  far  as  possible,  the  life  that  is  so 
valuable  to  it. 

Southern  Literature. 

Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  large 
number  of  Southern  contributions  to  the  magazines. 
No  less  than  seven  articles  contributed  by  Southern 
writers  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  SCRIBNER, 
and  we  are  glad  to  recognize  the  fact  of  a  permanent 
productive  force  in  literature  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  South  has  cherished  its  writers  hitherto  with  an 
unreasoning  idolatry.  Every  writer  that  displayed 
talent  has  had  accorded  to  him  a  local  reputation  at 
once;  and  his  admirers  have  been  impatient  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  because  his  recognition  was 
no  wider.  Candor  compels  us  to  say  that  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Southern  school  of  writers,  in  the 
years  preceding  the  war,  were  floridness  of  style, 
sentimentality  of  material,  and  an  unmistakable 
provincial  flavor.  It  was  not  widely  accepted^  be- 
cause it  did  not  deserve  lo  \m,    TVi<^  ^'«q.^\a&^ 
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some  excellent  newspapers  and  one  or  two  credit- 
able magazines,  but  Uie  mass  of  its  literary  work 
had  no  lasting  qualities. 

It  cannot  be  disputed,  however,  that  a  new  liter- 
ary era  is  dawning  upon  the  South.  If  we  were 
called  upon  to  name  the  two  writers  who,  more 
than  any  other,  within  the  last  five  years  have 
brought  most  of  performance  and  promise  to  Amer- 
ican letters,  we  should  name  Mrs.  Burnett  and 
George  W.  Cable.  The  former  is  not  a  native  of 
the  South,  but  nearly  all  the  formative  period  of  her 
life  was  spent  in  its  atmosphere  and  under  its  in- 
fluences, while  the  latter  is  a  product  of  the  South, 
pure  and  simple.  Mr.  Cable  is  the  discoverer  of  an 
entirely  new  field  of  literary  material,  and  both 
writers  already  stand  among  the  l>est  novelists 
of  the  country.  Neither  the  North  nor  the  West 
has  produced  anything  like  them  during  this  brief 
period,  and  this  magazine  is  proud  to  number  them 
among  the  most  notable  writers  it  has  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  presenting  to  the  public. 

But  these  writers  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
achieved  real  and  lasting  distinction  since  the  close 
of  the  war.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  has  recorded,  in 
a  style  so  true  to  character  and  tradition,  the  folk- 
lore of  the  Ethiopian,  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
one  will  ever  undertake  to  improve  his  work.  It  is 
as  artistic  in  its  execution  as  it  is  characteristic  in  its 
humor.  Sidney  I^nier  is  a  rare  genius.  No  finer 
nature  than  his  has  America  produce<l.  His  work  is 
not  popular,  nor  is  it  likely  to  become  so,  for  his  mind 
is  of  an  unusual  cast  and  his  work  is  of  an  excep- 
tional character.  He  is  a  man  of  more  varied  cult- 
ure, perhaps,  than  any  one  of  those  we  have 
mentioned.  The  world  of  American  letters  will 
unite  with  us  in  the  hope  that  the  delicacy  of  his 
health  will  not  interfere  with  the  full  unfolding  and 
expression  of  his  power. 

It  is  quite  legitimate  in  this  connection  to  ask 
why  this  marked  change  in  the  character  of  South- 
ern literary  work  has  taken  place.  There  has 
never  been  a  lack  of  brightness  in  the  Southern 
mind.  All  the  tendencies  of  climate  have  been 
toward  the  production  of  a  passionate  and  imagi- 
native people.  Something  very  fine  and  remarkable 
should  be  the  result  of  such  admixtures  of  blood 
as  have  been  witnessed  in  the  South,  in  such  a  cli- 
mate as  the  South  possesses.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  lasting  literature  can  only  be 
produced  under  conditions  of  broad  sympathy  and 
catholic  culture.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  civil  war 
the  5k>uth  possessed  an  excessively  provincial  spirit 
It  assumed  a  social  preeminence  that  was  almost 
Chinese  in  its  exclusiveness.  It  cherished  a  local 
institution  that  degraded  labor  and  threw  it  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  great  working  world  of  human- 
ity, and  it  regarded  whole  peoples,  who  were  in 
advance  of  it  in  all  the  better  elements  of  civilization, 
with  contempt  Tliis  was  not  a  good  soil  for  a 
worthy  literature,  and  a  worthy  literature  was  never 
bom  of  it  The  Southern  ideas  of  life,  of  society, 
of  human  rights,  of  honor,  o(  )\isV\cc,  o^  ^\\\c%, 
could  bear  little  Uterary  frmt  vrotVYv  pTe?»txv\Tv^> 
and  never  did  bear  mudv  OmI  NnW  \i^  ipiesctNtA— 


even  within  Southern  borders.     And  this,  notwith- 
standing the  Cact  that  the  South  has  always  been 
noted  for  eloquent  speech — popular   and  forensic 
It  was  the  war  that  changed,  or  is  changing,  every- 
thing.    A  great  many  idols  fell  when  slavery  was 
alM)lished,  and  when  the   national  unity  was  con- 
firmed in  the  destruction  of  sectionalism.     It  was 
found  that  the  Southern  people  were  no  better  or 
braver  than  others.    The  experiences  of  the  war  and 
the  sad  years  of  poverty  and  trial  that  followed  them 
were  great  educators.      It    is   to    the   everlasting 
credit  of  the  Southern  people  that  they  so  received 
this  terrific  discipline  that  they  have  emerged  froo 
it  purified,  exalted,  catholic,  and  armed  with  nobk 
purposes.     It  was  in  this   discipline,  and  in   the 
birth  of  new  ideas  and  new  sympathies  conseqoeot 
upon  the  issues  of  the  war,  that  the  new  literary 
spirit  was  born.     Its  growth  will  depend  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  humility  of  hard  work  as  the  coa- 
dition  of  all  literary  excellence,  and  discontent  vidi 
any  approval  that  is  less  than  universal.     We  wel- 
come the  new  writers  to  the  great  republic  of  letten 
with  all  heartiness.     New  England  has   many  ad- 
vantages, but    New   England  is   no  longer  king. 
Her  great  literary  school  is  dying  out.     Those  who 
have  been  our  literary  leaders  and  exemplars  haw 
passed   their  meridian,  and,  though  we  shall  part 
with  them  sadly,  we  are  sure  that  American  litera- 
ture will  not  suffer,  but  rather  be  improved,  by  the 
wider  distribution  of  its   productive  forces.    The 
South  and  the  West  are  hereafter  to  be  reckoned 
upon   in  making  up  the   account   of   our  litefarr 
wealth,  and  the  North  will  welcome  with  no  stinted 
praise  and   no   niggardly   hand   the  best  that  the 
South  can  do.     We  could  not  lose  her  work  from 
this  magazine  without  serious  detriment  to  the  inter- 
est  of  its  recurring  numbers  and  the  value  of  its  •► 
cumulating  volumes. 

The   Scientific   Poet. 

The  perusal  of  Dr.  Storrs^s  eloquent  oratioii 
on  "  The  Recognition  of  the  Supernatural  in  Letters 
and  in  Life  "  recalls  the  various  prophecies  of  tliis 
latter  age  concerning  the  poet  of  the  future.  We 
have  been  told,  again  and  again,  that  the  age  ^ 
science  is  to  have  its  poet,  or  its  school  of  poets: 
that  a  new  dispensation  of  literature  is  at  hand, 
based  upon  the  new  knowledges;  and  thai,  M* 
lowing  the  laws  of  development  or  e%x>lntioa,  this 
literature  will  naturally  and  necessarily  surpass  aD 
the  literatures  that  have  gone  before  it.  -  We  have 
no  faith  in  these  prophecies.  We  doubt  whether 
what  we  call  literature  will  e\'er  be  indebted  to 
science,  or  what  is  recognized  as  "  the  scientific 
spirit,"  for  anything  good. 

Science  deals  with  matter — its  essence,  laws, 
phenomena.  Its  tendency  is  to  materialize  e^-eir- 
thing.  Life  itself  is  evolved  from  matter.  Its 
"  promises  "  and  its  «*  potencies  "  are  found  in  that 
The  tendencies  of  science  are  to  count  God  oat 
of  the  universe,  to  deny  immortality  and  the  eiist- 
tTv^  <i^  Ycvlud  independent  of  matter,  and  to  beJiet 
xvqjOkvtv^  ^-aX  <^TAv^  \*  ^vcfiocAitrated.    Htr4  "*" 
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and  it  refuses  to  have  to  do  with  anything  else. 
It  refuses  to  recognize  the  existence  of  such  a  thing 
as  imagination,  except  in  a  scientific  way.  Imag- 
■nation  is  a  product  of  molecular  action  in  the 
brain.  Science  must  necessarily  deny  to  this  faculty 
of  the  soul  any  legitimate  functions,  because  it 
cannot  follow  a  scientific  method,  and  because  it 
denies  the  existence  of  the  realm  in  which  it  is 
most  at  home.  Imagination  must  have  an  over- 
world  in  which  to  spread  its  wings,  or  it  cannot 
fly.  To  bind  itself  to  demonstrable  facts,  and 
to  tie  itself  to  a  scientific  method,  would  be  to 
commit  self-destruction.  To  circumscribe  the  hori- 
zon of  the  poetic  faculty  is  to  clip  its  wings, 
or,  rather,  to  deny  it  space  for  action.  It  is  a 
fiunilty  that  demands  illimitable  space,  illimitable 
time,  illimitable  freedom  of  invention,  release  from 
bondage  to  the  material  and  real,  and  liberty  to 
explore  the  spiritual  and  the  ideal.  Any  influence  or 
power  which  interferes  with  this  liberty,  in  any  di- 
rection, is  a  foe  to  poetry  and  a  curse  to  literature. 

The  great  poems  of  the  world  have  always 
recognized  the  over-world,  or  the  under-world,  or 
the  world  outside  the  realm  of  those  material  things 
with  which  science  concerns  itself.  Homer  did  not 
recognize  the  Giristian*s  or  the  Hebrew's  God, 
but  the  "  Iliad  "  is  full  of  the  work  of  the  supernal 
powers.  The  realm  of  spiritual  life  and  spiritual 
potencies  was  as  familiarly  explored  by  his  muse  as 
that  of  human  prowess  and  human  passion.  Dante 
and  Milton  built  the  fame  of  their  great  works 
upon  the  invincible  faith  of  mankind  in  the  exist- 
ence of  spiritual  things.  Their  imaginations  took 
their  highest  flights  beyond  the  spheres  of  sense 
and  of  science,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any 
sensuous  or  scientific  inspiration  (if  such  a  thing 
be  possible)  must  have  been  lower  than  those  which 
moved  them.  Shakspere  and  Goethe  had  less  to 
do  with  the  spiritual  world  in  the  choice  and  use 
of  material,  but  both  recognized  that  world,  made 
frequent  incursions  into  it,  and  drew  from  it  a  mul- 
titude of  inspirations  and  much    valuable  material. 

But  it  is  not  so  much,  perhaps,  that  poetry  is 
directly  dependent  upon  the  spiritual  world  for  its 
inspirations  and  its  materials,  as  it  is  indirecdy. 
rhat  which  is  best  and  most  poetic  in  human  life 
has  uniformly  grown  out  of  the  motives  born  of 
Guth  in  spiritual  things.  The  greatest  heroisms 
that  have  illustrated  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
ind  have  thus  become  inspirations  in  our  literature, 


have  been  bom  of  faith  in  things  unseen — things 
which  science  contemptuously  ignores.  How  base 
our  own  late  civil  war  becomes  when  we  eliminate 
from  the  motives  which  prosecuted  it,  on  both  sides> 
the  elements  of  spiritusdity !  Tlie  earnest  prayers 
that  went  up  to  God,  the  motives  of  duty,  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  patriotism,  born  of  a  belief  in  the 
over-world  of  spiritual  realities,  these  were  what 
made  that  fratricidal  war  poetical,  that  endowed 
it  with  the  only  elements  of  which  poetry  that 
deserves  the  name  can  be  made.  Science  could 
only  clothe  such  a  war  as  that  was  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  brute  forces  engaged.  So  many 
infuriated  men  met  so  many  other  infuriated 
men  and  fought  with  them,  with  implements 
of  such  and  such  destructive  power.  It  had  no 
greater  dignity  than  a  dog-fight.  The  scientific 
estimate  of  any  great  human  struggle  would  have 
no  more  poetry  in  it  than  there  is  in  the  multiplica- 
tion table.  The  loves  that  have  made  life  divine, 
the  self-devotion  that  has  made  life  beautiful,  the 
transformations  of  character  which  have  illustrated 
the  beneficent  power  of  religion,  the  high  moralities 
that  have  given  safety  and  purity  and  dignity  to 
society,  the  aspirations  which  have  gone  heaven- 
ward from  a  world  of  conscious  imperfection, — all 
these  are  poetic  material,  and  all  these  are  as  foreign 
to  science,  or  the  scientific  spirit,  as  they  are  natu- 
rally the  outcome  of  faith  in  the  spiritual  world. 

Recently  some  poets  or  poetasters  have  under* 
taken  to  play  the  r61e  of  scientific  poets.  They 
have  undertaken  to  inaugurate  the  new  era,  to  be 
forerunners  of  the  new  dispensation.  The  attempt, 
by  the  use  of  modern  scientific  phrases,  to  do  so 
great  a  deed,  could  only  be  conceived  by  minds 
incapable  of  poetry,  for  science  can  never  give 
birth  to  poetry,  oC  any  sort  whatsoever.  Its  only 
influence  must  be  to  neutralize  whatever  there  may 
be  of  genuine  poetic  tendency  in  the  time  and  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  How  much  of  soundness  there 
may  be  in  opinions  which  militate  against  true 
poetry,  and  which  subvert  the  conditions  of  its 
production,  we  leave  to  our  readers  to  determine. 
The  true  poet  is  the  true  seer,  and  always  has  been. 
He  arrives  at  his  conclusions  by  a  process  unknown 
to  science,  and  in  a  sense  superior  to  science. 
Intuition  is  not  the  child  of  reason.  Vision  is  not 
born  of  logic,  and  poetry  never  has  been  an  out- 
growth of  science,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it 
never  will  be. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


lln  Coaitlandt  Palmer's  Hasty  Inferences. 

Grace  Church  Rectory, 

New  York,  July  12th,  1881. 

To  THB  Editor  of  Scribner's  Monthly  : 

Sm :  Under  Ae  head  of*  Topics  of  the  TimCy "  and 
ineoaaeetkm  with  m  discussion  of  the  Comstock  laws 


for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  crime  which  I  find 
in  your  issue  for  July,  occur  (page  457)  these  words  : 

**  We  are  sorry  that  Rev.  Dr.  PotXtx  i^"a>d\'^L  ^t«rx 
at  the  Society  for  l\ie  YievenXAOTv  ol  Cjt\wvt^«3cv^^>«- 
nish  thus  an  atgvimetvl  ql^ivs>X  \\\ft  ^crcve\>j  ^ort  ^^ 
Suppression  of  V\ce.     ll  \s  a!!\  NCt>j  ^^^  \o  V^ V^^ 
maintenance  of  tlic  \aw*  ovct  x.o  VJBft  ^3J^c«t%  ov  m^ 
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law,  but  suppose  the  officers  of  the  law  do  not  care, 
and  will  not,  or  do  not,  do  their  duty  ?  How  im- 
portant an  office  did  the  Committee  of  Seventy  per- 
form in  ridding  this  city  of  *the  RingM  Why 
should  such  a  committee  have  been  formed  ?  The 
laws  against  peculation  and  bribery  were  all  in  exist- 
ence, and  all  the  necessary  machinery  of  justice  was 
established.  What  an  impertinence  the  Committee 
of  Seventy  must  have  been !  There  is,  while  we 
write,  a  committee  of  twenty-one  in  existence,  who 
have  undertaken  to  get  the  streets  cleaned.  But 
there  are  laws  relating  to  this  business,  and  there 
are  men  already  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  the  streets 
cleaned.  Why  not  put  the  work  where  it  belongs  ? 
We  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  see  why  citizens  may  not 
associate  themselves  for  special  purposes  in  securing 
good  laws  and  looking  after  thetr  enforcement  by  tne 
appointed  officers, " 


As  these  are  views  which  I  have  6rmly  held  and 
frequently  advocated,  your  intimation  that  I  have 
"sneered  at  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  "  has  considerably  perplexed  me.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  its  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  a 
quotation  from  a  recent  sermon  of  mine  which  I  find 
on  page  462  of  the  same  number  of  the  monthly,  in 
a  communication  from  Mr.  Courtlandt  Pahner,  and 
which,  as  there  given,  is  as  follows  : 

"*A  voluntary  society  for  the  suppression  of  crime, 
whose  very  existence  is  a  startling  commentary  on 
our  sham  civilization,  since  it  has  been  forced  into 
existence  to  do  the  work  which  the  law  and  its 
executors  are  both  sworn  and  paid  to  do, — a  volun- 
tary association  like  this,  creatCKi  for  the  suppression 
of  crime,  endeavors,'  etc.  And  a  sentence  or  two 
further  on  he  remarks:  'A  quixotic  divine  [Dr. 
Crosby]  strives  in  vain  to  rouse  the  public  conscience 
against  licensed  thieving,  and  the  friends  of  the 
tmeves  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  his  folly,  while  the 
rest  of  the  community  think  that  he  haid  better  go 
back  to  his  preaching.  I  think  so,  too,  for  surely 
the  people,  to  awaken  whom  this  John  the  Baptist 
cries  so  vainly  in  the  wilderness  of  New  York,'  etc.'* 

This  quotation  is  from  a  newspaper  report  of  the 
sermon  to  which  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Palmer, 
refers,  and  in  making  it  he  has  naturally  enough 
used  only  so  much  of  the  report  as  suited  his  pur« 
pose.  May  I  give  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  my 
manuscript  ? 

"  A  voluntary  society  for  the  suppression  of  crime, 

whose  ver)r  existence  is  one  of  tne  most  startling 

commentaries  upon  our  sham  civilization,  since  it 

has  been  forced  mto  being,  to  do  the  work  which  the 

law  and  its  executors  are  sworn  and  paid  to  do. 

Such  a  society  endeavors  to  shield  the  unwary  and 

to  break  up  those  robber  bands  and  shut  up  those 

robber  caves  into  which  the  unwary  are  lurea.     But 

the  police,  being,  it  is  charged  by  some,  in  the  pay 

of  these  robber  bands,  can  never  happen  to  find 

them,  and  we,  whose  guardians  the  police  are,  are 

apparently  no  more  concerned  about  this  municipal 

disgrace  than  if  it  had  happened  in  Dahomey,     An 

earnest  and  ener^tic  divine  (quixotic,  some  are 

pleased  to  call  him)   strives  in  vain  to  rouse  the 

public  conscience  against  licensed  thievery,  and  the 

mends  of  the  thieves  laugh  \n  vheu  sleeves  at  his 

folly f  while  the  rest  of  the  commumty  l\v\TvV>(VvaX*\ve 

had  better  go  back  to  his  preacYAxii.'    1  vVv\i^  so, 

too,  for  sorely,  the  people  lo  avrtkeii  ^Vom  ^ia* 


John  the  Baptist  cries  so  bravely  bat  so  vainly  to 
the  wilderness  of  our  New  York,  are  even  men 
closely  wedded  to  their  own  diskimar  than  the  publicans 

and  sinners  of  the  olden  time  /  " 

* 

Unless  I  sadly  failed  to  express  my  meaning  in 
these  words,  it  must  be  plain  enough  that,  if  there  is 
in  them  any  sneer  at  all,  it  was  not  f9r  Dr.  Crosby 
or  the  society  which  he  has  organized,  but  for  those 
who  were  so  strangely  indiffierent  to  its  brave  and 
timely  work.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  £ar  from  sneer- 
ing at  either  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime, 
or  that  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  I  have  repeatedlj 
both  spoken  and  begged  for  them  in  public  and  in 
private,  and  have,  I  need  hardly  add,  the  heartiest 
sympathy  with  the  work  which  each  of  them  b  strir- 
ing  to  do.     For  Dr.  Crosby  himself,  I  was  early 
trained    to  cherish  the    sincerest   veneration  and 
respect,  and  his  courageous  ministry  in  New  York 
has  endeared  him  to  me  as  to  thousands  of  others, 
all  over  the  land,  who  will  never  have  a  chance  to 
tell  him  so.     It  is  indeed  impossible  that  I  shoold 
sneer  at  one  to  whom  it  habitually  becomes  me  to 
look  up,  and  I  cannot  bat  express  my  regret  that 
any  words  of  mine  should  be  so  radically  misunder- 
stood.    As  they  were  originally  spoken  I  think  it 
must  be  owned  that  they  do  not  bear  any  sndi 
meaning  as  your  reproach  would  seem  to  imply; 
and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  that  reproach  fiir* 
nishes  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  6rst 
wisdom  of  the  critic,  as  of  the  scholar,  is  to  **  verify 
his  quotations." 

Concerning  Mr.  Palmer's  argument,  which  the 
imperfect  quotation  of  words  of  mine,  erroneously 
interpreted,  is  made  to  buttress,  I  am  not  called  to 
speak.  But  it  is  at  least  curious  and  suggestive  that 
its  position  is  substantially  that  of  the  Chordi  of 
Rome,  and  that  here,  as  so  often,  extremes  meet  It 
is  the  principle  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  thit 
the  ecclesiastical  government  is  sufficient  for  iD 
things.  There  must  be  no  voluntary  society,  no 
extra  ecclesiastical  machinery  anywhere  within  the 
circumference  of  its  authority — ^in  other  words,  there 
is  no  room  for  individualism,  under  whatever 
pretext.  On  the  Roman  basis,  this  seems  pbis 
enough,  but,  from  the  "  Liberal "  stand-point,  fli 
argument  which  antagonizes  special  legislatioa  and 
voluntary  associations  for  the  ex[n«ssion  of  individ* 
ual  opinion  and  the  promotion  of  special  reibnnsi 
has  at  least  the  claim  of  eccentricity. 

Henry  C  Pottei- 


The  Organ  of  the  Nattonml  Ubend 

June  24th,  1881. 
To  THE  Editor  of  Scribner*s  Monthly. 

Sir  :  In  regard  to  your  rejoinder  to  my  article,  I 
merely  wish  to  state  that,  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
love  of  truth,  you  will  undoubtedly  desire  to  correct 
a  serious  error.  You  say,  ••  Their  prominent  oigtn 
announced  *  Our  platform  *  to  be  •  Immediate,  Bioo"- 
^VVoxval,* "  etc 

XQ.>aL  Tt\«,  \  \!i««<axBk^^  \a  HeYWOod*s  *  WflrtL 
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mnce.  It  is  no  more  an  organ  of  the  National 
Dberal  League  than  the  "  New  York  Observer  "  is. 
A  paper  called  "  Man,''  published  once  a  month, 
is  the -only  official  journal,  though  the  publications  of 
the  League  at  times  appear  in  the  Boston  "  Investi- 
gator •*  and  "  Truth-Seeker. "  Yours  truly, 

COURTLANDT  PaLMER. 
Westminster  Boys  in  Politics. 

S4  Westbourne  Park  Villas,  London. 
To  THE  Editor  of  Scribner's  Monthly. 

Sir  :  In  a  very  interesting  article  on  "  The 
Westminster  Play,"  in  your  issue  for  June,  the 
writer  refers  to  the  old  tradition  by  which  a  certain 
number  of  Westminster  scholars  have  the  privilege 
of  occupying  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  debates ;  and,  having  quoted  some  of  the  cele- 
brated poets  and  men  of  letters  who  were  brought 
up  at  the  school  (from  which  list  John  Dryden,  per- 
haps the  greatest  name  of  all,  is,  curiously  enough, 
omitted),  he  goes  on  to  say :  '*  One  would  expect, 
therefore,  that  Westminster  would  have  produced 
debaters.  But  this  has  not  been  the  case.  The  gar- 
den prepared  for  the  production  of  politicians  has 
turned  out  a  nursery  of  poets." 

As  an  old  Westminster  boy,  may  I  put  in  a  plea 


on  behalf  of  the  statesmen  the  school  has  reared  ? 
If  you  have  space  enough,  the  following  list  of  them 
perhaps  may  interest  your  readers,  and  may  show  that 
the  right  of  attending  the  deliberations  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  not  been  entirely  without  fruit : 

John,   Lord  Carteret,  Earl  Granville,  diplomatist  statesnum, 

died  1673. 
Heneage  Finch,  Lord  Chancellor,   1675  (afterward  Earl  of 

Nottingham). 
Lord  Hali£uE,  Prime  Minister,  1697. 
William  Pulteney  (First  Earl  of  Bath),  a  prominent  member 

of  the  House  of  Commons,  2743. 
Henry  Pelham,  Prime  Minister,  1744. 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Prime  Minister,  1754. 
Sir  Robert  Henley,  Lord  Chancellor,  1764  (Earl  of  North* 

ington). 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Prime  Minuter,  1765. 
Charles  Abbot,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  z8o3. 
Earl  of  Shelbume,  Prime  Minister,  1782. 
Duke  of  Portland,  Prime  Minister,  1783  and  2807. 
Earl  Russell,  Prime  Minister,  1845. 
Sir  James  Graham,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  etc. 

There  are  many  other  names  I  could  quote  of 
former  "Westminsters,"  but  the  above  will,  no 
doubt,  more  than  suffice  as  a  supplement  to  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  otherwise  very  accurate 
article  in  question. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  S.  Oldham. 


^^^ 
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The  Boyt  of  the  Family.— VI. 

THB  ntOGRBSS  OF  A  CLBRK. 

A  BANKER  of  large  and  varied  experience  once 
said  to  the  writer  that  the  clerks  in  his  establishment 
who  gave  the  greatest  satis&ction,  and  in  whom  the 
greatest  confidence  could  be  placed,  were  usually  the 
sons  of  poor  gentlemen, — boys  who,  not  having 
been  brought  up  in  affluence,  still  possessed  a  puis- 
sant sense  of  honor  and  a  refinement  of  taste  which 
preserved  them  from  debasing  amusements.  He 
considered  them  more  trustworthy  than  others  with 
larger  means  at  their  disposal,  who  would  presuma- 
bly be  outside  the  reach  of  pecuniary  temptation. 
Aside  from  the  perception  of  subtle  heredity  which 
it  embodies,  the  opinion  indicates  what  is  true 
of  nearly  all  first-class  business  houses — that  a 
banker  requires  some  personal  knowledge  of  the 
antecedents  of  those  applying  for  admission  to  places 
in  his  office,  even  if  the  places  sought  are  remote  from 
any  great  trust  or  responsibihty.  The  accuracy  with 
which  our  informant  selected  his  clerks  is  attested  by 
the  fiict  that  he  at  one  time  had  eleven  young  men  in 
his  employ,  ten  of  whom  are  now  successful  mer- 
diants  or  bankers  themselves,  having  proved  invari- 
ably fiuthful,  persevering,  industrious,  and  thrifty; 
while  one  of  them,  the  son  of  a  stone-cutter,  and  who 
entered  the  bank  as  an  office-boy,  is  a  millionaire 
knight  in  Australia. 

Beyond  a  satis&ctory  character  And  a  good  educa- 
tioi^  die  tuonoc  requireg  notbiag  thatt  bis  own  con- 


duct and  abilities  may  not  supply,  and  supposing 
that  he  is  poor,  it  is  upon  these  two  things  that  his 
advancement  will  depend.  A  classical  education  is 
obviously  unessential,  though  it  is  not  superfluous, 
and  the  more  desirable  qualifications  are  a  fluent 
knowledge  of  modern  languages,  especially  French 
and  German,  facility  in  arithmetic,  and  self-posses- 
sion, which  is  as  indispensable  in  a  bank,  under  some 
circumstances,  as  it  is  to  a  mariner  or  a  soldier.  But 
no  matter  what  his  attainments  are,  nor  how  brilliant 
his  college  record  is,  the  youth  who  enters  a  bank  is 
usually  set  to  work  upon  tedious  and  unprofitable 
details  for  many  months  before  an  opportunity  is 
given  him  in  a  higher  direction.  He  is  sent  to  the 
post-office  for  the  mail  or  with  it ;  he  is  required  to 
copy  letters  and  bear  messages ;  and,  while  he  may 
pose  at  home  and  speak  as  though  he  were  a  vital 
factor  of  the  bank's  existence, — which  is  the  fatuous 
way  of  many  employes, — he  is  actually  of  no  partic- 
ular importance.  The  course  is  humiliating  to  the 
sensitive  and  self-loving,  especially  those  who  have 
left  school  with  a  feeling  of  personal  completeness ; 
but  it  is  an  inevitable  preliminary.  The  pay  is  nom- 
inal,— usually  about  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,— 
with  a  small  annual  increase ;  and,  as  a  beginner  is 
over  eighteen  when  he  is  admitted,  he  does  not 
earn  enough  to  support  himself  until  he  is  twenty- 
two  or  three  years  old.  WK\le  Vvt  \&  ^3^ca^\^^>!^ 
details  tedious  and  a.p^Ttiv^\^  Mxv^to^va^^^  "^^  ^^ 
almost  unconsc\o\is\v  ac)c\\ivr«v^  «.  laxoKiaxWi  "^"^^"^^ 
more  abstruse  cVemcuXa  ol  VSaft  \>\isai»&v  *=^^  ^*^ 
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employers  are  finding  out  what  special  aptitude  he 
has,  with  a  view  to  his  promotion.  If,  when  a 
vacancy  occurs,  he  has  shown  the  ability  of  a  clever 
arithmetician,  he  is  put  in  the  book-keeper's  depart- 
ment; if  he  has  developed  an  acquaintance  with 
the  stock  market,  and  has  shown  caution  in  handling 
coupons,  money,  etc.,  he  is  put  with  the  cashier; 
if  he  is  a  linguist,  capable  of  writing  a  perspicuous 
letter,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  put  in  the  cor- 
respondence department ;  and,  with  his  advancement, 
he  ceases  to  be  a  probationer  and  passes  into  a  high- 
way, which,  if  all  its  pitfalls  are  avoided,  leads  on  to 
(airly  lucrative  and  honorable  positions,  though  a  fort- 
une may  not  be  at  the  end.  It  should  be  understood 
that  we  are  writing  of  a  bank  which,  though  it  is 
representative,  may  not  have  identical  methods  with 
all  others,  and  that  a  boy  might  find  in  practical 
experience  many  exceptions  to  these  statements. 

The  beginner  in  a  business  house  is  environed  by 
much  the  same  circumstances  as  those  that  we  have 
described.  In  England,  Germany,  and  other  conti- 
nental countries,  the  large  mercantile  firms  engage 
a  certain  number  of  young  men  as  apprentices  for 
five,  six,  or  seven  years,  paying  them  about  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  term,  in  the  form  of  a  progressive 
salary.  Thfe  apprentices  are  indentured,  and  are 
saved  from  drudgery  by  the  subordinate  office-boys ; 
but  here  there  are  no  apprentices,  and  the  duties  of 
a  beginner  are  limited  to  a  variety  of  little  things, 
against  which  the  lordly  soul  of  an  English  appren- 
tice, who  is  usually  an  intolerably  affected  young 
person,  would  revolt  Apprenticeship  in  mercantile 
life  abroad  has,  in  fact,  a  basis  of  social  distinction, 
and  practically  operates  to  the  profit  of  the  employer 
without  having  a  commensurate  advantage  to  the 
clerk,  who  is  bound  to  wait  several  years  before  his 
earnings  are  sufficient  to  support  him.  An  office- 
boy  in  America  has  a  much  better  chance,  and  his 
advancement  from  clerkship  to  clerkship  quickly 
follows  the  mastery  he  obtains  over  the  different 
branches  of  the  business.  If  he  have  a  taste  for 
business,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not, 
and  no  probability  that  he  will  not,  rise  to  the  best 
position  in  the  office  which  he  enters.  The  writer 
is  personally  acquainted  with  several  young  men 
who,  beginning  thus  at  the  bottom  round  of  the 
ladder,  have  since  acquired  important  clerkships  by 
simple  diligence  and  integrity,  and  are  being  pro- 
moted to  higher  grades  every  year.  Not  every 
opening  is  worth  having,  however.  An  old-estab- 
lished house  with  extensive  connections  should  be 
selected,  if  selection  is  possible;  such  a  house  is 
heard  of  oftener  through  one's  business  acquaint- 
ances than  through  newspaper  advertisements. 

The  best  preparation  for  a  conunercial  life  is  a 

common-school  education,  and  the  most  serviceable 

parts  of  it,  as  in  a  bank,  are  the  modern  languages. 

French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  are  sure  to  be 

of  value,  and  the  ability  to  write  short-hand  of^en 

hastens  the  advancement  of  a  beginner.    Nothing  of 

greater  use  than  the  subjects  included  in  the  curricu- 

Jum  of  the  public  schools  can  \>e  \eaiT\eA.  Vn  \3afc  ?»<i- 

called  business  or  commercial  coWe^ies^-vVftO^^Viv^o 

iar  as  they  undertake  to  teach  Vhe  pTac^ni^i£XaSk&  o^ 


business  life,  are  misleading,  to  say  the  least,  in  tlw 
opinion  of  all  the  merchants  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted.  Every  firm  has  its  own  methods  of  book- 
keeping and  its  own  formulas  in  other  departments, 
one  differing  from  another  in  all  the  essential  ptr. 
ticulars  of  its  system.  The  elements  of  book-keeping 
may  and  should  be  learned  at  school,  but  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained  is  modified  in  development  and 
operation  by  the  individual  usages  of  the  house  to 
which  it  is  taken ;  and,  similarly,  there  is  as  modi 
disparity  between  clearing-house  or  custom-hoQ!>e 
work  as  it  is  taught  in  a  business  college  and  as  it  is 
actually  done  in  a  business  house  as  between  the 
journalism  of  a  boy  printing  his  own  paper  on  his 
own  press  and  the  journalism  of  a  New  York  daily. 

Perhaps  a  good  mother,  who  has  seen  the  impish, 
vulgar,  and  strangely  mature  boys  in  some  Wall- 
street  broker's  office,  may  shudder  at  the  prospect 
of  having  one  of  her  own  put  under  the  influeoces 
that  have  produced  such  precocity ;  but,  though  they 
are  exposed  to  great  temptations,  it  is  not  ofiea 
that  these  boys  are  vicious,  and  from  their  ranks 
some  of  the  most  successful  business  men  are  re- 
cruited. Finally,  while  we  would  urge  a  boy  to  avail 
himself  of  the  completest  education  he  can  get,  it 
may  not  be  altogether  a  misfortune  if,  when  be  is 
about  seventeen,  and  is  proficient  in  the  English 
branches,  he  is  compelled  to  seek  a  place  in  an  office. 
Seventeen  is  a  good  age,  and  though  the  salary  u> 
begin  with  may  not  be  more  than  two  dollars  a 
week,  it  will  probably  be  increased  to  twelve  or  fif- 
teen dollars  before  he  is  twenty,  provided,  of  coarse, 
that  he  is  observant  and  industrious. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  most  brilhaiit 
possibilities  are  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  booses, 
which  have  some  positions  within  the  reach  of  com- 
paratively young  men  and  commanding  salaries  of 
from  four  to  eight  thousand  a  year.  Beginners  are 
usually  admitted  at  the  age  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty, 
and  are  paid  about  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first 
year,  two  hundred  for  the  second,  and  three  hnndred 
for  the  third.  Vacancies  are  filled  in  most  instances  by 
proteg^  of  the  older  employ^  or  relatives  of  castaB> 
ers,  but  occasionally  they  are  announced  throogh  a 
newspaper  advertisement,  one  insertion  of  iHucb 
often  evokes  more  than  a  thousand  answers  in  twea* 
ty-four  hours,  many  of  the  applicants  ofiering  their 
services  gratuitously  for  the  sake  of  the  opportunity. 
After  the  third  year,  or  earlier,  the  beginner  is  pro* 
moted  to  the  position  of  assistant  book-keeper,  entry 
clerk,  or  shipping  clerk,  with  a  salary  of  about  fifteen 
dollars  a  week ;  but  his  best  opportunities  are  in  the 
salesmen's  departmenL  It  is  the  salesmeo  «bo 
command  the  salaries  we  have  mentioned,  and  wfaoae 
abilities  are  akin  to  genius.  A  good  one  is  indispen* 
sable  to  the  firm  with  which  he  is  connected;  be 
has  a  large  acquaintance  with  **  the  trade^**  and  so 
personal  an  influence  over  the  customers  that  tbey 
would  follow  him  with  their  business  to  any  bonse 
to  which  he  might  transfer  himself.  The  aooroe  of 
this  rare  influence  is  not  easily  defined.  It  ii»  i* 
^axt,  a  sort  of  magnetism  or  winsomeness  of  6sp^^ 
\ioti,  oc»ai:^<^N<\^  ^  ^^««d  and  ever-watcyiil  ^^ 
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we,  the  salesman  requires  an  assistant  to  han- 
e  goods ;  and  one  of  the  boys  is  named  for  the 
e.  Fortunate  youth !  If  he  is  clever,  he  stud- 
e  shades,  qualities,  and  prices  of  the  fabrics ; 
>  himself  agreeable  to  the  customer ;  and  watches 


the  market.  Then,  perhaps,  when  the  salesman  is 
out,  one  day,  a  customer  comes  in,  to  whom  he 
makes  a  sale  himself — and  this  is  the  first  step 
toward  the  attainment  of  one  of  the  best  positions 
in  commercial  life.  Wiluam  H.  Rideing. 


m*^ 
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Cable's  "  Madame  Delphine."  * 

s  a  marked  evidence  of  Mr.  Cable's  range  and 

il  force  as  a  writer  that  he  has  constructed  in 

Dvelette  an  impressive  tragedy  without  the  use 

element  of  humor,  which  in  the  highest  ex- 

s   of  fictitious   writing,  whether   dramatic  or 

ive,  has  been   the  handmaid  of  tragedy.     A 

',  making  acquaintance  with  this  book,  would 

10  basis  from  which  to  infer  that  fine  sense  of 

congruities  which  permeates  his  other  work, 

bich  overflows  in  the  rollicking  fun  of"  Posson 

"    Conversely,  one  who  should  read  "  Posson 

' — a  story  without  the  sentiment  of  love, — in- 

nrithout  a  female  personage — would  never  know 

hat  delicacy  and  refined  suggestion  of  femininity 

able  depicts  a  woman,  and  especially  a  beautiful 

n,  in  love.    However,  though  without  a  humor- 

laracter,  scene,  paragraph,  or  line,  "  Madame 

ine  "  is  not  a  tour  de  force  of  somber  plotting, 

readable  and  picturesque  setting  of  a  naturally 

drama  on  the  theme  of  the  inductive  or  vicari- 

sponsibility  for  sin.    Mr.  Cable  does  not  assume 

rden  of  this  theme  to  be  proved  as  a  proposition 

s  too  true  an  artist  for  that — but  has  left  it 

it  ought  to  rest — upon  the  characters,  and  has 

sd  it  to  a  distinct  undertone  of  a  story  which 

ts  main  interest  to  characterization  and  action. 

toral  is  lightly  carried,  and  not  heavily  dragged 

movement  of  the  plot :    there  are  no  d^tours^ 

perfluities,  and  the  close  construction  of  the 

gives  it  a  buoyancy  as  a  book  which  its  com- 

ss  may  have  led  one  to   overlook    in    the 

;  exacting  and  often  exasperating  slowness  of 

L 

sidered  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  **  Mad- 
delphine ''  is  an  advance  on  any  one  of  Mr. 
s  previous  short  stories  and  on  much  of  "  The 
issimes,"  in  which  the  scene  gave  more  op- 
ities  for  excess  of  writing  as  background  to 
roic  action  and  large  drawing.  Here  every 
\  directly  in  the  drift  of  the  story.  The  style  is 
A  but  not  ornate — rather  like  the  furniture  of 
srome's  room, "  carved  just  enough  to  give  the 
of  wrinkling  pleasantry.*'  lliere  are  more 
ttly  elegant  writers  of  contemporary  fiction 
r.  Cable,  but  we  can  think  of  none  more  vital, 
bo  gives  more  direct  evidence  of  genius.    He 

hune  Ddphine.     By  George  W.   Cable,    author   of 
«ole  Days  "  and  **  The  Grandissimes. "    New  York : 
Scrilioer  J  SooM.    London :  Frederick  Wurae  &  Co. 


reminds  one  of  nobody.  Except  for  a  rare  whiff  of 
Victor  Hugo,  he  has  an  uninvaded  individuality.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  in  current  literature  scenes  to 
exceed  in  freshness,  force,  and  charm  Madame  Del- 
phine's  disavowal  of  her  daughter,  or  Lemaitre's 
discovery  of  Olive  in  the  moonlit  garden — where 
the  ground  seemed  to  him  **  an  unsteady  sea  and  he 
to  stand  once  more  upon  a  deck."  How  aptly,  too, 
these  words  heighten  the  situation  by  recalling  the 
first  meeting  of  the  two  on  shipboard  !  The  book 
is  full  of  such  passages  appealing  to  the  imagination 
and  preparing  the  way  for  some  telling  scene.  It 
is  more  than  good  reading — it  is  good  art 

The  story  is  also  an  advance  along  the  line  of  the 
weakest,  or  rather  the  least  strong,  of  Mr.  Cable's 
qualities  as  a  writer — his  sense  of  proportion.  In 
"The  Grandissimes,"  the  casual  reader  once  in  a 
while  was  puzzled  by  the  emphasis  laid  upon  minor 
scenes  and  people.  This  is  the  fault  of  "  Gabriel 
Conroy,"  and  of  most  other  first  novels.  The  at- 
mosphere is  rarer  than  in  a  short  story :  one  is  de- 
ceived as  to  distances  and  forces  are  miscalculated. 
Doubtless  something  similar  is  the  experience  of  a 
brigadier-general  who  is  called  for  the  first  time  to 
handle  a  corps  in  action.  There  are  but  slender 
traces  of  this  fault  in  "  Madame  Delphine,"  and  it  is 
so  surely  a  fault  merely  of  inexperience  that  we  may 
confidently  look  for  its  disappearance  in  Mr.  Cable's 
(or  Mr.  Harte's)  next  novel.  It  is  even  now  com- 
pensated for  by  the  extreme  vigor  and  clarity  of 
his  characterization — which  is  the  most  evident  ex- 
cellence of  this  book.  There  is,  properly  speaking, 
no  hero  and  no  heroine,  but  four  evenly  sustained 
characters,  unmistakably  human  and  all  unmistakably 
different  Indeed,  take  any  two  characters  created  by 
Mr.  Cable,  select  the  two  most  alike,  and  the  likeness 
will  only  be  the  likeness  of  the  genus,  while  there 
will  still  be  wide  individual  differences,  mental  and 
physical.  This  can  be  said  of  very  few  other  writers 
of  the  day :  it  is  much  to  say  of  any  writer  at  a  time 
when  English  character-drawing  is  largely  vague 
and  metaphysical,  when  characters  often  stand  for 
single  forces  instead  of  for  men  and  women,  and 
when  the  tendencies  of  criticism  and  of  creative  art 
are  to  exalt  the  contemplative  above  the  dramatic. 
Mr.  Cable's  work  is  free  from  the  malaria  of  dilet- 
tanteism ;  it  has  a  strong  backbone  of  popular  inter- 
est, and  it  may  be  commended  to  tK't  Kxc^nsax^ 
reader  or  the  (orei^  ctKWc.  ?&  «l  ^t<\q.tv  c>\  ^^  v<3» 
small  body  of  cutietvX.N*T\\\iv^'w\iAOi\vs»X'^«A'i  VftNasX 
and  be  refeiTtd  lo  as  AmeT\caii\\\«rtX»x^ 
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Ooih's  BdKtloB  of  "Baillah  OdM."* 

■WHAT  is  an  ode? 

The  word,  »s  employed  bj  the  English  poets,  is 
neallf  io  need  of  definition.  It  is  not  a  verse-form 
like  the  sonnet,  nor  does  it  imply  any  pailicular  kind 
of  Iheme  or  Irealmen.  Metrically,  it  may  vary  from 
the  simidest  stania,  as  in  Cowper's  "  Boadico,"  to 
the  ekborate  harmonies  of  "  Alexander's  Feast,"  or 
"The  Progress  of  Poesy."  Wiiy  should  not  any 
lyrical  poem  whatever  be  called  an  ode  f  And  yet, 
in  liLCt,  a  difference  is  recogniEed  between  the  ode 
and  simpler  forms  of  the  lyric.  No  one  would  think 
of  caUing  the  songs  of  Shakspcre,  or  of  Burns,  odes. 
The  distinction  is  one  to  be  felt  rather  than  stated, 
thoQgh  it  may  be  aHirmcd  in  a  general  way  that  the 
ode  carries  with  it  the  notion  of  a  more  Ibrmal, 
artificial,  and  less  spontaneous  expression  than  the 
song. 

The  difficulty  of  supplying  a  definition  of  the  word 
seems  to  have  been  appreciated  by  Mr.  Gosse,  in 
making  his  little  collection  of  English  odes.  Twenty-  i 
eight  poets — from  Spenser  to  SwinbDrne— conlrib- 
ate  to  fill  a  volume  of  some  two  hundred  and  sixty 
pages,  and  the  editor  gives  us  an  introduction, 
written  with  that  nice  scholarship  and  sureness  of 
taste  *hich  have  already  placed  him  high  on  the  list 
of  English  critics.  In  discussing  the  history  of  the 
ode,  he  reminds  ns  that  the  word  had  almost  the 
tame  looseness  of  meaning  in  Greek  as  in  English. 
Two  forms  of  the  Greek  ode,  however,  developed 
into  a  certain  fiiity  of  slrncture,  and  this  by  reason 
of  their  musical  accompaniments:  namely,  the 
jCtotian,  which  was  set  to  simple  airs,  and  written, 
therefore,  in  simple  measures;  and  the  Dorian, 
which  was  married  to  the  more  elaborate  "  Dorian 
mood."  The  jBtoIian  ode  is  popularly  known  to 
modern  readers  as  the  Horatian,  the  Latin  poet 
having  reprodnccd  the  Sapphic,  Alcaic,  and  Anac- 
reontic meters  of  the  originals.  The  triumphal  odes 
of  Pindar  are  the  Ijest  representatives  of  the  compli- 
cated Dorian  ode. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  effect  to  a  Greek  ear  of  one 
of  the  odes  of  Simonides  or  Pindar  cannot  be 
furnished  by  any  modern  imitation.  To  say  nothing 
of  that  fatal  difference  between  quantity  and  accent 
which  separates  all  ancient  from  all  modem  verse, 
the  measures  of  the  Dorian  ode  depended,  in  a 
pccaliarly  intricate  way,  upon  the  Dorian  musical 
system.  The  musical  clew  is  lost,  and,  though  the 
poet  may  imitate  the  triple  construction  of  the  Pin- 
daric oile  in  strophe,  aniistrophe,  and  epode,  and  may 
reproduce  the  measure,  line  for  line  and  foot  Tor 
foot,  the  effect  will  be  merely  mechanical.  And,  in 
bet,  there  is  apt  to  be  something  mechanical  about 
the  best  English  Pindarics.  Cowley,  who  began 
the  lashion,  had  not  learned  the  secret  of  Pindar's 
verse,  but  he  tried  to  produce  a  similar  effect  by  a 
certain  abrupt  irrcgularityand  variety  of  meter.  "The 
odes  of  Pindar,'"  says  Mr.  Gosse, "  so  far  from  t>eing, 
as  used  to  be  supposed,  utterly  licentious  in  their 


irregularity,  are  more  lik«  the  tantM  taA  ilrviMi 
of  the  mediieval  troabadoara  than  any  modem  veiK. 
In  each  case  the  appArent  lootenet*  and  tdol 
rigidity  of  form  depend  npon  the  eugcndes  of  the 
music,  which  strained  (he  poet's  art  to  its  DUMtt, 
yei  never  released  him  from  its  bondage." 

Without  this  guide,  Cowley  floniidered  belpletslr- 
Nothing  can  be  more  wooden  than  bis  odes,  nnltu 
It  be  the  odea  of  some  of  his  followers,  like  Addiua 
and  Pope.  The  verse  is  teased  into  a  sound  umI 
fury,  the  diction  tortured  into  a  kind  of  iparioa 
pnndeur.  In  a  period  when  all  English  poetry  wn 
or  Jficial,  the  Pindaric  ode  was  moslcmphaticallTiti. 
]ii  lawlessness  oRered  a  convenient  cover  fot  ill 
mmner  of  poetic  incompetence,  "  They  that  cndd 
do  nothing  else,"  complains  Dr.  Jt^son,  "cogU 
write  like  Pindar."  Dr.  Johnson  aaid  many  blMit 
things  about  Gray,  and  yet  we  mnst  codIcu  to 
having  shared,  in  some  d^ree,  his  feeling  aboM 
■•  [he  wonderful  wonder  of  wonders,  the  two  aaa 
odes."  "His  art  and  hii  stmggle  orr  too  nsiUe"; 
hcsustainshimselfat  that  great  height,  not  with  Ike 
steady  impulse  of  '■  the  Theban  ea^,"  bat  by  i^ 
and  laborioos  beatings  of  the  wings.  The  beat  odet 
have,  perhaps,  been  written  by  those  who  wrttt 
with  most  forgetfnlness  of  Pindar. 

Mr.  Gosse  has  been  fortunate  in  his  selectieai.  A 
few  amendments  mi^t,  however,  be  suggested.  S|«>- 
ser's  "  Efdthalamium  "  is  given,  bnt  not  Ae  eqwly 
heantifulTrothalamium."  Drayton's  spirited  "0* 
[o  the  Cambro-Britons  on  their  Harp"  might *d 
have  been  included.  Prior's  "Ode  oo  thcTaUK 
u[  Namur  "  deserves  no  place  in  snch  a  oollMio- 
Mr.  Gosse's  definition  of  an  ode  is  worth  priac^ 
"  We  take  as  an  ode  any  strain  of  enthnsiasbc  sad 
cKalted  lyrical  verse,  directed  to  a  fixed  paTpose,nd 
rivaling  progressively  with  one  dignified  these." 
Ferhaps  this  answers  the  question  with  w)acb  « 
began,  but  we  imagine  that  the  plain,  UnPt  bo- 
when  asked  what  an  ode  is,  will  itill  answer,  'Ita 
3  poem  tff  something  or  fti  sconething." 

BaatlaD  on  "  Th*  Brain  aa  an  Orsui  of  Mia'." 

The  adaptation  of  the  acts  of  animals  to  their  Mcdi 
c3n  t>c  observed,  described,  and  estimated  indepei^ 
oiiily  of  any  theory  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  ii 
Ijfought  abouL  It  is  a  relation  between  pnnll 
material  things — muscular  contractions  on  the  cat 
side  and  certain  physical  requirements  of  the  tan^ 
or  its  offspring  on  the  other.  We  are,  homnr.a 
the  habit  of  inferring  from  such  acta  as  tbese  tl* 
L'unscious  processes  of  the  animal,  patting  oursdvo 
in  his  place,  as  it  were,  and  forming  an  esiiDiiK<' 
li'S  menial  powers  conceived  in  terms  of  our  owi 
fi.elingB.  But  while  the  word  "mind"  osaaQy din<l> 
attention  straight  to  the  consdons  intelligence,  i^ 
not  to  the  physical  relation  from  which  it  is  infcrwl 
ntid  estimated,  it  seems  in  these  days  somedmn  wu 
used  simply  for  this  latter.     And  there  is  naa*"- 
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cose  for  thb,  since  this  relation  is  a  very  common 
•nd  very  important  one.  In  this  altered  or  denuded 
sense  we  understand  the  title  of  Dr.  Bastian's  book, 
''The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind."  The  group  of 
questions  here  discussed  relate  to  the  part  which  the 
brain  plays  in  bringing  about  the  adaptation  of  the 
acts  to  the  need  of  animals. 

The  play  of  physical  forces  constituting  the  phys- 
iology of  the  central  nervous  system  is  so  com- 
plex and  delicate  that  it  is  of  all  things  perhaps 
the  least  known,  and  the  general  ways  of  look- 
ing at  these  processes,  coming  as  they  do  from 
evidence  that  is  scattered,  remote,  and,  after  all, 
scanty,  are  not  the  same  for  all  men,  and  it  be- 
comes important  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of 
the  author.  He  does  not  regard  the  soul  as  occu- 
pying a  gap  between  sensory  impressions  coming 
in  and  motor  impulses  going  out  He  denies  the 
existence  of  such  a  gap,  and  regards  all  the  changes 
which  take  place  as  in  harmony  with  the  generaliza- 
tions of  chemistry  and  physics  from  phenomena  tak- 
ing place  outside  of  the  living  body.  The  chain  of 
physical  cause  and  effect  is  complete,  and  behind  the 
voluntary  actions  of  man  lie  no  exceptions.  This 
is  materialism.  But  it  is  of  the  affirming,  not  the 
denying,  kind.  It  may  be  oversanguine  for  science, 
for  the  possibility  of  expressing  in  general  terms  the 
succession  of  physical  states,  but  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  show  that  there  is  any  incompatibility 
between  such  materialism  as  this  and  the  positive 
teachings  of  well-accredited  orthodoxy.  This  being 
the  general  view  taken  in  this  volume  of  the  nature 
of  the  material  phenomena,  those  of  consciousness 
take  their  place  easily  as  the  attendants  of  certain 
ports  of  the  material  succession.  And  there  are  two 
kinds  of  questions :  first,  those  of  pure  nerve  mechan- 
ics,— the  explanation  of  the  effects  of  pure  physical 
causation;  and  second,  the  determination  of  the  cor- 
respondences between  consciousness  and  nervous 
activity.  But  as  the  results  of  introspective  psychol- 
ogy give  us  here  and  there  valuable  hints  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  cerebral  physiology,  it  is  unwise  to 
keep  them  entirely  separate,  and  the  reader  will  find 
in  this  book  a  rather  easy  turning  from  one  kind  of 
considerations  to  the  other. 

The  plan  of  the  book  takes  in  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  comparative  anatomy — somewhat  more 
than  a  third  of  the  book  ;  and  it  is  rather  dull,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  it  seems  misplaced. 

The  discussion  of  instinct  occupies  some  space,  and 
is  interesting.  We  apply  the  word  instinctive  to  such 
purposeful  acts  of  animals  as  are  not  directed  by  in- 
dividual experience.  They  are  innate  tendencies  to 
activity.  But  not  all  such  innate  tendencies  are 
instinctive — only  such  as  are  very  special  and  com- 
plicated, and  unmodified  by  circumstances.  And 
instinct  is  not  marked  off  by  any  sharp  line  from 
things  that  are  not  instinct — from  such  things  as 
the  human  belief  in  universal  causation,  for  example. 
There  has  been,  doubtless,  a  tendency  to  overrate 
the  instinctive  character  of  the  innate  tendencies  of 
brutes — that  is,  to  make  them  somewhat  too  special, 
and  too  little  modifiable  by  drcumstznces  and  expe- 
rience—loo  Mtiff,  MS  it  were.     Under  the  title  of  plas- 


ticity of  instinct,  this  subject  is  discussed,  and  the  fol- 
lowing instance  is  quoted  from  ** Romanes,*'  page  232 : 

"Three  years  ago,  I  gave  a  pea-fowPs  egg  to  a 
Brahma  hen  to  hatch.  'Hie  hen  was  an  old  one,  and 
had  previously  reared  many  broods  of  ordinary 
chickens  with  unusual  success  even  for  one  of  her 
breed.  In  order  to  hatch  the  pea-chick,  she  had  to 
sit  one  week  loneer  than  is  necessary  to  hatch  an 
ordinarv  chick.  ^  •  •  The  object  with  which  I 
made  tnis  experiment,  however,  was  that  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  period  of  maternal  care  subse- 
quent to  incubation  admits  under  peculiar  conditions 
of  being  prolonged ;  for  a  pea-chidk  requires  such 
care  for  a  very  much  longer  time  than  does  an  ordi- 
nary chick.  As  the  separation  between  a  hen  and 
her  chickens  alwavs  appears  to  be  due  to  the  former 
driving  away  the  latter  when  they  are  old  enough  to 
shift  for  themselves,  I  scarcely  expected  the  hen  in 
this  case  to  prolong  her  period  of  maternal  care,  and, 
indeed,  only  tried  Die  experiment  because  I  Uiought 
that,  if  she  did  so,  the  tact  would  be  the  best  one 
ima^nable  to  show  in  what  a  high  degree  hereditary 
instinct  maybe  modified  by  peculiar  individual  ex- 
perience. The  result  was  very  surprising.  For 
the  enormous  period  of  eighteen  months,  this  old 
Brahma  hen  remained  with  her  ever-crowing 
chicken,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  that  time  she 
continued  to  pay  it  unremitting  attention.  She 
never  laid  any  eggs  during  this  lengthened  period 
of  maternal  supervision,  and  if,  at  any  time,  she 
became  accidentally  separated  from  her  charge,  the 
distress  of  lK>th  mother  and  chicken  was  very  great. 
Eventually  the  separation  seemed  to  take  place  on 
the  side  of  the  peacock.  *  *  *  In  conclusion, 
I  may  observe  that  the  peacock  reared  by  this 
Brahma  hen  turned  out  a  finer  bird  in  every  way 
than  did  any  of  his  brothers  of  the  same  brood 
which  were  reared  by  their  own  mother ;  but  that, 
on  repeating  the  experiment  next  year  with  another 
Brahma  hen  and  several  pea-chickens,  the  result 
was  different,  for  the  hen  deserted  her  family  at 
the  time  when  it  was  natural  for  ordinary  henaf  to 
do  so,  and,  in  consequence,  all  the  pea-chickens 
miserably  perished." 

The  question  arises  whether  we  have  also  been 
led  into  the  converse  mistake  with  regard  to  man, 
and  have  not  recognized  the  large  amount  of  instinct, 
or  inheritance  of  very  special  tendencies  of  action, 
which  obtains  in  him.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  dis- 
criminate between  what  is  learned  and  what  is  in- 
herited, especially  as  what  is  inherited  by  no  means 
necessarily  appears  at  once  after  birth,  but  also  in 
the  course  of  the  child's  development.  The  follow- 
ing story,  page  606,  if  it  can  be  believed,  seems  to 
point  to  much  more  extended  special  inheritance  by 
man  than  we  are  accustomed  to  admit : 

"  In  the  year  1877,  the  writer  was  consulted  con- 
cerning the  health  of  a  boy,  the  son  of  a  leading  bar- 
rister, who  was  then  twelve  years  old,  and  had  been 
subject  to  *  fits '  at  intervals.  The  first  fits  occurred 
in  infancy,  when  the  patient  was  about  nine  months 
old.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second  year  these  fits 
seemed  to  have  ceased,  and  the  child  appeared  sufH- 
cienlly  intelligent — to  be  well,  in  fact,  in  all  respects 
except  that  he  did  not  talk.  When  nearly  five  ^eax"!* 
old  the  little  fellow  stxlV  VwaA  ivoX  ?»''^cJw.tTv  «^  ^\t^^^ 
word,^and  about  \\u%  Wm^  Vwo  cnvxxvtxvX.  -^^j'svsaa^ 
were  'consuUed  m  xe^jand  to  \Cv&  ^\xtB^s»Ka?»-  %^^ 
before  the  expixa^oii  ol  axLOX!kiftx  t«^N^  moTswa*'^ 
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his  mother  reports,  on  the  occasion  of  >n  acddeot  I 

happening  to  one  of  his  favorite  loy$,  he  suddentji  [ 
exclaimed, '  What  a  jiity  ! '  Ihoagh  he  liad  never  pre- 
viously spoken  a  single  word.  The  same  words  , 
could  not  be  repeated,  nor  were  olhers  spoken,  not- 
withstanding all  enlreatiea,  for  a  ]ieriod  of  two  weeks. 
Thercaflpr  the  boy  progressed  rapidly,  and  speedily 
became  most  lalkative.  When  seen  by  the  writer 
he  spoke  in  an  ordinary  manner,  without  the  least 
sign  of  impedimenc  or  defect." 

It  seems  extremely  difilicull  to  believe  that  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  way  to  make  (he  different  sounds 
recogniiable  by  the  ear  should  be  inherited  in  its 
entirety,  instead  of  being  acquired  by  individual  ex- 
periment, as  it  usually  seems  to  be.  Yet  this  is  what 
this  story  directly  testifies  to,  and  Mr.  Bastian  assures 
Qsof  its  thorough  leliability.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  not  to  say  incredible,  evidences  of 
human  instinct  that  we  have  met. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  not  marked  by  any  great 
originality  or  profundity,  but  it  is  a  useful  compila- 
tion by  a  competent  man — a  man  of  work  and  of  dis- 


Pnblc'i  '■  Hlitory  of  the  Flkci  of  the 
UDiled  Btatsi."- 

The  title  of  this  book  deserves  to  be  given  in  full, 
for,  comprehensive  as  it  is,  its  contents  completely 
justify  it  The  work  is  remarkable  both  for  its 
scope  and  completeness,  and  in  another  respect  is 
still  more  remarkable.  It  is  a  book  that  grew, — not 
made  with  a  preconceived  purpose,  from  previously 
acquired  knowledge, — but  one  that  literally  grew  like 
the  acquisition  of  a  science  or  an  art,  where  the 
student  is  led  from  some  small  beginning  to  climb 
up,  step  by  step,  from  pure  love  of  the  pursuit,  till 
the  top  and  the  end  is  reached.  Its  germ  was  a 
newspaper  article;  its  first  bud,  another  newspaper 
article ;  this  expanded  into  a  pamphlet ;  that,  at  last, 
increased  to  this  large  octavo  volame  of  near  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  pages.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
when  Midshipman  Preble  first  stepped  upon  the 
quarter-deck  of  a  ship  he  may  have  gUnoed  aloft 
with  a  lurking  Ihoaghl  somewhere  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  that  the  day  might  come  when  Admiral 
Preble's  signal  aboald  fly  from  the  main-mast.  It 
was  not  in  the  least  probable  that,  when  he  sent  his 
first  little  letter  on  the  American  flag  for  a  corner  in 
a  newspaper,  he  thought  his  name  would  ever  stand 
upon  the  title-page  of  a  book  like  this,  to  take  its  place 
in  literature  as  an  historical  authority.  Yet  the  au- 
thorship has  come  as  certainly  as  the  admiralship, 
and  come  as  naturally  and  almost  as  inevitably.  The 
book  is  as  the  end  and  outcome  of  a  voyage  wherein 
the  globe  was  circumnavigated,  all  its  oceans  trav- 
ersed, all  its  nations  visited,  all  its  coasts  surveyed, 
but  which  at  the  beginning  was  only  meant  to  be  a 
sail  down  the  harbor. 


■  Hiiiory  oC  ihc  Flan  o(  the  Uniled  Sam  of  America.  Mnd 
of  (he  Naval  and  Va^t-rluh  Signali,  Seali  and  Arms.  Mid 
Principal  Nuionil  Sonii  of  the  iTniicd  Suto,  wicli  a  Chroni- 
cle of  ihe  S/nrboli.  Standudi,  Banncn,  and  Flan  or  ADcienl 
and  Modem  >Fationi-  By  GcoT[eHpnrYVT^At,ftjcai-K4tni«i. 
V.  S.    N      Second   Rcvi«d  Slinon.      \\\mwue4  ■«■ '    "^ 
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In  reading  the  voltimc,  one  hat  the  pleanot  pick 
lire  always  before  him  of  the  old  sailor,  his  craiMi 
^d  his  battles  all  over  and  well  finished,  loaBdiDg 
dut  his  life  in  completing  the  history  of  a  subject  die 
lirst  thought  of  which  came  to  him  as  he  looked  ^ 
from  the  deck  of  his  ship  to  the  flag  floating  over  te 
head,  and  wondered  where  it  came  &om.  He  wu 
put  there  for  its  defense ;  to  him  it  was  the  symbol 
of  personal  honor  and  love  of  coimtry )  whatenr 
interest  might  in  lime  gather  about  it  as  a  snbJM 
of  historical  research  and  literary  labor,  this  first  ia- 
lerest  had  its  root  in  a  deep  piersonal  and  ptofessimil 
love  for  the  flag  of  his  country,  intrusted  to  his  keep. 
Ing  and  never  for  a  moment  forgotten.  (Jharmingii 
it  is  to  see  the  unafiected  pride  and  patriotic  Atr 
lion  which  illuminate  so  many  pages  of  the  book,  il 
is  no  less  notable  that  the  perfect  impartiality  of  (k 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  volame  is  devoted 
10  the  flag  in  [he  Rebellion  of  1860-65.  The  inci- 
ilents  of  that  time  are  recalled  with  the  deepesLud 
aften  with  an  impassioned,  fervor.  And  yet  theie 
pages,  where  between  the  lines  can  be  read  tbcin- 
lense  feeling  of  twenty  years  ago,  arc  as  impartial  n 
a  mathematical  treatise.  The  facts  are  gii-cn  irilli 
the  precision  of  mathematical  lines  and  figures,  ml 
nothing  can  be  more  refreshing  than  the  perfect  bd- 
iionsdousness  wilb  which  it  is  taken  for  granted  ibu 
iwo  and  two  still  make  four.  Clearly  it  wodl 
be  hopeless  for  anybody  to  ask  this  old  iea-kin{ 
to  believe  that  they  ever  can  make  either  thne 
.>r  live. 

But,  potting  aside  the  (Jiaracteristics,  intclkoinl 
nnd  moral,  of  this  work,  as  a  mere  history  of  Sift. 
.ind  espedally  of  the  American  flag,  both  loyal  m^ 
lebel,  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  it  is  one  of  grat 
value,  and  one  which  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  >sd 
upon  the  subject. 

ThrM  "Round  RoUd"  Norala.* 
Should  judgment  be  made  from  the  first  ^to- 
mens  of  the  series  announced  nnder  the  dmIK^ 
"  Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  song,  perhaps  tumiali 
sermon,"  it  will  appear  that  the  Round  Robui  Soia 
is  to  belong  to  the  safe  class  of  eminently  resped- 
ible  novels  of  the  American  type,  neither  so  ka| 
:is  their  ordinary  English  cousins,  nor  so  doll,  ^ 
\rilh  less  chance  of  including,  by  one  of  those  nii>- 
lakes  which  the  safest  publishers  sometimei  nakiA 
urork  of  actual  genius.  The  opening  for  snch  iinr 
nry  ventures  is  immense  in  this  country,  the  prop*. 
lion  of  readers  who  enjoy  the  feebly  ideal  or  q^ 
mediocre  class  of  liction  being  to  all  appeuaif 
^Tcater  in  the  United  Slates  than  in  any  other  hod 
Such  readers  demand  nice  type  and  pretty  com!: 
ihey  want  sentiment,  it  is  true,  but  sratimest  i' 
that  vague  and  improbable  kind  thai  does  not  Biie 
ihcm  "think  of  things."  They  want  haish  bits  u' 
Ljiim  actualities  In  the  experieitce  of  nearly  e*^ 
man  and  woman  covered  deep  nnder  thoM  !•;<" 

•  h.  '«udAi»  VrMnu.    Round  Rotn  Sh»   ■■**' 
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of  conventionality  in  literature  which  are  so  easy 
to  make,  so  pleasant  to  feel,  but,  to  those  who  are 
forced  to  read  novels  in  and  out  of  season,  so 
utterly  unintelligent  and  hopeless.  Like  a  poor 
stone  in  a  fine  setting,  many  of  these  novels  attract 
the  eye  by  their  neat  and  sometimes  tasteful  out- 
ward look,  only  to  prove  mere  husks — the  nerveless 
imaginings  of  people  who  have  had  no  experience 
in  life,  or  the  smart  echoes  of  great  writers,  or 
the  hypocritical  enthusiasms  of  those  who  know 
what  Ufe  can  be,  and,  in  the  process  of  learning, 
have  discovered  that  nothing  is  so  salable  as 
untruth. 

It  is  only  fair  to  *'  A  Nameless  Nobleman  "  to 
point  out  that  the  above  is  general  in  its  application, 
and  refers  to  classes  of  novels,  not  to  the  individual. 
For  "  A  Nameless  Nobleman  "  has  undeniable  merit 
of  its  gentle  kind,  that  raises  it  above  the  ruck  of 
passing  fiction  without  removing  it  entirely  from 
the  breed.  Descriptions  of  manorial  gardens  of 
fair  Provence  alternate  with  seasonable  sketches 
of  life  on  the  New  England  coast  in  the  days  when 
it  appeared  as  if  the  French  were  more  firmly 
settled  in  North  America  than  the  English.  There 
are  pretty  scenes  between  the  exile  in  hiding  and 
the  hostess  who  becomes  his  wife.  The  fate  of  the 
young  girl  whom  Paris  attracts  from  her  quiet  life 
in  Provence  as  a  candle  a  moth,  forms  the  antith- 
esis of  that  of  her  cousin  and  lover,  who  becomes, 
under  a  plain  name,  a  physician  in  the  New  World. 
Should  none  of  the  ''  Round  Robins  "  fall  below 
this  in  merit,  the  cry  of  pessimism  against  the 
critic  were  indeed  in  order.  But  that  the  stand- 
ard cannot  be  held,  is  proved  in  *'  A  Lesson  in 
Love,''  the  second  venture,  a  feeble  performance 
in  every  way,  and  not  calculated  to  reflect 
credit  on  the  writer  to  whom  reports  give  the 
authorship. 

With  "The  Georgians,"  however,  the  standard 
again  rises,  and  to  a  point  higher  than  it  has  reached 
llitherto.  For  "  The  Georgians,"  though  it  does  not 
read  like  the  work  of  a  skilled  hand,  proceeds  from 
what  is  even  better,  a  thoi^ghtful  mind,  on  which  the 
world  and  its  lessons  have  not  failed  to  make  a 
solid  mark.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  new  land,  the 
State  of  Georgia  since  the  war ;  and  the  sympathetic 
treatment  of  Baptists  and  revivals  is  both  coura- 
geous and  noveL  Yet  the  best  of  the  book  is  the 
worst — the  moral  of  it.  The  Countess  OrlanofT, 
whose  husband  is  in  an  insane  asylum  abroad, 
yields  to  her  new  love  for  Laurens,  a  manly  young 
Georgian,  before  the  news  arrives  that  her  husband 
is  dead.  This  mars  their  wedded  life,  as  we  are 
distinctly  left  to  infer,  although  coldness  similar  to 
that  which  exists  between  Fclise  and  her  second 
husband  might  easily  spring  from  twenty  other 
grounds.  Yet  the  assumption  that  her  guilty  con- 
science, and  perhaps  a  lurking  contempt  on  his 
party  should  always  keep  them  unhappy,  is  ex- 
cellent in  its  way  and  forms  an  admirable  close  to 
a  story  that  has  much  that  is  good  otherwise. 
It  is  the  one  of  the  three  novels  of  the  series 
which  khows  distinct  laaik  ot  promise  in  (he 
■atbofies*. 


Pranclllon's  **  Under  SUev«-Ban.**  • 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  talent  for  constructing 
intricate  plots  is  rarely  coupled  with  acute  observa- 
tion and  a  pure  and  graceful  style.  TourgudnefT, 
whose  faculty  of  observation  is  as  minute  as  it  is 
profound,  selects  a  few  commonplace  incidents  as 
the  groundwork  of  his  tales,  but  never  attempts  to 
construct  an  ingenious  entanglement  of  circum- 
stances and  events.  George  Eliot  and  Thackeray, 
whose  psychological  insight  was  unsurpassed,  placed 
as  little  reliance  upon  the  mere  external  complica- 
tions of  incidents,  and  in  fact  valued  an  incident 
chiefly  for  its  typical  quality,  its  liability  to  occur  in 
any  life,  rather  than  for  its  rarity  and  exceptional 
character.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  rule 
holds  good  in  all  the  more  conspicuous  cases  in 
modem  literature.  Novelists  of  the  Wilkie  Collins 
type,  who  search  police  records  and  biographies  of 
criminals  for  hysterical  sensations,  who  select  by 
preference  murderers,  lunatics,  and  other  abnornud 
creatures  as  their  heroes,  are  rarely  persons  of  del- 
icate perceptions  or  masters  of  style.  Mr.  Fran- 
cillon,  who,  we  regret  to  say,  belongs  remotely  to 
this  school,  shows,  however,  his  taste  for  the  abnor- 
mal not  so  much  in  the  character  of  his  hero  as  in 
the  invention  of  curious  adventures.  Michael  Fay, 
in  "Under  Slieve-Ban,"  is  an  Irishman  who,  for 
aught  we  know,  may  have  several  counterparts  on 
the  Emerald  Isle.  He  has  an  "  Irish  heart,"  "  Irish 
blood,"  and  various  other  Celtic  peculiarities ;  though 
one  cannot  help  wondering  in  what  respect  the 
anatomy  of  an  Irishman  differs  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  Michael  Fay,  who  is  otherwise  not 
very  strikingly  individualized,  performs  a  series  of 
noble  and  heroic  acts,  and  after  having  been  knocked 
about  on  land  and  sea  for  many  years,  returns  to  his 
native  isle,  and  reaps  the  rewaxd  of  his  fidelity  to 
the  woman  of  his  choice.  It  seems  at  first  sight 
as  if  the  catalogue  of  the  wonderful  had  been  ex- 
hausted in  the  narrative  of  Michael  Fay's  advent- 
ures; we  have  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  Jules 
Verne  might  possibly  "go  one  better." 

To  those  who  enjoy  an  old-fashioned  novel  of  the 
thrilling  sort  we  can  heartily  recommend  "  Under 
Slieve-Ban."  It  is  so  full  of  surprises  that  the 
reader  is  forced  to  hold  his  breath  from  the  begin- 
ning of  each  chapter  to  its  very  end.  And  those 
who  enjoy  the  factitious  excitement  attendant  upoQ 
this  kind  of  exercise  will  undoubtedly  feel  repaid 
for  their  labor.  For  the  plot,  disbelieve  it  as  we 
may,  is  very  skillfully  constructed,  and  the  incidents 
(though  told  in  a  bald  and  unpretentious  style)  are 
yet  sufficiently  unhackneyed  to  save  one's  self-re- 
spect and  furnish  one  with  an  excuse  for  being  so 
cheaply  entertained.  The  only  attempt  at  character- 
ization in  the  book  is  the  school-master  Dennis,  alias 
Dionysius,  Rooney,  whose  classical  learning  and 
indomitable  poetic  conceit  are  very  cleverly  combined 
and  vaguely  point  to  a  living  prototype.  Kate 
Callan  and  Phil  R3ran,  on  the  other  handi  as^ 
thoroughly  conventioivai  axid^^oooxiOTk^^acft. 


•  Under  SVieve-Bant  K  Vmxti  Vcv  Sewtsv  YowaJj*.    '^ 
FiandUon.    New  YoAl\  Hcorf  UoVi.%lO>,     iSfci- 
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Mallock**  **  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  • 

Mr.    Malix)CK  has  but  one  theme.     He  goes 
about  among  the  men  of  his  generation  as  if  he  felt 
that  a  burden  for  them  had  been  laid  upon  him, 
and  he  proposed  to  let  no  sense  of  his  limitations  as 
a  prophet,  or  his  pur  blindness  as  a  seer,  interfere 
with  its  delivery.     What  he  has  to  say  reaches  a  very 
numerous  class  of  readers,  not  solely  on  account  of 
his  style  and  the  better  qualities  of  his  thought,  but 
also  because  his  range  of  suggestion,  if  not  wide,  is 
at  least  very  long,  going  dangerously  near  the  low- 
est depths  which  decent  thought  and  speech  can 
touch  on  one  hand,  and  appealing  on  the  other  to 
that  longing  for  the  highest  which,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  lives  in  us  all.     To  make  life  endurable,  he 
says,  it  must  be  made  to  yield  an  adequate  personal 
satisfaction :  but  such  a  satisfaction  is  unattainable  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  when  reason  has  eaten 
away  the  foundations  of  fieuth  for  the  reasonable, 
and  poverty  and  unreason  have  so  fiiur  felt  the  sol- 
vents of  unbelief  that  they  no  longer  suffer  with 
patience,  because  they  no  longer   suffer  with   un- 
doubting  hope.    Without  a  downright  faith  in  God, 
based  on  revelation  and  upheld  by  dogma,  life  is 
empty — emptier  by  far  to  those  who  have  leisure 
and  wealth  and  intellect  sufficient  to  let  them  test 
fully  its  entire  range  of  substitutes  for  God  than  it  can 
possibly  be  to  others.     Mr.  Mallock  vras  not  the  first 
to  feel  this — ^it  was  a  genius  and  a  poet  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  not  of  the  nineteenth,  who  after  a  youth 
of  pleasure  gave  utterance  to  that  fieunous  cry :  *'  Thou 
hast  made  us,  O  God,  for  th3rself,  and  our  hearts  are 
unrestful  till  they  find  repose  in  thee ! "   But  the  long- 
ing for  God  is  all  that  Mr.  Mallock  finds  words  for. 
When  he  has  told  us  that  pleasure  is  deceitful,  and 
beauty  is  vain,  and  that  the  woman  who  does  not 
fear  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  praised,  he  has  nothing  to 
add  except  that,  although  he  thinks  he  knows  in 
what  direction  God  might  be  sought  for,  yet  he  has 
himself  utterly  failed  to  find  him  there,  and  has  a 
bitter  suspicion  that  he  has  no  existence.    On  the 
whole,  we  doubt  whether  the  good  in  this  nineteenth 
century  romance  compensates  for  its  lack  of  art,  its 
incongruity,  and  occasional  grossness.     One  dis- 
agreeable peculiarity  of  Mr.  Mallock's — ^his  apparent 
inability  even  to  imagine  a  woman  who  shall  be  en- 
tirely free  from  impure  suggestion,  if  not  in  herself 
at  least  in  her  speech — ^has  never,  we  believe,  been 
80  openly  displayed  as  in  this  volume.     Cynthia  we 
find  a  quite  incredible  monstrosity. 

Poynter'e  '*  Among  the  Hilla.*'  f 

This  is  a  thoroughly  well  told  and  interesting 
story  of  English  rural  life,  but  it  is  not  altogether 
a  pleasant  one.  It  is  the  history,  as  its  author 
tells  us  in  the  outset,  "  of  one  who,  with  keen  sensi- 
bilities and    some    capacity    for    greatness,  found 

•  A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  W.  H. 
MaUock,  author  of  "Is  life  Worth  Living?"  "The  New 
Republic,"  etc    New  York:  G.  P.  PuUvMu'a^tiv 

f  Amone  the  Hills.  By  E.  Ytancw  Po^tv\«»  woJivat  o\ 
"Viy  Little  Lady."  Leisure-hour  *cni».  titwr  XoALvUtsRri 
Hole  &  Co. 


herself  imprisoned  in  a  narrow  and  untoward  lot, 
out    of  which    it    seemed    exceptionally   hard  to 
struggle  into  freedom   and   light."     Hetty  is  the 
badly  deformed  apprentice    of  a   village   milliner, 
endowed  with  a  passionate  heart  and  great  suscepti* 
bility  to  beauty,  and,  naturally,  doomed  to  snflb 
all  the  more  keenly  through  the  possession  of  sod 
gifts.     The  story  of  her  thwarted  love,  of  her  grctt 
miseries   and    small    compensations,   of   her   mad 
attempt  to  end  her  troubles  by  snidde,  and  the 
fiiud  meager  happiness  which  comes  from  no  higher 
consideration  thaji  that  this  attempt  has,  by  makiof 
her  bedridden,  at  least    succeeded    in  hiding  her 
deformity, — ^the  story  of  all  this  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  not  cheerful  reading.     There  are,  nevertheless, 
some  very  attractive  scenes  and  characters  in  the 
book — pretty,    modest,    self-respecting  Jenny  and 
her  wise  mother  being  especially  well  drawn.    At 
the  same  time,  when  the  main  purpose  of  a  work 
of  modem  art  seems  to  be  the  delineation  of  bop^ 
less  suffering,  unrelieved  by  the  lights  emanating 
from  that  source  which  has  inade  the  modem  world, 
one  is  forced  to  reflect  that  the  old  pagan  wiy  d 
putting  suffering  out  of  sight,  and  counting  povertr 
of  all  sorts  a  disgrace,  was  not  without  its  wisdom. 

Marion  Harland*e  *«  Handicapped."* 

This  is  a  collection  of  stories  already  £uniliir  to 
magazine  readers  in  their  separate  form.  Thej  are 
all  characterized  by  their  author's  usual  shrewd  and 
kindly  common  sense,  and,  though  entirely  distinct 
in  other  respects,  possess  an  identity  of  purpose 
which  makes  the  title  selected  for  the  series  eqaallj 
appropriate  to  each  member  of  it  The  one  sketch 
entitled  "The  Heart  of  John  Stewart"  shows  thai 
the  conclusion  is  not  absolutely  inevitable,  but,  pot* 
ting  that  aside,  we  should  infer  that  the  result  of 
Marion  Harland's  long  study  of  human  luiture  vas 
the  sad  conviction  that  in  the  race  of  life  it  is  invari> 
ably  her  own  sex  which  carries  the  heavy  wdghts. 
Selfish  husbands,  heartless  and  fiuthless  loren, 
patient  but  wora-out  wives,  and  self-sacrificing  oaid- 
ens  abound  in  her  pages  until  the  result,  if  itcoBOt 
be  denied  verisimilitude,  must  also  be  acknowledged 
as  depressing.  The  tales  are  so  evenly  meritorioas 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  between  theni,h<t 
"One  Old  Maid"  is,  to  our  thinking,  the  pktsant- 
est  of  the  series,  and  •*  Nurse  Brown's  Story "  ** 
least  agreeable.  But  there  is  none  of  them  which, 
taken  singly,  will  not  give  the  reader  of  it  a  pleasaat 
and  suggestive  half-hour. 

Lucy  Larcom'e  "Wild  Roaea  of  Cape  Ann,  aad 
Other  Poems.**  f 

There  is  nothing  very  distinctive  about  tboe 
sweet  and  pure  little  poems.  They  are  tboroogUj 
feminine  in  their  refinement,  and  have  the  Nc* 
England  conscientiousness.  That  gentle^  rdigio0 
melancholy  which  is  the  latest  and  most  woonlf 

•Handicapped.    By  Marion  Hariand.    NewYoA:CI«k> 
WTiSii  ^<»ft&  ^\  ^j».v^  Kioi^  vbA.  <M«r  Fo«a    m  "'^ 
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n  of  inherited  Paritanism,  seems  to  have  been 
!pened  in  this  case  by  an  early  bereavement, — the 
Ih  of  a  sister  or  friend, — to  which  frequent  allu- 
n  is  made  in  the  poems. 

rhe  piece  which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume  is  a 
-side  idyl  in  the  manner  of  Whittier's  **  The  Tent 

the  Beach."  The  blank  verse  is  the  blank  verse 
I  Sigoumey,  and  the  pools  of  reflection  into  which 

poem  spreads  are  very  placid  indeed.  But  some 
Jie  interspersed  songs  are  pretty,  and  notably  the 
\  entitled  *'  The  Old  Hymns,"  in  which  the  author 
sbrates 

"  The  psalm-tunes  of  the  Puritan ; 

The  nymns  that  dared  to  go 
Down  shuddering  through  the  abyss  of  man. 

His  gul&  of  conscious  woe : 

The  long,  quaint  words.^  the  humdrum  riiyme, 

The  verse  that  reads  like  prose, 
Are  relics  of  a  sturdier  time 

Than  modem  childhood  knows." 

The  local  flavor  is  that  of  the  Massachusetts  coast 
the  neighborhood  of  Beverly, — a  level  landscape 

woods,  salt-marshes,  creeks,  and  magnolia 
unps.  Miss  Larcom  has  not  the  same  intimate 
ipathy  with  the  sea  that  Celia  Thaxter's  poems 
ibit;  possibly  because  the  latter  lives  on  an 
nd,  while  the  former  has  the  inland  country  at 

back.     "  I  do  not  love  the  sea,"  she  writes. 


'*  I  love  the  west  wind's  breath. 

That  softly  wandereth 

Out  of  the  forest  fragrance  deep." 

"The  Lady  Arbella,"  "Mistress  Hale  of  Bev- 
erly,"  and  *•  A  Gambrel  Roof,"  are  bits  of  history  or 
legend  from  old  colony  days,  in  which  the  tone  is 
taken  from  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  and  in  which 
those  now  familiar  figures,  Endicott,  Winthrop,  the 
Salem  witches,  etc,  re-appear  perhaps  with  rather 
less  than  their  wonted  freshness.  **A  Strip  of 
Blue  "  and  "  A  Prairie  Nest  "  are  among  the  more 
imaginative  of  the  short  poems.  But  the  strongest 
emotion  appealed  to  in  the  book  is  the  religious 
sentiment,  and  upon  the  whole,  we  like  the  religious 
pieces  best ;  particularly  "  Winter  Midnight,"  begin- 
ning: 

"  Speak  to  us  out  of  midnight's  heart. 

Thou  who  forever  sleepless  art  1 " 

And  **  Yet  Onward,"  from  which  we  give  a  single 

stanza: 

*'At  friendly  shores,  at  peaceful  isles, 

I  touch,  but  may  notion^  delay; 
Where  Thy  flushed  East  with  mystery  smiles, 
I  steer  into  the  unrisen  day." 

Miss  Larcom's  poetry  will  come  home  to  that  large 
class  of  readers — mainly  women — who  seek  in  poetry 
a  S3rmpathetic  expression  of  certain  of  their  own 
moods,  rather  than  a  satisfaction  of  their  ssthetic 
instincts,  or  a  stimulus  to  their  imaginations. 
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Recent  Progre—  in  Telephony. 

CIBNTIFIC  discoveries  that  may  in  any  way  be- 
le  useful  in  the  arts,  in  manufactures,  and  busi- 
I  are  now  regarded  with  universal  attention,  and, 
ley  have  real  merits,  And  an  immediate  applica- 
1  apon  a  commercial  scale,  and  almost  invariably 
re  of  profit  both  to  the  inventor  and  the  public, 
t  tends  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  science, 
va&^  the  commercial  value  of  any  discovery  gives 
rm  impulse  to  research.  The  announcement  of  a 
^  invention  is  followed  by  renewed  research  on  a 
er  scale  by  many  investigators.  The  telephone 
a  illustration  of  this,  for  it  was  not  only  at  once 
pted  in  business,  but  the  labors  of  a  large  num- 

of  experimenters  led  to  new  discoveries  and 
rovements.     Among    the    latest    inventions    in 

field  is  a  telephonic  system  that  differs  radi- 
r  from  any  of  those  now  in  use. 
lectridty  is  best  described  as  being  a  manifes- 
to of  energy.  In  the  school-book  experiment 
abbing  a  glass  rod  and  then  bringing  it  near 
e  loose  bits  of  paper,  we  have  the  familiar  fric- 
il  electricity  as  a  manifestation  of  the  energy 
it  in  rubbing  the  glass  rod.  The  manifestation 
aurs  in  the  actual  work  of  raising  the  bits  of 
a*.     The  source  of  energy  may  be  a  battery, 

the  work  performed  may  be  the  movement 
.  vibrating  plate.  Another  familiar  electrical 
tratos  is  the  induction  coil.  A  few  feet  of 
t  copper  Mrire  is  insulated  and  wound  around 
mdh  oT  soft-iron  wires.     This  coil  is  inclosed 


within  a  second  coil  of  much  longer  and  finer 
insulated  wire.  If  an  electrical  current  is  sent 
from  a  battery  through  the  first,  or  primary,  coil, 
a  second  and  much  more  intense  current  is  produced 
by  induction  in  the  second  coil.  These  currents  are 
called  the  primary  and  secondary  currents.  In  the 
Reis  telephone,  the  vibrations  of  a  diaphragm  set  in 
motion  by  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  voice  may 
be  used  to  alter  the  resistance  in  an  electrical 
circuit,  or,  in  other  words,  may  change  the  force  of 
an  electrical  current  flowing  through  it.  It  is  with 
these  familiar  appliances  that  the  new  telephone  has 
been  constructed. 

Figure  I  is  an  ideal  representation  of  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  telephone.     At  T  is  the  transmitter 
in  the  small  circuit  formed  by  the  battery  B,  the 
R 


t"COIL 


PICURB    I. 


first  coil,  and  the  two  wires  connecting  them.     The 
second  coil  is  shown  in  connection  with  the  first, 
and  is  supposed  to  cover  it  completely.     L  is  the 
line-wire  and  R  is  the  receivei .     Kx  "^^  wv^'^  «t^  ^^ 
earth  connections  wlVv  VYve  co^  mv^  >^v^  x«s«svN«t. 

Figure  2  gives  lYie  deXaiVs  ol  >iJwe  x««iN«t.    "^^^ 
diaphragms  are  indoscd  \tv  \\it\io>Aj«  >i»X-vi.«>w«^- 
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iently  arranged  for  the  hand,  the  first  being  fastened 
rigidly  in  place  and  connected  with  the  line-wire 
through  the  handle.  The  second  diaphragm  is  fast- 
ened only  at  the  edges,  and  is  free  to  vibrate.  There 
is  a  small  air-space  between  the  diaphragms,  and  a 
ring  of  insulating  material  at  the  edges  to  keep 
them  apart.  The  wire  in  practice  enters  the 
handle  and  the  edge  instead  of  the  back,  and  the 
earth-wire  may  be  omitted,  as  the  hand  and  arm 
of  the  person  holding  the  receiver  seem  to  answer 
the  same  purpose. 

From  these  figures  we  may  get  an  idea  of  the 
method  of  operating  the  telephone.  The  energy 
obtained  from  the  battery  sets  up  a  current  in  the 
primary  circuit  of  the  induction  coil,  and  this  by 
induction  creates  the  secondary  current  that,  passing 
over  the  line- wire,  affects  the  diaphragm  in  the  re- 
ceiver. This  at  once  attracts  or  pulls  the  outer 
diaphragm  toward  it,  and  the  air  outside  follows  it 
If  the  current  is  cut  off  or  reduced  in  force,  the  at- 
traction between  the  diaphragms  is  lessened  or  de- 
stroyed, and  the  outer  diaphragm  springs  back, 
driving  the  air  before  it.  In  the  Reis  telephone,  a 
thin  diaphragm  is  placed  over  an  opening  in  a  small 
wooden  box.  At  the  center  of  this  is  placed  a  small 
piece  of  platinum,  and  resting  lightly  on  this  is  a 

piece  of  bent  wire  that  forms 
part  of  the  primary  electrical 
circuit.  A  second  opening  is 
made  in  the  side  of  the  box,  and 
the  person  using  the  transmitter 
speaks  at  this  opening.  The 
vibrations  set  up  by  the  voice 
cause  the  diaphragm  to  move  in 
unison  with  it,  and  this  movement  is  exactly  repro- 
duced in  the  primary  circuit,  and  reproduced  again  in 
the  secondary  circuit.  This  system  is  both  novel  and 
very  simple,  the  apparatus  is  easily  made,  and,  as  far 
as  can  be  learned,  is  readily  kept  in  working  order. 
It  works  with  very  small  expenditure  of  power  in 
the  battery,  and  is  free  from  all  extraneous  sounds. 
In  addition  to  this,  any  number  of  receivers  may  be 
attached  to  one  main  line,  and  words  spoken  in  a 
single  transmitter  may  be  heard  equally  well  in  all. 
In  the  telephone  examined,  the  speech  came  quite 
as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  in  the  common  forms  of 
telephone,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  click 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  message,  the  re- 
ceiver was  absolutely  silent  when  not  in  use.  The 
form  of  the  transmitter  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  Reis  instrument  from  which  it  was  taken,  and 
all  parts  of  the  apparatus  appear  to  be  admirably 
designed  for  convenience  in  use.  This  form  of 
telephone  is  the  invention  of  Professor  A.  E,  Dol- 
bear,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  his  own  labors 
and  upon  American  science. 

Gas  Fuel. 


FIGURE    9. 


In  the  November,  1879,  number  of  this  magazine, 

tht  editor  of  this  department  ventured  the  opinion 

that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  ^Vvexv  X\vt  ^^eo- 

pit,  and  particularly  houschoVders,  'woxxXd  demw^^\\5«»xM^  ^-^AlXjpj^hcw^cs^^  Eftmb»« 

a  gas  fuel  to  replace   the  use  ol  wood  Mid  c«^\  \tcrai  ^cota  Na  ^osiNfe  \«».  tbi^  \a 


in  shops  and  dwellings.      On    page  413,  volaine 
XIV.,  some  description  was  given  in  this  department 
of  a  method  of  making  a  water-gas  that  woald  be 
suitable  for  fuel.     This  water-gas  process  has  been 
extensively   adopted  in    this    country   for  making 
illuminating   gas,  and   more    recently  it  has  been 
joined  to  another  and  allied  process,  and  gas  fuel  for 
domestic  and  business  purposes  is  now  made  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  city  of  Yonkers,  New  York.    The 
predictions    concerning    gaseous   fuel  seem  to  be 
abundantly  fulfilled.     The  new  gas  fuel  is  used  bj 
tailors   to  heat  their  irons,  by  jewelers  as  a  blow- 
pipe   flame,   without    the  aid   of   any   extra  pres* 
sure  (thus  dispensing  with  the  blow-pipe),  and  bj 
tinsmiths  in  heating  their  soldering-irons.     In  the 
case  of  the  tailor's  goose  and  the  soldering-iron,  the 
gas  is  burned  directly  in  the  tools,  and  they  may  be 
used  continuously,  without  the  delay  of  heating  in  a 
furnace.     In  the  manufacture  of  hats,  the  gas  fad 
is  used  to  heat  irons  and  embossing  tools  of  all 
kinds,    replacing   charcoal    fires    and  the    use  of 
illuminating  gas.     The   new  gas   is  clean  and  in* 
tensely  hot,  leaves  no  deposit  of  soot,  and  does  not 
stain  nor  injure  white  fabrics.     For  domestic  use, 
both  in  heating  and  cooking,  the  new  fuel  has  been 
received  with  the  utmost  favor  by  all   classes,  and 
is  being  rapidly  introduced  into  a  large  number  of 
dwellings.     The  price  is  fifty  cents   per  thousand 
feet,  and  a  little  less  to  large  consumers.    At  this 
rate,  a  range  used  in  a  restaurant  for  eighteen  honrs 
a  day  consumes  about  six  cents*  worth  of  gas.   A 
domestic  stove  for  a    small   family   will  consome 
about  two  cents*  worth.     The  heating  of  a  tailor's 
goose  for   six  hours   is   given  at   two  and  a  half 
cents,  and  the  cost  of  a  jeweler*s  blow-pipe  for 
fuel  in  ten  hours  is  about   one  cent     The  gas  is 
being  applied  to  smiths*  forges  and  for  tempering 
steel.     For  power  it  is  being  used  in  gas-engines, 
the  Ottor  motor  being  preferred.      It  is  thought  to 
be  better  to  do  this  than  to  burn  the  gas  under  a 
boiler  in  making  steam.    The  prospect  for  cheap  gas 
fuel  seems  now  to  be  fully  assured.     The  demand 
for   the   gas  in  Yonkers  appears  to  be  active,  and 
steps  are  being  taken  to  introduce  this  most  val* 
uable  fuel  into  several  of  our  large  cities.    AD  dut 
was  here  claimed  for  a  gaseous  fuel  appears  to  be 
fully  realized  in  actual   daily  practice  on  a  000- 
mercial  scale. 

Experiments  in  Crossing  Wheat. 

The  peculiar  manner  of  flowering  displajed  by 
the  common  wheat-plant  makes  it  appear  quite 
unlikely  that  varieties  of  wheat  are,  except  in  vciy 
rare  instances,  the  result  of  crossing.  The  pistils 
and  stamens  are  inclosed  in  a  casing  or  kafy  shetfh, 
and  there  is  no  movement  of  poHen  firom  ose 
plant  to  another,  as  seen  in  the  squash,  in  com,  tad 
many  other  plants.  The  varieties  of  wheal,  it  i* 
thought,  originated  chiefly  from  the  infliieiioe  d 
their  surroundings.  The  soil,  the  aspect,  and  *<* 
mosphere  in  time  change  the  character  of  ibe  piut 
^xvd  \TO^\«ss  on  it  new  characteristics,  tad  ftoe 
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varieties  of  wheat  by  crossing,  but  with  compara- 
tively limited  results.  The  most  recent  experiments 
in  this  direction  were  made  in  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  station  connected  with  the  "  Rural  New- 
iTorker"  in  July  of  this  year,  and  from  an  examination 
3f  the  plants  that  had  been  treated,  made  after  the 
seeds  had  begun  to  ripen,  success  seems  to  have 
[)een  secured.  The  operation  was  long  and  very 
delicate,  and  consisted  in  gently  bending  back 
the  leafy  casing  surrounding  the  largest  and  best 
buds  in  a  head  of^wheat  before  they  flowered, 
nrefuUy  cutting  out  the  unripe  stamens,  and  putting 
in  their  place  stamens  from  the  buds  of  another 
variety.  The  pistils,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  then 
ripe  and  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  pollen. 
The  leaflets  were  then  allowed  to  spring  back  into 
filace,  inclosing  the  new  stamens  ^^dth  the  pistils, 
ind  a  worsted  thread  was  carefully  wound  around 
the  bud  to  prevent  it  from  opening.  The  work 
af  fertilizing  the  l)est  buds  in  a  head  of  wheat 
required  more  than  two  hours,  as  the  operation  was 
a  most  delicate  and  tedious  one.  The  head  of  wheat 
Rras  then  tied  to  a  stake,  to  protect  it  from  the 
ymd  and  birds.  The  result,  so  far,  proved  most 
successful,  for  a  large  number  of  the  flowers  per- 
fected their  fruit,  and  enough  ripe  seeds  were 
>btained  to  make  a  fair  trial  in  planting.  The  fact 
iiat  each  stamen  when  operated  on  was  in  an  im- 
mature state,  and  was  entirely  removed,  shows  that 
I  true  cross  was  obtained.  Whether  the  new  plants 
hat  may  spring  from  the  seed  will  exhibit  the  char- 
icteristics  of  both  parents  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
jood  seeds  were  obtained  by  the  operation  de- 
^bed,  and  this  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  addition 
Q  our  knowledge  of  the  wheat-plant 

Preservation  of  Iron  Surfaces. 

In  1876,  a  new  process  for  covering  iron  and  steel 
mriaces,  to  protect  them  from  rusting,  was  announced, 
ind  attracted  much  attention.  It  was  known  as  the 
'Barff  process,*'  and  aimed  to  protect  the  metals  by 
overing  them  with  a  fllm  of  magnetic  oxide.  The 
esalts  obtained  were  very  promising,  and  the  process 
ras  soon  followed  by  a  second,  known  as  the  "  Bower 
vocess,*'  that  aimed  at  the  same  thing  by  a  difler- 
nt  method.  Both  processes  were  duly  described 
a  this  department  While  neither  method  ever 
lecame  generally  useful,  the  experiments  were  con- 
inaed,  and  both  processes  have  now  been  united, 
DcU  in  a  greatly  improved  form,  have  been  intro- 
need  on  a  conmiercial  scale.  In  the  first  of  these 
rooesses,  the  iron  articles  were  placed  in  a  small 
etort  or  mufHe,  and  brought  to  a  high  temperature 
J  external  heating  of  the  muflle,  and  then  admit- 
D|r  saper -heated  steam.  The  iron  took  up  the  oxy- 
en,  and  became  coated  with  a  film  of  magnetic  oxide 
Mt  would  effectually  resist  exposure  to  air  or  water. 
lie  other  process  reached  the  same  end  by  means 
r  highly  heated  air  applied  in  the  same  manner ; 
Bt  hoth  processes  proved  too  expensive  to  be  of 
eneral  ase.  In  the  later  methods  used,  a  large 
Munber  of  fire-brick  is  buiJt,  and  conntciGd.  with  it 
!«  sevenii  gas-prodacers.     The  gas,  as  fast  as  made» 


is  mixed  with  highly  heated  air  and  burned,  and  the 
product  of  combustion,  added  to  a  little  free  air,  is 
admitted  to  the  chamber.  The  articles  are  heated 
by  contact  with  the  hot  carbonic  acid  and  air,  and 
take  the  oxygen  from  both.  The  result  is  a  fllm  of 
magnetic  oxide  adhering  to  the  articles,  and  covered 
with  an  outer  fllm  of  sesqui-oxide.  This  takes  about 
half  an  hour,  when  the  air  is  shut  ofl*  and  carbonic 
oxide  is  led  into  the  chamber,  which  serves  to  reduce 
this  upper  fllm  to  magnetic  oxide.  This  process  is 
repeated,  alternately  oxidizing  and  deoxidizing,  till  a 
fllm  of  sufficient  thickness  is  secured.  The  process 
admits  of  the  use  of  any  iron,  however  rusty  the  sur- 
face, only  a  rough  cleaning  being  necessary  before 
the  articles  are  put  in  the  apparatus  to  be  treated. 
The  Barff"  process  is  said  to  be  best  for  wrought- 
iron,  and  the  Bower  for  cast-iron.  In  the  latest  form 
of  appatatus  both  air  and  steam  are  used,  and  the 
two  processes  are  united.  Any  size  or  shape  of  iron 
articles  or  materials  can  be  treated,  and  at  much 
cheaper  rates  than  by  either  of  the  old  methods. 
The  color  of  the  fllm  is  said  to  be  excellent,  vary- 
ing between  a  French  gray  and  black.  Careful 
experiments  with  steel  coated  with  the  magnetic 
oxide  fllm  show  that  the  strength  or  character  of  the 
metal  was  in  no  wise  injured  by  the  process. 

Disposal  of  Kitchen  Refuse. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  disposal  of  kitchen 
refuse  in  thickly  settled  parts  of  New  York  City  has 
led  to  the  custom  of  burning  the  waste  in  the  range. 
This  is  always  attended  with  some  difficulty,  as  the 
material  consists  largely  of  water,  and  does  not  readily 
burn,  unless  it  is  first  dried.  To  enable  the  house- 
keeper, limited  to  the  narrow  quarters  of  a  city  flat, 
to  dispose  of  the  refuse  in  a  quick  and  cleanly  man- 
ner, a  small  cremator,  or  destructor,  has  been  intro- 
duced, that  certainly  has  the  merit  of  cheapness  and 
simplicity.  From  an  inspection  of  the  apparatus,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  kitchen 
utensils.  It  consists  of  a  strong  zinc  pail,  hav- 
ing a  gutter,  or  rim,  around  the  top,  that  may  be 
filled  with  water.  A  cover  fits  over  the  pail,  dipping 
into  the  water  in  the  deep  rim,  and  thus  making  a 
water-sealed  cap  that  will  be  perfectly  air-tight  The 
bottom  of  the  pail  has  an  opening  in  the  center,  of 
the  same  size  as  the  holes  in  the  top  of  the  stove, 
this  opening  being  surrounded  by  a  raised  rim. 
Inside  this  pail  is  a  smaller  pail  of  zinc,  open  at  the 
bottom  and  perforated  with  holes  around  the  sides. 
Just  under  this  is  a  double  trap-door,  that  may  be 
opened  or  closed  by  means  of  a  handle  on  the  out- 
side of  the  apparatus.  Inmse,  the  kitchen  refuse  is 
placed  in  the  inner  pail,  with  the  trap  closed.  Water 
is  placed  in  the  rim,  to  seal  the  cover,  and  the  whole 
is  placed  over  an  open  fire-hole  on  the  range  or  stove. 
A  very  short  time  answers  to  dry  the  material,  when 
the  handle  is  turned  and  it  is  allowed  to  drop  into 
the  fire,  where  it  is  quickly  destroyed.  There  is  no 
escape  of  odors,  and  the  liquid  was\A  \^  es^^x^^^ 
and  passes  inlo  lYve  tii^  as  sVWLm,  Vi^wiV  ^ovci^-wv^ 
harm.  The  appaiaA.VLS  \s  vftVl  viox^  ^^^jaxK^iaSass^  %sA 
trial  by  househo\dexs. 
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At  Loof  Branch. 

The  waltzes  were  over  at  Leland*s, 
And  I  stood  by  my  chaperon's  chair, 
Where  the  breeze  coming  in  from  the  ocean 
Just  toyed  with  the  bang  of  my  hair. 
And  if  ever  a  mortal  was  thankful, 
It  was  I  that  the  window  was  there. 

For  I  own  to  you,  Nell,  I  was  choking. 
And  it  seemed  like  the  moment  of  doom : 
I  had  spied  him,  my  faithless  Tom  Hawlev, 
Making  love— don't  you  think ! — and  to  whom 
But  the  heiress  of  Pillpatent's  millions. 
And  the  vulgarest  thing  in  the  room. 

Now  Tom,  as  you  know,  is  too  handsome 

For  anything  under  the  sun — 

Yes,  I  honestly  own  I  Aa</ flirted, 

But  only  a  little,  in  fun, — 

And  Hwas  clear  she  was  trying  to  catch  ^<m, 

If  the  thing  could  be  possioly  done. 

I  felt  in  my  bones  'twas  all  over, — 
The  cottage,  and  Thomas,  and  bliss, — 
For  of  course  'twas  a  grand  speculation 
Which  a  fellow  like  Tom  wouldn't  miss. 
But  to  think,  after  all  his  palaver. 
That  he  ever  could  snub  me  like  this  I 

I  cannot  describe  my  emotions, 
But  it  gave  my  poor  heart-strings  a  tog; 
Then  I  saw  my  old  chaperon  simper. 
And  up  to  me  whom  should  she  lug 
But  that  great  millionaire  from  Ne^ida, 
Whose  head  is  as  bald  as  a  jug. 

The  occasion,  you  know,  proves  the  hero. 
And  it  came  to  me  just  luce  a  flash: 
He's  been  dangling  around  all  the  season. 
Yes,  of  course  it  was  dreadfully  rash. 
But  I  just  thought  I'd  show  Mr.  Thomas 
How  to  play,  if  the  game  was  for  cash. 

"Would  I  walk  on  the  breezy  veranda?" 

"  Oh,  thank  you  " — now,  Nell,  you  can  g^uess 

How  it  all  came  around,  and  imagine 

That  moment  of  choking  distress 

When  I  said,  seeing  Tom  through  the  window, 

**  Indeed,  sir,  you — that  is — ^why — y-es." 

So  it's  all  coming  off"  in  October ; 

I  am  having  my  trousseau  from  Worth. 

He  is  nice,  Nell,  and  perfectly  solid. 

And  a  man  of  respectable  birth; 

But,  somehow — that  is — well,  I  don't  know— 

I'm  the  wretchedest  girl  upon  earth. 

Aphorisms  from  the  Quarters. 

Grubbin'  a  stump  is  a  good  way  to  whet  up  your 
'ligion. 

Heap  o'  people  rickerlec'  favors  by  markin'  'em 
down  in  de  snow. 

Always    drink  pure  water:    many  a  man    gits 
drunk  fum  brcakin'  dis  rule. 

A  smart  man  aint  gwine  to  buck  'gin  a  mud-hole; 
he  walks  'round  it  eVry  Ume. 

De  sparrer-hawk  would  Wke  lo  giX  a  ^T«\ioTv  v.o 
'tend  to  de  chicken-yard  an'  keep  ofC  de  rnVrats, 


De  smoke-'ouse  b  safes'  in  de  blackberry  season. 

Rain-drops  can't  tell  broadcloth  fum  jeans. 

De  black  gum  laughs  at  de  red  oak  when  de 
wood-cutter  comes  'round. 

Waitin'  on  de  table  is  a  pow'ful  way  to  git  np  t 
appetite. 

De  hen  dat  hatches  oat  ducks  is  gwine  to  lose  her 
chillun  mighty  quick. 

Dar's  nuffin'  'bout  thinnin'  ^m  in  de  speUin'. 
book. 

Smart  folks  don't  feel  de  teef  ob  a  live  squ'eL 

De  black-snake  keeps  up  wid  de  fiunily  secrets  ob 
de  settin'  hens. 

De  fox  wants  to  know  how  de  rabbit's  gittin'  on. 

'Taint  much  difTunce  'twix'  a  hornit  an'  a  yaller. 
jacket  when  dey  bofe  git  under  your  clo'es. 

Some  niggers  got  so  much  'ligion  dey  want  to 
hab  Sunday  eb'ry  day. 

It  don't  make  much  diffunce  'bout  what  sort  o' 
plow  you  use,  ef  you  jes'  hab  de  right  sort  o'  mule 
in  front  an'  de  right  sort  o*  nigger  behin'. 

It  puts  you  in  a  good  humor  to  git  hold  ob  a  fitt 
pig — specially  right  arter  it's  been  bobbykewed. 

De  cotton-patch  don't  keer  which  way  you  vote. 

You  can't  hurry  up  good  times  by  waitin'  for  'em. 

JBsthetic 

In  a  garb  that  was  graiitless  of  colors 
She  stood,  with  a  dull,  listless  air — 

A  creature  of  dumps  and  of  dolors. 
But  most  undeniably  fair. 

The  folds  of  her  garment  fell  round  her. 
Revving  the  curves  of  each  limb ; 

Well  proportioned  and  prraceful  I  found  her. 
Although  quite  alarmmgly  slim. 

From  the  hem  of  her  robe  peeped  one  sandal— 
"High  art"  was  she  down  to  her  feet; 

And  thou^  I  could  not  understand  all 
She  said,  I  could  see  she  was  sweet 

Impressed  by  her  limpness  and  languor, 
I  profierea  a  chair  near  at  hand; 

She  looked  back  a  mild  sort  of  anger — 
Posed  anew,  and  continued  to  stand. 

Some  praises  I  next  tried  to  mutter 
Of  tne  fan  that  she  held  to  her  fiioe; 

She  said  it  was  "  utterly  utter," 
And  waved  it  with  limguishing  grace. 

I  then,  in  a  strain  quite  poetic. 
Begged  her  ^e  on  the  bow  in  the  sky. 

She  looked — said  its  curve  was  •*  aestfietic,*' 
But  the  "tone  was  too  dreadfully  hi^" 

Her  lovely  face,  lit  by  the  splendor 
That  glorifled  landscape  axid  sea. 

Woke  thoughts  that  were  daring  as  tender: 
Did  her  Uioughts,  too,  rest  upon  me? 

"  Oh,  tell  me,"  I  cried,  growing  bolder, 
"  Have  I  in  your  musings  a  place  ?  *^ 
*^^i?\,  ^«5»;'  ^'t  «i^  over  her  shoolderi 
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;  hundred  years  ago,  the  eyes  of  a  few 
along  tlie  Atlantic  sea-board  were 
anxiously  toward  "Little  York,"  a 
town  situated  on  t)ie  curve  of  York 
just  above  where  its  white  current 
s  with  the  green  waters  of  Cliesa- 
Bay.  There  was  being  fought  the 
struggle  between  Great  Britain  and 
tvolutionary  colonies, — between  the 
id  the  New. 

irs  had  assumed  a  gloomy  aspect, 
•my  of  the  South  had  been  defeated 
iven  back  into  Virginia,  barely  escap- 
nthilation  by  forced  marches,  and  by 
ccessful  passage  of  the  <leep  rivers 
intersect  the  country  through  which 
:ated ;  Virginia,  the  backbone  of  the 
jtion,  had  been  swept  by  two  inva- 
and  Comwallis  with  his  victorious 
was  marching  triumphantly  through 
rders,  trying  by  every  meanu  he  could 
to  bring  his  only  opponent,  a  young 
1  officer,  to  an  engagement.  Had 
)oy  "  proved  as  reckless  as  the  British 
t.  XX1I.—6S. 


commander  believed  him,  the  end  would 
have  come  before  De  Grasse  with  his  fleet 

anchored  in  the  Chesapeake.  He  was  no 
boy  in  the  art  of  war,  however,  and  at 
length  Comwallis,  wearied  of  trying  to 
catch  him,  retired  to  York,  and  intrenching 
himself,  awaited  reen  force  men  ts  from  the 
North.  Just  at  this  time,  Providence  di- 
rected the  French  admiral  to  the  Virginia 
coast,  and  the  American  general,  finding 
himself  suddenly  possessed  of  a  force  sucli 
as  he  iiad  never  hoped  for  in  his  wildest 
dreams,  and  knowing  that  he  could  count 
on  the  new  reenforcemenls  for  only  a  few 
weeks,  determined  to  put  his  fate  to  the 
touch,  and  win  if  jjossible  by  a  coup  de 
main.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  withdrew 
from  New  York,  aiid  came  down  to  Jersey 
as  if  to  get  near  his  ovens,  a  move  which 
misled  the  British  commander,  who  knew 
that  a  good  meal  was  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  carry  the  hungry  Americ3."R  Vtcm^ 
farther  than  that,  aTxd  4\A  vioV  ^.a^^wr-X  •fee.  "Ul- 
terior object  um\\  \ve  ka-trvei  x\\ax  '^  a.'^v^v 

(Copyrighl,  188.,  Ijt  T^e  C««>ir»  Co,     K\\  A*™  ««"'*A 
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people  of  these  United  Stales  are  iirei'S"':- 
to  celebrate  the  centennial  aniiivers.in  ^ ' 
tlie  great  event  which  secured  their  iui^- 
peiidence.  Once  more  the  little  slcej'v  \"r- 
j;inia  town,  which  has  for  a  centurj"  la' ' '' 
if  under  a  sjicll,  awakes  with  a  start  to  li'- 
itself  the  center  of  interest. 

Had  the  siege  of  Yorktown  taken  [Jstf- 
ilozen  centuries  ago,  the  assailants,  in^t^'''^ 
of  hammering  the  fortifications  '!*'»"  -■' 
fast  as  ihcy  ivere  repaired,  nii;;ht  have  V\.< 
forced  to  wait  until  the  gKm  ally,  >nr^-i'-:  '■ 
compelled  the  iK-sieged  to  capiiulale.  ^^• 
at  this  day  the  place  gives  eiiiienie  ■>!  -■ 
advantages  as  a  fortified  camp.  Hi::!!  ri  ' 
pans  and  deep  fosses,  which  mi;;'!!  J!-'- 
satisfied  a  Roman  consul,  siirroutiil  v.  ^ 
three  sides,  and  on  the  fourth,  a  preiii'i^f^ 
\i\\ift^!ii>iNii.>^t4'Mnj,wide  York  h  hie';  >.■)"■'■ 
\)«.  ^XiAitviftiVi  %Va.'a&^<&.    'Vwcst  tortilt''^' 
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ear  witness  to  a  later  strife.  Magru- 
[811  them  ID  those  early  days  of  1861, 
ach  side  thought  the  Civil  War  sport 
ummer  hoi  day  and  later  o  when 
ignitude  of  the  struggle  was  under 
McClelian  strcnj,thened  them  To 
with  the  few  ant  que  bnck  bu  Id  ngs 
lassive  walls  and  peaked  roofs  wh  cl 
irvived  the  assaults  of  three  succes 
ais,  and  of  that  more  nsid  ous  de 
,  Time  they  give  the  place  the 
siveness  of  an  old  walled  town  Alt 
ays  and  th  ngs  seem  to  have  been 

bay. 

town  s  about  one  hundred  and 
.'-five  years  old  It  looks  much 
but  repealed  wars  have  an  aging 
ind  fish  d  et  is  not  recuperative     Its 


founder  was  Thomas  Nelson,  a  young  set- 
tler from  Penrith,  on  the  border  of  Scot- 
land— and  for  that  reason  called  "Scotch 
Tom  Scotch  Toms  dwell  ng  known  as 
the  Nelson  House  st  II  stands,  with  its 
lofty  ch  mneys  and  sol  d  walls — towering 
among  the  surrounding  bu  Id  ngs  an  endur- 
ng  preem  nence  wh  ch  would  probably  have 
gral  fied  the  pndewh  ch  trad  t  on  s-»ys  moved 
h  m  to  have  t1  e  comer  stone  pas<;ed  througl) 
the  hands  of  his  fant  he  r  The  massive 
door  and  small  w  ndows  w  th  the  solid 
shutters  look  as  f  the  1  ouse  had  been  con- 
structed more  w  th  a  v  e  v  to  defense  than 
to  architecturil  grace  W  thm  everything 
IS  ant  que  modern  pa  nt  has  recently,  with 
doubtful  success  f  not  propnety  attempted 
to  freshen  up  the  old  !■  nglish  wainscoting ; 
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but  the  old-time    air  of  the  pince    cannot 

bL'  banished.  Memory  grows  busy  as  she 
walks  llirough  tin;  lofty  rooms  and  recalls 
the  scenes  they  have  witnessed.  Here,  in 
"je  olilen  tyme,"  (\v\«At  a  tat«  \N\^\c'^\  ^ic'w 
to  wealth   and  \>oweT  noVed  even  "m  \\\a.\. 


up  the  broad  wild  lands  to  the  westwanJ- 
and  multiplying  the  slaves,  doubled  t^ 
quadrupled  iheir  possessions  without  cat 
or  thought  of  the  owners.  Here  lu*^ 
been  held  receptions  at  which  h3«  Jpih- 
e\ei  VjT^TOisses.,  Ovf^i^es,  Lees,  Canns,  R*"" 


age,  when  the  mere  \a\»e  oi  yea^K,  ov^^^^^^X  io\'sV^,^'os«<S^i^*^w.>-^v'i«SP«s«)«is. 
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Harrisons,  and  all  the 
gay  gentry  of  the  Old 
Dominion.  Up  tlie  cir- 
cular stone  ste[)5,  where 
dust  of  the  street  lies  thick,  blusli- 
!;hing  girls  have  trijiped,  followed 
ly  mammas  over  whose  precious 
le  old-time  "  canopies  "  were  held 
ul  young  lovers,  or  lordly  stjuires 
tames  were  to  become  as  imper- 
js  the  great  Declaration  they  suh- 
Coming  clown  to  a  later  period, 
historical  interest  attaches  itself  to 
sion.  George  Mason  and  Wash- 
and  Jefferson  have  slept  here  ; 
Us  established  his  head-quarters 
ring  the  last  days  of  the  great 
ten  his  first  head -quarters,  Secretary 
house,  had  been  shelled  to  pieces, 
e,  no  longer  the  boyish  adventurer 
mind  wild  with  romantic  dreams 
^d,  and  chased  like  a  fugitive  by 
xeign,  but  the  honored  and  rc- 
iiesl  of  a  mighty  nation,  returning 
old  age  to  witness  the  great- 
tbe  New  World  toward  which  his 
d  so  much  contributed,  slept  here 
ed  another  to  tlie  many  associations 
ready  surrounded  the  mansion, 
I  Tom,  having  built  his  house,  died 
.  buried.  His  tomb  is  one  of  the 
que  monuments  which,  in  spite  of 
weather,  siill  remain  notable  relics 
(qA.  It  sUnds  in  the  uninclosed 
near  the  old  church  on  the  bluff, 
one's-throw  from  the  center  of  the 
[>D  the  four  sides,  cherubs'  faces, 
sly  carved,  look  forth  from  clouds. 
CTOwn  was  being  placed  on  the 


I  head  of  one ;  an- 
other was,  inimpei 
I  in  mouth,  proclaim- 
ing ■'  All  glory  to  God,"  but  the  ascription 
'  has  disappeared.  The  weather  and  the  van- 
dal have  marred  and  wasted  the  carving ;  but 
'  enough  yet  remains  to  show  that  on  it  some 
]  noted  sculptor  had  used  his  utmost  skill. 
I  The  coat  of  arms  on  the  top  shows  thej^urs 
.  lie  Us  as  his  crest,  while  the  inscription 
'  and  heraldic  insignia  declare  the  founder 
'<  of  Yorklown  to  have  been  a  "  gentle- 
,  man."  At  his  feet,  beneath  a  less  impos- 
ing tomb,  lies  Scotch  Tom's  olilest  son, 
William  Nelson,  called  "  President  "  Nelson 
I  from  having  been  President  of  the  King's 
I  (Council,  and  at  his  feet,  in  turn,  steeps,  in 
I  an  unmarked  grave,  the  President's  oldest 
'  son.  General  Thomas  Nelson,  the  most  illus- 
l  trious  of  the  race — signer  of  the  Declaration 
I  of  Independence,  War  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  that 
I  body  of  great  men  who  stand,  a  splendid 
1  galaxy,  in  the  firmament  of  history.  "  The 
I  old  store,"  which  for  two  generations  yielded 
tlie  Nelsons  a  vast  harvest  of  golden  guineas, 
I  stood  on  the  open  space  now  called  "  the 
i  common."  It  survived  the  siege,  but  was 
,  destroyetl  in  the  war  of  i8ii.  The  custom- 
house, however,  where  their  goods  were 
!  entered,  still  siands  a  score  of  yards  off, 
I  with  moss-covered  peaked  roof,  thick  walls, 
'  and  massive  oaken  doors  and  shutters. 
!  This  is  one  of  the  most  notable  relics  of 
York,  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
custom-house  erected  in  America.  In  the 
colonial  period,  it  was  \.Uc  fa.^\(SMMve.  \«s\- 
dezvous  of  the  genAeuietv  o^  'Cftt  vo-w'^  ^t**"- 
surrounding   cou'nU^.     "Wvet^    'Ode,  -jomsi^ 
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bucks  in  velvet  and  ruffles  gathered  to  talk 
over  the  news  or  plan  new  plots  of  surpris- 
ing a  governor  or  a  lady-love.  It  was 
tliere  the  haughty  young  aristocrats,  as 
they  took  snuff  and  fondled  their  hounds, 
probably  laughed  over  the  story  of  how 
that  young  fellow,  Washington,  who,  be- 
cause he  had  acquired  some  little  reputation 
lighting  Indians,  had  thought  himself  good 
enough  for  anybody,  had  courted  Mary  Gary, 
and  very  properly  had  been  asked  out  of 
the  house  by  the  old  Colonel,  on  the  ground 
that  his  daughter  had  been  accustomed  to 
ride  in  her  own  coach.  There  it  was 
doubtless  told  how  Tom  Jefferson,  leaving 
his  clients  and  studies  on  the  Rivanna,  had 
come  back  to  try  his  fate  at  Becky  Bur- 
weirs  dainty  feet,  and  had  been  sent  off  for 
much-needed  consolation  to  his  old  friend 
and  crony,  John  Page,  who  had  just  induced 
little  Frances,  her  cousin,  to  come  and  be 
mistress  of  Rosewell.  Sometimes  graver 
topics  were  discussed  there — whether  the 
Metropolitan's  license  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Governor  were  sufficient  to 
override  the  will  of  the  vestries  in  fixing  an 
obnoxious  rector  in  the  parishes ;  whether 
Gr6at  Britain  had  a  right  to  a  monopoly 
of  the  colonial  trade,  or  whether  she  could 
lawfully  prevent  them  inhibiting  the  landing 
of  slaves  in  their  ports,  with  other  questions 
which  showed  the  direction  of  the  popular 
mind. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  fitter 
illustration  of  the  old  colonial  Virginia  life 
than  that  which  this  little  town  affords. 
It  was  a  typical  Old  Dominion  borough, 
and  was  one  of  the  eight  boroughs  into 
which  Virginia  was  originally  divided. 
One  or  two  families  owned  the  place, 
ruling  with  a  sway  despotic  in  fact,  though 
in  the  main  temperate  and  just,  for  the 
lower  orders  were  too  dependent  and  inert 
to  dream  of  thwarting  the  "gentlefolk,*'  and 
the  Southerner  uncrossed  was  ever  the 
most  amiable  of  men.  If  tliere  were  more 
than  one  great  family,  they  nevertheless 
got  on  amicably,  for  they  had  usually 
married  and  intermarried  until  their  inter- 
ests were  identical. 

Nearly  all  the  "  old "  families  in  the 
colony  were  allied,  and  the  clannish  in- 
stinct was  as  strong  as  among  the  Scotch. 
The  ambition  of  the  few  wealthy  families 
in  the  colony,  perhaps  more  than  the 
usually  accepted  aristocratic  instinct,  ex- 
cluded from  the  circle  all  who  did  not 
come  up  to  their  somewVvai  d\^ev3\v  ^\.;x.w<i- 
ard.     Government  was  l\\e\t  ^3l?»svoyv,  ax\^ 


everything  relating  to  it  interested  them.  It 
was  the  only  matter  which  excited  them, 
and  every  other  feeling  took  its  tone  from 
this.  It  influenced  them  in  all  their  rela- 
tions, domestic  as  well  as  public  Even 
and  smooth  as  seemed  the  temperament 
of  the  nonchalant,  languid  Virginian,— not 
splenitive  or  rash, — yet  had  it  in  it  something 
dangerous.  His  political  opinions  were  sa- 
cred to  him;  he  had  inherited  them  from 
his  father,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  imper- 
sonation of  wisdom  and  virtue.  To  oppose 
them  roused  him  at  once,  and  made  him 
intolerant  and  violent  He  could  not  brook 
opposition.  The  feeling  has  not  altogether 
disappeared  even  at  the  present  day.  Yet, 
singular  as  it  may  seem,  with  this  existed 
the  deeply  ingrained  love  of  liberty  and 
devotion  to  principle  from  which  sprang 
the  N  constitutional  securities  of  liberty  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  to 
bear  arms,  and  the  statute  of  religious  free- 
dom. 

In   York,   the    Nelson    family    was  the 
acknowledged     leader    in     county    aflairs. 
President  Nelson  had  sent  his  eldest  son, 
Tom,  when  a  lad  of  fourteen,  to  Eton,  and 
afterward   to    Cambridge,    where    he  was 
graduated  with  some  distinction.    The  style 
in  which  the  President  of  the  Council  lived 
is  exhibited  by  the  casual  remark,  in  a  letter 
written  to  a  friend  who  was  in  charge  of  this 
son,  that  he  had  just  bought  Lord  Balti- 
more's six  white  coach-horses,  and  meant  to 
give  his  own  six  black  ones  a  run  in  his  Han- 
over pastures.     In   1761,  the  young  squire 
came  home,  and  it  shows  the  influence  of  his 
family  that,  while  yet  on  his  voyage  across, 
he  was  returned  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses.     About  a  year  afterward,  be 
married  Lucy  Grymes,  the  oldest  daughter 
of  Colonel  Philip  Grymes,  of  Brandon,  in 
Middlesex.    The  Gry  meses  enjoyed  the  rep- 
utation of  being  the  wickedest  and  clever- 
est  family  in   the   Dominion.     The  name 
was  originally  Graeme,  but  when  the  to 
of  them  fled  from  Scotland  in  17 15,  after 
the    failure  of  the  Old  Pretender,  he,  for 
prudential   reasons,  changed   his  name  to 
Grymes.     Little  Lucy   was  a  dove  in  the 
eagle's  nest,  however.     She  was  a  cousin 
of  Light- Horse  Harry  Lee  and  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.     An    old    MS.    states    that  tiie 
latter  was  one  of  her  many  lovers,  but  the 
story  appears  to  lack  confirmation,  as  the 
lady  denied  it  even  in  after  years. 

During   the   years   that   followed,  Vork 

\xv^\Tita\ued   her  position   as  an  influenti^ 

XiOxoM's^  vcv  >^^  ^^ioCv«!k  of  afEuis  When 
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is  came,  Secretary  Thomas  Nelson, 
€sident's "  younger  brother,  was  at 
d  of  the  moderate  party.  He  re- 
orty-five  votes  in  the  Convention  for 
's  first  governor,  but  was  beaten  by 
Henry.  He  was,  however,  put  in 
y  Council.  His  nephew  and  narae- 
KHnas  Nelson,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the 
of  the  ultra  patriots,  and  with  his 
nd  connection,  Dudley  Digges,  took 
picuous  a  part  in  the  early  revolu- 
action  of  the  State,  that  Captain 
ue,  the  commander  of  the  British 
w€y,  threatened  to  bombard  York, 
mifestation   of  their  anger  took   a 

turn,  which  at  the  same  time 
he  naive  character  of  the  old  Vir- 
ntry.  They  solemnly  resolved  that 
>n  had  been  so  inhuman  that  he 
not  be  further  recognized  as  a 
an.  It  is  possible  that  however 
led  the  men  were  not  to  recognize 

Montague,  the  women  were  less 
as  he  was  remarkable  for  his  great 
.  beauty, — so  remarkable,  indeed, 
'as  said  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  who 
d  married  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and 
5  herself  declared  to  be  the  hand- 
voman  in  the  three  kingdoms,  used 
it  at  the  end  of  each  verse  in  the 
•salm,  whenever  it  occurred  in  the 
jervice : 

ise  Montague,  Captain  of  the  Fowty, 
lis  beauty  endureth  for  ever." 

;y  Digges,  young  Nelson's  col- 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  was  a 
'  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  of  the 
tee  of  Safety.  He  was  the  worthy 
escendant  of  that  brave  Sir  Dudley 
ng  at  Charles  the  First's  powerful 
Dlent  favorite,  Buckingham,  the  re- 
)o  you  jeer,  my  lord  ?  I  can  show 
ere  a  greater  man  than  your  lord- 
high  in  power,  and  as  deep  in  the 
Lvor,  has  been  hanged  for  as  small  a 
;  these  articles  contain." 
was  York,  the  patriotic  Httle  Vir- 
NTi  into  which  Cornwallis  retired  in 
imer  of  1781,  when  he  received 
•om  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  intrench 
on  the  coast  and  await  instructions. 
time  it  boasted  among  its  citizens 
remor  of  the  State,  for  young  Nel- 
1  attained  the  highest  dignity  in 
,  He  had  been  one  of  the  leaders 
reat  movement  which  had  separated 
nies  from  the  mother  country.     He 


had  been  a  conspicuous  member  of  all  the 
great  conventions.  He  had  made  the  mo- 
tion in  committee  of  the  whole  in  1776  that 
Virginia  should  instruct  her  delegates  in 
Congress  to  try  and  induce  that  body  to 
declare  the  United  Colonies  free  and  inde- 
pendent States ;  he  had,  as  one  of  her  dele- 
gates, signed  the  great  Declaration ;  and 
now  he  had  been  chosen  to  take  the  entire 
control  of  the  State,  and  with  almost  dicta- 
torial powers  to  manage  both  her  military 
and  civil  polity.  "  His  popularity  was  un- 
bounded," says  the  historian.  His  patriot- 
ism certainly  was.  The  father  of  a  modern 
English  statesman,  speaking  of  his  son's  free- 
trade  views,  said  he  might  be  exalting  the 
nation,  but  he  was  ruining  his  family.  The 
same  criticism  might  have  been  passed  on 
General  Nelson's  administration.  His  pa- 
triotism was  of  a  nature  that  now  strikes 
one  as  rather  antique.  When  money  was 
wanted  to  pay  the  troops  and  run  the  Gov- 
ernment, Virginia's  credit  was  low,  but  the 
Governor  was  told  that  he  could  have 
plenty  on  his  personal  security,  so  he  bor- 
rowed a  couple  of  millions  and  went  on ; 
when  regiments  mutinied  and  refused  to 
march,  the  Governor  simply  drove  over  to 
Petersburg,  raised  the  money,  and  paid 
them.  Consequently,  when  the  war  closed, 
what  old  George  Mason  declared  he  would 
be  willing  to  say  his  nunc  dimittis  on,  viz., 
the  heritage  to  his  children  of  a  crust  of 
bread  and  liberty,  had  literally  befallen  Gov- 
ernor Nelson. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  Cornwallis 
was  marching  on  York,  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  were  doubtless  hot  enviable. 
Arnold  had  not  long  before  swept  over  the 
State,  leaving  "  red  ruin "  in  hLs  track. 
Colonel  Tarleton,  Comwallis's  lieutenant, 
had  procured  for  himself  a  not  very  desirable 
reputation,  having  an  eye  for  a  good  horse 
and  a  likely  negro,  and  a  conscience  not 
over  scrupulous  about  the  manner  of  obtain- 
ing them.  Arnold  was  so  much  dreaded 
that,  when  he  was  expected  to  fall  on  York, 
Mrs.  Nelson,  the  general's  wife,  with  her 
young  children,  fled  to  the  upper  country. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  that  Jimmy  Ridout, 
the  carriage  driver,  in  emulation  of  Cacus, 
had  his  horses  shod  at  night  with  the  shoes 
reversed,  so  that  if  tiiey  were  followed  their 
pursuers  might  be  misled.  When  Corn- 
wallis marched  on  York,  Mrs.  Nelson  once 
more  set  out  for  her  upper  plantations  in 
Hanover. 

Cornwallis,   ex\iee\ATv^   2l^^\\\ow2\   V:i>\^^^ 
from  Sir  Henry  CVmVoTv,  loiVx^^^  Vvxs^s^SS. 
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in  Vork.     His  letter  to  his  chief,  conveying  ' 
the  aiinouncemeni  of  tiis  surrender,  declares  \ 
(hat  he  never  saw  this  p<ist  in  a  very  favor- 
aliie  light,  and  notliing   but   the    hope   of 
relief  would  have  induced  him  to  attempt  i 
its  defense.    This  letter  gave  mortal  offense 
to  the   superior  officer,  who  was  sensible  , 
of  the  justice  of  the  grave  charge  so  deli- 
cately  conveyed.     He    had    sacrifice<l    his 
subordinate  and  the  l;ist  chances  of  Great 
Britain. 

Riding  over  the  green  fields  at  present, 
it  requires  an  effort  to  picture  the  scenes  , 
they  witnessed  one  hundred  'jeaTv,  s.'^iv 
There  are  forlificaiions  suW  siaw-iTO's,.  ^^'^'^^ 


with  blackberry  bushes  and  young  locu-is, 
but  they  tell  of  a  more  recent  strife;  lb* 
Revoluiionary  earth-works  have  totally  dis- 
appeared, except  on  "  Secretary's  HJl" 
where  formerly  stood  Secretary  Nelson's 
fine  house,  in  which  Comwallis  first  estal'- 
lished  his  head -quarters.  A  few  signs  aK 
still  discernible  there,  due  to  the  possiHe 
fact  that  his  lordship  had  his  head-quanas 
protected  by  works  of  unusual  stiengtii- 
If  this  be  the  explanation,  the  precaution 
proved  futile,  for  when  it  was  known  in  tt* 
Revolutionary  camp  that  it  was  the  Britis* 
ujnrnvitvdM's  head -quarters,  the  house  »■»* 
^  TftsAt  "ivtw  s^wwi^  -nvaVi.,  tad  was  itoost 
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nolished.  The  butler  was  killed  in  the  net 
placing  a  dish  on  the  dinner-talile,  Oiit- 
c  the  town,  there  arc  several  s[X)ts  which 
y  be  accurate!)'  fixed.  Up  the  river,  on 
rise  beyond  the  small,  dull  stream,  to  the 
;  of  the  William sburgli  road  going  out, 
re  posted  the  French  liatterics — the  regi- 
■nts  of  Touraine,  Agenois,  an<l  Clatinois 
ihe  Royal  Auvcrgne — "Ainrrgne  mns 
he."  On  the  creek  a  litlie  nearer  (he 
vn  fell  Scammel  on  the  first  ilay  of  the 
ge,  treaclicrously  shot  in  the  back  nfter  he 
i  surrendered,  which  "  east  a  gloom  over 
;  camp."  His  death  was  avenged  afier- 
rd  by  his  troops,  as  they  charged  over  the 
loubts  with  the  batlle-ery,  •'  Remember 
tmtnel!"  Below  the  town,  on  the  other 
e,  the  redoubts  were  stormed  and  taken 


'  at  night  by  the  pickeil  troojts  of  the  French 
and  American  armies.  The  short  grass 
now  grows  smooth  over  the  sput  where  the 
Royal  Auvcrgne  won  back  their  lost  name 

'  and  fame ;  but  as  we  stand  where  they 
stood  that  night  with  emjity  guns,  jianting 
to  use  the  bayonet,  steadfast  though  iheir 
ranks  were  being  mowed  down  in  the  dark- 
ness, we  feel  stirreil  as  though  it  had  all 
occurred  but  yesterday,  J  lean  time  the 
American  stormcrs  of  the  other  rcilouht. 
led  by  the  dashing  young  Colonel  Alexan- 
der   Haniilliin,  had    ]ihnigcd    through    the 

'  aliattis  and  gainetl  their  prize.  What  a 
speech    that    must    have   been    which    the 

I  young  officer  made  Kw  \\\ew  ■isViiVAv'iOv. 
ihem  under  t\ic  ■«a\\s\ 

!       "  Did    vou  t:\-«  \\eat  *vic\\  ^  -aviwV"* 
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asked  one  officer  of  another.  "  With  that 
speech  I  could  storm  hell  I " 

The  strikhig  incidents  of  the  siege  were 
not  very  numerous.  It  was  a  steady  and 
unreceding  advance  on  one  side  and  retro- 
gression on  the  other;  but  this  particular 
night  was  somewhat  noted  for  its  romantic 
episodes.  When  Hamilton,  inside  his  re- 
doubt, sent  to  inform  the  French  leader 
of  the  fact  and  lo  intjulre  if  he  was  in  his, 
"  No,  but  I  will  be  in  five  minutes,"  he 
answered,  and  he  kept  his  word.  Many  a 
blue  lapel  was  stained  with  heart  blood  ; 
but  their  king  wrote  with  his  own  hand, 
"  Bon  pour  Riyal  Airvergite"  and  posterity 
says,  Amen  !  Tliey  died  not  in  vain.  "  The 
work  is  done  and  well  done,"  said  Washing- 
ton, when  the  signal  was  given  that  the 
redoubts  were  won. 

A  few  days  before  this  eventful  night,  the 
Governor  of  Virginia,  who  was  present  in 
person,  commanding  I  he  Virginia  State 
forces,  had  displayed  his  patriotism  by  an 
act  wliich  attracted  much  attention.  Ob- 
serving that  his  own  house  within  the  town 
had  escaped  injury  from  the  shells,  he 
learned  that  (Jeneral  Washington  had  given 
orders  that  the  gunners  should  not  aim  at 
it.  He  immediately  had  a  gun  turned  on 
it,  and  oflered  a  prize  of  five  guineas  to  the 
gunner  who  should  strike  it. 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  back  of  the  two 
captured  redoubts,  and  outside  of  the  first 
parallel,  stood,  and  still  stands,  an  old 
weather-board  mansion.  Its  antique  roof, 
its  fire-places  set  across  the  comets,  and  its 
general  old-time  air,  even  a  hundred  years 
ago  bespoke  for  it  reverence  as  a  relic  of 
a  long  by-gone  age.  It  was  historical  even 
then,  for  it  had  been  the  country  residence 
of  Governor  Spottswood,  who  had  been  the 
great  Marlborough's  aid-de-camp,  and  had 


borne  the  news  of  Blenheim  to  England. 
He  had  come,  bringing  his  virtues  and  his 

graces,  to  the  Old  Dominion,  and  had  in  the 
quaint  old  house  on  the  river  bank  held  his 
mimic  court,  forming  royal  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  kingly  domain  he  ruled. 
entertaining  his  knights  of  the  Golden 
Horseshoe,  drinking  healths  which  amaze 
even  this  not  over  temperate  generation. 
He  established  the  first  iron  foundry  ever 
erected  on  American  soil.  Hither  his 
body  was  brought  from  Maryland,  where  he 
died.  But  one  hundred  year^  ago,  to  the 
many  associations  connected  with  the  old 
house  was  added  one  which  to  this  genera- 
tion dwarfs  all  others.  In  its  sitting-room 
were  drawn  up  the  articles  of  capitulatioD 
of  the  British  army.  Imagination  almost 
always  paints  in  h^h  colors  the  scene  of 
any  great  act  in  the  world's  drama,  but  a 
milder  and  more  peaceful  picture  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  than  that  which  this 
spot  now  presents.  The  house  was  owiicil 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender  by  "Aunt 
Moore,"  as  she  was  called  by  nearly  all  the 
people  of  York.  It  is  how  unoccupied,  and 
the  cellar  has  been  utilized  as  a  stable. 
About  it  the  mild-eyed  Aldemeys  bron'st 
the  white  clover,  or  gaze  sleepily  at  the 
unwonted  pilgrim.  The  river  sleeps  just 
beyond,  with  a  single  sail  set  like  a  peari  on 
its  bosom.  The  spot  looks  an  "  ancient 
haunt  of  peace,"  but  war  has  stalked  about 
it  since  first  the  English  came.  The  peace 
ful-lookiiig  hedges  beyond  the  old  orchard, 
and  on  the  bluff,  are  breastworks  overgrown 
with  bushes.  The  great  civil  war,  the  »ai 
of  i8rz,and  the  Revolution,  all  have  passed 
over  these  green,  quiet  fields;  and  yonder 
in  the  "  Temple "  lies  the  relic  of  a  still 
older  strife — the  grave  of  a  soldier  who  hid 
won  his  laurels  and  lain  down  long  bete 
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Sir  Alexander  Spottswood  earned  his  spins  at 
Blenheim.  A  mystery  of  more  ancient  date 
than  the  Revolution  hangs  about  the  spot. 
Some  authorities  state  that  Governor  Spotts- 
wood built  a  temple  of  worship  here,  whence 
came  the  name  of  the  plantation,  "  Temple 
Farm  " ;  but  the  Temple  is  doubtless  of  older 
date  than  this  account  would  make  us  be- 
lieve. The  more  probable  explanation  is 
that  the  building,  whose  foundations  alone 
remain  at  present,  was  erected  in  the  early 
days  of  the  colony.  Tlie  double  walls,  one 
within  the  other,  give  credit  to  the  story 
that  it  was  so  built  for  defense  against  the 
Indians,  and  the  date  on  Major  Gooch's 
tomb,  October,  1655,  corroborates  it.  The 
tomb  of  the  royal  governor  has  long  since 
disappeared.    Major  Gooch's  epitaph  reads : 

"  Within  (his  tomb  there  doth  interred  lie, 
No  shape  but  substance,  true  nobility. 
Itself  though  young  in  years,  just  twenty-aine, 
Yet  fp^c'd  with  virtues  morall  and  ilivine. 
The  church  from  him  did  good  participate. 
In  couDsell  rare  fit  to  adorn  a  stale." 

Coukl  the  young  soldier  have  had  a  fitter 
resting-place  ? 

Right  below  the  Temple  sleeps  Worm- 
ley's  Creek,  with  its  myriad  water-lilies  rest- 
ing on  its  gentle  breast;  and  not  a  hundred 
yards  above  stands  the  modem  successor 
to  the  mill,  where  the  first  shot  was  fired 
in  the  siege.  The  old  structure  has  disap- 
peared, but  the  old  customs  still  remain. 
Here,  twice  a  week,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days (for  it  takes  three  days  to  "  catch  a 
head  of  water "),  come  the  negroes  and 
country  folk  bringing  their  "turns"  of  com, 
some  in  bags  on  their  heads,  or,  if  they  are 
of  larger  means  and  appetites,  in  little  carts 
with  generally  a  single  bull  harnessed  in 
the  shafts.  The  established  rule  of  each  in 
his  turn  prevails,  and  they  wait  patiently, 
sometimes  the  hvelong  day,  until  their  time 
comes.  They  are  not  in  a  hurry ;  for  a 
hundred  years  this  same  thing  lias  gone  on 
as  placid  and  serene  as  the  strcant  down 
among  the  "  cow  collards  " ;  to  hurry  would 
be  to  violate  the  most  ancient  and  time- 
honored  tradition  of  the  fathers. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  "  little  York  "  never 
recovered  from  its  bombardment.  The 
scene  in  the  street  to-day  is  an  idyl, — a  few 
massive  old  brick  houses  scattered  among 
modem  shanties  like  so  many  old-time 
gentlemen  at  a  modern  ward-meeting;  a 
cojiple  of  negro  children  kicking  up  (he 
dust  in  the  street  a  hundred  yards  away; 
two  citizens  atting  under  an  atining  "  lest- 
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ing,"  and  a  small  ox-cart  moving  uncer- 
tainly nearer,  as  the  little  brindle  bull  in  the 
shafts  browses  the  short  grass  on  the  side  of 
the  street.  The  most  lively  things  in  sight 
are  a  small  boy  and  the  string  of  fish 
he  is  carrying;  for  the  latter  have  just 
come  from  the  water  and  are  still  flut- 
tering. Such  is  the  scene  now  presented 
I  in  the  street  where  a  hundred  years  ago 
anxious  red-coats  double-quicked  along  or 
I  stole  sullenly  by,  trying  to  shelter  themselves 
1  from  the  searching  messengers  from  the  bat- 
teries out  on  the  heights  beyond  tlie  creeks. 
The  Nelson  house  still  remains  in  the 
family;  but  to  the  Nelsons,  peace  came 
with  poverty;  the  Governor's  vast  estate 
went  for  his  public  debts.  The  power  of 
his  name  kept  the  harpies  srill  so  long  as 
he  hved;  but  they  were  already  wranghng 
among  themselves,  and  at  his  death  they 
swooped  down  on  the  spoil.  Years  after- 
ward, Virginia,  under  the  leadership  of 
Governor  Henry  A.  Wise,  did  tardy  and 
partial  justice  to  the  memory  of  Nelson's 
great  services  by  placing  his  statue  amon^ 
the  group  of  her  yeaV  outs  mVw^ica.MV.'i.vJv 
I  Capitol-Squaie-,  aTvd,\r\  c.owiva-'ws  ■*'*^'^  ^^" 
I  ingtoQ,  Jefferson,  TAaT^tvaa, "ft^i^T^ ,  l^*=»^- 
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and  Lewis,  he  stands  with  the  bonds  in  his 
outstretched  hands  in  perpettuim  rei  memo- 
riam.  No  recompense,  however,  was  ever 
made  to  the  family  for  the  vast  suras  Gov- 
ernor Nelson  had  expended.  Some  forty  or 
fifty  years  after  his  death,  evidence  of  his  great 
losses  was  collected  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
plying to  Congress  for  compensation;  but 
a  bill  being  brought  in  meantime  for  the 
relief  of  the  widow  of  the  young  colonel 
who  made  the  speech  to  his  storming  party 
that  night  under  the  walls  of  the  redoubt 
at  Yorktown,  and  who  had  rendered 
besides  some  other  small  services  to  the 
country,  a  member  asked  if  there  were  no 
poor-houses  in  New  York,  that  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton came  begging  to  Congress;  and 
after  that,  one  of  Governor  Nelson's  sons, 
who  was  in  Congress  at  the  time,  refused 
to  proceed  further  in  the  matter,  declaring 
that  he  would  not  permit  his  mother's 
name  to  be  brought  before  a  body  which 
tolerated  such  blackguardism. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that,  after  only  a 
hundred  years,  much  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
spot  where  the  British  laid  down  their  arms. 
Immediately  after  the  surrender,  Congress 
enacted  that  a  suitable  monument  should 
be  erected  there,  to  tell  the  story  to  suc- 
ceeding generations.  But  all  things  con- 
cerning Yorktown  sleep,  and  the  memorial 
was  neglected  until  the  very  spot  was  for- 
gotten. There  has  been  builded  up,  how- 
ever, a  mighty  nation,  zealous  for  liberty, 

"  Monumentum  aere  pcrennius 
Regalicjue  situ  pyramidum  altius." 

This  was,  to  use  the  closing  words  of 
the  articles  of  Cornwallis's  capitulation, 
''  done  in  the  trenches  before  Yorktown, 
in  Virginia,  October  19th,  1781." 

As  York,  the  territory  of  the  Nelsons, 
witnessed  the  last  act  in  Virginia's  colonial 
drama,  so  Rosewell,  the  seat  of  the  Pages, 
saw  the  first  act.  The  places  are  only  a 
few  miles  apart,  separated  by  the  York' 
River. 

Taking  a  small  boat  at  the  Yorktown  pier, 
you  may,  by  promising  an  extra  quarter, 
wake  the  lethargic  boatman  into  positive 
activity,  and  get  under  way  to  Gloucester 
Point  in  something  under  a  half-hour. 
Your  boatman,  as  black  as  Charon,  rows 
with  a  deliberation  which  would  gratify  you 
if  crossing  the  Styx.  You  are  apt  to  ques- 
tion him  about  the  coming  celebration  and 


gathered  last  fall  to  his  fathers  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five  years,  and  whose  funeral  ser- 
mon was  preached  last  Sunday,  were  alive, 
he  would  have  assured  you  that  he  remem- 
bered all  about  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and 
waited  on  both  Generals  Washington  and 
Comwallis. 

After  a  while  you  reach  Gloucester  Point, 
literally  a  **  point,"  and  tread  the  grouml 
invested  by  Weedon,  De  Choisy,  and  the 
dashing,  bragging  De  Lauzun. 

A  ride  of  a  few  miles  up  the  river  bank 
brings  you   to  an  old   place  called  Shelly, 
once  a  part  of  the  Rosewell  estate,  and  still 
owned    by   Governor    Page's    descendants. 
However  appropriate  the  name  may  seem, 
in  view  of  the  great  beds  of  shell  down  on 
the   river   bank,   it  does   not   call    up  the 
associations  connected  with  the  name  borne 
by  the  place  in  colonial  days — **  Werowoco- 
moco."    Next  to  Jamestown,  this  plantation 
is  perhaps  the  spot  most  celebrated  in  the 
colonial  annals  of  Virginia.    It  was  here  tliat 
Powhatan  reigned  like  Egbert  of  old,  with 
kings,  less  poetic  but  not  more  savage,  to 
pull  his  canoe.    Between  his  wives,  his  ene- 
mies, and  his  English  friends,  the  old  Wtro- 
wance  had  a  hard  time.     Doubtless  he  found 
much  consolation  in  his  oysters.     And  judg- 
ing from  the  mounds  of  oyster-shells,  those 
Indians  must  have  had  royal  appetites.    It 
was  at  this  place   that  the  most  romantic 
incident    of    Virginia's    history    occurred, 
when    the     little     tender-hearted     Indian 
maiden,  touched  with  pity  for  an  intrepid 
young  captive,  prayed  in  vain  for  his  litV, 
and  then  flung  herself  beneath  the  exe<u- 
tioners*  axes  and  clasped  the  victim  in  her 
arms,  risking  her  own  life  but  saving  John 
Smith  and  the  colony  of  Virginia. 

Other  memories  cluster  around  the  place: 
of  the  ghastly  decorations  of  Payanketank 
scalps;  the  ballet  dance  of  Indian  nymphs 
attired  in  the  most  ancient  of  recorded  cos- 
tumes ;  the  coronation  of  old  Powhaun,  who 
with  royal  instinct  refused  to  stoop  while 
the  crown  was  placed  on  his  head.  The 
whole  place  is  quick  with  memories. 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  the 
world  has  not  done  justice  to  Captain  Jolm 
Smith.  He  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the 
greatest  explorers  of  all  time.  At  the  age 
of  thirty  he  had  left  the  Virginias  and  ^^ 
turned  to  England,  having  accomplehed 
what  Raleigh,  with  all  his  wealth,  power, 
and  zeal,  could  not  do.  Well  might  the 
old   chronicles  call   him   "the   Father  .of 


the  events  it  is  to  commemorate.    Oh,  yes ! 

he  knows  all  about  it.     W  \\\s  '\v[\Tcv^^\^\t\  V\v^  ^c\aw>j"     Had  the  die  turned  diflcr 
predecessor,  "  Old   Unc'   ¥e\\^r  vj\\o  >n^s  \  ^xvvVj  o^  xicv^  ^v^'^  ^\«x^  ^^  ^v  suikI. 
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Virginia  might  have  lain  a  hundred  years 
more  a  wilderness  and  a  waste  place,  nnd 
the  destinies  of  the  world  have  been  differ- 
ent. I  should  write  a  eulogy  on  "oure 
Captaine  "  did  I  not  recall  the  clever  answer 
of  the  Spartan  to  a  Sophist  offering  to  de- 
liver a  eulogy  on  Hercules — "  Why,  who 
has  ever  blamed  Hercules  ? "  The  son  of 
Alcmena  underwent  scarcely  greater  hard- 
ships or  performed  more  labors  than  did 
"  oure  Captaine."  What  higher  eulogy  could 


I  It  had  the  honor  of  being  built  by  Captain 

I  Smith,  and  was  erected  on  tlie  requisition 
of  the  king  for  "  a  house,  a  grind-stone, 
fifty  swords,  some  guns,  a  cock  and  hen, 
with  much  copper  and  many  beads."  The 
fire-place  is  wide  enough  10  roast  an  ox, 
and  there  is  grave  suspicion  that  it  has 
served  to  roast  other  cattle — Payanketank 
rebels  apd  the  like.  All  this  land  about 
here  was  a  part  of  the  old  Page  estate, 
Rosewell.     Away  to    the    left  it  stretches. 


there  be  than  that  written  by  one  who  had 
shared  his  danger: 

"  What  shall  I  say  but  Ihu^  ;  we  lasl  him  ihat  in 
•11  his  proceedings  made  justice  his  first  guide  and 
experience  his  second,  ever  haling  baseness,  sloalh, 
pride  and  indignitie  more  than  any  dangers ;  that 
never  allowed  more  for  himselfe  timi  his  souldiers 
with  him;  thai  upon  no  dangers  would  send  them 
■rhere  he  would  not  ieai!  them  himselfe ;  that  would 
never  sec  vs  want  what  he  either  had,  or  could  by 
■ny  means  get  vs  ;  that  wouI<l  ralhet  want  then  bor- 
row, or  starve  then  not  pay ;  that  loved  action  more 
then  words,  and  haled  falahooii  and  covetousness 
worse  than  death;  whose  adventures  were  our  lives, 
and  whose  losse  our  deaths." 

A  few  miles  below  here  on  the  bluff  is 
Powhatan's  Chimney,  the  sole  remaining 
rdic  of  tbtf  royalty  of  the  old  Indian  king. 


taking  in  all  of  Timl>er  Neck,  which  came 
to  the  Pages  in  1690  with  Mary  Mann, 
whom  Matthew  Page  married.  Very  likely 
Artemus  Ward's  first  reason  for  marrying 
his  sweetheart,  to  wit :  that  "  the  two  farms 
j'ined,"  had  something  to  do  with  this 
match. 

That,  broad  stream  down  there  is  Carter's 
Creek.  There  it  was  that  Powhatan  and 
his  i>eople  used  to  land  in  pre-colotiial  days, 
and  brown  canoes,  driven  by  dark  warriors 
or  dusky  maidens,  shot  in  and  out.  Later 
on,  in  the  spring  evenings,  white-winged 
sail-boats,  with  proud- faced  dames  or  iKirtl^, 
ruddy  gentlemen,  ot  >M'\\iv  \3m^\iv^  ^^*^  "«* 
rich  aUite  and  %z.-^  -^ouw^  %!&a.■c^^2.,'^^SwA. ■«» 
and  fro,  now  dnfcmft 'Nxit  a.^w\^T:^««  ^«» 
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together  skie  by  side,  amid  mirth  and  shouts 
and  luughter.  Across  the  creek,  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  stands  Rosewell,  the  ancient 
Page  mansion,  stark  and  lonely,  a  solid 
cube  of  ninety  feet.  Once  it  was  flanked 
by  great  and  numerous  out-buiUUngs — 
stables,  barns,  warehouses,  and  negro 
quarters.  All  have  vanished  before  the 
years,  and  nothing  is  left  except  the  stately 
old  mansion. 

When  it  was  built,  in  1725-30,  it  was  the 
largest  mansion  in  Virginia,  and  continued 
such  for  many  years.  The  great  hall  was 
wainscoted  with  mahogany,  and  the  balus- 
trade of  the  grand  stair-way,  also  of 
mahogany,  was  lieautifully  carved  by  hand 
to  represent  baskets  of  fruil,  flowers,  etc. 
The  roof  was  originally  covered  with  lead, 
but  during  the  Revolution  it  was  stripped 
for  bullets  by  its  master,  the  fiery  patriot, 
John  Page.  He  came  out  of  the  war  with 
broken  fortunes,  his  large  plantations  going 
one  after  another  to  pay  his  debts.  Shortly 
after  his  death,  the  jilace  was  sold  foi;  twelve 
thousand  <[ollars  to  a  man,  who,  after 
making  a  fortune  by  selling  everything  he 
could  sell,  from  the  trees  on  the  lawn  to  the 
wainscoting  in  the  hall,  sold  the  place, 
stripped  and  denuded  as  it  was,  at  a  large 
advance.  The  vandal  not  only  sold  the 
bricks    around    the    gtave-^atd,  and    the 

fine  old   cedars  in   the  ivvcnue,  \>»B.  wVax. 

was  even  worse,  whuewas\\'^  xite  sav^^ 


carved  mahogany  wainscodng  and  balus- 
trade. Once  again  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
gentlefolk. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  at  this  house 
Thomas  Jefferson  spent  some  time,  while 
absent  from  his  seat  in  Congress  in  I77S-76. 
in  reflection  and  study,  crystallizing  inio 
worthy  expression  those  principles  which 
he  was  shorUy  afterward  to  set  forth  in 
the  "  Great  Declaration."  It  is  said  thai 
he  then  submitted  his  rough  draft  of  tlui 
great  paper  to  his  friend  John  Page  l«- 
fore  it  was  seen  by  any  one  else,  and  when 
independence  was  no  more  than  a  possi- 
bility. The  summer-house  on  the  roof  is 
pointed  out  as  the  spot  where  the  pap^r 
was  read  and  discussed.  There  is,  per- 
haps, nothing  to  substantiate  the  legend, 
except  that  it  extendetb  back  to  a  "time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  10 
the  contrary,"  and  has  always  been  one  of 
the  traditions  of  the  house. 

The  founder  of  the  Page  family  in 
Virginia  was  "  Collonel  John  Page,"  "^A 
thinking  tliat  a  principality  in  Utopia  migb' 
prove  better  than  an  acre  in  Middlesex. 
where  he  resided,  came  over  in  1656.  Ht 
had  an  eye  for  "  bottom-land,"  and  left  h's 
son  Matthew  an  immense  landed  estate. 
which  he  dutifully  increased  by  maming 
Mary  Mann,  the  rich  heiress  of  Timbtf 
^ecV.  "Wwa  sac,  Mann,  was  a  lad  thirteen 
■^tKR  dvi-^^uHi  ^i's  S^'CcMw  iBs^    After  !*■ 
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ing  sent  to  Eton,  he  came  back  and  took 
his  place  at  llie  "  Council  Board,"  as  liis 
fathers  did  before  him  and  his  descendants 
did  after  him. 

Mann  built  the  Rosewell  mansion.  The 
bricks  and  material  were  all  brought  from 
England,  and  the  stately  pile  grew  slowly  | 
under  the  Virginia  sun  to  be  a  marvel  of  I 
pride  anil  beauty  for  that  time.  The  in- 
scription upon  the  tomb,  "  Piously  erected 
to  his  memory  by  his  mournfully  surviving 
lady,"  presents  a  complete  biography  of  I 
Mann,  who,  together  with  his  pride,  pos-  I 
sessed  the  independence,  the  dignity,  and  - 
the  virtue  so  often  found  combined  in  the 
old  colonial  gentleman.  He  |>ossessed  the  j 
colonial  instinct,  and  fought  the  tax  which 
the  Home  Government  wished  to  place  on  I 
tobacco.  The  three  surviving  suns  of  old  I 
Mann  were  Mann,  John,  and  Roliert,  who  ' 
became  the  heads  respectively  of  Ihe  Rose-  , 
well,  the  North  End,  and  the  Broadneck  ! 


branches  of  the  family.  The  eldest  son, 
John,  was  a  most  ardent  patriot,  and 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  hanged  if 
General  Washington  had  surrendered 
to  Comwallis.  instead  of  the  latter  to 
him.  He  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were 
at  William  and  Mary  College  together, 
and  that  closest  of  bonds,  a  college 
friendship,  commenced  there  and  lasted 
throughout  their  lives.  As  college  stu- 
dents, they  together  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  and,  looking  in, 
heard  Patrick  Henry  ring  out  his  famous 
warning  to  Cicorge  III.  From  (hat  time, 
ihe  two  young  men  were  rebels,  and 
their  views  were  of  the  most  advanced 
order.  There  remain  a  number  of  rat- 
tling "  college- boy  "  letters  which  passed 
t>etween  the  cronies  at  a  time  when 
ihe  light  of  the  world,  to  them,  were 
"Nancy's"  and  "Belinda's"  eyes,  and 
Fame's  siren  voice  had  not  sounde<i  in 
their  ears.  In  a  letter  tearing  date 
Christmas  Day,  1762,  Jefferson, 
frozen  up  in  his  Albemarle  home, 
wrote  his  friend  : 

"  You  cannot  conceive  the  satisfaction 
it  would  rave  me  to  have  a  letter  from 
you.  Write  mc  circumslanfially  every- 
thing which  happened  at  tlie  wedding. 
Was  she  there?  Ilecause,  if  sJie  wns,  I 
ought  to  have  iH-in  a1  the  devil  for  not 
lieing  there  loo.'' 

The  "she"  alluded  to  was  his 
lady-love.  Miss  Rebecca  Burwell. 
The  letter  goes  on : 

■'  Tell  Miss  .\licc  Corbin  that  I  verily  believe  the 
rats  knew  I  was  to  win  a  pair  of  garters  from  her, 
or  they  never  would  have  Wn  so  cruel  as  10  carry 
mine  awav.  This  very  consideration  makes  me  no 
sure  of  the  bet  that  I  shall  ask  everylxKly  I  sec  from 
thai  part  of  l!ie  u-orld  what  pretty  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing his  addresses  lo  her.  I  would  ^n  ask  Miss 
Itreca  HurwcU  lo  pvc  me  another  walch-]>aper  of 
Iter  ou-n  cutting,  which  I  shoulil  esteem  much  more, 
though  it  were  a  plain  round  one,  than  Ihe  nicest  in 
the  world  cut  Ijy  other  hands." 

A  few  weeks  later,  he  writes  to  his  friend 
a  mournful,  woful  e])istlc,  like  that  of  any 
other  love-lorn  swain.  .After  inveighing 
against  the  dullness  of  his  life,  be  says: 

"How  have  you  done  iincc  1  saw  you?  IIow 
did  Nancy  look  at  you  when  you  danced  with  her  at 
Soulhall's?  Have  you  anv  glimmering  of  ho|ie? 
How  does  R.  B.  do?  Hail  I  lictler  stay  here  and 
do  nothing  or  go  down  and  <lo  less?  Or,  in  other 
words,  had  I  lielter  slay  here  while  I  am.  ^it  in  "^ 
down,  (hat  I  mav  tave  V\«  TAeas.'wt  tS  wSivciw  ■s.-v  ** 


r  agam  1 
■ogo,!-- 


Avc  m-j 


i\(\  \*i  ■wiVft.^ei  M 
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>.  if  you  go,  and  your  a\- 
teinpt  proves  unsucce^iiful,  you  will  be  (en  times 
more  wrelctied  than  ever.  '  "  '  1  hear  that 
Ben  Harrison  has  liecn  lo  Wilton.     Let  me  know 


n  says.  i1 
cessful,  > 


lacks  the  girt  of  [in 
not  toll  liLT  secrets 
the  sweetest  lips  that  e 
Young  r         ■      ■ 


Ben  Harrison's  success  at  Wilton,  where 
he  was  courting  Anne  Randolph,  a  cousin 
of  both  Jefferson  and  Page,  was  greater 
than  that  of  either  the  writer  of  the  letter 
with  ■'  R.  K. "  or  of  the  recipient  with 
"  Nancy."  Miss  Anne,  after  leading  her 
lover  a  reasonable  dance,  martictl  him,  and 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  wife  of  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  tlie 
governor  of  Virginia.  "  Nancy  "  nnd  "  Lit- 
tle Becky  "  might  have  sat  in  high  places 
themselves  had  tliev  only  siniletl  a  little 
'    ■     ■      '  Cupid,    however, 

:v  ;  and  Fame  will 
till  tlie  time  comes,  for 

ing  failed  with  Nancy, 
ion  at  Hie  feet  of  his  swea 
cousm,  trances  PJurwell,  of  Carter's  Creek, 
who  was  the  niece  of  President  and  Sccrc- 
tarj-  N'elson.  When  quiii;  a  yomig  nian  he 
became  a  member  uf  the  King's  Council 
and  of  the  lioanl  of  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  represented  that  institution  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

When  the  storm  came.  Page  was  the  head 
of  the  Republican  element  in  the  Council. 
He  represented  Cdoucesler  in  the  Great 
Convention,  niul  received  votes  for  governor 
when  Patrick  Henry  was  elected  first  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  that  had  control  of 
the  Virginia  forces.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  first  Congress,  and  continueil  a  repre- 
sentative from  Virginia  for  eight  years,  and 
until,  as  he  said,  John  Adams  and  Alex- 
ander Haniikon  shut  him  out. 

Like  their  kinsmen,  the  Nelsons,  the 
Pages  were  Episcopahans,  living  after  the 
straitest  sect  of  their  religion  so  strictly 
that  they  were  regarded  as  the  pillars  of 
the  establishment  in  the  colony.  Yet,  great 
as  was  their  love  for  the  church,  their  love 
of  hberty  was  not  less,  and  they  took  an 
active  part  in  the  disestablishment.  The 
purity  of  their  motives  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  learned  that  the  families  were 
such  rigid  churchmen  that  Mrs.  ( Jeneral 
Nelson  never  was  In  a  '■  meeting-hou.se " 
in  her  life,  and  never  heard  a  "dis- 
senter "  pre-ich,  except  whet\,  being  \(resent 
with  her  husband  in  PKi\adc\\)\\\ii,  "\\\  ^liv-j, 
1776,  her  patriotism  overcame  \\ei  ^ivcitv 


ples,  and  she  went  to  hear  Doctor  Wiiher- 
spoon  |ireach  before  Congress.  John  Page 
was  urgc<l  to  stand  for  orders  and  take  '.lie 
Virginia  miter  when  it  was  first  decided  to 
send  a  bishop  to  the  colony,  but  he  de- 
clined. The  importunity  of  his  friends  at 
length  worried  him  so,  that  be  siid  "he'd 
be  damned  if  he  would  be  their  bishop  "— 
a  resolution  which  probably  saved  him 
further  trouble  on  that  score. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  master  of 
Rose  well  became  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  continued  to  be  reelected,  until,  after 
three  terms,  he  became  ineligible  by  con>li- 
tulional  limitation.  Like  his  friend  Jefier- 
son,  he  was  an  advanced  Republican. 

So  long  as  tlie  master  lived,  Rosewdl, 
although  mortgageii  for  debts  contracted 
for  the  cause  of  liberty,  was  kept  up.— a 
grand  old  Virginia  mansion,  open  to  all. 
gentle  and  simple,  the  home  of  hospitality 
more  boumlless  than  the  wealth  of  all  its 
owners.  In  1808  the  master  died.  He 
sleeps  in  "Old  St.  John's"  chiirch-vard.  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  with  his  bead  mt 
three  feet  from  the  old  door  of  the  church, 
and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  wlieii: 
he  stood  when  Patrick  Hcnrv  thrilled  him 
with  the  famous  "  Give  me  liberty  or  gi« 
me  death." 
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I. 


Having  given  an  outline  of  the  situation 
which  rendered  the  new  country,  in  the  ear- 
lier   periods   of   settlement,   an    untoward 
region  for  the  pursuit  of  song,  and  also  of 
the  specific  aids  which  at  last  have  enabled 
America  to  have  some  voice  and  inspiration 
of  her  own,  I  now  wish  to  glance  at  the 
actual  record  of  her  lyrical  exploits  before 
the  rise  of  the  group  of  poets  to  whom  these 
essays   chiefly   are  devoted.      To   do   this 
minutely  would  require  us  to  travel  over 
dreary  wastes  indeed,  though  gaining  rest 
at  last  upon  the  borders  of  a  land  of  prom- 
ise.    From  what  has  been  written,  I  shall 
rightly  be  understood   to  agree  with   Mr. 
Whipple  in  his  statement  that  the  course  of 
our  literature  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  sub- 
sidiary  to   the   general   movement   of  the 
American  mind ;  that  our  imagination  has 
found  exercise  in  the  subjugation  of  a  con- 
tinent, in  establishing  liberty,  in  war,  politics, 
and  government, — above  all,  in  the  invent- 
ive and  constructive  energy  and  the  finan- 
cial boldness  needed  to  develop  and  control 
the  material  heritage  which  has  fallen  to  us. 
itut  to  this  let  me  add  that  the  course  of  our 
r,  for  the  same  reasons,  was  long  sub- 
to  the  course  of  other  literature — at 
.ODce,  or  by  turns,  to  our  theological,  politi- 
cal* or  educational  achievements  in  prose, 
Hiid  to  those  in  the  departments  of  historical 
liaixative  and  romance. 
^  The   means   for   a   survey  of  the    early 
jirastey  and  of  its  few  and  unimportant  oases, 
ate  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  collectors, 
and.  in  the  compilations  of  Duyckinck,  Gris- 
.  wcidf  and  others,  who  have  made  for  us  as 
cheery  a  showing  as  they  could.     But  how 
can  a  reader,  who  has  not  access  to  the  rare 
Ibooks  of  a  succession  of  by-gone  authors, 
oin  with  mor6  satisfaction  a  correct  idea  of 
neir  worth  and  purport  than  by  the  study 
of  such  a  work  as  Professor  Tyler's  "  His- 
tory of  American  Literature  "  ?      He  well 
inay  avail  himself,  so  far  as  it  is  completed, 
<of  a  critical  digest  whose  facts  will  not  be 
jgainaaidy  a  clear  and  wholesome  exposition 
of  our  early  literature,  presenting  judgments 
iaad  inferences  with  which  he  usually  must 
lie  in  accord.    It  is  a  result  of  scholarly 
JaboTy  closely  examhiing  the  held,  and  fail- 


ing  not  to  detect  whatever  might  be  found 
of  value  in  those  new  plantations.  Can  this 
mold  of  the  colonial  period  be  touched  with 
the  sunlight  of  to-day  ?  Can  these  dry 
bones  live  ?  Yes,  under  the  hands  of  a 
man  with  the  patience,  firmness,  and  kindly 
humor  of  their  historian,  to  whom  American 
literature  is  so  indebted  for  this  review  of 
its  progress  that  his  name  will  be  enviably 
connected  with  it  henceforth. 

And  in  the  two  large  volumes,  covering 
our  first  and  second  periods, — ^more  than  a 
century  and  a  half — from  1607  to  1765, — 
the  product  of  the  poets  appears  so  v^ue- 
less  and  meager  that,  if  the  narrative  de- 
pended on  them  alone,  there  would  be  no 
great  reason  for  its  compilation.  A  larger 
proportion  of  educated  men  belonged  to 
the  early  colonies  than  is  to  be  found  else- 
where upon  the  rolls  of  emigration.  Nearly 
all  writers  then  wrote  verse,  at  first  printing 
their  works  in  London,  and  afterward  by 
means  of  the  few  and  meanly  furnished 
presses  along  this  coast.  These  folk  were 
simply  third-rate  British  rhymsters,  who 
copied  the  pedantry  of  the  tamest  period 
known.  The  only  marks  of  distinction 
between  their  prose  and  verse  were,  that 
while  the  former  might  be  dull,  the  latter 
must  be,  and  must  pay  a  stilted  regard  to 
measure  and  rhyme.  How  hard  fpr  our 
amiable  historian  to  make  poetical  finds 
that  can  lighten  the  pages  of  his  record! 
How  he  seizes  upon  some  promising 
estray,  like  the  anonymous  ode  on  the 
death    of   picturesque     Nat.    Bacon,    like 

I  Norton's  "  Funeral  Elegy"  upon  Mistress 
Anne  Bradstreet,  or  Urian  Oakes*s  upon 
Thomas  Shepard,  and  makes  the  most  of 
it !  Surely  a  time  that  fed  its  imagination 
with  the  offerings  of  the  "Tenth  Muse," 
and  expressed  religious  exaltation  in  those 
measures  of  the  Bay  Psalm-book  that  seem 
to  break  firom  a  cow*s  horn  or  a  Round- 

!  head's  nose,  and  in  the  lyrical  damnations 
of  Michael  Wigglesworth, —  such  a  time, 
from  its  beginning  with  George  Sandys 
even  to  the  generation  that  founded  hopes 
of  a  native  drama  upon  the  genius  of 
Thomas  Godfrey,  had  derived  few  creative 
impulses  from  its  own  experiievxc^^^Tv^caviS.^ 
give  no  real  inUmaUoxv  oi  ^  Tv^.\\cy«aX  V^\>xt^. 
This  was  a  Ume  vj\ac\i  ivovj   ^^^tds»  xxno^^ 
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venerable  to  us  than  the  daylight  eras  of 
ancient  civilization, — drearily  old-fashioned, 
like  its  town  halls  and  college  barracks,  still 
remaining,  all  the  older  and  moldier  be- 
cause they  are  not  antique.  To  its  very 
close,  when  the  different  colonies  began  to 
move  toward  cohesion,  the  most  of  it  seems 
to  me  night — utter  night.  Its  poetical  relics 
are  but  the  curios  of  a  museum — the  queer 
and  ugly  specimens  of  an  unhistoric  age. 

Manifestly,  and  as  at  a  later  time,  New- 
England  claimed  the  lead  in  whatsoever  there 
was  of  thought,  or  wit,  or  fancy ;  and 
Cambridge  even  then  had  her  poets,  who 
accounted  themselves  true  children  of  Par- 
nassus, doubtiess  with  far  more  self-assur- 
ance than  is  displayed  by  their  successors 
in  our  own  day.  Tyler  plainly  shows  how 
the  feudal  policy  of  dispersion,  and  a  con- 
tempt for  book-learning  as  compared  wnth 
active  life,  placed  a  ban  upon  letters  in 
Virginia  ;  while  the  New  England  policy  of 
numerical  and  intellectual  concentration 
brought  forward  the  learned  men  of  that 
region,  and  made  its  colonists  a  literary 
people  from  the  first.  In  spite  of  their 
moroseness,  pedantry,  asceticism,  a  lurking 
perception  of  beauty,  an  aesthetic  sensibility, 
was  to  be  found  among  them.  But  the 
manifest,  the  sincere  genius  of  the  colonies, 
is  displayed  elsewhere  than  in  their  laborious 
verse.  Noble  English  and  a  simple,  heroic 
wonder  give  zest  to  the  writings  of  the  early 
chroniclers,  the  annals  of  discovery  and 
adventure.  Such  traits  distinguish  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  gallant  and  poetic  Captain 
John  Smith,  and  of  Strachey,  whose  picture 
of  a  storm  and  wreck  in  the  Bermudas  so 
roused  the  spirit  that  conceived  "  The  Tem- 
pest." They  pervade  the  memorials  of 
Bradford  and  Winthrop,  of  Johnson  and 
Gookin,  of  Francis  Higginson,  and  Winslow, 
and  William  Wood.  There  are  power  and 
imagination  in  the  discourses  of  the  great 
preachers, — Hooker,  Cotton,  Roger  Will- 
iams, Oakes, — who  founded  a  dominion  of 
the  pulpit  that  was  not  shaken  until  after 
the  time  of  Edwards  and  Byles.  Verse- 
making  was  but  the  foible  of  the  colonial 
New-Englanders ;  law,  religious  fervor, 
superstition,  were  then  the  strength  of  life ; 
and  the  time  that  produced  Increase  and 
Cotton  Mather  fostered  a  progeny  quite  as 
striking  and  characteristic  as  the  melodists 
of  our  late  Arcadian  mom. 

When  the  Middle  Colonies  began  to  have 
a  h'terature,  it  was  natural  that  the  chief 


instinct  of  government  which  animates  ter- 
ritorial centers — should  be  publicists,  setting 
forth  the  principles  of  order,  economy,  and 
social  weal.   The  colonial  separation  ended; 
the  national  movement  began  with  stormy 
agitation  and  progressed  to  union  in  coun- 
cil and  war.    With  the  Revolution  came  not 
only   the   great   orators,   but   an   outburst, 
otherwise   than   tuneful,    of    patriotic  bal- 
lads, songs,  and  doggerel  satires — ^to  all  of 
which,  at  this  distance,  the  sounds  of  the 
Continental  fife  and   drum  seem  a  fitting 
accompaniment.    Nor  did  staid  and  learned 
personages  disdain  to  pay  homage  to  the 
precept  of  Andrew  Fletcher,  and  to  supple- 
ment the  new-bom  national  ardor  by  the 
aid  of  their  muses.     Trumbull's  "  McFin- 
gal"  is  a  work  that  will  not  go  quite  out 
of   repute.     It   still    speaks    ivell    for   the 
character,  wit,  and   facility  of  the  stanch 
and  acute  author,  and  shows  genuine  orig- 
inality although  written  after  a  model.   Not 
even  "  Hudibras"  more  aptly  seizes  upon 
the  ludicrous  phases  of  a  turbulent  epocL 
In  New  York,  bluff  Captain  Freneau,  mari- 
ner, journalist,  and  poet,  proved  himself  the 
ready  laureate  of  the  war.     Read  the  story 
of  his  impetuous  life,  and  look  through  the 
collection  of  his   ditties   and   poems,  with 
their   pretentious  defects   and    unwittingly 
clever  touches.     A  strange  and  serio-comic 
medley  they  are,  and  no  less  a  varied  repre- 
sentation of  the  poetic  standards  reached  in 
America  a  hundred  years  ago.     Among  the 
relics  which  I  call  to  mind  of  |he  jingling 
verse  produced  in  quantity  by  Treat  Paine 
and  his  contemporaries,  there  is  scarcely  a 
lyric  that  breathes  what  we  now  recognize 
as  the  essential  poetic  spirit,  excepting  two 
or  three  of  Freneau's,  such  as  the  stanzas 
upon    "  The  Wild    Honeysuckle,"  and  a 
deHcate  little  song,  by  John  Shaw,  of  Mary- 
land, entided  "  Who  has  Robbed  the  Ocean 
Cave  ?  " 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and 
until  the  War  of  1812,  the  genius  of  our 
people  was  devoted  to  the   establishment, 
through  peaceful  labor,  of  the  security  and 
resources  which  should  be  the  first  fruits  of 
a  conflict  for  independence.     Writers  occu- 
pied themselves  with  analyzing  the  science 
of  government,  its  principles  and  practice. 
No  American  library,  however,  was  com- 
plete without  copies  of  Dr.   Dwight*s  his- 
torico  -  didactic     masterpiece,    "  Greenfield 
Hill,"  and  Joel  Barlow's  quarto  epic,  **'n»« 
Columbiad."    The  popular  ear  was  content 


writers — men   of   the   \eanved  piofe?»?i\oTvs>A  \?\\Jcv  ^^\x\ft^c  songs,  among  them  "Hail 
busied  in  affairs  and  already  fedm^  >3cv^v\  Q.o\>\x^\^^  ^\C\OcvQHi^^«a^pii^ 
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tion,  like  a  successor,  "  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  to  the  music  that  carried  them  or 
to  an  early  possession  of  the  field.  It  was 
not  until  peace,  for  a  second  time,  became 
a  habit  that  the  imagination  of  a  young 
people,  assured  of  nationality,  slowly  found 
expression  upon  the  written  page.  In  view 
of  the  conditions  already  described,  what 
traits  might  we  reasonably  expect  would 
characterize  poetic  effort  at  this  stage  of 
development  ? 

First, — and  although  the  form  and  ideal 
of  American  verse  should  still  correspond, 
like  all  our  early  fashions,  to  the  modes 
prevailing  in  England, — it  would  seem  that, 
gradually,  poets  should  appear,  hampered 
by  this  instinct  of  correspondence,  and  not 
quite  knowing  or  daring  to  be  original,  yet 
possessing  graces  and  thoughts  of  their 
own,  and  looking  at  things,  after  all,  in  a 
different  way  from  the  English;  that  they 
should  seek  for  home  themes,  and  study 
their  surroundings,  most  likely  in  a  doubt- 
ful and  groping  manner;  that  a  diversity 
of  subject,  thought,  and  language  should 
be  observed  in  the  distinct  sections  of  the 
Republic  —  the  poets  of  the  South  being 
more  courtly  and  romantic,  and  those  of 
the  Middle  States  more  national  and  more 
upon  the  search  for  aboriginal  and  histori- 
cal flavor;  that  local  successes  should  be 
marked  where  there  was  the  least  inflow  of 
new  foreign  elements,  the  sincerest  faith, 
the  most  intelligent  thought;  that  poetry 
should  be  the  more  learned,  the  more 
subtle  and  earnest,  in  the  scholarly  region 
of  the  East,  and  that  poets  should  thrive 
best  there,  where  the  practice  of  literature 
had  long  obtained — since  all  forms  of  art 
require  more  time  for  growth  than  other 
products  of  national  organization. 

Somewhat  after  this  wise,  in  fact,  as  we 
recur  to  the  earliest  promise  of  an  American 
school,  we  find  that  it  began  with  the  second 
quarter  of  this  century.  Imaginative  youths, 
bom  and  educated  in  the  new  republic,  dis- 
covered that  they  were  poets,  and  strove  to 
express  the  spirit  of  their  birth  and  training. 
Among  them,  Pierpont,  Dana,  Allston, 
Sprague,  Bryant, — the  gentle  stars  of  the 
East,  —  began  to  show  their  light,  and 
offered  their  tender  or  patriotic  lyrics,  their 
meditative  verse,  their  placid  monographs  on 
the  phases  of  American  scenery  and  tradi- 
tion. Of  these,  Bryant  was  the  one  whose 
genius  had  the  lasting  modern ness  that  gives 
permanence  to  the  work  of  assured  poets. 
In  the  South,  a  few  scattered  minstrels,  such 
as  Wilde  and  Pinkney,  sang  their  Lovelace 


lyrics.  Their  type  has  survived,  almost  to 
our  day.  Throughout  the  swift  development 
of  the  Northern  States,  the  South — agricult-  • 
ural,  feudal,  provincial — loyally  clung  to  its 
eighteenth-century  taste,  making  no  intel- 
lectual changes  so  long  as  human  slavery 
was  the  basis  of  its  physical  life.  I  shall 
hereafter  refer  to  the  quality  of  the  new- 
bom  Southem  imagination.  That  it  exists, 
in  fresh  and  hopeful  promise,  is  now  beyond 
doubt.  A  few  of  the  earlier  Southern  writ- 
ers— one  of  whom  was  Simms,  the  novelist- 
poet — worked  courageously,  but  with  more 
will  and  fluency  than  native  power ;  so  that, 
in  spite  of  their  abundant  verse,  such  a  lyrist 
as  Pendleton  Cooke  was  long  the  typical 
Southem  poet — a  name  joined  with  the 
memory  of  a  single  song.  A  collection  of  the 
earlier  Southem  poetry  worth  keeping  would 
be  a  brief  anthology,  which  a  little  volume 
might  contain.  Poe,  whose  pieces  would 
occupy  one-third  of  it,  sought  the  literary  • 
market,  deserting  Richmond  and  Baltimore 
for  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  He  lived  . 
in  the  Northern  atmosphere,  and,  like  Bry- 
ant, took  his  part  in  the  busy  movement  of 
its  civic  life  and  work. 

Besides  the  Eastern  poets  whom  I  have 
named,  there  were  others  who  still  more 
closely  followed  English  models.  Among 
them,  the  orthodox  bards  of  Connecticut, 
Hillhouse  and  Brainerd,  compared  with 
whom  Percival,  the  eccentric  scholar  and 
recluse,  shines  by  virtue  of  a  gift  improved 
by  no  mean  culture.  His  lyrics  and  poems 
of  Nature,  though  inferior  to  Bryant's,  so 
resemble  them  that  he  would  be  called  the 
latter's  pupil  had  not  the  two  composed  in 
the  same  manner  from  the  outset. 

These  writers  and  some  others  of  their 
time  must,  in  all  faimess,  be  judged  by  it. 
They  had  their  modest  laurels  and  rewards, 
and  were  the  bright  selected  few  of  their 
country  and  period, — no  less  distinguished, 
though  within  a  smaller  horizon,  than  their 
latter-day  successors.  Their  work  was  the 
best  of  its  kind  which  America  could  show; 
it  had  the  knack  of  making  itself  read  in  the 
annuals  and  school-books,  and  influenced  the 
sentiments  of  more  than  one  generation. 
Were  Dana  and  Allston  flourishing  now, 
they  would  accomplish  feats  then  imprac- 
ticable, and  doubtless  would  be  at  no  dis- 
advantage among  our  present  favorites,  nor 
less  receive  our  honor  and  support.  Fashion 
is  a  potency  in  art,  making  it  hard  to  judgjc 
between  the  temporary  ^xi^\}cv^\^sX\\v%,  Kx^ 
we  sure  Ihat  out  popxAax  ^o^x^  ^x^Xi^xx^t 
in  native  {acuVty "?     \l  t\v«^  \vaN^  ^  'w^^^ 
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understanding,  and  a  defter  handling  of 
their  craft,  this  may  be  partly  a  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  not  Montgomery  and 
Wilson,  but  Keats,  and  Wordsworth,  and 
Tennyson,  and  their  greater  masters,  have 
supplied  the  models  of  a  recent  school. 

It  was  natural,  also,  that  the  literary 
center  should  shift  from  place  to  place,  along 
a  sea-board  whose  capital  was  scarcely  yet 
defined.  New  York  early  drew  together 
a  number  of  bright  young  wits  and  song- 
sters. The  fame  of  the  prose-romancers. 
Cooper  and  Irving,  and  their  success  with 
home-themes,  were  gratifying  to  the  local 
and  national  pride,  and  encoiu-aged  at  the 
time,  so  far  as  literature  was  concerned,  a 
broader  American  sentiment  than  prevailed 
in  New  England.  That  was  a  spirited  little 
group  of  rhyming  satirists  whose  fancy 
brightened  the  pages  of  Coleman's  "  Even- 
ing Post."  Two  young  writers,  Halleck 
and  Drake,  worked  together  in  comradeship 
until  the  one  sustained  a  more  than  common 
misfortune  in  the  other's  untimely  death. 
These  two  men,  1  take  it,  were  real  poets ; 
such  is  the  impression  left  as  one  reexam- 
ines, after  many  years,  the  verse  composed 
by  them.  Had  they  been  bom  half  a  cent- 
ury later,  they  certainly  would  work  more 
elaborately,  but  could  not  be  surer  of  reputa- 
tion. Their  best  pieces,  however  different 
from  the  new  mode,  were  at  once  so  received 
into  popular  affection  that  the  authors* 
names  still  last.  Both  of  these  poets  had 
humor,  and  a  perception  of  its  legitimate 
use.  They,  with  Bryant  and  his  school, 
and  with  Brockden  Brown,  Paulding, 
Cooper,  Irving,  and  Miss  Sedgwick,  writers 
of  prose,  were  the  first  Americans  whose 
work  gave  any  substantial  evidence  of  a 
home-movement  in  ideal  or  creative  litera- 
ture. Drake  died  in  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
leaving  a  daughter,  through  whom  his  poetic 
gift  has  been  transmitted  to  our  day.  He 
had  a  quick,  genuine  faculty,  and  could  be 
frolicsome  or  earnest  at  will.  As  an  exercise 
of  that  delicate  imagination  which  we  term 
fancy,  "The  Culprit  Fay,"  although  the 
work  of  a  youth  schooled  in  fairy-lore  and 
the  meters  of  Coleridge,  Scott,  and  Moore, 
boded  well  for  his  future.  "  The  American 
Flag"  is  a  stirring  bit  of  eloquence  in  rhyme. 
The  death  of  this  spirited  and  promising 
writer  was  justly  deplored.  His  talent  was 
healthy ;  had  he  lived,  American  authorship 
might  not  so  readily  have  become,  in  Gris- 


Halleck,  whose  choicest  pieces  were  com- 
posed before  he  had  outlived  the  sense  of 
Drake's  recent  companionship.  He,  too, 
was  a  natural  lyrist,  whose  p>athos  and  ek>- 
quence  were  inborn,  and  whose  sentiment, 
though  he  wrote  in  the  prevailing  English 
mode,  was  that  of  his  own  land.  As  we  read 
those  favorites  of  our  school-boy  days, 
"  Bums"  and  "  Red  Jacket,"  and  "  Marco 
Bozzaris,"  we  feel  that  Halleck  was,  within 
his  bounds,  a  national  poet.  Circumstances 
dulled  his  fire,  and  he  lived  to  write  drivel 
in  his  old  age.  But  the  early  lyrics  re- 
main, nor  was  there  anything  of  their  kind 
in  our  home-poetry  to  compete  with  them 
until  long  after  their  original  production. 

The  impulse  given  to  poetry  and  belUi- 
lettres  by  the  example   of  the  eariy  poets 
and  novelists  increased  with   the  appear- 
ance  of  fresh   strivers   after  literary  fiunc. 
In  the  East,  names  began  to  be  mentioned 
that   now  are   great  indeed;   others,  then 
more  commonly   known,  have   passed  al- 
most out  of  memory.     A  few  teachers  of 
sound  literary  doctrine,  like  E.   T.  Chan- 
ning,   of   Cambridge,   were    sowing   good 
seed  for  future  harvests.      In   New  York, 
the  A^Titings  of  Willis  and  Tuckerman,  of 
the   song-makers  Hoffinan  and  Morris,  of 
Verplanck,    Duyckinck,     Benjamin,    Gris- 
wold,  and  other  editors  and  bookwrights, 
and  the  parade  of  new  versifiers,  male  and 
female,  betokened  a  positive  taste,  however 
crude  and  ill-regulated,  for  the  pursuit  of 
letters.      Occasionally   a   note  of  promise 
was  heard,  from  some  quaint  genius  like 
Ralph   Hoyt,  or  some  aspirant  like  Lord, 
of  whom  great  things  were  predicted,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  Poe*s  vindictive  onslaught 
was  a  poet.     A  good  deal  of  eloquent  and 
high-sounding  verse  was  produced  by  such 
writers  as  Ross  Wallace  and  Albert  Pike. 
In  the  East,  John  Neal,  Ware,  Mrs.  Child,— 
and  in  regions  farther  South,  Conrad,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Simms, — were  active  at  this  time. 
Among   these   writers    were   others  whose 
claim  to  our  attention  is  frequent  through- 
out  these  essays.     But   to   enumerate  all 
who,  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  centun, 
held  themselves  of  much  account,  is  quite 
beyond  our  need  and  intention.     Of  the 
New  York  group^  Willis  perhaps  had  d)e 
most  adroit  and  graceful  talent,  but  it  was 
slight,  and  not  always  exercised  as  by  one 
possessing  convictions.     His  kindness,  tact, 
and  experience  of  the  world  made  him  an 
arbiter  in   a   provincial   time.     They  also 


wold's    time,   a  vent    for    every    kind  of 
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postle  John,  the  children  of  the  Lord 
have  a  care.  A  few  of  his  lyrics  are 
lingly  tender  and  delicate,  but  he 
did  himself  ftill  justice  as  a  poet,  nor 
id  the  purpose  of  his  ambitious  boy- 
The  bustle  of  the  Literati,  as  Poe 

to  call  them,  and  the  concentration 
iriving  journals  and  book-houses  in 
ielphia  and  New  York, —  whither 
roads  then  seemed  to   lead, —  made 

while  the  scribbling  class  of  this 
e  region  very  conspicuous  and  alert. 

kith  and  kin,  scattered  throughout 
Itates,  multiplied  in  numbers.  The 
preen  fruit  of  a  school-system,  under 

boys  and  girls  had  models  set  before 
and  were  incited  to  test  their  own 
1  composition,  fell  in  plenty  from  the 

Each  county  had  its  prodigy  con- 
ing to  the  annuals  and  magazines. 
Il's  "mass-meeting"  of  poets  was  in 
luous  session, — made  up  of  those  who 

verse,  read  and  praised  it  one  to 
er,  and  printed  it  for  their  countrymen 
d  and  praise.  The  dull  and  authori- 
felt  the  responsibilities  of  the  situation. 

•  was  a  more  united  effort  made,  with 
J  prepense,  to  create  an  indigenous 
1.  It  was  thought  essential  that 
^  American  themes  and  incidents 
i  be  utilized.     Cockney  poets,  emu- 

the  method  of  Cooper,  sent  fancy 
ig  through  the  aboriginal  forest,  and 
ed  their  thoughts  upon  the  suppositi- 
Indian  of  that  day.  Powhatan  and 
oseh  became  the  heroes  of  hot-pressed 
$,  now  extinct.  The  Spirit  of  Wakon- 
'as  invoked  by  one  bard,  and  made  to 

above  the  Rocky  Mountains,  more 

ispiring  than  Camoens's  Spirit  of  the 

Each    poet,   moreover,    tried    his 

at  every  form  of  work,  and  each 
ht  it  specially  incumbent  upon  him- 
)  write  a  drama, — ^not  solely  for  the 

but  that  America  might  not  be  defi- 
in  the  most  complex  order  of  poetical 
3sition.     Since    the    heyday  of    the 

Cniscans  never  were  so  many  neo- 
$  and  amateurs  suffered  to  bring  their 
before  the  public.     Women  took  part 

•  campaign,  and,  truth  to  say,  were 
more  spontaneous  and  natural  than 
brother-writers.  One  of  the  sex,  Mrs. 
mey,   had   long  been   supplying  the 

and  verse  that  answered  to  the 
\  wants  of  a  primitive  constituency. 
er,  "  Maria  del  Occidente,"  gained 
fling  like  fame,  and  even  beyond 
as.     She  was,  in  fact,  a  woman  of 


ardent  feeling,  refined  art,  and  undoubted 
metrical  talent,  though  scarcely  meriting  the 
praise  which  Lamb  and  Southey  awarded 
her,  or  the  extravagant  eulogium  of  her 
modem  editor.  There  was  no  lack  of 
rivals  to  her  success  among  the  American 
pupils  of  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Miss  Landon. 
Such  caterers  to  the  literary  market  were 
found  not  only  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. England  was  slowly  escaping  from  her 
own  sentimentalists;  the  "Annuals"  and 
"Souvenirs"  were  still  in  vogue,  and  the 
fashions  of  the  two  countries  were  less 
divided  than  now.  Poe,  with  a  critical  eye 
made  somewhat  keen  by  practice,  saw  the 
ludicrous  side  of  all  this,  and  poured  out 
vials  of  wrath  upon  his  contemporaries, 
though  with  no  just  claim  to  impartiality. 
Lowell,  from  a  classical  distance,  celebrated 
their  follies  in  the  lines  beginning : 

**  But  stay,  here  comes  Tityrus  Griswold,  and  leads 

on 
The  flocks  whom  he  first  plucks  alive,  and  then  feeds 

on ! " 

But  this  reminds  us  that  Poe,  Lowell, 
Longfellow,  and  Emerson  were  gaining  in- 
fluence at  that  very  time ;  that  others  since 
eminent  in  our  literature  were  gradually  dis- 
tinguished from  the  multitude;  that,  however 
absurd  and  depressing  the  condition  just  set 
forth,  a  superficial  literary  movement  may 
be  better  than  no  movement  at  all.  As  the 
voyage  progressed,  it  really  was  surprising 
how  soon  the  dullards  and  pretenders  went 
below,  while  the  bom  sailors  helped  the 
vessel  forward.  The  fit  survivors  of  a 
brood  of  poets  and  authors  soon  obtained 
a  grateful  hearing,  and  a  few  publishers 
found  pleasure  and  profit  in  nursing  the 
works  of  these  home-writers.  A  number 
of  poets — ^men  of  individual  traits,  but  allied 
in  sentiment  and  taste,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  generation — seemed  to  arise  at  once, 
and  gained  the  position  which  they  have 
steadfastly  held  to  the  present  day. 


II. 


All  this  preliminary  ferment,  then,  was 
in  some  way  needful.  The  experiments  of 
many  who  thought  themselves  called  en- 
abled the  few  who  were  chosen  to  find 
motives  and  occasions  for  work  of  real 
import.  The  first  year  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation was  worth  more  iiv  \t&  \rt^^>M:X  ^^ax^. 
the  score  of  years  piect^vcv^Kx..  'W^^^ifc^s* 
who  now  came  to  0\e  feyoX.  \NaN^  \\isJ\^ 
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gained  distinction,  v)ring  with  those  of  other 
countries  in  finish  and  thought,  and  pecul- 
iarly in  that  truthful  reflection  of  the  life 
about  them  which  alone  could  make  them 
the  leaders  of  a  national  school.  At  the 
recent  date  when  the  formation  of  such  a 
school  became  manifest,  these  poets  spoke 
truthfully  for  our  people  as  they  were  and 
had  been.  One  who  gives  their  verse  the 
fair  consideration  which  he  would  extend 
to  that  of  any  foreign  land  or  language  is 
led  to  this  conclusion.  The  new  poetry 
was  not  autochthonous  in  the  sense  of  differ- 
ing from  all  previous  outgrowth  of  the 
universal  human  heart,  and  as  at  variance 
with  forms  that  have  long  seemed  natiu^l 
to  our  mother-tongue,  but  rather  in  unaf- 
fected and  faithful  presentation  of  the  feel- 
ing and  ideas  of  its  constituency,  and  after 
this  wise  was  as  national,  fresh,  and  aspiring 
as  America  herself.  If  this  land  has  not 
yet  grown  to  full  voice,  it  has  not  lacked  a 
characteristic  expression  in  the  verse  of  our 
elder  living  poets.  Their  careers,  we  have 
seen,  began  almost  simultaneously  at  the 
close  of  the  second  fifth  of  this  century,  and 
have  been  prolonged  until  now,  through  a 
period  of  forty  years.  Let  me  again  briefly 
refer  to  the  elements  which  our  literature 
hitherto  might  justly  be  called  upon  to 
idealize,  and  make  some  mention  of  the 
favorite  poets  whose  song  has  been  the 
response  to  such  a  call. 


III. 


I  HAVE  said  that  a  fellowship  with  the 
spirit  of  natural  Landscape,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  its  beauty  and  majesty,  were  the 
earliest,  as  they  are  the  most  constant,  traits 
of  American  verse.  The  contemplation  of 
Nature  has  not  often  been  the  first  step,  nor 
the  second,  in  the  progress  of  ideality.  But 
this  remark  applies  to  primitive  races.  The 
aborigines  of  a  country  are  almost  a  part 
of  its  mold— or,  at  least,  so  closely  related 
to  its  dumb  fauna,  that  they  reflect  but 
little  on  the  mountains,  woods,  and  waters 
which  appear  to  surround  them  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Heroic  or  savage  deeds  of  prowess 
are  their  first  incitements  to  poetic  utter- 
ance. .  Even  an  extended  period  of  culture 
and  growth  has  not  always  led  them  to 
consider  the  landscape  objectively.  Of  this 
the  Greeks,  with  their  curious  disregard  of 
natural  scenery,  are  a  familiar  example. 
They  observed  Nature  otvly  to  inform  it 
vnth  their  own  life,  unU\  t\\eie  v^as  xvo  tvn^t 
or  tree  without  its  genius.  ¥\ist,  tp\e  aicX\oTi 


next,  patriotism   and  devotion;  afterward, 
dramatic  passion ;  last  of  all,  anal3rsis  and 
reflective  art.     In  our  own  settlements,  a 
race  that  already  had  gone  through  these 
stages  took  p>ossession  of  a  new  world.    A 
struggle   with   its    conditions    involved  a 
century  of  hardship  and  distrust    The  final 
triumph,  the  adjustment   of  the  people  to 
their  locality,  brought  a  new  understanding, 
out  of  which  came  the  first  original  quality 
in  our  poetry  and  design.     Here  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  descriptive  literature,  poetry  or 
prose,  though  not  earlier  upon  the  record 
of  intellectual   development,   is    lower  as 
respects   the   essential   worth   of  Art  than 
that  which   is   emotional  or  dramatic.    In 
the   full   prime  of  creative  work,  the  one 
must  serve  as  a  background  for  the  other 
— upon  which  attention  chiefly  is  concen- 
trated.    All  in  all,  it  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion  that   our   first   independent  artists 
should  betake  themselves  to  the  study  and 
utilization  of  American  scenery.     In  paint- 
ing, our  first  distinctive  school — for  such  I 
do  not   term  the  early  group  of  historical 
and  portrait  painters,  from  West  to  AllsKm 
— has  been  that  of  the  landscapists.     Let 
us  own  that  when  either  poetry  or  painting 
deals  with  Nature  in  no  copyist's  fashion, 
but  with   a  sense   of  something  "  deeply 
interfused,"  it  may  reach  the  higher  plane 
of  art-expression.     To  this  end  our  modem 
painters,  upon  the  whole,  have  striven,  from 
the  time  of  Cole.     The  hands  of  Durand, 
Irmess,    Kensett,  the   two  Giffords,  Whitt- 
redge,  McEntee,  Church,    Bierstadt,   Bris- 
tol,   Hubbard,    Martin,   Wyant,    and   La 
Farge  have   given   us  a   landscape-school 
that,  for  truth  and  freshness,  is  notable  on 
either  continent,  and  is  constantly  gaining 
in  technique  and  variety  from  the  experi- 
ments of  younger  men.     The  literary  coun- 
terpart of  this  school  began  with  Bryant,  the 
Druid   of   our  forests,   the   high-priest  of 
Natiu-e  in  her  elemental  types.     These  he 
has  celebrated  with  the  coolness  and  breadth 
that  were  traits  of  the  earlier  painters  named 
though  lacking  the  fi^edom  and  detail  of 
their  successors.     It  is  dangerous  to  meas- 
ure one  art  by  another,  or  to  confiise  their 
terms;  yet   we    feel   that   the  relationship 
between  the  pictures  of  Durand  and  Ken- 
sett,  for  example,  and  the  meditative  verse  (A. 
Bryant — from  **Thanatopsis"  and  "A  For- 
est Hynm  "  to  "  The  Ni^t  Journey  of  a 
River  " — is  near  and  suggestive.   Bryant  was 
.  at  the  head  of  our  reflective  poets,  finding 
\  >K\&  \swiX  ^\.  the  outset  and  holding  it  to  the 
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tive  height  which  descriptive  poetry  of  it- 
self rarely  attains. 

He  was  followed — at  an  obvious  distance 
— ^by  Percival,  Wilcox,  Street,  and  other 
mild  celebrants  of  Nature,  who,  with  greater 
minuteness,  failed  of  his  breadth  and  eleva- 
tion. Their  patient  measures  show  how 
strongly  the  scenery  of  America  has  im- 
pressed her  people.  To  the  present  day, 
the  landscape,  however  incidental  to  the 
poetry  of  Emerson,  Whittier,  Thoreau, 
Lowell,  and  Taylor,  is  constantly  there, 
and  fresh  as  a  rocky  pasture-ground  in  New 
England  or  Pennsylvania  compared  with 
a  storied  park  of  Warwickshire.  In  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Thaxter,  Piatt,  and  other 
recent  idylists,  it  is  natural,  sympathetic — in 
short,  thoroughly  American.  And  t*  me 
the  veritable  charm  of  the  poetry  of  Whit- 
man and  Joaquin  Miller  does  not  belong  to 
the  method  and  democratic  vistas  of  the 
one,  and  the  melodramatic  romance  of  the 
other;  but  to  Whitman's  fresh,  absolute 
handling  of  outdoor  Nature,  and  to  the  fine 
surprises  which  Miller  gives  us  in  haunting 
pictures  of  the  plains,  the  sierra,  and  the 
sundown  seas. 

Our  poetry  has  been  equally  fortunate  as 
the  language  of  the  ideas  and  human  emo- 
tions to  which,  as  a  people,  we  most  readily 
incline.  Notwithstanding  the  change  and 
unrest  of  a  new  country,  the  milieu  which 
Taine  found  in  England  here  exists,  and 
with  fewer  qualifications.  Not  that  America 
is  all  middle-class,  as  some  have  asserted. 
But  her  ideal  is  derived  from  sentiments 
which,  even  more  than  in  Great  Britain, 
preserve  a  Saxon  quality — those  of  domes- 
ticity, piety,  freedom,  loyalty  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  land.  If  inessential  to  various 
dramatic  and  impassioned  art-creations,  they 
have  an  art  and  passion  of  their  own,  and, 
in  recognizing  this,  our  singers  are  more 
national  than  their  English  contemporaries. 
The  latter,  except  through  the  odes  and 
idyls  of  Tennyson,  have  conveyed  to  us  little 
of  the  home-sentiment,  the  English  faith  and 
feeling,  which  brought  the  mother-land  to 
greatness.  Doubtless  it  is  because  these 
qualities  were  so  general  in  the  song  oi  their 
predecessors  that  the  Victorian  choir  has 
earnesdy  concerned  itself  with  mediaeval  and 
legendary  work,  and  with  those  technical 
diversions  which  are  counted  as  art  for  art'§ 
sake. 

The  instinct  of  our  poets  has  led  them 
first  to  charge  their  lyrics  with  the  feeling 
of  their  time  and  people,  and  in  doing  this 
they  have,  dlmost  without  exception,  given 


voice  to  their  own  heart.  •  Bryant's  verse  is 
an  illustration,  it  everywhere  breathes  of 
Hberty  and  patriotism.  But  as  an  apostle 
of  all  the  sentiments  just  named, — taken 
singly  or  in  combination, — Whittier,  the 
Quaker  bard  of  Amesbury,  whose  art  is  by 
turns  so  homely  and  so  refined,  certainly  is 
preeminent,  and  in  a  sense  has  made  him- 
self that  uncrowned  laureate — the  people's 
poet.  His  legend  is  />r{?  arts  et  focis.  He 
glows  with  faith,  strong  by  heredity  in  New 
England  and  thence  outflowing  to  the 
West,  nor  forgets  the  beauty  and  duty  of 
temperance,  charity,  and  virtue.  Nothing 
restrains  his  democratic  conception  of  the 
freedom  of  the  soil,  the  nobility  of  work,  the 
right  to  labor  for  oneself.  He  represents 
(to  borrow  Hugo's  formula)  our  conflict 
with  oppression,  and  was  the  herald  and 
inspired  seer  of  the  enduring  fiery  conflict 
that  preceded  the  antislavery  war.  His 
earnestness  and  burning  efibrt  contrast  with 
Bryant's  stem  repose.  In  various  national 
qualities  the  more  polished  work  of  Long- 
fellow and  Lowell  has  rivaled  Whittier's, 
and  sustained  it.  They,  in  their  ways,  and 
Holland,  Trowbridge,  and  Taylor,  each  in 
his  own,  have  paid  tribute  to  the  charm  of 
American  home-life,  and  have  repeated  the 
ancestral  and  prevalent  feeling  of  regions 
which  they  thoroughly  comprehend.  In 
this  direction  they  have  been  accompanied 
by  many  writers  in  verse  or  prose — simple 
balladists  like  the  Vermonter,  Eastman,  and 
tale-writers  with  the  insight  and  fidelity 
that  belong  to  Sylvester  Judd,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  and  Rose  Terry  Cooke.  In 
times  of  concentrated  emotion,  our  poets  of 
all  degrees  have  broken  out  in  vivid  strains. 
Mrs.  Howe's  "  Battle  Hymn  "  is  memorable. 
There  is  native  fire  in  the  lyrics  of  Melville, 
and  of  a  few  poets  who  died  too  soon, 
Ellsworth,  Forceythe  Wilson,  and  that 
brave  free  singer,  Brownell,  to  whom  Tick- 
nor,  sounding  the  war-cry  of  the  South, 
bore  a  half-likeness  in  manner  and  spirit. 
There  have  been  many  single  voices,  heard 
but  for  a  moment,  of  this  class.  In  closing 
this  section,  I  will  add  a  word  in  regard  to 
a  kind  of  verse  which,  of  all,  is  the  most 
common  and  indispensable — that  devoted 
to  reverence  and  worship.  The  religious 
verse  of  America,  whether  the  work  of  poets 
at  large,  or  of  those  whose  range  is  chiefly 
confined  to  it, — Muhlenberg,  Coxe,  Cros- 
well  Doane,  S.  Johnson,  S.  Longfellow,  Abra- 
ham Coles,  Ray  Palmer^  Haxtxsx  Y^axs^^sS^, 
Hedge,  lYie  .YtoXhrn^gcros^  axA  \»axv>j  q?^^x 
orthodox  ot  \\beia\  eomvosRx^^— -^^^^^  ^^ 
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quality,  if  not  in  quantity,  with  the  hymnol- 
ogy  of  other  lands. 

No  one  can  enter  upon  the  most  cur- 
sory review  of  our  literature  without  being 
struck  by  the  share  which  women  have  had 
in  its  production.  A  sisterhood  of  song, 
expressing  its  own  delicate  and  heroic 
nature,  and  many  thoughts  and  affections 
that  are  sweet  and  high  and  impassioned, 
has  won  in  America  a  just  and  distinctive 
regard.  The  female  voices  early  added 
softness  and,  at  times,  strength,  to  the  gen- 
eral song.  The  names  of  Maria  Lowell, 
Mrs.  Osgood,  Mrs.  Whitman,  the  Gary 
sisters,  Mrs.  Judson,  Mrs.  Sewall,  Elizabeth 
Lloyd,  Mrs.  Oakes-Smith,  Mrs.  Kinney,  and 
Mrs.  Botta,  many  of  whom  have  passed 
away,  are  cherished  by  not  a  few.  They 
have  had  successors — of  whom  are  Mrs. 
Cooke,  Mrs.  Stoddard,  Mrs.  Akers  Allen, 
Mrs.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Dorr,  Lucy  Larcom,  ! 
Mrs.  Mapes  Dodge,  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Pres-  j 
ton,  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson,  Mrs.  Moulton, 
and  others  to  whom  I  shall  refer  in  a  later 
article,  whose  names  are  veritably  house- 
hold words  throughout  the  country,  and 
much  of  whose  work,  in  verse  and  prose,  ; 
has  taken  a  subtler  range,  a  better  finish,  a 
definite  and  influential  hold  upon  the  pub- 
lic attention. 

American  culture,  if  not  so  exact  and 
diligent  as  that  of  more  learned  nations,  is 
sympathetic,  and  explores  all  literatures  for 
its  delight  and  betterment.  It  is  most 
advanced  in  the  sections  where  it  took  its  \ 
start,  but  there  and  elsewhere  is  well  rep- 
resented in  our  poetry-.  A  University 
school  has  sent  out  rays  from  Cambridge, 
the  focus  being  the  home  of  a  poet  with 
whose  rise  the  new  poetic  movement  fairly 
began.  He  has  grown  to  be  not  the  poet 
of  a  section,  nor  even  of  a  people,  but  one 
rendered  into  many  languages,  and  known 
throughout  the  world.  Longfellow,  on  the 
score  of  his  fame,  and  his  almost  exclusive 
devotion  to  the  muse,  is  the  center  of  a 
group  distinguished  by  culture,  elegant 
learning,  regard  for  the  manner  of  saying 
no  less  than  for  what  is  said.  His  early 
legend  rightly  was  Outre-Mer^  for  he  stimu- 
lated our  taste  by  choice  presentation  of 
what  is  rare  abroad,  until  it  grew  able  to 
perceive  what  is  rare  and  choice  at  home. 
With  thoughts  of  this  singer  come  thoughts 
of  peace,  of  romance,  of  the  house  made  beau- 
tiful by  loving  hands.  Lowell  and  Holmes, 
no  less  than  Longfellow,  and  wonted  to  the 
same  atmosphere,  lepresent  omt  coTv^\c\.m\>cv 
rudeness,  ignorance,  and  asceudsov.    1\vej 


laugh  the  Philistine  to  sconiy  and  with  their 
wit  and   learning  advance    the   movement 
toward  sweetness  and  light.     Near  them  are 
others,   such    as    Parsons,      Story,   Robert 
Lowell,  Mrs.  Fields,  who    may  be  classed 
more  readily  with  a    composite  group  of 
whom  I  have  yet  to  si>eak.     But  first  let  us 
observe   that  an    imaginative   and  unique 
division  of  the  recent  school  is  that  which 
represents  the   liberal   philosophy  of  New 
England    and    its    conflict    with    ancestral 
superstition.     The  mind  and  soul  of  Tran- 
scendentalism seemed  to  find  their  predes- 
tined service  in  the  land  of  the  Puritans. 
The  poetry  which  sprang  from  it  had  a  more 
subtle  aroma  than  that  whose  didacticism 
infected   the    English    Lake   school    The 
latte#  made  prosaic   the   verse  of  famous 
poets ;  out  of  the  former  the  quickest  inspi- 
ration of  our  "  down-East "  thinkers  seemed 
to  grow.     Their  philosophy,  beginning  with 
the  prose  and  verse  of  Andrews  Norton, 
and  the   exalted  spirituality  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,   and  soon   going   beyond   the  eariy 
Hberties,  has  found  its  riper  expression  in 
lyrical  work,  prophetic,  mystical,  or  quaintly 
wise.     It  borrowed,  in  truth,  the  wisdom  oif 
the   Orient   and  the   speculations  of  Ger- 
many, but  has  not  failed  to  apply  the  vision 
that  so  inspired  it  to  the  life  and  action  of 
the  new  world.     The  white  light  of  Emer- 
son, the  pure   and  elevated  master  of  the 
Concord  group,  has  been  a  steadfast  beacon 
for  his  companions.      Among  these,  Tho- 
reau,  Margaret  Fuller,  Jones  Very,  Cranch, 
and    EUery   Channing   may   be   reckoned, 
with  due  allowance  for  the  individuality  of 
each.     Here  and  there  stray  singers  have 
seemed  to  belong  to  this  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can caste.     One   such   was   the    lamented 
Dr.  Wright,  whose  gifl  was  delicately  poit 
and  thoughtful.     Poe  was  right  in  claiming 
that  the  speculative  tendency  of  these  poels 
was  at  odds  with  the  artistic  effect  of  their 
work,  but  ought  to  have  seen  that  a  more 
exquisite   feeling   and   insight,    allied  with 
that  tendency,  often  made  amends  for  it 

Meantime,  as  I  was  about  to  point  out,  we 
have  had  a  quota  of  poets,  including  most  of 
those  who  do  not  live  in  New  England,  i^ho 
have  clung  to  their  art  from  sheer  love  of 
the  beautiful,  under  varying  chances  of  &^tr 
and  discouragement.  They  have  paid  slight 
regard  to  their  respective  localities,  writing 
after  their  own  versatile  moods,  and  look- 
ing wherever  they  pleased  for  models  and 
themes.  Some  have  followed  other  than  litff" 
^T>j  ^NosMvts^  or,  if  earning  their  bread  by  tl^ 
\  -^xv^Vv^^  ^^:^^\\.?A^^  Nxcassitudes  of  tbar 
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craft  under  the  conditions  heretofore  set  forth. 
Their  tastes  and  habits  have  made  them 
composite,  if  not  cosmopolitan.  Their  work 
is  not  provincial,  though  often  less  original 
than  that  of  some  whom  we  have  named. 
But  in  escaping  the  rigors  of  a  chosen  sec- 
tion, they  also  have  foregone  its  distinctions. 
The  East  has  loved  its  poets,  and,  what 
is  more,  has  listened  to  them.  The  New- 
England  spirit  has  been  that  of  Attica, 
which  state,  we  are  told,  '*  secure  in  her 
sterility,  boasted  that  her  land  had  never 
been  inundatetl  by  these  tides  of  immigra- 
tion," and  that  '*  she  traced  the  stream 
of  her  population  in  a  backward  course 
through  many  generations.*'*  With  respect 
to  philosophy  and  economics,  and  in  fields 
of  taste  and  literary  judgment,  the  trust  of 
the  modem  Athens  is  founded  on  her  own 
usage  and  her  men  of  note.  It  is  true  that 
the  reverence  paid  our  elder  poets  is  now 
general  throughout  the  lanil,  and  as  sincere 
and  beautiful  as  that  which  the  bards  of  Ger- 
many and  Scandinavia  always  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  their  countrymen.  It  even 
has  its  jealous  side,  and  renders  it  hard  for 
new  aspirants  to  gain  their  share  of  welcome. 
But  New  York  has  been  to  her  later  poets, 
somewhat  as  Oxford  street  was  to  De  Quin- 
cey,  a  stony-hearted  mother.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  standards  of  success  established  by 
monetary  power  and  prosperity,  and  partly 
to  the  accident  that  here,  more  than  in  the 
East,  idealists  have  had  to  live  by  all  sorts 
of  very  practical  work.  Writers  have  been 
tolerated,  and  even  welcomed,  but  not  hon- 
ored and  taken  as  counselors,  until  they  have 
proved  themselves  worldly  wise,  or  gained 
their  influence  elsewhere.  Then  New  York 
has  been  proud  of  them,  in  her  awkward 
way,  and  used  them  at  need,  but  has 
assigned  to  the  provinces  the  duty  of  read- 
ing their  works.  Bryant  came  to  be  her 
most  honored  citizen,  and  for  some  years 
was  a  kind  of  literary  Doge ;  his  city  knew 
that  he  was  a  poet,  for  the  country  had  told 
her  so.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  wealthy 
classes  among  whom  he  was  a  peer,  and 
who  placed  him  at  the  head  of  feasts  and 
civic  gatherings,  knew  this  through  an  ap- 
preciative knowledge  of  his  poetry.  Such, 
however,  is  apt  to  be  the  state  of  things  in 
a  great  commercial  center, — so  great,  that  it 
matures  slowly,  and  must  long  await  that 
splendid  prime  of  which  smaller  towns 
earlier  furnish  types  in  miniature ;  and  under 
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just  such  conditions  many  a  poet  has  strug- 
gled, yet  gone  down  to  time  and  fame. 

The  artistic  bent  of  Parsons  and  Story,  of 
Poe,  Taylor,  Stoddard,  and  W^eeks,  in  New 
York,  of  the  Philadelphians,  Boker  and 
Read,  and  of  the  Southerners,  Timrod,  and 
Hayne,  and  Esten  Cooke,  has  been  plainly 
seen  in  the  application  of  each  man*s  gift, 
whatever  its  degree.  They  have  cared  for 
poetry  alone,  and  have  believed  its  country 
to  be  universal,  and  that  England,  whose 
poets  conspicuously  avail  themselves  of  the 
materials  and  atmosphere  of  other  lands, 
should  be  the  last  to  lay  down  a  law  of 
restriction.  Herein,  nevertheless,  they  sub- 
ject their  work,  upon  its  general  merits,  to 
comparison  with  models  which  they  scarce 
could  hope  to  suq)ass;  the  highest  excel- 
lence alone  could  draw  attention  to  them 
as  poets  of  America.  Some  of  our  verse 
composed  in  this  wise  has  been  so  charming, 
and  withal  so  original,  as  to  make  reputa- 
tions. Poe*s  lyrics  are  an  exaniple,  and 
others  besides  Poe,  less  conspicuous  as  vic- 
tims of  unrest  and  heroes  of  strange  careers, 
also  have  represented  the  conflict  with 
materialism,  and  have  shown  as  genuine 
a  gift  and  a  wider  range.  Dr.  Parsons 
holds  a  place  of  his  own.  He  is  one  of 
those  rare  poets  whose  infrequent  work  is 
so  beautiful  as  to  make  us  wish  for  more. 
In  (quality,  at  least,  it  is  of  a  kind  with  Lan- 
der's ;  his  touch  is  sure,  and  has  at  command 
the  choicer  modes  of  lyrical  art — those 
which,  although  fashion  may  overslaugh 
them,  return  again,  and  enable  a  true  poet 
to  be  quite  as  original  as  when  hunting 
devices  previously  unessayed.  His  inde- 
pendence, on  the  other  hand,  is  exhibited  in 
his  free  renderings  of  Dante.  These,  and 
Longfellow's  literal  translation  of  the  entire 
**  Commedia,"  with  Bryant's  of  the  "Iliad" 
and  "Odyssey,"  Brooks's  of  various  German 
authors,  Taylor's  of  "  Faust,"  and  with  the 
kindred  achievements  ©f  Cranch,  Leland, 
Macdonough,  Alger,  Coles,  Miss  Preston, 
and  Emma  Lazarus  (whose  poetic  version 
of  tleine  has  just  appeared),  have  made  the 
American  school  of  translation  somewhat 
eminent.  Parsons's  briefer  poems  often  are 
models,  but  occasionally  show  a  trace  of  that 
stiffness  which  too  little  employment  gives 
even  the  hand  of  daintier  sense.  The 
"  Lines  on  a  Bust  of  Dante,"  in  structure, 
diction,  loftiness  of  thought,  are  the  peer 
of  any  modern  lyric  in  our  tongue.  In- 
version, the  vice  of  stilted  poets,  b^Q-c^vwei's* 
with  him  ai\  eKce\\etvv:.\i,  ^yv^  v\^  Votccss* 
and    accents   aic  icVvaTv^e:^    ^xv^   Ocvax^i^*^ 
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with  life  anew.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Dr.  Parsons  has  not  used  his  gift  more 
freely.  He  has  been  a  poet  for  poets,  rather 
than  for  the  people;  but  many  types  are 
required  to  fill  out  the  hemicycle  of  a  nation's 
literature.  Story's  various  talents  and  ac- 
quirements as  a  scholar,  painter,  sculptor, 
author,  and  what  not,  and  his  prolonged 
residence  and  studies  abroad,  are  mirrored 
in  his  verse.  This,  indeed,  is  so  un-Ameri- 
can that  I  was  held  to  blame  by  a  promi- 
nent London  journal  for  not  reviewing  him 
as  a  British-born  and  Victorian  poet.  He 
has  extreme  refinement,  but  is  a  close  fol- 
lower of  Browning's  lyrico-dramatic  method, 
and  more  novel  in  his  choice  of  themes 
than  in  their  treatment.  "  Cleopatra  "  and 
"  Praxiteles  and  Phryne  "  are  striking  pieces, 
and  show  him  at  his  best.  Among  the 
group  under  notice  was  the  ardent  and  gen- 
erous Taylor,  whose  seniority  in  death 
caused  my  selection  of  him  as  one  of  those 
who  illustrate  the  rise  of  the  American 
school,  and  upon  whom  alone  I  venture  any 
extended  criticism.  Poe,  the  eldest  of  the 
art-group,  and  the  subject  of  a  recent  essay, 
is  related  to  the  others  as  a  toiling  profes- 
sional writer,  whose  ideahty  maintains  itself 
apart  from  the  atmosphere  about  him.  In 
many  respects  he  is  an  exception  to  the  rest, 
but,  on  the  whole,  may  be  counted  the  first 
to  revolt  against  didacticism,  from  the  artist's 
point  of  view, — while  Whitman,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  hostile  to  art-tradition  and 
conventionalism,  as  an  apostle  of  the  **  de- 
mocracy of  the  future."  Another  artist-poet 
was  Buchanan  Read,  whose  song  was  of  a 
more  genuine  quality  than  the  painting 
which  he  made  his  vocation.  His  idyllic 
verse  fairly  portrayed  the  rural  life  of  his 
own  State,  but  his  successes  were  a  few 
rhymed  lyrics  and  idyls  that  will  be  pre- 
served. "  The  Closing  Scene  "  gained  a 
reputation  through  its  descriptive  beauty 
and  clever  treatment  of  a  standard  form  of 
verse.  His  townsman,  Boker,  is  the  eldest 
of  a  little  group  described  in  my  article  on 
Bayard  Taylor.  A  close  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish poets,  especially  of  the  Elizabethan 
brotherhood,  led  him  to  dramatic  composi- 
tion. Although  his  plays  follow  old  models, 
and  are  founded  upon  the  historic  themes 
of  foreign  lands,  they  have  excellent  dra- 
matic and  poetic  qualities.  Thirty-five  years 
ago,  in  an  essay  upon  the  condition  and 
prospect  of  our  literature.  Dr.  Griswold  said 
that  "the  success  of  the  plays  of  Bird 
and  Conrad,  and  the  {aWxiie  o^  vVo^^  ol 
Longfellow  and  WilWs "  showed  v^tvax  vVvet^  \  t^o>axcR&\  \isv^  \i\i5^  ^^  W  miscdianeous 
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was  still  "  patriotism  enough  among  us  to 
prefer  works  with  the  American  inspiration 
to  those  of  any  degree  of  artistic  merit  with- 
out it."  But  it  is  recorded  to  the  credit  of 
some  of  Boker's  plays,  which  are  of  a  poetic 
and  literary  mold,  and  bear  the  test  of  read- 
ing, that,  like  their  humbler  prototypes, — the 
acting  plays  of  Bird,  Conrad,  Sargent,  Mat- 
thews, and  others, — they  were  found  to  have 
the  life  and  substance  that  could  gain  them 
favor,  not  only  in  the  closet  but  on  the 
stage.  They  are  quite  antecedent  to  the  real- 
istic manner  of  our  own  time;  and  nothing 
of  their  sort  would  be  acceptable  at  the 
present  day.  In  their  place  we  have  signs 
of  the  appearance  of  a  native  dramatic 
school.  But  they  show,  none  the  less,  a 
manly  hand,  and  the  healthy  imagination 
of  the  poet,  their  author.  His  minor  pieces 
are  of  uneven  quality,  some  of  them  thor- 
oughly national  and  spirited.  Such  lyrics 
as  <*  On  Board  the  Cumberland,"  "A  Ballad 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,"  and  the  "  Dirge  for 
a  Soldier,"  often  continue  a  poet's  name 
more  surely  than  the  efforts  which  he  con- 
siders his  masterpieces. 

Stoddard,  the  life-long  friend  and  brother 
in  song  of  Taylor  and  Boker,  is  still  in  full 
voice,  and  Mr.  Macdonough  recently  has 
given  us  a  careful,  sympathetic  analysis  of 
his  genius  and  career.     A  New-Englander 
bom,   the   honors  of   his   life  and  scnice 
belong  to  New  York.     The  whole  range  of 
his  poetry  has  the  unrestricted  or  cosmopol- 
itan tendency  of  which  I  speak.     He  had 
poor  advantages  in  youth,  but  an  absolute 
bent  for  letters,  and  a  passion  for  the  beauti- 
ful resembling  that  of  Poe.     His  knowledge 
of  English  literature,  old   and  new,  earir 
became  so  valuable  that  his  younger  asso- 
ciates, drawn  to  him  by  adnuration  of  his 
poetry,  never  failed  to  profit  by  his  learning 
and  suggestions.     His  life  has  been  pecul- 
iarly that  of  a  writer,  with  its  changes  and 
pleasurable  pains,  and  is  marked  by  inde- 
pendence^    sensitiveness,   devotion    to  his 
calling,  and  pride  in  the  city  with  whose 
literary  growth  and  labor  he  is  identified. 
The  characteristics  of  Stoddard's  verse  arc 
affluence,  sincere  feeUng,  strength,  a  manner 
unmistakably  his  own,  very  delicate  fencr, 
and,   above  all,  an   imagination  at  tin)es 
exceeded  by   that  of  no   other  Ameiicap 
poet.     This  last  quality  pervades  his  ambi- 
tious pieces,  and  at  times  breaks  out  sud- 
denly in  the  minor  verse  through  which  be 
is  best  known.     The  exigencies  of  his  pro- 
l^*s&\Q»w.  Vvave  too  constantly  drawn  iq)0O  be 
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verse  is  large,  and  to  this  is  somewhat  due 
its  unevenness.  No  poet  is  more  unequal ; 
few  have  more  plainly  failed  now  and  then. 
On  the  other  hand,  few  have  reached  a 
higher  tone,  and  a  selection  could  be  made 
from  his  poems  upon  which  to  base  a  last- 
ing reputation.  "  The  Fisher  and  Charon," 
"  The  Dead  Master,"  and  the  **  Hymn  to 
the  Sea,"  are  noble  pieces  of  English  blank 
verse,  the  secret  of  whose  measure  is  given 
only  to  the  elect ;  one  is  impressed  by  the 
art,  the  thought,  the  imagination,  which 
sustain  these  poems,  and  the  Shakspere 
and  Lincoln  odes.  Stoddard*s  abundant 
songs  and  lyrics  are  always  on  the  wing 
and  known  at  first  sight — a  sky -lark  brood 
whose  notes  are  rich  with  feeling.  The 
sweet  and  direct  method  of  "The  King*s 
Bell"  placed  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  writers 
of  narrative  verse.  Among  poets  equal  to 
him  in  years,  he  is,  perhaps,  the  foremost 
of  the  artistic  or  cosmopolitan  group. 

If  I  cared  to  give,  in  detail,  various  by- 
road illustrations  of  the  American  spirit,  I 
could  cite  many  instances  where  the  brood- 
ing humor,  the  quaintness  and  frankness, 
the  pluck  and  fun  and  carelessness  of  our 
new  people  long  since  cropped  out  in 
rhyme.  These  characteristics  give  life  to 
the  wise  and  witty  purpose  of  Holmes's 
and  Lowell's  satires,  and  to  the  verses  of 
Saxe,  Leland,  Fields,  and  Butler.  We  have 
their  continuance  and  diversity  in  the  clever, 
off-hand  fantasies  of  younger  men.  There 
is  no  lack  of  dialect,  bric-ji-brac,  and  society 
verse.  Some  of  our  young  Bohemians  all 
at  play,  twenty  years  ago, — of  whom  George 
Arnold  was  American  by  birth,  and  Halpine 
and  O'Brien  by  adoption, — while  not  with- 
out their  earnest  moods,  did  rollicking  work 
of  this  kind,  and  in  Arnold's  case  it  seemed 
to  his  friends  but  an  offshoot  of  the  better 
work  he  had  it  in  him  to  do.  The  Dean 
among  our  writers  of  poems  for  occasions 
is  unquestionably  Dr.  Holmes,  by  virtue 
of  his  apt  response  to  the  instant  call,  and 
of  the  wit,  wisdom,  convictions,  and  the 
scholarly  polish  that  relegate  his  hghtest 
productions  to  the  select  domain  of  art. 

To  Whitman  a  special  review  already  has 
been  given,  and  was  needed  for  the  fair 
consideration  of  his  traits  and  attitude. 
While  differing  with  some  of  his  theories,  I 
paid  him  as  liberal  and  impartial  a  tribute 
— and  one  as  churlishly  received — as  any 
that  ever  was  awarded  to  the  genius  of  a 
poet.  He  represents,  first  of  all,  his  own 
personality;  secondly,  the  conflict  with 
aristocracy   and  formalism.      Against    the 


latter  he  early  took  the  position  of  an  icon- 
oclast, avowing  that  the  time  had  come  in 
which  to  create  an  American  art  by  rejec- 
tion of  all  forms,  irrespective  of  their  natu- 
ral basis,  which  had  come  to  us  from  the 
past.  In  their  stead  he  proffered  a  form  of 
his  own.  If  I  rightly  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  one  or  two  recent  papers  by  Mr. 
Whitman,  his  extreme  views,  in  deprecation 
of  what  is  and  anticipation  of  what  is  to  be, 
are  now  somewhat  tempered  by  years  and 
experience.  It  was  suggested  in  this  maga- 
zine that  a  new  edition  of  his  poems — so 
modified  as  not  to  lessen  their  freshness, 
their  imaginative  grasp  and  freedom,  nor  to 
affect  the  dignity  of  his  position,  but  to 
seem  less  objectionable  to  ordinary  read- 
ers— would  secure  him  a  more  general 
audience.  His  admirers,  of  whom  I  am 
one,  have  been  glad  to  hear  a  rumor  that 
such  an  edition  may  appear.  Whitman  is 
a  man  of  genius,  of  striking  physical  and 
mental  qualities,  and  excels  most  writers  in 
personal  magnetism,  tact,  and  adroitness  as 
a  man  of  the  world.  He  is  the  avowed 
champion  of  democracy,  and  accepted  as 
such  by  the  refined  classes  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  have  referred  to  his  minute 
knowledge  and  healthy  treatment  of  the 
American  landscape,  of  the  phases  and 
products  of  outdo6r  Nature,  and  in  this 
respect  his  most  fragmentary  pieces  show 
the  handicraft  of  an  artist  and  poet. 

W^e  need  not  continue  farther  the  analysis 
proposed  in  a  former  article.  I  have  not 
tried  to  make  a  rigid  classification  of  all 
who  have  borne  a  part  in  the  rise  of  a 
home-school,  but  to  observe  the  general 
groups  of  which  some  of  our  elder  poets 
may  be  called  the  leaders,  and  the  condi- 
tion and  sentiment  by  which  their  work  has 
been  affected.  Enough  has  been  said,  I 
think,  to  justify  the  assertion  that  such  a 
school  alreadv  has  had  a  career  which 
Americans  should  be  swift  to  recognize  and 
slow  to  undervalue.  One  "  of  your  own 
poets"  has  taken  a  different  view,  declaring 
that  a  barren  void  exists — that  our  poetry 
has  been  marked  by  an  absence  of  patriot- 
ism, and  that  it  has  shown  brain  and  no 
soul.  A  more  incorrect  or  willfully  pessi- 
mistic statement  never  was  made.  In  every 
department  of  art,  times  of  energy  are  divided 
by  times  of  calm.  The  first  course  is  run, 
and  there  is  a  temporary  halt,  so  far  as 
poetry  is  concerned.  The  imaginative 
element  in  our  literature  ^s  ^vlX\n^  ^i&  ^N«.^ 
but  in  other  dVxeeUoivs.  ^^-axv^YKvfc^  ^^ 
have  smgers   itv  l\\e\i   ^ynxw^,  t^Xxt^sl  "^^^ 
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voices  for  the  moment,  and  others  whose 
fresh  notes  will  soon  be  more  definitely 
heard.  Both  these  classes  will  come  within 
our  review.  The  yomiger  poets,  upon 
whom  the  future  depends,  must  prove  them- 
selves well  endowed,  if  they  are  to  succeed 
to  the  laurels  of  those  who  now,  blessed  with 
years,  hold  the  affection  of  life-long  readers 
scattered  far  and  wide.  But  it  is  of  the 
elders  only,  the  representative  founders  of 
our  school,  that  I  have  undertaken  to  write 


at  any  length.  To  pass  critical  judgmenls 
upon  those  of  my  own,  or  a  younger,  gener- 
ation is  beyond  my  province.  The  time 
will  come  when  some  of  them  will  in  turn 
occupy  the  high  pldces,  and  furnish  typical 
illustrations  of  poetry  and  the  poetic  life 
In  that  near  future  there  will  not  be  wanting 
critics  to  measure  their  works,  nor  hands  to 
award  the  recompense  that  is  due  to  those 
who  add  to  the  sum  of  human  pleasure  bj 
their  ministry  of  song. 


ERNESTO    ROSSI. 


It  may  seem  somewhat  singular  that 
Ernesto  Rossi,  who  will  begin  an  engage- 
ment in  New  York  in  November,  should 
be  so  little  known  in  this  country,  when  lie 
has  had  a  wide  reputation  in  Europe  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  But  the  same 
thing  has  happened  repeatedly.  Even  the 
name  of  Salvini,  when  he  was  announced  to 
make  a  professional  tour  of  the  United  States 
in  1874,  was  familiar  to  very  few  Americans 
— mainly  to  those  who  had  seen  him  abroad ; 
and  yet  he  was  considered  by  many  in  the 
Old  World  then,  as  he  is  considered  by 
many  in  the  New  World  now,  the  first  of 
living  actors. 

Rossi,  now  fifty-two,  is  a  native  of  Leg- 
horn, son  of  an  intelligent,  well-to-do  mer- 
chant, and  has  not,  so  far  as  known,  in- 
herited a  drop  of  histrionic  blood.  He  very 
early  displayed  intellectual  tastes,  if  not  pos- 
itive talents;  and  his  parents,  who  were 
too  ambitious  for  his  behoof  to  attempt  to 
hamper  him  with  any  sort  of  commercial 
pursuit,  decided  to  qualify  him  for  the  law. 
After  receiving  a  tolerable,  though  rudiment- 
ary, education  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  he 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Pisa,  ancient 
in  renown,  to  master  legal  lore.  Before 
going  thither,  he  had  disclosed  a  fondness 
for  the  stage,  and  at  the  University  his  fond- 
ness quickened  into  a  passion.  He  might, 
with  perseverance,  have  gained  a  respecta- 
ble position  in  the  law,  for  he  had  abundant 
application  and  energy;  but  his  youthful 
soul  was  so  set  upon  the  theater  that  his 
father  was  wise,  after  duly  combating  the 
boy*s  natural  bent,  to  allow  him  to  follow  it 
unchecked.  He  had  made  a  mistake  about 
Emt%lo  from  the  first.  He  had  imagined 
that  he  would  be  a  good  advocate,  ^lom^Kss  \ 
declaiming  capacity  •,  bul  X\\\s  v^^s  ^N*\dew:fe\  NJtvw^  \&  xv^v,  ^sA  \i^N«^  Vl^s  been,  soch  a 


of  histrionic,  not  legale  prepossession.    If 
ever   a   lad  was   incurably    stage-struck,  it 
was  he :    he  consumed   plays   and  recited 
them  with  considerable  effect  at  nine  years  of 
age,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  in  1 
theater.     This  was  all  the  more  remarkable, 
because  Leghorn  is  one  of  the  last  towns  of 
any  size  in  all  Italy  to  inspire  or  foster  dra- 
matic inclinations.     Comparatively  modem, 
devoid  of  monuments  of  history  or  art,  it  is 
purely  mercantile  in  aims  and  antecedents. 
While  a  student  at  Pisa,  he  frequendy  took 
part  in  amateur  performances  and  in  those 
of  a  regular  company,  under  the  directioo 
of  Signore  March i,  of  no  small  local  repute. 
He  was  not  sixteen  when  he  forswore  law, 
and  surrendered  himself,  body  and  mind,  to 
the  players.     He  is  reported  to  have  said,  at 
that  time,  that  he  would  rather  act  minor 
parts  at  a  small  provincial  theater  than  be 
the  leading  barrister  of  the  capital. 

He  was  barely  eighteen  when  he  was 
portraying  lovers  in  Marchi*s  troupe,  and 
was  warmly  applauded  by  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Scientific  Congress,  then 
assembled  at  Genoa.  He  was  a  partic- 
ular favorite  with  women,  young  and  old, 
and  they  flocked  to  the  theater  to  see  and 
encourage  him.  His  youth,  his  personal 
comeliness,  his  slight,  graceful  figure,  his 
romantic  bearing,  his  erotic  intensity,  and 
his  melodious  voice  signally  fitted  him  for 
amorous  rdles.  The  modem  drama  of 
Italy  brims  with  sentiment,  verging  upon 
sentimentalism,  and  its  sighing,  pcnsi«i 
rhapsodizing  swains  found  ample  and  synh 
pathetic  expression  in  the  handsome,  iin- 
passioned  youth  burning  for  bistriowc 
distinction.  The  feminine  traditions  of  Pi* 
N^xoY^^^  Mantua,   Genoa,  still  assert  tb«t 
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stage  lover  as  Ernesto  Rossi  was,  thirty  or 
thirty-five  years  ago. 

After  playing  under  Marchi,  he  entered 
the  dramatic  school  that  had  recently  been 
founded  by  Gustavo  Modena,  an  excellent 
master,  and  improved  vastly  under  his 
instruction.  He  then  appeared  at  the  Car- 
cano  Theater,  Milan,  also  at  the  Carignano 
in  Turin,  and  was  cordially  received.  At 
twenty- six,  after  performing  most  credit- 
ably in  different  Italian  cities,  he  went  to 
Paris  with  Ristori,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  tlie  success  of  her  engagement  by 
his  valuable  support.  He  subsequently  in- 
troduced to  that  capital  the  works  of  divers 
Italian  dramatists — Alfieri,  Pellico,  Nicco- 
lini,  and  Goldoni  among  them.  In  the 
comedies  of  the  last  he  excelled,  delighting 
the  French  with  the  portrayals  of  the 
author  who  had  lived  among  them,  and 
been  attached  to  their  court  as  instructor 
in  his  native  language  to  the  daughters 
of  the  king.  He  seems  specially  adapted 
to  Goldoni's  characters,  which  have  a  wide 
range  and  are  marked  by  freshness  and 
subtilty.  During  his  engagement  in  Vienna, 
to  which  he  went  from  Paris,  his  presenta- 
tions of  Goldoni  won  high  encomiums,  and 
he  there  increased  his  rapidly  growing  rep- 
utation. Returning  to  his  own  countr)% 
he  formed  a  company,  and  undertook  its 
financial  as  well  as  dramatic  direction ;  but, 
after  one  or  two  seasons,  he  discovered  what 
so  many  of  his  profession  have  discovered 
before  and  since  his  attempt,  that  an  excel- 
lent actor  may  be  a  very  poor  manager. 
On  a  second  visit  to  Paris,  made  eleven 
years  after  his  first,  he  was  warmly  wel- 
comed. While  representing  his  regular 
parts  at  the  Italian  Theatre,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  essay  the  Cid,  in  a  translation 
of  that  celebrated  tragedy,  at  the  Frangais, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  Cor- 
neille.  The  essay  was  so  felicitous  that  the 
Parisians,  with  characteristic  chauvinism, 
pronounced  him  the  Italian  Talma — a  very 
questionable  compliment  in  itself,  though 
a  most  lofty  one,  from  their  over-patriotic 
point  of  view. 

For  many  years,  Rossi  has  personated 
some  of  the  leading  characters  of  Shakspere, 
to  whom  he  had  previously  given,  in  trans- 
latiqn,  long  and  earnest  study.  These  have 
been  seen  in  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Paris,  Lon- 
don,  and  other  European  capitals,  and  have 
elicited  very  favorable  criticism.  It  is  ques- 
tionable if  any  of  the  Latin  races  can  fully 
comprehend  or  sympathize  with  the  Gothic 
genius  of  Shakspere,    His  HchDcss,  majesty, 


and  diversity  are  alien  to  them ;  they  see  his 
power,  they  are  impressed  by  his  massive- 
ness ;  but  in  general  they  lack  the  capacity 
to  interpret  either.  Their  scholars,  even 
the  French,  admire  him;  but  they  do  not 
wholly  approve  him,  and  they  are  unable 
to  feel  him  in  his  depth  and  scope.  Talma 
enacted  HamUt  and  Othello  in  Ducis's 
diluted,  glossy  version;  but  he  produced  no 
such  effect  as  in  Jouy*s  "  Sulla "  or  Dela- 
vigne's  "  Charles  VI."  Lekain  shone  re- 
splendent in  Voltaire's  heroes,  though  he 
neglected  Shakspere.  Rachel,  despite  her 
wondrous  gifts,  could  never  be  brought  to 
endure  the  master  mind  of  all  the  ages. 

The  Italians  affect  Shakspere,  notably 
"Hamlet"  and  " Othello,"  as  adapted  and 
purified  in  their  mellifluous  tongue.  Their 
four  most  eminent  players,  Salvini,  Rossi, 
Ristori,  and  Majeroni  (Rossi  is  the  last  of 
them  to  visit  these  shores),  have  been 
happy  to  present  him,  and  he  is  exhibited, 
even  in  their  open-air  theaters,  all  the  way 
from  Como  to  Sorrento,  from  Lucca  to 
Udine. 

Hamlet  is  Rossi's  favorite  part,  and  he 
will  probably  play  it  at  his  dSbut  in  this  city 
and  country.  He  first  acted  it  abroad,  I 
believe,  in  Lisbon,  some  thirteen  years  ago, 
and  has  since  repeated  it  many  times  in 
Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  Britain.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  he  had  represented  it, 
as  well  as  other  Shaksperean  characters, — 
Lear^  Romeo ^  Coriolanus^  Macbeth ^  and 
Othello^ — in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy, 
where,  indeed,  he  is  credited  with  popular- 
izing the  poet  by  putting  his  productions 
regularly,  and  in  the  best  translations  ob- 
tainable, on  the  national  stage.  Any  judg- 
ment, favorable  or  unfavorable,  that  might 
be  passed  in  Italy,  Spain,  or  Portugal  on 
interpretations  of  Shakspere  might  not  bear 
much  weight  with  the  Teutonic  races.  But 
the  fact  that  Rossi's  interpretations  have 
been  lavishly  lauded  in  England  as  well  as 
in  Germany,  where  the  great  master  has 
been  more  thoroughly  studied  than  even  in 
the  country  of  his  birth,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  artist's 
penetration  and  performance.  In  none 
of  his  Shaksperean  delineations  has  Rossi 
won  such  celebrity  and  such  praise  as  in 
Hamlet^  and  to  none  of  them,  in  truth,  has 
he  devoted  the  same  degree  of  thought  and 
research.  To  him,  Hamlet  is  almost  con- 
stant source  of  meditation  and  employment; 
hardly  a  week  passes,  \t  \%  ^^\^,>^^X.V^  ^^^s* 
not  read  ovei  t\\^  U^V,  ^.xv^  \v^  \^  cc>\v>cwn^- 
ally  reaching  tvev^  d\sc\os\xxe&  o^S.  \\s»  ^^v^^-^ 
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When  he  first  played  Hamlet^  he  had  never, 
I  am  told,  seen  the  part  personated,  though 
lie  had  been  familiar  with  it  in  translation 
from  boyhood.  He  had  steadily  delved  at 
its  inconsistencies  and  riddles ;  contrasted 
its  lights  and  shades ;  analyzed  its  motives, 
and  sounded  its  depths,  until  he  had  ex- 
tracted therefrom  a  consonant  and  harmo- 
nious whole.  Years  ago  he  wrote  a  careful, 
scholarly  paper  on  the  tragedy,  bearing 
mainly  on  its  leading  personage,  detailing 
his  conception  of  the  character,  the  influ- 
ences exercised  upon  the  Prince  by  his 
surroundings,  and  the  conclusions  at  which, 
as  student  and  actor,  he  had  arrived.  This 
paper,  which  should  be  very  interesting  to 
our  play- goers,  has  been  published  in  a  vol- 
ume along  with  other  of  his  contributions  to 
dramatic  art.  For  Rossi  is  a  literary  man  as 
well  as  an  actor.  He  is  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  plays,  the  best  known  being  "  Adela," 
done  for  Ristori ;  the  "  Hyenas,"  a  social 
comedy ;  the  "  Prayer  of  a  Soldier,"  and 
the  **  Paternal  Consort."  He  has  person- 
ated the  principal  masculine  parts  in  most  of 
these,  and  has  been  very  successful  therein. 
Rossi's  HamUt  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
attractive,  even  to  those  who  may  disagree 
with  his  understanding  and  rendering  of  it. 
It  is  indubitably  original,  at  least  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  not  consciously  borrowed 
from  any  source;  it  is  intellectual  through- 
out; it  is  highly  finished  and  altogether 
symmetrical.  It  is  also  salientiy  romantic, 
intense,  pictorial,  passionate,  —  far  more 
than  Englishmen  or  Americans  are  wont  to 
portray  it.  Absolutely  free  fi:om  stage  tra- 
ditions— Rossi  belongs  to  the  natural  school 
— and  individualized  by  his  mental  proc- 
esses, certain  portions  are  apt  to  strike 
those  familiar  with  the  piece,  who  see  him 
in  it  for  the  first  time,  as  strained,  perhaps 
artificial.  Most  of  us  are  inclined  to  think 
that  whatever  we  are  unaccustomed  to  is 
incorrect  or  wrong,  although  we  may  soon 
accept  and  warmly  commend  the  innova- 
tion. Thus  Rossi's  novelties,  which  may 
startle  in  the  beginning,  are  likely  to  be 
welcome  at  last,  and  to  rest  in  the  mind 
with  fertilizing  effect.  His  Hamlet^  like 
most  of  the  characters  he  has  retained 
in  his  repertory,  will  bear  a  deal  of  study, — 
as  they  surely  ought  to,  since  he  has 
brought  so  much  study  to  them, — and 
study  will  reconcile  what  may  have  ap- 
peared to  be  incongruities.  He  often 
changes  his  readings,  his  ^estviies,  his  bus- 
iness,— his  idea  of  an  \s  end\ess  sXivVvcv^^ox 
perfection, — but  only  aflei  ma\.\MC^  i^^^cxxow 


and  untiring  comparison  of  the  new  with 
the  old  method.  He  yields  to  impulses, 
likewise,  having  full  faith  in  intuitions  bora 
of  exalted,  impassioned  moods,  on  or  ofif 
the  stage,  and  such  yielding  has  served 
him  well.  Flexibility  of  presentment  is 
one  of  his  cardinal  features;  he  is  all  alive, 
body  and  mind,  every  moment  he  is  upon 
the  scene;  he  acts  as  much  when  he  has 
ceased  to  speak  as  while  he  is  speaking. 
The  comedy  or  tragedy  in  which  he  is 
engaged  appears  to  emanate  firom  and 
stream  through  him,  as  though  he  were, 
as  indeed  he  is,  its  head  and  source.  He  is 
in  the  completest  sense  an  actor;  his  whole 
personality,  his  very  atmosphere,  is  action. 

Hamlet  he  regards,  very  justly,  as  a  creat- 
ure of  moods, — and  of  moods  that  control 
him.     Consequendy,  the  Dane  is  not  in  his 
hands,  as  he  is  so  generally  shown  to  be, 
supremely  and  everlastingly  dejected.    At 
times  he  exhibits  elasticity,  mercurialness, 
gayety ;  but  the  shadow  of  his  life  is  ever 
swooping  upon  him ;  he  cannot  escape  the 
consciousness  of  his  doom.     His  is  a  nature 
always  struggling  with  destiny,  but  strag- 
gling hopelessly,  from  an  inherent  weakness 
of  character  and  a  foreboding  of  ineWtable 
fate.     He  wants  and  he  tries  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  gloom  of  his  situation,  but 
he  cannot;  and  as  he  regularly  falk  bad 
into  himself,  one  can  almost  hear  the  fresh 
cracking  of  his  heart,  and  can  perceive  Ae 
black,   trailing  cloud   of   despair.     In  the 
scenes   with   the   courtiers,    with   JManm^ 
with  Z^7^•r/^•J,  preparatory  to  the  fencing  bout, 
the  Prince  is  well-nigh  merry,  denoting  his 
anxiety  to  forget,  for  the  nonce,  the  dreidcd, 
dreadful  task  his  father's  spirit  has  imposed 
upon  him.     In  his  interview  with  Ophelia, 
when  he  bids  her  get  to  a  nunnery,  one  sees 
enkindled  in  his  person  the  conflict  between 
his  cruel  words  and  his  tender  feelings,  and 
the  agony  they  cause  in  his  own  breast 
And  in  the  church-yard    his  jocosity  and 
lofty    speculation    descend,    like    a  bird 
wounded  in  airy  flight,  to  mere  human  grieC 
wild  in  its  intensity  under  the  crushing  news 
of  Ophelia's  death.     No  room  is  left  for 
doubt  of  his  exceeding  love.     He  so  unfoWs 
it,  it  so  quivers  through  his  being,  so  swelb 
in   his   soul,   that    his   tumid,   extravagant 
speeches  hardly  sound  like  the  rant  of  ordi- 
nary players. 

The  working  of  HamUfs  peculiar  min^ 

and  his  shifting  purpose  are  visible  throogh 

every  act  in  Rossi's  lucid,  plastic  ddineatioo- 

Oxv^  ^Va  \«.d  wever  read  the  tragedy  mi^^ 
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closely  observing  the  actor's  varied  and 
variable  demeanor,  reflecting  every  shade  of 
thought  and  feeling.  He  may  be  consid- 
eredy  in  his  most  serious  efforts,  as  an  illu- 
minated artist.  His  personation  of  HamUt 
includes  a  key  with  the  best  notes  and  com- 
ments, in  rare  histrionic  form,  that  are  pro- 
curable. He  is  said  to  consider  the  char- 
acter in  many  respects  Italian,  although 
totally  imlike  the  average  type — a  consid- 
eration that  aids  him  to  explain  what  he 
thinks  to  be  his  entire  sympathy  with  its 
spirit  and  manifestations.  This  is  not 
strange.  Many  serious  students  of  the 
wonderful  tragedy  see,  or  fancy  they  see, 
in  HamUt  a  reflex  of  their  own  nationality. 
Frencfh  scholars  have  discovered  in  him 
many  French  traits.  The  Germans  esteem 
him  to  be  German  to  the  core.  The  Span- 
iards have  been  rash  enough  to  declare  that 
only  a  Spaniard  can  understand  him.  Rus- 
sian authors  have  found  a  clear  parallel 
between  him  and  their  educated,  brooding 
compatriots.  Learned  Brahmins  perceive 
the  Hindu  and  the  trace  of  their  mystic 
theology  in  his  temperament.  He  is  cer- 
tainly the  reverse  of  the  mass  of  English- 
men, albeit  an  Englishman  has  created  him. 
It  may  seem  preposterous  to  mention  Ham- 
let  as  American  in  outgiving  and  constitu- 
tion. But  how  many  Americans  there  are 
to-day  in  our  great  cities,  having  no  concern 
with  commerce,  and  no  aim  in  life,  who 
read  in  him  an  autobiography !  AlV  this 
reveals  Shakspere*s  universality.  He  is  the 
world's  bard,  and  mankind  is  fused  in  the 
fire  of  his  hmitless  imagination.  He  is  the 
macrocosm  that  comprehends,  as  micro- 
cosms, all  other  minds. 

Rossi's  Othello  is  not  nearly  so  impressive 
or  satisfactory  as  his  Hamlet ;  and  yet  it 
might  be  thought  that  an  Itahan  would  play 
it  better,  with  its  burning  love,  its  fierce  jeal- 
ousy, its  terrible  vengeance.  Some  portions 
he  does  admirably — for  example,  the  address 
to  the  Senate,  the  meeting  at  Cyprus,  all  the 
love  passages  with  Desdemona,  But  he  is 
deficient  in  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the 
Moor,  as  we  understand  him.  His  jealousy  is 
white  heat;  it  is  frenzied,  but  it  wants  balance 
and  dignity ;  it  has  too  much  of  the  quality 
of  disappointing  kisses,  of  baffled  desire. 
He  kills  her  through  hurt  vanity — because  she 
has  been  disloyal  to  him — from  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  what  he  believes  to  be  her  vio- 
lated vow.  When  he  talks  of  his  great  love 
for  her,  it  seems  like  mockery ;  for  we  see 
that  she  can  never  regain  his  confidence — 
that  his  suspicion  has  been  aroused,  and  will 


not  be  allayed.  All  his  feeling  for  and 
against  his  much-encompassed,  devilishly 
ensnared  wife  is  physical  and  personal ;  it  is 
a  reproduction  of  Orosmane's  hunting  down 
and  sudden  slaughter  of  Zaire.  It  is  not 
the  awfiil  divorce  of  a  once  worshiped  soul, 
thought  to  be  false  and  tainted,  from  a  gen- 
erous, trusting,  vehement  nature ;  nor  is  it, 
at  the  end,  a  solemn,  harrowing  sacrifice  in 
the  cause  of  purity  and  sacred  marriage. 
Nor  is  Rossi's  Moor  the  Moor  that  Shak- 
spere  drew,  as  we,  bom  to  speak  his  lan- 
guage, are  pleased  to  conceive.  Shakspere 
was  not  a  historian,  a  copier,  or  a  realist;  he 
was,  first  and  last,  a  poet,  and  whatever  he 
touched  he  transmuted  into  poetry. 

The  Italian  artist's  Zear,  Macbeth^  and 
Coriolanus  are  admired  by  Latin  audiences, 
but  not,  as  a  rule,  by  the  Germans  and  Eng- 
lish, who  think  them  inadequate,  deficient  in 
true  tragic  power.  They  have  plenty  of 
passion,  ample  sweep,  remarkable  vividness ; 
they  lack  largeness,  self-sustainment — what 
we,  to  whom  Shakspere  is  indigenous,  con- 
sider fidelity  to  the  poet's  ideal.  Romeo ^  in 
which  Rossi  has  been  extolled  without  stint, 
is — or,  properly,  was — finely  suited  to  him, 
as  was  he  to  it.  His  grace,  fervor,  roman- 
ticness,  and  emotionalism  found  full  scope 
there,  and  must  have  made  the  part  radiantly 
picturesque.  He  has,  I  learn,  seldom  played 
it  of  late  years.  Romeo  being  so  completely, 
so  irredeemably  youthful,  a  Romeo  of  fifty- 
two  seems  little  less  than  grotesque.  Nev- 
ertheless, if  the  Italian  should  do  it  now,  he 
would  be  pretty  apt  to  preserve  most  of  the 
illusion  ;  for  he  is  as  flexible  in  understand- 
ing as  he  is  supple  of  limb,  and  would  never 
be  associated  with  years.  His  is  plainly  the 
temperament  of  genius,  which  is  always 
young,  and  his  every  instinct  is  so  artistic  as 
to  throw  a  glamour  upon  most  of  his  auditors. 

No  actor  of  the  age  has  a  richer  treas- 
ury of  characters.  He  draws  from  Shak* 
spere,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Comeille,  Voltaire, 
Alfieri,  Goldoni,  the  master  minds  of  four 
nations,  and  from  later  German,  French, 
and  Italian  authors.  Many  of  the  parts 
which  he  performed  early  in  his  career 
he  has  surrendered,  finding  them  shallow 
and  *  meretricious,  because,  in  the  maturity 
of  his  intellect  and  reputation,  he  aims  only 
at  the  lasting  and  the  best.  During  his 
American  engagement,  we  shall  have,  in 
addition  to  "  Hamlet,"  "  Othello,"  and 
"  Macbeth,"  "  Don  Carlos,"  "  Francesca 
da  Rimini,"  "  Faust,"  "  Ox^%\^%r  \^^''^>^V 
"Saul,"  and  "\.o\i\s  ^\.r  ^>^  ^'^^^ 
pieces    less    VnoNfn  \.o   >i)cv^  xv^toN^    ^v^'SI?" 
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Rossi  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  tragedian, 
and  he  is  illustrious  in  various  tragic  deline- 
ations, notably  HamUt^  the  Cidy  Orestes^ 
Ihulo.  But,  after  all,  his  forte  is  comedy, 
the  comedy  of  elevated  character  and  ele- 
gant manners,  and  the  comedy,  too,  of  a 
decidedly  pictorial  order.  His  sympathies 
are  with  it;  it  fits  the  age,  and  is  more 
spontaneous  and  elastic  than  dramas  of  the 
lofty  pose  and  sounding  line. 

He  loves  Goldoni,  never  seen  in  our 
theaters,  and  is  unapproachable  in  many  of 
his  characters,  the  personation  of  which 
might  show  him  to  the  best  advantage, 
should  he  venture,  for  the  sake  of  pure  art, 
on  such  an  experiment.  But,  represent  what 
he  may,  he  must  convince  all  competent 
critics  that  he  has  genius,  scholarship,  and 


rare  insight,  with  the  fire  and  finish  of  a 
congenital  player.  His  person  is  in  his 
favor;  he  has  a  good  figure,  somewhat 
stout  of  late,  dark,  luminous  eyes,  wdl- 
proportioned  features,  and  a  singularly 
mobile,  expressive  face.  He  is  cosmopol- 
itan in  mind  and  taste ;  he  speaks  four  or 
five  languages ;  he  has  traveled  and  played 
all  over  Europe  and  in  South  Ameria; 
he  has  secured  the  ardent  admiration  of 
the  leading  theaters  of  civilization.  A  liberal 
in  politics,  long  a  lover  of  America,  he 
comes  at  last,  on  his  own  account,  to  this 
broad  commonwealth,  with  good  wishes,  sin- 
cere sympathies,  and  a  laudable  ambitioo 
to  see  if  our  people  will  declare  that  bis 
copious  laurels  won  elsewhere  havci"  been 
worthily  bestowed. 


RECONCILIATION. 

If  thou  wert  lying,  cold  and  still  and  white. 
In  death's  embraces,  O  mine  enemy! 
I  think  that  if  I  came  and  looked  on  thee, 
I  should  forgive;  that  something  in  the  sight 
Of  thy  still  face  would  conquer  me,  by  right 
Of  death's  sad  impotence,  and  I  should  see 
How  pitiful  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
At  feud  with  aught  that's  mortal. 

So,  to-night, 
My  soul,  unfurling  her  white  flag  of  peace, — 
Forestalling  that  dread  hour  when  we  may  meet, 
The  dead  face  and  the  living, — fain  would  cry 
Across  the  years,  "  Oh,  let  our  warfare  cease ! 
Life  is  so  short,  and  hatred  is  not  sweet: 
Let  there  be  peace  between  us  ere  we  die." 


^<» 
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"  Primeval  California  "  was  inscribed 
on  the  knapsack  of  the  Artist,  on  the  port- 
manteau of  Foster,  the  Artist's  chum,  and  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  the  note-book  of  the  Scribe. 
The  luggage  of  the  boisterous  trio  was 
checked  through  to  the  heart  of  the  Red 
Woods,  where  a  vacation  camp  was  i)itched. 
The  expected  "  last  man  "  leaped  the  chasm 
that  was  rapidly  widening  between  the  city 
fi*ont  of  San  Francisco  and  the  steamer 
bound  for  San  Rafael,  and  approached  us — 
the  trio  above  referred  to — with  a  slip  of 
paper  in  his  hand.  It  was  not  a  sub- 
poena; it  was  not  a  dutv;  \l  vj^s  ?s.\o\m\<\- 
robin  of  farewells  from  a  sdecX  c\tc\^  o^ 


admirers,  wishing  us  joy,  Godspeed,  sac- 
cess  in  art  and  literature,  and  a  safe  return 
at  last. 

The  wind  blew  fair ;  we  were  at  liberty 
for  an  indefinite  period.  In  forty  miout© 
we  struck  another  shore  and  another  dime 
San  Francisco  is  original  in  its  affectalioo 
of  ugliness — it  narrowly  escaped  being  * 
beautiful  city — and  its  humble  acccptatioo 
of  a  climate  which  is  as  invigorating  ^ 
it  is  imscrupulous,  having  a  |>eculiar  cham 
which  is  seldom  discovered  until  one  is 
beyond  its  spell.  Sailing  into  the  adja- 
cfctvi  summer, — summer  is  intwmittcnt  in 
\  >^^  '©Ksxi  c^>j   ^^  >3m^  Westf— we  p«swd 
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into  the  shad- 
ow of  Mount 
Tamalpais,  the 
great  landmark 
of  the  coast. 
The  admirable 
oudine  of  the 
mountain,  how- 
ever, was  par- 
tially obscured 
by  the  fog,  al- 
ready massing 
along  its  slopes. 

The  narrow- 
gauge  of  the  N. 
P.C.R.R.  crawls 
likeasnakefrom 
the  ferry  on  the 

bay  to  the  roundhouse  over  and  beyond 
the  hills,  but  seven  miles  from  the  sea-mouth 
of  the  Russian  River.  It  turns  very  sharp 
comers,  and  turns  them  every  few  mini 
it  doubles  in  its  own  trail,  runs  over  fragile 
trestle-work,  <iarts  into  holes  and  re-appears 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  roars 
through  strips  of  redwoods  like  a  rushing 
wind,  skirts  the  shore  of  bleak  Toniales 
Bay,  cuts  across  the  potato  district  and 
strikes  the  redwoods  again,  away  up 
the  saw-mills  at  the  logging-camps,  wnere 
it  ends  abruptly  on  a  flat  under  a  hill. 
And  what  a  flat  it  is! — enlivened  with  a 
first-class  hotel,  some  questionable  hostelries, 
a  country  store,  a  post-oflice  and  livery-sta- 
ble, and  a  great  milt  buzzing  in  an  artificial 
desert  of  worn  brown  sawdust. 

Here,  after  a  five  hours'  ride,  we  aliyhted 
at  Duncan's  Mills,  hard  by  the  river,  and 
with  a  girdle  of  hills  all  about  us — high, 
round  hills,  as  yellow  as  brass  when  they 
are  not  drenched  with  fog.  In  the  twilight 
we  watched  the  fog  roll  in,  trailing  its  lace- 
like skirls  among  the  highland  forests.  How 
still  the  river  was!  Not  a  ripple  disturbed 
it ;  there  was  no  perceptible  current,  for  after 
the  winter  floods  subside,  the  sea  throws  up 
a  wait  of  sand  that  chokes  the  stream,  and 
the  waters  slowly  gather  until  there  is  vol- 
ume enough  to  dear  it.  Then  come  the 
lains  and  the  floods,  in  which  rafts  of  drift- 
wood and  even  great  logs  are  carried  twenty 
feet  up  the  shore,  and  permanently  lodged 
iD  inextricable  confusion. 

I  remember  the  day  when  we  had  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  coast,  when  from  the 
rocky  jaws  of  the  river  we  looked  up  the 
still  waters,  and  saw  them  slowly  gathering 
strength  and  volume.  The  sea  was  break- 
ing upon  the  bar  without;  Indian  canoes 
Vol.  XXILSs. 


swung  on  the  tideless  stream,  filled  with 
industrious  occupants  taking  the  fish  that 
await  their  first  plunge  into  salt  water.  Every 
morning  we  bathed  in  the  unpolluted  waters 
of  the  river.  How  fresh  and  sweet  they  are 
— the  filtered  moisture  of  the  hills,  mingled 
with  the  distillations  from  cedar-boughs 
drenched  with  fogs  and  dew! 

Lounging  upon  the  hotel  veranda,  turning 
our  backs  upon  tlie  last  vestiges  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  few  guests  who  dressed 
for  dinner  as  if  it  were  imperative,  we  were 
greeted  with  mellow  heartiness  by  a  hale  old 
backwoodsman,  a  genuine  re^i>is.«Ma>'C\N'i  oS. 
the  primeval.  It  -vjaa  VTv^xa-tn,  q1  \&^^'m. 
House,  Austiiv  Cieek,'BA4^Qo*a,^-^«^'*- 
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County,  Primeval  California.  It  was  he, 
with  ranch-wagon  and  stalwart  steeds.  The 
Artist,  who  was  captain-general  of  the  forces, 
at  once  held  a  consultation  with  Ingram, 
whom  we  will  henceforth  call  the  Doctor, 
for  he  is  doctor — minus  the  degrees — of 
divinity,  medicine,and  laws,  and  master  of  all 
work ;  a  deer-stalker,  rancher,  and  general 
utility  man;  the  father  of  a  clever  family, 
and  the  head  of  a  primeval  house. 

In  half  an  hour  we  were  jolting,  bag  and 
Itaggage,  body  and  soul,  over  roads  where- 
in the  ruts  were  filled  with  dust  as  line  as 
flour,  fording  tiout-streams,  and  winding 
through  wood  and  brake.  We  passed  the 
old  logging-camp,  with  the  hills  about  it 
blackened  and  disfigured  for  life;  and  the 
new  logging- camp,  with  its  stumps  still 
smoldering,  its  steep  slides  smoking  with 
the  friction  of  swift-doscending  logs,  the 
ring  of  the  ax  ami  the  vicious  buzz  of  the 
saw  mingled  with  the  shouts  of  the  woods- 
men. How  industry  is  devastating  that 
home  of  the  primeval  1 

Soon  the  road  led  us  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  redwoods,  where  superb  columns 
stood  in  .groups,  towering  a  hundred  and 
even  two  hundred  feet  above  our  heads! 
A  dense  undergrowth  of  light  green  foliage 
caught  and  held  the  sunlight  like  so  much 
spray;  the  air  was  charged  with  the  fra- 
grance of  wild  honeysuckle  and  resiniferous 


trees;  the  jay-bird  darted  through  the 
boughs  like  a  phosphoFcsceitt  flame,  scream- 
ing his  joy  to  the  skies;  squirrels  fled  be- 
fore us  ;  quails  beat  a  muffled  tattoo  in  the 
brush ;  snakes  slid  out  of  the  road  in  sea- 
son to  escape  destruction. 

We  soon  dropped  into  the  bed  of  ihe 
stream,  Austin  Creek,  and  ratdcd  over  the 
broad,  strong  highway  of  the  winter  rains. 
We  bent  our  heads  under  low- hanging 
boughs,  drove  into  patches  of  twilight,  and 
out  on  the  other  side  into  the  waning  aftei- 
noon;  we  came  upon  a  deserted  cottage 
with  a  great  javelin  driven  through  the 
roof  to  the  cellar;  it  had  been  torn  fetao 
one  of  the  gigantic  redwoods  and  huried 
by  a  last  winter's  gale  into  that  lolitarF 
home.  Fortunately  no  one  had  been  in- 
jured, but  the  inmates  had  fled  in  tenof, 
lashed  by  the  driving  storm. 

We  came  to  Ingram  House  in  the  dmk, 
out  of  the  solitude  of  the  forest 
and-oak  opening,  the  monotony  of  i 
enlivened  with  a  fair  display  of  the  . 
necessities  of  life — a  vegetable  garda  on 
the  right,  a  rustic  barn  on  the  left,  a  htMEe 
of  "  shakes  "  in  the  distance,  and  nine  des- 
houn<ls  braying  a  deep-mouthed  wclcOBit 
at  our  approach. 

In  the  rises  of  the  house  on  the  hiD-slope 
is  a  three-roomed  bachelors'  hall ;  here,  od 
thenextday,wewereco£tlydomiciled.  There 
were  a  few  guests  in  the  homestead.  Thebojs 
slept  in  the  granary.  Thedeef-hounJi 
held  high  carnival  under  our  cot- 
tage, charging  at  intervals  during  the 
ight  upon  imaginan' 
inirudere.  '*e 
c-ke  10  die 


intoaiBie' 
»f  which  vat 
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blustering  music  of  tlie  beasts,  and  thought 
on  the  possible  approadi  of  i>ear,  panther, 
Califomia  lion,  wild  cat,  'toon,  and  jHilecat ; 
but  thought  on  it  with  conii>osure,  for  the 
hounds  were  famous  hunters,  and  there  was 
a  whole  arsenal  within  reach. 

Wc  were  waked  at  6:30,  and  tame  down 
to  the  front  "stoop"  of  the  homestead. 
The  structure  was  home-made,  with  rafters 
on  the  outside  or  inside  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  builder;  sunshine  and  storm  had 
stained  it  a  grayish  brown,  and  no  tint  could 
better  harmonize  with  the  background  and 
surroundings.  In  one  corner  of  the  stoop 
a  tin  wash-basin  stood  under  a  water- 
spout in  the  sink;  there  swung  the  family 
towels;  thepubliccomb,  hanging  by  its  teeth 
to  a  nail,  had  seen  much  service  ;  a  piece  of 
brown  soap  lay  in  an  abdone  shell  tacked  to 
the  wall;  asmall  mirror  reflectoi  kaleidoscop- 


of  the  face,  and  made  up 
for  its  want  of  compass  by  multiply- 
ing one  or  another  feature.  We  never 
before  ate  at  the  hour  of  seven  as 
we  ate  then  ;  then  a  pipe  on  the  front 
steps  and  a  frolic  with  the  boys  or  the 
dogs  would  follow,  and  digestion  was 
well  under  way  before  the  day's  work 
began.  Then  the  Artist  shouldered 
his  knapsack  and  departed;  the  lads 
trudged  through  the  road  to  school ; 
the  women  went  about  the  house  with 
untiring  energy;  the  male  hands 
were  already  making  the  anvil 
musical  in  the  rustic  smithy,  or 
dragging  stock  to  the  slaughter,  or 
busy  with  the  thousand  and  one 
affairs  that  comprise  the  sum  and 
substance  of  life  in  a  self-sustain- 
ing cominunity.  We  were  assured 
that  were  war  to  lie  declared  be- 
tween the  outer  world  and  Ingram 
House, lying  in  ambush  in  the  heart 
of  our  black  forest,  we  might  with- 
stand the  siege  indefinitely.  All 
ml  #as  needful  lay  at  our  hands,  and  yet, 
iinne's-throw  away  from  our  shake-built 
t.idi^l.  one  loses  himself  in  a  trackless  wood, 
hose  glades  are  still  untrodden  by  men, 
one  sometimes  hears  the  light  ste|) 
f  the  broiuo  when  Charlie  rides  forth  in 
search  of  a  strong  bull.  All  work  was  like 
play  there,  because  of  a  picturesque  element 
nliicli  predominated  over  the  practical. 
Wood -cut  ting  under  the  window  of  the  best 
room,  trying  out  fat  in  a  caldron  or  an 
earth-oven  against  our  cottage,  dragging 
sunburnt  straw  in  a  rude  sledge  down  the 
hill-siilc  road,  shoeing  a  neighbor's  horse  in 
a  circle  of  homely  gossips,  hunting  to  supply 
the  domestic  board  at  the  distant  market — 
is  this  all  that  Adam  and  the  children  of 
Adam  suffer  in  his  fall? 

At  noon  a  clarion  voice  resounded  from 
the  kitchen  door  and  sent  the  e<:hoes  up 
and  down  the  creek.  It  was  the  hostess, 
who,  having  prepared  llio  dinner,  was  bid- 
ding the  guests  to  the  feast.  The  Artist 
came  in  with  his  sketch,  the  Chum  with  his 
novel,  the  Scribe  with  his  note-book,  follow- 
ed by  the  horny-handed  sons  of  toil,  whose 
shouhlers  were  a  little  rounded  and  whose 
min<ls  were  seldom,  if  ever,  occupied  with 
any  life  beyond  the  hills  that  walled  us  in. 
We  sat  down  at  a  camp  hoard  and  ate  with 
relish.  The  land  was  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey ;  no  sooner  was  the  ■^xVtV'ix. 
drained  or  the  vV=^*  etft^Xwi  'Ccvmv  ea.0^ 
was  rep\enis\ic<l  \>^'  tVve  -nvW^tv^,  Va.vvi'i,  cS.  o'ot 
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k  stoop  followed,  and 
then,  perhaps,  a  d07,e 
at  the  cottage,  or 
in  one  of  the  dozen 
rocking-chairs  about 
("amI^Vhr  ™r.»*"n  h.7l5eT  the  house,  or  on  the 
rustic  throne  hewn 
from  a  stump  in  the  grove  licttteeii  the 
house  and  ihe  ham.  The  sun  flooded  the 
cafton  with  hot  and  dazzling  light;  the  air 
was  spiced  with  the  pungent  odor  of  shrubs ; 
it  was  time  to  rest  a  little  before  beginning 
the  laborious  sports  of  the  afternoon.  Later, 
we  all  wandered  on  the  banks  of  the  creek 
and  were  sure  to  meet  at  the  swiniming- 
jiool  about  four  o'clock.  Meanwhile  the 
Artist  has  Inid  in  another  study.  Foster 
has  finished  his  tale,  and  is  rocking  in  a 
hammock  of  j;reen  boughs;  the  Scribe  has 
booked  a  half-dozen  fragmentary  sentences 
that  will  by  and  by  grow  intti  an  article, 
and  Ihe  boys  have  come  home  from  school. 
By  and  liy  we  wanted  tVian^e-,  fee  mo- 
notony   of    town   life   is    a\v."a\v,    ■moti    o' 


and  almost  everyi 
gave  evidence  of 
the  poison  by  a  se 
him  utterly  for  a 
us  until  his  vacadi 
to  the  last,  there 
from  this  martyr 
One  day  he  lei 
dogs  fawnin 
amia  a  hundred 
from  the  house,  I 
ig-pot 
in  the  Kid,  or  h 
upon  his  arrival  at 
have  si 

interests  were  not 
f:irlher  than  the  p 
hour.  The  Kid 
youngster  with  ha 

peach- down  on  hi; 
enough  in  his  ci 
beneath  the  mere  ! 
The  Kid  drove  in 
himself,  fishing-ta 
truck,  wild  with  e 
a  carp. 

What  days  fol 
niologist  chased  s 
and  descanted  o 
insect-life  with  pi 
'■  Out  of  the  mot 
lings"  we  heard 
with  the  ludicn 
nursery. 

'\Wx^  \s  a  scho 
fee  fe^^  "A  fei 
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Friday,  and  saw  six  angular  youths,  the 
sum  total  of  the  young  ideas  within  range 
of  the  instructress,  spelled  down  in  broad- 
sides; and  heard  time- honored  rtdtations 
delivered  in  the  same  old  sing-song  tliat 
could  only  have  been  original  with  the  sons 
ai  our  first  parents.  'ITie  school -mistress, 
with  a  sun-bonnet  that  buried  her  face 
from  the  world,  passed  Ingram's  ten  times 
a  week,  footing  it  silendy  along  the  dusty  , 
road,  lunch-pail  in  hand.  She  lives  in  a  j 
lonely  cabin  on  the  trail  to  the  wilderness  I 
over  the  hill. 

The  Kid  sketched  a  little ;  indeed,  the 
artistic  fever  spread  to  the  granary,  where 
the  boys  spent  some  hours  of  each  day 
restoring,  not  to  say  improving,  the  tarnished  | 
color  of  certain  facc-cards  of  an  imperfect  : 
euchre  deck,  the  refuse  of  the  palette  being  I 
carefully  secreted  to  this  end;  we  never 
knew  at  what  moment  we  might  sit  upon  | 
the  improvised  color-bo.t  of  some  juvenile  | 
member  of  the  family,  j 

But  hunting  was  our  delectable  recrea-  | 
tion;  the  Doctor  would  lead  off  on  a  half-  I 
broken  bronto,  followed  by  a  select  few  I 
from  the  house  or  the  friendly  camps,  i 
Fred  l»inging  up    the  rear   B-ith   a   jiack- 


mule.      This  was    the    chief  joy  of   the 

hounds  ;  the  old  couple  greiv  young  at  the 
scent  of  the  trail,  and  deserted  their  whin- 
ing progeny  with  Indian  stoicism.  Two 
nights  and  a  day  were  enough  for  a  single 
hunt, — one  may  in  that  time  scour  the 
rocky  fortresses  of  the  Last  Chance,  or 
scale  the  formidable  slopes  of  the  Devil's 
Ribs. 

The  return  from  the  hunt  was  a  scene 
of  picturesque  interest ;  the  approach  of  the 
liunters  at  dusk,  as  they  emerged  one  after 
another  from  the  dark  wood;  the  pack- 
mule  prancing  proudly  under  a  stark  buck 
weighing  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
pounds,  without  its  vitals;  the  baby  fawn 
slain  by  chance  (for  no  one  would  acknowl- 
edge the  criminal  slaughter) ;  the  final 
arrival  of  the  fagged,  sore-footed  dogs,  who 
were  wildly  greeted  by  the  puppies,  and 
kissed  on  the  mouth  and  banged  about  by 
many  a  j)layful  paw;  the  grouping  under 
the  trees  m  front  of  Bachelors'  Hall,  where 
the  buck  was  slung,  head  downward  among 
green  leaves,  and  with  stakes  crossed  be- 
tween the  gaping  ribs ;  the  U-jjA  "al  "fevt 
flickering  Vanlem  ■,  \\\e,  6o%%  =,\i'ii-^vftsf,'^^w^ 
from  the  giovmd  vjYvete  xX  \va.6.  4\v¥'?e*.%  ™*=- 
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satisfaction  of  the  hunters;  the  adtniration 
of  the  women ;  the  wiM  excitement  of  the 
boys,  who  all  talked  at  once,  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  with  gestures  ijiiicker  tlian 
thought; — this    was    the    Carnival    of  the 


I'ri 


leval. 


iihlile- 


e  night,  thi:  Kitlsetoul 
field  and  lay  in  wait  for  wild  rabbits; 
he  came  in  with  his  hands  full  of  ears,  the 
glow  of  moonlight  was  in  his  eye,  the  flush 
of  sunset  on  his  cheek,  the  riotous  blood's 
best  scarlet  in  his  lips,  and  his  laugh  was 
triumphant;  with  a  discarded  hat  recalled 
for  camp-duty,  a  blue  shirt  open  at  the 
throat,  hair  very  much  tumbled,  and  no 
thoughts  of  self  ti)  detrait  from  the  abso- 
lute grace  of  his  pose. 

But  all  hunting- parties  were  not  so  suc- 
cessful. One  of  seven  came  home  empty- 
handed  and  disgusted.  It  became  neces- 
sary, while  the  unlucky  huntsmen  were 
under  our  roof,  to  ft\ve  i.\\e\\\  ttsvwe  'kA- 
conic,       Fred     ilrew    omI    \v\s   i\M\f,    i.V« 


Doctor  gathered  his  strength  and  shoot » 
lively  a  shoe  on  the  sanded  floor  of  ili' 
best  room  as  one  will  hear  the  clang  of  in 
many  a  day.  Clumsy  joints  grew  supple; 
heavy  l)oots  made  the  splinters  fly:  » 
fellow-townsman,  like  ourselves  on  a  vacJ- 
tion  tour,  jigged  with  the  inimitable  grace 
of  a  trained  dancer.  How  few  of  our 
muscles  are  aware  of  the  joy  of  full  (ieifl- 
opment!  From  the  wall  of  the  bo< 
room  the  ■'  Family  of  Horace  Greeley,"  m 
mezzotint,  looked  down  through  cloudeJ 
glass  and  a  veneered  frame.  The  toant>' 
map  hung  vis-^-vts.  A  family  reconl 
wherein  a  pale  infant  was  cjadled  in  sal- 
fron,  and  schooled  in  pink,  passing  through 
a  rainbow- tin teil  life  that  reached  the 
climax  of  color  at  the  scarlet  and  goW 
bridal,  and  ended  in  a  sea-green  grave;  ihi* 
record,  with  a  tablet  for  appropriate  in- 
scriptions under  each  epoch  in  the  tinul)' 
\\\?,Wty,  was  still  further  enriched  withli* 
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grace.     Is  there  anything  more  galling  than  the  sur- 
passing impudence  of  country  flies  ?     We  resolvet!  to 
return  to  town,  and  relumed  dose  upon  the  heels  of 
our  resolution.     Again  we  threaded  the  dark  windings 
of  the  wood,  and  bade  farewell  to  every  object  that 
had  become  endeared  to  us.     We  wondered  how  soon 
change  would  lay  its  hand  upon  this  jirimeval  beauty. 
We    approached    the    logjing-camp.      Presto!    in  the 
brief  interval  since  our  first  glimpse  of  the  forests  above 
it,  the  hills  had  been  shorn  of  their  antique  harvest, 
and  the  valley  was  a  place  of  (tesolation  and  of  death. 
It  seemed  incrcflible  that  the  dense  growth  of  gigantic 
trees  could  be  so  soon  dragj^ed  to  market.     There  was  a 
famous  tree — wesaw  the  stump 
still  bleeding  and   oozing  up 
— which,  three  feet  from  t)ie 
ground,  measured  eleven  and 
a  half  feet  one  way  iiy  four- 
teen   feet   the  other.       When 
its  doom  was  .sealed. 
a  path  was  cut  for 
it    and    a    soft    bed 
made    for    it   to    lie 
on.     The  land  was 
gradeil,  and   cover- 
ed with  a  cushion  of 
soflboughs.  Had  the 
tree  fallen  on  uneven 
ground,it  would  liave 
been  shattered;  if  it 


domestic  calendar,  as  much  as  to  say, "  M'h.it 
is  writien  here  is  not  for  the  public  eye." 
On  the  triangular  shelf  in  the  comer,  stood 
the  condensed  researches  of  all  Arctic  ex- 
plorers, in  one  obese  volume  ;  its  twin 
contained  the  revelations  of  African  discov- 
eries boiled  down  and  embellished  with 
numberless  cuts;  a  Family  Physician,  one 
volume  of  legislative  documents,  and 
three  Stray  magazines,  with  a  Greek  alma-' 
nac,  completed  the  library.  So,  even  in  the 
primeval  state,  we  were  not  without  food 
for  our  minds  a.s  well  as  exercise  for  our 
muscles,  .\fter  a  lime,  even  the  dance 
ceaseii  to  attract  us.  The  Artist  had  lined 
the  walls  of  his  chamber  with  brilliant 
sketches;  the  Kid  clamored  for  home. 

I  suppose  we  might  have  tarried  a  whole 
summer  and  still  foundsome  turn  In  the  brook, 
some  vista  in  the  wood,  some  cluster  of  i  sola  teil 
trees,  to  hold  us  entranced ;  for  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  hour  transfigured  them,  and  the 
same  effect  was  never  twice  repeated.  More- 
over, we  at  last  grew  intolerant  of  one  great 
annoyance.  You  all 
have  known  it  as  we 
knew  it,  and  doubt- 
less endured  it 
with    as   tittle 
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had  swerved  to  right  or  left,  nothing  but  fire 
could  have  cleared  the  wrecks. 

The  making  of  the  death-bed  of  this 
monster  coat  Mrs.  Duncan  forty  dollars. 
Then  the  work  began.  An  ax  in  the  hands 
of  a  skillful  wood-cutter  threw  the  tree  head- 
long to  the  earth.  Then  it  was  sawed  across, 
yielding  eighteen  lugs,  each  sixteen  feet  in 
length,  with  a  diameter  of  four  feet  at  the 
smallest  end.  The  logs  were  put  upon 
wheels,  and  run  over  a  light  trestle-worlc  to 
the  niill,  drawn  thither  by  a  ridiculous 
dummy,  which  looked  not  unlike  an  old- 
fashioned  tavem  store  on  its  beam-ends,  with 
an  elbow  in  the  air.  At  the  mill,  it  was 
sawed  into  eighty  thousand  feet  of  mar- 
ketable lumber. 

Reaching  the  forest,  on  our  way  to  the 
Mills,  we  found  the  n\cT  \\a>4  -nsa^v  so 
Ihat   ten    miles   from   t\\c   moufc  -Ne  •««« 


obliged  to  climb  upon  the  wagon-seats,  U 
hold  our  luggage  above  high-water  muk. 
At  Duncan's,  on  the  home  stretch,  * 
made  our  final  pilgrimage,  to  a  wild  ^ 
over  the  Russian  River,  where,  a  few  wed 
before,  the  Bohemian  Club  had  held  hit 
jinks.  The  forest  bad  been  a  scene  of  e 
chantment  on  that  midsummer  night;  b 
now  the  tents  were  struck,  the  Japanese  ll 
terns  were  extinguished,  and  nothing  « 
left  to  tell  the  tale  but  the  long  ublesi 
rough  deal,  where  we  had  feasted.  Tin 
were  covered  with  leaves  and  dust;  spWt 
had  draped  them  with  filmy  robes.  "H 
quail  piped,  the  jay-bird  screamed,  the  <iai 
sobbed,  and  a  slim  snake,  starded  it  tt 
flight  of  a  bounding  hare,  glided  »» 
among  the  rustling  leaves.     So  sooo  ifi* 

Wt«\iewland  recover  the  primeval  bO"^ 

;    111  cwttvii -^wifia. 
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XIII. 

About  the  first  of  October,  the  Dimple- 
tons  returned  to  the  city.  Mr.  Dibble  and 
the  indefatigable  Count  also  began  to  find 
the  sea-shore  unpleasant  about  the  same 
date,  and  might  have  been  seen  at  any  time 
of  the  day,  during  the  month  of  October, 
lounging  at  the  windows  or  in  the  billiard- 
room  of  a  certain  club  for  fashionable  idlers. 

It  was  rumored  that  the  Dimpletons 
were  going  to  give  a  magnificent  party  for 
Tita,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  introduce  her 
publicly  as  a  recognized  member  of  their 
social  world  and  a  proper  recipient  of  invi- 
tations. Her  success  at  NeYT)ort  had  made 
her  a  conspicuous  personage,  and  there 
was  much  conjecture  afloat  regarding  her 
origin.  Whence  she  came  and  who  she 
was,  no  one  could  tell  with  certainty,  and 
Miss  Dimpleton,  whenever  she  was  directly 
appealed  to,  always  answered,  placidly : 
"  She  is  a  dear  friend  of  ours,  whom  we  ex- 
pect to  spend  the  winter  with  us." 

That  was  hardly  sufficient  to  check  ciui- 
osity ;  but,  as  no  further  information  could 
be  elicited,  and  as  Tita,  moreover,  was  a 
young  lady  of  fine  bearing  and  social 
accomplishments,  their  circle  of  society  in 
the  city  (as  at  Newport)  was  only  too  glad 
to  accept  her  for  what  she  was,  without 
reference  to  her  antecedents. 

Miss  Dimpleton,  who  had  been  much 
chagrined  by  Tita's  supercilious  treatment 
of  her  most  eligible  adorers,  had  resolved  to 
maneuver  more  actively  in  Tita's  behalf  than 
she  had  ventured  to  do  during  the  summer. 
She  exerted  herself  earnestly  to  gain  her 
friendship  and  confidence,  embraced  her 
(a  little  awkwardly,  perhaps)  at  bed-time, 
and  showed  an  affectionate  solicitude  for 
her  comfort  which  puzzled  Tita  the  more 
because  she  could  not  more  than  half  recip- 
rocate. To  her  Miss  Dimpleton  always  re- 
mained a  formidable  phenomenon.  She 
told  herself  a  hundred  times  a  day  that  Miss 
Dimpleton  was  as  kind  as  she  could  be,  and 
whenever  a  disloyal  thought  would  knock 
for  admission  to  her  mind,  she  would  make 
an  effort  to  brush  it  away  as  one  does  a 
cobweb.  But  cobwebs  have  a  way  of  en- 
tangling themselves  in  one*s  fingers  the 
Vol.  XXIL'-66. 


more  one  tries  to  get  rid  of  them,  and 
she  was  greatly  tempted  to  unburden  her 
heart  to  Quintus,  who  came  regularly  twice 
a  week  to  see  her,  and  then  usually  staid 
to  dine  with  the  family.  But  some  curious, 
dim  apprehension  always  checked  her 
tongue,  and,  at  all  events,  the  open-hearted 
and  innocent  Quint  would  never  suspect 
any  human  being  of  double-dealing,  and 
far  less  of  a  complicated  intrigue.  She 
wondered  what  had  happened  to  her,  or 
what  transformation  she  had  undergone, 
since  she  left  Quint.  Instead  of  flinging  her- 
self on  his  neck  at  their  first  meeting  after  her 
return,  as  she  had  anticipated  doing  and  as 
she  still  longed  to  do,  she  had  greeted  him 
with  a  formal,  dutiful  caress,  and  then 
seated  herself  to  converse  with  him  as  if 
he  had  been  an  accidental  acquaintance. 
Quintus,  too,  somehow  seemed  ill  at  ease ; 
he  sat  gazing  at  her  with  an  anxious  smile, 
asked  her  how  she  had  enjoyed  herself, 
whether  she  would  like  to  go  back,  etc. 
But  it  was  evident  that  he  was  quite  over- 
awed by  the  splendor  of  her  toilet,  the 
perfection  of  her  manner,  and  the  whole 
newness  of  her  personality.  Tita  felt  the 
awkwardness  of  the  situation  acutely,  and 
would  have  given  worlds  to  know  what 
Quintus  was  thinking  about  her.  Never  had 
he  seemed  to  her  dearer  than  in  this  mo- 
ment. That  good  and  noble  face,  those 
honest  blue  eyes,  and  the  kind  smile  which 
lighted  up  his  features  so  wondrously — she 
could  never  be  tired  of  gazing  at  them. 
She  excused  herself  immediately  after  din- 
ner that  night,  and  when  Miss  Jessie  came 
up,  an  hour  later,  she  found  her  lying  on  the 
tiger-skin  rug  before  the  fire-place,  and  sob- 
bing like  a  heart-broken  child.  On  inquir- 
ing. Miss  Dimpleton  learned  that  she,  Tita, 
was  not  at  all  nice;  that,  in  fact,  she  was 
horrid,  and  that  no  one  liked  her  except  a 
ridiculous  foreign  Count  and  another  man 
who  hadn't  two  coherent  ideas  in  his  head. 
Against  this  species  of  unreason  Miss  Jessie 
felt  herself  utterly  helpless.  Nevertheless, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  she  sat  down  calmly 
to  refute  Tita's  assertions,  beginning  with 
her  imputation  against  Mr.  DibbW^  vox.^- 
lect.  Tita,  ViOYJt\ei,  T^l\3kSfc^  \.o  \^  ^ovar 
forted. 
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Scenes  like  this  became  more  frequent  as 
the  months  progressed,  especially  after  Miss 
Jessie  and  Quintus  had  decided  to  resume 
their  Homeric  readings;  and  when  they 
talked  at  the  dinner-table  about  the  Greek 
ideal,  as  expressed  in  Hector  rather  than  in 
Achilles,  arid  compared  these  gendemen  with 
Siegfried,  in  the  "  Nibelungen  Lay,"  poor 
Tita  felt  as  if  they  had  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy against  her  happiness,  and  her  tiny 
brain  sometimes  seemed  about  to  explode 
with  indignation.  That  Quintus  could  be 
so  heardess  as  to  sit  and  talk  for  fifteen 
minutes  about  topics  which  he  knew  were 
beyond  her  reach,  when  he  must  be  well 
aware  that  Miss  Jessie  had  introduced  them 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  feel 
her  superiority  to  Tita — that  was  the  drop 
which  made  her  cup  of  woe  run  over.  And 
to  see  his  face  light  up  with  responsive 
ardor  whenever  Miss  Jessie  made  a  happy 
remark, —  as  frequently  she  did, —  it  was 
more  than  mortal  heart  could  bear.  It 
never  occurred  to  her  that  it  might  be 
Homer  and  not  Miss  Dimpleton  who  was 
her  rival.  She  was  too  offended  and  indig- 
nant to  make  such  nice  discriminations,  and 
she  inflicted  much  unnecessary  suffering 
upon  herself  by  the  rashness  with  which  she 
jumped  at  mortifying  conclusions.  Another 
source  of  annoyance  was  Mr.  Dibble's 
unwearied  attentions.  Apparently  he  was 
conducting  a  carefully  plotted  campaign 
against  Tita's  heart.  One  week  he  assaulted 
her  with  bonbons  in  exquisite  boxes  of  in- 
genious shapes,  and  when  that  had  no  effect, 
he  caused  a  floral  shower  to  descend  upon 
her  at  the  most  unexpected  hours.  Another 
week  he  beguiled  her,  with  Miss  Dimpleton 
as  chaperon,  to  ride  with  him  in  the  park, 
in  a  turn-out  and  with  a  span  of  roans  which 
would  have  appealed,  in  their  possessor's 
behalf,  to  a  heart  of  stone.  Horseback 
rides,  too,  were  proposed,  but  Tita  could 
not  be  induced  to  make  the  venture,  osten- 
sibly bcxause  she  had  no  confidence  in  her 
equestrian  skill.  Mr.  Dibble's  splendid 
bays  (accompanied  by  a  groom  in  buck- 
skin trowsers)  stood  pawing  the  pavement 
in  vain  in  front  of  the  Dimpleton  mansion, 
while  Tita,  hidden  behind  the  curtain  in  her 
bedroom,  stood  battling  with  temptation, 
one  moment  on  the  point  of  surrendering 
to  the  charms  of  the  horses,  and  in  the  next 
yielding  to  her  fear  of  Quint's  disapproval, 
if  she  encouraged  a  man  whom  she  knew 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  marry. 

The  Count,  too,  coi\Vm\ied\\\^NSsvV%  ^x.vVv^ 
bouse,  and  had  long  \nlerv\^v*s  mxJcv  '^>s&\  ^>w^  ^w^^XvaN^^^v-^tauder  of  a  caD  fioo 


Dimpleton,  from  which  both  departed  with 
prodigiously  solemn  countenances.  Tita 
was  beginning  to  congratulate  herself  on  ha 
freedom  from  further  persecution,  when  cer- 
tain ominous  events  happened  which  could 
not  but  cause  apprehension.  The  Count  sent 
her  a  superbly  bound  and  illuminated  copy 
of  Thomas  ^  Kempis's  ''  Imitation  of 
Christ"  (a  gift  from  his  mother  at  his 
confirmation),  and  added  a  high-flown 
inscription  of  his  own  which  made  Tita 
shiver.  To  her  it  seemed  a  piece  of  imper- 
tinence to  send  such  a  valuable  gift  to  a 
comparatively  strange  lady,  and  she  would 
have  promptly  returned  it  if  Miss  Dimpl^ 
ton  had  not  peremptorily  interfered.  A 
very  fortunate  occurrence,  however,  soon 
turned  the  tide  of  afi^irs  in  an  unforeseen 
direction.  On  a  Sunday  in  October,  the 
Count  had,  according  to  his  custom,  met 
Miss  Dimpleton  and  Tita  at  church,  and  the 
former  had  invited  him  to  accompany  them 
home  and  stay  to  dinner.  As  they  were 
walking  down  the  avenue,  conversing  of 
indifferent  things,  the  Count  suddenly 
stopped  to  gaze  at  a  newly  repaired  church, 
and  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  vat  a  peautiful  shpeetle !  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  certainly  very  handsome,**  ^^ 
plied  Miss  Dimpleton,  gravely. 

But  Tita, — ^the  unhappy  Tita, — although 
she  knew  perfectly  how  rude  she  was,  be- 
gan to  shake  internally,  and  the  more  she 
tried  to  rid  herself  of  the  "  peautifiil 
shpeetle"  the  more  irresistibly  comical  it 
appeared  to  her,  and  after  several  moments 
of  ineffectual  struggle,  she  burst  into  an  un- 
controllable fit  of  laughter.  She  was  about  to 
apologize  for  her  rudeness  when  the  Count, 
who  had  ignored  her  amusement  as  long  as 
possible,  now  stiffly  raised  his  hat  and  said : 

"  Ladies,  I  have  the  honor  to  bid  yoo 
good-day." 

That  was  the  end  of  Count  von  Markco- 
stein's  courtship,  and  Miss  Dimpleton  now 
concentrated  all  her  hopes  on  Mr.  Dibble, 
who  was  of  the  slow  and  faithful  kind,  and 
had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  his  ova 
irresistibility  to  risk  a  premature  proposal 
It  was  exceedingly  provoking  to  be  oWiged 
to  strike  a  name  like  that  of  Count  von 
Markenstein  from  the  list  of  one's  visitors, 
but  as  there  was  now  no  help  for  it,  it  had 
to  be  borne  with  philosophy.  Moreover, 
Miss  Jessie  was  not  the  ordinary  type  ci 
snob  who  runs  after  great  names  whose 
only  distinction  is  their  antiquity.  She 
was.  perhaps,  rather  an    intellectual  snob. 
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Browning  or  Herbert  Spencer  than  of  one 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales.  She  would  have 
liked  to  rebuke  Tita  severely  for  her  rude- 
ness to  the  Count,  but  fearing  that  it  would 
be  impolitic,  and  might  send  the  sensitive 
girl  flying  back  into  Quintus's  arms,  she 
restrained  her  indignation  and  merely  re- 
marked that  she  regretted  the  unfortunate 
occurrence. 

XIV. 

Tita's  party  was  fixed  for  the  sixth  of 
December.  All  day  long  during  the  pre- 
ceding week  the  phaeton  was  in  requisition, 
and  the  stores  were  ransacked  in  search 
of  the  choicest  products  which  the  market 
could  afford.  Tita*s  costume  was  planned 
with  a  seriousness  as  if  the  fate  of  the  nation 
depended  upon  the  disposition  of  this  ribbon, 
or  that  bit  of  lace.  Months  before,  artistes 
of  international  reputation  had  been  con- 
sulted, and  had  submitted  their  designs, 
which  were  again  submitted  to  others  for 
criticism.  Miss  Dimpleton  descended  from 
her  Homeric  altitudes  of  thought,  and  dis- 
cussed millinery,  not  enthusiastically  and 
vehemently,  as  the  majority  of  women  do, 
but  weightily  and  soberly,  and  with  a 
minute  attention  to  details  which  she  never 
had  displayed  in  her  own  behalf.  She 
wished  to  make  Tita  so  completely  intoxi- 
cated with  her  success  that  a  return  to 
Quint's  narrow  world  and  sober  concerns 
would  seem  an  utter  impossibility;  and, 
judging  by  the  ardor  with  which  Tita  fre- 
quently, when  she  was  in  the  mood  for  it, 
entered  into  social  enjoyments,  she  could 
not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
relapse  into  her  former  obscurity  was  no 
longer  contemplated  with  unalloyed  pleas- 
ure. To  be  Mrs.*Dibble,  with  a  million  or 
more,  would  certainly,  to  any  properly  con- 
structed young  lady,  appear  preferable, 
especially  when  Mr.  Dibble  was  moffensive 
and  pliable — a  mere  unobtrusive  append- 
age to  his  wealth.  Miss  Dimpleton  was 
proudly  conscious  of  being  herself  superior 
to  this  kind  of  allurements,  but  then  she  had 
the  wealth  already,  and  what  she  needed  to 
give  dignity  to  these  sordidly  accumulated 
possessions  was  exceptional  refinement  and 
intellectual  culture.  She  wished  above  all 
things  to  be  exceptional,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  moderate  wealth  was  by  no  means 
a  claim  to  distinction  in  New  York.  Tita, 
however,  could  not  be  expected  to  appre- 
ciate or  to  cherish  such  complicated  am- 
bitions.    She  had  oriiy  blindly  desired  what 


happened,  for  very  different  and  loftier  rea- 
sons, to  be  equally  desirable  to  Miss  Dim- 
pleton; and  she  must  be  influenced  to  see 
that  such  a  desire,  on  her  part,  was  pre- 
posterous. 

It  was  an  amusing  spectacle  to  see  Tita, 
on  the  evening  of  December  6th,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  her  room  with  her  elbows 
uplifted,  and  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
circle  of  dress-makers  and  servants.  A 
French  modiste^  with  pins  in  her  mouth 
and  a  determined  frown  (not  of  wrath,  but 
of  energy)  on  her  brow,  was  kneeling  be- 
hind her,  bestowing  her  attention  on  some 
obscure  fastenings  about  the  skirt  of  the 
dress,  and  a  maid  was  frisking  about  with 
flowers,  and  hand-glasses,  and  crimping- 
irons,  and  what  not,  in  her  hands,  and 
bursting  every  now  and  then  into  ecstatic 
exclamations  at  Tita*s  loveliness.  Tita, 
whose  vanity  had  been  persistently  fed  dur- 
ing the  last  eight  months,  could  almost  feel 
herself  grow  taller  as  she  contemplated  the 
effect  of  this  rich  and  marvelous  attire  in 
the  pier-glass.  She  walked  like  a  queen, 
and  heard  with  delight  the  silken  rustle  of 
her  train. 

A  little  after  nine  o'clock,  the  guests  be- 
gan to  arrive.  When  the  bell  rang  for  the 
first  time,  Tita's  heart  shot  up  into  her 
throat.  She  ran  (or,  rather,  she  would  have 
run,  had  her  dress  permitted  it)  toward  the 
parlor  door  where  Miss  Jessie  was  standing, 
and  took  her  station  at  her  side  in  the  pre- 
scribed attitude.  She  ran  rapidly  over  all 
her  instructions  in  her  head,  and  got  her 
mouth  into  position  to  say  what  she  had 
been  told  was  proper  to  say,  raised  her  eyes 
slowly,  when,  lo  and  behold — Quint  I  That 
was  too  much  for  Tita's  composure.  She 
was  about  to  yield  to  her  mirth  in  her 
usual  hearty  fashion,  when  Miss  Dimpleton, 
foreseeing  accidents,  said,  grimly :  "  Re- 
member your  dress,  please,"  and  Tita  im- 
mediately sobered.  Quintus  still  stood 
bowing  in  front  of  her,  and  wondered  what 
there  was  in  his  appearance  that  was  so 
ridiculous. 

"  I  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  see  Queen 
Titan  ia  in  her  glory,"  he  said,  with  a  curious 
look,  which  was  both  diflident  and  search- 
ing. "I  wanted  to  see  her  before  the 
glare  of  the  light  shall  have  paled  her 
lovehness  never  so  little,  and  before  the 
jostlings  of  the  crowd  shall  have  rubbed  the 
flower-dust  off  her  butterfly  wings." 

"  I  suspect  that  metapKot  y&  \w\sxv^^  ^a^ 
a  rebuke  to  me,^'    ^aJvd  ^ysri  \^\sk^^x^'^'» 
with  a  tentatwft  sxaA^.     ''\x.  ^^'^  ^  ^"^"^ 
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undertook  to  guard  Tita  against  such  ca- 
lamities." 

"It  was  not  my  intention  to  reproach 
any  one/*  said  Quintus,  as  he  pressed  Miss 
Dimpleton*s  hand  and  turned  to  give  place 
to  the  next  arrival.  Just  then,  Tita  caught 
a  glimpse  of  his  back,  and  suddenly  ob- 
served that  his  dress- coat  was  very  old- 
fashioned.  The  sleeves  were  too  tight  and 
the  skirts  too  long,  and  the  lapels  smaller 
than  the  fashion  of  the  day  required. 
Should  she  allow  him  to  go  about  in  that 
costume,  which  certainly  would  make  him 
conspicuous  in  a  very  undesirable  manner, 
and  render  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  ?  No ;  she  would  rather  take  the 
risk  of  displeasing  him.  He,  of  course, 
would  never  detect  what  sort  of  figure  he 
cut,  but,  during  these  months,  she  had 
grown  to  be  acutely  sensitive  to  the  world's 
opinion  of  him. 

"  Quint,"  she  said,  touching  his  arm 
gently,  "  pardon  me  if  I  venture  to  be  im- 
pertinent, but  you  know  it  is  an  old  privi- 
lege of  mine.  Would  you,  as  a  favor  to  me, 
take  a  cab  and  drive  down  to  a  tailor  on 
Broadway,  whose  address  I  will  give  you? 
He  makes  a  business  of  hiring  out  dress- 
coats  to  gentlemen,  and  yours,  dear  Quint, 
is  not  exactly  stylish." 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  Quint,  in  astonish- 
ment, "  it  was  made  for  my  graduation, 
and  I  haven't  worn  it  much  since." 

This  seemed  to  Quint's  unworldly  intel- 
lect a  striking  proof  that  his  coat  must  be 
strictly  conime  il  fauL  He  had  worn  it  on 
so  important  an  occasion  as  his  graduation, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  select  audience; 
and  as  he  had  rarely  worn  it  since,  it  was 
evident  that  its  stylishness  had  remained 
unimpaired. 

"  You  know  you  don't  understand  those 
things.  Quint,"  said  Tita,  with  an  appealing 
look.  "  And  now  I  can't  explain  them  to 
you.     But,  pray,  do  what  I  ask  of  you." 

"  Well,  anything  to  please  your  majesty," 
he  answered,  with  a  puzzled  smile,  which  to 
Tita  was  quite  pathetic.  She  followed  him 
with  her  eyes  as  he  mounted  the  stairs,  and 
saw  him  look  at  the  sleeves  of  his  coat  with 
an  air  as  if  to  say : 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  know  what  it 
is  that  isn't  riglit  about  you." 

When  he  returned,  an  hour  later,  with  an 
irreproachable  coat,  the  large  salon  was 
crowded,  and  the  red-and-white  awning 
which  led  from  the  carriages  to  the  front 
door  was  crowded  wVl\\  tusx\\t\^  axv^  ^«t- 
fiimed  couples.     Tita  sUW  stood  at.  t\\t  doox 


bowing  and  hand-shaking;  but  her  smile 
was  perhaps  a  little  forced,  and  her  flushed 
cheeks  seemed  to  indicate  that  something 
was  laboring  within  her.  The  fact  was 
that,  since  Quint's  departure,  Tita  did  not 
feel  at  all  so  sure  that  she  had  done  right 
in  criticising  his  remarkable  dress-coat 
The  mere  suggestion  of  a  criticism  on  her 
part  must  have  appeared  like  black  ingrat- 
itude to  him,  and,  moreover,  there  is  al- 
ways a  hint  of  patronage  or  superiority 
in  even  the  mildest  comment  on  clothes 
and  personal  appearance.  When  she  saw 
Quint  trying  to  wedge  his  way  unnoticed 
into  the  back  parlor,  she  held  up  her  fan, 
and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  came 
toward  her. 

"  Have  you  forgiven  me,  Quint  ?  "  she 
asked,  remorsefully,  while  she  pressed  his 
hand  warmly.  "  You  know  it  would  make 
me  very  unhappy  to  think  that  I  had  dis- 
pleased you." 

"  You  did  right,  my  dear,"  he  answered, 
kindly,  "  to  give  me  a  hint  which  no  one 
could  have  given  me  but  you." 

Mr.  Dibble  now  came  to  claim  Tita's 
partnership  for  a  waltz  which  she  had  been 
rash  enough  to  promise  him,  and  excusmg 
herself  to  Bodill,  she  presently  swung  out 
upon  the  floor,  encircled  by  Mr.  Dibbk's 
arm.  Quintus,  who  so  often  in  spirit  had 
anticipated  his  unselfish  delight  at  witness- 
ing just  such  a  spectacle,  felt  a  horrible 
pang  darting  through  him,  and  would  have 
liked  to  strangle  Mr.  Dibble  for  presum- 
ing to  touch  her.  Hardly  had  the  young 
millionaire  conducted  her  to  her  seat,  be- 
fore a  dozen  other  gentlemen  surrounded 
her,  and  displayed  an  extraordinary  eager- 
ness to  scrawl  their  names  on  her  card 
Quintus  observed,  with  a  certain  contempt- 
uous admiration,  that  their  hair,  their  mus- 
taches, and  their  clothes  were  in  that  state 
of  absolute  perfection  which  is  unattainable 
in  any  one  who  does  not  make  the  study  of 
his  toilet  an  absorbing  business.  He  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  his  own  inferioritr 
in  point  of  sartorial  and  tonsorial  finish, 
and,  strive  as  he  might,  he  did  not  quite 
succeed  in  feeling  proud  of  it. 

During  the  rest  of  the  evening  and  half 
the  night,  Tita  was  in  incessant  demand- 
Men  who  imagined  that  manliness  required 
them  to  take  a  cynical  view  of  women  stood 
in  groups  about  the  supper-table  and  raved 
about  her.  Even  upstairs  in  the  biffiard- 
room,  where  a  dozen  disenchanted  bachelors 
\.  *\T^  xJcv^  iVvvrties  and  forties  were  lounging  ^ 
A  ^>s^Q>XE^\si%^A(6si^.  ^"^KNKSk  ^H«  €ragraDt  dp5» 
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it  was  frankly  admitted  that  the  man  who 
should  catch  her  might  be  considered  a 
lucky  dog.  A  foreign  embassador,  whose 
acquaintance  the  Dimpletons  had  made  at 
Newport,  and  who  was  the  great  light  of 
the  evening,  put  the  stamp  of  his  approval 
upon  Tita,  and  thereby  made  it  "  good 
form  "  to  be  enthusiastic  about  her.  He 
declared  that  she  was  ravissante^  and  that 
she  would  be  sure  to  make  a  sensation  in 
the  great  salons  of  the  Old  World.  He 
thereupon  danced  a  dignified  quadrille  with 
her,  and  came  near  making  her  famous  by 
kissing  her  hand  at  parting. 

Quintus,  who  had  been  roaming  from 
room  to  room  like  an  uneasy  ghost,  could 
not  help  perceiving  that  Tita*s  party  was 
a  success,  and  that  she  herself  was  exciting 
universal  admiration.  This  was  exacdy  the 
situation  he  had  dreamed  of  in  his  early 
aspirations  for  her — she  fitted  and  wor- 
shiped and  he  standing  by  blissfully  en- 
joying her  triumph  —  at  all  events,  he 
endeavored  to 'persuade  himself  that  the 
latter  half  of  his  prophetic  hope  was  as 
fully  realized  as  the  former.  He  attributed 
all  his  present  discontent  to  the  trifling 
episode  of  the  dress-coat,  which,  he  thought, 
had  somehow  untuned  him  for  the  even- 
ing. He  would  have  entertained  a  perfect 
contempt  for  himself  if  he  had  been 
forced  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  so  far 
from  being  that  unselfish  and  fatherly  in- 
dividual which  he  had  fondly  imagined 
himself  to  be,  he  was,  on  the  contrary, 
at  the  present  moment  in  a  rage  of  jeaJ- 
ousy.  Every  one  who  touched  Tita  or 
whispered  a  flattering  platitude  in  her  ear 
became,  that  very  instant,  his  natural  ene- 
my, and  he  began,  in  a  dim  and  general 
fashion,  to  cherish  murderous  designs  against 
him.  These  sleek,  well-tailored  young  gen- 
tlemen with  well-bred  smiles  and  well- 
trained  mustaches  became  positively  odious 
to  him,  and  he  would  have  liked,  on  philan- 
thropic grounds,  to  exterminate  the  whole 
species.  What  empty  and  meaningless  lives 
they  must  lead !  and  what  vapid  thoughts 
must  move  within  their  well-trimmed  crani- 
ums !  Surely  Tita  was  worthy  of  some- 
thing better  than  this  shallow  and  frivolous 
fate.  Why  did  Miss  Dimpleton,  who  had 
herself  so  many  nobler  interests,  exert  her- 
self to  make  Tita  value  the  things  which 
she  herself  professed  to  despise  ?  To  be 
sure,  he  had  himself  given  his  consent  to 
have  her  introduced  to  society,  and  as  this 
was  society,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  no 
cause  for  complaint 


While  making  these  lugubrious  reflec- 
tions, Bodill  had  been  seated  in  a  comer 
of  the  billiard-room,  smoking  and  listening 
to  the  intermittent  and  fragmentary  remarks 
of  the  players.  When  he  had  finished  his 
cigar,  his  uneasy  curiosity  about  Tita 
prompted  him  to  descend  once  more  to  the 
first  floor,  whence  a  subdued  hum  of  music 
rose,  and  burst  into  sudden  distinctness 
whenever  the  door  was  opened.  He  had 
just  reached  the  first  landing  of  the  stairs 
when  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
sound  of  two  voices  talking  earnestly  to- 
gether, and,  looking  down,  he  saw  Tita  and 
Mr.  Dibble,  engaged  in  a  hushed  but  ex- 
cited conversation. 

"  I  tell  you,  it  is  impossible,  Mr.  Dibble," 
Tita  was  saying.  "  We  are  not  at  all  suited 
for  each  other;  and  then  I  don't  love  you  at 
all ;  so,  of  course,  it  is  out  of  the  question." 

"  But  I  love  you  enough  to  make  up  for 
it,"  persisted  Mr.  Dibble.  "  If  you  will 
only  marry  me,  I  am  willing  to  take  my 
chances  afterward." 

Quintus,  who  had  made  his  shoes  creak 
loudly  at  every  step  he  took,  now  inter- 
rupted the  interview  and  passed  down  the 
stairs.  Tita  looked  up,  a  little  startled,  but, 
seeing  who  it  was,  she  jumped  up  and 
seized  his  arm  with  something  of  her  old 
vehemence. 

"  Oh,  Quint,"  she  said,  gazing  affection- 
ately up  into  his  eyes, "  how  glad  I  am  that 
I  have  found  you !  Dear  Quint,  there  is 
no  one  like  you." 

In  her  joy  at  having  escaped  from  Mr. 
Dibble's  embarrassing  importunities,  she  felt 
an  irrational  impulse  to  embrace  Quintus,  as 
something  dear  and  familiar  amid  all  the 
perplexing  novelties  which  surrounded  her. 
In  his  felicity  at  having  her  near  him,  he 
quite  forgot  to  answer,  and  before  they 
reached  the  ground  floor  they  were  joined 
by  Miss  Dimpleton,  who  was  making  a  vis- 
ible effort  to  be  amiable.  Tita,  to  whom 
Quintus's  silence  appeared  enigmatical,  sup- 
posed that  he  intended  to  repel  her,  and 
ascribed  his  changed  conduct  toward  her 
to  the  increased  frequency,  of  late,  of  the 
Homeric  lucubrations.  Therefore,jj^ith  the 
impulsiveness  which  characterized^  all  her 
actions,  she  let  go  his  arm,  made  him  a 
sweeping  bow,  and  accepted  the  escort  of  a 
downy-bearded  young  gentleman,  who,  with 
a  card  in  his  hand,  stood  expecting  her. 
Quintus  opened  his  eyes  wide  in  astot\isA\- 
ment,  and  thetv  VooV^d  o^^xoxCvcv^^  ^x  \v\^ 
hostess,  as  \{  \\e  \\o^td  \\i^x  ^^  >wo\iA  ^^«. 
him  an  exp\aiia.doxi« 
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"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  child  ?  " 
be  asked,  finally. 

"  Tita  has  grown  very  capricious  of  late," 
answered  Miss  Jessie,  "  The  homage  and 
incessant  flatteries  of  her  many  admirers 
have  turned  her  head." 

"  Poor  httle  girl !  "  said  Bodill,  compas- 
sionately. "  She  has  not  learned  yet  how 
little  those  things  are  worth," 

"  I  have endeavored    to  teach  her," 

Miss  Dimpleton  was  about  to  say,  but  then 
she  remembered  that  that  was  not  strictly 
true,  and  she  dexterously  turned  the  half- 
uttered  phrase  and  said : 

"I  have  frequently  regretted  her  suscep- 
tibility to  flattery," 

To  her  surprise,  Mr.  Bodill,  instead  of 
looking  shocked,  gave  a  low  laugh  as  he  said : 

"  To  think  of  little  Tita  being  courted 
and  wooed,  distributing  judicious  snubs  and 
listening  to  tender  nonsense.  It  is  very 
amusing." 

Mr.  Bodill  certainly  was  a  very  puzzling 
character,  thought  Miss  Jessie,  and  he 
thought  so  himself,  too,  as  he  remembered 
how,  only  a  moment  aRO,  he  had  been  de- 
voured with  jealousy  of  Tita's  adorers,  and 
had  been  well-nigh  ready  to  join  their  ranks 
himself.  But  the  note  of  censure  in  Miss 
Dinnpleton's  voice  had  aroused  all  his  old 
paternal  tenderness,  and  made  Tita  again 
seem  the  child  that  needed  his  protection. 


It  was  toward  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  last  indefatigable  dancers 
ceased  to  whirl  in  a  ring,  when  the  ladies 
ceased  to  wind  through  the  fascinating  fig- 
ures of  the  German,  and  the  musicians 
ceased  to  perspire  over  their  violoncello, 
harp,  and  viohns.  The  striped  awning, 
constructed  for  the  protection  of  delicate 
toilets,  proved  very  useful  to  the  departing 
guests,  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
drenched  on  their  way  to  their  carriages. 
For  a  south-west  wind,  accompanied  with 
rain  and  sleet,  had  sprung  up  during  the 
early  part  of  the  night,  and  was  now  whirl- 
ing up  the  avenue,  lashing  the  window- 
panes  and  pulling  vigorously  at  the  few 
exposed  shutters. 

Tita,  quite  exhausted  with  excitement 
and  the  mcessant  motion,  had  just  retired 
to  her  room,  where  her  maid  was  engaged 
in  taking  down  and  comb\i\%  out.  \\m  hair, 
.  when  Miss  Dimplelon  eTit«ed,\\a.v"\iv%feia.' 
announced  her  intenuon  «\1ih  a.  VaocJt. 


"  Margaret,"  she 
us  for  a  few  momei 

She  seated  hersel 
ateness  in  a  pink 
seemed  created  for 
her  slippers  (whicl 
walking),  and,  as  a 
wander  about  thi 
apartment. 

"  Tita,"  she  said 
over  the  delicious  r 
me  now,  honestly, 
intention  of  retumi 
of  life." 

Tita,  who  was  ap 
entangling  the  hea 
of  the  night,  had  ] 
meshes  of  her  hair, 
glance,  and  was  for 
an  answer. 

"  I  have  a  very  [ 
ing,"  continued  Ml; 
on  with  indifferenct 
and  almost  contem 
chance  which  pres 
for  your  future,  anc 
position  in  society.' 

"  Mr.  Dibble  ha 
dant  of  you,  I  pt 
with  a  hair-pin  in 
great  golden  wave 
shoulder. 

"  It  matters  littl 
a  confidant  of  m 
sharply.  "  The  qu 
mean  by  such  unac 

"  My  year  will 
inspecting  with  mu 
yellow  lock  whicb 
mysterious  pecultai 
initiated,  "and,  if ; 
willing  to  take  m; 
But  I  will  not  subn' 
yellow  lock  was  1 
"  from  any  one  in  1 
husband,  as  that  is 
concerns  no  one  bi 
unate  man  who  i 

"It  was  not  my 
swered  Miss  Dimpl 
very  ungenerous  ii 
such  a  sordid  moti 
plied.  I  need  hat 
shall  be  glad  to  k< 
you  are  wilUng  to 
offer  my  advice  in  tl 
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age,  and  imagine  that  my  own  knowledge 
of  the  world  might  be  of  some  use  to 
you." 

Poor  soft-hearted  Tita  felt  immediately 
remorseful.  She  had  been  ungenerous; 
but  it  was  only  because  she  was  so  horribly 
tired  that  she  could  not  think  one  rational, 
far  less  a  generous,  thought.  If  Miss  Jessie 
would  only  forgive  her,  she  would  listen 
calmly  and  collectedly  to  all  the  matri- 
monial suggestions  she  might  have  to  offer, 
although  she  would  not  promise  beforehand 
that  she  would  act  on  all  of  them. 

"  But  husbands  are  such  peculiar  creatures, 
you  know,"  she  said,  trying  to  coax  her 
companion  out  of  her  severe  mood.  "  I 
never  could  imagine  what  I  should  do  with 
one.  I  don't  dislike  Mr.  Dibble  now,  but  if 
I  couldn't  escape  from  his  society  at  pleasure, 
I  know  I  should  not  be  able  to  endure  him." 

"Tita,  you  are  incorrigible,"  said  Miss 
Jessie,  relaxing  a  little  from  her  rigid  gravity. 
"What  is  ever  to  become  of  you,  if  you  per- 
sist in  taking  a  humorous  view  of  every  man 
that  approaches  you  ?  " 

"  But,  to  be  honest,  now,  don't  you  think 
yourself  that  men  are  ridiculous,  always,  of 
course,  excepting  Quint  ?  " 

The  question  was  asked  with  such  evi- 
dent sincerity  that  it  certainly  deserved  a 
sincere  answer ;  but  Miss  Jessie,  for  reasons 
sufficient  to  herself,  could  not  very  well  ex- 
press her  cordial  agreement  with  Tita's  senti- 
ments, and  as  she  was  strictly  conscientious 
when  a  direct  question  of  right  and  wrong 
was  at  issue,  she  resorted  to  her  inconven- 
ient habit  of  silence.  Tita  felt  once  more 
rebuffed,  and  resumed  her  occupation  with 
her  hair. 

"  What  I  came  to  ask  you,"  began  Miss 
Dimpleton,  after  having  gazed  for  a  while 
into  the  fire  in  the  grate,  "  is  whether  your 
refusal  of  Mr.  Dibble  is  really  final.  As 
you  know,  he  is  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
of  irreproachable  character.  He  would  treat 
you  well,  supply  lavislily  all  your  wants, 
and  undoubtedly  make  you  as  happy  as 
women  have  any  right  to  aspire  to  be." 

Tita  looked  absently  at  the  reflection  of 
her  beautiful  self  in  the  glass,  then  flung 
herself  back  in  the  chair  and  contemplated 
the  fi-escoed  Cupids  in  the  ceiling. 

"  I  am  so  tired,  so  very  tired,"  she  sighed. 
"  Why  do  you  insist  upon  tormenting  me  at 
this  unearthly  hour  ?  " 

"Then  I  am  to  imderstand  that  you 
have  not  made  up  your  mind  definitely  ?  " 

"  No,  you  are  not  to  understand  that.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  once  for  all.     You 


look  upon  marriage  from  a  different  point 
of  view  from  what  I  do.  Quint  says  that 
marriage  is  intended  to  bind  two  people 
more  closely  together  who  love  each  other 
dearly.  But  I  do  not  love  Mr.  Dibble,  and 
I  never  shall  love  him." 

"  Mr.  Bodill  is  an  impractical  enthusiast, 
whose  advice  in  such  a  matter  it  would  be    ' 
very  unsafe  to  follow." 

Tita  sprang  up  as  if  something  had  stung 
her.  The  least  implication  of  disrespect  to 
Quintus  always  roused  her  as  nothing  else. 

"  No,"  she  cried,  "  Quint  is  not  an  im- 
practical enthusiast;  and  his  advice  is 
always  good  and  noble  as  he  is  himself." 

On  Miss  Jessie  this  violent  partisanship 
for  Bodill  had  at  this  moment  a  very  irritat- 
ing effect.  It  proved  to  her  that  all  her 
labor  had  been  in  vain.  And  was  she,  who 
had  been  accustomed  nearly  from  her 
cradle  to  rule,  who  felt  herself  the  intellect- 
ual equal  of  the  first  men  in  the  city,  was 
she  to  be  thwarted  in  her  carefully  laid  plans 
by  the  caprices  of  this  insignificant  doll  of  a 
girl  ?  Her  first  hne  of  tactics  had  failed, 
but  she  had  another  in  reserve. 

"  Have  you  ever  reflected,  Tita,"  she 
said,  after  another  long  pause,  "  upon  your 
position  as  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Bodill's  house  ? 
You  are  no  longer  a  child,  but  a  grown- 
up woman,  and  as  such  you  can  hardly, 
for  your  own  sake,  contmue  to  live  on 
such  familiar  terms  with  a  young  bachelor 
of  thirty-one  or  two.  He  is  not  your  father 
nor  your  brother,  and  the  world  will  natu- 
rally ask,  What  is  your  relation  to  him? 
And,  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  his, 
you  must  heed  what  the  world  says." 

A  sweetly  perplexed  look  had  settled 
upon  Tita's  features  as  Miss  Dimpleton 
commenced  this  speech,  but  gradually  she 
grew  pale,  and  suddenly  grasped  at  the 
back  of  the  chair  for  support. 

"  I  don't  understand — what  you  mean," 
she  gasped,  and  in  the  next  instant  looked 
as  if  a  scarlet  veil  had  been  flung  over  her 
face. 

"  I  mean,"  Miss  Jessie  went  on,  pitilessly, 
"  that  your  remaining  with  Mr.  Bodill   or 
returning  to  him  is  an  impossibility.     You 
may  not  have  been  aware  what  an  amount 
of  trouble  you  already  have  caused  him. 
When  he  was  discharged,  or,  if  you  choose, 
was  forced  to  resign   his  position  in  my 
father's  firm,  it  was  on  your  account.    We 
had  been  told  that  you  were  his  daii^t<^'c.^ 
and  as  he  had  vtvforrci^^  tcv^  ^-axV^  ^^&TkRX 
married  and  xvevet  Yv^A.  \ieeci^  xk^  Sa&ci». 
naturaWy  looV  otttn'se.     '^V^  ^\\»3aX\Q».  va^ 
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now  no  better.  In  fact,  it  is  worse.  Who 
knows  who  you  are  ?  You  do  not  know 
yourself  wlio  was  your  father,  and  still  you 
royally  reject  one  of  the  best  matches  in 
New  York.     You  think " 

Miss  Jessie  had  wrought  herself  into  a 
frenzy  of  eloquence;  she  hardly  meant  to 
be  as  cruel  as  slie  was,  but  she  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  out  her  last  reserves  and  to 
use  her  heaviest  artillery.  But  while  she 
was  yet  in  the  midst  of  her  tirade,  some- 
thing half  a  sob  and  half  a  stifled  groan 
burst  from  Tita's  bosom,  and  flinging  her 
arms  above  her  head,  she  rushed  toward 
the  door  and  was  gone.  Miss  Dimpleton, 
eager  to  finish  her  arraignment,  leaned  back 
in  her  chair,  expecting  that  she  would 
presently  return ;  but  a  minute  or  more 
passed,  and  a  current  of  cold  air  swept  up 
through  the  halls  and  shook  the  doors. 
The  windows,  too,  rattled  sympathetically, 
and  the  pictures  moved  on  the  wall.  Just 
then  the  wirid  drove  the  rain  against  the 
large  panes  with  a  sound  as  of  a  handful  of 
pebbles;  Miss  Dimpleton  shivered.  More 
minutes  passed  ;  the  bronze  clock  sounded 
four  distinct,  melodious  strokes.  Miss  Dim- 
pleton rose  and  rang  for  the  maid. 

"  How  cold  it  is,"  she  said.  "  Is  any- 
thing the  matter  with  the  furnace  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  the  maid,  "  but  the 
front  door  was  open.     I  just  closed  it." 

Then  the  truth  flashed  upon  her;  she 
heard  for  a  moment  only  the  blood  pulsing 
in  her  ears,  and  that  vague  oppression  which 
follows  the  first  consciousness  of  a  calamity 
stole  over  her. 

"  Call  father  quickly,"  she  said,  as  soon 
as  she  couid  catch  her  breath,  "and  order 
the  horses." 


TiTA  had  acted  under  an  impulse  too 
strong  10  admit  of  reflection.  She  felt  out- 
raged and  insulted  by  the  suspicion  cast 
upon  her  birth,  and  still  more  by  the  cruel 
insinuation  which,  in  her  innocence,  had 
never  once  occurred  to  her.  She  had  al- 
ways been  with  Quintus,  and  it  was  proper 
and  natural  that  she  should  be  with  no 
one  but  Quintus.  Heedless  of  her  atlire, 
she  had  hastened  down  the  stairs  and  out 
through  the  door,  desiring  only  to  hide 
herself,  to  escape  humiliation,  to  get  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  Miss  Dimpleton,  who 
could  think  such  base  ihoug^vts  iTvi  TOft\ct. 
deep  wounds  so  pm\ess\^.  S\\e  \\ai  tvoxXtm^ciI'  _.  . 
even  remembered  the  ia,m,  tioT  ^^a.'i  s'wi  \  \iwet  x'm.  *-«wx 
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suggested.  She  remembered  what  he  had 
taught  lier,  year  after  year,  through  the 
long  winter  nights,  and  she  yearned  with 
all  her  soul  to  throw  herself  upon  his  neck 
and  weep  repentant  tears  upon  his  bosom. 
The  temptation  to  go  back  to  her  recent 
life  was  gone;  and  turning  her  face  reso- 
lutely away  from  the  house,  she  gathered 
her  strength  and  trudged  on.  Farther 
down  the  avenue  she  found  an  empty  cab, 
and  ordered  the  driver  to  take  her  at  once 
to  Jersey  City. 

About  this  time  Miss  Dimpleton  and  her 
father  were  also  driving  through  the  storm 
and  the  darkness,  and,  after  a  vain  search, 
went  to  police  head-quarters  and  gave  no- 
tice of  Tita*s  disappearance. 

On  his  return  home  from  the  Dimpleton 
party,  Quintus  had  found  a  fire  drowsing  in 
the  fire-place  in  his  study,  and,  thinking 
that  it  was  a  pity  to  have  it  waste  its  genial 
warmth,  he  had  seated  himself  in  his  accus- 
tomed chair  and  taken  down  a  volume  of 
Emerson  containing  the  essay  on  Fate. 
This  Olympic  meditation  had  never  yet 
failed  to  inspire  him  with  a  sense  of  serene 
superiority  to  all  the  petty  annoyances  of 
life,  which  not  even  a  transcendental  philos- 
opher can  escape.  From  the  upper  ether 
of  his  Emersonian  mood,  where  the  large 
expanses  of  time  and  space  spread  out 
gloriously  around  him,  he  could  view  even 
his  love  for  Tita  as  an  affair  of  small  mo- 
ment, which  would  not  perceptibly  affect 
the  destiny  of  the  race,  and  which  in  a 
hundred  years  would  presumably  be  for- 
gotten, 'rhe  agitation  of  the  ball  was  still 
tingling  in  his  nerves,  detached  bits  of 
Strauss  waltzes  were  humming  in  his  brain, 
and  the  pang  of  jealousy  was  yet  nesding, 
like  a  dull  pain,  somewhere  about  his  heart- 
roots.  But  the  mighty  thoughts  of  the  sage, 
like  solemn  organ-tones,  marched  through 
the  sounding  eternities,  on  either  hand,  and 
lifted  him  with  their  strong  upward  impulse. 
The  small  emotions  were  soothed  into  a 
troubled  calm,  and  life  seemed  once  more 
dignified  and  noble. 

While  Bodill  was  thus  holding  discourse 
with  the  universe,  he  seemed  distinctly  to 
hear  some  one  calling  his  name  ;  but,  as  he 
was  frequently  subject  to  this  illusion,  and 
sometimes  had  started  up  to  answer  when 
no  one  was  near,  he  only  turned  about  in 
his  chair  and  smiled  at  the  vividness  of  his 
imagination. 

" if  limitation  is  power  that  shall  be," 

he  went  on  reading,  "  if  calamities,  opposi- 
tions, and  weights  are  means  and  wings " 


But  surely  that  was  the  sound  of  a  voice 
in  distress,  and  the  voice  was  familiar.  His 
blood  ran  cold  with  terror,  as  he  rushed  to 
the  window  and  strove  to  raise  it.  His 
strength  had  almost  deserted  him.  With  a 
second  effort,  however,  he  succeeded.  The 
blinding  sleet  beat  against  his  face,  and  a 
gust  of  wind  swept  in  and  whirled  the 
sparks  and  ashes  of  the  fire  about  the  room. 
Under  the  lamp-post  he  discerned  dimly 
a  woman,  who  was  gazing  up  toward  his 
window. 

"  Oh,  Quint,  Quint !  "  she  cried,  "  open 
the  door  quickly  !     It  is  I — Tita." 

Her  voice  broke  in  the  last  words  with  a 
])itiful  hoarseness  which  cut  him  to  the 
heart.  In  an  instant  he  was  down  the 
stairs,  had  torn  the  front  door  open,  and 
clasped  the  trembling  form  in  his  embrace. 
Her  bare  amis  felt  like  ice  as  they  clung 
about  his  neck,  and  the  congealed  sleet 
hung  unmelted  in  her  hair.  She  made  no 
attempt  to  speak,  but  lay  listless  in  his 
arms,  as  he  bore  her  up  the  creaking  stairs 
and  entered  the  old,  well-known  study. 
But,  as  he  placed  her  upon  the  lounge  and 
pushed  it  up  before  the  fire,  she  drew  his 
head  close  down  to  her  mouth,  and  whis- 
pered : 

"  I  will  never  leave  you  again.  Quint — 
never." 

"  No,  my  darling,"  he  answered,  ferventiy, 
"  never." 


XVII. 

Tita  lay  ill  for  a  long,  long  time,  and 
her  life  was  often  despaired  of.  It  was  not 
until  the  spring  was  well  advanced  that  the 
color  began  to  retiun  to  her  cheeks  ;  then  the 
old  merry  sparkle  was  again  kindled  in  her 
eyes,  though  at  first  feebly  and  pathetically 
flickering,  and  the  old  hearty  ring  sometimes 
stole  into  her  laughter.  At  the  least  such 
sign  of  reviving  strength.  Quint's  face  would 
beam  as  he  sat  drawing  meditative  little 
puflfe  from  the  glowing  depths  of  the 
Eastern  Question.  It  was  one  evening 
while  they  were  thus  seated  together  before 
the  fire,  she  occupied  with  some  feminine 
handiwork,  and  he  reading  aloud  from 
Browning,  that  an  incident  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  both  occurred.  The  poem  which 
was  engaging  Quintus*s  attention,  and  which 
he  stopped  every  now  and  then  to  dvsoisa 
with  Tita,  was  appiov^^LXsX^  ^xsJCvvNe,^  '-''  ^^ 
the  Fireside,"  at\d  \v\  *\\.  >n^s.  ^  ^\asa;aw  N*>civOa. 
moved  lurai  deepVy  \ 
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"  Oh,  I  most  feel  yoar  brain  prompt  mine, 
Yoar  heart  anticipate  my  heart. 
Yon  must  be  jast  before,  in  fine, 
See  and  make  me  see,  for  your  part. 
New  depths  of  the  Divine." 

"  Now,  that  is  my  idea  of  what  a  marriage 
should  be,"  said  Quint,  putting  the  book, 
face  downward,  on  his  knee. 

"It  is  very  beautiful,"  remarked  Tita, 
without  looking  up. 

"  But  there  is  only  one  heart,"  he  went 


on,  quite  naturally,  **  which  could  anticipate 
mine,  and  one  sweet  face  which  is  to  me  a 
daily  revelation  of  the  Divine." 

"  I  can't  imagine  what  face  that  can  be,** 
observed  Tita,  looking  up  with  roguish,  tear- 
filled  eyes. 

"  But  I  can,"  cried  Quint,  taking  the 
face  in  question  between  his  pakns,  and 
gazing  ardently  at  it.  "  Tita,  dear,  why 
should  we  hesitate  to  take  the  step  whicb 
will  prevent  our  ever  being  parted  again  P*^ 

Tita  smiled.    She  could  not  see  why. 


THE  BND. 
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"  But  what  would   ever  become  of  us 

if "  began  Miss  Asia  Demonde,  with 

an  excitement  that  ran  a  majestic  thrill 
through  the  lavender  plume  in  her  hair. 

For  a  rare  thing  with  Miss  Asia,  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  dropped,  but 
only  to  rise  again  and  exhale  through  the 
quick  mist  of  solicitude  gathering  in  her 
eyes.  It  was  just  as  well  understood,  how- 
ever, in  one  form  as  another,  for  to  know 
Miss  Asia  was  to  recognize  three  short 
words  as  the  power  behind  the  throne. 
"  Prove  all  things  "  had  stood  as  first  coun- 
selor since  the  memory  of  her  earliest 
friend,  and  "  what  would  ever  become  of 
us  if  they  shouldn't  prove  to  be  safe,"  was 
the  sentence  just  finished  by  her  eyes. 

A  low,  sweet  laugh  answered  from  the 
reclining-chair  on  which  the  eyes  were 
bent,  but  the  lavender  plume  only  shook 
with  a  more  serious  quiver  than  before,  and 
its  wearer  turned  for  a  second  reading  of 
the  letter  in  her  hand.     It  read  : 

"King  will  never  be  herself  again  until  she  is 
thoroughly  surprised.  There  is  just  one  medicine 
for  people  who  are  no  longer  sick  but  wont  get 
well,  and  that  is,  an  entirely  new  set  of  sensa- 
tions. If  you  will  let  her  go  with  us  in  June, 
we'll  promise  to  bring  bock  soul,  brain,  eyes,  and 
cheeks  alive  with  the  old-time  glow.  The  steam- 
ers arc  new,  and  starting  direct  from  here, — the 
first  trip  to  be  made  this  week, — they  will  run  the 
excursion  two  or  three  times,  and  then  be  trans- 
ferred. Think  of  touching  at  every  port  we've 
ever  dreamed  of  on  that  blue  old  sea!  And  oh, 
ye  isles  of  Greece  !  Ye  figs  of  Smyrna  and  ye 
Syrian  shores!  Phil. 

"  P.  .S.  We  can  have  a  chance  at  the  Nile  if 
we  wish." 

Miss    Asia  laid    dowtv    l\\ft  \^XXei\  \>^^ 


mind  was  made  up.  Very  suddenly,  it 
might  seem;  but  there  really  had  been  no 
need  of  the  second  reading,  except  to 
cover  a  little  gain  of  time.  The  tinge  of 
vanished  color  that  had  swept  back  inta 
King's  cheeks  at  the  first  one  had  dedded 
it.  She  must  go.  New  sensations  were 
evidently  the  thing,  and  where  was  even 
one  such  remedy  to  be  found  at  home? 

Miss  Asia  gave  a  swift  glance  around  the 
room.  She  was  not  fond  of  new  sensa- 
tions for  her  own  part,  and  the  only  one  she 
had  ever  really  welcomed  had  been  King 
herself  Otherwise  everything  under  the 
stately  roof  stood  very  much  as  it  had  on 
the  day  when  her  eldest  brother  had  been 
christened  Europe,  to  be  followed  in  the 
same  ceremonial  the  next  year  by  Miss 
Asia  herself,  Africa  and  Americus  Vespucius 
in  time  completing  the  list, — a  method  of 
family  quartering  original  with  the  branch. 
There  were  the  same  old  mirrors  with  gih 
balls  up  and  down  the  sides,  the  same 
carved  balusters  with  the  tall  clock  chiming 
half-way  up;  the  same  stem,  high-backed 
chairs,  and  the  same  low  cross-beams  nm-- 
ning  overhead.  King  had  carved  German 
mottoes  in  the  beams,  and  dropped  dashes 
of  color  here  and  there,  dainty  vases  and 
a  work-basket  with  a  thimble  no  bigger 
than  a  bee;  but  the  very  front  door  stood 
ajar  on  the  old  stone  porch  just  as  it 
had  twenty  years  before,  when  Vespucius 
stepped  in  with  a  tiny  bundle  in  his  arms. 

"  Will  you  take  her  ?  "  he  said.    « Her 
mother  is  gone." 

Miss  Asia  devoured  him  with  her  tyts, 
zssd  then  opened  her  arms  with  a  low  ay. 
^  Qi\  TK^  ^^wcv'^    Q>V^  Ves  I    If  it  should 


pJume  was  not  even  noddVng  xiov,  axidYvet  \  w;)^^  ^\w^\a\ifcXx^\^ 
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Vespucius  gave  a  little  laugh.  That 
was  always  his  way,  whatever  circumstances 
might  be. 

"A  very  small  kingdom  for  Asia's  rule,"  he 
said,  and  King  had  been  her  name  ever  since. 
There  was  a  christening,  with  the  same  cere- 
monials as  long  ago,  but  no  one  ever  asked 
what  title  the  minister  had  bestowed. 

"  Only,"  said  Miss  Asia,  with  a  pang  of 
mingled  pity  and  alann,  '*  if  that  poor  young 
thing  Ves  married  shouldn't  really  prove  to 

be "  she  shrank  from  the  hard  word 

**  dead,"  but  Ves  was  so  peculiar,  and  he 
hadn't  said  just  where  she  had  gone.  To 
be  sure,  people  did  not  always  feel  quite  cer- 
tain of  that,  but  Miss  Asia  instantly  followed 
such  traces  as  remained,  and  the  result  dis- 
missed her  uneasiness,  and  left  only  pity  in 
the  pang.  King  was  hers,  and  had  been 
ever  since,  with  never  one  cloud  to  mar  the 
sunshine  of  the  reign,  until  that  strange 
sickness  came  in  a  year  ago.  The  sickness 
had  vanished  again,  a  long  time  now,  and 
yet,  as  the  letter  said.  King  wouldn't  get  well. 
Her  reclining-chair  stood  sometimes  in  the 
shelter  of  the  vine  on  the  old  stone-floored 
porch,  sometimes  under  the  crossbeams  she 
had  carved,  but  the  hands  that  had  always 
been  so  busy  drooped  listlessly  still,  and 
the  flush  the  letter  had  called  up  had  given 
Miss  Asia's  heart  a  jump,  it  was  so  long  since 
she  had  seen  any  color  in  King's  cheeks. 

But  those  steamers !  New  and  untried,  and 
never  yet  proved  to  be  safe !  There  was 
where  the  necessity  for  action  was  coming  in. 

''  I  must  see  about  that,"  said  Miss  Asia, 
and  drawing  a  sheet  of  paper  toward  her, 
she  ran  rapidly  across  the  page : 

**  Dear  Philomela  :  If  you  will  come  down  and 
stay  with  King,  I  will  try  the  new  line  this  week. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  ^o  all  the  way,  and  I  shall 
be  here  again  in  plenty  of  time. " 

"Ten  or  twelve  days  will  take  us  across," 
she  said,  as  she  shook  an  envelope  from  the 
pack  and  wrote  the  address.  "  I  can  find 
out  about  everything  in  that  time,  and 
they'll  soon  make  some  landing  where  they 
can  let  me  off." 

The  next  day  the  lavender  plume  was 
exchanged  for  one  of  a  golden  shade.  Miss 
Asia  had  always  worn  an  ostrich  plume  in 
her  hair  since  a  day,  indefinite  years  ago, 
when  she  happened  to  notice  that  style  as 
ordered  for  drawmg-rooms  at  St.  James. 

"  But  what  if  they  would  not  prove  to 
hold  well  in  their  place  ?  "  she  said. 

There  was  but  one  way  to  answer  the 
question,  and  Wss  Asia,  took  it  with  her 


usual  swiftness  of  dispatch,  and  fi'om  that 
hour  the  plume  had  seemed  to  mock  at  the 
changes  of  this  life.  There  was  the  same 
purple-black  tinge  in  Miss  Asia's  hair,  the 
same  Grecian  elegance  in  its  sweep,  and 
the  plume  drooped  over  all  with  no 
variation  beyond  a  substituted  shade  or 
color  according  to  the  day.  It  had 
been  lavender  most  of  tlie  time  since  King 
had  been  out  of  sorts,  for  reasons  perfectly 
settled  in  Miss  Asia's  own  mind,  and  King 
opened  her  brown  eyes  wide  at  the  sudden 
blaze  of  the  change. 

"  Yellow  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  Httle  start 
and  a  laugh. 

Miss  Asia  nodded.  King  must  know 
yellow  as  the  symbol  of  wisdom,  as  well  as 
she  did  herself. 

"  There  are  some  things  to  think  of  to- 
day," she  said.  "  Phil  will  be  coming  to- 
morrow, of  course,  and  the  steamer  is  ad- 
vertised for  the  next  afternoon." 

Miss  Asia's  thoughts  were  all  successfully 
taken,  and  so  was  her  state-room  for  the 
trip,  before  the  day  was  done ;  nothing  was 
forgotten,  and  she  crossed  the  stone  porch, 
when  the  time  came,  with  a  sense  that  the 
household  was  left  peacefully  in  train, 

"  I'll  be  back  very  soon,"  she  said,  over 
her  shoulder,  as  she  stepped  out  "I've 
asked  Europe  to  look  m  now  and  then, 
and  Africa,  you  know,  is  close  by." 

Miss  Asia  was  not  especially  fond  of  figs, 
and  neither  the  isles  of  Greece  nor  the 
Mediterranean  shore  could  tempt  her,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  delay.  For  the  first 
two  weeks  she  made  diligent  use  of  her 
time,  and  as  they  drew  to  a  close  the  yellow 
plume  gave  way  to  a  delicate  shade  of  blue; 
for  Miss  Asia  felt  that  she  had  most  satis- 
factorily arrived  at  the  truth. 

The  steamer  touched  at  its  first  port  the 
next  day,  and  Miss  Asia's  baggage  was  fore- 
most to  go  ashore.  It  was  only  a  little 
run  over  to  the  Channel  then,  and  in  ten 
days  more  she  stepped  through  the  quiver- 
ing vine-tapestry  at  her  own  door. 

Miss  Asia  possessed  eyes  that  were  starry 
gray  whenever  you  called  them  black,  and 
black  as  night  as  soon  as  confessed  to  be 
gray ;  but  no  one  would  have  ventured  to  say 
what  color  they  were  when  she  felt  herself 
squeezing  King  in  her  arms  once  more. 

"  The  first  time  she  ever  left  her  in  her 
life,"  Phil  was  saying  under  her  breath,  but 
Miss  Asia  had  put  King  away  again  with  a 
little  laugh. 

"  You  can  g^o^  gvtVs^  *\l  ^o>x\^^\    ^x.^&  '5^ 
right,"  she  sa\d. 
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And  the  shade  of  pink  that  flashed  into 
King's  cheeks  this  time  sent  her  hurrying 
out  of  the  room.  Slie  must  see  about 
King's  trunks,  at  once.  She  hoped  (he 
keys  would  prove  to  be  safe  In  their  locks. 

"Fourmonths!"  exclaimed  Phil,  when  the 
trunks  wcrepacked.  "  They'll  beonly  a  wink." 

"  Such  a  wink  as  tliose  dry  old  creatures 
ill  the  Pyramids  take  for  their  naps,"  thought 
Miss  Asia,  as  she  saw  the  party  off  and  came 
back  to  the  empty  rooms,  the  first  time  she 
had  sat  there  alone  in  twenty  years. 

But  the  Pyramids  themselves  began  lo 
look  small  compared  to  the  piling  up  of  the 
days  while  King  was  gone;  the  very  sum- 
mer seemed  to  have  turned  mummy,  and 
promise  never  to  pass  away.  But  its  dust 
scattered  at  last,  and  a  cool  aulumn  breeze 
rustled  the  last  letter  King  was  to  write, 
as  Miss  Asia  sat  holding  it  in  her  hand. 

"  To  think  that  the  Syren  and  we  are  to 
follow  in  two  days  I "  it  said.  "  I  hope  the 
vine-leaves  haven't  fallen  yet;  I  want  to  paint 
their  shadows  on  the  floor  of  the  porch." 
And  then  followed  a  postscript  from  Phil, 

"  You  woni  know  King's  cheeks  from 
the  October  maples  when  we  get  home," 
it  said.  "  They  have  put  our  Nile  trip 
entirely  out  of  sight.  Papa  says  there's 
not  one  of  us  who  needs  it,  and  he  can't 
give  another  day  to  such  stalwart  souls. 
'ITiursday,  you  know,  we're  to  come." 

But  what  if  that  Thursday  never  should 
happen  to  dawn!  The  elements  were  to 
melt  with  fervent  heat,  aud  the  heavens  to 
roll  together  as  a  scroll,  some  day;  Miss 
Asia's  faith  was  firm  as  a  rock  on  that  point, 
and  her  heart  stood  still  as  she  asked  what 
assurance  she  had  of  their  waiting  to  let 
hei  have  King  once  more.  But,  when  Wed- 
nesday nif;ht  came  at  last,  she  went  reso- 
lutely to  sleep. 

"  That  is  the  quickest  way  to  see  how  it 
will  prove,"  she  said,  and  not  even  a  dream 
had  disturbed  her  before  the  skies  were 
ruby  with  dawn,  and  a  carriage  rolled  into 
the  yard,  with  one  long  curl  fluttering  from 
tiie  window,  aUve  with  those  sparkling  glints 
the  sun  always  flashed  out  of  King's  hair. 

"And  so  you  are  quite  well?"  asked 
Miss  Asia,  holiiing  King  off  fur  a  look. 

"  Oh,  so  well !  The  old  house  can't  offer 
me  enough  to  do !  Just  four  o'clock,  you 
remember,  when  the  shadows  make  that 
picture  at  the  south  end,"  and  when  tiie 
hour  struck.  King  was  there  with  her  paint- 
box, fastening  them  to  vV\e  ^laf  old  floor. 

Pictures  of  all  sorts  l^^^cVene^  iboMX  fee 
house  as  the  autumn  wcnl  oT\,\ittV  VJ\t\ig^ 
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Phil,  as  she  slipped  in  from  the  porch  the 
next  evening,  leaving  a  manly  figure  just 
visible  in  the  moonlight,  a  tr^e  removed 
from  King's  chair. 

"  I  hope  he  wont  find  it  prove  unbeara- 
bly dull,"  answered  Miss  Asia,  with  a  peep 
through  the  sash,  and  drawing  Phil's  arm 
into  her  own,  she  went  out  to  make  sure 
that  the  Captain  was  entertained. 

A  masculine  visitor  was  a  strange  and 
rather  curious  innovation  under  Miss  Asia's 
roof,  and  aside  from  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Vespucius,  a  booted  step  was  rarely  heard 
in  her  halls, — never  in  the  upper  one  since 
King's  memory  could  record,  and  when  the 
Captain  had  said  good-night,  at  last,  and  his 
footsteps  had  died  away  in  his  room.  Miss 
Asia  sat  down  in  the  parlor  to  gather  her- 
self up.  The  state  of  things  was  so  entirely 
new,  and  perhaps  the  most  bewildering 
part  of  it  was  that  the  evening  had  been  so 
extraordinarily  pleasant  on  the  old  porch. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  how  it  would  be  ?  " 
asked  Phil  again,  after  a  while.  "  And  didn't 
I  say  he  was  handsome,  and  a  gentleman 
every  inch  ?  " 

Miss  Asia  did  not  reply.  The  plume 
wore  the  daintiest  peach-bloom  of  pink, 
to-night,  though  not  even  King  would  have 
ventured  to  ask  whether  it  hinted  a  maiden 
blush,  and  it  waved  just  perceptibly  as  she 
went  on  with  her  thoughts  aloud. 

**  We'll  take  him  a  drive  in  the  mommg, 
if  the  weather  proves  to  be  fine.  I  ordered 
a  carriage  at  ten  o' " 

The  "  clock  "  died  on  Miss  Asia's  tongue, 
and  the  peach -blossom  plume  shook  with  a 
sudden  start,  for  the  Captain's  door  had 
opened  softly  oa  its  hinges,  and  a  strange 
and  mysterious  double  thump  was  heard  in 
the  upper  hall. 

Miss  Asia  gazed  into  King's  face  without 
a  word.  Her  knowledge  of  what  ipen, 
under  given  circumstances,  were  likely  to 
do,  was  limited  to  a  degree ;  but  still,  what 
could  King  possibly  know  about  it  more 
than  herself? 

There  was  only  a  moment  given  to 
doubt,  however,  and  Miss  Asia  rose  with 
determination  fi-om  her  chair. 

"  Some  one  must  see  what  it  will  prove," 
^he  said,  and  disappeared  over  the  stairs, 
past  the  old  clock,  and  noiselessly  into  the 
hall  beyond.  Then  came  silence,  then 
returning  footsteps,  and  a  swift  rustle  of 
trailing  silk  as  she  swept  along  the  carved 
balusters,  dismay  to  its  utmost  depicted 
on  her  face. 

^  Girls ! "  she  exclaimed^  as  she  reached 


the  parlor  again,  "^  Aas  put  his  boots 
outside  of  his  door  to  be  blacked  I " 

King  stood  up  with  an  involuntary  htde 
gasp,  and  folded  her  hands  before  her  in  a 
gesture  of  mute  despair.  Simplicity  reigned 
in  the  ordering  of  Miss  Asia's  house,  and  the 
one  handmaiden  who  was  gathering  the 
dignity  of  years  in  its  service  had  been 
wrapped  in  repose  already  for  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

"  But  can't  she  do  them  in  the  morning  ?  " 
asked  Phil,  in  an  innocent  tone. 

^^  Boots /^^  exclaimed  Miss  Asia,  excitedly. 
**  I  don't  suppose  she  ever  saw  a  pair  off  m 
her  life." 

There  was  no  question  as  to  whether 
Miss  Asia's  eyes  were  black  this  time,  as 
they  looked  the  full  situation  into  King's 
brown  ones  without  a  word.  They  were 
flashing  Egyptian  rays. 

"There's  only  one  thing  to  be  done, 
then,"  answered  Phil,  quietly.  "  Come 
with  me,"  and  seizing  a  polished  family 
candlestick,  she  led  the  way. 

Not  a  step  of  the  staircase  creaked  as  they 
crept  to  the  fated  door.  The  boots  had  been 
no  delusion ;  they  stood  there  still.  Gazing 
made  them  none  the  less  real,  and  Miss  Asia 
gathered  her  skirts  back  a  little,  in  one  hand. 

"  I  believe  it's  the  very  pair  he  wore 
when  he  tramped  half  over  Corfu  to  get  a 
sago-palm  branch  for  King,"  whispered 
Phil.  "  Just  look  at  the  arch  of  that  instep, 
though  !  Now,  if  there  is  only  such  a  thing 
as  a  blacking-box  and  a  brush  in  the  house." 

"  Africa  left  some,  the  last  time  he  was 
here,"  answered  Miss  Asia,  in  the  same 
ghostly  tones.  "  I  had  them  wrapped  in 
several  papers  and  locked  away  in  a  chest." 

"Take  this  candlestick,  then,"  and 
thrusting  it  into  King's  hand,  Phil  slipped 
two  shapely  fingers  of  her  own  through  the 
straps,  lifled  the  boots,  and  bore  them  away 
with  a  sweep. 

"  Now,  where  is  that  chest  ?  "  she  asked, 
after  another  noiseless  gliding  over  the  stairs. 

Miss  Asia  produced  a  key,  and  before 
she  had  time  to  know  whether  she  dreamed, 
the  central  medallion  of  her  parlor  rug  was 
settled  as  the  point  d^appui, 

"  But  oh,"  began  King,  in  a  horrified 
whisper,  as  she  watched  Phil  drop  one 
faultless  arm  into  mysterious  leathery  depths, 
while  the  other  hand  seized  a  brush,  "  wait, 
do  wait  till  I  get  you  a  pair  of  gloves ! " 

"  Gloves,  to  take  a  bull  by  the  horns !  " 
laughed    Phil,    with     disdain.      "  ElV^or^- 
sleeves,   I  adrcv\X.,  ^^ewi  coxin^xivsojOo^  -^^^ 
destined  to  lYveYvoMt,* 
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A  few  light  passes  and  the  surface  was 
prepared,  and  the  brush  raised  with  a 
threatening  brandish  in  the  air.  There  was 
an  instant's  eagle  survey  of  "  points,"  and 
it  descended,  with  a  swoop,  upon  the  toe. 

"  This,'' — and  a  flood  of  emphatic  rubs 
brought  polish  glittering  back, — "  this  is  for 
what  he  did  at  the  first,  when  King  lay  so 
horribly  sick." 

Another  poise  of  the  brush,  another  hov- 
ering choice  in  Phil's  eyes,  and  another 
descent  that  seized  on  the  instep,  this  time, 
as  it  fell. 

"  This  is  for  what  he  did  for  her  in 
Venice,  and  around  Cape  Matapan!  "  And 
anotlier  resistless  whirl  brought  luster  gleam- 
ing from  the  point  of  attack. 

"  But  wait !  You  must  wait !  Give  me 
the  other  brush!  Do  you  think  I'll  let 
you  do  such  ridiculous  work  alone  ? " 

"  You !  His  invalid !  And  oh,  those 
roseate  polished  finger-tips ! " 

A  quick  flush  rose  to  King's  temples. 
She  had  her  little  French  box  of  tools  at4x 
ongUs,  it  is  true,  but  so  had  Phil  the  very 
same  thing  of  her  own.  "  As  if  it  were 
that/  "  and  in  another  instant  King  stood 
close  to  the  second  boot,  and  was  pushing 
the  frill  a  little  higher  on  her  arm. 

"  Well,  since  you're  determined,  just 
lay  on  the  color,  if  you  like,"  said  Phil,  as, 
for  one  stolen  respite  of  delay,  King's 
brown  eyes  ventured  a  tremulous  investiga- 
tion down  the  leg, "  but  the  rubs  are  mine — 
preempted,  if  that  is  the  word.  And  this  " 
— with  one  more  fierce  descent  upon  the 
heel — "  this  is  for  what  he  did  when  King 
wanted  to  taste  a  fresh  fig." 

"  You  shall  carry  them  upstairs,  if  you 
like,  when  they're  done,"  she  added,  with 
a  little  pause  for  breath ;  "  but  there's  time 
enough.  I've  got  Jaffa  and  those  other 
places  to  pay  for  yet." 

When  the  boots  stood  by  the  Captain's 
door  once  more,  flashing  back  every  ray  of 
the  candle  Miss  Asia  held,  she  glided  away 
to  her  room,  with  a  sense  that  life  brings 
strange  and  peculiar  emergencies  as  it  flies. 

"  And  what  if  he  shouldn't  prove  to  have 
been  really  asleep  through  it  all !  "  she  said. 

The  weather  left  no  room  for  a  wish, 
when  the  next  morning  dawned,  but  Miss 
Asia  forgot  even  its  splendor  in  wondering 
how  King  had  come  to  seem  so  much  more 
like  herself  again.  If  she  could  only  im- 
prove as  surprisingly  for  a  few  days  more — 
but  suddenly  there  was  a  little  cry  from  King. 

"  My  ring!  The  stone \ias  cei\.a.mVj  ^oiv^ 
out  of  my  ring  I" 


Miss  Asia  started  toward  her  in  alarm.  It 
was  a  grandmother  diamond,  too  precious 
for  any  other  hand  in  the  world  than  King's. 

A  search  in  full  force  began,  and  the 
eagle  eye  of  the  Captain  pierced  nooks  and 
comers  with  a  glance  that  left  no  escape; 
but  not  a  gleam,  not  a  prismatic  ray,  shot 
back,  and  King  began  to  entreat : 

"  Don't !  Don't  take  so  much  pains  for 
a  trifle ! "  but  the  Captain  only  bowed. 

"  I  have  always  envied  diamond-huot- 
ers,"  he  said,  "  but  h^re  /  "  and  then  there 
were  a  few  words  that  Miss  Asia  did  not 
quite  catch,  as  she  moved  away  for  another 
look  in  the  hall.  Something  about  the 
"  Indies,"  and  "  a  field  trodden  by  King's 
foot,"  but  Miss  Asia  could  not  stop  to  put 
sentences  together,  nor  even  to  consider 
diamonds  alone.  The  carriage  was  wait- 
ing, and  guests  must  not  be  pressed  upon 
by  family  affairs. 

"  It  must  be  in  the  house,  since  you  had 
it  last  night,"  she  said.  "  I  will  have  aD 
the  rooms  swept,  while  we  are  away." 

There  was  only  one  trouble  in  choosing 
the  drive,  and  that  was  the  fear  of  a  sdD 
more  delightful  one  being  left  out;  and  no 
shore  the  Syren  had  ever  touched  could 
ofler  a  more  enchanting  spot  for  a  lunch 
than  the  grove  where  Miss  Asia  at  last 
ordered  the  carriage  to  stop. 

"  But  this  isn't  precisely  the  point,  after 
all,"  she  said,  as  she  looked  about  her  with 
a  disturbed  expression  on  her  face.  "  King, 
I've  forgotten  which  way  the  path  runs  to 
the  glen.  Just  follow  and  see,  a  few  steps, 
if  you  please,  while  I  rest.'' 

The  few  steps  seemed  to  lengthen  into 
many,  however,  and  then  stretch  to  an  un- 
counted number  more,  and  still  there  was 
no  return,  and  Miss  Asia's  "rest"  roused 
into  uneasiness  at  last,  though  Phil  only 
looked  more  demure  and  contented,  as  the 
time  went  on. 

**  If  the  Captain  hadn't  gone  with  her,  I 
should  certainly  think  she  was  lost !  "  began 
Miss  Asia,  excitedly,  and  that  was  the  voy 
confession  King  had  to  make,  as,  just  at 
that  instant,  she  came  in  sight,  with  a  blush 
in  her  eye  that  even  the  bewitching  sweep 
of  her  hat  couldn't  manage  to  hide. 

"  So  very  careless  and  dull ! "  she  said 
"  But  we  know  all  about  it  now,  if  youTl 
just  let  us  lead  you  down." 

Miss  Asia's  eyes  happened  to  fall  on  the 
Captain's  face  as  he  helped  her  rise.    9ic 
certainly  never  had  seen  a  man  look  happier 
V  m  \\er  life,  but  there  was  a  sharp  little  pmch, 
\  ^\l  ^om^>ic\\v^>H«fc>cwaXx\^^         after  al 
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"  111  overtake  you  in  a  moment,  if  you'll 
allow  me,"  he  said.  '^  I  think  a  small 
pebble  must  have  worked  its  way  into  my 
boot,"  and  when  he  rejoined  them  the  pinch 
was  gone,  and  only  the  satisfactory  expres- 
sion remained.  "  I  found  it,"  he  said, 
quietly.     "  A  very  small,  sharp-sided  stone." 

The  remainder  of  the  week  slipped  de- 
lightfully away,  in  spite  of  the  most  minute 
sweeping  having  failed  in  the  problem  of 
the  grandmother  ring. 

'^  And  Asia  had  just  been  saying  I  must 
have  it  reset,"  said  King;  but  even  the 
diamond  was  forgotten  in  the  shock  of  the 
Captain's  preparing  to  take  his  leave. 

"  But  you'll  not  sail  without  coming  again 
for  a  day?  Why,  we're  all  invited  to  visit 
Africa  next  week ! "  Miss  Asia  said,  and, 
when  the  time  came,  the  Captain  presented 
himself  among  the  guests. 

Somehow,  Miss  Asia  could  not  really  get 
a  look  under  King's  eyelids  as  the  whole 
evening  went  on,  but,  even  without  it,  ap- 
pearances set  her  mind  altogether  at  rest. 
There  would  be  no  need  of  giving  her  up 
for  another  dreadful  four  months  away,  and 
the  only  regret  was  that  Phil  could  not  be 
there  to  see.  She  had  declared  that  imper- 
ative letters  called  her  home,  and  had  left 
them  that  very  day. 

It  was  a  family  party  of  very  respectable 
size,  and  a  few  outside  guests  swelled  the 
murmur  beyond  a  hum,  but  at  last  a  lull 
crept  in,  and  every  one  seemed  ready  to 
listen  to  what  some  one  else  might  say. 
The  filmy  dress  in  which  King  had  been 
flitting  about  had  vanished  for  half  an  hour, 
and  the  Captain  had  also  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared, but  that  would  hardly  account 
for  the  change.  It  was  rather  the  result  of 
life-long  family  ways,  which  had  always 
encouraged  a  dreamy  state  as  soon  as  the 
clock  struck  ten. 

"  A  spinster,  or  an  old  maid  ?  "  some  one 
was  asking,  at  last,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room. 

"  Is  there  any  distinctive  difference,  that 
you  know  of  ? "  asked  Europe,  turning 
around  in  his  chair. 

"  Certainly,"  Miss  Asia  replied,  with  a 
laugh  that  covered  a  little  yawn.  "  A  spin- 
ster is  a  woman  who  remains  single  from 
her  own    deliberate   choice,  while   an   old 

maid "  but  at  that  instant  Miss  Asia 

discovered  that  King  was  part  of  the  double 
shadow  promenading  the  lawn,  and  rose 
in  dismay.  Was  the  child  crazed,  to  be 
risking  all  her  improvement  in  ten-o'clock 
air  I     It  was  quite  time  to  go. 


But  when  the  sanctity  of  her  own  room 
was  reached,  there  was  a  knock,  and  King 
stepped  noiselessly  in,  with  something  glit- 
tering on  the  forefinger  of  her  left-hand. 

"  See,"  she  said,  with  her  eyelids  not  fully 
lifted  yet.  "  He  has  brought  me  a  new  set- 
ting for  my  stone.  He  found  it  the  day  we 
went  walking  in  the  glen." 

It  was  the  grandmother  brilliant — Miss 
Asia  knew  it  too  well  for  any  question  of 
that ;  but  a  discovery  before  which  the  rays 
of  the  diamond  paled  into  lead  was  bewil- 
dering her  heart  and  her  eyes. 

"  King ! "  she  cried,  with  a  slow,  sharp 
ring  of  terrible  pain ;  but  the  next  moment 
she  had  gathered  herself  up.  King's  hap- 
piness had  been  first  in  her  thoughts  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  no  agony  of  her  own 
should  come  in  the  way  of  it  now. 

"  My  darling !  "  she  said,  and  stooped  for 
one  long,  passionate  kiss ;  and  then,  in  an- 
other instant,  she  started  suddenly  back. 
"  But  what  would  ever  become  of  us  if 
he  shouldn't  prove  to  be  good?" 

What,  indeed  ?  There  lay  the  question, 
and  there  it  continued  to  lie  in  Miss  Asia's 
mind,  and  only  time  and  investigations, 
such  as  haste  would  never  allow,  could 
bring  a  reply. 

It  was  useless  for  King  to  plead ;  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life.  Miss  Asia  withstood 
her  like  a  rock. 

"  But,  Asia,  dear  Asia  !  Did  I  not  prove 
him,  in  all  those  four  long  months  ?  " 

But  Miss  Asia  only  shook  her  head ;  and 
the  Captain  met  with  no  better  success,  though 
coming  up  bravely,  after  each  new  repulse, 
to  the  charge,  and  daring  even  greater 
requests,  when  his  first  were  refused.  His 
ship  was  to  sail,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  for 
a  still  longer  trip.  If  Miss  Asia  would  let 
him  take  King,  he  would  never  ask  such  a 
grace  at  her  hands  again.  An  ocean  life 
was  by  no  means  essential  to  him;  they 
would  live,  for  the  future,  wherever  Miss 
Asia  pleased. 

But  entreaties  and  promises  met  with  the 
same  reply.  Her  treasure  was  hers,  to  be 
guarded  first  of  all.  She  could  never  in- 
trust it  to  any  man  whom  she  had  not  had 
time  to  prove. 

"  I'm  glad  to  have  seen  you  to-day,  how- 
ever," she  said,  after  fighting  the  battle  once 
more,  "  for  this  evening  you  would  not 
have  found  me  at  home.  Europe  wants  me 
to  meet  an  old  family  friend.  Only  elderly 
people  this  time,  so  King  will  not  ^q  \  b.>^ 
my  carriage  \s  oidei^^  lot  V^W^^sX.  ^\^^X*^ 
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as  the  two  sat  together  on  the  porch,  for 
the  clouds  lingering  after  a  shower  had  not 
drifted  away. 

"  I  really  must  go  inside  and  dress,"  said 
Miss  Asia,  rousing  herself  at  length. 

"  Make  the  most  of  your  resources,  then," 
laughed  King,  as  she  stepped  to  the  parlor 
mantel  for  a  tiny  Cyprian  cup.  *'  Here  is  tlie 
very  last  match  we  have  left  in  the  house ! " 

"  The  last !  Then  the  tw^o  boxes  I  ordered 
yesterday  cannot  have  come ! "  And  Miss 
Asia  took  the  match  quickly  in  her  hand, 
and  examined  the  head  with  a  critical  eye. 
"  What  would  ev^  become  of  us,  if  it  should 
not  prove  to  go  off?  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
swift  turn  upon  King. 

King  laughed  again,  but  the  next  instant 
she  caught  her  breath  in  dismay.  There 
was  a  scratch,  a  fizz,  and  a  quaver  of  yellow 
light ;  then  a  flicker,  and  a  burnt  little  stump 
in  Miss  Asia's  hand.  She  had  lighted  the 
match  to  prove  whether  it  was  good,  and  a 
puflf  from  the  open  window  had  blown  it  out ! 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then 
King  found  her  voice. 

"  What  will  become  of  us  now  ?  "  she 
asked,  not  daring  to  laugh  or  to  cry. 

It  was  too  dark  in  the  house  already  for 
any  dressing  to  be  done ;  the  boxes  Miss 
Asia  had  ordered  were  a  mile  away,  and  the 
road  lay  through  woods  romantic  enough 
for  a  drive,  but  too  shadowy  for  a  feminine 
foot  after  dusk.  And,  besides,  how  was  King 
to  be  left  alone  a  whole  evening,  in  the  dark  ? 

Miss  Asia  turned  the  stump  slowly  around 
in  her  hand,  and  looked  at  it  on  every 
side.  Then  she  dropped  it  into  an  em- 
broidered cup  that  hung  ready  for  such 
use.  A  sound  like  a  half- whispered  "Ridic- 
ulous ! "  came  from  her  lips,  but  she  turned, 
with  the  quietest  movement,  toward  the  door. 

"  We  will  sit  on  the  porch  again  till  the 
moon  comes  up,"  she  said.  "  After  that, 
we  can  move  through  the  house  very  well." 

The  clouds  drifted  lightly  away,  but  the 
night  settled  in  quite  as  fast,  and  Miss  Asia 
and  King  could  hardly  distinguish  each 
other's  forms  by  the  time  the  expected 
carriage  rolled  into  the  yard.  Miss  Asia 
rose  quietly  and  sent  it  away,  and  then 
came  back  to  her  seat,  but  neither  of  the 


two  seemed  just  then  in  a  talkative  mood 
King  drew  more  and  more  closely  into  the 
screen  of  the  vines— quite  out  of  sight  at 
last,  and  the  curve  of  Miss  Asia's  elegant 
shoulders  was  just  visible  where  she  sat, 
shadowy  and  dim.  Strangely  alike,  in  out- 
line of  head  and  shoulders.  Miss  Asia  and 
King  had  always  been  said  to  be,  and 
King  sat  dreamily  peering  out  at  her,  and 
thinking  about  it,  as  the  echo  of  the  retreat- 
ing carriage  died  away. 

Suddenly  a  firm,  quick  footstep  fell  on 
the  gravel-walk;  then  nearer,  then  on  the 
shadow-mat  King  had  sketched  on  the 
floor  of  the  porch.  It  hesitated  for  one  in- 
stant, as  if  searching  through  the  dark,  then 
came  closer,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  Miss  Asia  felt  the  touch  of  strong  lips 
left  reverently  just  above  her  eyes. 

"  My  darling !  You  are  right ! "  said  a 
low,  manly  voice  in  her  ear. 

New  sensations,  as  has  been  remarked, 
Miss  Asia  did  not  often  or  willingly  meet, 
but  this  one  brought  a  dozen  others  flash- 
ing in  its  train.  Her  tongue  held  to  the  roof 
of  her  mouth,  her  speech  failed,  and  a  tiny 
feeling  of  chill  crept  up  and  down  her  spine. 

"  My  King !  My  Queen  !  Do  not  trem- 
ble !  "  the  voice  went  on.  "  Surely  you  trust 
me,  even  though  another  may  not !  And  I 
cannot  blame  any  one  who  loves  you  so 
much,  for  that.  If  I  could  persuade  you 
to  be  mine  without  her  consent,  it  would 
be  the  first  base  or  dishonorable  action  of 
my  life.  I  have  never  put  a  stain  yet  on 
my  name  or  my  heart,  and  I  will  not  begin 
now!  She  has  loved  you  too  long  for  my 
love  to  prove  traitor  to  hers.  You  are 
right!  I  will  wait — I  will  go  and  leave 
you — but  oh,  my  darling,  speak  to  me  while 
you  may !  " 

Miss  Asia  commanded  her  soul  from  its 
depths,  and  unloosened  her  tongue  from  its 
hold. 

"  King,"  she  said,  "  you  can  go  if  yoa 
like !     It  is  all  right." 

The  Captain  drew  back  and  sprang  the 
full  width  of  the  porch,  but  Miss  Asia  only 
waved  him  toward  the  nook  where  King  sat. 

"  If  I  were  a  match-maker,"  she  said, 
quietly,  "  we  would  have  a  little  light" 
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From  my  youth,  bear-hunting  has  been  , 
me  a  fascinating  sport,  and,  after  an  expe-  : 
nee  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  all  kinds 

Southern  sports,  during  which  1  have 
dom  failed  to  spend  a  portion  of  the 
nter  camp-hunting  in  the  Mississippi  bot- 
n,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  relate  one 

ray  bear-hunts,  and  give  the  iiiexperi- 
ced  sportsman  some  idea  of  tlie  charac- 
istics  of  the  bear.  ' 

We  had  pitched  our  tent  on  the  banks  of  i 
jeautiful  sheet  of  water,  one  of  the  chain 

lakes  that  drains  the  swamps  of  Tunica 
mnty,  Mississippi,  when  the  Father  of 
aters  inundates  tlie  valleys.  Through 
»e  lakes  and  the  bayous  leading  from 
:m  the  annual  overflows  are  carried  ofif 
o  the  Coldwater,  1'aJlahatchie,  and  Sun-  I 
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flower  rivers,  thence   into  the  Yazoo,  and 
back  into  the  Mississippi. 

Besides  old  Hannibal,  a  negro  servant, 
there  were  only  four  of  us  in  camp.  One 
was  a  professional  hunter,  two  were  cot- 
ton-planters and  experienced  hunters — not 
simply  sportsmen  who  occasionally  spent  a 
day  of  recreation  in  quail-shooting  over  a 
brace  of  pointers,  but  hunters  who  had  smd- 
ied  wood-craft  until  it  seemed  like  instinct 
to  thread  their  way  through  the  wilderness 
by  day  or  night,  without  other  compass  than 
the  moss  on  the  north  side  of  the  trees. 

When  a  novice  in  wood-craft  joins  a  party 
of  old    hunters,  he   is    often   subjected    to 
many  a  practical  joke  ;  while,  at.  <.\\ft  ■i-s.-wve. 
time,  old  hunters  aie:  verj  ^wietQM.^  \tv  \kv- 
patting  mforma.t\on  01  m  TesoiVci^Vwa.  S.\a«s 
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danger.  On  this  occasion,  the  target  of 
our  jokes  was  James  Rogers,  a  fair-haired 
Northerner  from  "old  Long  Island's  sea- 
girt shore,"  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  a 
crack  shot  at  pigeons,  but  in  our  section 
almost  as  helpless  as  a  babe, — the  opposite, 
in  every  respect,  of  our  backwoods  hunter, 
whose  pen-portrait  I  will  endeavor  to  give. 
Living  by  hunting  and  trapping  from  boy- 
hood, an  uneducated  frontiersman,  he  was 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  hunter— clad  in  buck- 
skin hunting-shirt  agd  leggins,  with  an  otter- 
skin  cap  on  his  head  and  a  *coon-skin  pouch 
in  which  he  carried  his  ammunition  swung 
across  his  shoulders,  and  a  short  rifle  in  his 
hand ;  about  five  feet  ten  inches  tall,  round- 
bodied,  but  with  no  surplus  flesh,  and  with 
muscles  like  corded  steel.  His  hair  was 
steel  gray  and  inclined  to  curl  where  it  fell 
below  the  temples.  His  features  were  regu- 
lar, and  by  long  exposure  to  sun,  rain,  and 
miasma  were  wrinkled  and  bronzed ;  but, 
clear  and  brilliant  through  a  complexion 
like  a  tanned  alligator-skin,  sparkled  a  pair 
of  merry  blue  eyes  that  indicated  a  soul  as 
gay  and  free  as  the  wild  woods  he  loved  so 
well.  All  through  the  swamps  he  was 
known  as  "  Old  Asa,  the  bear-hunter."  The 
two  planters  were  Major  Duncan  and  my- 
self 

When  old  Asa  sounded  his  horn,  about 
twenty -five  dogs  of  all  descriptions  gathered 
around  him ;  like  their  master  they  were 
trained  hunters,  and  many  bore  the  marks 
of  Bruin's  claws.  If  you  should  ask  the 
pedigree  of  old  Beargrease  or  Bravo,  the 
two  most  noted  leaders  of  the  pack,  I  should 
be  compelled  to  admit  that  the  vilest  mon- 
grel strains  coursed  through  their  veins.  For 
there  is  no  certainty  in  breeding  them : 
often  the  most  "  or'nary  "-looking  cur  makes 
the  best  bear-dog.  On  my  annual  expe- 
ditions to  the  swamps,  I  was  accustomed 
to  buy,  borrow,  and  "  persuade  "  to  follow, 
every  specimen  of  the  canine  race  I  could 
pick  up;  and  if  out  of  a  dozen  I  secured 
one  who  "  took  to  bear,"  I  was  lucky. 

A  bear-pack  requires  dogs  of  various  sizes. 
A  few  rough-haired  terriers,  active  and  plucky, 
that  can  fight  close  to  Bruin's  nose  and 
dodge  under  the  cane  when  pursued  ;  some 
medium-sized  dogs  to  fight  on  all  sides,  and 
a  few  large,  active  curs  to  pinch  his  hind- 
quarters when  he  charges  in  front  or  crosses 
an  opening  in  the  woods.  Bear-dogs  must 
fight  close,  but  not  attempt  to  hold  a  bear; 
you  want  them  to  hang  on  but  not  to  hold 
fast.     A  well-trained  pacV  \\W\  or\^  ^€\l^ 


number  is  caught ;  then  they  boldly  charge 
to  the  rescue  of  their  comrade,  and  as  soon 
as  he  is  freed,  loose  their  holds  and  nm. 
Then  gathering  around  the  bear  again,  they 
worry  him  until  he  climbs  a  tree,  where  he 
falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter.  The  hunter 
never  cheers  his  pack  unless  he  is  in  trouble 
and  wants  their  assistance ;  then  good  bear- 
dogs  will  charge  regardless  of  danger. 

The  bear  usually  makes  his  bed  in  the 
most  impenetrable  canebrake.  He  cuts  and 
piles  up  heaps  of  cane  until  he  has  a  com- 
fortable spring  mattress.  He  is  very  fastidi- 
ous in*  his  taste,  and  will  not  remain  long 
in  a  wet  bed ;  so  after  every  spell  of  bad 
weather  he  changes  his  quarters.  In  diet 
he  has  a  wide,  almost  omnivorous  taste.  In 
the  summer  he  is  very  destructive  to  the 
farmer's  corn-fields,  showing  a  decided  relish 
for  green  com  or  roasting  ears,  or  fat  pig  or 
mutton  as  a  side  dish,  not  refusing  a  pump- 
kin by  way  of  dessert.  As  the  fall  season 
approaches,  he  climbs  after  the  wild  grape, 
the  succulent  muscadine,  the  acom,  and 
the  persimmon ;  and  leaves  his  sign  ever}- 
where  he  travels,  in  heaps  of  hulls  of  pecan 
and  scaljr-bark  hickory  nuts.  This  is  caUed 
the  lappmg  season,  as  he  ensconces  himself 
in  a  tree-lap  and  breaks  the  limbs  to  pieces, 
in  gathering  nuts  and  fruits.  He  is  also 
excessively  fond  of  honey,  and  is  utterly  re- 
gardless of  bee-stings  while  tearing  to  pieces 
a  nest  of  wild  bees  from  a  hollow  tree. 

Hunters  sometimes  entrap  him  by  plac- 
ing in  his  path  a  vessel  containing  whisk? 
made  very  sweet  with  honey.  Bruin  is 
easily  intoxicated,  and  very  human  in  his 
drunken  antics.  I  have  seen  him  killed 
by  negroes  while  lying  helpless  upon  his 
back  catching  at  the  clouds,  but  such 
slaughter  is  unsportsmanlike,  and  no  tnie 
hunter  would  resort  to  it. 

But  old  Asa  and  the  dogs  are  off  down 
the  lake-side,  and  we  follow  in  single  file. 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  hunter's  paradise. 
Flocks  of  mallard,  teal,  and  wild  duck,  cov- 
ering acres  of  surface,  are  floating  lazily 
upon  the  limpid  water;  on  the  other  side, a 
dozen  swans  are  gracefully  gliding  along.  A 
flock  of  ungainly  pelicans,  with  their  huge 
mandibles  scooping  after  minnows,  waddle 
about  the  opposite  shore.  The  \*ild  goose 
is  heard  overhead,  while  the  sentinel  of  the 
flock  on  the  water  replies.  The  white  and 
blue  crane,  motionless  as  the  sentinels  of 
Pompeii,  line  the  shore.  The  tall  cypresses 
in  the  lake,  with  their  fringed  foliage,  lift 
vVvtvt  ^elrd  knees   out  of  the  water,  and 


hold  at  the  same  lime  Yj\\eiv  oive  ol  \Jcv€vi\\o<^Vyci^>j  ^\A  ^^srivaXR-^  ^irhilc  the  oaks 
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and  gums  upon  the  shore,  draped  in  cling- 
ing vines,  festooned  with  moss,  and  reflected 
in  the  lake,  add  to  the  somber  picture  of 
the  wilderness.  The  sycamores  and  cotton- 
woods  are  of  immense  size,  some  being  ten 
feet  in  diameter. 

Old  Asa  turned  from  the  lake  and  boldly 
entered  a  canebrake,  we  following.  Here 
the  foremost  horse  has  the  hardest  time,  for 
he  must  break  the  way  for  the  rest  through 
cane  and  bamboo-vines.  Old  Asa's  horse, 
like  his  master,  was  a  trained  hunter,  and 
would  wait  the  stroke  of  the  hunting-knife 
which  cut  the  vines,  and  then  push  on 
through  the  tangled  mass.  Going  through 
cane,  every  one  is  required  to  take  the  car- 
tridge from  his  gun;  or, if  he  has  a  muzzle- 
loader,  to  take  the  cap  from  the  tube. 

After  crossing  a  canebrake  ridge  of  half 
a  mile,  we  entered  a  large,  open  wood,  where 
we  found  a  quantity  of  overcup  acorn  mast, 
upon  which  bear  and  deer  feed  during  the 
winter  months.  Under  the  limb  of  a  paw- 
paw, we  saw  a  fresh  buck-scrape.  This  is 
made  by  the  male  deer,  while  scratching 
his  antlers  amid  the  branches  above ;  he 
scrapes  the  earth  with  his  feet,  as  a  sign 
for  his  tawny  mate.  A  little  farther  on, 
within  easy  range,  we  startled  the  antlered 
monarch  from  his  lair;  but  not  a  gun  was 
raised  to  arrest  his  flight.  As  the  deer 
lifted  his  white  flag  and  bounded  off,  the 
younger  dogs  pricked  up  their  ears  and 
looked  anxiously  forward,  ready  to  burst 
forth  in  full  cry ;  but  a  word  in  a  harsh  tone 
from  old  Asa  caused  them  to  fall  to  the  rear. 
**  Tliis  is  a  bear-hunt,  and  these  are  bear- 
dogs,"  said  Asa,  and  we  understood  that 
no  other  game  must  be  shot  before  them. 
On  rainy  days,  we  go  out  from  camj),  sin- 
gly, and  "  still-hunt "  for  deer ;  then  they 
are  easily  found,  as  they  avoid  the  wet  cane 
and  feed  in  the  open  woods. 

"  Here's  b*ar  sign ! "  exclaimed  old  Asa, 
as  he  pointed  to  the  foot  of  a  large  overcup 
acorn  tree.  Just  then,  a  sound  that  vibrates 
through  the  hunter's  heart  with  a  thrill  of 
pleasurable  emotions  fell  on  our  ears,  like 
the  voice  of  the  propliet  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness. Only  reliable  hunters,  like  Bravo 
and  Beargrease,  are  allowed  full  liberty  in 
ranging  the  woods.  ,  There  it  was  again ! 
Bravo  had  struck  a  trail !  every  dog  rushed 
forward  at  the  well-known  signal  of  their 
leader ;  but  the  track  was  cold,  and  every 
nose  was  busy  smelling  among  the  leaves, 
trying  to  unravel  its  mystic  windings. 
We  rode  slowly  along ;  old  Beargrease 
made  a  circle,  and  struck  the  trail  farther 


ahead.  The  old  dog  seemed  to  know 
he  had  solved  the  problem  this  time,  for, 
sitting  upon  his  haunches,  he  raised  his 
head,  and  uttered  a  prolonged  cry — a  note 
of  exquisite  joy, — as  old  Asa  said,  "  a 
psalm  of  melody."  Bravo,  Granger,  and 
twenty  more  joined  in  the  chorus,  and 
slowly,  but  surely  and  steadily,  they  moved 
along  on  the  trail.  "  More  sign,"  shouted 
old  Asa,  presently;  "  here's  his  stepping- 
path,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  path  made  by 
the  bear,  as  he  passed  to  and  fro  from  the 
canebrake.  Here  he  explained  to  Rogers 
that  the  path  was  made  by  a  habit  the  bear 
has  of  always  putting  his  feet  in  precisely 
the  same  tracks;  this  habit  is  often  taken 
advantage  of,  and  a  trap  is  set  in  his  path, 
or  a  gun  is  placed  so  as  to  kill  or  mortally 
wound  him.  "  And  this  is  a  big  fat  old  he," 
added  old  Asa. 

"  Now,  look  here,  old  fellow,"  replied 
Rogers,  "  don't  test  my  credulity  too  far. 
I  would  like  to  know  how  you  can  tell  a 
fat  bear  from  a  lean  bear,  or  a  he-bear  from 
a  she-bear,  when  you  have  never  seen  it." 

"  Little  boy,"  replied  Asa,  while  a  benev- 
olent expression  mocked  the  gay  humor 
in  his  clear  blue  eye,  **  your  edication  has 
been  sadly  neglected ;  book-l'amin'  may  be 
very  useful  in  town,  but  one  grain  of  com- 
mon sense  is  worth  a  bushel  of  college 
diplomas  in  the  swamps.  Now  listen  and 
Tarn  wisdom ;  I  know  this  is  a  fat  b'ar,  be- 
cause his  hind  toe  marks  do  not  reach  the 
fore  ones;  had  he  been  poor,  they  would 
well-nigh  have  overlapped." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  it  is  a  he-bear, 
and  a  big  he  besides  ?  " 

"  The  Lord  pity  your  ignorance,  child ! 
don't  you  see  whar  he  writ  it  up  on  that 
hackberry,  as  plain  as  m^ne  mene  tekel 
upharsin^  that  Parson  Bellows  told  us  about 
last  Sunday  ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  Rogers,  "  you  will  have 
to  find  a  Daniel  to  interpret  it ;  I  see  noth- 
ing but  scratches  on  the  tree ;  what  do  you 
make  of  it  ?  " 

*'  Look  close,"  replied  Asa,  "  and  you 
will  see  the  tallest  marks  are  the  freshest ; 
a  young  b'ar,  feeling  very  large  all  by  him- 
self, wrote  his  name  thar  first ;  the  way  he 
does  it,  he  places  his  back  ag'in'  the  tree 
and,  turning  his  head,  bites  the  bark  as 
high  as  he  can  reach,  which  means,  in  b'ar 
lingo,  *  I'm  boss  of  the  woods  —  beware 
how  you  trespass  on  my  domains.'  The 
next  b'ar  that  comes  alou^  V.^Vl^'s.  n^^^^  ^•?v.\snr. 
posilion  and  lT\e?»  lo  owtt^-aLOcv  \>cv^  ^V5X.\  ^^"^ 
this  o\d  kWow  V\as  m\V\OT.  *m\J^^^xvWi- 
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glyphics  a  foot  higher,  '  Mind  your  eye, 
young  un,  you  're  a  very  small  potato ; 
I'm  Ihe  hoss  that  claims  preemption  rights 
to  these  pastures.'  Another  reason  for 
thinking  it  a  he-b'ar  is  that  the  shes  have 
young  alxiut  the  third  week  in  January,  and 
it's  about  that  time.  We  hunt  them  in 
February  by  examining  the  cypress- trees, 
where  tliey  have  left  their  marks  climbing 
to  their  dens.  The  young  ones,  when  first 
bom,  are  not  larger  than  a  rat." 

■■  I  have  read  that  the  bear  was  a  hi- 
liernating  animal ;  how  about  that  ?"  asked 
Rogers. 

'■  Tile  b'ar  becomes  very  fat  in  winter," 
said  .\sa,  "  and  Jiis  insides  are  so  covered 
with  fat  that  he  has  no  room  for  food;  in 
a  cold  climate  he  would  lie  up,  but  here 
he  is  tempted  by  the  mild  winters  to  keep 
(raveling  around,"  \^ 

While  old  Asa  was  giving  out  ov^  lnei\4,\ 


this  bit  of  natural  history,  the  dogs  were 
busy  at  work  on  the  tr^;  the  track  hm 
growing  warmer;  suddenly  they  all  dashed 
into  the  cane ;  when,  u/jifip .' — with  i 
snort  and  crash  through  the  cone,  as  il  all 
the  fiends  had  broken  Icxtse  from  Tanaru'. 
the  bear  was  started  from  his  lair.  With 
a  wild  yell,  we  all  followed,  peH-iQeD,  in  pur- 
suit. For  a  mile  or  more,  the  bear  seemeJ 
to  gain  u|)on  his  pursuers,  but  like  a  releoi- 
less  fate  the  tierce  pack  stuck  to  his  heels, 
while  the  hunters  were  slowly  cutting  liitir 
way  through  the  cane.  Old  Asa  led  the 
way,  with  that  intuition  which  bcltnigs  to 
the  i^racticed  woodsman  and  aids  bira  ia 
avoiding  the  heaviest  canebrakes. 

Reaching  a  boggy  bayou,  we  paused  .o 
listen  for  the  pack;  the  ba)-iog  of  doL-s 
underneath  the  heavy  cane  cannot  l* 
Veai^  %t.  a.  ^eat  distance ;  and  as  we  balud 
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but  the  melancholy  soughing  of  ihe  winds 
through  tlie  lonely  cypress.  Old  Asa 
leaped  from  Iiis  horse,  and,  commanding 
silen(.e,  knelt  and  placed  his  ear  close  to  the 
ground.  For  a  few  moments  the  silence 
was  painful.  Then,  springing  to  his  feet,  lie 
exclaimed : 

"  All  right,  boys  I  The  b'ar  has  turned 
toward  camp  ;  I  hear<l  them  distinctly ;  Ihey 
are  fighting  very  close." 

"  How  will  we  cross  the  bayou?"  asked 
Rogers.  "  It  would  bog  a  saddle-blanket 
here."' 

'•  Follow  me,  young  un,"  said  old  Asa, 
"and  I'll  I'ani  you  what  your  school- master 
never  did — how  to  cross  a  boggy  bayou." 

Then  proceeding  up  the  bayou,  he  se- 
lected a  sj)Ot  where  the  cypress-knees  were 
thickest,  and  led  the  way  safely  across  ;  then 
pushing  rapidly  forward,  flanking  the  cane- 
brake  and  keeping  to  the  open  woods,  after 
a  detour  of  a  mile  we  were  again  in  hear- 
ing of  the  pack. 

"  He  has  turned  back,"  shouted  ohl  Asa. 
"  Scatter  out  across  the  opening,  and  some 
of  us  will  get  a  shot." 

We  promptly  obeyed  the  order,  and  soon 
heard  them  coming,  crashing  through  the 
canebrake  like  a  cyclone.  Presently,  out 
jumi>ed  the  bear,  near  Major  Duncan's 
stand,  with  the  dogs  pressing  him  like  a 
legion  of  furies.  As  the  major  attempted 
to  shoot,  his  horse  wheeled,  and  before  he 
could   turn,  the   bear    had    seen    him    and 


turned  back  into  the  cane,  facing  a  score 
of  dogs  rather  ihan  one  hunter;  going  far- 
ther down  the  cxine  he  again  burst  into 
the  cpening,  and  crossetl  close  to  Rogers, 
who  had  dismounted  and  was  standing  by 
a  fallen  tree.  As  the  bear  leaped  the 
log,  Rogers  fired.  Although  a  bear  is 
a  large  animal,  yet,  when  he  is  running, 
he  is  not  so  gCKjd  -t  target 
as  one  would  think.     If  the 
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reader  will  attempt  to  put  a  ball  through 
the  center  of  a  barrel-head  while  it  is  in 
rapid  motion,  he  will  have  some  idea  of 
shooting  at  a  running  bear.  Rogers  missed, 
but  the  dogs,  encouraged  by  the  report 
of  his  gun,  attacked  with  renewed  vigor. 
Across  the  open  woods  in  plain  view  we 
beheld  a  grand  sight.  As  the  dogs  charged 
at  the  report  of  Rogers's  gun,  Rocket, 
a  large,  active  fellow  (a  cross  between  a 
mastiff  and  a  greyhound),  seeing  the  way 
clear,  made  a  dash,  and  catching  one  of  the 
bear's  hind  feet,  tripped  him  so  adroitly  that 
he  rolled  over  on  his  back,  and  before  he 
could  recover  was  covered  with  dogs.  But 
a  sweep  of  his  huge  paws  scattered  his  foes 
in  every  direction.  It  was  like  Samson 
among  the  Philistines.  A  few  leaps  and  he 
again  reached  the  canebrake,  and  soon  we 
heard  the  dogs  at  bay.  We  dismounted, 
hitched  our  horses,  and  quietly  proceeded 
on  foot  to  the  scene  of  action.  But  it  was 
slow  work,  for  the  bear  always  seeks  the 
heaviest  canebrake  for  his  battle-ground. 
We  had  to  creep  and  crawl,  sometimes 
prostrate  upon  the  ground,  under  the  tan- 
gled mass  of  cane  and  vines,  often  having 
to  use  our  hunting-knives  in  disentangling 
ourselves. 

Except  old  Asa,  who  carried  a  rifle,  we 
were  all  armed  with  short,  double-barrel 
shot-guns,  loaded  with  buck  and  ball.  This, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  most  effective  weapon 
for  bears,  as  they  are  generally  shot  in  a 
tree  or  on  the  ground  at  close  quarters; 
and  after  the  labors  of  a  bear-chase  the 
nerves  are  apt  to  be  a  little  shaky  for  draw- 
ing a  fine  bead  with  a  rifle. 

Cutting  our  way  through  the  mass  of 
cane,  we  reached  the  outer  circle  of  dogs 
and  beheld  the  bear  sitting  with  his  back 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  his  fore  paws 
just  touching  the  toes  of  his  hind  ones  as 
they  projected  up  in  front  of  him.  With 
his  rear  thus  protected,  he  stood  at  bay, 
occasionally  making  a  rush  for  a  dog  who 
had  ventured  too  near,  and  when  he  had 
scattered  his  foes,  returning  to  his  position, 
pressed  again  in  turn  by  the  dogs  he  had 
pursued.  It  was  a  splendid  picture — the 
huge  beast,  shaggy  and  grim,  with  the 
white  froth  dripping  from  his  red  lips  and 
lolling  tongue,  beset  on  every  side,  fighting 
a  host,  relying  alone  upon  the  strength  of 
his  mighty  arm  to  keep  his  foes  at  bay. 
At  length,  greatly  worried,  he  resolved  to 
do  what  a  large  fat  beat  ^eatly  dislikes, 
viz.,  take  a  tree.  Making  a  tms\\,  a?*  ^  ^€\xv\. 
to. scatter  his  enemies,  \ve  spiaw%  >r^  'v5\\.o 


an  oak,  and  seated  himself  in  a  fork  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 

By  this  time  my  companions  had  ar- 
rived, and  it  was  agreed  that  Rogers,  who 
had  never  killed  a  bear,  should  have  the 
shot.  He  took  his  position  in  front  of  the 
tree  and  attempted  to  get  a  sight  at  the 
bear's  head,  but  a  bear's  head  is  a  bad  target, 
as  it  is  in  constant  motion,  and  the  frontal 
bones  are  so  sharp  and  hard  that,  unless  the 
hunter  makes  a  center  shot,  the  ball  will 
glance  and  do  but  httle  harm;  moreover, 
when  wounded,  however  slightly,  the  bear 
is  almost  sure  to  abandon  the  tree.  At  the 
report  of  Rogers's  gun,  though  slightly 
stunned  by  the  glancing  ball.  Bruin  threw 
his  arms  around  the  tree  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  came  down,  as  old  Asa  said,  **like 
a  streak  of  greased  lightning."  The  pack 
covered  him  as  he  touched  the  earth,  Major 
Duncan  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  dogs, 
who  are  almost  sure  to  get  hurt  if  a  bear 
is  wounded;  but  the  dogs  were  so  thick 
the  major  could  not  shoot.  I  saw  Bravo 
caught  in  Bruin's  arms,  and  saw  the  major 
push  a  couple  of  dogs  aside  and  fire,  but 
he  only  succeeded  in  knocking  the  brute 
down  and  releasing  the  old  dog.  At  the 
same  moment  a  stroke  of  Bruin's  paw 
sent  the  major's  gun  spinning  through  the 
air.  The  bear  then  rushed  away  into  the 
canebrake.  Around  and  around  within  the 
space  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  battle 
raged  fiercely.  The  hunters  were  all  scat- 
tered through  the  canebrake,  when  the  bear 
chanced  to  head  directly  for  Rogers,  who 
fired,  and  as  the  bear  charged,  took  to  his 
heels,  and  but  for  the  courage  of  the  dogs, 
would  have  been  caught. 

At  the  report  of  tlie  gun,  the  maddened 
pack  covered  the  game  again,  and  he  had 
to  stop  to  shake  them  ofil  Rearing  on  his 
hind  feet,  he  would  strike  down  with  his 
fore  paws,  his  long,  sharp  claws  making  the 
"  fur  fly  "  wherever  they  struck.  The  bear 
generally  strikes  downward,  as  he  is  pigeon- 
toed,  and  fi"om  the  conformation  of  l«i5 
fore-arm  cannot  well  strike  laterally,  when 
rampant.  If,  perchance^  he  catches  a  dog 
in  his  giant  arms,  he  does  not  squeeze  him 
to  death,  but  simply  holds  him  while  he 
bites;  but  I  am  digressing. 

Rogers  had  gained  on  the  bear  by  the 
dogs'  renewed  attack,  but  as  soon  as  Bruin 
had  shaken  them  off  he  again  pursued 
his  human  foe,  when  old  Asa,  pushing 
Rogers  aside,  heroically  stepped  in  fron^ 
,  ^Tv^  ^Q^-^Ycv^  on  one  knee,  threw  hb  rifle 
\  Xc>\C\&^Q^aNS««sA^s5«^   'TtifcV^jr^  though 
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h  n  e  he 
;  un  u  ky 


mortaUy  wounded,  sprang  upon  him.  I 
was  close  at  hand,  but  could  not  shoot  with- 
out the  risk  of  hurting  my  friend.  I  shouted 
to  the  pack.  Regardless  of  danger,  the 
brave  dogs  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  again 
covered  the  bear,  just  as  he  had  seized  old 
Asa  by  the  leg.  I  sjirang  forward,  and 
leaching  the  opposite  side,  struck  a  well-di- 
rected blow,  and  fell  back,  leaving  ray  knife 
in  tlie  monster's  heart.  'ITie  experienced 
hu  always  s  rikes  a  bea  f  ora  he  oppo 
s  e  s  de  o  w  h  ch  he  s  and  as  he  bea  is 
su  e  o  urn  to  he  s  de  f  om  w 
re  e  es  he  b  ow  and  woe  o 
hun  e  augh  n  h  s  dca  h  g  asp 
bea  o  ed  ov  and  exp  ed  old  Asa 
sprang  o  h  s  fee  and  exc  a  med  as  he 
grasped  my  hand  Bully  fo  you  o  d 
pard  A  ee  e  mo  e  an  I  wou  d  have 
been  n  n  e  p  e  f o  ha  araa  cn  ter  try 
n  o  sa  e  G  e  ny  ha  Tha  s  w  a 
one  ge  by  ak  g  an  o  ed  a  ed  g  een 
horn  n  o  h  woods  My  bra  e  dogs  a  e 
I  c  al  y  h  wed  o  as  ag  ea  and  he 
calf  of  mj    eg  fee  s  a  ad   a    ed 

bo      spmdle         ough  Hoo  >ee     good 

dogs  And    a     the      o    e   o     affe       n 

from  e  mas  e  hey  ga  he  da  ound 
h  m    wh  e    he  o  d  hun  e  on    he     a 

cass  of  be        nd     a  e      d  h      ba    e 

scarred  pets  exam  n  ng  a  of  he  wounds 
befo  e  e  00k  da  is  o  n  Af  e  sym 
path  z  ng  w        h     pa  k      h  hey  g  a  e 

fully      ecognized    by    p  eous    wh    es     he 
al  owed  h  s  own  wound     o   be  exam  ned, 
I    p  o  ed    o  be  an  ug  y     houj,h  no    da 
gerous  b  e  on    he      f  o     he     g 

Boys    he    ad      we     eoyameom 
camp  and    f  I  can  ge 
outs  de  of    h  s  cane 
I  can  w    k        h  less 
pa  n  than  I  can  nde 
through  he  b  ake 


he  bayou   ust 


Refusing  all  assistance,  the  old  hunter 
started  for  camp  alone,  and,  getting  into 
the  bayou,  waded  into  the  cold  water,  as 
he  said,  to  numb  the  pain.  We  skinned 
and  cut  up  the  bear,  which  was  no  easy 
task,  as  a  bear's  hide  doeii  not  peel  off  like 
a  deer's,  but  is  tight  on  his  body,  like  a 
hog's,  the  removal  of  every  incli  requiring 
the  assistance  of  the  knife.  We  reached 
camp  by  dark,  and  found  old  Asa  with  his 
1  g  poul  "el  »   h  med'  inal  he  bs    n    1  e 

rtues  of  h  he  itas  well  a  qua  n  ed 

Vounded  as  he  the  o       nan  was    he 

e  of  he     an  p      He  sn  okcd  h  s  p    e  and 

a  ked  oke  e  e  ybody  Ca  ng  H  n 
n  bal  e  n  tru  d  m  he  mys  cnes  o 
mak  ng  a     fi  bu  He  firs     00k    he 

au    a     o   b  a  s  handke    h  ef  and  sp    ad 

ou  on  he  ns  d  o  e  fres  h  de  hen 
heuseso  ead  cho  e  b  of 
bea  n  ea      n     he   se  e    on   of     h        he 

as  a  onno  sseu  Be  w  en  e  a  ers  he 
p  a  ed  a    e  y       n  si   e  of  bacon    a  I    he 

me  obng  n  he  au  a  oc  as  on  a  y 
e  ng  spng  of  f  agra  p  e  wood  a 
he  a  d  o  ^  e  a  Savo  un  a  arge 
mea  sandw  h  was  made  Th  n  k  ng 
a     ooden    kewe     h  ough  e    oas  ed 

befo  e  he  fire  And  a  n  o  e  a  ory  d  sh 
ne  e  galed  the  a  a  e  o  fa  o  es  of 
a  hungry  hun  e 

Insummngup   he    asual  es  o    he  hgh 

e     ound        o       og     k    ed    and      e 
wounded —  h  ee        e  e  y      Qu  e    a     eng  h 
s        d   upon  ou       amp      he     00     o      he 
bar  ed  ow    a  o  e  b  eak  ng    he  s     ne  s  of 
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The   reader  of  these  pages  who  is  not  I 
learned  in  natural  history  may  need  to  be  , 
told  that  the  finding  of  a  large  new  moth,  in  ' 
a  field  believed  to  be  so  well  explored  as  the  i 
United  States,  is  an  event  of  great  rarity. 
The  recent  discovery  near  New  Orleans,  by  : 
Baron  L.  von  Reizenstein,  of  the  above  un- 
usually large  and  beautiful  Smerinthus,  has 
already  awakened  the  surprise  and  admira* 
tion  of  the  entomologists  who  have  known 
of  it, — including  Professor  J.  H.  Comstock, 
late    Ciovernment    entomologist,    and   Au-  | 
gustus  R.  Grole,  Esq.,  editor  of  "  Papilio,"  | 
— who  unite  in  regarding  the  species  as  not 
only  clearly  distinct  from  any  oiher  hereto-  ^ 
fore  classified,  but  also  inirinsically  remark- 
able for  size  and  beauty.    Readers  of"  Mad- 
ame Delpliine"  and  "The  Grandissimes " 
will  be  glad  to  note  the  compliment  which 
has  been  paid  to  the  author  of  those  books 
in  the  choice  of  the  specific  name  by  the 
discoverer,  from  whose  letter  to  us  we  make  ! 
the  following  extracts.— Ed.  S.  M. 


"  The  discovery  of  x\\e  \ai\a  hom  ■w\v\t\v 
1  reared  this  consp\cwoMS  toC)\\\  >Kas  ttviift 


on  the  i8th  of  August,  r88o,  about  sii 
miles  from  New  Orleans.  I  left  the  city  on 
the  ten  o'clock  night  train,  to  hasten  lo 
Spanish  Fort*  for  the  purpose  of  enlorao- 
logical  researches  along  the  outlet  of  tk 
Bayou  Si.  John  and  the  rear  portion  of  lh( 
park.  Annoyed  by  the  continual  shop-tall 
of  three  passengers  opposite,  I  left  my  seat 
went  out  on  the  platform,  and  inhaled  the 
pure  air  of  an  exquisitely  beautiltil  nighL 
after  a  day  almost  as  perfect.  UTien  the 
train  had  arrived  at  the  Lake  depot,  1 
noticed  Orion  shining  brilliantly  in  il» 
cloudless  sky,  as  if  to  rival  the  pouring 
floods  of  electricity  with  which  the  park  «is 
lighted.  Thousands  of  people  were  here 
gathered,  strolling  gayly  along  the  luxuriout 
gardens  of  this  summer  retreat,  unaware 
of  the  great  treasures  which  nature  o&red 
in  remoter  places,  whither  I  directed  my 
steps.     This  fire-ocean   was  in   reality  ar. 

■  A  place  of  public  rnort,  projected  id  mioi»tim 
after  the  fealurcs  of  Coaey  IsUiid,  and  simnd  u 
4ie  -nwraVti  of  the  historic  Bayoa  Sl  John,  vbnt  i' 
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imposing  spectacle.  The  electric  light  illu- 
minated for  many  miles  the  whole  region 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  salt-marshes,  touched 
the  remotest  bungalows  of  the  fishermen, 
and  seemed  sometimes  to  kiss  the  spires  of 
New  Orleans.  In  such  a  night  you  see 
before  you,  allured  by  the  intensity  of  light, 
the  whole  insect  world,  and  all  the  quivering 
nations  of  flies,  which  sport 

*  Thick  in  yon  stream  of  light,  a  thousand  ways, 
Upwards  and  downwards,  thwarting  and  convolved.* 

Skirting  a  reedy  region,  covered  with  water 
ankle-deep,  I  forced  my  way  through  creep- 
ing and  trailing  vines,  intermixed  with  the 
trumpet-shaped  red  flowers  of  the  Big- 
nonia  radicans;  then  through  a  pass  fringed 
here  and  there  with  dense  bushes  of  haw- 
thorn, sweet-brier,  and  mimosa.  Right  here 
was  the  spot  to  look  for  entomological 
treasures,  and  in  the  next  moment  occurred 
an  event  that  left  a  deep  impression  on 
my  mind.  My  heart  gave  a  leap — here  was 
a  wholly  unexpected  discovery !  Here, 
in  the  full  splendor  of  the  electric  light,  I 
observed  a  large  unknown  larva,  preeminent 
of  all  I  ever  saw,  feeding  on  the  leaves  of 
the  pickerel  weed  (B>fitederia),  My  hand 
trembled  as  I  seized  the  rare  creature  and 
hurried  it  quickly  into  the  depths  of  my  col- 
lection etui — an  empty  cigar-box,  provided 
with  numerous  air-holes.  Satisfied  if  I  might 
get  this  home  in  safety,  I  did  not  stop  to 
look  for  others,  but  extricated  myself  from 
the  tangle  as  best  I  could. 

"  The  new  species  seems  to  me  to  supply 
the  *  missing  link  '  between  the  true  Sphin- 
gida  and  Bombycida,  Within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  there  are  known  to  be  seven 
diflerent  species  of  the  sub-genus  Smerin- 
thuSj  which  are  separated  from  the  Sphinges 
proper:  Smerinthus  geminaius,  myops,  and 
juglandiSy  of  the  Southern  States ;  S,  Astylus 
and  modestus^  of  the  Lake  Michigan  region ; 
excaecatus,  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  5. 
cpthalmicuSy  of  California — none  of  which 
exceeds  three  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth, 
and  all  of  which  have  in  general  a  dusky 
coloration.  My  new  species  measures  over 
five  inches  in  breadth,  and  has  a  quite 
different  style  of  coloration  fi"om  the  other 
Smtrinthij  and  many  other  important  char- 
acteristics that  warrant  its  separation  from 
that  genus.  In  the  larval  state  it  differs  en- 
tirely fi-om  the  larvae  of  our  known  Smerinthiy 
and,  in  fact,  of  all  other  known  Sphinges,  The 
larva  resembles  more  those  of  the  Bombycid 
genus  AttacuSy  and  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
Vol.  XXI I.  ^68. 


long-sought-for  connecting  link  between 
Smerinthus  and  Selea  Polyphemus  and  Sa- 
tnia  licropia,  those  well-known  gigantic  moths 
of  our  States.  The  primaries  or  fore- wings 
of  the  new  moth,  when  quite  fresh  from  the 
chrysalis,  are  of  a  pale  slate-color,  inter- 
rupted with  dark,  cloudy  bands,  which  show 
a  somewhat  greenish  luster.  The  second- 
aries or  hind- wings  present  a  beautiful  con- 
trast. About  in  the  middle  is  seen  a  large 
white  crescent,  surrounded  by  a  deep  black 
band.  The  remaining  surface  of  the  hind- 
wings  is  shaded  off"  with  brilliant  crimson. 
The  under  side  of  the  wings  is  comparatively 
less  vivid,  if  I  exclude  a  large  crimson  patch 
on  the  fore-wings.  The  outer  margins  of  the 
primaries  are  deeply  notched  and  have  by 
degrees  lighter  and  darker  tints.  The  an- 
tennae are  very  prominent,  strongly  serrated, 
and  of  extraordinary  length. 

"  But  I  must  not  forget  the  description  of 
the  wonderful  larva.  Its  body  is  of  a  very 
clear  bluish-green  color,  with  a  broad  coral- 
red  dorsal  line.  There  are  golden  lateral 
stripes  on  each  side  of  the  body,  which  is 
dotted  with  innumerable  golden  atoms  of 
the  greatest  brilliancy.  The  head  is  of  a 
triangular  shape,  similar  to  Smerinthus ^  but 
considerably  more  extended  and  pointed. 
The  presence  of  the  coral-red  colored  warts 
on  the  fourth  segment  is  an  astonishing 
ornamentation,  which  occurs  only  in  the 
genus  Dryocampa^  and  in  some  of  the  Sat- 
umiadce. 

"Being  the  first  describer  of  the  above 
insect,  I  have,  according  to  the  custom 
recognized  among  scientific  men,  the  right 
to  name  it.  In  honor  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Cable,  who  is  so  much  identified  with  Lou- 
isiana as  citizen  and  litterateur^  I  propose 
to  name  the  insect  Smerinthus  CabUi. 

"  L.  VON  Reizenstein." 


Some  to  whom  the  present  discovery  has 
become  known  have  offered  the  conjecture 
that  the  larva  found  at  Spanish  Fort  may 
have  been  carried  from  some  portion  of  the 
Greater  or  Lesser  Antilles,  on  drift  mov- 
ing across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  force 
of  currents  or  of  winds.  But  neither  by 
currents  nor  winds  could  such  an  event  be 
brought  within  the  bounds  of  probability. 
The  currents  of  the  Gulf  on  its  northern 
side  set  powerfully  eastward  through  the 
straits  of  Florida.  The  nearest  coast  vcv.  \Js\fe 
West  Indies,  iVvaX  oi  Cl>3\i^,\s  's^^n^xtWxwv- 
dred  miles  from  iVaX.  ol  \jci>xs&\a»a.,  laxA  ^^ 
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borders  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  are  open  to 
the  Gulf  only  by  certain  passes,  or  rigoUts^ 
of  a  few  hundred  feet  width.  There  are, 
moreover,  no  Smtrinthi  known  to  exist  in 
Cuba ;  so  that,  at  any  rate,  the  debate,  could 
there  be  one,  would  be  not  at  all  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  discovery,  but  only  on  the 
native  place  of  the  newly  discovered  spe- 
cies. This,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
is  the  swamps  of  Louisiana,  near  New 
Orleans. 

The  entomology  of  the  Mississippi  delta 
seems  to  have  been,  thus  far,  only  super- 
ficially treated.  The  depths  of  the  Lou- 
isiana swamps  have  rarely  been  visited  by 
those  naturalists  from  abroad  who  have 
momentarily  sojourned  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, and  among  natives  or  residents  of 
the  region  none  have  yet  made  known  the 
results  of  any  minute  research  in  the  insect 
life  which  teems  about  them  on  every  hand. 
Thus  it  occurs  that  this  large  and  beautiful 


new  species  of  moth  has  remained  unknown 
to  science  during  the  nearly  two  hundred 
years  in  which  white  men  have  occupied  the 
country  to  which  it  is  native,  and  have  built 
a  great  city  within  its  immediate  habitat 
There  is  no  telling,  but  by  the  actual  explora- 
tion of  naturalists,  what,  or  what  numbers  oC 
unknown  beauties  are  yet  to  be  found— wc 
need  not  say  in  the  remote  recesses  of  these 
delta  swamps,  but  even  in  the  immediate 
environs  of  New  Orleans.  The  BaioQ 
Reizenstein  alone  has  made  numerous  en- 
tomological discoveries — among  others  of  a 
large  unknown  honey-bee  and  two  or  three 
wasps.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  success 
may  stimulate  further  research  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  minute  vegetable  and 
animal  life  in  this  so  nearly  virgin  field. 
It  is  probable  that  even  in  omithologj, 
notwithstanding  the  researches  of  Auduboo 
in  this,  his  native  country,  there  is  mad 
awaiting  the  attention  of  new  discoverers. 
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About  thirteen  years  ago,  an  historical 
work  was  published  in  France  that  almost 
at  once  attracted  general  attention,  as  well 
by  its  isolated  position  as  by  the  audacity 
and  ability  with  which  it  sustained  it.  For 
years  there  had  scarcely  been  a  dissenting 
voice  raised  in  France,  of  all  countries, 
about  Napoleon,  and  even  everywhere  else 
history  had  been  overawed  and  blinded  by 
his  genius.  Suddenly  the  work  of  Pierre 
Lanfrey  made  its  appearance,  bringing  dis- 
may to  the  camp  of  servile  critics  and  pol- 
iticians who  surrounded  the  throne  of  the 
third  Napoleon,  and  who  realized  only  too 
well  how  injurious  must  be  the  effect  upon 
the  nephew  of  so  ruthless  an  exposure  of 
the  uncle.  It  was  in  vain  for  them  to 
sneer  at  it  or  to  pass  it  over  in  silence. 
The  name  of  Lanfrey  was  too  well  known 
and  too  highly  esteemed  to  admit  of  such  a 
thing,  while  a  single  glance  at  the  book 
itself  was  sufficient  to  convince  even  the 
most  unwilling  reader  that  it  was  not  writ- 
ten for  eccentricity's  sake,  but  had  a  basis 
of  profound  study.  The  issues  were 
squarely  stated,  and  had  to  be  squarely 
met.  The  brilliant  rhetoric  and  bitter  par- 
tisanship of  Michelet  could  be  opposed  by 
rhetoric  almost  as  bT\\\\anl,at\d\i^  p^xte^xv- 
ship  even   more  biuei-,  bul   a^avcv^x  \^^ 


armor  of  fact  and  of  logic  in  which  Lanfrej 
had  incased  himself,  such  light  weapons 
shivered  and  broke,  like  rapiers  against  a 
coat  of  mail.  The  battle  was  an  unequal 
one  from  the  first.  One  after  another  his 
adversaries  retired,  defeated  and  discom- 
fited, leaving  it  to  time  and  to  the  spedoos 
charge  of  exaggeration  to  find  some  kx^p- 
hole  through  which  their  steels  could  enter. 
But  in  this  hope  they  were  disappointed 
Time,  instead  of  weakening  the  judgment 
pronounced  by  Lanfrey,  has  only  confirmed 
It,  and  his  countrymen,  instead  of  forgetting 
his  work,  persist  in  reading  it  more  and 
more.  To  the  outer  world,  however,  the 
personality  of  this  good  patriot  and  great 
writer  is  still  too  Httle  known. 

Pierre  Lanfrey  was  bom  in  Chamb6y,in 
Savoy,  in  1828.*  His  father  was  a  retired 
captain  who  had  served  under  Napoleon, 
and  who  retained  for  his  old  commander 
the  most  imbounded  admiration  and  affec- 
tion. He  died  when  his  son  was  but  six 
years  old,  leaving  his  widow  in  very  strait- 
ened financial  circumstances.  Madame 
Lanfrey,  though  illiterate  and  of  humMc 
origin,  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  rf 
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very  superior  mind,  and  her  devotion  to 
her  only  child,  and  his  love  and  admiration 
for  her,  are  wonderfully  touching.  Partly 
from  motives  of  economy,  and  partly  from 
religious  conviction,  she  sent  her  son  to  the 
Chamb^ry  college  of  Jesuits  to  be  educated. 
He  had  not  been  there  many  years,  how- 
ever, before  he  had  trouble  with  his  supe- 
riors. Having  surreptitiously  obtained  and 
read  a  book  reflecting  on  the  Jesuits,  he 
refused  to  deny  the  fact  when  informed 
against  by  one  of  his  comrades,  and  was  sent 
home  to  his  mother  in  disgrace.  He  was 
dispatched  to  another  ecclesiastical  college, 
at  St.  Jean-de-Maurienne.  The  time  that 
he  spent  there  was  probably  the  most  un- 
pleasant period  of  his  life.  Thoughtful  and 
grave  beyond  his  years,  he  was  already  in 
rebellion  against  the  dogmas  and  the  intel- 
lectual tyranny  of  the  church.  His  mind 
craved  a  more  liberal  supply  of  intellectual 
food  than  the  college  could  or  would  sup- 
ply. At  last  he  obtained  his  mother's  con- 
sent to  his  going  to  Paris  to  study.  To  enable 
him  to  do  so,  she  was  obliged  to  make  the 
greatest  sacrifices.  Though  he  felt  this 
keenly,  and  tried,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  express  his  gratitude  and  devo- 
tion, he  never,  for  one  moment,  repented 
of  the  step  he  had  taken.  With  a  patience 
that  was  almost  incredible  in  one  of  his 
years,  and  with  an  energy  that  bordered 
on  ferocity,  he  carried  out  the  course  of 
study  which  he  confidently  believed  would 
eventually  enable  him  to  produce  a  work 
both  "  solid  and  durable."  His  faith  in 
his  literary  genius  never  deserted  him.  Dur- 
ing all  the  long  years  of  privation  and  hope 
deferred  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  he 
never  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  final  result. 
At  last  his  time  came.  In  1857  appeared 
his  work  on  "  The  Church  and  the  Philos- 
ophers of  the  Eighteenth  Century."  It  was 
greeted  with  admiration  by  the  most  noted 
literary  men  of  the  day,  and  Lanfrey*s  fame 
as  a  writer  and  a  thinker  was  established. 
This  work  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by 
an  essay  on  the  French  Revolution,  which 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation,  but  which 
gave  much  dissatisfaction  both  to  republi- 
cans and  royalists,  because  he  criticised  the 
acts  of  both  with  the  same  impartial  can- 
dor and  severity.  It  placed  him  at  once  in 
a  position  of  political  isolation — a  position 
which  his  independence  of  thought  and  un- 
erring sense  of  justice  compelled  him  ever 
after  to  occupy.  The  "  Lettres  d'Everard," 
a  brilliant  philippic  against  the  vices  and 
weaknesses  of  the  mtn  and  the  society  of 


the  day,  gave  him  an  even  wider  celebrity 
than  his  two  previous  works,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  increased  the  alarm  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  the  extremists  of  every 
political  and  social  school. 

About  this  time  the  "  Revue  Nationale  " 
was  founded,  with  the  intention  of  making  it 
the  organ  of  the  moderate  Republicans.  Lan- 
frey  was  selected  by  its  editors  to  write  the 
"  Chronique  de  la  Quinzaine,"  a  commentary 
upon  the  chief  political  and  literary  events 
of  the  fortnight.  The  position  proved  to 
be  very  distasteful  to  him.  An  ardent  Re- 
publican, a  cordial  despiser  of  the  Napo- 
leonic regime,  he  writlied  under  the  strict 
censorship  imposed  by  a  government  he 
believed  to  be  a  usurpation.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  independence  often  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  his  co- editors,  and,  after 
some  years,  he  abandoned  the  office  and 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
completion  of  his  great  work,  the  history  of 
Napoleon,  of  which  the  two  first  volumes 
appeared  in  1867,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
in  1868-70.  While  engaged  in  this  work, 
however,  he  did  not  lose  his  interest  in  political 
affairs.  His  letters  written  at  this  period 
— i867-7o^are  filled  with  gloomy  forebod- 
ings and  singularly  accurate  prophesies  of 
the  catastrophe  that  was  about  to  come. 
He  recognizes  the  prodigious  power  of  Bis- 
marck, expresses  the  deepest  abhorrence  for 
the  Mexican  expedition  of  Napoleon,  and  is 
overflowing  with  enthusiasm  for  the  unity 
of  Italy.  No  one  in  France  deplored  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Prussia  more 
earnestly  than  he.  **  One  cannot  bring 
oneself,"  he  writes,  "  to  wish  for  the  defeat 
of  one's  country,  and  yet  one  hesitates  to 
hope  for  victory,  for,  at  home,  victory  would 
only  bring  an  aggravation  of  despotism,  and, 
abroad,  conquests  impossible  to  preserve, 
and  the  germs  of  a  hundred  wars  to  come." 
He  was  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  when  M. 
Schneider  announced  the  Government's  de- 
cision, and  one  can  imagine  his  feelings 
when  he  heard  the  president,  with  uncon- 
scious plagiarism,  quote  word  for  word  a 
sentence  from  one  of  his  last  volumes : 
"  The  author  of  a  war  is  not  he  who  declares 
it,  but  he  who  has  made  it  necessary."  As 
if  to  add  to  the  irony  of  this  incident, 
Napoleon  III.  soon  afterward  repeated  the 
phrase  officially,  attributing  it  to  Montes- 
quieu. Yet  in  her  hour  of  trial  his  country 
found  him  at  the  post  of  danger.  In  spite 
of  his  delicate  health,  he  enUsl<wi  \^  ^^ 
Mobiles  of  Savo^,  aiv^  ^^xn^^  ^\^  ^^\s^ 
till  the  dose  oi  x.V\e  n«^.    \te  ^Ol\n^  \sv\.«:" 
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est  in  politics,  however,  did  not  flag.  He 
protested  with  vehemence,  through  the 
press  and  in  public,  against  the  dictatorship 
of  Gambetia,  whom  he  declared  to  be  a 
usur|K;r,  and  an  incapable  one  at  that,  and 
demanded  a  general  election,  in  order  that 
the  country  might  be  represented  by  a 
government  that  was  at  least  lawful.  These 
attacks  attracted  such  general  attention  that 
Gambetia,  who  recognized  his  ability  and 
magnanimously  overlooked  his  accusations 
against  himself,  offereil  him  the  prefecture 
du  Nord.  This  position  he  sternly  refused 
to  accept,  declaring  that  he  would  take  no 
office  but  an  elective  one  until  a  government 
had  been  established  by  the  consent  of  the 
whole  people.  The  followers  of  Gambetia 
were  less  generous  than  their  leader.  They 
overwhelmed  him  with  savage  epithets ;  he 
was  "  a  supporter  of  the  Bonapanists,  a  cleri- 
cal— he  was  sohi  to  the  Orlcanists,  to  the 
Prussians."  .At  the  elii'tions  for  the  Assrm- 
bUe  Conslitttaitif,  helil  at  his  native  place, 
Charabeiy,  in  the  early  part  of  iSyr,  they 
united  with  the  cleric.ils,  who  shrank  from 
voting  for  the  author  of  "  The  Church  and 
the  Philosophers  of  the  High teenth  Century," 
and  ilefcated  his  candidacy.  Lanfrey  was 
greatly  chagrined  at  this  defeat,  but  he  was 
recompensed  in  part  by  being  chosen,  at  the 
same  elections,  a  deputy  from  the  electoral 
district  of  the  Bouche  du  Rhone — a  district 
in  which  he  had  never  set  foot,  and  where 
he  had  not  a  single  personal  friend.  In  his 
address  of  thanks,  he  says:  "If  I  rightly 
interpret  your  thoughts,  you  have  chosen  in 
me  the  persistent  enemy  of  all  sorts  of  des- 
potism— the  man  who  has  never  wished  to 
separate  the  cause  of  democracy  from  that 
of  liberty."  His  earnest  support  of  the 
policy  of  M.  Thiers,  whom,  as  historian,  he 
had  once  so  bitteriy  criticised,  soon  led 
to  his  appointment  as  embassador  to  Switz- 
eriand.  He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  this 
delicate  position  with  such  dignity  and  tact 
that,  upon  the  resignation  of  Thiers  in  1873, 
the  Federal  Council  unanimously  requested 
of  the  new  government  that  he  should  be 
retained  in  his  place.  The  Due  de  Broglie 
gladly  consented,  but  Lanfrey  would  only 
agree  to  stay  upon  condition  that  his  res- 
ignation should  be  at  once  accepted  if,  in 
his  judgment,  the  new  government  did  not 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  more  moderate 
wing  of  the  Republican  party.  This  event 
soon  happened.  The  vote  in  the  Assembly 
concerning  the  prorogation  of  the  powers 
of  MacMahon  decided  \vim.  lilvs  Tei\^^ 
tion  was  accepted,  and  \\e  letMinei  \nNw- 
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a  man  who  undertakes  to  give  us  a  true  and 
clear  account  of  a  particularly  confused  and 
exciting  period  in  the  life  of  a  great  nation. 
The  patience  with  which  he  has  collected 
his  material  is  scarcely  less  wonderful  than 
the  judgment  and  skill  he  displays  in 
threshing  out  this  vast  mass,  and  separating 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  As  for  the  lan- 
guage m  which  he  embodies  his  results,  it 
is  almost  above  praise.  In  clearness,  vigor, 
and  beauty  it  rivals  that  of  Macaulay ;  in 
a  certain  unconscious  brilliancy — which,  if 
we  are  to  believe  M.  Taine,  no  Saxon  writer 
ever  entirely  possesses — it  even  surpasses 
that  of  the  great  English  master.  Lanfrey 
collects  his  facts  like  a  German,  judges 
them  like  an  Englishman,  and  presents 
them  like  a  Frenchman.  In  other  words, 
he  brings  to  his  work  three  great  quali- 
ties, the  possession  of  any  two  of  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  place  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  historians. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  an  historian  that 
we  are  to  consider  him.  He  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  reformer — the  apostle 
among  his  own  countrymen  of  a  new  school 
of  historical  ethics.  It  is  not  that  he  takes 
a  new  view  of  Napoleon's  character,  but 
that  he  applies  to  his  actions  a  co(le  of 
morals  which  other  French  historians  have 
refused  to  acknowledge  when  writing  of  the 
man.  It  has  been  the  constant  habit  of 
Napoleon's  biographers  to  regard  him  from 
a  strictly  national  stand-point.  Criticism 
upon  his  conduct  was  never  ventured  on 
unless  it  could  be  applied  to  some  flagrant 
violation  on  his  part  of  the  rights  of  the 
French  people.  That  other  people  also  had 
rights  which  Napoleon  should  have  respected 
was  a  fact  ignored.  No  matter  how  unjust, 
tyrannical,  and  brutal  his  attacks  were  upon 
the  rest  of  tiie  world,  they  were  considered 
perfectly  correct  so  long  as  they  redounded 
to  the  "  glory "  of  France.  Lanfrey  has 
completely  emancipated  himself  from  such 
narrow  views.  He  criticises  Napoleon's 
foreign  policy  even  more  severely  than  he 
does  his  domestic,  does  not  scruple  to 
denounce  the  injustice  of  his  wars  because 
they  were  fought  by  Frenchmen,  and  fails 
to  find  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the 
oppressor  of  France  was,  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  the  oppressor  of  almost  all  Europe. 
He  manfully  refuses  to  bow  down  before 
and  worship  that  seductive  but  evil  goddess, 
"  Glory,"  who  has  heretofore  found  her 
chief  priests  among  French  historians,  and 
to  whom  so  many  millions  oi  precious  lives 
have  been  fanatically  sacrificed. 


Naj)oleon  has  generally  been  regarded  in 
France  as  **  glory  "  personified,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  most  Frenchmen  that  have  writ- 
ten about  him  have  done  so  kneeling.  They 
have  not  written  biographies,  but  eulogies. 
Lanfrey,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  calmly 
up  to  the  "joss"  and  examines  him  with 
the  eyes  of  a  critic,  not  those  of  a  devotee ; 
tells  us  of  what  material  he  is  made,  pries 
into  his  interior  mechanism,  applies  tests  to 
the  gilding,  to  see  whether  it  is  real  or 
sham ;  in  short,  gives  us  the  figure  as  it 
really  is,  looked  at  rationally  through  the 
medium  of  common  sense,  and  not  through 
those  thick  clouds  of  incense,  in  the  shape  of 
sophistry,  with  which  his  predecessors  have 
religiously  surrounded  their  idol  before  they 
dared  to  look  upon  his  face. 

And  what  are  his  conclusions?  They 
may  be  summed  uj)  in  a  few  words.  Intel- 
lectually, he  believes  Napoleon  to  have 
been  an  extraordinarily  great  commander,  a 
poor  statesman,  a  worse  diplomatist,  a  strik- 
ing, but  bizarre,  speaker,  and  no  legislator 
at  all.  Morally,  he  believes  him  to  have 
been  an  exquisite  combination  of  Satan  and 
Mephistopheles ;  and  we  do  not  see  how 
any  one  who  carefully  reads  his  work  can 
fail  to  come  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

The  poHtical  crimes  of  Napoleon  are 
confessedly  so  colossal  that  heretofore  man- 
kind has  been  loath  to  believe  that  they 
were  committed  in  the  sole  interest  of  their 
author,  and  has  ingeniously  attempted  to 
make  "circumstances" — that  much-abused 
word — responsible  for  them. 

Lanfrey's  hard-headed  logic,  however, 
effectually  disposes  of  all  these  charitable 
theories.  He  proves  by  relentless  facts 
that  the  history  of  France  under  Na- 
poleon is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
record  of  the  development  of  one  man's 
selfish  ambition.  As  for  Napoleon's  per- 
sonal crimes,  if,  under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  admissible  to  make  the  distinction,  they 
fully  entitle  him  to  take  high  rank  among 
the  Borgias  and  other  monsters  of  history. 
It  is  hardly  doing  justice  to  his  evil  nature 
to  say  that  he  was  an  assassin,  a  robber,  an 
apostate,  a  forger,  a  hypocrite,  a  rascal,  and 
a  liar — and  such  a  liar!  These  are  not 
mere  epithets,  but  words  which  express 
proven  facts. 
I  It  is  really  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that 
i  he  was  absolutely  without  moral  sense. 
'  Carlyle  tells  a  story  of  a  Cjerma^  ^\cv- 
peror  who,  \vV\ex\  coix^cV^^  lot  ^  \«n&\s^^ 
he  made  *m  l^alm,  t^v'^\^^\  ''\  ^^xv  ^kv^  ^^ 
the  Romans,  atvd  a\iON^  ^x^xmrcv^^r     ^^V^- 
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Icon's  arrogance  was  infinitely  greater.  He 
thought  himself  above  morality,  and  really 
seems  to  have  believed  that  he  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  commit  any  crime,  political  or 
personal,  that  would  advance  his  interests 
by  an  iota ;  and,  in  truth,  he  did  commit  so 
many  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
track  of  them. 

How  widely  Lanfrey's  explanations  of 
the  nature  and  causes  of  Napoleon's  prog- 
ress differ  from  those  generally  entertained, 
will  be  seen  at  almost  every  page. 

In  the  first  place,  for  instance,  he  dissi- 
pates the  nimbus  that  has  heretofore  envel- 
oped Napoleon's  sudden  rise  firom  obscurity 
to  military  prominence.  He  shows  us  that 
there  was,  after  all,  notliing  so  very  preter- 
natural about  it.  At  the  time  of  his  first  com- 
mg  on  the  scene  of  action,  the  chances  were 
never  greater  for  men  who  had,  like  himself, 
received  a  complete  military  education.  There 
was  a  dearth  of  properly  trained  officers. 
Most  of  ihe  graduates  of  the  military  estab- 
lishments were  enemies,  from  the  first,  of  the 
popular  cause,  and  were  to  be  found  fighting 
in  the  ranks  of  the  emigrants.  Those  who 
had  originally  sided  with  the  revolution  had 
been,  almost  to  a  man,  killed  or  proscribed. 
The  demand  for  efficient  officers  was,  there- 
fore, so  very  much  greater  than  the  supply 
that  it  would  have  been  a  great  matter  of 
surprise  had  Napoleon  not  risen  with  un- 
usual rapidity,  even  had  he  been  possessed 
of  no  more  than  ordinary  talents. 

A  very  characteristic  passage  is  that  in 
which  he  discusses  the  brutal  massacre  of 
twenty-five  hundred  Turkish  soldiers,  at 
Jaffa,  during  the  invasion  of  Syria.  The 
circumstances  of  this  cold-blooded  execu- 
tion are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than 
a  brief  comment. 

In  his  advance  into  Syria,  Napoleon,  after 
capturing  the  towns  El  Arish  and  Gaza, 
stormed  Jaffa.  The  French  troops,  exas- 
perated at  the  unexpectedly  obstinate  resist- 
ance they  encountered,  inflicted  a  most 
bloody  punishment  upon  the  people  and  the 
garrison.  After  the  massacre  had  been 
checked,  by  tlie  efforts  of  a  few  French 
officers,  twenty-five  hundred  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  still  remained  alive,  as  prisoners. 
These  Napoleon  ordered  to  be  put  to  the 
sword.  The  original  copy  of  the  order  for 
this  execution,  in  which  he  instructs  the 
executioners  to  take  care  that  not  one  of  the 
wretches  should  escape,  still  exists.  Other 
historians  have  labored,  miYv  moit  vcv^tiTwivtY 

than  humanity,  to  cover  Mp  \ive  etvorcuvVj  ol  \     ^-^vsxwj  ^  ^«K}««tw  \.   Bt  Pient  Liafrey. 
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not  food  enough  for  their  support,  and  that 
he  had,  moreover,  a  technical  right  to  do 
what  he  did,  because  the  prisoners  were 
found  to  be  men  whom  he  had  already 
captured  at  £1  Arish  and  released  on  parole. 
Lanfrey  disposes  of  the  first  excuse  by 
quoting  from  Bonaparte's  own  report  of  the 
affair  to  the  Directory,  in  which  he  says: 
'*  At  Jaffa  we  took  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  (400,000)  rations  of  biscuits  and 
two  hundred  thousand  (200,000)  hundred- 
weight of  rice."  The  other  excuse  is  shown 
to  be  even  more  unworthy.  By  the  appli- 
cation of  the  simplest  arithmetic,  he  over- 
turns all  the  finely  spun  arguments  of  the 
apologists.     Let  us  give  his  own  words: 

"  *  We  found  at  £1  Arish/  he  [Napoleon]  wrote  to 
the  Directory, '  five  hundred  Albanians,  five  honditd 
Mogrebins,  and  two  hundred  Anatolians.  The  Mo- 
grebins  have  entered  our  service.  I  have  made  then 
an  auxiliary  corps.'  Supposing  that  all  the  Albaniui 
and  all  the  Anatolians  had  flea  to  Jaflb,  which  is  not 
admissible,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to  verifr, 
that  would  have  nuule  only  seven  nundred  men,  <fis- 
persed  among  a  garrison  of  four  thousand,  the  half 
of  which  had  been  already  massacred.  But,  admit- 
ting the  truth  of  all  the  conditions  of  this  hypodieis, 
the  number  of  El  Arish  soldiers  among  the  pnsooen 
of  Jaflfa  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  men.  •  •  •  The  pretended  identi^ 
of  the  prisoners  of  Jaffo  with  those  of  £1  Arish  b 
one  of  the  numerous  fobles  invented  by  Bonapvte 
at  Saint  Helena  to  influence  the  judgment  of  history. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  this  assertion  in  the  nmnber- 
less  letters  and  pieces  of  various  kinds  in  which  Boat- 
parte  gives  an  account  of  the  event ;  there  is  not  t 
word  of  it  in  the  narrative  of  Miot,  the  histori> 
ographcr  of  the  Egyptian  expedition.  It  is  evident 
tluit  if  these  prisoners  had  formed  part  of  the  garri- 
son of  £1  Ansh,  the  general  woola  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  pretext  to  lighten  the  odioiis  eftct 
of  his  order.  In  writing  to  the  Directory,  be  iDerel;f 
said,  *■  I  have  treated  with  severity  the  garrison,  who 
allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  with  arms  in  tfadr 
hands.'  This  was  the  single  crime  which,  accordiaf 
to  his  construction  oT  the  '  rules  of  war,'  anthorixed 
the  dreadful  massacre."  * 

This  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable 
instances  where  Lanfrey  positively  annihi- 
lates the  specious  sophisms  that  grave  and 
respected  historians  have  successfully  at- 
tempted to  palm  upon  the  world  as  truth. 

His  review  of  Napoleon  in  the  character 
of  statesman  and  diplomatist  is  marked  by 
the  same  sound  sense  and  absence  of  hero- 
worship  that  distinguish  his  remarks  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  man.  He  shows, 
most  conclusively,  we  think,  that  Napo- 
leon's civil  abilities  were  of  no  high  order. 
His  military  talents  and  resources  were 
so  colossal  that   he   had   but   to  threateo 
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and  he  gained  his  point,  no  matter  how 
ridiculous  that  point  might  be.  In  consid- 
ering Napoleon,  it  is  amazing  to  find  how 
often  people  fall  into  the  error  of  estimating 
the  profundity  and  grandeur  of  his  concep- 
tions by  the  great  effects  their  execution 
had  upon  the  world.  The  decree  of  Berlin, 
for  instance,  was  anything  but  a  great  con- 
ception, yet  it  directly  brought  about  some  of 
the  greatest  movements  in  history. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  an  unpreju- 
diced point  of  view,  we  really  cannot  under- 
stand why  Napoleon  should  be  called  a 
great  diplomatist  any  more  than  we  can  see 
why  a  robber,  who  holds  a  pistol  to  your 
head  and  demands  your  money  or  your  life, 
should  be  called  a  persuasive  man,  because 
you  give  him  what  he  asks  for.  There  is 
scarcely  an  instance  where  this  "  great  diplo- 
matist '*  brought  a  diplomatic  negotiation 
to  a  successful  close  without  the  employment 
of  threats  or  force.  To  put  it  paradoxically, 
he  won  his  peaceful  victories  at  the  point 
of  his  sword.  Nor  will  his  most  important 
political  measures  bear  scrutiny  if  examined 
on  their  own  merits.  The  decree  of  Berlin, 
the  formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  establishment  of  Joseph  on  the 
Spanish  throne,  the  marriage  with  Austria, 
are  now  admitted,  even  by  his  most  ardent 
admirers,  to  have  been  stupendous  blunders 
which  would  have  ruined  any  other  ruler, 
and  which  even  his  extraordinary  military 
genius  could  only  partially  repair.  His 
domestic  administration  during  the  two 
years  of  nominal  peace  that  followed  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  is 
often  pointed  at  with  admiration,  though 
with  what  reason  we  fail  to  see,  unless  a 
systematic  endeavor  to  centralize  despotism 
in  the  person  of  a  ruler  be  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  good  government. 

Napoleon  certainly  was,  what  Lanfrey 
calls  him,  a  wonderful  organizer  of  despot- 
ism, and  he  devoted  all  his  tremendous 
powers,  during  those  short  years,  to  reducing 
the  personal  and  political  liberties  of  his 
countrymen  to  a  minimum.  He  was  so 
successful  that,  had  his  insane  ambition 
allowed  him  a  few  more  years  of  peace,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  reduced  the  French 
people  to  a  deeper  state  of  degradation  than 
that  in  which  they  had  lived  before  the 
great  revolution.  In  return  for  their  liberties 
he  built  them  some  excellent  roads  and  dug 
a  few  canals — facts  which  his  admirers  are 
continually  bringing  forward  in  proof  of  his 
greatness  as  a  ruler,  just  as  defenders  of  the 
Second  Empire  replied  to  all  criticism  upon 


the  state  of  the  country  by  triumphandy 
saying,  "  See  what  a  magnificent  city  Napo- 
leon III.  has  made  of  Paris." 

Napoleon's  fame  as  a  legislator  is  shown 
to  be  built  on  a  still  weaker  foundation  of 
fact  than  his  fame  as  a  diplomatist  and 
statesman.  Many  people  probably  imagine 
that  the  great  code  that  bears  his  name  was, 
in  the  main,  the  product  of  his  single  mind, 
whereas  it  was,  in  reality,  the  collective 
work  of  a  body  composed  of  the  best  jurists 
in  France.  He  cannot  even  lay  claim  to 
the  merit  of  having  first  recognized  the 
necessity  for  the  framing  of  such  a  code. 
The  governments  of  the  Convention  and 
the  Directory  both  passed  laws  to  the  effect 
that  this  great  work  should  be  entered  on 
as  speedily  as  possible ;  but  the  stormy  state 
of  the  times  and  the  presence  of  more  press- 
ing affairs  caused  these  laws  to  remain  a 
dead  letter.  Napoleon  is  entitled  to  great 
gratitude  for  having  revived  and  carried 
them  out — ^but  for  littie  else.  Lanfrey  gives 
us  a  most  amusing  account  of  the  share 
Napoleon  took  in  the  composition  of  the 
code.  It  consisted  in  occasionally  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  board,  delivering, 
in  a  loud  and  pompous  voice,  ridiculous 
opinions  upon  subjects  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  and  throwing,  generally,  as  much 
obstruction  as  he  possibly  could  in  the  way 
of  the  jurists.  He  even  went  so  far  as  some- 
times to  make  corrections  —  corrections 
which  in  almost  every  instance  were  exceed- 
ingly puerile,  and  without  which  the  code 
would  have  been  much  nearer  perfect  than 
it  now  is.  He  was  perpetually  striving  to 
introduce,  into  laws  framed  for  all  time, 
clauses  having  a  special  bearing  upon  pres- 
ent incidents.  Indeed,  few  men  were  ever 
so  eminenriy  unfitted  for  the  post  of  legisla- 
tor. "  As  soon  as  he  wislied  to  touch  upon 
matters  of  pure  legislation,  his  legal  knowl- 
edge somewhat  resembled  the  Greek  and 
Latin  of  the  medecin  malgreluiy  His  genius, 
as  Lanfrey  admits,  was  prodigious,  but  it 
moved  in  a  very  narrow  channel. 

The  third  volume  of  tlie  English  edition 
gives  us  the  history  of  the  Emperor's  career 
from  1806  to  1 8 ID.  It  is,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  interesting,  because  it  presents  a 
new  phase  of  the  great  struggle — Napoleon 
versus  the  liberties  of  mankind.  Before  the 
invasion  of  Spain,  he  had  to  do  only  with 
princes  and  governments.  The  uprising  of 
the  Spanish  people  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  popular  awakemrv^^W  oN^^'^Nst^"^- 
For  the  firsl  luxie  '^a.^o\e;wv  ^^&  \.w^^^  ^ 
deal  ¥^itVi  moidL  iotcea^  ^Vveci  >Rfc  ^»^>s*^ 
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and  which  he  never  learned  to  fight  with 
success.     As  Lanfrey  says: 

"  The  charm  was  broken ;  the  we»k  point  of  the 
colossus  was  discovered ;  the  conqueror  of  kings 
was  rol  as  yel  ihe  conqueror  of  ihe  people ;  the  side 
which  had  so  often  lost  wben  playing  against  him 
mighl   now  tecommence   Ihe   game  with  hope  of 


In  no  instance  is  liis  fairness  of  mind  and 
elevation  above  all  national  prejudices  more 
strikingly  shown  than  in  his  account  of  the 
growth  of  that  great  ami- Napoleonic  move- 
ment that  ended  in  the  birth  of  the  German 
nation.     Let  us  give  his  own  words : 

"In  Germany,  ihe  rebound  of  the  events  In  Spain 
caosed  throufjhoat  the  land  a  kind  of  electric  shock 
which  gave  birth  to  what  had  never  before  existed. 
namely,  the  Gennsn  nation.  The  great  intellectual 
rtttaitsanee  of  Ciermany  rluring  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury had,  it  is  true,  prepared  Ibc  way  bjf  forming  the 
moral  individuality  of  the  people,  but  it  was  amidst 
(be  throes  of  defeat  and  foreign  occupation  that  this 
glorious  birth  look  place,  and  the  word  German 
country  uas  pronounced  lor  the  first  time  in  tlie 
world.  jUt  the  old  antagonism,  all  the  superan- 
nuated feuds  between  Norlhern  and  Southern  Ger- 
many, between  the  larger  and  smaller  stales,  between 
the  princes  and  the  higher  ranks  of  the  ancient  aris- 
tocracy, between  the  noble  and  the  dliien,  between 
Ihe  House  of  Austria  and  the  Ifouse  of  Branden. 
burg,  disappeared  instantaneously,  to  make  way  for 
one  single  sentiment — hatred  of  the  French  yoke. 
The  initiative  belonged  to  no  class  in  particular — it 
was  nniversal  and  simultaneous." 

And  this  from  a  Frenchman ! 

In  the  noble  tribute  the  historian  pays  to 
the  memory  of  Touasaint  L'Ouverture,  of 
San  Domingo,  he  says : 

"  He  [L'Ouverture]  could  die,  for  he  had  accom- 
plished a  great  thing.     He  had  proved  tc  '' 
bucks  1.  ,      .     -     .. 


B  themsclve 


n  capable  of  goi 


One  can  say  with  equal  truth  of  Pierre 
Lanfrey  that  he,  too,  has  proved  a  great 

fact  which  the  world  has  heretofore  de- 
chned  to  admit,  namely:  that  there  is  at 
least  one  French  historian  whose  love  of 
truth  and  justice  is  far  above  the  reach  of 
national  prejudice. 

"  Why  was  not  this  book  written  before  ? " 
is  a  question  we  constantly  find  ourselves 
asking.  Had  it  appeared  thirty  years  sooner, 
we  sincerely  believe  the  French  people 
would  never  have  patiently  submitted  to 
twenty  years'  degradation  under  the  Second 
F.mpire.  In  no  nation  have  historians  more 
power  to  sliape  the  destinies  of  their  coun- 
try than  in  France.  Thiers,  for  instance, 
by  glorifying  the  first  Napoleon,  probably 
tlid  more  than  any  one  man  "m  tTantt  \.q 
heJp  the  third  Napoleoti  to  bis  toone. 


It  may  not  be 
specimen  of  the  dii 
two  historians.  La 
the  same  subject, 
lish  press  at  the  tii 
sion  of  England,  I 

where  his  [Napoleon 


Thiers  says ; 

"71)e  British  press, 
whole  press  is  in  a  '— 
and  YtK  preparatio 

mocker  '-"—  ■ ^ 


'  preparaiions ; 
who  trembles 

It  certainly  is  . 
signs  of  the  new  ei 
work  is  gradually 
of  Lanfrey.  This 
no  man  handles 
countrymen  more 
far  too  high  an  it 
historian  to  attem; 
flattery.  Severe  a 
he  never  attempt 
goat  for  those  fai 
people  at  large. 
dares  tiiat  a  large 
cess  was  due  to 
flattered  the  "  inci 
tional  character. 

"  Hislor]'  has  anoth 
inc.  Sit  1.  no  ir.ort 
people  than  to  be  the  i 

In  conclusion,  n 
book  to  be  read  I 
read  in.  Its  style 
live  than  narrative, 
a  single  link  in  th 
be  sure  lo  conside 
unjust  and  one-sitj 
never  reach,  in  oti 
book  from  the  vei 
end. 

One  thing  is  c 
opinions  may  difliE 
of  the  work,  no  e. 
douu  without  say 
was  a  man ! " 

Could  Lanfrey  \ 
longer,  he  would, 
perienced  a  keen  s 
having  read  the  rt 
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afiforded  by  these  new  sources  that  he  had 
divined  truly  in  cases  where  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  speak  absolutely,  the  con- 
firmation of  a  judgment  that  many  critics 
had  pronounced  positively  wrong,  and 
many  more  had  considered  bitterly  one- 
sided and  prejudiced,  and,  above  all,  the 
triumph  of  truth  and  justice  for  truth  and 
justice's  sake,  would  all  have  combined  to 
cheer  the  last  moments  of  a  sick  and 
wearied  man.  When  we  add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  appearance  of  one  of  these 
works,  at  least,  would  have  put  an  end  to 
the  isolation  of  his  position  as  a  man  who 
had  dared  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  an 
idol  blindly  worshiped  by  the  majority  of 
his  countrymen,  we  can  hardly  refrain  from 
accusing  fate  of  cruelty,  or  from  calling  his 
death  untimely.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to 
recaU  his  memory  at  this  time,  when  the 
sensation  created  by  Metternich  and  Remu- 
sat  is  at  its  height,  and  when  his  own 
services  to  history  and  humanity  are  in  too 
great  danger  of  being  overlooked.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  the  accusing  voices  of  the 
former  come  to  us  from  the  tombs,  while 
that  of  the  latter  rang  out  clear  and  strong 
from  the  lips  of  a  living  man,  at  a  moment 
when  the  name  and  the  system  of  the 
tyrant  whom  he  so  ruthlessly  exposed  were 
once  again  enslaving  the  liberties  of  his 
countrymen.  The  debt  that  France  owes 
to  him  is  great,  and  will  appear  ever  greater 
as  the  years  roll  on.  When  the  bitterness 
of  party  spirit  has  passed  away,  when  time 
has  dimmed,  as  it  must  and  will,  the  blind- 
ing splendor  of  the  Napoleonic  star,  the 
name  of  Lanfrey  will  be  pronounced  with 
gratitude  by  every  patriotic  Frenchman, 
and  by  every  friend  of  humanity  through- 
out the  world. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  three  works 
dealing  with  the  same  subject,  and  pro- 
nouncing a  verdict  so  singularly  in  accord, 
that  differ  more  from  one  another  than  do 
those  of  Mettemicli,  Remusat,  and  Lan- 
frey. The  intense  moral  motive,  and  the 
breadth  of  view  and  freedom  from  national 
and  personal  prejudice  that  inspire  every 
page  of  Lanfrey,  are  wanting  to  the  two 
former;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lack 
of  these  qualities  is  partly  made  up  by  the 
fact  that  their  judgment  was  formed  from 
actual  personal  experience,  and  gives  us  a 
view  of  Napoleon  that  has  all  the  warmth 
of  a  picture  copied  from  life ;  yet,  although 
each  writer  regards  Napoleon  from  an  en- 
tirely different  stand-point,  he  is  painted  in 
black  by  them  slU, 


It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
memoirs  of  Madame  de  Remusat  will  be  read 
a  hundred  times  where  those  of  Metternich 
will  be  read  once ;  the  former  will  have  the 
most  interest  for  the  special  biographer,  the 
latter  for  the  general  historian.  Madame 
de  Remusat  tells  us  many  circumstances 
about  Napoleon  that  are  interesting,  strik- 
ing, and  valuable,  but  few,  if  any,  that  have 
not  been  related  before,  though  never  in 
such  detail  or  upon  such  good  authority. 
Metternich,  on  the  other  hand,  though  much 
more  concise,  much  more  dry,  and  much 
less  pleasing,  gives  us  some  facts  that  he 
alone  could  know,  and  that  change  the 
whole  current  of  historical  opinion.  His 
exact  account  of  the  Dresden  interview — 
the  famous  "hat"  interview,  to  use  a  Car- 
lylism — is  in  itself  .  enough  to  make  his 
work  of  incalculable  value.  It  gives  us  in 
a  few  words  the  key  to  Napoleon's  whole 
character  and  policy.  Here,  when  disguise 
was  of  no  further  use,  when  no  witness  but 
Metternich  was  present  to  hear  his  words, 
he  throws  aside  his  mask  and  stands  boldly 
forth — the  brutal  egotist  that  he  really 
was.  "You  are  no  soldier,"  he  shrieked 
out  to  the  Austrian  statesman,  who  had 
vainly  endeavored  to  make  him  listen  to 
reason,  "  and  you  do  not  know  what  goes 
on  in  the  mind  of  a  soldier.  I  was  brouglit 
up  in  the  field,  and  a  man  such  as  I  am 
does  not  concern  himself  much  about  the 
lives  of  a  million  of  men,"  only  he  used 
here  a  brutal  expression  that  the  courtly 
Austrian  does  not  venture  to  repeat.*  Even 
Metternich — the  cold  and  calculating  Met- 
ternich— was  deeply  shocked  and  moved. 
"  *  You  are  lost,  sire ! '  I  said,  quickly.  *  I 
had  a  presentiment  of  it  when  I  came ;  now, 
in  going,  I  have  the  certainty.'  "  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Napoleon  has  said  of 
Metternich,  "  He  approaches  to  being  a 
statesman — he  Ues  very  well,"  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  this  inter- 
view was  reported  precisely  as  it  happened. 
That  Napoleon's  judgment  of  Metternich — 
though  meant  to  be  complimentary — was 
as  grossly  unjust  as  most  of  the  judgments 
he  passed  upon  his  contemporaries,  is  beyond 
question.  His  own  mendacity  was  so  great 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  generous,  and 
almost  the  only  trace  we  can  discover  of 
tliat  magnanimity  for  which  his  admirers 
are  fond  of  giving  him  credit  is  the  willing- 


*  Memoirs    of  'Pimcft  '^exetxCxOcv.     ^^ciXs^  "^^ 
Prince  Ridvatd  ^leUtimcV.     ^«^  XckV.  C^waX^'^. 
Scribner's  Sons. 
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ncss  with  which  he  concedes  to  otheis  a 
share  of  that  attribute  which  he  justly  con- 
sidered to  be  a  prominent  feature  of  his 
own  character.  One  of  his  uncles,  he  used 
to  say  witli  pride,  had  predicted  that  he 
would  one  day  govern  the  world,  because 
he  was  an  habitual  liar.  As  an  instance  of 
the  superlative  degree  of  proficiency  he  had 
attained  in  this  art,  let  us  give  another  ex- 
tract from  Mettemich's  memoirs.  The  last 
words  of  Lannes,  as  given  by  Napoleon's 
official  bulletins,  have  gone  the  rounds  of 
history.  "  Farewell,  sire  !  "  he  is  reported 
to  have  said.  "  Live  for  the  world,  but  think 
at  times  of  your  best  friend,  who  in  a  few 
hours  will  be  no  more.  •  •  •  Would 
that  1  might  hve  to  serve  you  and  my 
country!"  "  You  have  read,"  complacently 
remarked    Napoleon    to    Metternich,    "  the 

Lannes's  mouth — ^he 
When    the    marshal 

they  came  to  tell  me, 
and  immediately  I  declared  he  must  be  dead. 
Lannes  hated  me  cordially.  He  spoke  my 
name  as  atheists  do  the  name  of  God  when 
they  come  to  die.  Lannes  having  called 
for  me,  I  looked  upon  his  case  as  hopeless." 


I    put 
never   thought  of  it. 
pronounced  my 


Surely,  it  is  not 
should  himself  pre 
relieve  itself  of  an 
his  death. 

It  is  with  no  i 
importance  of  thei 
and  Madame  de  ] 
their  greatest  valm 
the  fact  that  they 
supplement  the  ji 
Lanfrey.  His  stu 
acter  and  method! 
has,  without  the  z 
and  by  the  simp 
anticipated  the  res 
they  make.  Yet,  i 
effect  no  other  g 
circle  of  Lanfrey'i 
those  critics  who 
the  effect  of  his  i 
exaggerated  and 
still  owe  a  hearty 
authors.  ItisLar 
real  picture  of  Na| 
touches  here  and  t 
figure,  with  its  be 
proportions,  will  a! 
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CHAPTKR     XXXIX. 
THE    END   OF    THK    WAR,    I718-I72I. 

When  the  Tsar  returned  to  Holland 
from  Paris,  in  August,  1717,  he  had  an 
interview  with  GSrtz  in  the  chateau  of 
Loo,  and  a  proposal  was  made  and  agreed 
to,  which  Charles  XII.  subsequently  ac- 
cepted, for  a  peace  congress  to  be  held 
in  the  Aland  Isles.  This  congress  began 
its  sessions  in  May,  1718,  with  Bruce  and 
Ostermann  as  the  plenipotentiaries  on  the 
Russian,  and  Gortz  and  Gyllenborg  on 
the  Swedish,  side.  Negotiating  was  diffi- 
cult. The  Russians  offered  to  give  up 
Finland,  with  the  exception  of  Viborg, 
but  nothing  more.  It  was  even  hard  to 
conciliate  the  interests  of  Russia  with  those 
of  the  allies,  who  were  suspicious,  although 


the  Tsar  had  p) 
and  uprightly  with 
than  the  Swedes 
GSrtz  went  to  the 
absence  came  ba 
cede  Livonia,  prov 
in  Denmark.  Nei 
Russians  wished 
Twice  more  Gorti 
twice  Ostermann 
burg  for  instructii 
was  seen  that  Cor 
though  he  was  by 
the  confidence  of  I 
At  the  same  timi 
to  give  concessio 
exp>ecting  almost 
vast  insurrection 
finally  came  to 
invasion   was   neo 


'  By  request  of  Mr,  Schu^W.wc  4«««  to  itate  to  readers  of  "Peter  I 
necessary,  on  account  of  Ae  Vite  aiiwal  o^  ftvt  Wi,,\o  ^MivJ^  4ie  k'^u 
form.  The  Seplembet  and  Oclobei  iTOUi\nv™\a  ■«<;tc  aiii4tw«A>ii>li^^ 
will  be  considerably  ampWfied  in  ftie  v^ee««i»«^  <*  *?.^^'.v  ™^^ 
pnb]i.h  M  soon  as  possible  »ft«  the  U»m  oi  ftn*  miA>w  <A  «« ■o«®ia. 
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to  terms,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
fool-hardy  King  would  either  be  shot  or 
soon  break  his  own  neck.  After  the  Rus- 
sian plenipotentiaries  had  decisively  repelled 
the  Swedish  proposition  that  the  Tsar 
should  join  King  Charles  in  a  war  against 
Denmark,  Gortz  went  again  to  Sweden. 
This  was  in  November,  17 18.  He  was 
expected  back  in  four  weeks,  but  instead 
of  him  came  the  news  of  the  death  of  his 
master,  Charles  XII.,  and  of  his  own  arrest 
and  execution.  Tlie  King  was  then  occu- 
pied with  a  war  in  Norway,  then  belong- 
ing to  the  Danish  crown,  and  on  the  nth 
of  December  was  struck  in  the  head  by  a 
bullet  from  the  fortress  of  Fredriksten.* 

The  accession  of  Charles's  sister,  Ulrica 
Eleonora,  made  a  great  difference  in  the 
state  of  affairs.  The  Brigadier  Lefort  was 
sent  by  the  Tsar  to  congratulate  her,  and 
both  sides  expressed  a  wish  for  peace. 
But  still  the  negotiations  made  no  prog- 
ress. Finally,  in  July,  17 19,  a  Russian 
fleet  attacked  the  Swedish  coasts  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Stockholm,  and  burnt  two 
cities,  one  hundred  and  thirty  villages, 
forty  mills,  and  many  iron-works.  Aprdxin 
came  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Stockholm, 
and  laid  waste  the  neighborhood.  The 
Swedish  loss  was  estimated  at  twelve  mill- 
ions of  thalers.  Ostermann  was  then  sent 
to  Stockholm,  but  his  reception  was  cool, 
and  he  was  asked  how  the  Russians  could, 
at  the  same  time,  negotiate  for  peace  and 
permit  the  devastation  of  the  country.  The 
Russian  plenipotentiaries  were  instructed 
to  present  an  ultimatum  that,  within  two 
weeks,  the  Russian  propositions  must  be 
accepted  or  the  negotiations  broken  off. 
The  Swedes  thereupon  retired.  Sweden 
had  thrown  herself  into  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land, who,  by  her  intrigues,  gradually  suc- 
ceeded in  alienating  all  of  the  allies  of 
Russia.  In  November,  17 19,  Sweden  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  George  I.  as  King  of 
England  and  Elector  of  Brunswick-Lune- 
burg,  by  which  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and 
Verden  were  ceded  to  him  on  condition  of 
the  payment  of  a  million  of  rix  dollars.  In 
January,  1720,  preliminaries  were  signed  at 
Stockholm  between  Sweden   and  Poland, 

*  In  Aumist,  1850,  in  the  presence  of  King 
Giarles  XV.  and  of'^nis  brother  Oscar  (the  present 
King  of  Sweden,  who  has  published  a  description 
of  the  circumstances),  the  coffin  of  King  Charles  All. 
was  opened.  An  examination  of  the  head  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  wound  which  caused  the 
Kmg's  death  came  from  the  bullet  of  an  enemy, 
and  that  he  was  not  murdered  bv  one  of  his  own 
meD^  Bs  had  often  been  msdntsdnecL 


confirming  the  peace  of  Oliva  and  the  in- 
dependence of  Poland,  and  recognizing 
Augustus  II.,  though  Stanislas  was  to  pre- 
serve the  title  of  king  during  his  life-time, 
and  to  receive,  once  for  ail,  a  million  of  rix 
dollars.  On  the  ist  of  February,  at  Stock- 
holm, peace  was  also  signed  between  Swe- 
den and  Prussia,  through  the  mediation  of 
France  and  Great  Britain.  By  this,  Stettin 
and  the  district  between  the  Oder  and  the 
Peene,  including  the  islands  of  Usedom  and 
Wollin,  were  ceded  to  Prussia.  Even  Den- 
mark was  at  last  induced  to  make  peace, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1720.  She  gave  up 
Stralsund,  VVismar,  and  the  island  of  Rii- 
gen,  and  contented  herself  with  the  cession 
of  the  small  district  of  Bah  us,  together  with 
the  guarantee  of  her  rights  to  Sleswig  by 
England  and  France.  Russia  was  thus  left 
entirely  alone,  and,  in  view  of  these  in- 
trigues and  changes,  was  preparing  an  alli- 
ance with  Spain — then  a  by  no  means  des- 
picable ally — a  project,  however,  which 
came  to  an  end  with  the  fall  of  Alberoni. 
England  feared  that  the  Tsar  would  sup- 
port the  party  of  the  Pretender,  and  kept 
her  fleet,  under  Admiral  N orris,  in  the  Bal- 
tic. It  appeared  there  again  in  1720,  and 
the  Tsar  received  information  from  London 
that  Admiral  Norris  had  come  to  protect 
the  Swedish  coasts  and  to  assist  in  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  Without  allowing  him- 
self to  be  intimidated,  he  ordered  all  his 
officers  to  refuse  tp  receive  any  communi- 
cation whatever  from  the  English  admiral, 
and  when  a  letter  came  to  the  command- 
ant at  Reval,  it  was  sent  back  to  Nor- 
ris, and  Aprdxin  asked  him  peremptorily 
the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  English 
fleet.  Norris  spoke  about  mediation,  and 
received  the  reply  that  in  such  case  it 
would  be  better  for  the  English  to  send  a 
minister  to  St.  Petersburg.  At  the  same 
time,  Russian  troops  again  landed  in  Swe- 
den and  burnt  several  towns  and  villages, 
without  the  slightest  opposition  being  of- 
fered by  the  English  fleet,  which  gave  an 
excellent  subject  of  laughter  to  the  opposi- 
tion in  Parliament.  Again,  in  1721,  the 
English  squadron  appeared.  Again  the 
Russian  fleet  sailed  to  Sweden,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Enghsh,  engaged  the  Swe- 
dish fleet  and  beat  it.  Kurdkin  reported 
from  The  Hague  about  a  letter  firom  the 
King  of  England  to  Queen  Ulrica,  advis- 
ing her  to  make  peace,  as  these  naval  dem- 
onstrations were  ex^^tvsvN^^  ^xA  ^^«:  ^'^ 
carried  l\\iou^\v  *m  v\\^  Y^tv^^  c<a>axw^^^s^  ^ 
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Finally,  through  the  aid  of  the  French 
envoy,  Carapredon,  who  offered  the  medi- 
ation of  France,  Bruce  and  Ostermann 
were  sent,  in  April,  1721,  to  Nystadt,  where 
they  met  Count  Lilienstedt  and  Baron 
Stroenfeld,  on  the  part  of  Sweden.  In  spite 
of  the  operations  in  the  Baltic,  discussion 
went  on,  and  on  the  loth  of  September, 
1 72 1,  a  peace  was  signed  on  the  conditions 
on  which  Peter  had  insisted.  He  kept 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Ingria,  part  of  Kur- 
land  with  the  district  of  Viborg,  surrendered 
the  rest  of  Finland,  and  paid  two  millions 
of  dialers. 

In  a  letter  to  Prince  Basil  Dolgoruky,  at 
Paris,  Peter  said:  **  All  students  of  science 
end  their  course  in  seven  years,  but  ovu: 
school  has  lasted  three  times  as  long — 
twenty-one  years.  However,  thanks  to  God, 
it  has  finished  so  well  that  it  could  not  have 
been  better."  He  was  on  his  way  to  Vi- 
borg to  examine  the  boundary  in  dispute, 
when  he  received  the  news.  He  immedi- 
ately returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
salutes  and  music  from  his  boats  announced 
to  the  inhabitants  the  end  of  the  war.  Im- 
mediately upon  landing  he  went  to  church 
to  give  thanks,  and  his  friends  surrounded 
him  and  begged  him,  in  commemoration 
of  the  event,  to  take  the  rank  of  admiral. 
Casks  of  brandy  were  brought  out  on  the 
place  in  front  of  the  church,  the  Tsar 
mounted  a  platform,  and  in  a  few  words 
told  the  crowd  of  the  happy  event,  seized  a 
glass,  and  drank  it  off  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  people.  Cannons  were  fired  from  the 
fortress,  and  muskets  by  the  regiments 
drawn  up  on  the  place.  Twelve  dragoons, 
with  white  heralds'  wands,  with  banners 
and  laurel  crowns  in  their  hands,  rode 
through  the  city,  and  with  blasts  of  trum-  ; 
pets  announced  the  peace  everywhere.  On 
the  2 1  St  of  October  a  great  masquerade 
began,  which  lasted  several  days.  Peter 
was  like  a  child,  and  danced  on  the  table 
and  sang  songs.  On  the  last  day  of  Octo- 
ber, the  Tsar  announced  to  the  Senate  a  , 
general  amnesty,  and  on  the  same  day  the  . 
Senate  begged  him  to  accept  the  appella-  ■ 
tion  of  Father  of  his  country,  the  title  of  j 
Emperor,*  and  the  surname  of  The  (Jreat. 

*"  Prussia  and  Holland  immediately  recognized 
the  imperial  title.  Other  countries,  though  some 
of  them  had  previously  translated  Tsar  by  Emperor, 
made  delays  and  difficulties,  chiefly  to  please  the 
German  Emperor.  The  new  title  was  formally  | 
reo^ized  by  Sweden  in  1723,  by  Turkey  in  lyw, 
hj  £!ngland  and  the  German  EmipeTOT  m  \^^2,\s^ 
France  and  Spain  in  I74S»  ^"fvd  "by  PoVarvd.  wov\«v\3\ 
1764. 


CHAPTER    XL. 
CHANGE    BREEDS    DISCONTENT. 

The  earlier  changes  made  by  Peter  in 
the  Government  were  rather  of  form  than 
of  substance.     The  names  of  some  depart- 
ments and  of  some  officials  were  changed, 
but  their  duties  and  the  method  of  fulfilling 
them  remained  nearly  the  same.     The  old 
official  hierarchy  gradually  died  out     Its 
members  were   not   renewed.     Instead  of 
boydrs,    voievodes,    and   diaks,    Peter   ap- 
pointed ministers,  governors,  and  secretaries. 
But  when  the  brunt  of  the  war  was  over, 
and  the  Tsar  could  turn  his  attention  more 
to  internal  affairs,  he  planned  changes  which 
affected  every  branch  of  the  administration, 
and   entered   into    almost    every    detail  of 
daily  life.     Without  reviewing  the  particu- 
lars of  all  these  changes,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  they  were  made  in  imitation  of 
foreign  models — some  German,  some  Polish, 
and  many  Swedish, — for  after  the  war  Peter 
was  seized  with  admiration  for  the  Swedish 
form  of  government, — that  they  were  made 
without  the  slightest  regard  to   the  habits 
and  usages  of  the  Russian  people,  and  that 
they  were  enforced  by  the  most  severe  and 
tyrannical  measures.     Although    in  certain 
cases  the  elective  principle  was  recognized, 
the  tendency  of  all  the  changes  introduced 
by  Peter  was  to  strengthen  the  central  and 
autocratic   government  at   the  exi>ense  of 
local    institutions.     What    little     had    still 
remained  of  self-government  was   entirely 
swept  away.     The  result  of  Peter's  reign 
was  to  strengthen  despotism,  and  to  give  it 
a  force  which  has  enabled  it  to  last  even  to 
the  present  day.     Peter  and  his  assistants 
had  so  little  belief  in  the  necessity  of  pro- 
gressive development,  and  so  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  the  country,  that  his 
innovations  were  in  many  cases  only  tenta- 
tive, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  vears  his 
measures  received  many  changes  of  form 
and  principle.     However  useful  his  institu- 
tions were  to  carrying  out  his  plans  for  a 
powerful  empire,  in  many  cases  they  were 
injudicious,  and  have  been  detrimental  to 
the  interests  and  progress  of  the  countn. 
To  take  but  one  or  two  instances,  such  were 
the   passport   system,    the   poll-tax  on  the 
peasantry,  and  the  scale  of  official  ranks. 
The  aim  of  the  great  reforms  made  in  Rus- 
sia since  Peter's  day  has  been  to  get  rid  of 
institutions  introduced  by  Peter  or  strength- 
ened by  his  measures. 

'W^   ^^   cQ»\ff:tf:\V  of    boyars    gradually 

^^N^    ^^Cfc    \Si    ^^     ^WSWr\     ^^    \!CNE!MdtfitS« 
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and  this,  in  turn,  was  absorbed  by  the 
Senate,  an  institution  established  in  171 1, 
on  the  very  day  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  war  against  Turkey — to  supply  the  place 
of  the  Tsar  and  act  in  his  stead  when  he 
was  absent  from  the  seat  of  government. 
It  was  composed  at  first  of  nine  members, 
and  it  had  in  every  respect  full  power  of 
government  and  adniiriistration,  though  one 
of  its  chief  attributes  was  to  collect  as 
much  money  as  possible,  for,  as  Peter 
said,  "  Money  is  the  artery  of  war."  In 
17 17,  all  of  the  ministries  or  departments 
were  re-organized  and  turned,  on  the  Swe- 
dish plan,  into  boards  or  commissions 
called  colleges.  The  old  system  of  sending 
voievodes  with  great  powers  to  govern  the 
provinces  was  given  up,  and  the  whole 
country  was  divided  into  nine  govern- 
ments, and  these  into  provinces,  the  govern- 
ors of  which  reported  directly  to  the  Senate. 
This  institution  did  much  for  centralization 
and  to  break  down  local  self-government. 
In  order  to  reduce  the  influence  of  the 
old  nobility,  which  had  been  always  more 
or  less  hostile  to  tlie  new  institutions,  Peter 
made  service  to  the  state  obligatory,  and 
invented  that  "  table  of  ranks  "  which  made 
honors  and  titles  dependent  on  good 
and  efficient  service.  In  the  church,  there 
were  changes  of  great  importance.  When 
the  Patriarch  Adrian  died,  no  man  could 
be  found  whose  views  exactly  suited  those 
of  the  Tsar,  and  the  place  was  therefore 
left  unfilled  for  a  time,  and  the  management 
of  ecclesiastical  afiairs  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Stephen  Yavorsky,  Bishop  of 
Riazdn.  Subsequently  Peter  found  that, 
with  the  opposition  which  existed  every- 
where to  the  changes  which  he  had  made, 
to  appoint  a  new  Patriarch,  who  by  custom 
and  law  had  a  power  in  some  respects 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Tsar,  would 
be  to  give  a  rallying  point  to  all  his  ene- 
mies, especially  to  the  clergy.  He  there- 
fore abolished  the  patriarchal  office,  and 
substituted  therefor  the  Holy  Synod.  The 
numerous  monasteries  with  which  Russia 
was  endowed  were  placed  under  the  strict- 
est regulations.  Their  immense  property 
was  practically  confiscated  and  applied  to 
charitable  uses,  small  sums  being  granted 
for  the  support  of  the  monks  and  nuns, 
who  were  greatly  hindered  in  accepting  nov- 
ices, and  who  were  confined  more  strictly 
to  their  monasteries. 

The  greatest  need  which  Peter  had  was 
money.  For  his  fleet,  for  his  army,  for  the 
war,  for  the  carrying  out  of  \i\^  system  of 


re-organization,  large  sums  were  necessary, 
and  to  increase  the  revenue  he  desired  to 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  country.  He 
interested  himself  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  though  little  in  agriculture,  but  such 
was  the  want  of  knowledge  of  that  time  that 
scarcely  anything  was  touched  that  was  not 
harmed.  The  constant  interference  with 
the  regular  channels  of  trade,  the  diversion 
of  men  from  their  regular  work  to  building 
towns  and  digging  canals,  the  attempts  to 
create  new  industries,  all  had  an  injurious 
effect.  The  newly  invented  "revenue- 
providers"  indeed  discovered  many  new 
subjects  of  taxation,  but  the  result  was  the 
oppression  and  impoverishment  of  the  peo- 
ple. With  the  heavy  taxes,  with  the  forced 
labor,  with  the  recruiting,  the  peasant  and 
merchant  scarcely  knew  how  to  gain  their 
daily  bread.  Yet  Peter  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  revenue  of  Russia  at  one  time  to 
ten  millions  of  rubles.  This  was  by  no 
means  all  that  was  collected  from  the  peo- 
ple. There  was  great  exaction  and  extor- 
tion of  all  kinds,  and  much  of  the  money 
paid  in  stuck  to  the  pockets  of  the  ofllicials 
on  its  way  to  the  central  treasury.  One 
of  the  great  wants  of  Peter  was  men  who 
would  carry  out  faithfully  what  he  ordered. 
The  prevailing  dishonesty  distressed  him, 
and  he  devised  a  system  of  fiscal  agents 
who  in  reality  were  nothing  more  than  spies, 
and  even  to  this  day,  in  the  parlance  of  the 
common  people,  a  spy  is  called  a  "  fiscal." 
These  were  insuflScient,  and  other  spies  had 
to  be  sent  to  watch  them.  The  practice  of 
denunciations  of  all  kinds  was  encouraged 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  seemed  that  the 
aim  of  the  Government  was  to  make  every 
individual  a  spy  upon  his  neighbor.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  men  who  were  favorites  of  the 
Tsar,  most  intimate  in  his  councils,  and  most 
active  in  carrying  out  his  plans,  were  some- 
times the  worst  in  this  respect.  Menshik6f 
fell  several  times  into  disgrace,  but  such  was 
his  power  over  his  friend  that  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  large  amount  of  money  he  obtained 
pardon.  Not  so  with  others.  Prince  Gag- 
arin, the  governor  of  Siberia,  in  spite  of  the 
great  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
Government,  was  hanged  at  St.  Petersburg 
for  peculation.  Kurbltof,  one  of  the  most 
zealous  revenue  agents  of  the  Tsar,  fell  into 
disgrace  for  the  same  cause,  and  died  before 
his  case  was  decided.  The  vice-chancellor 
Shaflrof — partly,  indeed,  through  the  hatred 
of  Menshikof — was  brought  to  tCL^  ^^x. 
illegal  acts,  and  >Na.%  catv^^TM\sA  v^  ^^'aJScw^ 
but  received  a  coT«\tavi\ax««v  ^"l  ^r^x^x^k.^ 
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whea  he  had  already  placed  his  head  upon 
the  block.  Even  Nesterof,  the  Ober-fiscal, 
the  man  who  for  so  many  years  had  pun- 
ished others  for  corruption,  was  himself 
found  guilty  of  the  same  crime  and  executed 
in  1724.  Peter,  who  loved  such  spectacles, 
stood  at  the  window  of  one  of  the  ministries. 
The  old  Nesterof,  seeing  him,  bowed,  con- 
fessed his  guilt,  and  begged  for  mercy.  But 
the  Tsar  was  inexorable.  Nesterof  had  first 
his  legs  and  arms  broken  on  the  wheel,  his 
head  was  then  struck  off  and  exposed  on  a 
stake,  and  his  body  placed  on  a  wheel  for 
days. 

One  new  institution  came  into  being,  one 
which  has  left  an  impress  on  Russian  life 
not  yet  effaced — the  Secret  Chancery  of 
Preobrazh6nsky.  In  the  old  time,  the  Streltsi 
at  Moscow  had  been  charged  witli  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  order.  They  were 
the  police  of  the  city.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  Streltsi,  the  police  duties  devolved 
chiefly  on  the  Preobrazhensky  regiment,  and 
drunkards  and  other  disturbers  of  the  peace 
were  arrested  and  taken  to  the  post  in  the 
square  of  the  Kremlin,  or  to  the  head- 
quarters at  Preobrazhensky.  The  procedure 
was  usually  simple.  After  hearing  the  pris- 
oner's statement  and  what  little  evidence 
the  soldiers  who  arrested  him  could  produce. 
Prince  Ramodanofsky  either  imprisoned 
him  for  further  investigation,  had  him 
stripped  and  beaten,  or  dismissed  him  at 
once  if  innocent^-on  payment,  however,  of 
a  sum  of  money  as  expenses  for  his  arrest. 
The  business  of  the  tribunal  at  Preobra- 
zhensky constantly  increased,  and  included 
not  only  police  matters,  but  crimes,  and 
even  treasonable  acts.  By  a  decree  of 
October,  1702,  this  tribunal  was  legalized, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  any  person  who 
cried  out  "  word  and  deed  "  •  should  be 
sent  before  it.  These  terrible  words  brought 
about  the  arrest  of  all  persons  present  or 
concerned,  and  the  application  of  the  most 
fearful  torture.  The  Secret  Chancery  of 
Preobrazhensky  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  continued  to  have 
exclusive  charge  of  the  secret  police  of  the 
state.  In  that  way,  it  was  the  lineal  ances- 
tor of  what  was  subsequently  known  as  the 
Third  Section  of  His  Imperial  Majesty's 
Chancery.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
numerous  pages  of  its  blood-stained  records 
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Word  and  deed  of  the  Tsar  "  was  the  accepted 
term  for  denouncing  high  treason,  even  before  the 
compilation  of  the  code  of  lYie  Tsai  K\tx\?.,\si\iX  \\s 
origin  is  unknown. 
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during  Peter's  reign  show  but  few  cases  of 
real  crime  against  the  Tsar,  and  sad  to  see 
what  numbers  of  men  and  women  were 
tortured  for  chance  and  sometimes  ill-under- 
stood words  and  expressions,  or  on  the 
denunciation  of  some  personal  enemy. 

We  remember  what  dissatisfaction  greeted 
the  first  innovations  of  Peter.     Neverthe- 
less,   the    distasteful    changes    continued. 
The   war   began;   taxation    and   recruiting 
bore  heavily  on  all  classes,  but  especially 
on   the   peasants.     After   the    Streltsi  had 
been   crushed,   there    was    nothing    about 
which   an   organized    opp>osition  could  be 
grouped;    there    were    no    natural    leaden 
or  parties  who  could  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  people.     The  protests  against  the  des- 
potism   of  Peter   took    the  form  either  of 
dissent  or  of  rioting  and  brigandage.    The 
Cossacks    and     half-wild    people    on    the 
southern    and    eastern    frontiers    received 
accessions  of  strength  in  many  men  ani- 
mated by  fanaticism  and  embittered  by  per- 
secution.   In  the  more  central  districts  of 
Russia,   the    discontent    showed    itself  in 
violent  and  "  unseemly  "  speech,  in  rumofs 
and   predictions,  which,   though   compara- 
tively harmless,  were  piusued  and  punished. 
What  sort  of  "  unseemly  "  talk  was  current, 
we  can  learn  from   the   abundant  records 
of  the  tribunal  of  Preobrazhensky.     Ever)' 
denunciation  was  followed  by  a  rigid  inves- 
tigation, and  every  investigation,  whether  it 
showed  guilt  or  innocence,  was  attended  by 
inhuman  tortures.      A  pheasant,   for  exam- 
ple,  groaned   out  :  **  Since  God   has  sent 
him  to  be  the  Tsar,  we   have  no  happy 
days.     The  village  is  weighed  down  with 
furnishing  rubles  and  half-rubles,  and  horses 
and    carts,    and  there    is    no  rest    for  us 
peasants."     A    boyir's     son    complained: 
"  What  sort  of  a  Tsar  is  he  ?     He  has  forced 
us  all  into  the  service,  he  has  seized  upon 
our  people  and  peasants  for  recruits.    No- 
where can  you  get  away  from  him.     Every 
one  is  lost.     He  even  goes  into  the  senicc 
himself,  and  yet  no  one  kills  him.     If  they 
only  killed  him,  the  service  would  stop,  and 
it  would  be  easier  for  the  people."    Some 
peasant  women  and   soldiers*  wives  cried 
out :     "  What  sort  of  a  Tsar  is   he  ?    He 
has  completely  ruined  the  peasants,  carried 
off  our  husbands  to  be  soldiers,  and  left  us 
and  our  children  orphans,  to  pass  all  our 
lives  in  weeping."     A   serf  said :   '*  If  he 
lives  long  he   will  ruin  all  of  us,     I  am 
astonished  that  people  have  not  put  him 
out    of  the    way  before   now.     He   rides 
?i5o^>\\.  ^^\\^  iMcA.  \^\R:  at  night,  with  few 
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people  and  alone.  It  is  not  a  good  time 
for  the  Germans  now,  because  his  father- 
in-law  Lefort  is  dead.  What  sort  of  a  Tsar 
is  he  ?  He  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  the 
peasants,  and  if  he  rides  long  enough  about 
Moscow  he  will  lose  his  head  one  of  these 
days."  A  beggar  said :  "  The  Germans 
have  got  the  better  of  him.  One  hour 
strikes,  all  is  well.  Another  strikes,  there 
is  groaning  and  weeping.  Now  he  has 
even  attacked  God — he  has  taken  the  bells 
out  of  the  churches." 

The  change  in  the  popular  feeling  toward 
the  sovereign  was  very  perceptible.  In 
the  time  of  the  Tsar  Alexis  the  people  had 
many  causes  for  discontent,  but  they  threw 
the  blame  on  Plestcheief,  Mor6zof,  and 
otlier  boyirs  and  ministers  of  the  Tsar, 
whom  they  considered  to  be  the  real  causes 
of  their  troubles.  Peter  was  no  longer  the 
demi-god  who  remained  quietly  in  his  palace 
or  appeared  only  in  state,  ready  to  interfere 
to  protect  his  people  against  the  rapacity 
and  the  injustice  of  the  boydrs.  He  had 
too  often  been  seen  in  the  streets  and 
neighborhood  of  Moscow  consorting  with 
foreigners.  He  had  shown  his  personal 
will  too  often  during  the  executions  of  the 
Streltsi,  at  Voronezh  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
people  not  to  understand  that  the  govern- 
ment was  different,  that  the  Tsar  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  it.  Their  blame,  then,  was 
directed  against  him  alone.  The  popular 
mind  needed  some  explanation  of  this 
strange  phenomenon,  and  the  first  was 
ready  to  hand:  "The  Germans  had  got 
around  him — had  bewitched  him."  Follow- 
ing German  fashions,  he  had  ordered  them 
to  cut  off  their  beards.  He  would  probably 
go  still  farther.  "The  Tsar  had  traveled 
beyond  the  sea,  and  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  German  faith.  He  was  going  to  compel 
the  monks  to  drink  milk  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays."  But  the  explanation  of 
German  influence  did  not  seem  sufficient. 
The  popular  imagination  embroidered  on 
this,  and  began  to  inquire  whether,  after  all, 
Peter  was  the  real  Tsar,  the  son  of  Alexis. 
In  1701,  Prince  Basil  Sontsef  was  executed 
for  two  murders  and  two  robberies.  Surely 
his  crimes  were  enough,  but  he  had  com- 
mitted even  a  greater  one.  He  had  said 
that  the  Princess  Sophia  had  called  Peter 
"  son  of  a  Strelets."  But  this  accusation 
explained  nothing.  At  last  the  popular 
fancy  hit  on  what  seemed  sufficient.  Peter 
was  the  son  of  a  German,  and  a  changeling. 
The  real  child  of  the  Tsaritsa  Natalia  was  a 
girl,  and  as  she  gready  wished  an  heir  to 


the  throne,  the  midwives  had  changed  the 
infant  for  a  boy  from  the  German  suburb — 
even  for  the  son  of  Lefort.  But  the  legend 
did  not  stop  here.  The  Tsar  had  gone 
abroad,  rumors  had  come  of  the  unpleasant- 
ness at  Riga.  It  was  said  that  the  foreign- 
ers had  killed  him,  and  sent  one  of  their 
own  men  back  to  Russia  to  take  his  place, 
and  to  turn  all  the  orthodox  away  from 
Christianity.  This  fancy  took  the  form  of 
a  fairy  tale : 

"  When  the  Tsar  and  his  companions  were  beyond 
the  sea,  he  went  into  the  German  lands,  and  was  in 
Stek61me,  the  realm  of  glass  [Stockholm].  Now 
the  realm  of  glass  in  the  German  land  is  ruled  by  a 
woman,  and  that  woman  made  mock  at  the  Tsar, 
and  put  him  on  a  hot  frying-pan,  and  then,  taking 
him  out  of  the  fryine-pan,  had  him  thrown  into 
prison.  When  it  was  the  name's-day  of  that  woman, 
her  princes  and  boydrs  asked  her  for  the  sake  of 
this  feast  to  let  out  the  Tsar.     She  answered : 

"  <  Go  and  look ;  if  he  is  still  turning  around,  I  will 
let  him  out  at  your  request. ' 

"  The  princes  and  boydrs  went  and  looked  at  the 
Tsar,  and  said : 

"  *  He  is  weak,  O  mistress  ! ' 

•*  Then  she  said  : 

" '  Since  he  is  weak,  bring  him  out' 

"  So  they  brought  him  out  and  set  him  free. 
Then  he  came  to  our  boydrs,  and  our  boydrs  crossed 
themselves,  made  a  cask  and  nailed  it  full  of  nails, 
and  wished  to  put  him  into  that  cask;  but  one  of  the 
Streltsi  found  it  out,  and,  running  up  to  the  Tsar*s 
bed,  said : 

"  •  O  lord  Tsar,  get  up  and  go  away !  You 
know  nothing  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  you.' 

**  And  the  Tsar  cot  up  and  went  away,  and  that 
Strelets  lay  on  the  bed  in  his  place,  and  the  boydrs 
came,  and,  dragging  that  Strelets  from  the  bed,  put 
him  into  that  cask,  and  rolled  him  into  the  sea." 

This  story  leaves  it  uncertain  what  became 
of  Peter,  but  evil  tongues  set  afloat  a  rumor 
that  he  had  been  killed  abroad.  "This  is 
not  our  lord — he  is  a  German.  Our  Tsar 
was  nailed  up  in  a  cask  by  the  Germans 
and  thrown  into  the  sea." 

The  opponents  of  the  innovations  went 
still  farther.  The  Dissenters,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, the  religiously  disposed  Russian  peas- 
antry, were  greatly  given  to  apocalyptic 
teachings  and  to  explanations  of  the  Biblical 
mysteries.  They  had  seen  the  fulfillment 
of  prophecies  in  Nikon  and  Alexis,  and  were 
ready  to  be  convinced  that  Peter,  with  the 
changes  which  he  had  made  in  the  sacred 
and  established  order  of  things,  was  the  true 
Antichrist. 

The  fate  of  one  expounder  of  the  doctrine 
of  Antichrist  created  much  sympathy.  In 
the  year  1700,  information  had  been  given 
to  the  tribunal  of  Preobrazh^nsky  that  ^. 
scribe  named  Gie^OT^  I^Vfc^^j  \va.^  xiSR.^ 
all  sorts  ot  m\uno>3iS  «ltv^  MXNSfcexc^'i  ^\^^ns. 
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about  the  Tsar,  and  was  engraving  some 
boards  in  order  to  print  a  pamphlet  and 
distribute  it  among  the  people.  He  fled, 
but  was  soon  caught.  On  the  application 
of  torture,  he  confessed  to  having  written 
a  letter  to  the  effect  that  the  last  times 
had  now  arrived,  that  Antichrist  was  come, 
and  to  having  advised  the  people  to  refuse 
to  obey  the  Tsar,  who  was  Antichrist,  or 
pay  the  taxes,  and  to  having  recommended 
them  to  search  for  Prince  Tcherkasky,  who 
wished  good  to  the  people.  Among  his 
accomplices  were  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Tam- 
bof,  who  had  encouraged  him  to  write  and 
print  pamphlets,  and  Prince  Ivdn  Havan- 
sky,  who  blamed  himself  for  having  taken 
part  in  one  of  the  revels  of  the  court  where 
sport  had  been  made  of  religion,  and  where 
he  himself  had  acted  the  part  of  a  metro- 
politan. TaUtsky  and  his  most  faithful 
supporter  were  slowly  burned,  or  rather 
smoked  to  death,  as  Vockerodt  tells  us. 
Others  were  knouted  and  sent  to  Siberia, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Tamb6f  was  degraded 
and  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  Solov^tsky 
monastery.  Prince  Havansky  died  from 
his  tortures  before  the  end  of  the  trial. 
Stephen  Yavorsky  tried  to  refute  the  teach- 
ings of  Talitsky  in  a  pamphlet  called  "  The 
Signs  of  the  Coming  of  Antichrist  "  ;  but, 
as  usually  happens,  his  arguments — which 
Vockerodt  calls  very  weak — were  read  only 
by  those  who  had  no  need  of  being  con- 
vmced.  The  Government  circulated  the 
story  that  Talitsky  had  recanted  at  the 
stake,  but  the  belief  of  many  ignorant  men 
was  not  shaken.  The  fame  of  Taiftsky  as 
a  martyr,  added  to  the  reputation  which  he 
was  said  to  have  gained,  during  the  torture, 
in  a  dispute  with  the  Bishop  of  Riazin,  ■ 
spread  among  the  people.  Persons  of 
higher  rank,  even  Peter's  son  Alexis,  were 
interested  in  him,  and  in  after  years  Peter's 
daughter  Elisabeth  collected  documents  with 
regard  to  this  affair. 

Menshikof,  as  Peter's  special  favorite,  was 
said  to  have  abandoned  Christianity  and  to 
be  surrounded  by  swarms  of  devils.  The 
little  cross  pricked  into  the  left-hand  of 
the  recruits  to  mark  them  was  everywhere 
called  the  seal  of  Antichrist.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  whole  villages  fled  to  the  wastes  of 
the  north,  east,  and  south-east,  and  lived  in  ■ 
the  woods  and  on  the  steppes  to  avoid  con- 
tact with  unholiness. 

A  curious  specimen  of  the  apocalyptic 
teachings  of  the  Dissenters  of  this  time  is  ] 
io  be  found  in  an  o\d  matvuscn^x  Itom  \Vv^  ^ 
Solov^tsky  monastery,  pteserved  axYjaa.kY^\ 


« The  Apostle  says,  first  comes  m  fidfing  awv^, 
then  is  revealed  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  pcrm- 
tion,  the  Antichrist.  First  came  the  falling  away 
from  the  holy  faith  by  the  Tsar  Alexis  in  the  year 
666,*  the  number  of  the  beast,  thus  fulfilling  the 
prophecy.  And  after  him  there  reigned  on  the 
throne  his  first-bom  son  Peter,  from  his  second 
and  unlawful  marriage.  He  was  consecrated  to  die 
Uirone  of  all  the  Russias  by  the  Jewish  laws  from 
head  to  foot,  showing  that  tie  is  the  fidse  Messiah 
and  the  false  Christ,  as  the  Sibyl  prophesied  aboot 
him  that  a  Jewish  Tsar  will  reign.  And  that  falac 
Christ  began  to  set  himself  np  and  be  called  God  by 
all,  persecuting  and  torturing  all  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, destroying  their  memory  from  the  Cace  of  the 
earth,  spreading  his  new  Jewish  faith  throag^Kmt 
all  Russia.  In  the  year  1700,  to  the  accomplisli- 
ment  of  his  wickedness,  and  on  the  festival  of  the 
circumcision  of  Christ,  he  called  together  a  headKO- 
ish  court  and  erected  a  temple  to  the  heathen 
god  Janus,  and  before  all  the  people  practiced  all 
sorts  of  magic  rites,  and  all  called  out,  •  Itvat!  vmt/ 
the  new  year !  *  and  he  sent  to  all  ports  of  the 
realm  the  command  to  feast  for  the  new  3rear,  thos 
breaking  the  laws  of  the  Fathers,  who  in  the  first 
CEcumenical  Council  commanded  the  feast  of  the 
new  year  to  be  on  the  ist  of  September.  In  the 
year  1 721  he  took  upon  himself  the  patriarchal  title, 
calling  himself  Father  of  the  country,  Head  of  the 
Russian  Church,  and  Autocrat,  having  no  one  ob 
an  equality  with  himself,  taking  craftily  to  himsdf 
not  only  the  power  of  the  Tsar,  but  also  the  anthor- 
ity  of  God,  and  claiming  to  be  an  autocratic  pastor, 
a  headless  head  over  all  opponents  of  Christ — ^.\iiti- 
christ.  Therefore  must  we  conceal  ourselves  in  the 
deserts,  just  as  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  ordered  the 
children  of  God  to  flee  from  Babylon.  The  jcan 
of  the  Lord  have  passed;  the  years  of  Satan  luve 
come." 


CHAPTER  XLl. 
THE  LAST  YEARS,  1 7 22- 1 7 25. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  internal  afiairs  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  great  changes  which 
he  was  trying  to  eflfect  in  the  organization 
of  the  Government,  were  insufficient  for 
Peter's  active  nature.  The  ink  on  the  peace 
of  Nystadt  was  hardly  dry  when  the  Tsar 
turned  his  attention  to  Asiatic  affaini,  and 
intervened  in  the  Persian  difficulties.  Hus- 
sein IV.  was  one  of  those  weak,  negligent 
Asiatic  despots,  addicted  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  harem,  who  by  some  fatality  of  the 
East  seem  destined  to  succeed  the  fierce,  vig- 
orous conquerors  who  established  empires. 
Already  Candahar  had  fallen  away  from  his 
sway,  and  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan  had 
founded  an  independent  monarchy.    The 


*  It  is  very  common  in  old  Russian  books  to  find 
the  first  figure  of  dates  omitted.  The  ytar  666 
meant  the  year  1666,  the  date  of  the  Council  of  )fo^ 
^^K^^xvdoC  the  armed  attack  on  the  SckM^ 
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country  was  a  prey  to  internal  dissension. 
Profiting  by  this,  the  new  niter  of  Afghan- 
istan, the  Emir  Mahmud,  compelled  Hussein 
to  accept  him  as  grand  vizier  and  actual 
ruler  of  Persia,  Humiliated  in  this  way, 
Hussein  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  youthful 
son,  Tohmas  Mirza.  Daud  Bek,  the  ruler 
of  the  Lesghians,  a  tribe  in  the  Caucasus, 
who  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  Persia,  followed 
the  example  of  the  Afghans.  He  took 
Shemakha,  robbed  the  Russians  who  traded 
there,  and  utterly  ruined  Yeor6inof,  a  very 
wealthy  and  at  that  time  well-known  Rus- 
sian merchant.  At  the  same  time  Vakhtan, 
the  Prince  of  Georgia,  who  not  long  before 
had  become  a  Mussulman  to  please  the 
Shah,  tried  now  to  free  himself  from  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  for  that  sought  support 
from  Russia.  He  applied  lo  Volynsky,  the 
governor  of  Astrakhan,  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  return  to  the  Christian  faith,  and 
offered  forty  thousand  troops  to  act  against 
Persia.  Moved  by  the  representations  of 
Volynsky,  who  shortly  before  had  made  a 
journey  of  observation  through  Persia,  and 
fearing  that  the  Turks  might  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  their  supremacy  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  perhajjs  oa  the  Caspian,  the 
Voi.  XXII.—6g. 


I  Tsar  resolved  on  an  expedition  to  the  Cas- 
pian, and  on  giving  unasked-for  support  to 
the  young  Shah  of  Persia.  In  the  beginning 
of  1722  he  went  to  Moscow,  ordered  ships 
to  be  prepared  on  the  Volga,  and  in  May, 
together  with  Catherine,  set  out  by  water 
to  Astrakhan,  stopping  from  time  to  time 
along  the  Volga,  and  entertained  by  the 
wealthy  Russian  manufacturing  family  of 
Strogonof  at  Nijoi- Novgorod.  In  spite  of 
strong  representations  from  the  Porte, 
Peter  sailed  from  Astrakhan  lo  Derbent  on 
the  zgth  of  July,  with  twenty-two  thousand 
infantry  and  five  thousand  sailors.  His 
cavalry,  lo  the  number  of  nine  thousand, 
besides  forty  thousand  Cossacks  and  Kal- 
muks  and  thirty  thousand  Tartars,  marched 
by  land.  Tarku  surrendered,  hut  it  was 
necessary  to  attack  and  destroy  Utamysh, 
whose  ruler  offered  opposition,  and  on  the 
3d  of  September  the  Tsar  arrived  at  Der- 
bent, and  received  its  keys  from  the  com- 
mandant,    Peter  remained  here  a  month. 

Autumn  drew  on,  it  became  difficult  to 
supply  his  army,  and  therefore,  leaving  a 
garrison  in  Derbent,  he  iet.M.Tt\e.4.  \(i  Ksw^- 
khan  and  lUence  \.o^o5ca-*(,W>cve,x<i, q^*^^ 
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into  the  old  capital.  The  usual  praise  for 
his  victories  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  captured  a  town  founded,  as  the 
legend  went,  by  Alexander  of  Macedonia. 
He  remained  in  Moscow  until  spring,  and, 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  St,  Peters- 
burg, set  fire  with  his  own  hands  to  his  old 
wooden  palace  at  Preobrazhensky,  saying 
to  the  young  Duke  of  Holstein :  "Here  I 
first  thought  of  war  against  Sweden.  May 
every  thought  of  enmity  disappear  with  this 
house !  May  Sweden  be  (he  truest  ally  of 
my  empire!" 

The  troops  which  Peter  left  behind  him 
did  their  work  well.  Shipof  established 
himself  at  Reshl,  in  spite  of  the  ill-will  of 
the  inhabitants  and  of  the  Persian  authori- 
ties, who  objected  to  this  unasked-for  assist- 
ance, and  Matiushkin,  being  refused  admit- 
tance to  Baku  in  the  summer  of  1723,  was 
obliged  to  take  that  town.  These  actions, 
however,  were  of  little  importance,  for  at  the 
end  of  September,  1723,  a  treaty  was  made 
with  an  envoy  sent  by  Tohmas  Shah  to  St. 
Petersburg,  by  which  Russia  agreed  to  pro- 
tect the  Shah  against  rebels,  and  the  Shah  in 
return  promised  to  provide  for  the  auxiliary 
troops  sent,  ceded  to  Russia  the  towns  of 
Derbent  and  Baku,  together  with  the  whole 
of  the  coast  of  the  Caspian,  including  the 
provinces  of  Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  and  Astra- 
bad.  In  this  way,  almost  without  a  war, 
Russia  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  strip  of 
territory  in  Asia  which  was  to  be  of  great 
consequence  to  its  future,  for  although  por- 
tions of  this  were  subsequently  relumed  to 
Persia,  its  occupation  led  to  the  annexation 
of  the  whole  of  the  Caucasus.  The  efforts 
to  settle  the  country  with  Armenians  from 
the  Turkish  possessions  brought  about  dis- 
putes with  the  Potte,  and  in  January,  1724, 
matters  had  come  to  such  a  point  (hat  there 
was  imminent  danger  of  war.  The  media- 
tion of  the  French  embassador  «'as  accepted, 
and  resulted  entirely  in  the  favor  of  Russia. 
The  Armenian  emigration  was  allowed,  but 
Vakhtan,  the  Georgian  jirince  who  had 
returned  to  Christianity,  was  oppressed  both 
by  Turks  and  Persians,  and  was  finally 
obliged  to  give  up  his  throne  to  a  rival 
]jrince,  and  to  seek  refuge  in  Russia. 

The  most  im])ortant  event  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Russia  with  the  Western  powers 
was  the  conclusion  of  a  defensive  alliance 
with  Sweden,  in  February,  1724;  the  two 
states  after  their  long  war  had  entered  into 
a  firm  friendship.  Both  powers  agreed  to 
prevent  internal  disoiAers  \t\  ?o\a.-ni  atvi 
to  uphold  its  ancient  V\betUes  a.tiA  eVet'Cw* 
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ropolitan  of  Novgorod,  and  Theophiin  Pro-  [ 
C(5povitch,  Bishop  of  Pskof,  preached  the  | 
sermon,  but  Peter  himself  placed  the  crown  . 
on  the  head  of  his  wife.  Such  an  event 
had  never  been  known  in  Russian  history, 
except  when  Maria  Muishek,  the  wife  of  | 
Demetrius,  had  been  publicly  crowned.  , 
Feasts,  masquerades,  and  balls,  together  ^ 
with  popular  festivities,  lasted  for  days,  and 
as  if  to  show  that  he  had  prepared  for  1 
Catherine  a  power  equal  to  his  own,  he  | 
allowed  her  to  create  Peter  Tolstoi  a  count.  , 

While  feasts  and  merriment  prevailed  at 
court,  the  condition  of  Russia  was  by  no 
means  happy.  Everywhere  there  were 
complaints  of  misery.  The  recent  bad  har- 
vests had  made  provisions  dear.  The  grain  ; 
slore-houses  which  the  Emperor  long  ago 
commanded  to  be  buih  everywhere  through- 
out Russia,  existed  only  on  paper.  Crowds 
of  poverty-stricken  wretches  wandered  ' 
through  the  streets  and  along  the  high-roads, 
tliough  Peter  had  often  ordered  that  there 
should  be  no  beggars  in  his  empire,  and  I 
under  pain  of  penalties  had  forbidden  his  | 
subjects  to  give  alms.  The  hungry  peas-  1 
ants  turned  to  robbery  and  murder,  and  1 
even  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Petersburg  1 
there  were  bands  of  marauders.  The  defi-  ! 
ciencies  in  the  taxes  became  greater  and 


greater;  the  Boards  of  War  and  Marine 
had  not  enough  money  to  keep  up  the  army 
and  the  fleet.  Still  the  burdens  of  the  people 
did  not  diminish.  The  colonization  of  Rus- 
sian peasants  to  the  detested  St.  Peters- 
burg was  continued,  and  many  debtors  to 
the  treasury  were  sent  to  hard  labor  at 
Cronstadt  and  Rogerwik  (now  Baltic  Port) 
— a  new  port  laid  out  by  Peter  near  Reval. 
While  the  courtiers  were  amusing  themselves  ' 
at  masquerades,  loud  curses  were  heard 
among  the  people,  for  which  many  unfort- 
unate persons  were  dragged  to  the  privy 
chancery  and  given  over  to  barbarous  tort- 
ures. After  the  return  of  the  court  to 
St.  Petersburg,  preparations  were  made  for 
new  festivities  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
the  young  Duke  of  Holstein,  nephew  of 
Charles  XII.,  with  the  Princess  Anna,  the 
daughier  of  Peter  and  Catherine.  The 
character  of  Peter  had  in  some  respects 
changed.  Sometimes  he  was  indefatigable 
in  work;  at  others  he  desired  solitude,  and 
was  so  morose  that  no  one  dared  speak  to 
him,  even  about  business.  At  times  he 
would  indulge  in  long  conversations  with 
his  chaplain  ;  at  others  he  would  send  for  his 
doctor,  and  perhaps  immediately  afterward 
give  himself  up  to  drinking  and  feasting. 
At  the  end  of  August,  he  took  part  in  the 
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consei'raiion  of  a  church  at  his  new  country  | 
jialac.e  ol"  Tsarskoe-St'Io.  The  festivities 
continued  for  several  <Iays,  and  as  many  as  ' 
three  thousand  bottles  of  wine  were  drunk. 
'I'he  coiisequen<.u  was  an  iUness  which  kejit 
Peter  in  lied  for  a  week,  liui  he  had  no 
sooner  ^lA  \\\<  at;ain  than  he  went  off  to 
Schliisseihur^',  an<i  there  had  a  new  debauch 
on  Ihe  anniversary  of  the  eanlnre  of  the 
furt.  Kroni  Schljisselhur-  I'eterwent  to  the 
iron-ttorks  of  (lionet/,  haniincreil  out  with 
his  own  hands  a  siiee!  nf  iron  weighing 
more  than  a  hundred  ]iounds;  then  went  lo 
N'ovgorod,  and  from  Novgorod  to  Staraya- 
Rus.  to  examine  the  salt-work-..  After  this 
came  a  visit  to  the  I.adiiga  canal,  which, 
underdie  directions  of  MiJnnirh,  was  making 
great  [irogress.  During  the  ]irevious  five 
vearr.,  hardle  twelve  versts  had  been  dug  hy 
tw,niy  ihoiisand  men,  while  Miinnlch  had 
su<-,t:eeded  in  cutlinj;  five  vetst^  in  a  single 
year.  lw|>eii  before  winter  lo  dig  seven 
more,  and  eni|)loved  only  twenty-nine  hun- 
dred soldiers  ami  five  thousand  free  work- 
nieii.  The  cost  of  working,  tor).  «-as  much 
less  than  before.  In  the  early  part  of  No- 
veinber  I'eter  returned  lo  St.  i'etersburg  by 
water,  and  immediately  starte<l  for  Syster- 
l.eek  lo  examine  the  irim-w<)rk>  there.  .\s 
he  aiii.roached  Uw  viUa-^  of  Lakhta.  near 
tlie  iiitJutK  iif  llie  Neva.Vi;  saw  -.x  \iq,\\.  IviW 
o(  sol.iiers    and    sudors    e^TneA    \u    mvcx\ 
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was  subjected  to  an  interrogatory  in  the 
presonce  nf  the  Emperor,  which  so  unnerved 
him  tliat  he  fainted,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
bleed  him.  The  next  day,  he  was  again 
questioned  and  was  threatened  with  torture. 
To  save  himself  from  tliis,  Mons  confessed 
that  he  had  turned  to  his  own  use  the 
revenues  of  several  estates  of  tlie  Em|>ress, 
and  that  he  had  taken  a  bribe  from  a  peas- 
ant with  the  promise  of  making  him  a  groom 
of  the  Empress.  He  was  sent  to  the  fortress, 
and  subsequently,  on  ihc  2$l\\  of  Novem- 


ber, was  condemned  to  death.  Catherine 
had  the  courage  to  ask  Peter  for  the  par- 
don both  of  Mons  and  his  accomplices,  at 
which  the  Emperor  flew  into  such  a  passion 
that  he  smashed  with  his  fist  a  handsome 
Venetian  mirror.  "  Thus,"  he  said,  "  I  can 
annihilate  the  most  beautiful  adornment  of 
my  palace."  Catherine  could  not  but  under- 
stand that  in  these  words  there  was  a  hint 
at  her  own  position,  but  ca.Vni'j  \w^\«A-- 
"  And  ha\e  ■^ou  mi^e  •C^e.  -^AaK.^  a.-«^  "^'j. 
more  beaul\t\i\  \>^  6.o\r%%o1"     ■?«.'«.f«>K 
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calmed,  but  refused  to  listen  to  his  wife's 
prayers.  On  the  27th  of  November,  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mons  and  his 
sister  were  taken  in  sledges  to  the  place  of 
execution.  Mons  calmly  bowed  whenever 
he  noticed  his  acquaintances  in  the  crowd 
of  people  standing  about ;  with  a  show  of 
courage  he  ascended  the  scaffold,  took  oflf 
his  fur  coat,  listened  to  the  sentence  of 
death  for  receiving  bribes,  bowed  once 
more,  and  placed  his  head  on  the  block. 
His  sister,  Metrena  Balk,  was  punished  with 
eleven  blows  of  the  knout,  and  sent  to 
Tobolsk.  Two  others  were  whipped  and 
sent  to  hard  labor  at  Rogerwik.  After 
the  execution,  Peter  drove  out  with  Cather- 
ine and  passed  close  by  the  stake  on  which 
the  head  of  Mons  was  exposed.  He  forced 
his  wife  to  look  at  this  bloody  trophy,  and  it  is 
reported  that,  looking  the  Emperor  straight 
in  the  eyes,  she  said  :  "  How  sad  it  is  that 
there  should  be  such  corruption  even  at 
court !  " 

Next  came  disclosures  about  Makorof, 
the  secretary  of  the  cabinet,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  taking  bribes  for  the  reports  which 
he  made  to  his  master,  and  about  Menshi- 
k6f,  who  had  before  on  two  occasions  been 
pardoned  for  his  corruption  and  extortion, 
and  who,  on  this  new  accusation,  was  re- 
moved from  his  position  as  president  of  the 
War  Board.  Meanwhile,  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember, the  name's-day  of  the  Empress, 
Peter  celebrated  the  betrothal  of  his  daugh- 
ter Anna  with  the  Duke  of  Holstein.  In 
accordance  with  the  decree  by  which  Peter 
reserved  to  the  sovereign  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing his  own  successor,  the  Princess 
was  obliged  to  renounce  for  herself  and  her 
posterity  all  claims  to  the  Russian  throne. 
A  strange  destiny  made  this  renunciation 
of  no  effect,  for  the  son  of  Anna,  as  Peter 
III.,  was  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Hol- 
stein-Gottorp,  now  reigning  in  Russia. 

Peter's  health,  instead  of  improving,  grew 
every  day  worse,  and  lie  developed  aggra- 
vated symptoms  of  a  disease  of  the  bladder. 
Nevertheless  he  controlled  himself,  attended 
to  public  affairs,  and  oven  indulged  in  some 
of  liis  favorite  occupations.  At  the  end  of 
December  he  took  part  in  one  of  those 
coarse  farces  which  seemed  to  satisfy  a  cer- 
tain side  of  his  nature,  but  which,  as  he 
grew  older,  seemed  so  incongruous  witli  his 
character  and  his  position.  He  proceeded 
to  elect  a  new  "  prince-pope,"  the  head  of 
his  college  of  fools,  \n  place  of  Buturlin,  who 
had  died  some  monlh?,  bdoie  *\t\  eoxv^^- 
quence  of  his   drunkenness,  and  ^wXXonN 
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In  a  hall  in  Buturlin's  house  a  throne  was 
erected,  covered  with  striped  material,  on 
which  Bacchus  presided,  seated  on  a  cask. 
In  the  next  room,  where  the  "conclave" 
assembled,  fourteen  boxes  were  constructed, 
while  in  the  midst  was  a  table  with  repre- 
sentations of  a  bear  and  a  monkey,  a  cask 
of  wine,  and  dishes  of  food.  After  a  solemn 
procession,  the  Emperor  shut  up  the  "  car 
dinals  "  in  the  room  of  the  conclave,  ami 
put  his  seal  on  the  door.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  come  out  until  a  new  "  pope " 
had  been  chosen,  and  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  members  of  the  conclave  were 
obliged  to  swallow  a  large  spoonful  of 
whisky.  The  next  morning,  at  six  o'clock, 
Peter  let  them  out.  They  had  disputed 
among  themselves  for  a  long  time,  and  as 
they  could  not  decide  on  a  pope,  had 
been  obliged  to  ballot  for  him.  The  lot 
fell  on  an  officer  of  the  commissariat,  who 
was  then  placed  upon  the  throne,  and  all 
were  obliged  to  kiss  his  slipper.  In  the 
evening  which  followed,  the  guests  were 
served  with  meat  of  wolves,  foxes,  bears, 
cats,  and  rats. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  Peter,  who  had 
again  caught  cold  at  the  blessing  of  the 
Neva,  was  forced  to  take  to  his  bed,  under 
the  care  of  Doctor  Bliimentrost  On  the 
2d  of  February  he  confessed  and  received 
the  sacrament.  On  the  6th,  he  signed  a 
proclamation  freeing  all  persons  who  had 
been  exiled  to  hard  labor,  and  pardoned  all 
criminals  except  those  who  were  condemned 
for  murder  and  for  heinous  offenses.  Gather 
ine,  by  her  entreaties,  obtained  the  pardon 
of  Menshik6f.  The  next  day  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  write  out  his  intentions  with  re- 
gard to  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The 
paper  was  given  to  him,  but  he  succeeded 
in  writing  only  two  words — ^**  Give  all,"  when 
the  pen  dropped  from  his  hand.  He  called 
for  his  daughter  Anna,  in  order  to  dictate 
to  her,  but  when  she  appeared  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  pronounce  a  single  word. 
Tlie  next  day,  the  8th  of  February,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  expired. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  state  of 
the  Emperor  was  hopeless,  the  senators  and 
other  magnates  assembled  in  one  of  the 
halls  of  the  palace,  to  take  measures  for  the 
succession.  Many  of  them  still  dung  to 
the  old  feeling  in  favor  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion, and  declared  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  little  son  of  Alexis.  Others,  and  the 
more  influential,  felt  that  this  would  be  i 
C^^Tv%^xous  risk  for  them.  Tolst6i  kne* 
\>cv^\.  \icv^  xv-a.^x^^v  V^\jd^\^53^  ^iQ^^i  acxused  bim 
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of  being  the  murderer  of  the  Tsarevitch ; 
Yaduzhfnsky  owed  everything  to  Peter  and 
Catherine ;  Menshiki5f  was  sure  that  if 
Catherine  ascended  the  throne  he  could 
manage  affairs  at  his  pleasure,  and  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  surround  the  palace 
with  two  regiments  of  guards,  after  having 
previously  assured  himself  of  their  fidelity. 
The  dispute  was  long  and  bitter,  and  Prince 
Repnin,  the  field-marshal  in  command  of 
the  army,  stood  out  long  for  the  young 
prince.  At  last  he  yielded  to  the  view  of 
Tolstoi  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  written 
or  oral  declaration  of  his  will  by  the  Em-  ' 
peror,  the  oath  given  by  them  to  Catherine 
on  her  coronation  should  be  considered  i 
binding.  The  Senate  therefore  decided  that,  i 
when  Peter  died,  they  would  recognize  j 
Catherine  as  Empress.  When  this  was  done,  | 
they  all  went  into  the  next  room,  where  | 
the  dying  Kmperor  lay,  and  remained  there  i 
until  all  was  over.  They  then  withdrew,  I 
and  a  little  after,  Catherine,  leaning  on  the  i 
arm  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  came  in  and  1 
besought  them  to  protect  and  defend  her. 
When  she  had  finished  speaking,  Aprixin  ! 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  her  and  \ 
announced  the  decision  of  the  Senate.  The 
hall  resounded  with  cries  of  acclama-  i 
tion,  which  were  repeated  in  the  streets  by  j 
the  guards,  and  the  announcement  of  the  I 
accession  of  Catherine  was  spread  through 
the  city  as  soon  as  that  of  the  death  of 
Peter.  The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Em-  ' 
press  was  not  administered  everywhere  with-  ! 


out  protest,  but  the  terror  and  awe  inspired 
by  Peter's  name  were  still  too  great  for  any 
decided  opposition.  On  the  loth  of  Feb- 
ruary the  embalmed  body  was  placed  in 
one  of  the  smaller  halls  in  the  palace,  on  a 
bed  of  state,  covered  with  robes  given  by 
Louis  XV.  on  Peter's  visit  lo  Paris,  and  the 
people  were  admitted  to  view  It.  On  the 
Z4th  of  February,  the  coffin  of  Peter  was 
transferred  to  another  salon,  which  had  been 
decorated  as  a  hall  of  mourning,  and  not 
long  afterward  there  was  placed  beside  it 
another  coffin,  containing  the  body  of  his 
little  daughter  Natalia.  On  the  igtli  of 
March,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  the  cof- 
fin was  transferred  to  the  Cathedral  of  Ss. 
Peter  and  Paul  in  the  fortress,  and  after 
die  liturgy  a  sermon  was  preached  by 
TheophSn  Procdjiovitcb.  The  body  was 
sprinkled  with  earth  according  to  the  Rus- 
sian rite,  the  coffin  was  closed,  the  imperial 
mantle  was  thrown  over  it,  and  it  remained 
on  the  calafako,  under  a  canopy  In  the 
center  of  the  church,  until  the  ist  of  June, 
1731,  in  the  reign  of  the  F.mpress  Anna, 
when  it  was  consigned  to  the  vault  where 
it  now  reposes. 

People  breathed  more  freely  in  the  West ' 
when  the  news  came  that  Peter  was  dead. 
Rudakofsky  wrote  from  Poland  in  Feb- 
ruary, addressed  to  Peter  himself,  that  his 
enemies  had  spread  the  news  of  his  death. 
"  The  dead  flies,"  he  says,  "  have  begun  to 
raise  their  noses  again,  and  think  that  now 
the  Russian  Empire  is  going  to  destruction. 
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Tliere  is  everywhere  the  greatest  joy,  every-  \ 
where  firing  of  musketry  and  banqueting."  j 
The  Russian   minister  al  Stockholm  wrote  , 

that  he  had  seen  that  the  King  and  his 
partisans  were  greatly  delighted,  and  that 
then-  was  everywhere  the  conviction  that 
there  would  be  tlie  greatest  disturbances 
in  Russia.  Bestuzhef  wTOte  from  Copen- 
hagen that,  at  the  news  of  Peter's  death, 
"  all,  even  the  first  at  court  as  well  as  the 
common  people,  gol  drunk  from  delight." 
The  Queen  sent  a  thousand  ducats  to  the 
pour,  ostensibly  on  account  of  the  conva- 
lescence of  the  King,  but  really,  it  was  said, 
to  express  her  joy  at  Peter's  death.  The 
King,  he  added,  was,  however,  very  angry 
at  such  manifestations,  but  that  people  in 
geiieral  expected  there  would  be  anarchy 
in  Russia.  King  Frederick  William  I.  of 
Prussia  was  an  exception.  He  shed  tears 
when  Gol6fkin  gave  him  the  news,  wore 
mourning,  even  in  Potsdam,  and  ordered 
the  official  signs  of  grief  to  be  continued 
for  three  months,  as  if  he  himself  had  died. 
We  have  seen  the  feeling  of  the  Russian 
J)e0]ile  toward  Peiet.  Since  that  time  he 
has  passed  into  legend,  \l\ii  severt^j  Va& 
not   been   forgotten,  \)\W.  iW  o.'«e  \'i  wto- 
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It  was  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  revival  of 
classical  literature,  and  appropriately  enough, 
about  1450, — the  year  generally  accepted  as 
that  of  the  invention  of  typography, — that 
Aldus  Hanntius,  the  greatest  of  early  print- 
ers, was  bom.  His  birthplace  is  not  cer- 
taiidy  known:  it  is  supposed  to  be  Sermo- 
netta,  a  litUe  town  of  the  Roman  States. 
Although  educated  in  the  best  schools  of 


Rome  and  Ferrara,  Aldus  did  not  give  any 
early  promise  of  marked  ability.  Even 
when  he  reached  full  age,  he  was  so  shy, 
taciturn,  and  awkward,  that  he  refused  to 
qualify  himself  for  any  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. He  had  leanings  to  the  priest- 
hood, but  accepted  without  murmur  the 
quiet  duties  of  student  and  teacher,  and 
for  nearly  twenty  years  was  a  tutor  in  the 
houses  of  the  princes  of  Carpi.  He  was 
about  forty  years  old  when  he  abandoned 
Vol-  xxn.~7o. 


this  peaceful  life,  and,  with  little  money  in 
his  purse,  but  with  liberal  promises  of  pat- 
ronage from  the  princes,  went  to  Venice, 
and  there,  some  time  near  1490,  began  to 
edit  and  prepare  for  printing  the  works  of 
almost  forgotten  (Ireek  authors.  To  a  pru- 
dent man  printing  Greek  texts  must  have 
seemed  most  quixotic  of  enterprises.  Print- 
ing had  already  been  overdone.  When  Aldus 
reached  Venice,  there  were,  or 
had  been,  on^  hundred  and 
sixty  printers  and  publishers 
in  that  city ;  most  of  them  were 
diligently  engaged  in  glutting 
the  market  with  books  of  un- 
certain sale.  The  state  of  the 
trade  at  Rome  was  no  better. 
Sweinheym  and  Pannartz,  the 
oldest  printers  of  that  city,  had 
petitioned  the  pope  for  help  to 
save  them  from  the  bankruptcy 
about  to  follow  their  over  pro- 
duction of  Latin  texts.  What 
need  was  there  of  books  in 
Greek — in  a  language  then  un- 
taught at  Oxford,  neglected  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  and 
read  in  Italy  only  by  her  ripest 
scholars  and  the  few  Greek 
refugees  who  had  fled  before 
the  Turks  i" 

Nor  were  the  times  propi- 
tious for  business  enterprise. 
All  Italy  was  disturbed  by 
rumors  of  impending  war,  of 
which  Aldus  must  have  had 
repeated  forewarning,  but  its 
fears  did  not  change  his  pur- 
pose. He  went  to  printing,  ■ 
because  he  believed  it  was  his 
appointed  work ;  it  was  in  the 
line  of  his  duty  as  an  educator 
of  the  people.  His  way  to  the 
teaching  of  a  larger  school,  and 
to  more  appreciative  scholars,  was  through 
the  door  of  a  print ing-oflice.  Diligent  study 
of  the  classics  had  made  him  emulous  of 
antique  sages,  whose  lives  were  models  of 
zeal  and  disinterestedness.  His  motives 
are  fairly  enough  stated  in  this  extract 
from  the  preface  of  one  of  his  eariy  books  : 


public  good.  Gcxl  U  iny  witrw;  t 
most  earnest.  des\ie.  '  *  *  \\ 
lite,  picfeiiin^  A,v=  -aWviV  "wNaJotntt 


my  life  1< 
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unreadable  characters.  It  was  difficult  to 
get  a  good  model.  Some  copyists  wrote 
in  uncials,  some  in  cursive,  some  in  the  old 
mural  capitals;  some  combined  difiertnt 
The  duties  of  a  printer  and  publisher  of     styles,  and  added  mannerisms  of  their  own. 

the  fifteenth  century  were  more  ar- 
duous   than     they   are    now.      The 

modem  printer  waits  for  orders  to 

print;  the  modem  publisher  invites 

or  receives  the  works  he  publishes; 

neither  of  them  pretends  to  edit  the 

books  he  produces.    The  early  print- 
er had  to  hunt  them  up  and  have 

them  edited;  his  merit  as  a  printer 

was  gauged  by  his  ability  as  an  ed- 
itor.    The  manuscripts  he  needed 

were  scarce ;  most  of  them  were  full 

of  errors  made  by  ignorant  copyists; 

all  of  them  called  for  a  critical  read- 
ing before  they  could  be  given  to  the 

compositor.     To  buy  or  borrow  dif- 
ferent copies,  to  compare  them,  and 

prepare  a  new  text  for  printing,  could 

not    be  done   without    much   time, 

money,  and  learning. 

A  great  difficulty  in  Aldus's  path 

was  his  ignorance  of  printing  and 

publishing,  for  he  did  not  enter  the 

trade   through    the   regular  door  of 

apprenticeship.    There  is  no  evidence, 

no  probability,  that  he  ever  composed 

a  page  of  type  or  printed  a  quire  of 

paper    with    his    own    hands,    either 

before  or  after  his  entrance.     From 

the  technical  point  of  view,  he  was 

not  a  printer ;  yet  he  was  better  qual- 
ified for   his   work  than   any  of  his 

rivals.     Printing,  as  then   practiced, 

did  not  suffer  for  lack  of  mechanical 

skill.     There  was  no  need  of  steam-presses, 

type-setting  or  paper-making  machines.     In 

every  branch,  from  type-founding  to  press- 
work,  the  machinery  was  amply  good  enough 

for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  was  worthily 

used.     But  there  was  need  of  greater  schol- 
arship— need    of  a    printer  who    could    do 

something  more  than  servilely  multiply  the 

texts  he  handled.     Aldus  was  the  man  for 

the  time — the  first  of  the  craft  who  dignified 

it  with  marked  editorial  ability.     The  field 

in  which  he  labored  never  could  be  worthily 

occupied  by  a  mere  trader  or  mechanic. 
Aldus  had  to  create  the  Greek  types  he 

needed.      Clumsy    Greek   types   had   been 

made  at  Rome,  Milan,  and  Florence;  one 

was  fitted  to  capitals    more    Gothic   than 

Greek ;  one  was  entirely  in  Greek  capitals ; 

all   of  thera   were   meaii\^   piovVici  V\\;k  ,.  „ , 

accents  and  full  o[\jad\y  SoimeianisiTOiift^X  vMoxtiNvasiKrti-Jai^^SaKi^V  ^ucty  character 


The  old  saying,  "  It's  Greek;  skip  it,"  must 
have  arisen  not  so  much  from  the  strange- 
ness of  the  language  as  from  the  changeable 
forms  of  the  written  letters.  Aldus  thought 
it  necessary  to  design,  cut,  and  cast  an  cd- 
tirely  new  character,  in  which  he  tried  to 
combine  the  legibility  and  grace  of  the  small 
cursive  letters  of  Demetrius  of  Crete,  m 
shown  in  the  Greek  grammar  printed  in 
1476,  by  Paravasinus,  of  Milan,  with  the 
severe  dignity  of  the  old  capitals  as  iher 
were  soon  after  shown  in  the  "Anthology," 
printed  at  Florence  in  1494.  This  was  a 
graver  task  than  making  tj-pes  for  a  text  to 
be  printed  in  Roman  or  Gothic  character.  A 
text  in  Latin  or  Italian  could  be  acceptaUt 
printed  from  twenty-four  capital  and  tweotj- 
four  small  letters  (J  and  U  were  not  then 
■"  >E*,\,  and  a  few  signs  for  punctuation  iwi 
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but  a  text  in  Greek,  with  its  complex  ac- 
cents and  ligatures,  according  to  Aldus's 
ideas  of  propriety,  required  about  six  hun- 
dred characters.  At  the  outset,  he  fairly 
reproduced  all  the  accents,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  could,  all  of  the  ligatures.  To  reduce 
the  straggling  Greek  characters  of  the 
manuscripts  to  symmetrical  proportions,  to 
adjust  them  on  these  bodies  so  that  each 
letter  would  be  in  harmony  when  combined 
with  any  other  letter,  was  a  great  under- 
'  taking.  He  did  the  work  fairly,  but  not 
to  his  own  entire  satisfaction. 

He  seems  to  have  been  painfully  con- 
scious of  the  defects  of  his  early  Greek 
types,  for  his  first  books  were  thin  little 
quartos  that  gave  the  notion  of  preliminary 
practice  work.  To  him,  the  greatest  defect 
was  the  sparsity  of  ligatures,  which  hb  pov- 
erty and  his  novice-like  eagerness  to  do 
something  did  not  allow  him  to  present  in 
the  profusion  he  desired.  In  one  of  these 
early  books  (the  "  Poems  of  Museus,"  un- 
dated, probably  1493),  he  tells  the  reader 
that  he  needs  money : 

**  Accept  my  book,  bat  not  gratis.  To  furnish  you 
with  excellent  Greek  books,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
have  money.  I  cannot  print  without  money,  and 
plenty  of  money." 


In  his  first  book  with  date — the  Greek 
Grammar  of  Lascaris,  1494 — a  work  which 
he  had  corrected  and  enlarged — he  calls 
attention  to  its  superiority  and  usefulness, 
and  calls  again  for  money  to  enable  him 
to  produce  more  important  work. 

This  important  work  was  an  edition,  in 
five  volumes  folio,  of  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
the  first  volume  of  which — the  "  Organon," 
pubUshed  in  November,  1495 — was  in  the 
largest  and  most  legible  Greek  text  that  had 
then  been  printed.  Its  superiority  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Greek  scholars  everywhere, 
and  Aldus  was  encouraged  to  go  on  with 
other  large  work.  Before  the  year  1500,  he 
had  printed  editions,  in  folio,  of  Theocritus, 
Bion,  Moschus,  and  Aristophanes,  four  more 
volumes  of  Aristotle,  and  other  books  in 
quarto.  To  produce  these  books,  he  had 
to  direct  the  making  of  three  fonts  of  Greek 
and  two  of  Roman  types,  to  organize  a 
great  printing-house,  and  superintend  the 
work  of  many  men,  from  the  composition 
of  the  types  to  the  binding  and  selling  of 
the  books.  This  was  work  enough  for  a 
man  of  extraordinary  ability;  but  Aldus  did 
more.  He  prepared  the  copy  for  all  these 
books,  rewrote  two  Greek  grammars  and  a 
new  Greek  lexicon,  read  aU  the  proofe,  and 


kept  up  an  extended  correspondence.  The 
difficulties  he  met  in  preparing  the  copy 
were  most  discouraging.  In  his  preface  to 
the  "  Theocritus,"  he  says  the  texts  he  con- 
sulted were  so  mutilated  and  transposed 
that  the  author  himself,  if  living,  might  not 
have  been  able  to  unravel  the  tangle.  It 
does  not  surprise  one,  in  view  of  the  great 
work  he  did,  to  read  this  pathetic  confession 
in  the  preface  to  his  "  Thesaurus  "  of  1496: 
"  In  this  seventh  year  of  my  self-imposed 
task,  I  can  truly  say — yes,  under  oath — that 
I  have  not,  during  these  long  years,  had  one 
hour  of  peaceful  rest." 

All  of  Aldus's  early  books  were  printed 
from  large,  round,  open  types,  and  had 
broad  margins — in  all  points  fair  imitations 
of  the  best  manuscripts  of  his  day,  and  in 
the  style  now  most  commended  by  bibli- 
ographers. But  he  was  not  fortunate  in 
getting  the  approval  of  all  critics.  One  of 
his  literary  friends,  Urceus  Codrus,  in  a 
letter  written  by  him  in  1498,  said  that  he 
was  pleased  with  the  workmanship  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  "  Aristotie,"  but  was  indig- 
nant at  the  price.  He  thought  Aldus  was 
too  prodigal  of  paper,  and  plainly  said  that 
he  would  deal  more  fairly  were  he  to  give 
more  type  and  less  margin.  To  prove  that 
he  was  aggrieved,  he  adds  that  with  the 
money  paid  for  Aldus*s  five  volumes  of 
"Aristotle,"  he  could  have  bought  ten  of 
the  largest  and  best  manuscripts  in  Latin. 
Alas  for  the  mutabilities  of  fashion  in 
book-making!  A  fair  manuscript  of  the 
fifteenth  century  is  now  of  more  value  than 
the  ordinary  printed  book  of  the  same 
period — not  that  the  manuscript  is  more 
legible  or  more  accurate,  but  because  it  is 
rarer.  The  broad  margin  which  Codrus 
disparaged  is  now  the  evidence  of  superi- 
ority in  the  edition. 

Codrus's  complaint  tempts  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  prices  of  Aldus*s  books.  In 
his  first  catalogue,  this  edition  of  "  Aristotle  " 
bears  the  price  of  eleven  ducats.  If  sold 
for  silver,  Aldus  received  about  twenty  dol- 
lars in  American  currency;  if  in  gold,  about 
twenty-six  dollars.  The  purchasing  capac- 
ity of  the  ducat  in  bread  and  meat— 
which  is  needed  to  make  a  just  comparison 
of  values — cannot  be  given.  That  Aldus 
thought  the  price  too  low  is  plain,  for,  in  his 
catalogue  of  1503,  he  asked  four  ducats  for 
one  of  the  volumes.  His  son,  Paul  Manu- 
tius,  who  succeeded  him,  in  a  financial  state- 
ment made  to  an  acadft?Kv>j  ^cyt  ^\v\0^  \sfc 
printed,  gives  ^ne^s  iot  i\m^^\  ^oi«^^  ^\c^Oc^ 
were  about  otie-io\Mrt)tv  xwst^  ^^^  xicvofsfc  <2X 
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his  father.  That  they  were  necessarilj' 
higher  is  proved  by  the  financial  perplexi- 
ties of  the  family,  and  by  the  slow  and 
steady  advance  in  the  price  of  folios  and 
large-paper  copies.  The  averafje  price  of 
the  folio  or  large  quarto,  published  in 
London  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  was  ten  or  twelve  shillings ; 
the  price  of  a  similar  book  published  there 
now  is  rarely  less  than  thirty  shillings,  and 
often  fifty.  The  prices  asked  by  Bodoni, 
the  famous  Italian  printer.  In  the  first 
quarter   of  this   century,    were    twice   and 


not  be  cheapened 

setting  machines, 
and  print  a  well 
get  for  his  laboi 
man  who  makes  . 
In  1498,  Aldus 
work  with  a  seV' 
death,  he  vowed 
priest  should  he  i 
and,  regretting  hi 
of  the  spiritual 
this  obligation, 
ferred  when  we  k 


nop^TPioY  EisAror 


NT02   KmU 


thrice  as  much  as  those  of  the  elder  Aldus. 
Improvements  in  machinery  enable  mod- 
em publishers  to  produce  nen-spai^rs,  mag- 
azines, and  popular  books,  which  can  be 
sold  in  large  quanrities,  at  very  low  prices ; 
but  they  have  not  at  all  cheapened  the  large- 
paper  copies  or  those  l«oks  that  are  certain 
to  have  small  sale.  A  few  copies  of  a  book 
finely  printed  cost  more  now  than  ever ;  nor  , 
is  it  probable  that  this  higher  cost  will  ever  I 
be  much  reduced,  (or  the  great  expense  of  | 
the  .small  edition  o(  a  cVio\c,e  WoV,  '\s,  mv4 
always  will  be,  that  of  han'i\abot.    Vx  can- 


to Maria,  daugh 
of  Asola,  an  em 
publisher.  Altho: 
fifty  years  old  am 

it  seems  to  have  I 
It  may  have  hi 
father-in-taw,  who 
— it  may  have  be 
nis  and  his  friend: 
high  price, — that 
his  methods  of  b< 
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the  true  model ;  but  he  and  they  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  not  entirely  acceptable. 
There  is  a  flavor  of  querulousness  in  his 
prefaces  before  the  year  1500,  which  indi- 
cates that  his  books  did  not  find  cheerful 
purchasers.  To  get  the  buyers  he  desired, 
he  must  make  cheaper  books.  To  do  this, 
he  must  make  smaller  types,  and  put  a  large 
page  on  a  small  leaf.  He  did  not  shrink 
from  the  innovation. 


He  was  thoroughly 
saturated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  was  ready 
to  give  up  any 
method  which  even 
seemed  to  hinder 
a  wider  spread  of 
knowledge.  When 
fairly  awakened  to 
the  necessity  for 
changing  the  size 
of  popular  books, 
he  was  also  prepared 
to  change  the  form 
of  the  letters.  Some 
printers  at  Rome 
and  at  Venice  had 
made  their  earlier 
books  popular  by 
rejecting  Gothic  and 
printing  them  in 
light,  clear  Roman 
letters.  Why  might 
not  he  be  as  suc- 
cessful with  an  en- 
tirely new  charac- 
ter ?  The  model  for 
this  new  character 
he  found  in  the  thin, 
sharp,inclined  hand- 
writing of  the  poet 
Petrarch  ;  smaller, 
clearer,  simpler  than 
the  Gothic ;  more 
condensed  and  pa- 
per-saving than  the 
round- faced  Roman ; 
the  very  letter,  as  he 

thought,  to  fairly  show  the  most  matter  in 
the  least  space. 

He  took  this  writing  to  Francesco  Raibo- 
lini  of  Bologna,  an  expert  goldsmith  at  Ven- 
ice, and  hired  him  to  redraw  the  characters 
in  typographical  proportion,  and  to  cut  the 
punches  or  models  of  the  types  he  wanted. 
The  cutting  of  the  new  character  was  not  so 
tedious  as  the  cutting  of  punches  for  Greek, 
but  it  had  its  own  difficidties — especially  in 


the  adjustment  of  inclined  letters  on  square 
bodies.  The  labor  would  have  been  Hghter 
if  Aldus  had  been  content  with  one  form 
only  of  each  letter.  He  was  not.  The 
vitiated  taste  which  induced  him  to  make 
ligatures  for  Greek,  compelled  him  to  order 
"  tied  *'  letters,  or  double  letters,  for  the  new 
font.  His  ideal  of  a  popular  character  was 
a  close  imitation  of  stiff  or  set  penmanship, 

the  beauty  of  variety. 


(  si  utf!tifn.mcmhrdfrYd6)hocfe6hre.pefJuf 
Y /ilkttor.i^cmcaTbacexmale  fcrebant 

K  ohi^r'&4rg)os  frdn^banttrrdchidremcf' 
H  ocf^dtto  ttmmagm  brm  mtnidmd  fbrma* 
Q^iWoias  in  dcxtra  *  qtianu  exferimtia  dofh 
A  rnficvoirtf  yfariter.^fiamnd  menpe. 
F  irmrv^in^ntesdmmc  utrfurc  colcfps! 
r  df^nicU^y  q^lcciHamTelchinesin  dntris 
N  icfoUdHSBroniKTUcqtiifoUtdrma  dcovKm 
I0  emmfff^txigidrfotuiffetludercmdfji . 
N  fctoruaeffi^ts' tfulis^idUenarcmtfJig ^ 

S  ti(judhmfdrddonmsddmixdtBLiAolorch\' 

A  i^  Klcte  ludsMiditSTeffied  factrdot* 

Q^dJif  &cit^ifimi/Jusindprafituillif 

ne^ddhHctcrHaUtus  lunoneihihcbdt* 

S  iariiitu,HHltur'udutt'dcp(6hre^udens 

Hortgturrmnfdf  ttneth^c  marcentid  fidtri^ 

V  oC^U^ddUcJ^^^^^^  Trllelte,^"^^ 

S  Hlhmoaultum^emeaottgrmmfaxum  gn,  HghUy  trimmed, 

D  igrki  oftri  firtuna  picro  'VeUaHshdhehdt 

K  ^gndtorUtirmmenutmrdbiU  menpr 

Z  toDmittmocodfHi  fioimprtubdt^ortur 

P  rmfdbat<i;libtni^mcdo(lHadiddemdtddextra 

A  bJbil€rdt'ded€rat'ii;^&nutgndsHtrteYdt  urber 

S  emfctdbhocdnimcsfncrdfhndbcUdfetebdt^ 

H  uic dciesHifhr fimfcrndrrabdt  ofinutf. 

S  iHcaubenatosBromfodetrdxcrdtindot' 

S  en cldufdmntdpfa BdbylSna rcfre^rdt hdfkt* 

5  €i4VtlofKttnd4  libtrtuttnu^fddf^m 

o  bruerdt  bcUo .  ntdgno^^;  tx  dgminc  Imdum 


not  of  uniformity. 

The  first  work 
printed  in  the  new 
character  was  an  edi- 
tion of  Virgil,  an  un- 
paged book  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  leaves  in  oc- 
tavo, which  was  pub- 
lished in  April,  1501. 
It  is  properly  called 
an  octavo,  for  the  leaf 
is  one-eighth  of  the 
sheet  on  which  it  was 
printed,  but  the  un- 
schooled reader,  who 
is  more  familiar  with 
the  larger  size  (six 
by  nine  inches)  of 
the  modem  octavo, 
would   rate   it   as  a 


FAC-SIMILB  OF   A   PAGE   OK   ALDUS  S   EDITIOV   OF   STATH'S. 


does     not    measure 
four  by  six  inches. 

The  new  character 
was  successful.  By 
Italians  it  was  called 
Aldino  or  Aldine,  in 
honor  of  the  invent- 
or. In  France,  where 
it  was  counterfeited, 
and  where  there  was 
a  motive  to  suppress 
the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor, it  was  called 
Italic,  the  name  by 


which  it  is  now 
known  to  French  and  English  readers.  In 
a  decree  dated  November  13,  1502,  the 
senate  of  Venice  gave  Aldus  exclusive  right 
to  the  use  of  this  character,  and  threatened 
counterfeiters  with  fines  and  the  confiscation 
of  printing  materials.  This  patent,  which 
was  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  on 
December  17,  1502,  was  s.v3Ay5.^Q^^xv>\^  x^- 
newed  fox  fvileetv  >j^ax%  >a>j  "^c^^^^  ^\^\vis.  \V 
(January,  i5iT;^,aTveL\i^'?o^^\-^o^-'^'^'^ 
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same  year.  These  patents  gave  no  pro-  I  the  tied,  condeiu 
tection.  With  shameless  impudence  the  '  admired.  This  t; 
punch-cutter,  Raibolini,  made  duplicates  for  done,  for,  althouj 
the  rival  printer,  Girolanio  Soncino,  of  Fano,  firmer  face,  and 
which  he  at  once  put  to  use  in  an  imitated  pearance,  they  ; 
edition  of  Aldus's  VirgiJ,  stealing  in  one  ;  modem  Italics  o 
venture  not  only  the  letter  but  the  editorial  ;  nice  criticism  coi 
work  of  Aldus.  The  Giunta,  a  printing  tion  and  fitting, 
association  at  Florence,  also  made  a  clumsy  .  admit  that  for  a 
imitation  of  Italic,  with  which  they  printed  ■  was  well  done. 
many  hooks.  An  unknown  printer,  at  The  compositi 
Lyons,  reproduced  this  Virgil,  with  other  ative  freedom  fri 
Aldine  books,  in  close  imitation  of  this  in  commoa  use,- 
Italic,  and  with  the  trade-mark  of  Aldus,  >  its  bewildering 
and  sold  the  books 
wherever  he  could,  as    Expfirtt  ftXiaUt.Kmm  Aif.'M^CCCCJ 

Aldus  could  not  pre-     H'nBwfcoEoma  fr* 

vent    this   piracy,   nor  ihpiunt  □»  oni  at  th«  w\i»Tt9nrtm  at  h-on 

could  the   state  help  -tkb  hohbst  hah,  ■a.imou.m.w  tiot." 

him.    He  could  do  no 

more    than    publish    this  warning    against  I  not  incline,  but  e 
counterfeiters,  which  first   appeared    under  |  separated  from 
'■'"''  '  belong  by  a  widi 

of  capitals  in  poe 


date  of  March  16,  1503  : 
"When   I   undei 


■Qod  books  \t 


Alien  i  undertook  to  furnish  Eood  (k 
■s  of  letters,  I  ihoughl  tlial  I  neeJ  only  s 
the  books  issued  by  our  Academy  Ehould  be  as  coi 
rect  as  care  could  make  them,  iiut  four  time 
within  the  past  seven  years  1  have  had  to  prolei 
myself  against    the  treachery  of  my  workmen. 


e  books  do  n 
>o  that  the  unwi 


printed  1 

tain  the  name  and  place  of  1 

will  believe  them  primed  in  Venice.  Their  paper  is 
inferior  and  has  a  bad  odor.  The  types  displease 
the  eye.andhave  French  peculiarities.  The  capitals 
are  deformed.  The  letters  ate  not  connected,  as 
in  of  writini;." 


1  fashion  with  It 
'  reproduced.  No 
his  use  of  uprigh 
that  this  peculiari 
ence  for  classic  : 
t  alterii 
suit  th 
but  he  did  shrin 
shape  of  classic  It 
itals  as  we  do,  a 
with  the  text,  he  1 
ism.  He  would 
words  of  Cicero 
letters. 

Aldus's  substit 


It  is  impracticable  to  show  a  fac -simile 
from  this  Virgil,  but  the  accompanying  fac- 
simile of  a  page  of  Statins,  a  book  of  the  capitals,  and  his 
same  size,  and  printed  from  the  same  types  and  inclined  cl 
by  Aldus  in  1502,  when  the  types  were  but  approved  by  prir 
slightly  worn,  will  just  as  fairly  show  the  tals  have  everyw 
peculiarities  of  his  early  Italic.  The  printed  great  improveme: 
page  has  the  appearance  of  leaded  types  vide  them  as  a  1 
(or  of  types  separated  by  increasing  space  of  Roman  type. 
between  the  lines)  but  it  is  not  leaded.  The  '  The  paper  of  tl 
characters  were  cast  on  a  body  nearly  as  of  smooth  face,  ■ 
large  as  that  known  to  English  and  Ameri-  unsized  and  not  I 
can  printers  as  pica,  but  the  short  letters,  as  did  most  of  h 
which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  Fabriano,  a  plac 
font,  like  the  m  and  a,  are  at  least  two  sizes  good  reputation 
smaller  than  is  usual  for  types  on  this  body.  Fabriano  papers 
The  new  character  was  cut  with  plain  intent  by  a  jury  of  the  ' 
to  get  many  letters  in  a  line.  All  the  short  min-Didot  was  1 
letters  are  angular  and  v^t^cVvcd.  '^'Ko\e\.'i.eK\'?OT%"jw.\»\co9ie 
are  often  put  together  in  one  t^^c,  tnaJtSiv^X  ^t^.   Wiafesw 
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patroness,  Isabella  d'Este,  tells  her  that  the 
promised  copies  of  Petrarch  and  Ovid  are 
delayed  by  Aldus's  inability  to  get  fine,  pure 
white  linen  paper ;  that  only  lifteen  choice 
copies  each  of  these  books  will  be  printed; 
that  the  printed  sheets  of  her  copies  will  be 
carefully  selected  by  Aldus  himself,  and  that 
the  price  of  the  Ovid  will  be  five  ducats. 
These  special  copies,  on  finer  paper,  ele- 
gantly bound,  and  ever  since  carefully  pre- 
served, may  have  led  to  the  error  that 
Aldus  always  printed  on  full-sized  paper. 
As  full-sized  paper  was  expensive,  and  not 
easily  printed,  the  printers  of  that  time 
selected  it  for  choice  copies  only. 

The  price  of  the  new  octavos  was  a  little 
less  than  fifty  cents  in  American  silver. 
Compared  with  the  eariier  editions  in  folio, 
they  were  marvels  of  cheapness,"  but  the 
sequel  proved  that  they  were  too  cheap  for 
the  time. 

Immediately  after  his  recovery  from  his 
dangerous  sickness,  Aldus  had  to  confess 
that  the  task  he  had  undertaken  was  too 
great.  To  select,  procure,  and  prepare  for 
press  the  manuscripts  he  proposed  to  print, 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  the 
assistance  of  the  ripest  scholars.  For  this 
purpose  he  founded,  in  1501,  the  New  Acad- 
emy, a  voluntary  association  of  eminent 
scholars,  among  them  Greek  exiles,Venetian 
senators,  Roman  cardinals,  professors  in  uni- 
versities, and  men  of  letters.t  'ITiis  Acad- 
emy did  a  great  service  to  classic  literature 
by  its  discussions  concerning  the  relative 
value  of  different  authors,  the  true  reading 
of  different  versions,  and  the  genuineness  or 
spuriousness  of  disputed  passages.  The 
need  of  the  work  done  by  this  Academy  is 
clearly  stated  by  Erasmus,  in  his  article  on 
Aldus's  motto,  Feslina  ienle  .- 

"  VVe  now^ve  as  much  care  to  ihe  exact  rendering 
of  a  manuhcripl  as  lo  the  wording  of  a  legal  paper. 
This   care  was  a.  once  sacred  duty,  but    it  was  in- 


"Cheap  as  ihis  may  seem,  (he  book  has  been  made 
at  a  lower  price.  In  1806,  Pierre  Didot.  of  Paris, 
published  a  Virgil  of  the  same  size,  the  hrsl  of  a 
stereotyped  edition  of  classic  texts,  ornamented  with 
vijjneltes  on  copper  by  Andrieux,  and  beautifully 
prmled.  Tor  the  [laltry  price  of  one  franc.  Thb,  tlso, 
was  an  unprofitable  venture. 

t  The  rules  of  the  Academy  are  curious.  All  con- 
versation must  be  in  Greek,  Whoever  spoke  in  any 
other  langu:^  was  fined.  If  the  tine  was  not  paid 
after  the  offense,  it  was  doubled  at  the  next  meeting. 
These  fines  were  put  in  the  hands  of  Aldus,  to  defray 
the  expense  of  an  occasional  feast.  No  jokes  were 
tolerated;  the  jester  who  poked  fun  at  the  Academy 
must  be  expelled.  The  jocular  man,  so  the  rules 
say,  was  unfit  lo  realiie  the  sweet  dream  of  a  new 
Academy  after  the  idea)  0/  Plato. 


trouble  this  neglect  has  made  for 
iiic  primer:  1  CI  OUT  law-makeTi  do  not  concern 
themselves  about  the  matter.  He  who  sells  English 
cloth  for  Venetiflri  cloth  is  punished,  bat  he  who 
sells  corrupt  texts  in  place  of  good  ones  goes  free. 
Innumerable  are  (he  books  that  are  corrupted,  espe- 
cially in  Germany.  There  are  restraints  on  bad 
bakers,  but  none  on  bad  printers,  and  there  is  no 
corner  of  the  earth  where  bad  books  do  not  go." 

With  these  helpers,  Aldus  gave  himself 
up  to  his  printing-office  work  with  renewed 
earnestness.  In  one  book  he  says :  "  Vou 
do  not  know  how  busy  I  am ;  the  care  I 
have  to  give  to  my  publications  does  not 
allow  me  proper  time  to  eat  or  sleep."  So 
busy  a  publisher  and  editor  may  be  par- 
doned the  irritability  he  showed  to  bores, 
and  jirin ting-house  conespon dents.  How 
feelingly  he  describes  them!  The  peda- 
gogue who  sent  him  sixteen-page  letters  of 
advice ;  the  incompetent  author  who  wanted 
his  unsalable  book  printed  at  Aldus's  ex- 
pense; the  would-be  author  who  asked  him, 
as  if  it  were  a  favor  conferred,  to  read  and 
correct  his  manuscript ;  the  literary  idler 
who  wanted  to  talk  about  books;  the  in- 
quisitive man  about  town  who  wanted  to 
know,  you  know,  what  he  would  publish 
next — are  they  not  as  much  of  the  nine- 
teenth as  of  the  fifteenth  centtuy  ?  In  self- 
defense,  Aldus  put  this  warning  on  his  door  : 

"  Whoever  you  are,  Aldus  entreats  you  to  be  brief. 
When  yon  have  spoken,  leave  him,  unless  you  come 
like  Hercules  to  help  Atlas,  weary  of  his  burden. 
Know  that  there  is  work  here  for  every  one  who 
enters  the  door," 

Strangers  were  often  refused  admission, 
and  required  to  wait  until  Aldus  should  be 
ready.  Erasmus,  wittiest  and  wisest  of  the 
authors  of  his  time,  met  this  rebuff  when  he 
visited  Aldus  to  arrange  for  the  printing  of 
a  new  book.  Although  Aldus  greeted  him 
cordially,  with  regrets  for  the  delay,  and 
afterward  printed  and  praised  his  book,  and 
made  him  an  inmate  of  his  house,  and  a 
member  of  the  New  Academy,  and  gave 
htm  employment  as  editor  and  corrector, 
the  waspish  little  Dutchman  never  forgot 
the  incivility.  For  Erasmus  was  nothing  if 
not  critical.  To  live  and  work  with  Aldus 
was  to  see  points  of  attack.  He  did  not 
spare  him.  Years  after,  when  attached  to 
the  printing-house  of  Froben,  of  Basle,  he 
made  occasion  to  remark  that  Aldus's  early 
editions  had  many  errors.  Accused  of  as- 
sisting in  the  production  of  these  erroneous 
books,  Erasmus  indignantly  denied  that  he 
had  ever  served  aa  a.  ^^Qal-^^'ii^-^  ^lix  tCi.*LNis. 
on  any  bocits  Wt  >Ma  a-«^.    \V-«^'5>  ^^■'^^ 
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slander  that  he  had  ever  been  a  proof-reader  '  with  age  and  with  the  accession  of  means ; 
for  wages.  In  one  of  his  Colloquies,  Eras-  in  two  years  he  printed  twenty-one  books, 
mus  sneers  at  the  mean  table  of  an  Italian  1  eight  of  them  folios.     This  activity  was  the 


who  nearly  starved  his  boarders.  It  was 
understood  at  the  time  that  this  mean  Ital- 
ian was  Aldus.  Scaliger,  a  model  scold, 
intimates  that  Erasmus  was  a  glutton — 
"  drinking  like  three,  but  doing  only  half 
the  work  of  one  man."     Like  most  Italians, 


flash  of  a  dying  lamp.  In  January,  15 15, 
he  was  seized  with  a  sickness  which  he  knew 
was  his  last.  He  made  a  will,  intrusting  the 
sale  of  his  interest  in  the  printing-office 
(which  was  but  one-fifth)  to  the  care  of  his 
wife,  and  the  education  of  his  four  minor 


Aldus  was  frugal  and   abstemious.     Eras-  i  children  to  his  father-in-law  and  business 


GVfTO-M.DlI- 


iMPRi>rr  or  aldus. 


mus,  with  his  northern  likings  for  beef  and 
beer,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  bread  and 
thin  wine  which  Aldus  provided  for  the 
thirty-three  persons,  most  of  them  his  em- 
ployes, who  sat  at  his  table. 

Aldus's  fortunes  were  not  improved   by 
the  publication  of  books  in  the  more  sala- 
ble size  of  octavo,  nor  by  cheap  editions  in 
the  more  popular  languages  of  Italian  and 
Latin.     The  book-market  was  overstocked, 
for  the  world  was  thinking  then  more  about 
arms   than   books.      The    interruptions   to 
trade  made  by  jealousies  and  wars  between 
Italian  states  drove  printers  and  buyers  to 
more  peaceful  cities.  Ven- 
ice,  which   in   1503    had 
made  a  dishonorable  peace 
with  the  Turks,  was  unable 
or  unwilling  to  unite  with 
sister  states  in  trying  to  re- 
pel the  invasion  of  France    C  4aAa» eftctinhoc^utm  ceteris 
and  Spain,  yet  was  reck- 
less enough  to  seize  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  pope,  and  provoke  an 
enmity  which  led  to  an  invasion  of  Venetian 
territory  by  the  Germans  and  Swiss.   I n  1 506, 
Aldus  was  compelled  to  stop  business,  to 
close  his  printing-office,  and  leave  the  city. 
He  was  arrested  as  a  spy,  and  for  a  short  time 
was  imprisoned  at  Mantua.     When  he  re- 
opened his  printing-office,  in  1507,  he  was 
greatly  impoverished,  and  had   to  receive 
assistance  from  Torresano,  his  father-in-law, 
and  was  able  to  publish  but  one  volume  in 
that  year.     In  1508  and  1509  his  office  was 
fully  engaged,  and  he  published  seven  vol- 
umes, but  he  was  again  obliged  to  close  his 
office  on  account  of  the  war  which  followed 
the  league  of  Cambray.     The  city  of  Venice 
escaped  invasion  during  this  war,  but  it  was 
ravaged   by  an   accidental  fire,  which  de- 
stroyed much  of  its  wealth,  and  drove  away 
nearly  half  of  its  population.     No  book  was 
printed  by  him  in  the  years  15 10  and  151 1. 
Next  year  he  began  again,  but  poorer  than 
ever.     His  imprints  after  15 13  show  that  he 
was  then  in  partnership  with  Torresano,  who 
furnished  most  of  the  money  c2Lp\\.a\. 


partner,  Andrew  Torresano.  One  of  his 
executors  in  Ferrara  was  "  the  very  illustri- 
ous Duchess  of  Ferrara,"  the  sister  of  the 
infamous  Caesar  Borgia,  the  Lucreria  Borgia 
of  Donizetti's  opera,  and  by  that  and  by 
other  writings  laiown  to  the  world  as  the 
archetype  of  female  depravity.  For  many 
years  she  had  been  friend  and  patron  to 
Aldus.  It  is  possible  that  she  may  have 
been,  as  a  recent  Italian  historian  declares, 
the  best  abused  woman  in  history.  His  wife, 
mentioned  in  the  will  with  affection,  was  to 
have  the  use  of  his  estate  until  the  sons  were 
twenty-five   years  of  age,  when  it  was  to 

be  equally  divided  among 

VENETII5  IN  AlEPIB  V5    ^^^^-     "  And,  lastly,  as  the 

Italian    letter     needs    im- 


His  ardor  in  pubWshvn^  booVs  Sxici^^sfc^    ew^^j  cil^Xcy&ivN^^ 


provement,  I  beg  my  fiathcr- 

in-law  to  intrust  to  Giulio 

Campagnola  the  making  of 

new  capital    letters  which 

shall  accord  with  the  small 

letters." 

Aldus  died  February  6,  15 15.     His  body 

was  buried,  as  he  requested,  at  Caipi,  wheit 

he  had  passed  his  youth  and  early  manhood. 

Andrew   Torresano   religiously    obeyed  all 

requests  of  the  will.     His  sons  were  fairly 

educated.     One   of  them,   Paul,  afterward 

became  the  head  of  the  printing-house,  and 

almost  as  famous  as  his  father. 

Aldus  began  to  print  at  an  age  when  most 
men  think  their  life-work  at  least  half  done, 
and  he  was  interrupted  by  sickness,  war.  and 
loss  of  property ;  yet  he  printed  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  editions  known  to  bibli- 
ographers, seventy-eight  of  them  quartos  and 
folios,  and  many  of  two  or  more  volumes 
It  is  probable  that  he  also  printed,  for  account 
of  others,  books  which  do  not  appear  in  his 
catalogue.  In  time  of  peace  his  printing- 
house  was  in  full  employment ;  he  had  a 
right  to  say,  as  he  did,  metaphorically,  that 
he  kept  his  types  warm  and  made  his  presses 
sweat.  Very  proud  he  was,  in  1 502,  when 
he  told  his  readers  that  his  expenses  for 
labor  were  two  hundred  ducats  a  month, 
^w^  vVv^t  his  increasing    business  was  the 
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Unlike  these  rivals,  he  neglected  books  of 
theology, — not  because  he  was  a  skeptic,  or 
a  heathen  of  the  classic  model,  as  was  many 
a  brother  academician,  for  he  was  always  a 
devout  Catholic, — but  because  he  believed 
it  was  his  proper  work  to  print  school  and 
text  books.  Only  five  of  his  books  are  theo- 
logical ;  a  few  relate  to  science  and  belles- 
lettres  ;  some  are  historical ;  most  of  them 
are  the  grammars  and  text-books  of  classic 
literature.  In  all  departments  his  work  was 
thorough — just  as  thorough  in  writing  and 
editing  rudimentary  Latin  and  Greek  gram- 
mars for  boys'  schools  as  he  was  in  preparing 
accurate  copies  of  the  great  Greek  authors. 
These  grammars,  fi*equently  reprinted,  were 
popular  long  after  he  died.  His  zeal  in  try- 
ing to  reform  Italian  orthography,  his  good 
advice  to  students,  and  his  valuable  papers 
on  education,  entitle  him  to  high  rank  as 
an  educational  reformer.  Erasmus  thought 
his  attention  to  grammar  was 
a  waste  of  time.  He  says,  in 
his  "  Praise  of  Folly  " : 


OJ,  ThBL 


"  I  know  a  man  well  read  in  all 
the  sciences,  thoroughly  versed  in 
Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  philoso- 
phy, and  medicine,  and  yet  he  loses 
nis  good  sense  in  the  study  of  gram- 
mar. It  will  be  his  great  happiness 
to  live  long  enough  to  nicely  estab- 
lish distinctions  concerning  the  parts 
of  speech — a  task  which  nobody, 
neither  among  Greeks  or  Latins,  has 
perfectly  done.  As  if  it  were  cause 
of  war  to  use  a  conjunction  instead  of 
an  adverb!  There  are  already  as 
many  grammars  as  grammarians, — 
indeed,  there  are  more,  for  my  friend 
Aldus  has  produced  five,  and  there 
are  none,  no  matter  how  barbarous 
and  fatiguing  they  may  be,  that  Aldus 
has  not  read  and  re-read." 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  al- 
lude to  the  ungenerous  taunts 
of  Erasmus  at  certain  faults  in  Aldus's  earlier 
Greek  texts.  Aldus  did  his  best  to  make 
them  correct.  Considering  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  encounter,  not  the  least  of  them  the 
difficulty  of  getting  compositors  who  could 
read  Greek  MSS.  and  compose  Greek  types, 
it  is  a  wonder  that  they  are  as  correct  as  they 
are.  Some  ofthem  are  above  reproach.  When 
he  offered  to  the  reader  of  his  edition  of  Plato, 
as  he  did  in  the  preface  of  that  book,  a  gold 
crown  for  every  discovered  error,  he  must 
have  had  a  confidence  in  its  accuracy  which 
comes  only  from  the  consciousness  of 
thorough  editorial  work.  Aldus's  taste  as 
editor  went  beyond  the  text.  Not  content 
with  an  accurate  version,  he  had  that  ver- 
sion presented  in  pleasing  iy^ts,     Every- 


ri  eni  TThkrcuav  tj^f  -rA 
A'3rKn6vr7tni.ei!f¥trai  • 

Tou^'ejunpit '  iicB^^aif  Xtu 
if  Ti  •  ir\n8w/riiiut  A  i 

tU.TlvhtjAlYTeiHCUrAiVt 

Hot//eirou  sura  J i^ftifx* 
li/uv/X' jLtiri$t  iim6i9V  W 


ALDUS  S  SMALL  GREEK  TYPE, 
FROM  STATIUS. 


body  admits  the  value  of  his  invention  of 
Italic,  even  if  his  use  of  it  as  a  text  letter 
be  not  approved.  But  few  persons  con- 
sider that  we  are  indebted  to  Aldus  for  the 
present  form  of  Greek  printing-types.  Mod- 
em taste  has  weeded  out  the  ligatures  he 
admired,  but  the  forms  of  the  single  Greek 
letters  that  we  have  adopted  are  the  forms 
that  he  introduced.  How  great  this  obli- 
gation is  will  be  readily  acknowledged  after 
an  examination  of  the  uncouth  characters 
and  the  discordant  styles  of  Greek  copyists 
before  the  sixteenth  century.  Aldus's  in- 
vention of  small  capitals  has  already  been 
noticed.  Here,  then,  are  three  distinct 
styles  of  book  printing-types  which  he  in- 
troduced, and  which  have  been  adopted 
everywhere  almost  without  dissent.  Other 
printers  have  done  work  of  high  merit; 
other  type-founders  have  made  pleasing 
ornamental  or  fancy  types ;  but  no  printer 
or  founder  since  Aldus  has  in- 
vented even  one  original  style 
of  printing  types  which  has  been 
adopted  and  kept  in  use  as  a 
text  letter  for  books. 

This  remarkable  success  was 
not  had  without  effort.  His  first 
Greek  types  were  inferior  and 
were  discarded.  The  second  font 
was  better,  but  imp)erfect.  A 
steady  improvement  may  be 
noted  in  the  four  succeeding 
fonts  which  he  made.  But  he 
was  never  entirely  satisfied  with 
any  font;  every  year  he  made 
changes  in  some  character.  Type- 
founding  was  his  ruling  passion, 
strong  in  death.  He  was  not 
successful  with  his  first  Roman 
types,  which  are  inferior  to  those 
of  Jenson  and  De  Spira.  The 
second  font  was  worse.  The  third,  cut  by 
Francesco  Raibolini,  has  remarkable  beauty. 
The  fourth  was  bad;  the  fifth  very  good. 
Of  Italic  he  made  but  two  sizes.  The  speci- 
men here  shown  is  the  larger — the  one  he 
preferred,  which  was  kept  in  use  by  his  sons 
for  fifty  years.  The  smaller  size  was  used 
only  for  tables  or  summaries  of  chapters. 
Aldus's  types  were  extravagantly  praised 
by  his  admirers.  Some  said,  in  all  serious- 
ness, that  their  beauty  was  owing  to  the 
silver  of  which  they  were  made.  Probably 
they  had  noted  the  wliite,  silvery  appear- 
ance of  his  newly  cast  types,  and  had  con- 
cluded that  they  were  made  of  this  ijrecvov\& 
metal.  Aldus  vjas  loo  ^x^cXvcaX  V^^  's^^sSicv 
folly.     H\s  types,  \\V^  \!tvos^  0I  >kns»  c«rcv\.^2«^- 
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poraries,  were  of  lead  and  rin,  with  possibly 

a  little  antimony.  In  speaking  of  his  printed 
books,  which  were  in  imitation  of  hand- 
writing, Aldus  says  that  they  were  made 
"  with  a  hand  of  tin  " — meaning  that  the 
types  were  largely  composed  of  tin. 

Aldtis  did  not  excel  in  e^'erything.  His 
press-work  is  always  good,  but  not  superior 
to  that  of  Jenson  and  Tonesano.  Hb  skill 
in  printing  wood-cuts,  and  even  in  showing 
to  advantage  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  well- 
cut  type,  was  decidedly 
inferior  to  that  shown 
by  Kerver,  Vostre,  and 
Pigouchet,  of  Paris,  the 
printers  of  illustrated  mis- 
sals and  books  of  devo- 
rion.  Aldus  had  no  en- 
thusiasm for  this  depart- 
ment of  printing.  His 
first  expenment  in  this  • 
difficult  field  was  his  last. 
This  experimental  book, 
the  "  Reveries  of  Polyph- 
ilus,"  a  stout  folio  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four 
leaves,  fully  illustrated 
with  designs  from  an  un- 
known but  able  m; 
possibly  Benedetto  Man- 
tegna,  was  published  at 
the  expense  of  Leonardo  Crasso,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1499.  The  author,  the  ecclesiastic 
Francesco  Colonna,iudiciously  withheld  his 
name,  for  it  is  a  queer  book  to  have  been 
written  by  a  priest,  and  he  was  wise  in 
securing  the  protection  of  the  cardinal  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  The  subject  mat- 
ter is  the  love  of  Polyphilus  for  Folia,  a  weak 
and  wordy  imitation  of  the  amorous  poetry 
of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  The  amatory  sen- 
timent is  extravagant,  yet  even  that  is  kept 
subordinate  to  the  author's  desire  to  display 
his  profound  knowledge  of  art  and  mythol- 
ogy. The  designs  are  of  high  merit,  the 
engraving,  fairiy  done,  is  in  the  old  outline 
style  of  the  early  block  printers  ;  the  press- 
work  does  not  show  marked  skill. 

Among  the  illustrations  of  this  book  is 
one  of  a  dolphin  twining  about  an  anchor. 
It  pleased  Aldus,  who  at  once  adopted  it  as 
his  trade-mark,  showing  it  for  the  first  time 
in  his  edition  of  Dante  of  1502,  and  ever 
after  in  all  his  books.  Erasmus,  explaining 
the  device,  with  the  motto  (added  afterward) 
FesHna  Icnie,  says  the  dolphin  signified 
speed,  the  anchor  deliberation,  and  was  an 
exemplification  of  the  pYovcib,"'^3.V.a\\a£,\.^ 
slowly."     This  illusttaUOR  ia  taStca  \\\£taa'j 
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The  war  against  railroads,  which  com- 
menced several  years  since  at  the  West  and 
was  waged  by  the  Grangers  with  more  or 
less  success,  has  recently  been  transferred 
to  the  East,  and  during  the  past  year  New 
York  has  been  the  immediate  field  of  hos- 
tilities, the  chief  operations  being  conducted 
before  a  legislative  committee  of  investiga- 
tion, by  commercial  "  committees  on  trans- 
portation," aided  by  able  and  astute  coun- 
sel. The  voluminous  testimony — if  much 
of  it  can  be  called  testimony — taken  in  this 
investigation  is  full  of  copflicting  opinions 
and  a  spirit  of  opposition.  Its  effect  has 
been  to  create  a  feeling  adverse  to  raibroads, 
outside  of  the  authors  of  the  investigation, 
which  is  unintelligent  and  extreme.  It  has 
given  rise  to  a  very  general  outcry  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  charges  of  "  extor- 
tion," "  discrimination,"  and  "  watering 
stock "  against  all  railroad  corporations. 
Without  discussing  this  contradictory  testi- 
mony or  the  arguments  of  counsel,  and 
steering  clear  of  the  extreme  opinions  on 
either  side,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  if 
railroad  management  in  general  is  as  black 
as  it  is  painted,  and  if  something  cannot  be 
justly  and  reasonably  said  on  behalf  of  the 
railroads,  admitting  their  responsibility  to 
the  public  and  their  subjection  to  State 
control  in  some  respects,  but  asserting  their 
rights  and  privileges  under  a  fair  construction 
of  law. 

There  is  a  quite  common  opinion  in  the 
business  world,  supported  by  a  recent  letter 
of  Hon.  Jeremiah  Black,  in  reply  to  certain 
interrogatories  proposed  by  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  railroads  are 
simply  public  highways.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  some  judicial  opinions  looking  in  the 
same  direction ;  but  the  recent  common 
opinion  goes  a  step  farther  than  the  judicial 
opinions,  and,  according  to  that,  quasi  pub- 
lic highways  have  become  actual  public 
highways.  The  argument  is  that  private 
property  can  be  taken  by  right  of  eminent 
domain  only  for  public  use,  and,  private 
property  being  taken  for  the  construction 
of  railroads,  they  are  roads  dedicated  to  the 
public,  and  the  property  taken  from  individ- 
uals becomes  the  property  of  the  public — 
"  the  people,"  or  the  representative  of  the 
people,  the  State.  Now  that  is  not  true 
in  fact,  and  it  is  not  founded  in  reason, 
however  pJausiWe  it  is  in  theory,  and  easily 


evolved  from  some  old  principles  of  law. 
The  necessities  of  modem  progress  render 
a  modification  of  old  theories,  and  even  of 
old  principles,  inevitable ;  and,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  railroads,  the  idea  that  private 
property  taken  for  the  purpose  of  travel  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  under  new  conditions, 
becomes  a  public  highway  as  a  county  road  is 
a  highway,  is  no  longer  tenable,  and,  in  prac- 
tice, is  not  recognized.  When  the  earliest 
railroad  corporations  were  chartered,  it  was 
supposed  that  they  would  be  open  to  the 
use  of  everybody,  each  with  his  own  vehi- 
cles and  motive  power  (horses),  upon  the 
payment  of  tolls  for  such  use,  as  canals  had 
previously  been  used.  The  introduction 
of  steam  locomotives  at  once  changed  all 
that.  Without  taking  into  view  the  cost 
of  locomotives,  such  a  mode  of  using  rail- 
roads was  palpably  impracticable,  and  the 
old  theory  of  the  rights  of  the  public  in 
such  a  road  was  necessarily  modified  in 
practice,  though  it  still  lingered  in  its  earlier 
form  in  the  mmds  of  some  jurists. 

A  railroad,  whether  constructed  over  land 
taken  by  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
granted  to  the  corporation  by  the  legisla- 
ture, or  over  land  the  fee  of  which  has  been 
purchased,  is  the  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Even  if  it  be  only  an  easement  it  is 
held  exclusively  by  the  corporation  or  its 
assigns,  and  the  body  of  railroad  law  which 
has  grown  up  in  the  last  fifty  years,  in  spite 
of  adverse  theories,  recognizes  it  as  the 
property  of  the  corporation.  A  person 
walking  on  it  is  a  trespasser  and  liable  to 
a  penalty ;  its  structures,  fixtures,  and  ap- 
pliances are  protected  by  stringent  laws. 
The  State  cannot  take  it  without  paying 
for  it,  and  all  laws  which  authorize  such 
purchase  recognize  it  as  the  property  of  the 
corporation.  Only  in  case  of  forfeiture  of 
its  firanchise  can  the  State  take  from  the  cor- 
poration its  road.  So  long  as  it  performs 
its  functions  as  a  railroad  corporation  and 
violates  no  fundamental  law  of  its  existence 
as  a  corporation,  its  property  cannot  be 
taken  from  it.  It  has  the  exclusive  right  to 
move  cars  over  its  rails  and  to  carry  pas- 
sengers and  goods.  So  far  as  the  road- 
bed, rails,  and  fixtures  are  concerned,  the 
public  has  no  right  in  or  to  them.  It  sim- 
ply has  a  right  to  be  carried  over  tXxft.'csv^s^ 
the  piopnelot^.  TVvt  x^-aJc^otL  ^^  '^^  ^'5^* 
road  coipoiaUoTi  \.o  >\\&  ^>3^\cS&ivKS5$s?i  ^^^. 
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of  a  common  carrier.  It  is  authorized  to 
construct  a  railroad  and  to  exercise  exclu- 
sively on  that  railroad  the  functions  of  a 
common  carrier.  Deriving  its  right  by 
grant  from  the  State,  it  is  subject  lo  the 
control  of  the  State  to  a  certain  extent,  so 
far  as  such  control  does  not  violate  the  con- 
tract between  the  Stale  and  the  corpora- 
tion, or  trespass  upon  the  legal  rights  of  the 
corporators.  That  is  the  relation  of  the 
railroad  to'  the  Stale,  and  that  relation  is 
conceded  by  most  railroad  managers. 

As  common  carriers,  railroa<is  are  subject 
to  the  common  law  concerning  common 
carriers,  reenforced,  modified,  and  supple- 
mented by  statute  law.  By  such  laws  they 
are  bound  to  carry  all  persons  (not  excluded 
by  police  regulations),  and,  if  they  are  freight 
roads,  all  goc)ds  (under  the  same  restric- 
tions) at  certain  established  rates.  They 
must  transport  at  reasonable  rates,  and 
they  have  no  right,  in  most  of  the  Stales,  to 
make  unequal  rates  to  different  persons  for 
the  same  service ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
make  unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  or 
against  any  parties. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  railroad 
corporations  have  not  observed  this  last- 
mentioned  law,  and  the  existence  of  any 
such  law  is  in  some  quarters  denied.  In 
Massachusetts,  however,  most  intelligent 
railroad  managers  recognize  their  obliga- 
tion not  to  make  any  unjust  discrimination. 
But,  honestly  admitting  the  force  of  the 
law,  they  as  honestly  differ  with  many  who 
are  bitterly  denouncing  all  railroad  mana- 
gers in  their  view  of  what  are  reasonable 
rates  and  what  is  discrimination. 

And, first,  .is  to  reasonable  rates.  It  may 
be  said,  at  the  outset,  that  there  can  be  no 
common  standard  for  "  reasonable  rates." 
What  is  reasonable  for  a  road  of  easy 
grades,  and  a  large  volume  of  business, 
would  be  unreasonably  low  for  a  road  of 
heavy  grades  and  a  small  volume  of  busi- 
ness. And  there  is  no  classiiicalion  yet 
attempted  that  will  not  work  injustice  to 
some  roads.  The  question,  "  What  is  rea- 
sonable?" therefore,  will  naturally  be  an- 
swered according  to  the  point  from  which 
the  matter  is  viewed, — whether  by  railroad 
managers,  from  the  stand-point  of  their  own 
roads,  or  by  the  traveling  and  commercial 
public,  from  the  stand-point  of  their  own 
interests.  Which  of  these  parties  is  best 
qualified  to  determine  the  question  ?  Rail- 
road managers  are  men  who  are  familiar 
with  the  operation  of  raftioads-,  "«\iq  Vwti'w  ' 
the  cost  of  maintenance  oi  ■wa-j,  sXa-tio^^, 
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But  it  is  said  that  railroad  managers, 
knowing  the  cost  of  carriage,  seek  to  make 
as  large  a  profit  as  possible  and  then  es- 
tablish unreasonable  rates.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  is  sometimes  the  case,  if  it 
is  fair  to  compare  the  rates  of  one  locality 
with  those  of  another ;  but  in  many  cases  it 
is  done  not  so  much  to  secure  an  excessive 
profit  as  to  obtain  a  fair  return  in  some 
other  direction,  or  to  protect  their  business 
on  some  other  part  of  the  road.  At  most 
centers  of  trade,  however,  on  the  great 
lines  of  railroad,  rival  routes  meet,  and  com- 
petition prevents  unreasonable  rates.  It  is 
only  on  the  branch  lines,  at  non-competi- 
tive points,  that  there  is  much  if  any  reason 
for  complaint.  To  adjust  the  adverse  in- 
terests of  carriers  and  shippers  in  such  cases, 
there  may  well  be  some  tribunal;  and  if 
such  tribunal  is  wisely  constituted,  and  acts 
in  each  case  on  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  according  to  the  facts 
and  a  fair  application  of  the  law,  intelli- 
gent railroad  managers  will  prudently,  if 
not  altogether  willingly,  abide  by  its  decis- 
ions. But  it  is  said  that  competition 
affords  no  protection  to  the  shipper,  because 
it  invariably  results  in  combination  which 
imposes  high  rates.  It  is  true  that  sharp 
competition,  by  which  rates  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  ruinously  low  figure,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  combination  of  the  competing 
lines  as  a  measure  of  self-protection,  and 
the  shippers  who  had  been  rejoicing  in  the 
low  rates  have  cried  out  against  the  higher 
rates  as  extortion.  But  experience  has 
shown  that  if  the  combination  agrees  upon 
exorbitant  rates  they  are  soon  "cut"  by  some 
of  its  members,  and  competition  again  fol- 
lows. This  fluctuation  of  rates  has  proved 
injurious  alike  to  railroads  and  their  patrons. 
Hence  the  great  trunk  lines  have  sought  to 
prevent  such  fluctuations  by  a  federation 
of  competing  and  connecting  roads,  with 
stringent  rules  to  prevent  the  cutting  of 
rates,  which  are  established  on  a  fairly  pay- 
ing basis,  and  with  a  commissioner  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  federation,  and  a 
tribunal  of  their  own  choice  to  settle  all 
questions  between  its  members.  This  plan 
has  worked  better  than  any  previous  com- 
bination, both  for  the  railroads  and  the 
public;  the  rates  have  been  more  steady 
and  not  open  to  any  just  complaint  that 
they  are  exorbitant  or  unreasonable.  It  is 
said,  perhaps,  that  this  federation  is  merely 
a  voluntary  association  which  can  be  dis- 
solved at  any  time,  and  that  the  commis- 
sioners or  arbitrators  have  no   power  to 


enforce  their  decisions  or  compel  a  conform- 
ity to  the  rules  of  the  compact ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  the  roads  are  in  different  States, 
legislation  by  Congress  is  necessary.  But 
if  railroads  enter  into  such  a  federation  for 
certain  legitimate  purposes  of  business,  they 
contract,  each  with  the  other,  to  be  bound 
by  the  rules  they  establish,  and  that  con- 
tract can  be  enforced  by  the  courts  of  the 
several  States,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  the 
federal  courts,  without  any  legislation  of 
doubtful  poHcy  or  questionable  constitution- 
ality. 

In  the  matter  of  discrimination  there  are 
unquestionably  grounds  for  complaint ;  and 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  defend 
or  apologize  for  those  railroad  managers 
who  deliberately  discriminate  in  favor  of 
certain  parties  to  the  serious  injury  of 
others.  Generalizing  from  such  cases,  many 
people  make  a  common  complaint  against 
any  discrimination  whatever.  But  there  is 
a  discrimination  recognized  and  made 
necessary  by  the  natural  laws  of  trade,  and 
is  common  to  all  branches  of  business.  A 
man  who  buys  goods  at  wholesale  expects 
and  will  receive  more  favorable  terms  than 
the  one  who  buvs  at  retail.  The  man  who 
buys  a  thousand  barrels  of  flour  will  get 
them  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  man  who 
buys  but  ten  or  a  hundred.  And  the  seller 
can  aflford  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  lower 
rate,  for  by  one  such  transaction  he  is  saved 
the  trouble  and  incidental  expenses  of  many 
smaller  ones,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  storage, 
while  he  also  has  the  advantage  of  turning 
his  capital  more  speedily.  This  discrimi- 
nation is  so  natural  and  so  founded  in  reason 
that  no  one  thinks  of  calling  it  discrimina- 
tion. It  is  practiced  in  every  branch  of 
trade,  from  large  commercial  transactions 
to  the  buying  of  family  supplies.  Why 
should  not  the  same  rule  apply  to  the  busi- 
ness of  railroads — to  transportation  ?  Yet 
it  is  proposed  by  some  reformers  that  rail- 
roads shall  carry  all  merchandise,  whether 
in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  a  fixed  rate 
per  ton  per  mile,  whether  an  unbroken 
train  is  hauled  to  the  terminus  of  the  line, 
or  the  cars  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
distributed  at  numerous  points  along  the 
route,  with  the  delays  and  expenses  of 
"switching,"  and  of  taking  on  other  cars 
(if  they  are  to  be  had),  that  the  engine  may 
not  continue  its  journey  with  but  the  fraction 
of  a  load. 

Discrimination,  to  be  illegal  at  coixvkvq?cw 
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nation  is  not  unjust  so  long  as  equal  rates 
are  given  all  parties  for  like  service,  under 
like  circumstances,  and  for  like  quantities  of 
merchandise.*  As  already  admitted,  there 
are  railroad  managers  who  pay  littie  regard 
to  their  obligations  to  afford  equal  rates  to 
all  shippers  of  like  amounts  under  like  cir- 
cumstances; and  there  are  some  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  favor  their  own  private  inter- 
ests to  the  damage  of  others.  The  number 
is  probably  not  so  large  as  is  often  imagined, 
but  it  ought  to  be  smaller.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  in  the  complex  system  of  railroad  trans- 
portation, unintentional  discrimination  favors 
certain  places  or  parties  as  against  others. 
But  neither  of  these  offenses  or  mistakes 
affords  just  ground  for  the  sweeping  charge 
that  is  often  made  that  all  railroads  willfully 
and  wantonly  practice  discrimination.  And 
some  of  the  measures  proposed  to  remedy 
the  evil  complained  of  would  in  many  cases 
be  not  only  unjust  to  the  railroads,  but  in- 
jurious to  the  general  public.  In  a  case 
which  was  investigated  by  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  Massachusetts  within  a  year, 
the  complainants  desired  that  the  railroad 
might  be  prohibited  from  permitting  corn  to 
be  ground  in  transit,  at  a  point  where  it 
could  be  ground  cheaply  by  water-power 
and  then  forwarded  with  only  a  small  addi- 
tional charge  for  switching,  for  the  reason 
that  the  millers  at  the  terminus  of  the  road, 
with  more  costly  buildings  and  more  expen- 
sive steam-power,  could  not  compete  with 
their  country  rivals.  But  the  commissioners 
wisely  decided  that  it  was  not  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  to  prohibit  that  which 
cheapened  meal  to  the  consumers,  in  order 
to  protect  a  few  city  millers  who  could  not 
compete  with  their  rivals  enjoying  superior 
natural  advantages. 

Local  discrimination  is  perhaps  more 
general  with  railroads  than  discrimination 
in  favor  of  individuals.     Higher  rates  fre- 

*  The  courts  have  sometimes  construed  this  rule 
very  liberally.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts has  said :  "If,  for  special  reasons,  in  isolated 
cases,  the  carrier  sees  fit  to  stipulate  for  the  car- 
riage of  goods  or  merchandise  of  any  class  for  a 
certain  time  or  in  certain  quantities  for  less  com- 
pensation than  is  the  usual,  necessary,  and  reason- 
able rate,  he  may  undoubtedly  do  so  without 
thereby  entitling  all  other  persons  or  parties  to  the 
same  advantage  and  relief."  In  a  more  recent 
case  the  same  court  decided  that  "  the  selling  of  sea- 
son tickets  to  certain  students  at  a  reduction  from 
the  regular  price  did  not  entitle  all  such  students 
to  the  same  reduction,  and  did  not  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  the  statute  rcquum^  ta\\T02Lds  \o  ^ve 
reasonable  and  equal  terms,"  elc.  ^e  \a%  "^^^s^. 
Reports,  p.  326. 


quently — ^it  might  be  said  almost  invariably, 
unless  controlled  by  law — are  charged  for 
the  carriage  of  freight  to   non-competitive 
points  than  for  a  longer  haul  to  competitive 
points.     In  many  cases  this  is  not  unreason- 
able.    The  rates   to    the    non-competitive 
point  may,  in  themselves,  be  just  and  fair, 
while  those  to  the  competitive  point  may 
rule  so  low  as  to  afford  no  profit,  even  if  they 
pay  expenses.     The  company  must  compete 
with  rival  lines  or  abandon   the  business; 
but  it  is  oftentimes  wiser  to  continue  the 
business,  even  at  a  temporary  loss,  in  wdcr 
to  command   it   at   some    more   favorable 
time.     It  is  better,  too,  for  the  public,  for 
if  one  road  abandon  the  business  to  a  rival 
so  that  it  cannot  be  readily  resumed,  rates 
would  speedily  go  up.     But  a  reduction  to 
profitless  rates  at  a  competitive  |>oint  aflbnis 
no  good  reason  for  a  like   reduction  at  a 
non-competitive  point.     The  only  question 
then  in  such  cases  should  be,  Is  the  rate 
reasonable?     A  place  that  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  competing  lines  to  the  sources 
of  its  supplies  or  to  the  market  for  its  prod- 
ucts, is  like  one  which  by  its  situation  enjoys 
superior  natural   advantages.     Places  less 
accessible,  whether  by  natural  avenues  like 
navigable  waters  or  by  railroads,  may  be 
less  fortunate,  but  it  is  scarcely  just  or  profit- 
able— ^it  must  be  unprofitable  to  some  inter- 
est— to  undertake  by  arbitrary  laws  to  sup- 
ply the  advantages  denied  by  their  situation. 
This  is  a  question,  however,  which  has 
deeply  agitated    business  communities   at 
different  points  on  the  same  line;  and  the 
demand  for  regulation  has  been  answered 
by  a  rule  which  in  the  main  is  not  unrea- 
sonable.     Massachusetts   and   some  other 
States  have  enacted  laws  which  prohibit  a 
railroad  charging  more  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight  a  shorter  distance  than  they 
do  for  a  longer  distance  on  the  same  line, 
and  from  the  same  original  point  of  departure, 
— that  is,  it  may  not  charge  more  for  trans- 
portation  from  the  same  point  to  a  way 
station  than  to  its  terminus.     Against  this 
law  there  is  no  reasonable  cause  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  railroads ;  for,  if 
the  rates  for  carriage  the  w^hole  length  of 
the  roads  are  profitable,  they  will  afford  do 
less  profit  for  carriage  a  part  of  the  distance. 
In  fact,  railroad  managers  do  not  complain 
unless    competition    reduces    the    througb 
rates  to   too  low  a  figure.     Doubtless  the 
law  is  sometimes  evaded  in  local  shipments, 
but  in  the  great  bulk  of  business — ^thc  trans- 
^oWaxKo^  QiC^^toduce  and  live-stock  fit)m  die 
\q^X-A\.  \&  5^^ww;5\>j  Vi\!^>^  <ibscrvcd 
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Nor  have  communities  along  the  line  any 
just  cause  of  complaint,  for  all  are  placed 
on  an  equal  footing,  and  competitive  and 
non-competitive  points  are  served  alike. 
The  rule  on  the  whole  is  more  equitable 
both  for  railroads  and  the  public  than  the 
establishment,  by  authority  outside  of  the 
railroads,  of  fixed  rates  per  ton  per  mile  for 
all  distances  and  under  all  circumstances, 
which  is  the  favorite  prescription  of  those 
who  cry  aloud  for  reform.  For  it  leaves 
the  business  still  subject  to  some  of  the 
natural  laws  of  trade,  with  room  for  elasticity 
of  rates  according  to  circumstances,  and 
allows  the  rates  to  be  fixed  by  those  who 
best  understand  the  conditions  and  cost  of 
the  service,  rather  than  by  the  iron  rule  of 
legislative  enactment,  or  the  arbitrary  decis- 
ion of  a  commission  which  acts,  however 
honestly,  without  a  full  knowledge  of  all 
facts  and  circumstances.  Wherever  such 
an  arbitrary  establishment  of  rates  has  been 
attempted,  it  has  worked  injustice  to  some 
roads,  and  has  sometimes  imposed  addi- 
tional burdens  on  the  public. 

Another  very  common  charge  against  all 
successful  and  well-developed  railroads  is 
"  the  watering  of  stock."  A  certain  class 
of  complainants  simply  echo  a  popular  cry, 
and  without  any  knowledge  of  facts  apply 
it  indiscriminately  to  all  the  large  corpora- 
tions. Others  make  the  charge  against 
those  corporations  only  which  have  in- 
creased their  stock  without  the  payment,  by 
those  who  receive  it,  of  the  par  value  of  the 
shares  into  the  treasury  of  the  company.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  have  been 
some  gross  cases  of  **  watering  "  the  stock 
of  railroad  corporations,  but  the  dilution  is 
by  no  means  so  general  or  so  great  as  many 
people  believe. 

An  increase  of  capital  stock,  without  ac- 
tual payment  of  its  value  in  cash  by  pur- 
chasers into  the  treasury  of  the  corporation, 
may  be,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  is,  an 
honest  and  legitimate  operation.  It  is  sim- 
ply capitalizing  the  money  which  has  been 
invested  in  permanent  improvements  and 
added  to  the  value  of  the  property.  A 
part  of  the  operating  expenses  of  every  well- 
managed  road  goes  into  permanent  improve- 
ments and  additions  to  the  roUing-stock. 
Besides  this,  the  surplus  earnings  are  always 
invested  in  such  improvements  and  addi- 
tions, increasing  the  capacity  of  the  road 
and  furnishing  greater  facilities  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  annual  surplus  may  not  be  large, 
but  it  belongs  to  the  stockholders,  and 
might  be  divided  among  thQm,     In   the 


course  of  years  it  amounts  to  a  considerable 
sum,  which  has  been  converted  into  new 
property  on  which  additional  earnings  are 
realized.  If  the  surplus  earnings  were  enor- 
mous, that  might  justify  a  demand  for  a  re- 
duction of  rates,  but  is  no  good  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  capitalized  if  invested 
in  the  road.  And  generally  the  annual  sur- 
plus is  not  excessive,  is  comparatively  small, 
and  so  long  as  it  has  gone  into  improvements 
which  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, those  improvements  represent  so  much 
of  the  money  of  the  stockholders.  And 
what  difference  does  it  make  to  the  public 
whether  that  surplus  so  invested  is  capital- 
ized or  is  paid  out  in  dividends,  and  is  then 
paid  for  new  stock  of  a  like  amount  in  order 
to  make  those  same  improvements  ?  What- 
ever difference  there  is  is  in  favor  of  the 
former  course,  for  the  public  enjoys  the 
advantages  of  the  improved  facilities  at  an 
earlier  day  than  they  would  by  the  latter. 

The  war  against  railroads  has  now  got 
into  Congress,  and  parties  outside  are  mak- 
ing persistent  efforts  to  secure  legislation 
concerning  the  inter-State  business  of  rail- 
roads. Various  measures  are  proposed  to 
regulate  this  great  industry,  some  of  them 
very  comprehensive  and  stringent,  others 
more  general  and  moderate.  It  would  be 
curious,  were  it  not  so  serious  a  matter,  to 
see  how  the  stout  advocates  of  State  sov- 
ereignty and  opponents  of  "  centralization  " 
can  bring  themselves  to  support  such  meas- 
ures; for  they  would  be  a  longer  stride 
toward  centralization  and  over  the  bounds 
of  the  Constitution  than  any  Federal  elec- 
tion laws  or  other  "  usurpations  "  of  which 
these  statesmen  complain. 

Among  other  measures  proposed  is  one 
to  fix  by  Federal  law  the  rates  at  which 
railroad  lines  extending  into  more  than  one 
State  shall  transport  merchandise  in  those 
States.  Such  legislation,  crude  and  ill-con- 
sidered as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  a  body  influ- 
enced by  sectional  interests  and  prejudices, 
would  be  fraught  with  mischief  to  some 
sections  of  the  country.  It  would  legalize 
discrimination  in  favor  of  those  ports  which 
are  nearest  to  the  wheat-fields;  and  the 
growing  commerce  of  the  more  eastern 
ports,  which  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
present  system  of  rates,  would  receive  a 
serious  check  if  not  its  death-blow.  If  Con- 
gress can  adopt  such  a  measure,  why  may 
it  not  regulate  the  fares  of  stage-coaches  run- 
ning from  one  State  into  another  ?  WK^  tvq!<. 
fix  the  rates  o{  ^x.^i^s's  o.oxws^'a.Ka^^  c^t^xs^si^ 
goods  feom  oti^  ?>VaX^  \.o  ^t^ox^^x"^   ^V>5  ^^^. 
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control  the  flow  of  water  from  a  reservoir  in 
one  State  to  the  mills  in  another?  Why 
not  prescribe  the  dimensions  of  lumber 
sawed  in  Michigan  to  be  carried  to  Massa- 
chusetts, or  exercise  authority  over  any  in- 
dustry which  is  carried  on  jointly  in  more 
than  one  State,  or  which  produces  in  one 
State  and  sells  in  another?  The  railroad 
companies  (with  few  exceptions)  are  not 
the  creatures  of  Congress  but  of  the  several 
States,  and  within  their  borders  the  States 
alone  have  any  right  to  control  or  regulate 
them.  The  authority  of  Congress  concern- 
ing inter-State  commerce,  as  hitherto  con- 
strued, extends  only  to  securing  free  trade 
between  the  States,  and  to  the  prohibition 
of  restrictions  of  any  kind  by  one  State 
upon  the  products  or  business  coming  from 
another.  If  it  is  extended  beyond  this  and 
undertakes  to  control  and  regulate  trans- 
portation, the  door  is  opened  for  Federal 
regulation  of  any  industry  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  these  States  are  engaged.  Moreover, 
any  legislature  is  an  unfit  body  to  under- 
take the  regulation  of  rates  or  any  details 
of  railroad  operation,  and  of  all  legislative 
bodies  the  most  unfit  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

One  would  tliink,  from  the  language  of 
some  of  those  engaged  in  the  "  investiga- 
tion "  of  railroad  management,  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  complainants,  that  rail- 
road corporations  were  public  enemies, — 
monstrous  monopolies,  leagued  together  in 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  travelers.  The  vast  benefits  which 
these  roads  have  conferred,  and  are  daily 
renewing,  seem  to  be  forgotten, — how  they 
have  hastened  the  development  of  the  great 
West,  and  brought  the  products  of  the  most 
distant  fields  within  reach  of  a  market; 
how  they  bring  the  interior  granaries  to  the 
sea-board  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  communities,  to 
increase  our  foreign  commerce,  and  to  sup- 
plement the  failing  crops  of  Europe;  how 
they  distribute  our  manufactures  and  im- 
ports throughout  our  broad  territory ;  how 
many  millions  of  passengers  are  carried,  on 
business  or  pleasure,  with  rapidity  and 
safety;  how  they  have  multiplied  the  in- 
dustries and  added  enormously  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country;  how  they  have,  in 
the  main,  kept  pace  with  the  demands  of 


an  enterprising  people ;  and  how,  by  thdr 
facilities,  they  cheapen  the  cost  of  many  of 
the  prime  necessities  of  life,  as  compared 
with  other  modes  of  transportation;  how, 
indeed,  it  would  be  impossible,  by  any 
other  means,  to  meet  the  wants  of  our 
population  and  business.  These  benefits, 
past  and  always  continuing,  should  not  be 
forgotten,  and  it  may  be  well  to  consider  if 
merchants  and  the  public  at  large  have  not 
suffered  more  at  the  hands  of  speculators, 
who  have  created  "  comers  "  in  articles  of 
necessity,  than  they  have  by  the  alleged 
extortions  and  discriminations  of  railroads. 
Selfish  and  unscrupulous  men  may  have 
made  some  of  these  roads — as  all  other 
means  of  profit — subservient  to  their  inor- 
dinate avarice.  "  Railroad  kings,'*  ambi- 
tious of  wealth  and  power,  by  gigantic  stod 
operations  and  far-reaching  combinations, 
may  have  sought  to  control  continuous  lines 
across  the  continent.  But  even  such  schemes 
are  not  altogether  injurious  in  their  results, 
and  a  majority  of  railroads,  in  the  main  and 
in  the  long  run,  have  steadily  promoted  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  country. 

No  intelligent  manager  will  pretend  that 
railroad  management  is  above  criticism: 
but  it  will  not  be  improved  by  an  indis- 
criminate warfare  up>on  it,  or  by  hostile  and 
ill-considered  legislation  concerning  rates 
and  discriminations.  Such  improvement 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  action  of 
railroad  managers  themselves,  through  the 
influence  of  more  diplomatic  measures  and 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  State  con- 
trol over  railroad  corporations,  as  common 
carriers,  is  admitted ;  but  it  should  be  wisely 
exercised,  in  order  to  do  no  injustice  to  that 
part  of  the  community  who  are  stockhold- 
ers, and  in  order  to  secure  permanent  bene- 
fits to  the  public  at  large;  and  that  can 
best  be  done,  not  by  direct  legislative  action 
upon  the  details  of  management,  but  through 
some  tribunal  which  can  study  the  railroad 
problem  so  far  as  its  jurisdicdon  extends, 
and  can  apply  the  common  law  and  reason- 
able statutes  to  special  cases,  with  intelli- 
gent reasoning  to  support  its  conclusions. 
And  such  a  tribunal  should  be  established, 
not  by  Congress,  but  by  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States  which  have  created  the  corpora- 
tions, and  alone  have  the  right  to  control 
them. 


THE   SONNET   IN    ENGLISH    POETRY. 


If  there  be  one  species  of  poetical  com- 
position which  more  than  another  depends 
for  its  effect  upon  a  rigid  adherence  iofonfiy 
it  is  the  sonnet,  and  it  is  this  one  which, 
more  than  all  others,  has  been  suffered  to 
depart  most  widely  from  it.  The  law  which 
governs  the  construction  of  the.  sonnet  is 
immutable.  It  must  consist  of  fourteen 
lines,  no  more  and  no  less,  which  are  divided 
into  two  parts, — the  first  consisting  of  eight 
lines,  and  the  second  of  six  lines.  The 
major  division  is  technically  known  as  the 
octave,  the  minor  division  as  the  sestette. 
The  octave  possesses  but  two  rhymes,  the 
sestette  never  more  than  three.  The  con- 
struction of  the  quatrains  composing  the 
octave  is  imperative,  the  first,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  eighth  lines  rhyming  with  each  other, 
repeating  the  same  vowel  sounds,  while  the 
second,  third,  sixth,  and  seventh  do  the 
same,  repeating,  of  course,  their  vowel 
sounds,  which  should  be  dissimilar  to  those 
which  precede  and  surround  them.  The 
versification  of  the  terzettes  composing  the 
sestette  admits  of  more  variety,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  include  a  couplet  at  the  close. 
The  best  disposition  of  the  rhymes  in  the 
sestette  is  that  which  marries  the  first  and 
fourth,  the  second  and  fifth,  and  the  third 
and  sixth  lines,  the  vowel  sounds  of  which, 
varied  as  in  the  octave,  and  contrasting  with 
them,  complete  the  melody,  or,  it  may  be, 
the  harmony  of  the  sonnet.  Such  is  the 
structural  law  of  this  perfect  little  compo- 
sition, concerning  which  a  Spanish  proverb 
declares  that  he  is  a  fool  who  cannot  make 
one,  and  a  madman  who  makes  two. 

The  sonnet  derived  its  name  from  being 
played  or  sounded.  "  To  sound,  in  Italian, 
still  means  to  play  music,"  says  Leigh  Hunt, 
who  has  written  more  intelligently  upon  the 
sonnet  than  any  English  author  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted.  It  dates  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  the  invention  of 
Friar  Guittone,of  Arezzo,  who  builded  better 
than  he  knew.  A  favorite  form  of  compo- 
sition with  the  early  Italian  poets,  it  hns 
never  lost  its  popularity  in  Italy,  where  it  is 
still  a  common  intellectual  pastime. 

"The  melody 
Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound ; 
A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound; 
With  it  Camo^ns  soothed  an  exile's  grief; 
The  sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle-leu 
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Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 
His  visionary  brow." 

Italy  was  a  great  storehouse,  wherefrom 
the  old  English  poets  drew  the  subjects  of 
their  verse,  which  was  largely  of  a  narrative 
character.  Chaucer,  we  know,  was  indebted 
to  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch,  and  his  biogra- 
phers tell  us  that  he  visited  the  latter  at 
Padua.  This  visit  was  made,  they  believe, 
the  year  before  Petrarch's  death,  the  year 
in  which  he  wrote  his  Latin  version  of 
Boccaccio's  Griselda,  which  Chaucer  after- 
ward retold  in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  where 
it  figures  as  "  The  Clerkes  Tale,"  tlie  nar- 
rator of  which,  the  poor  clerk  of  Oxenford, 
professes  to  have  learned  it  at  Padow  (Pa- 
dua) of 

"Fraunceis  Petrark,  the  laureat  poete." 

Among  the  many  obligations  which  the  old 
English  poets  owe  to  their  Italian  forerun- 
ners and  masters,  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
there  is  none  of  an  amatory  nature.  Their 
love  poetry,  such  as  it  was,  was  their  own ; 
at  any  rate,  whatever  form  it  took,  it  never 
took  that  of  the  sonnet.  "  How  are  we  to 
account  for  the  non-appearance  of  a  sonnet 
in  the  poems  of  Chaucer, — "  asks  Hunt,  "  of 
Chaucer,  who  was  so  fond  of  Italian  poetry, 
such  a  servant  of  love,  such  a  haunter  of  the 
green  comers  of  revery,  particularly  if  they 
were  *  small' — of  Chaucer,  moreover,  who 
was  so  especially  acquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Petrarch's  predecessor,  Dante,  with 
those  of  his  friend  Boccaccio,  and  who,  be- 
sides eulogizing  the  genius  of  Petrarch 
himself,  is  supposed  to  have  made  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  at  Padua  ?  Out  of  the 
four  great  English  poets,  Chaucer  is  the 
only  one  who  has  left  us  a  sonnet  of  no 
kind  whatsoever,  though  he  was  qualified  for 
every  kind,  and  though  of  none  of  the  four 
poets  would  it  seem  more  naturally  to  have 
fallen  in  the  way.  The  secret,  I  conceive, 
lay  in  one  of  three  reasons,  perhaps  in  all 
three  combined ;  first,  that  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man court  which  he  served  had  so  close  a 
connection  with  France  as  to  lead  him, 
when  he  was  not  writing  his  narrative  poe- 
try, rather  into  French  miscellaneous  poetry 
than  Italian ;  second,  that  the  sonnets  neither 
of  Dante  nor  PetrarcVv  Vv^A  -^^x.  ViJ^'^y^^^ 
into  England  \.V\^  ^xe^X  "^oewv  qS.  \>cv^  ^\^fe^  ^'^ 
the  fame  of  the  l.a.^n  ^oe\rj  oS.  ^^  ^'Ocvsas 
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and  third,  that  Chaucer's  propensity  to  nar- 
ration and  character  was  so  truly  his  master- 
passion  in  poetry,  as  to  swallow  up  all  the 
rest  of  his  tendencies  in  that  direction." 
To  these  reasons  for  the  absence  of  the 
personal  sonnet  from  English  poetry  (and 
the  sonnet,  so  far,  was  nothing  if  not  per- 
sonal) might  be  added  a  fourth,  which  ex- 
isted in  the  cast  of  the  English  mind,  that 
was  less  fervid  than  the  Italian  mind,  and, 
consequently,  under  better  discipline.  The 
diflference  between  them  is  shadowed  forth 
in  the  swallow  song  in  "The  Princess": 

**0  tell  her,  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  each, 
Thai  bright  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the  South, 
And  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North." 

If  Chaucer  had  loved  an  English  woman, 
he  would  hardly  have  canonized  her,  as 
Dante  did  Beatrice,  nor  would  he  have 
transformed  her  into  a  laurel,  as  Petrarch 
did  Laura;  and  the  chances  are,  in  any 
event,  that  she  would  not  have  been  the 
mother  of  eleven  children!  No  English 
poet  had  yet  learned  to  covet  his  neighbor's 
wife, — a  refinement  of  passion  reserved  for 
the  days  of  that  brutal  voluptuary,  Henry 
the  Eighth,  who,  Lamb  says,  kept  wives 
where  other  kings  kept  mistresses. 

Not  until  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  do  we  find  the  sonnet  in  English 
poetry.  A  delicate  exotic  from  the  luxu- 
riant gardens  of  the  South,  it  lost  its  fair 
proportions  in  the  sterile  soil  of  the  North, 
where  it  wasted  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air.  Whether  it  was  first  transplanted  by 
Wyatt  or  Surrey  cannot  now  be  ascertained ; 
but,  as  they  were  contemporaries  and  fiiends, 
it  is  certain  that  they  cultivated  it  simul- 
taneously, and  it  is  probable  that  any  prior- 
ity which  may  have  existed  belonged  to 
Wyatt,  who  was  several  years  the  elder. 
It  is  not  known  that  either  was  ever  in 
Italy,  nor  were  there  any  love  passages  in 
their  lives  which  would  have  accounted  for 
their  studiedly  amorous  effusions.  I  have 
not  forgotten,  of  course,  the  romantic  story 
of  Surrey's  passion  for  the  fair  Geraldine 
(Lady  Elizabeth  Gerald),  which  was  never 
heard  of  until  nearly  fifty  years  after  her 
death,  but  was  invented  by  Thomas  Nash, 
a  notorious  pamphleteer  of  the  period,  and 
inserted  in  "  The  Unfortunate  Traveller,  or. 
Life  of  Jack  Wilton"  (1594),  a  book  of 
imaginary  adventures  which  antedated  by 
about  a  century  the  realistic  fictions  of  De 
YoQ.      Drayton  was  credulous  enough  to 


Heroical  Episdes "  (1598),  where  they 
passed  unchallenged  for  upward  of  two  cen- 
turies, receiving  embellishments  from  time 
to  time,  all  of  which  were  accepted  as  facts. 
A  little  chronology  disposes  of  them  at  once. 
Surrey  was  in  England,  a  husband  and  a 
father,  when  he  was  said  to  have  been  tilt- 
ing in  Florence  in  honor  of  Geraldine,  who 
was  only  thirteen  at  the  time  of  their  sup- 
posed intimacy,  and  was  hardly  nineteen 
when  he  ended  his  days  on  the  scaffold. 

Imaginative  biographers  have  sought  to 
find  in  the  sonnets  of  Wyatt  a  proof  of  his 
attachment  to  Anne  Bullen,  whose  para- 
mour he  was  accused  of  being,  and  have 
met  with  but  indifferent  success,  the  strong- 
est proof  they  have  been  able  to  produce 
being  a  poem,  seven  lines  long,  containing 
the  name  Anna,  which  is  truly  declared  to 
be  a  word  that  changeth  not, 

"  Though  it  be  tum*d  and  made  in  twain/* 

If  internal  evidence  were  of  any  value,  the 
sonnet  in  which  he  describes  a  hind,  the 
collar  upon  whose   fair   neck   is   inscribed 

with  diamonds, 

"  Noli  me  tangere,  for  Caesar's  I  am," 

might  be  quoted  for  its  seeming  allusion  to 
the  wife  of  his  sovereign,  but,  unfortunately, 
a  moment's  comparison  of  it  with  a  sonnet 
of  Petrarch's  (^^Una  Candida  cerva  sofn 
Verba'^ )  discloses  its  poetic  origin.  Thai 
Wyatt  read,  imitated,  and  translated  Pe- 
trarch is  evident  from  at  least  two  of  his 
sonnets,  one  beginning 

"  If  amorous  faith,  or  if  a  heart  unfeigned/* 

which  is  a  version  of  Petrarch's  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eighth  sonnet  f^^S'unafeii 
amorosay  un  cor  non /into** )^  the  other, 

"  Caesar,  when  that  the  traitor  of  Egypt," 

which  is  a  version  of  Petrarch's  ei^ty- 
first  sonnet  ^"  CesarCy  pot  chc  V  tradiier 
d^Egitto  "/  A  third  version  of  the  great 
Italian  master  is  the  "Description  of  the 
contrarious  passions  in  a  lover," 

"  I  find  no  peace,  and  all  my  war  is  done," 

which  is  a  close  translation  of  his  one  hun- 
dred and  fourth  sonnet  ^"  Ihcc  non  trwff* 
e  non  ho  da  far  guerra  "^. 

Technically  speaking,  the  sonnets  of  Wy- 


att, of  which  there  are  about  thirty,  are 
accept  the  statements  ol  Ka^\\,  Vo  ^V\c\vV^\  ^xv^trsot  lo  those  of  Surrey,  though  they 
gave  poetic    cuneucy  \t\  V\\s  ^^¥.v\^^xv^^\  nv^^v^  >\\^\^^  ^^^^X^'^^i^ 
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closing  with  couplets.  For  the  most  part, 
the  octaves  are  constructed  correctly;  the 
sestettes  generally  consist  of  three  rhymes, 
of  which  two  are  sometimes  arranged  as  in 
the  quatrains,  and  sometimes  as  our  elegiac 
stanza  (i.  e,,  1-4-2-3,  and  1-3-2-4),  con- 
cluding in  every  instance  with  the  inadmis- 
sible couplet.  Practically  speaking,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  rank  high,  albeit  they 
sparkle  with  felicitous  phrases  and  spirited 
lines.  "  England's  first  sonnet,  in  Wyatt's 
hands,  is  as  rough  as  if  poetry  itself  had  just 
been  born  in  the  woods,  among  the  rugged- 
est  of  the  sylvan  gods." 

The  sonnets  of  Surrey,  which  are  illegiti- 
mate, close  with  couplets.  The  first  twelve 
lines  of  the  first  three  ring  the  changes  on 
two  rhymes ;  the  rest  consist  of  three  stan- 
zas of  four  lines  each,  which  are  sometimes 
arranged  as  in  the  legitimate  octave.  Two 
have  sufficient  merit  to  justify  their  place  in 
the  collections, — the  "  Description  of  Spring," 

^'The    soote    season,   that  bud  and  bloom   forth 
brings," 

and  the  "  Description  and  Praise  of  his 
Love  Geraldine," 

"From  Tuscane  came  my  lady's  worthy  race." 

Neither  Wyatt  nor  Surrey  can  be  said  to 
move  easily  in  the  sonnet,  and  the  glory  of 
the  latter  depends  less  upon  his  skill  in  it  than 
upon  his  invention  of  the  mighty  line — 
blank  verse.  Extensively  circulated  in  man- 
uscript, their  amorous  fancies  were  first 
printed,  together  with  numerous  fugitive 
pieces  by  other  writers,  two  years  after  Sur- 
rey's death,  in  a  work  called  "  Tottel's  Mis- 
cellany "  (1557),  which  was  the  first  poetical 
collection  in  the  language,  and  which  met 
with  extraordinary  favor,  being  reprinted  four 
times  within  two  months,  and  passing  through 
seven  editions  in  twenty-two  years;  besides 
being  printed  in  single  sheets  and  "Gar- 
lands," and  multiplied  in  manuscripts.  The 
popularity  of  this  work  was  so  great  that 
Shakspere  is  thought  to  have  had  it  in  mind 
when  he  made  Slender  say,  "  I  had  rather 
than  forty  shillings  I  had  my  Book  of  Songs 
and  Sonnets  here."  It  was  followed  by  sev- 
eral similar  publications,  of  which  the  chief- 
est  were,  "  A  Small  Handful  of  Fragrant 
Flowers"  (1575),  "A  Gorgeous  Gallery  of 
Gallant  Inventions"  (1578),  "The  Paradise 
of  Dainty  Devices"  (1578),  "A  Handful  of 
Pleasant  Delites  "  (1584),  "  A  Phcenix  Nest  " 
(1593),  and  "England's  Helicon"  (1600). 
The  quarter  of  a  century  covered  by  these 


works,  and  others  which  might  be  named, 
was  prolific  in  sonnets,  though  not  so  much 
so  as  in  the  class  of  nameless  poems  in 
which  the  sonnets  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey  were 
set,  and  which  corresponded  to  the  odes, 
canzones,  and  madrigals  in  the  sonnets  of 
Petrarch.  Most  of  the  sonneteers  included 
in  these  collections  were  poets  of  little  or  no 
reputation,  who  indulged  in  sonnet-writing 
because  Wyatt  and  Surrey  had  set  the  fash- 
ion, and  because  their  effiisions  seemed  to 
have  found  readers  in  manuscript.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  they  were  either 
ignorant  of  the  form  of  the  legitimate  son- 
net, or  were  unable  to  conform  to  its  laws. 
A  notable  exception  was  Barnabe  Barnes, 
whom  Churchyard,  his  fellow-poet,  caUed 
"  Petrarch's  Scholar,"  and  whose  "  Divine 
Century  of  Spiritual  Sonnets  "  contains  only 
five  which  are  of  irregular  construction. 
The  sonnets  in  the  "  Gorgeous  Gallery  of 
Gallant  Inventions,"  the  "  Handful  of  Pleas- 
ant Delites,"  and  "  England's  Helicon,"  are 
nearly  all,  if  not  quite  all,  illegitimate.  It 
was  so  much  easier  to  write  three  elegiac 
stanzas  and  a  couplet  than  to  write  genuine 
octaves  and  sestettes. 

I  must  leave  the  consideration  of  these 
minor  English  sonneteers,  however,  and 
return  to  the  chronological  study  of  my  sub- 
ject, which  now  concerns  itself  with  the 
sonnets  of  Sidney,  who  was  the  idol  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  whose  name  is  to-day 
the  synonym  of  all  that  is  chivalrous  and 
honorable : 

"The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  State." 

He  was  one  upon  whom  eyery  god  did 
seem  to  set  his  seal  to  give  the  world  assur- 
ance of  a  man.  High-bom  and  nobly  bred, 
he  excelled  in  all  the  learning  of  his  time, 
and  in  all  martial  exercises ;  was  an  accom- 
plished courtier  and  a  gallant  soldier,  the 
patron  of  poets,  and  a  poet  himself.  For- 
tune smiled  upon  his  cradle,  and  all  good 
fairies  attended  his  footsteps.  Prosperous 
and  admired,  he  lacked  but  one  thing,— 
possession  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved, 
and  whom  he  had  hoped  to  wed.  She  was 
high-bom  like  himself, — the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Penelope  Devereux,  daughter  of  Wal- 
ter, Earl  of  Essex,  and  a  matrimonial  treaty 
had  been  entered  into  by  their  parents ;  but 
it  was  broken  off  (why,  we  are  not  told), 
and  she  became  the  wife  of  Robert,  Lord 
Rich,  with  whom  she  led  an  unhappy  life. 
Sidney  married  a  lady  of  fa«v\L^ ,  ^  i-aj^j^XKt 
of  Sir  FrancYS  \Na\sviv^^m,  Vtv^  ^^  ^^-^^ 
marked  for  "  exU^iox^m^rj  V^axw^sorKv^assa^ 
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and  whom  he  respected,  we  may  be  sure, 
though  he  did  not  love  her  as  he  might 
have  done  if  his  heart  had  been  fancy  free. 
No  whisper  was  ever  breathed  against  him 
as  a  husband ;  and  if  Lady  Rich  forgot  her 
wifely  vows,  it  was  not  with  him,  but  with 
her  less  Platonic  lover,  Charles  Blount. 

If  we  knew  wlien  Sidney  wrote  the  "  Ar- 
cadia "  (in  which  she  figures  as  Philoclea) 
and  his  sonnets  (in  which  she  figures  as 
Stella),  we  should  know  just  when  his  life 
was  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  Lady  Rich. 
Whenever  it  was,  it  was  not  for  long,  for  he 
died,  before  he  was  thirty-two,  of  the  wound 
he  received  on  the  fatal  field  of  Zutphen. 
He  was  the  third  English  sonneteer  in  point 
of  time  and  the  first  in  point  of  merit  with- 
in less  than  thirty  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  sonnets  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  though 
he  was  not  pubhcly  known  as  such  until 
five  years  later,  when  "  Astrophel  and  Stella  " 
was  given  to  the  world. 

Most  of  the  sonnets  in  *•  Astrophel  and 
Stella  "  fulfill  the  laws  of  the  sonnet  as  far  as 
the  octave  is  concerned,  for  out  of  the  one 
hundred  and  eight  in  that  collection  seventy- 
three  are  legitimate,  the  remainder  consist- 
ing of  elegiac  stanzas.  The  sestettes  are  of 
irregular  construction,  the  majority,  to  the 
number  of  eighty-four,  ending  in  couplets. 
A  slight  comparison  between  them  and  the 
sonnets  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey  shows  that 
they  were  written  in  a  more  literate  period 
than  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Versifica- 
tion had  become  more  fluent  than  it  was 
then,  and  language  had  gained  in  copious- 
ness and  elegance.  The  numbers  of  Wyatt 
and  Surrey  are  harsh  beside  those  of  Sidney, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  musical  of  poets. 
He  abounds  with  conceits,  but  he  sometimes 
relieves  them  (as  well  as  his  readers)  by 
masculine  thought  and  unaffected  expres- 
sion. To  say  that  he  did  not  feel  strongly 
because  he  did  not  express  himself  simply, 
is  to  misunderstand  him  and  his  age.  Poetry 
was  an  art  which  had  not  reached  that  higher 
art  which  passes  for  nature.  It  was  fettered 
by  limitations  which  it  had  imposed  upon 
itself,  and  from  which  it  never  escaped,  ex- 
cept at  lucky  moments.  It  is  not  easy  to 
detect  where  art  ends  and  nature  begins, 
but  such  detection  is  not  impossible,  I 
think,  in  Sidney's  sonnets,  which  faithfully 
reflect  his  person  ah  ty.  We  have  a  glimpse 
of  him  in  the  twenty-seventh  sonnet, 

"  Because  I  oft,  in  dark,  abstracted  guise," 


**  Having  this  day  my  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance," 

wherein  he  recounts  his  prowess  at  a  tourna- 
ment. The  same  theme  is  touched  upon  in 
the  fifty-third  sonnet, 

"  In  martial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried," 

where  the  presence  of  Stella  made  a  win- 
dow bright,  and  dazzled  the  eyes  of  her 
bewildered  knight,  who  forgot  to  rule  his 
horse,  and  to  fight,  heedless  of  the  trumpet's 
sound  and  of  friendly  eyes : 

"  My  foe  came  on,  and  beat  the  air  for  me, 
Till  that  her  blush  taught  me  my  shame  to  see.*' 

In  the  eighty-fourth  sonnet  he  addresses 
the  highway  through  which  he  rides  to  her 
house, 

"  Highway,  since  you  my  chief  Parnassus  be," 

and  wishes  that  it  may  kiss  her  feet  hun- 
dreds of  years.  He  addresses  the  Thames 
in  a  similar  strain  in  the  hundred  and  third 
sonnet, 

"  O  happy  Thames,  that  did'st  my  Stella  bear," 

and  declares  that  he  is  surrounded  by  im- 
passioned confidants : 

"  The  boat  for  joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear, 
While  wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine 

Ravished,  staid  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
They    did    themselves    (O    sweetest    prison!) 
twine." 

To  read  between  the  lines  of  Sidney's  son- 
nets is  to  find  the  lover  as  well  as  the  poet 
They  are  pure  poetry,  in  spite  of  their  con- 
ceits, and  the  best  of  them  have  never  been 
surpassed.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  select 
one  favorite  out  of  many,  it  would  be  the 
magnificent  sonnet  on  Sleep,  which  is  worthy 
of  any  poet  that  ever  lived.     Here  it  is: 

"  Come,  Sleep — C)  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting.placc  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  relea^, 
Th'  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low; 
With    shield   of   proof    shield    me    from   out   the 

prease 
Of  those  fierce  darts  Despair  at  mc  doth  throw: 

0  make  in  me  those  civil  w^rs  to  cease! 

1  will  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  be^l, 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noise  and  blind  to  light; 
A  rosy  garland  and  a  weary  head: 
And  if  these  things,  as  beine  thine  in  right. 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shall,  in  me, 
Livelier  than  elsewhere,  Stella's  image  sec." 


and  more  than  a  glimpse  'ml\v^  Iotv^-^x?x\     '^^x.xet  Vwowu^  perhaps,  than  this,  is  i 
sonnet,  \  \C\^v^\^c&  ^^^^^^^^^%^^^l^Ntf^^.>«as  a  great 
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favorite  with  Lamb.      It  is  the  thirty-first 
sonnet  of  '*  Astrophel  and  Stella  " : 

*•  Wiih  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon !  thou  climb*st  the 

skies ! 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face ! 
What!  may  it  be  that  even  in  heavcnlv  place 
That  busv  Archer  his  sharp  arrows  tnes  ? 
Sure,  if  that  long-with-love-acquainted  eyes 
Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feePst  a  lover's  case; 
I  reaid  it  in  thy  looks:  thy  languished  grace 
To  me,  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  descries. 
Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O  Moon !  tell  mc, 
Is  constant  love  deem'cl  there  but  want  of  wit? 
Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be? 
Do  thev  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 
Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess  ? 
Do  they  call  virtue  there   ungratefulness  ?  " 

The  fourth  English  sonneteer  was  Spen- 
ser, though  when  his  first  sonnets  were 
wTitten  cannot  be  determined.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  early  productions,  and 
are  sixty-six  in  number.  The  first  series, 
consisting  of  thirty-two  sonnets,  entitled, 
"  Ruines  of  Rome,"  is  a  translation  from 
Joachim  du  Bellay,  a  French  poet  of  con- 
siderable reputation,  who  died  in  the  child- 
hood of  Spenser :  the  second  series,  "  Vis- 
ions of  the  Worlds  Vanitie,"  consists  of 
twelve  sonnets :  the  third  and  fourth  series, 
which  are  called  Visions,  and  consist  re- 
spectively of  fifteen  and  seven  sonnets,  are 
translations  from  Bellay  and  Petrarch,  those 
from  the  latter  being  Englished  from  the 
French  of  Clement  Marot.  Whether  Spenser 
was  really  the  author  of  these  productions 
cannot  be  positively  ascertained,  their  au- 
thenticity depending  solely  upon  the  author- 
ity of  his  book-seller,  by  whom  they  were 
issued  in  a  volume  of  **  Complaints "  the 
year  after  the  publication  of  the  first  three 
books  of  the  "Faerie  Queene."  To  say 
that  they  are  dull  and  pedantic,  and  that 
those  which  are  translated  from  Bellay  and 
Petrarch  are  not  sonnets  but  quatorzains, 
•closing  with  couplets,  is  to  say  all  that  is 
necessary.  Of  the  form  of  the  second  series 
^"  Visions  of  the  Worlds  Vanitie  "),  to  which 
I  shall  return  hereafter,  I  will  only  say  here 
that  it  is  thought  to  have  been  invented  by 
Spenser,  whose  experiments  in  versification 
were  not  always  crowned  with  success. 

The  next  English  sonneteer  was  one  of 
the  great  names  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
soldier,  sailor,  adventurer,  courtier — Raleigh. 
Out  of  favor  with  his  royal  mistress,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  his  friend  Spenser,  on  his  Irish 
estate  at  Kilcolman,  about  three  years  after 
the  death  of  their  common  friend,  Sidney, 
and  while  there  he  read  in  manuscript  the 
first  three  hooks  of  the  **  Faerie  Queene." 


Never  had  poet  a  more  impassioned  reader 
than  this  daring  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean, 
who  might  have  ranked  among  the  greatest 
of  poets,  if  he  had  wooed  the  Muse  as 
stoutly  as  he  did  Bellona.  Fired  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  noble  numbers  of  Spenser, 
he  persuaded  him  to  return  to  England, 
where  he  was  graciously  received  by  Eliza- 
beth, to  whom  he  read  portions  of  his  in- 
comparable poem.  It  was  soon  published 
(1590)  with  a  number  of  commendatory 
poems,  among  which  was  a  magnificent 
sonnet  by  Raleigh.  This  sonnet  was  cast 
in  the  form  of  a  Vision,  wherein  he  saw  the 
grave  of  Laura  in  a  temple,  where  vestal 
fire  was  wont  to  bum.  He  was  passing 
that  way  to  see  that  buried  dust  of  living 
fame,  which  fair  Love  and  fairer  Virtue 
kept,  when  he  suddenly  saw  the  Fairy 
Queen,  at  whose  approach  the  soul  of 
Petrarch  wept.  The  Graces  forsook  the 
place  to  attend  upon  this  Queen ;  and  Ob- 
livion laid  himself  down  on  the  hearse  of 
Laura.  The  hardest  stones  were  seen  to 
bleed,  and  the  groans  of  buried  ghosts 
pierced  the  heavens, — 

"Where  Homers  spright  did  tremble  all  for  griefe, 
And  curst  th'  accesse  of  that  celestiall  theite." 

The  conception  of  this  sonnet  is  bold,  and 
the  execution,  though  careless,  is  spirited ; 
everything  in  the  process  (as  Hunt  well 
observes)  is  as  grandly  as  it  is  summarily 
done;  and  Raleigh's  aboHtion  of  Laura, 
Petrarch,  and  Homer,  all  in  a  lump,  in 
honor  of  his  friend  Spenser,  is  in  the  highest 
style  of  his  willful  and  somewhat  domineer- 
ing genius.  There  are  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  "Faerie  Queene,"  besides  this  sonnet 
of  Raleigh's  (which  is  composed  of  three 
stanzas  and  a  couplet),  seventeen  sonnets 
by  Sj)enser  himself.  They  are  addressed 
to  the  great  personages  of  the  time  whom 
he  was  anxious  to  secure  as  his  patrons, — 
statesmen,  noblemen,  and  the  like, — Hatton, 
Burleigh,  Northumberland,  Essex,  Buck- 
hurst,  Walsingham,  not  forgetting  the  Count- 
ess of  Pembroke,  and  are  written  in  the  form 
which  Spenser  is  supposed  to  have  invented, 
and  which  he  used  for  the  first  time  in  his 
"  Visions  of  the  Worlds  Vanitie."  They 
are  as  melodious  as  the  stanzas  of  the 
"  Faerie  Queene,"  to  which  they  are  related, 
and  whose  Alexandrines  they  have  bor- 
rowed to  swell  the  musical  volume  of  their 
close. 

If  it  were  as  easy  lo  d^V^cX  c^.^asfc's*  ^^  xsi 
describe  effects,  1  xsvi^X.  ^ccovwvx  ^w.  ^^ 
succession  ol  soimeXa  'wYaOci  two^   t^>r^^ 
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succeeded  one  another  in  English  poetry, 
and  were  as  true  to  the  spirit  of  Italian 
sonnet  writing  as  they  were  false  to  its  letter. 
They  may  be  partially  accounted  for,  per- 
haps, by  the  popularity  of  Sidney's  sonnets, 
the  form  of  which  failed,  however,  to  im- 
press itself  on  the  minds  of  his  followers. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  obvious  or  recon- 
dite, the  sonnet  was  now  naturalized  in  the 
language,  and  its  chief  inspiration  was  an 
affectation  of  amorousness.  It  had  some- 
how become  the  fashion  to  write  love  poetry, 
and  if  the  poet  was  not  in  love,  he  could  at 
least  pretend  to  be,  and  write  accordingly. 
The  firet  of  the  new  school  of  make-be- 
lievers was  Samuel  Daniel,  who  published, 
in  1592,  a  collection  of  fifty-seven  sonnets, 
entitled  "  Delia."  He  was  an  estimable 
man,  and  was  a  good  poet,  according  to 
the  standard  of  his  day,  which  was  more 
tolerant  of  tediousness  than  ours.  That  he 
was  a  lover  is  not  evident  from  his  sonnets, 
which  are  not  without  a  certain  tenderness 
and  elegance,  and  which  may  be  read  as  ex- 
ercises of  fancy  with  considerable  pleasure. 
One  of  the  best,  an  invocation  to  Sleep,  will 
bear  reading  after  Sidney's  famous  sonnet 
on  thesame  subject.  The  highest  compliment 
tliat  can  be  paid  them  is  to  say  that  two  or 
three  of  them  might  have  been  written  by 
Shakspere,  who  seems  to  have  had  them 
in  mind  while  writing  his  own  sonnets. 
With  the  exception  of  two,  which  are  Italian 
in  the  octaves,  they  ate  written  in  elegiac 
stanias,  and  they  close  with  couplets.  Four 
of  them  (36-39)  must  be  read  as  a  single 
poem,  the  last  lines  of  three  being  repealed 
as  the  opening  lines  of  their  successors. 

As  I  have  quoted  Siilney's  sonnet  on 
Sleep,  the  readers  of  this  paper  may  like  to 
see  Daniel's.  It  is  the  fifty-first  sonnet  in 
"  Delia  " : 

«  Care-charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  .sable  Night, 
Brolhcr  lo  Death,  in  silent  darkness  born, 
Relieve  my  languish,  and  restore  Ihc  lighl; 
Wilh  dark  forEClling  of  my  care  return. 
And  let  ihe  day  be  time  enough  ti 
The  shipwreck  of  rav  ill-sit   -    ■ 
Let  waking  eyes  51 

Without  the  tormei _ 

Cease,  dreams,  the  images  0 

To  model  forth  the  passions  of  ihc  n 

Never  let  rising  sun  approve  you  liars. 

To  add  more  grief  to  aggravate  my  sorrow: 

Still  let  me  sleep,  embracing  clouds  in  vain, 

And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain." 

The  nineteenth  sonnet  of  "Delia"  has 
always  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  manner 
of  Shakspere : 

"  Restore  thy  tresses  vo  I'he  ^o\ien  otc. 
Yield  Cytherea's  son  xVose  aici  ol  \<Mt-, 


Itequealh  the  heavens  ihc  stars  that  I  adore. 
And  to  llie  orient  do  thy  pearls  remove; 
Yield  thy  hind's  pride  unto  the  ivorv  while. 
To  .Arabian  odors  give  thy  breathing  sweet, 
Iteslore  Ihy  blush  unto  Aurora  bright, 
To  Thetis  give  the  honor  of  ihy   feel ; 
l.et  Venus  have  thy  graces  her  resign'd, 
And  thy  sweet  voice  give  back  unto  Ihe  i[4ero; 
But  yet  restore  thy  fierce  and  cruel  mind 
To  Hyrcan  tigers  and  to   ruthless   bears ; 
Vield  to  the  marble  thy  hard  heart  again : 
So  shall  thou  cease  (o  plague,  and  I  10  pain." 

Daniel's  sonnets,  artificial  as  we  feel  than 
10  be,  are  natural  when  compared  with  ibe 
series  which  Drayton  published  in  the  fal- 
lowing year  (1593),  under  the  fantastic  title 
of  "  Idea."  There  are  sixty-three  of  thrnL 
:ind  all  but  nine  are  in  the  same  measure  as 
those  of  Daniel,  the  exceptions  being  half 
octaves,_  or  stanzas  in  which  the  firet  and 
fourth  lines  rhyme,  the  second  and  thiid 
lines  making  a  couplet.  Drayton's  touch 
is  less  delicate  than  Daniel's,  and  his  poetiy 
ii  of  a  heavier  character :  it  is  dull.  The 
best  sonnet  in  the  series  ("  Since  there's  no 
help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part")  is  notio 
itie  original  edition.  Drayton  disclaims 
genuineness  of  feeling  in  a  sonnet  addressed 
Lo  the  reader;  but  he  asserts  in  his  "Odes" 
that  he  celebrated  a  real  woman,  and  thil 
Coventry  was  her  birthplace.  She  was  bom 
on  the  fourth  of  August,  at  Mich-Park  (1 
noted  street  in  that  old  town),  to  which  pi- 
grimages  will  in  future  be  made  in  his  and 
lier  honor : 

"The  old  Man  passing  by  that  way, 
To  his  Sonne  in  Time  stiklt  say : 
There  was  that  Lady  borne,  which  long 
To  after  Ages  shall  be  sung; 
Who  unawares  having  passed  by 
Back  lo  that  House  shall  cast  his  Eye, 
Speaking  my  Verses  as  he  goes, 
And  with  a  Sigh  shut  ev'ry  Close." 

Henry  Constable,  whose"  Diana  "reached 
,1  second  edition  in  1594,  was  highly  com- 
mended as  a  sonneteer  by  his  contempo- 
raries ;  but  the  specimens  of  his  handitroA 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  ml- 
lections  do  not  justify  their  commendatioos 
A  greater  than  he  and  his  masters,  Dny- 
ton  and  Daniel, — the  poet's  poet,  Spenstf. 
— was  the  next  to  take  the  world  miohis 
confidence  by  publishing  for  its  delecliriM 
a  volume  of  sonnets  called  "Amoretli' 
iTiey  were  written  (his  biographers  believt. 
from  internal  evidence)  between  the  latttf 
L'nd  of  159a  and  the  summer  of  1594.  v^ 
they  describe  in  poetic  fashion  his  attadi- 
ment  to  the  lady  whom  he  married,  and 
\  (A  tfftijTO.  ■on'CciTv^  is    known    excqn  lis 
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country  lass  in  the  "Faerie  Queene,"  and  is 
said,  in  the  "  Epithalamion,"  to  live  near 
the  sea.  Critics  differ  with  regard  to  the 
poeric  value  of  these  "  Amoretti."  Hunt, 
who  greatly  admired  Spenser,  disparages 
them.  "  The  title  is  good ;  but,  compared 
with  what  was  to  be  expected  of  them, 
these  *  little  loves,* — not  to  speak  it  irrev- 
erently,— are  rather  a  set  of  dull,  middle- 
aged  gentlemen,  images  of  the  author's 
time  of  life  and  of  the  commonplace  suffer- 
ings which  he  appears  to  have  undergone 
from  a  young  and  imperious  mistress." 
Christopher  North  says,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  overflow  with  love's  tenderest 
fancies.  "  All  those  in  which  joy  is  sub- 
dued by  serious  thought,  and  in  which  he 
looks  with  conjugal  eyes  and  a  conjugal 
heart  on  his  betrothed,  are  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly." They  do  not  particularly  impress 
me,  except  with  their  melodious  versifica- 
tion, and  when  I  remember  that  they  cele- 
brate a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  I  can- 
not but  wonder  at  the  temperate  time  kept 
by  the  pulse  of  the  poet.  The  form  of 
these  sonnets,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  and  which  consists  of  stanzas  in 
alternate  rhymes,  of  which  the  first  line  of 
the  second  rhymes  with  the  last  line  of  the 
first,  and  the  first  line  of  the  third  with  the 
last  line  of  the  second,  may  have  been  in- 
vented by  Spenser  when  he  was  experiment- 
ing with  the  stanza  in  which  he  cast  the 
"Faerie  Queene,"  although  he  may  have 
received  a  hint  for  it  from  the  terza  rima 
of  the  Italian  poets.* 

Spenser's  sonnets  arc  poetical,  in  spite  of 
the  conceits  with  which  they  are  disfigured, 
but  they  are  not  very  quotable.  The  last  of 
the  "  Amoretti "  is  as  good,  perhaps,  as  any 
in  the  collection,  so  I  give  it,  merely  stating 


•  I  am  the  first,  I  believe,  to  question  Spenser's 
claim  to  the  invention  of  this  measure,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  date  at  which  the  **  Visions  "  were 
written.  They  read  to  me  like  very  early  produc- 
tions ;  and  that  he  set  little  or  no  value  upon  them 
is  evident  from  the  statement  of  his  printer,  who 
assured  the  gentle  reader  that  they  were  dispersed 
abroad  in  sundry  hands,  and  not  easy  to  be  come 
by  by  himself  (Spenser),  and  that  some  of  them  had 
been  diversely  embezzled  and  purloined  from  him 
since  his  departure  over  sea,  /.  ^.,  to  Ireland^  whither 
he  is  supposed  to  have  gone  in  1580.  They  were 
first  published  in  1591,  seven  years  after  the  appear- 
ance of  **  The  Essayes  of  a  Prentice  in  the  Divine 
Art  of  Poesie,''  by  his  Majesty  King  James  of  Scot- 
land, which  contained,  among  other  pedantic  trifles, 
twelve  "  Sonnets  of  Invocation  to  the  Goddes,"  and 
five  dedicatory  sonnets  by  contemporary  Scottish 
poets,  all  of  which  are  in  this  measure.  The 
nonor,  then,  such  as  it  is,  must  be  divided  between 
Spenser  and  King  James, 


that  the  bird  mentioned  in  the  opening  line 
is  the  dove,  and  that  the  verb  "  hove,"  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  line,  is  the  Spenserian 
form  of  "  hover  " : 

"  Like  as  the  culver  on  the  bared  bough 
Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate, 
And  in  her  sones  sends  many  a  wishful  vow 
For  his  return  mat  seems  to  linger  late : 
So  I  alone,  now  left  disconsolate. 
Mourn  to  myself  the  absence  of  my  Love, 
And,  wandering  here  and  there  all  desolate. 
Seek    with   my    plaints    to    match    that    mournfhl 

dove ; 
Ne  joy  of  aught  that  under  heaven  doth  hove 
Can  comfort  me,  but  her  own  joyous  sight; 
Whose  sweet  aspect  both  God  and  man  can  move 
In  her  unspotted  pleasance  to  delight. 
Dark  is  my  day  whiles  her  fair  li^t  I  miss. 
And  dead  my  life  that  wants  such  lively  bliss." 

Other  sonneteers  who  bestowed  their 
tediousness  upon  English  readers  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  Robert 
Bamefeilde,  who  published  a  number  of 
sonnets  in  a  miscellany  entitled  "  Cynthia  " 
(1595);  William  Smith,  who,  in  his  "  Chlo- 
ris ;  or,  The  Complaint  of  a  Passionate  Shep- 
herd" (1596)  inscribed  a  half  century  of 
amorous  sonnets  to  Spenser  as  the  "  deere 
and  most  entire  patron  of  these  maiden 
verses  " ;  and  B.  Griffin,  who  in  the  same 
year  published  sixty-two  sonnets,  addressed 
to  "  Fidessa,  more  Chaste  than  Kind." 
Griffin's  chief  claim  to  remembrance,  is  that 
the  third  of  these  sonnets  was  printed  three 
years  later  as  Shakspere's,  in  "The  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim," 

"  Venus,  and  yong  Adonis  sitting  by  her." 

The  same  doubtful  honor  was  paid  in  this 
collection  to  one  of  Barnefeilde's  sonnets, 

"If  musick  and  sweet  poetry  agree," 

as  well  as  to  one  of  his  best  lyrics. 


« 


As  it  fell  upon  a  day," 


which  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Master.  A 
favorite  "  poet's  comer "  (if  I  may  call  it 
such),  in  which  the  minor  Elizabethan 
poets  displayed  their  dexterity  and  good 
will,  was  among  the  commendatory  verses 
with  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  usher 
new  volumes  of  poetry,  or  new  editions 
of  old  volumes,  into  the  world.  The 
dramatists  of  the  period,  who  with  scarcely 
an  exception  were  hack-writers,  were  not 
so  ready  to  indorse  their  fellows,  and 
were  not  addicted  to  sotviv^Vs.  Y^w^tw^"^^ 
in   Greene,  Pe^Xe,  ^^^,  AJ^'^i  ^^^  >^a^x^ 
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sonneteers  would  include  the  names  of  Gas- 
coigne  and  Lodge,  the  latter,  indeed,  occu- 
pying the  earliest  place  after  Sidney,  his 
"  Scillaes  Metamorphosis"  (1589)  contain- 
ing a  Sidneian  sonnet  in  Alexandrines ;  his 
"Euphues'  Golden  Legacie"  (1592)  six;  and 
his  "  Margarite  of  America  "  (1596)  twelve. 
There  was  now  in  London,  whither  he 
had  come  about  the  year  that  Sidney  died,  a 
young  man  from  Stratford-on-Avon,  where 
he  had  left  a  wife  and  three  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  a  daughter,  was  in  her 
fourth  year.  He  left  home  to  better  his  for- 
tunes, and  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  metrop- 
olis, he  obtained  employment  at  the  Globe 
and  Bankside  theaters,  for  which  he  touched 
up  and  worked  over  dramatic  works  belong- 
ing to  the  players,  and  for  which  he  produced 
original  plays  of  his  own.  The  dense  ob- 
scurity which  shrouds  the  career  of  this 
young  man  does  not  enable  us  to  state  when 
his  plays  were  written,  nor  the  order  in  which 
they  followed  each  other.  He  never  printed 
them,  nor  was  privy  to  their  printing  by 
others,  contenting  himself  with  the  publica- 
tion of  two  narrative  poems,  "  Venus  and 
Adonis"  (1593), and  "The  Rape  of  Lucrece  " 
(1594).  These  were  his  literary  contribu- 
tions to  the  poetry  of  his  day;  his  plays 
were  vocal  contributions  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  theater-loving  Londoners.  He  was 
disliked  by  his  contemporary  dramatists,  who 
accused  him  of  pilfering  from  them ;  he  was 
an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  their  feathers. 
They  did  not  dream  that  he  was  the  greatest 
of  living  poets,  not  merely  in  tragedy  and 
comedy,  but  in  the  lesser  art  of  writing  son- 
nets. If  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost  "  was  written 
in  1592,  as  Dyce  supposes,  Shakspere  at  once 
and  easily  surpassed  Daniel,  with  whose 
sonnets  I  believe  him  to  have  been  familiar. 
Longaville  reads  a  sonnet,  as  the  students  of 
Shakspere  will  remember,  in  the  third  scene 
of  the  fourth  act  of  this  comedy, 

"Did  not   the  heavenly  rhetorick  of  thine  eye"; 

the  curate.  Sir  Nathaniel^  recites  another  (a 
Sidneian  sonnet  in  Alexandrines)  in  the 
preceding  scene, 

"If  love  make  me  forsworn  " ; 

and  a  third  is  embedded  in  the  conversation 
of  Biron  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act, 

"  Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed," 

the  general  versification  of  which  may  be 
described  as  sonnelaty. 

Shakspere  unlocked  Us  Yieanl." 


The  sonnets  of  Shakspere   extend  over  1 
considerable  period,  but  most  of  them  were 
written,  I  think,  in  his  early  manhood.    The 
conceits   with   which    they  abound,  and  a 
certain  crude  richness    of  dicdon,   whereiii 
maturity     and     immaturity      struggle    for 
mastery,   determine   their   date.     They  are 
magnificent    first     drafts.       Their    reputa- 
tion  was  noised    abroad   eleven  years  be- 
fore they  were  published,  when  they  were 
mentioned  by  Meres  in  his**  Palladis  Tamia" 
(1598),  where   the   soul  of  Ovid  was  de- 
clared to  live  in  the  mellifluous  and  honey- 
tongued   Shakspere, — **  witness  his  *  Venus 
and  Adonis,'  his  *  Lucrece,'  and  his  sugared 
sonnets  among  his  private  friends."    Who 
were  the  friends  of  Shakspere,  and  who  was 
the  one  friend  to  whom  a  large  number  of 
them  appear  to  be  addressed, — the  **  Mr.  W. 
H."  to  whom  the  publisher  dedicated  them 
as  their  only  begetter  ?     "  What  songs  the 
syrens  sang,  and  what   name  AchiUes  as- 
sumed wlien  he  hid  himself  among  women, 
though  puzzling  questions,  are  not  beyond 
conjecture."     Conjecture,  puzzling  long,  has 
persuaded  itself  that  the  "  lovely  youth  "  of 
these  syren   songs   was   William    Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke.     I  have  forgotten  the 
ground  of  this  belief,  which  merely  engrafb 
a  known  historic  name  upon  these  enigmat- 
ical  initials,  nor   does   it    matter,  since  it 
would  not  help  us  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  sonnets  themselves.     They  were  not 
written  to,  or  for,  one  friend,  but  to,  or  for, 
friends;  that  is,  if  they  were  seriously  written 
to,  or  for,  anybody  at  all.     To  read  them 
appreciatively,  we  need  only  read  them  as 
exercises  of  fancy, — as  poems,  the  fact  or 
fiction  of  which  does  not  concern  us.     Dis- 
belief in  the  actual  existence  of  the  lovely 
youth   does  not   disturb  our  belief  in  his 
ideal  existence,  nor  our  enjoyment  of  the 
fanciful  arguments  by  which  he  is  urged  to 
marry.     Dyce,  who  is  second  to  no  Shaks- 
perean,  expresses  my  opinion,  so  far  as  I 
have   one,  in  regard  to   these   remarkable 
productions.     "  I  have  long  felt  convinced," 
he  writes,  "after  repeated  perusals  of  the 
*  Sonnets,'  that  the  greater  number  of  them 
was  composed  in  an  assumed  character,  and 
at  different  times,  for  the  amusement,  and 
probably  at  the  suggestion,  of  the  author's 
intimate  associates.    While,  therefore,  1  con- 
tend that  allusions  scattered  through  these 
pieces  should  not  be  hastily  referred  to  ihc 
personal  circumstances  of  Shakspere,  1  am 
willing  to  grant  that  one  or  two  *  Sonnets* 
\va.Nt  ^Tv  \ftdvvvdual  application  to  the  poet, 
^^,  Iq.\  *>si^»5!kK&^^^  C.^^  'Wfiw^  ^<^  CXL,  in 
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which  he  expresses  his  sense  of  the  degrada- 
tion that  accompanied  the  profession  of  the 
stage.  Augustus  Schlegel  is  of  opinion 
that  sufficient  use  has  not  been  made  of 
them  as  im|>ortant  materials  for  Shakspere's 
biography ;  but,  even  if  we  regard  them  as 
actual  transcripts  of  his  genuine  feehngs, 
what  a  feeble  and  uncertain  light  would 
they  throw  on  the  history  of  his  life !  " 

One  can  persuade  himself,  if  he  is  deter- 
mined to,  that  certain  of  Shakspere's  sonnets 
are  of  a  biographical  character,  or,  more 
strictiy  speaking,  that  they  were  somewhat 
colored  by  his  personal  feelings  at  the  time 
of  writing.  Mr.  Dyce  has  indicated  two, 
which,  he  thinks^  have  a  personal  applica- 
tion ;  let  me  add  to  these  two  others  (LXXI. 
and  LXXIII.),  which  are  as  beautiful  as 
they  are  sad : 

**  No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly,  sullen  bell 
(xive  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vue  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse, 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay : 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan, 
And  mqpk  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone." 

**  That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare   ruined    choirs,  where   late   the   sweet    birds 

sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadcth  in  the  west. 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie. 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourishM  by. 
This   thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more 

strong. 
To    love  well    that  which   thou  must   leave    ere 

long." 

Shakspere  is  at  his  highest,  I  think— ob- 
jectively, if  not  poetically — in  his  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteenth  sonnet,  which  leaves  but 
little  to  be  said  about  love.  It  is  a  master- 
piece: 

**  Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove. 
O  no:  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark 
That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken  : 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 
Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be 
taken. 


Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come: 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved." 

The  sonnets  of  Shakspere  were  very  much 
underrated  formerly.  Steevens  pronounced 
them  inferior  to  those  of  Watson  (which  are 
not  sonnets  at  all,  but  poems  of  eighteen 
lines  each,  /.  ^.,  three  elegiac  stanzas  with 
couplets  added),  and  sneeringly  declared 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  them  read.  The  order  in 
which  they  stand  in  the  original  edition 
(1609)  is  by  many  considered  an  arbitrary 
one,  though  others  maintain  that  it  is  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  correct.  Others,  again,  think 
that  they  are  not  so  much  sonnets  as  parts 
of  an  integral  poem,  the  unities  of  which 
they  believe  they  have  discovered.  Charles 
Armitage  Brown,  the  friend  of  Keats,  was 
of  opinion  that  they  were  divisible  poems  in 
the  sonnet  stanza,  similar  to  Spenser's 
"  Visions  of  Petrarch,"  "  Visions  of  Bel- 
lay,"  and  others  already  mentioned.  In 
the  first  poem  (1-26)  Shakspere  addresses 
his  friend,  whom  he  tries  to  persuade  to 
marry:  in  the  second  (27-55)  ^^^  accuses 
him  of  robbing  him  of  his  mistress :  in  the 
third  (56-77)  he  complains  of  his  coldness: 
in  the  fourth  (78-101)  he  complains  that  he 
prefers  another  poet's  praises :  in  the  fifth 
(102-126)  he  excuses  himself  for  having 
been  for  some  time  silent :  and  in  the  sixth 
(127-152)  he  charges  his  mistress  with  infidel- 
ity. Mr.  Brown,  if  I  apprehend  him  rightly, 
understands  these  sonnet-poems  literally. 
Mr.  W.  H.  was  William  Herbert,  who 
robbed  Shakspere  of  his  mistress,  and  was 
forgiven  by  him.  "  Continually  has  it  been 
lamented  that  we  know  almost  nothing  of 
our  poet's  life ;  yet  here  we  have  an  event 
in  it  on  which  we  can  rely,  described  by 
his  own  hand,  with  many  attending  circum- 
stances, every  one  of  which  exemplifies  his 
character;  and  together  they  form  a  tale  of 
interest,  the  like  of  which,  among  the  biog- 
raphies of  other  great  men,  poets  or  not,  we 
may  seek  in  vain.  This  is  fresh  fi-om  the 
well-spring  of  truth  in  his  own  bosom."  If 
poetry  is  to  be  turned  into  biography  in  this 
way,  who  shall  'scape  calumny  ?  Another 
writer,  whose  name  is  unknown  to  me,  but 
who  in  1859  re-arranged  and  divided  the 
sonnets  into  four  parts,  or  poems,  identifies 
Marlowe  as  the  poet  whose  ^TOi^^'s*  >H^Afc 
preferred  lo  SVvsiVLS^ei^'^.  '^ox  ^o^s.V^^\ftT^ 
I  there  •,  tot  bianc^m^  oil  ixom  ^^  to^^x^^^ 
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to  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  he  identifies 
Marlowe  with  Lepidus,  Herbert  with  Pom- 
peius,  Southampton  with  Enobarbus,  Shaks- 
pere  with  Antony,  his  mistress  with  Cleo- 
patra, and  Mrs.  Shakspere  with  Octavia. 
"It  is  not  probable  that  Miss  Anne  Hath- 
away ever  dreamt  of  being  the  sister  of 
Caesar  and  the  wife  of  a  greater  than  Caesar." 
If  the  force  of  biographical  fooling  can  go 
further  than  this,  it  can  only  be  within  the 
walls  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

I  have  no  theory  in  regard  to  the 
sonnets  of  Shakspere,  which  I  read  simply 
as  poems.  Strictly  speaking,  they  are  not 
sonnets,  but  quatorzains,  consisting  of  three 
elegiac  stanzas  and  a  couplet.  They  are 
full  of  faults,  but  with  all  their  faults 
there  is  not  one  which  does  not  betray 
the  hand  of  a  great  poet.  Felicitous 
phrases  and  sinewy  lines  are  frequent,  and 
their  intellectual  intention,  despite  the  con- 
ceits with  which  it  is  beset,  is  masculine. 
"  Next  to  the  dramas  of  Shakspere,"  says 
Dyce,  "  they  are  by  far  the  most  valuable 
of  his  works.  They  contain  such  a  quantity 
of  profound  thought  as  must  astonish  every 
reflecting  reader ;  they  are  adorned  by 
splendid  and  delicate  imagery ;  they  are 
sublime,  pathetic,  tender,  or  sweetly  play- 
ful; while  they  dehght  the  ear  by  their 
fluency,  and  their  varied  harmonies  of 
rhythm." 

I  pass  without  mention  several  minor 
English  poets,  who  indulged  in  the  writing 
of  sonnets,  and  come  to  two  poets  who  are 
generally  classed  together,  partly  because 
both  were  sonneteers,  but  more,  I  think, 
because  both  contributed  to  the  poetic  liter- 
ature of  Scotland.  The  elder  was  William 
Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sterline,  the 
younger  William  Drummond,  better  known 
as  Drummond  of  Hawthomden.  If  to  have 
loved  and  suffered  was  to  be  poetical,  they 
were  poets.  We  have  to  take  their  love 
and  suffering  for  granted,  for  neither  authen- 
ticates itself  in  their  sonnets,  which  are  as 
unimpassioned  as  those  of  Daniel  or  Dray- 
ton. The  fair  mistress  of  Alexander  is  the 
merest  shadow.  She  was  his  first  love,  we 
are  told,  which  appears  probable,  if  she 
excited  the  tender  passion  in  his  breast 
when  he  was  but  fifteen,  and  a  very  obdu- 
rate first  love  he  found  her.  She  was  pun- 
ished, however,  for  she  "  matched  her 
morning  to  one  in  the  evening  of  his  age  " 
(in  other  words,  married  an  old  man),  and 
he  was  consoled,  after  a  short  courtship, 
with  the  hand  and  fonuwe  o{  ^.tvother. 
Drummond  was  nearly  lw*\ce  \!tie  3l%^  ol 


Alexander  when  he  met  his  fate  in  the 
person  of  Mary  Cunningham,  daughter  of 
the  laird  of  Bams,  whose  seat  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  opposite  that  on 
which  Hawthomden  stands.  "  He  met 
with  suitable  returns  of  chaste  love  from  her, 
and  fully  gained  her  affections;  but  when 
the  day  for  the  marriage  was  appointed, 
and  all  things  ready  for  the  solemnization 
of  it,  she  took  a  fever,  and  was  suddenly 
snatched  away  by  it,  to  his  great  grief 
and  sorrow."  He  retired  to  Hawthom- 
den, where,  among  his  beloved  books,  he 
devoted  himself  to  melancholy  musings. 
At  length  he  was  consoled,  as  Alexander 
had  been,  consolation  coming  in  the  shape 
of  Elizabeth  Logan,  a  minister's  daughter, 
who  proved  a  prolific  mother. 

Drummond  embalmed  the  memory  of  his 
first  love  in  several  sonnets,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  fair  example.  It  w^as  addressed 
to  his  fellow-amorist,  Alexander: 

"  Alexis,  here  she  stay*d  :  among  these  pines. 
Sweet  hermitress,  she  did  alone  repair : 
Here  did  she  spread  the  treasure  of  her  hair. 
More    rich    than    that   brought  from    Ihe  Colchian 

mines. 
She  sate  her  by  these  musked  eglantines. 
The  happy  place  the  print  seems  ytfl  to  bear; 
Iler  voice  did  sweeten  here  thy  sugar'd  lines, 
To    which    winds,   trees,    beasts,    buxls,    did  lend 

their  ear. 
Me  here  she  first  perceiv'd,  and  here  a  mom 
Of  bright  carnations  did  o'erspread  her  face; 
Here  did  she  sigh,  here  first  my  hopes  were  born, 
And  I  first  got  a  pledge  of  promis'd  grace : 
But  ah !  what  served  it  to  be  happy  so, 
Sith  passed  pleasures  double  but  new  woe  ? '' 

The  sonnets  of  Alexander,  which  were 
published  in  1604,  under  the  title  of  "  Au- 
rora," are  studied  and  artificial.  They  are 
Petrarch ian,  in  that  they  are  interspersed 
with  songs,  elegies,  and  madrigals,  but  of 
irregular  construction ;  only  twenty-three 
out  of  the  whole  one  hundred  and  six  con- 
forming to  the  law  of  the  legitimate  sonnet 
I  have  not  been  able  to  interest  myself  in 
them,  though  I  have  succeeded  in  reading 
the  Monarchicke  Tragedies  of  their  courtly 
author,  whom  his  Majesty  King  James  was 
pleased  to  call  a  philosophical  poet  The 
sonnets  of  Drummond  are  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  of  Alexander,  and  judged,  as 
they  should  be,  by  the  standard  prevailing 
when  they  were  written,  are  entitled  to  great 
praise.  They  are  less  artificial  than  Dan- 
iel's, for  example,  and  are  more  poetical : 
their  most  distinguishing  quality  is  elegance 
of  expression, — a  tender  pensiveness  of 
\  ^^Ttofts^x^  ^sA  ^  veia   of  meditation  that 
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bespeaks  a  serious  thinker.  Hunt  considers 
him  the  next  best  sonnet-writer  to  Shakspere. 
"  Drummond's  sonnets,"  he  says,  **  for  the 
most  part,  are  not  only  of  the  legitimate 
order,  but  they  are  the  earliest  in  the  lan- 
guage that  breathe  what  may  be  called  the 
habit  of  mind  observable  in  the  best  Italian 
writers  of  sonnets :  that  is  to  say,  a  mixture 
of  tenderness,  elegance,  love  of  country, 
seclusion,  and  conscious  sweetness  of  verse. 
We  scent  his  *  musked  eglantines,'  and  catch 
glimpses  of  the  'sweet  hermitress'  whose 
loss  he  deplores."  The  best  of  them  were 
published  in  a  volume  of  his  miscellaneous 
poems  in  1616,  the  year  that  Shakspere  died. 

The  great  names  of  Shakspere  and 
Druraraond  were  not  powerful  enough  to 
preserve  the  fashion  of  sonnet-writing.  Ben 
Jonson  wrote  but  four,  two  of  which  were 
prefixed  to  volumes  of  verse  by  other  poets, 
the  third  being  addressed  to  the  Lady  Mary 
Wroth,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  the  fourth  to  the  household  of  Charles 
the  First.  The  first  and  second  bear  the 
dates  of  1600  and  1604,  the  fourth  of  1630. 
If  any  can  be  said  to  be  good,  it  is  the 
last,  which  is  an  indignant  demand  for  the 
tierce  of  canary  to  which  he  was  entitled  as 
laureate.  One  would  hardly  expect  to  find 
sonnets  among  the  poems  of  such  harsh  and 
unmusical  writers  as  Donne  and  Herbert, 
whose  literary  art  was  of  the  slightest,  but 
they  are  there,  nevertheless.  Donne  wrote 
twenty-nine  sonnets,  the  first  seven  of  which 
form  a  single  poem,  the  last  line  of  one  being 
repeated  as  the  first  line  of  another, — a  poetic 
artifice  which  was  first  employed,  I  believe, 
by  Daniel.  With  but  one  exception  they 
are  legitimately  constructed,  and  are  not  so 
bad  as  they  might  have  been.  Herbert 
wrote  fourteen  sonnets,  all  on  sacred  themes, 
and  all  illegitimate.  They  are  better  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  than  those  of  Donne,  one 
of  them  being  good  enough  for  Gray  to 
steal  from.  The  latest  of  all  these  sonnets 
must  have  been  written  before  the  third  of 
March,  1632,  the  date  of  Herbert's  death, 
which  was  less  than  a  year  after  the  death 
of  Donne.  They  belong,  therefore,  to  the 
poetical  productions  of  the  first  third  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Eight  years  before  the  death  of  Shaks- 
pere there  was  born  in  London  a  boy  whose 
name,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  was  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  his  as  the  second  great  English 
poet.  The  Hght  of  day  shone  first  upon 
his  infant  eyes  in  Bread  street,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Spread  Eagle,  which  was  the  armot 
rial  ensign  of  his  family.     His  father,  who 


was  a  scrivener,  and  distinguished  for  his 
musical  talents,  saw  early  promises  of  gen- 
ius in  his  precocious  mind.  A  poet  at  the 
age  of  ten,  he  turned  t^o  psalms  into  cred- 
itable poetry  when  he  was  fifteen,  after 
which  feat  he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  to 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  was 
soon  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  writing 
Latin  poetry — a  laborious  accomplishment, 
which  was  then  greatly  esteemed  by  schol- 
ars, and  has  not  yet  fallen  into  disfavor  in 
English  universities.  He  wrote  four  Eng- 
lish poems  while  at  college — an  elegy  on 
the  death  of  a  fair  infant  dying  of  a  cough, 
in  the  measure  of  Shakspere's  "  Lucrece," 
and  a  vacation  exercise,  in  couplets,  in 
praise  of  the  English  language;  the  third 
and  fourth  poems  were  sonnets.  The  vaca- 
tion exercise  and  the  elegy  need  not  detain 
us,  for  other  poets  might  have  written 
them ;  but  the  sonnets  must  not  be  passed 
over  lightly,  for  they  mark  an  era  in  English 
son  net- writing,  the  first  close  of  which  they 
illustrated  and  delayed.  Both  have  what 
may  be  called  a  personal  basis — one  being 
the  feelings  of  a  young  poet  on  listening  to 
a  nightingale,  the  other  his  reflections  on 
his  twenty-third  birth-day.  They  differ 
from  all  the  sonnets  of  the  time,  in  that 
they  are  simple  in  thought  and  unstudied  in 
expression,  and  that  they  convince  us  of  the 
entire  sincerity  of  the  singer.  We  feel  that 
they  were  not  written  because  other  poets 
had  made  a  reputation  by  such  composi- 
tions, but  because  their  writer  had  some- 
thing to  say,  and  knew  that  the  best  way 
for  him  to  say  it  was  in  this  form.  If  he 
had  read  Shakspere  and  Drummond,  or 
Drayton  and  Daniel,  he  forgot  them  in  his 
remembrance  of  Petrarch,  whose  form  he 
mastered,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  as 
no  English  poet  since  Sidney  had  done. 
They  do  not  read  like  the  productions  of  a 
young  man,  for  they  are  mature  in  concep- 
tion and  severe  in  execution — demanding 
our  deepest  respect  as  well  as  our  highest 
admiration.  The  credentials  of  a  strong  in- 
tellect, which  knows  itself  and  the  work  it 
has  to  do,  their  gravity  is  Shaksperean. 
They  bear  a  weight  of  thought  which  had 
never  before  laid  upon  the  English  sonnet, 
and  they  bear  it  lightly  as  a  flower.  Such, 
I  conceive,  are  the  sonnets  of  John  Milton, 
which  were  as  slow  of  acceptance  by  the 
readers  of  poetry  as  those  of  Shakspere. 
**  They  deserve  not  any  particular  criticism," 
Johnson  declared,  "  for  of  the  best  it  can 
only  be  said  they  ate  t^ox.  \i^^r 

The  soTVTieX^  oi  "^vW-ow  cjqn^x  ^^otlq^  ^^ 
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about  thirty  yeare,  beginning  with  the  one 
"To  the  Nightingale,"  written  in  1631, 
and  ending  with  the  one  "  On  his  deceased 
Wife,"  written  in  «i65^.  They  are  more 
autobiographic  than  Ihe  sonnets  of  any 
other  English  poet,  and  they  show,  as  do 
Other  poetic  compositions  could  do,  his  in- 
domitable  dependence  upon  himself.  If  he 
could  have  been  influenced  by  considera- 
tion of  popularity,  he  would  scarcely  have 
written  sonnets,  for  they  had  ceased  to  be 
popular  when  he  began,  and  were  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  extinct  when  he  finished.  A 
change  had  come  over  the  form  of  English 
poetry  which  I  chronicle  but  cannot  ex- 
plain, and  which  contributed  to  the  de- 
thronement of  the  sonnet  and  the  crowning 
of  the  lyric  in  its  stead.  There  was  no 
great  change  in  its  spirit,  which  occupied 
itself  with  what  by  courtesy  is  called  love- 
poetry,  but  it  was  in  a  fashion  or  its  own, 
which  was  foreign  to  that  of  the  early  mas- 
ters, and  no  whit  nearer  nature  than  theirs. 
Carew  was  singing  the  praises  of  Celia, 
Habington  the  praises  of  Castara,  Waller 
the  praises  of  Saccharissa,  Lovelace  the 
praises  of  Lucasta,  Cowley  the  praises  of 
the  shadow  which  he  pretended  was  his 
mistress,  and  the  lesser  poets — the  mob  of 
gentlemen,  who  wrote  with  ease — the  praises 
of  their  Chloes  and  Amandas,  but  none  in 
the  measured  octaves  and  sestettes  of  Pe- 
trarch, or  the  loose  stanza-sonnet  of  Shaks- 
pere.  I  recall  but  one  sonnet  in  the  poetical 
works  of  Carew,  ten  in  those  of  Fanshawe, 
and  eight  in  those  of  Cotton.  A  curious 
semblance  of  the  sonnet  lingers,  however, 
in  Habinglon's  "  Castara,"  but  it  is  a  re- 
membrance of  its  spirit,  and  not  its  form ; 
for  while  it  inspired  fifty-four  poems  of  four- 
teen lines  each,  it  allowed  them  to  shape 
themselves  in  couplets. 

If  the  sonnets  of  Milton  produced  no 
other  effect  upon  the  class  of  compositions 
which  they  adorned  beyond  those  of  ail 
other  English  poets,  they  dealt  a  death-blow 
to  its  artificiality  and  fondness  for  con- 
ceits, and  introduced  in  their  stead  the  un- 
common poetic  quality  of  common  sense. 
It  cropped  out  in  the  next  century  in  the 
next  sonnet  of  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge, and  never  again  disappeared  from 
the  body  of  English  poetry.  This  sonnet 
was  written  by  'ITiomas  Gray,  in  commem- 
oration of  his  friend,  Richard  West, — a  fel- 
low Etonian,  the  son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  who  died  in  the  summer  of  174a. 
It  is  a  manly  production,  which  has  not 
escaped  the  censure  of  Woidswoith,  who 
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tender  light  over  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
pages  in  the  Calamities  of  Literature. 

Three  minor  English  poets  now  pub- 
lished volumes  of  verse,  which  increased 
the  bulk,  if  not  the  value,  of  sonnet-litera- 
ture,— Charlotte  Smith,  in  1784,  Samuel 
Egerton  Brydgcs,  in  1785,  ^n(l  William 
Lisle  Bowles,  in  1789.  Mrs.  Smith  was  an 
English  gentlewoman,  who  married  before 
she  was  seventeen  the  partner  of  her  father 
in  a  mercantile  business  in  London.  A 
reckless,  extravagant  man,  who  lived  be- 
yond his  means,  he  became  an  inmate  of 
the  King's  Bench,  whither  she  accompanied 
him,  the  mother  of  eight  children,  who,  as 
well  as  their  worthless  father,  were  depend- 
ent on  her  for  support.  Enamored  of  poetry 
in  her  childhooil,  she  collected  what  she  con- 
sidered her  best  poems  and  printed  them. 
They  hit  the  taste  of  the  public,  and  passed 
through  five  editions  in  as  many  years. 
Her  only  dated  sonnet  was  written  in  May, 
1784.  As  the  earliest  dated  sonnet  of 
BrydgeS  was  written  nearly  two  years  be- 
fore (July  i8th,  1782),  he  was  probably  the 
older  sonneteer.  He  was  certainly  the  less 
popular,  for  twenty-two  years  elapsed  be- 
fore his  sonnets  reached  a  fourth  edition. 
He  has  composed  one  sonnet,  "  On  Echo 
and  Silence*'  (October  20th,  1782),  which 
has  been  placed  by  common  consent  among 
the  few  imperishable  sonnets ;  but,  with 
this  exception,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
surpassed  his  fair  competitor,  who  possessed 
more  poetic  sensibility  than  he,  and  obeyed 
more  readily  the  dictates  of  her  heart.  She 
had  a  warmer  love  of  nature,  a  keener  sus- 
ceptibility to  its  beauties,  and  (unfortunately 
for  her)  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
suffering.  Bowles,  who  was  the  same  age 
as  Brydges,  had  an  attachment  for  the 
niece  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  which  resulted 
unhappily,  and  caused  him  to  wander  on 
the  Continent,  and  to  sonnetize.  He  had 
so  Httle  thought  of  writing  down  his  son- 
nets that  many  of  them  escaped  his  recollec- 
tion until  his  return  to  England,  when  he 
committed  them  to  paper.  Three  poets 
were  captivated  by  them — Coleridge,  who 
reproduced  them  several  times  in  manu- 
script ;  Southey,  who  said  they  meliorated 
his  poetic  style ;  and  Wordsworth,  who,  on 
the  eve  of  a  pedestrian  tour  from  London, 
retreated  into  one  of  the  recesses  of  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  rejoin  his  companions  until  he  had 
finished  the  perusal  of  them.  Coleridge 
addressed  a  sonnet  to  their  author,  begin- 
ning with  the  line, — 


<i 


My  heart  has   thanked  thee,   Bowles,  for  those 
soft  strains," 


but  was  afterward  ashamed  of  his  enthusiasm. 
Three  or  four  years  after  their  publication 
the  veteran  Cowper  became  a  sonneteer. 
He  began  by  translating  the  Italian  sonnets 
of  Milton,  and  followed  by  writing  four  son- 
nets to  his  friends — one  to  Romney,  who 
had  painted  his  portrait  (^October,  1792), 
another  to  his  Platonic  mistress,  Mrs.  Un- 
win  (May,  1793),  a  third  to  his  kinsman 
Johnson  (May,  1793),  and  a  fourth  to  Hay- 
ley  Qune  29,  1793),  who  was  a  poet  in  a 
small  way. 

A  greater  poet  than  Cowper — a  fiery 
southern  soul,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be 
bom  in  Presbyterian  Scotland— tried  his 
"  'prentice  han' "  on  two  sonnets,  one  upon 
his  thirty-fourth  birthday  (January  25th, 
1793),  the  other  in  memory  of  his  whilom 
friend  Riddell,  who  died  in  the  sprint  of 
1 794.  To  say  that  they  are  indifferent  is  to 
dismiss  them  lightly. 

The  last  lustrum  of  the  eighteenth  century 
witnessed  a  mild  triumph  for  the  sonnets  of 
Bowles  in  the  sonnets  of  Coleridge,  which 
they  suggested,  and  a  milder  one  in  the  son- 
nets of  Lamb,  which  they  suggested  at  second 
hand,  the  eflflisions  of  the  two  poets  appearing 
together  in  a  single  volume  in  1796.  The 
early  sonnets  of  Coleridge  are  uninteresting, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  them, 
and  those  of  Lamb  are  only  noticeable  on 
account  of  their  allusions  to  a  tender 
attachment,  concerning  which  his  biogra- 
phers have  nothing  definite  to  tell  us.  Both 
Lamb  and  Coleridge  wrote  a  few  good  son- 
nets, but  they  are  not  included  in  the  joint 
volume  above  spoken  of.  llie  birth  of  his 
son  Hartley  quickened  the  erratic  genius  of 
the  latter,  who  remembered  for  a  moment 
that  he  was  a  husband  and  a  father,  and 
recognized  his  human  obligations  toward 
the  hostages  he  had  given  to  fortune,  and 
it  produced  one  remarkable  sonnet.  It  was 
written  after  September  19th,  1796,  and  was 
addressed  to  his  friend  Lamb,  who  asked 
him  how  he  felt  when  the  nurse  presented 
the  infant  to  him  : 

"  Charles  I  my  slow  heart  was  only  sad  when  first 
I  scanned  that  face  of  feehlc  infancy: 
For  dimlv  on  my  thouehtful  spirit  burst 
All  I  haa  been,  and  all  my  child  might  be. 
But  when  I  saw  it  on  Us  mother's  arm, 
And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  while 
Bent  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile), 
Then  I  was  thrilled  and  melted,  and  most  warm 
Impressed  a  father's  kiss ;  and  all  b^^g^^ 
Of  dark  remembrance  and  presage.Va\.  Skw, 
I  seemed  to  see  an  angel-form   av^^ax — 
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'Twas  even  Ihine,  beloved  woman  mild! 

So  for  the  mother's  sake  the  child  wis  dear. 

And  dearer  was  the  mother  for  the  child." 

The  century  closed  witli  the  sonnets  of 
Southey,  who  struggled  to  lit^  his  common- 
place into  poetry  by  rash  metrical  experi- 
ments, but  never  succeeded  in  mastering 
the  laws  of  the  sonnet,  if,  indeed,  he  cared 
to  master  them, — and  who  never  wrote  a 
sonnet  that  is  worth  remembering. 

If  Wordsworth  had  been  asked  to  name 
the  successor  of  Milton,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  what  we  know  of  him,  that  he 
would  have  named  himself.  He  would  have 
admitted  that  he  had  not  written  an  epic 
like  "  Paradise  Lost,"  but  would  have  as- 
serted, as  he  once  did  to  Lamb,  when  the 
plays  of  Shakspere  was  in  question,  that  lie 
could  have  done  so,  if  he  had  a  mind  to. 
("  You  see,"  said  Lamb,  "  he  hadn't  a  mind 
to,")  He  would  have  placed  his  "  Excur- 
sion" by  the  side  of,  if  not  above,  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  and  would,  I  believe,  have  preferred 
his  own  sonnets  to  Milton's.  He  had  a 
right  to  think  highly  of  his  sonnets;  for 
■when  they  are  good  they  surpass  (hose  of 
his  contemporaries ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
number  of  his  good  sonnets  is  small.  He 
has  written  hundreds  (say  five  hundred  in 
round  figures), of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  twenty  that  substantiate  his  poetic 
greatness.  He  wrote  upon  all  occasions, 
and  many  of  bis  occasions,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, arc  of  the  slightest.  To  stub  his  toe 
was  to  set  his  [loetic  feet  in  motion,  and  to 
evolve  a  train  of  philosophical  musings  upon 
toes  in  particular  and  things  in  general.  His 
prime  defect  (me  judUe)  is  his  stupendous 
egotism,  which  dwarfed  that  of  Mihon, 
great  as  It  was,  and  which  led  him  to  wor- 
ship himself,  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
Sacred  in  his  own  eye,  he  could  not  be  other- 
wise in  the  eyes  of  others.  That  he  was,  or 
could  be  tedious,  never  entered  into  his  cal- 
culation. I  honor  his  memory  this  side  of 
idolatry,  as  Ben  Jonson  wrote  of  Shakspere, 
but  when  I  read  his  sonnets  I  am  con- 
strained to  say,  with  the  wicked  Jeffrey, 
"This  will  never  do."  Let  us  see  what 
they  are  about : — One  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  are  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  subjects; 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  to  miscella- 
neous subjects;  seventy-nine  to  national 
independence  and  liberty;  forty-four  to  the 
river  Duddon  ;  twenty-three  to  a  tour  in 
Italy  ;  nineteen  to  a  tour  on  the  Continent ; 
and  fourteen  each  to  liberty  and  order,  and 
the  punishment  of  death.  Shakspere  himself 
could   not  have  written  so  many  sonnets 
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Saddens  his  voice  again,  and  yet  again. 

Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  Mourners !  for  the  might 

Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him  goes; 

Blessings  and  prayers,  in  nobler  retinue 

Than  sceptered  King  or  laureled  Conqueror  knows, 

Follow  this  wondrous  potentate.     Be  true, 

Ye  winds  of  ocean,  and  the  midland  sea. 

Wafting  your  charge  to  soft  Parthenope." 

Wordsworth's  arbitrary  division  of  his 
poems  into  classes— a  foUy  of  his  later 
years,  which  disturbs  their  chronological 
order — prevents  me  from  affixing  dates  to 
his  sonnets,  and  consequently  from  tracing 
the  influences  under  which  they  were  written. 
The  few  dates  which  he  has  allowed  to 
remain  only  enable  me  to  state  that  they  ex- 
tended from  his  early  manhood  to  his  old 
age,  a  period  of  about  fifty  years.  The 
sonneteers  of  this  period,  which  may  be 
said  to  cover  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  are  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  studied  carefully.  Foremost  in  point 
of  time  was  Henry  Kirke  White,  whose 
position  among  the  English  poets  is  quite 
as  much  due  to  Southey's  sympathetic 
memoir  of  him  as  to  the  promise  of  his  early 
verse.  He  wrote  twenty-three  sonnets,  the 
best  of  which  are  actual  transcripts  of  his 
feelings,  and  as  such  are  still  interesting. 
The  poets  of  tiie  day  dropped  their  melo- 
dious tears  over  his  grave,  among  others  a 
young  nobleman,  who  was  soon  to  astonish 
the  world  with  his  lawless  and  impassioned 
genius.  Lord  Byron  wrote  seven  sonnets, 
which,  curiously  enough,  conform  to  Italian 
models.  He  professed  to  hold  the  sonnet 
in  contempt,  for  after  finishing  the  two  "To 
Ginevra"  (December  19th,  1813),  he  re- 
marked in  his  Diary :  "  I  never  wrote  but 
one  sonnet  before,  and  that  was  not  in 
earnest  and  many  years  ago,  as  an  exercise 
— and  I  will  never  write  another.  They 
are  the  most  puling,  petrifying,  Platonic 
compositions."  His  next  sonnet  (for  of 
course  he  did  not  keep  his  promise)  was 
written  on  the  Continent  (June,  18 16),  after 
his  separation  from  his  wife,  and  was  pre- 
fixed to  **The  Prisoner  of  Chillon."  It 
was  followed  in  the  next  month  by  a  sonnet 
"  To  Lake  Leman  "  and  by  a  translation 
of  a  sonnet  of  Vittorelli*s ;  and  three  years 
later  (June  21st,  18 19)  by  a  sonnet  to  the 
Countess  Guiccioli,  to  please  whom  he 
wrote  "  The  Prophecy  of  Dante,"  and  an- 
other (August  1 2th,  18 19)  addressed  to 
George  the  Fourth,  for  whom  he  professed 
a  momentary  resi)ect.  "  There,  you  dogs," 
he  wrote  to  Murray,  in  reference  to  the  last, 
**  there's  a  sonnet  for  you.  You  wont  have 
such  in  a  hurry  fix>m  Fitzgerald."     Another 


nobleman,  whose  poetic  aspirations  were 
sneered  at  by  Byron  in  doggerel  verse,  and 
by  Moore  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review," 
wrote  a  number  of  sonnets,  which  are  the  salt 
of  the  volume  in  which  they  were  published 
("Poems  on  Several  Occasions,"  by  Edward, 
Lord  Thurlow,  181 3).  Lord  Thurlow,  if 
not  positively  a  poet,  had  the  instincts  and 
the  feelings  which  go  to  the  making  of  poets, 
and  would,  I  think,  have*  left  an  enduring 
name  if  he  had  lived  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
or  of  Charles  the  First.  As  it  was,  he  mis- 
took his  time,  and  the  temper  of  his  con- 
temporaries, who  ridiculed  his  antiquated 
affectations,  and  overlooked  the  suggestive 
excellence  of  his  poetry.  He  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  divine  saying, 
that  many  are  called,  but  few  chosen. 

**  Great  spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourning — '* 

wrote  Keats  to  Haydon  sixty  years  ago, 
and  posterity  has  confirmed  his  verdict 
For  great  spirits  were  certainly  sojourning 
then, — Shelley,  and  Keats  himself,  and  a 
lesser  but  beautiful  spirit — Hunt.  The 
three  were  companions,  and  the  first 
and  last  were  bosom  friends.  The  story  of 
their  poetic  amity  is  pleasanter,  I  think, 
than  tliat  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
South ey,  for  they  were  less  opinionated  than 
their  elders,  and  more  generous  to  each 
other.  They  wrote  sonnets,  and  one  day  in 
the  winter  of  18 18  each  wrote  one  "To  the 
Nile,"  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  Hunt, 
in  whose  library  they  were.  The  merits  of 
these  sonnets,  which  are  preserved  in  their 
poetical  works,  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
powers,  Shelley's  being  the  worst,  and 
Hunt's  the  best  Once  before  (December 
30th,  1 81 6),  Hunt  and  Keats  had  waged  a 
similar  poetical  duel,  and  the  laurels  were 
divided  pretty  equally  between  them.  It 
will  be  long  before  the  companion-sonnets 
"  On  the  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket " 
will  be  forgotten.  Hunt  was  the  better 
scholar,  and  the  better  artist,  but  his  art 
was  soon  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  young  dis- 
ciple. He  wrote  upwards  of  thirty  sonnets, 
first  and  last,  of  which  he  preserved  about 
half,  including  those  I  have  mentioned,  and 
which  are  the  finest.  The  characterization 
of  Cleopatra  in  the  Nile  sonnet, — 

"  The  laughing  queen  that  caught  the  world's  great 
hands, — " 

is  worthy  of  any  poet  that  ever  lived.    Keats 
wrote  fifty-three   sonnets,  the   first   on  t\v<^ 
day  that  Leigh  Hunt  left  prisow  V^^*  "5^> 
'  181S), 
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"What    though,   for    showi 


;    truth    to    flattered 


"Bright  Stat,  Mould  I  were  steadfast  as  thou  art," 

in  the  atitumn  of  iSao.  Between  the 
writing  of  these  sonnets  he  ripened  from 
a  clever  young  versifier  to  a  great  master 
of  epic  sonp, — the  peer  of  Milton  and  jEs- 
chyluK.  Possessed  of  a  purer  poetic  intellect 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  more 
fortunate  than  they  in  that  he  was  nurtured 
by  Chancer,  and  denser,  and  Shakspere. 
Having  nothing  to  unlearn, — for  his  instinct 
had  directed  him  to  the  most  poetical  of 
poets, — his  progress  was  rapid  and  sure. 
What  Chaucer  and  Spenser  were  to  him  we 
see  in  his  early  poems,  as  well  as  in  the  son- 
nets which  he  devoted  to  their  honor ;  and 
what  Homer  was  he  has  trumpeted  forth  in 
his  sonnet  "On  first  looking  into  Chap- 
man's Homer,"  which  is  not  only  a  mag- 
nificent tribute  from  one  poet  to  the  genius 
of  another,  but  one  of  the  greatest  sonnets 
in  the  language. 

The  personality  of  Keats  is  clearly  re- 
vealed, 1  think,  in  his  sonnets,  which  are 
more  autobiographic  than  he  was  aware. 
The  art  of  dissimulation,  in  which  Byron 
was  proficient,  was  so  foreign  to  his  nature 
that  we  may  be  sure  we  know  the  man  as 
well  as  the  poet.  The  poet  speaks  in  his 
sonnets  "  To  the  Nile,"  and  "  On  first 
looking  into  Chapman's  Homer";  in  the 
two  sonnets  "On  Fame,"  and  in  the  exquis- 
ite sonnet  "  To  Sleep,"  which  is  superior  to 
Sidney's:  and  the  man  speaks — with  what 
sincerity  and  sorrow — in  the  impassioned 
sonnets  which  were  wrung  from  him  by  the 
cruel  coquetries  of  Fanny  Brawne.  What 
had  Shakspere  done  in  his  twenty-sixth 
year — the  age  at  which  John  Keats  died  ? 

None  of  the  poets  that  surrounded  and 
succeeded  Keats  added  to  [heir  laurels  by 
sonnets ;  for  the  greatest,  Shelley,  who  wrote 
ten,  never  mastered  even  their  lowest  forms 
of  construction,  and  never  contrived  to  say 
anything  in  them  that  is  worth  listening  to 
now.  I  should  mention  here  the  name  of 
John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  the  friend  of 
Keats,  whose  delightful  poem  of  "  Robin 
Hood  "  was  inspired  by  three  of  his  son- 
nets,— and  the  greater  name  of  his  future 
brother-in-law  Hood,  who  was  feeling  his 
way  as  a  sonneteer  in  the  pages  of  the 
"  London  Magazine."  Thure  is  an  inde- 
scribable sense  of  loveliness  in  the  sonnets 
of  Hood,  and  curious   touches  of  natural 


description  in  t1 
peasant  poet  CU 
Ke^ts  has  ac 
good  poems  of  ' 
inspiration,  by  tl 
was  written  in  . 
in  the  Isle  of  \ 
in  order  to  write 

"  It  keeps  eternal 
Desolate  shares,  ii 
Gluts  twice  ten  thi 
Of  Hecate  leaves  t 

Often  'lis  in  such 


When  last  the  win 
O  ye !  who  have 
Feast  them  upon  t 
O  ye !  whose  ears 
Or  fed  too  much  t 
Sit  ^e  near  some  i 
Until  ye  stut,  as  : 

I  pass  over  CI 
whose  early  so 
siderable  praise, 
hearted,  bright- 1 
tun  ate  creature, 
was  a  heritage  o 
Never  did  poet 
ridge  in  his  firs 
did  son  have  si 
guided  chtldho< 
be  grew  like  a  « 
hold  of  his  unci 
his  best  poem,  a 
worth,  whose  I: 
His  father  hope 
he  lay  in  his  crai 
would  wander  1 
sanely  shores,  an 
cient  mountains, 
hear  intelligible 
guage  of  God. 
admiration  of  hii 
his  father,  was  ful 

"  I  thought  of  limei 
Lord  of  thy  bouse 
And  Grief,  uneasy 
But  when  she  sat 

With  the  assis 
friends  ofhisfath 
he  stood  high  fo 
did  not  obtain  : 
his  originality  ai 
and  his  indiscrt 
considered  unsui 
to  it,  and  was  i 
^300.  He  wei 
literature  as  a  p 
or  two  remove< 
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opened  a  school.  From  there  lie  removed 
to  Grasmere,  and  finally  to  Nab  Cottage, 
on  the  banks  of  Rydal  Water,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  had  no  ene- 
my but  himself,  nor  was  he  so  great  an 
enemy  to  himself  as  another  might  have 
been  in  his  place ;  for  whatever  his  life  was 
at  times,  his  lieart  was  always  tender  and 
loving,  and  his  genius  pure  and  beautiful. 
Tempted,  suffering,  repentant,  he  died  in 
his  fifty-fourth  year,  and  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  Wordsworth.  "  Let  him  lie  with  us." 
said  the  old  poet ;  "  he  would  have  wished 
it." 

If  the  irregular  life  of  Hartley  Coleridge  left 
its  impress  on  his  writings,  it  did  not  impair 
the  clearness  of  his  mental  vision,  nor  the 
exquisite  finish  of  his  workmanship.  If  it 
saddened  his  sensitive  nature,  it  did  not 
make  him  morbid,  or  unjust  to  others. 
There  is  a  grace,  a  sweetness,  a  sense  of 
shy,  secluded  beauty  in  his  sonnets,  which 
separate  him  from  the  poets  of  his  time  as 
surely  as  the  odes  of  ColHns  separate  him 
from  the  versifiers  of  his  time,  and  which 
liave  given  him  an  enduring  though  not  a 
lofty  place  among  the  sonneteers  of  England. 

The  last  half  of  the  third  century  of  the 
English  sonnet  need  not  detain  us,  for,  amid 
the  multitude  of  singers  who  have  illustrated 
it,  I  find  but  one  who  seems  to  me  to  rank 
with  the  great  masters  of  this  species  of  com- 
position,— Mrs.  Browning.  Nearly  twenty 
years  have  passed  since  this  lady  closed  her 
eyes  to  earthly  things  in  the  Italian  home 
she  l(^ved  so  well.  She  has  had  successors 
of  her  own  sex,  but  none  who  has  proved 
worthy  to  fill  the  high  place  from  which  she 
was  stricken.  She  possessed  an  intense, 
fiery  nature,  which  allied  her  to  the  greatest 


of  poets,  and  which  justified  the  intellectual 
relationship  that  one  of  her  admirers  claimed 
for  her,  when  he  christened  her  "  Shakspere's 
Daughter."  Her  earliest  sonnets  (for  it  is 
her  sonnets  alone  that  concern  us  here), 
which  were  published  in  the  second  of  her 
two  volumes  of  collected  poems,  in  1844, 
are  remarkable  productions.  They  are  all, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  of  the  legitimate 
Italian  construction,  which  Mrs.  Browning 
(then  Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett)  was  too  ac- 
complished a  scholar  to  despise,  and  on 
that  account  are  entided  to  high  praise 
as  art-work  among  the  clumsy  quatorzains 
of  her  contemporaries ;  but  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly provoking,  they  are  so  strained 
and  harsh,  and  so  negligent  of  the  minor 
morals  of  verse.  They  were  followed  about 
two  years  later  (in  point  of  composition 
I  mean)  by  a  series  of  personal  sonnets, 
which  are  the  noblest  ever  written — I  will 
not  say  by  a  woman,  which  might  sound 
invidious — but  by  anybody.  I  refer  to  the 
series  of  forty-four,  in  which  she  confessed 
the  impassioned  secrets  of  her  heart,  when 
it  was  first  touched  to  its  finest  issues,  and 
which  were  finally  given  to  the  world  as 
"  From  the  Portuguese."  .  Never  before  was 
there  such  revealment  of  the  depths  of  wom- 
an's nature,  such  recognition  of  the  divine 
necessity  of  love.  The  sonnets  of  Petrarch 
are  artificial  in  comparison,  and  those  of 
Shakspere,  magnificent  as  they  are,  should 
be  read  before,  and  not  after  them,  to  be 
fully  enjoyed.  She  has  surpassed  her  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  masters,  in  that  she  has 
written  the  one  great  personal  poem  of  all 
time.  All  honor,  then,  to  this  glorious 
woman,  who  has  so  grandly  completed  the 
third  century  of  the  English  sonnet. 


m^^ 
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GRAND    SILVER-FIR.       WHITE-FIR. 

(Picea  ^aniiis,) 

We  come  now  to  the  most  regularly 
planted  of  all  the  forest  belts,  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  two  magnificent  firs, 
Ficea  grandis  and  Picea  amabilis,  1 1  extends, 
with  no  marked  interruption,  for  four  hun- 
dred miles,  at  an  elevation  near  the  middle 
of  the  range  of  from  five  thousand  five 
hundred  to  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
Vol.  XXII.— 72. 


feet,  gradually  ascending  toward  the  south 
and  descending  toward  the  north.  The 
grandis  fonns  the  lower  portion  of  the  belt, 
the  amainlis  the  upper,  while  the  middle  is 
made  up  of  about  equal  numbers  of  both 
species. 

In  its  young  days,  Pic^a  grandis  is  a  strik- 
ingly symmetrical  tree,  holding  itself  strictly 
erect,  with  its  branches  regularly  whorled  in 
level  collars  around  the  whitish-^a.^  ^xis.^ 
which  terminates  in  a  strong,  ho^^S>^  '^^^x. 
The  leaves  are  put  on  in  two  V^xNa/a^^iw^ 
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rows,  along  branchlets  that  commonly  are 
less  than  eight  years  old,  forming  handsome 
plumes,  pinnated  like  the  fronds  of  ferns. 
The  cones  are  grayish-green  when  ripe, 
cylindrical,  about  from  three  to  four  inches 
long  by  one  to  two  wide,  and  stand  bolt 
upright  on  the  upj^er  branches. 

Full-grown  trees,  favorably  situated  as  to 
soil  and  exposure,  are  about  tivo  hundred 
feet  high,  and  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter 
near  the  ground,  though  larger  specimens 
are  by  no  means  rare. 

As  old  age  creeps  on,  the  bark  becomes 
rougher  and  grayer,  the  branches  lose  their 
exact  regularity,  many  are  snow-bent  or 
broken  c^,  and  the  main  axis  often  becomes 


double  or  otherwise  irregular  from  accidcDB 
to  the  terminal  bud  or  shoot ;  but  through- 
out all  the  vicissitudes  of  its  life  on  the 
mountains,  come  what  may,  the  noWt 
grandeur  of  the  species  is  patent  to  e\*ay 


LOVELY    SILVER-FIR.       RED-FIR. 

(Pkea  amabUis.) 

This  is  the  most  exactly  beautiful  tree  b 
the  Sierra  woods,  far  surpassing  its  com- 
panion species  in  this  respect,  and  easily 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  purplish-nd 
bark,  which  is  also  more  closely  Aurowd 
than  that  of  the  Grand,  and  by  its  la^ 
cones,  more  regularly  whorled  and  fiondol 
branches,  and  by  its  leaves,  which  ait 
shorter,  and  grow  all  around  the  bnmchlecs 
and  point  upward. 

In  size,  ihe  two  species  are  about  equal, 
the  amabilis  perhaps  a  little  the  taDa 
Specimens  from  two  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high  are  not  rare  on 
well-ground  moraine  soil,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  seven  thousand  five  hundred  to  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  sea-level 
The  largest  that  I  measured  stands  baiit 
three  miles  from  the  brink  of  the  nonh  will 
of  Yoseraite  Valley.  Five  years  ago  il  was 
two  hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  with  a 
diameter  of  a  little  more  than  five  feet 

Happy  is  the  man  with  the  freedom  and 
the  love  to  climb  a  silver-fir  in  full  flower 
and  fruit.  How  admirable  the  fotesi-«ofi 
of  Nature  is  then  seen  to  be,  as  one  mates 
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his  nay  up  through  the  midst  of  the  broad, 
fronded  branches,  all  arranged  in  exquisite 
order  around  the  trunk  like  the  whorle<l 
leaves  of  lihes,  and  each  branch  and 
branchlet  alwut  as  strictly  pinnate  as  the 
most  symmetrical  fern-frond.  The  stami- 
nate  cones  are  seen  growing  straight  down- 
ward from  the  under  side  of  the  young 
branches  in  lavish  profusion,  making  fine 
lines  of  rosy  purple  amid  the  grayish-green 
foliage.  On  the  topmost  branches  are 
fotmd  the  fertile  cones,  set  firmly  on  end 
like  small  casks.  They  are  about  six 
inches  long,  three  «idc,  covered  with  a  fine 
gray  down,  and  streaked  with  delicious 
crystal  balsam  that  seems  to  have  been 
poured  upon  each  cone  from  above. 

Both  of  the  siiver-firs  live  to  a  good  old 
age — two  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more 
when  the  conditions  about  them  are  at  all 
favorable.  Some  venerable  patriarch  may 
often  be  seen,  heavily  storm-marked,  tower- 
ing in  severe  majesty  above  the  rising  gen- 
eration, with  a  protecting  grove  of  saplings 
pressing  close  around  his  feet,  each  dressed 
with  such  loving  care  that  not  a  leaf  seems 
wanting.  Other  companies  are  made  up 
of  trees  near  the  prime  of  life,  exquisitely 
harmonized  to  one  another  in  form  and 
gesture,  as  if  Nature  had  culled  them  one 


by  one  with   nice  discrimination    from    all 
the  rest  of  the  woods. 

It  is  from  this  tree,  called  red-fir  by  the 
lumberman,  that  mountaineers  always  cut 
boughs  to  sleep  on  when  they  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  within  its  limits.  Two  rows  of 
the  plushy  branches  overlapping  along  the 
middle,  and  a  crescent  of  smaller  plumes  for 
a  pillow,  curving  inward  at  the  tips,  form 
the  very  best  bed  imaginable.  The  essences 
of  the  pressed  leaves  seem  to  fill  every  pore 
of  one's  body,  the  sounds  of  falling  water 
heard  near  and  far  make  a  soothing  hush, 
nhilc  the  ferny  arches  overhead,  two  hun- 
dred feet  high,  afford  noble  o|ienings 
through  which  to  gaze  and  dream  into  the 
deep,  starrj'  sky.  Kven  in  the  matter  of 
sensuous  ease,  any  combination  of  cloth, 
steel  springs,  and  feathers  seems  vulgar  in 
comparison. 

The  fir  woods  are  delightful  sauntering- 
grounds  any  time  of  year,  but  most  so  in 
autumn.  Then  the  noble  trees  are  hushed 
in  the  warm,  spicy  light,  and  dripping  with 
balsam;  the  cones  are  ripe,  and  the  seeds, 
with  their  ample  purple  wings,  mottle  the 
air  like  flocks  of  butterflies  ;  while  deer 
feeding  in  the  flowery  openings  bcvstt'ca 
the  groves,  and  birds  and  squirTeX*^  ^5^ 
the  branches,  make  a  pleasant  stir,    ■'n™.^ 
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enriches  the  deep,  brooding  calm  of  the 
glorious  wilderness  and  gives  a  peculiar 
impressiveness  to  eveiy  tree. 

No  wonder  [he  enthusiastic  Douglas 
went  wild  with  joy  when  he  firet  discovered 
this  species.  Even  in  the  forests  of  Cahfor- 
nia,  where  so  many  noble  evergreens  chal- 
lenge admiration,  we  linger  among  these 
colossal  firs  with  fresh  love  and  extol  their 
beauty  again  and  again,  as  if  no  other  in  the 
world  could  henceforth  claim  our  regard. 


THE   TWO-LEAVEU    PINE.      TAMARACK-PINE. 


(Pim 


cimtorttt.) 


This  sjiccies  fonns  the  bulk  of  (he  alpine 
forests,  extending  along  the  range,  abo\'e 
the  fir-beh,  up  to  a  height  of  from  eight 
thousand  to  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  growing 
in  beautiful  order  upon  moraines  that  are 
scarce  at  all  changed  as  yet  by  post-glacial 
weathering.  Compared  with  the  giants  of 
the  lower  zones,  tins  is  a  small  tree,  seldom 
attaining  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet.  The 
largest  specimen  I  c\'er  measured  was  ninety 
feet  in  height,  and  a  little  over  six  in  diame- 
ter four  feet  from  the  ground.  The  average 
huight  of  mature  trees  throughout  the  entire 
belt  is  probably  not  far  from  fifty  or  si.xty 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  two  feet  six  inches. 
It  is  a  well-pro]30rtioned,  rather  handsome 
little  pine,  with  grayish-brown  bark,  and 
crooked,  much-divided  branches,  which  cover 
the  greater  portion  of  the  trunk,  not  so 
ilensely,  however,  as  to  prevent  its  being 
seen.  The  lower  limlis  curve  downward, 
gradually  take  a  horizontal  position  about 
half-way  up  the  trunk,  then  asjiire  more  and 
more  toward  the  summit,  thus  forming  a 
sharj),  conical  top.  The  foliage  is  short  and 
rigid,  two  leaves  in  a  fascicle,  arranged  in 
comparatively  long,  cylindrical  tassels  at  the 
ends  of  the  tough,  upcurving  branches.  The 
cones  are  about  two  Inches  long,  growing  in 
stilf  clusters  among  the  needles,  without 
making  any  striking  eftect,  exi 
they  are  very  young,  when  they 
crimson  color.and  the  whole  tr 
he  dotted  with  brilliant  flowers, 
cones  are  still  more  showy,  oi 
their  greater  abundance,  oiien  giv 
dish-yellow  tinge  to  the  whole 


ipting  while 
■eofavivid 
appears  to 
The  sterile 
of 

of  the 


foliage,  and  filling  the  air  with  polle 

No  other  \mt  on  the  range  is  so  regu- 
lariy  ])lante(l  as  this  one.  Moraine  forests 
sweep  along  the  sides  of  the  high,  rocky 
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beautifully  spired  on 
the  edges, and  linteda 
rose-purple  hue,  rush- 
es aloft  thirty  or  forty 
feet  above  the  top  of 
the  tree,  forming  a 
grand  spectacle,  espe- 
cially on  a  dark  night 
It  lasts,  however,  only 
a  few  seconds,  vanish- 
ing with  magical  ra- 
pidity, to  be  succeed- 
ed along  the  fire-line 
at  irregular  intervals 
by  others — tree  after 
tree  flashingand  dark- 
ening for  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  leaving  the 
trunks  and  branches 
hardly  scarred.  The 
heat,  however,  is  suf- 
ficient to  kill  the  trees, 
and  in  a  few  years  the 
bark  shrivels  and  falls 

off.  Belts  miles  in  extent  are  thus  killed 
and  left  standing  with  the  branches  on, 
peeled  and  rigid,  appearing  gray  in  the 
distance,  like  a  misty  cloud.  Later,  the 
branches  drop  otf,  leaving  a  forest  of  bleached 
spars.  At  length  the  roots  decay,  and  the 
forlorn  trunks  are  blown  down  during 
some  storm,  and  piled  one  upon  another, 
until  they  are  consumed  by  the  next  fire, 
and  leave  the  ground  ready  for  a  fresh 
crop. 

The  endurance  of  the  species  is  shown  by 
its  wandering  occasionally  out  over  the  lava 
plains  with  the  yellow-pine,  and  climbing 
moraineless  mountain -sides  with  the  dwarf- 
pine,  clinging  to  any  chance  support  in  rifts 
and  crevices  of  storm-beaten  rocks — always, 
however,  showing  the  effects  of  such  hard- 
ships in  every  feature. 

Down  in  sheltered  lake-hollows, on  bedsof 
rich  alluvium.  It  varies  so  far  from  the  common 
form  as  frequently  to  be  taken  for  a  distinct 
species.  Here  it  grows  in  dense  sods  like 
grasses,  from  forty  to  eighty  feet  high,  bend- 
ing all  together  to  the  breeze,  and  whirling 
in  eddying  gusts  more  lithely  than  any  other 
tree  in  the  woods.  I  have  frequently  found 
specimens  fifty  feet  high  less  than  five  inches 
in  diameter.  Being  thus  slender,  and  at  the 
same  time  well  clad  with  leafy  boughs,  at 
least  near  the  top,  they  are  oftentimes  bent 
to  the  ground  when  laden  with  soft  snow, 
forming  beautiful  arches  in  endless  variety, 
some  of  which  last  until  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  spring. 


(Pinin  monticola.) 


The  mountain-pine  is  king  of  the  alpine 
woods ;  brave,  hardy,  and  long-lived;  tower- 


Lg  grandly  above 
coming  stronger  and  mc 
where  other  species  begi 
disappear.  At  its  best  it 
ninety  feet  high  and  fivf 
eter,  though  a  specimen 
siderably    larger   th; 


this. 


I  pan  ions,  and  be- 
e  imjwsing  just 
I  to  crouch  and 
is  usually  about 

often  met  con- 


iggestive  of  enduring 
strength  as  that  of  an  oak.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  trunk  is  commonly  free  of 
limbs,  but  close,  fringy  tufts  of  sprays  occur 
all  the  way  down,  like  those  which  adorn 
the  colossal  shafts  of  Sequoia.  The  bark  is 
deep  reddish  brown  upon  trees  that  occupy 
exposed  situations  near  its  upper  limit,  and 
furrowed  rather  deeply,  the  main  furrows 
running  nearly  parallel  with  each  other,  and 
connected  by  conspicuous  cross  furrows, 
which,  with  one  exception,  are,  as  far  as  I 
have  noticed,  peculiar  to  this  species. 

The  cones  are  from  four  to  eight  inches 
long,  slender,  cylindrical,  and  somewhat 
curved,  resembling  those  of  the  common 
white-pine  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  grow 
in  dusters  of  about  from  three  to  six  or 
seven,  becoming  pendulous  as  they  increase 
in  weight,  chiefly  by  the  bending  of  ".ts, 
branches. 

This  species  is  quite  nearly  re\a-t,e.&.  vq  "iSia 
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at  an  elevation  of  about  ten 
thousand  feet  attains  its  no- 
blest development  near  the 
middle  of  the  range,  tossing 
its  tough  arms  in  the  frostv 
air,  welcoming  stomis  and 
feeding  on  them,  and  reach- 
ing the  grand  old  age  of  a 
thousand  yearr^ 

JUNIPER.       REll-CKIUR. 


upper 

FUKTV    FRRI    HIGH.  mBTgin        Of 

the  fir-belt,  growing  singly  in  a  subdued,  in- 
conspicuous form,  in  what  appear  as  chance 
situations,  without  making  much  impression 
on  the  general  forest.  Continuing  up  through 
the  two-leaved  pines  in  the  same  scattered 
growth,  it  begins  to  show  its  character,  and 


(Junipents  ocdJen/alis.} 


The  juniper  is  preeminently  a  rock-tree, 
occupying  the  baldest  domes  and  pave- 
ments where  there  is  scarce  a  handful  of 
soil,  at  a  height  of  from  .seven  thousaaii  to 
nine  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  In  such 
trunk  is  frecjuently  ovtr  tight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  not  mui  h  more  in 
height.  The  top  is  almost  always  dead  in 
old  trees,  and  great,  stubborn  liniljs  push 
out  horizontally  that  are  mostly  broken  and 
bare  at  the  ends,  but  densely  covered  and 
imbedded  here  and  there  with  bossy  mounils 
of  gray  foliage.  Some  are  mere  weaihercl 
slumps,  as  broad  as  long,  decorated  with 
a  few  leafy  sprays,  reminding  one  of  the 
crumbling  towers  of  some  ancient  casile 
.scantily  draped  with  ivy.  Only  upon  ihe 
head-waters  of  the  Carson  have  I  found  ihif 
species  established  on  good  moraine  siiiL 
Here  it  flourishes  with  the  sil\er  and  mo- 
leaved  pines,  in  great  beauty  and  luxuriance, 
attaining  a  height  of  from  forty  to  sixty  feet. 
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and  manifesting  but  little  of  that  rocky  an- 
gularity so  characteristic  a  feature  through- 
out the  greater  portion  of  its  range. 

Two  of  the  largest,  growing  at  the  head 
of  Hope  Valley,  measured  twenty-nine  feet 
three  inches  and  twenty-five  feet  six  inches 
in  circumference,  respectively,  four  feet  from 
the  ground. 

The  bark  is  bright  cinnamon  colored, 
and,  in  thrifty  trees,  beautifully  braided  and 
reticulated,  Haking  off  in  thin,  lustrous  rib- 
bons, that  are  sometimes  used  by  Indians 
for  tent- mat  ring. 

Its  fine  color  and  odd  picturesc[ueness 
always  catch  an  artist's  eye,  but  to  me  it 
seems  a  singularly  dull  and  taciturn  tree, 
never  speaking  to  one's  heart  to  excite  love. 
I  have  spent  many  a  day  and  night  in  its 
company,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  have 
ever  found  it  silent,  cold,  and  rigid  like  a 
column  of  iue.  Its  broad  stumpiness,  of 
course,  precludes  all  possibility  of  waving, 
or  even  shaking-  but  it  is  nut  this  rocky 
steadfastness  that  constitutes  its  silence. 
In  calm  sun-days  the  sugar-pine  preaches 
the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  like  an  apos- 
tle, without  moving  a  leaf. 

On  level  rocks  it  dies  standing,  and 
wastes  insensibly  out  of  existence  like  gran- 
ite, the  wind  exerting  about  as  little  control 
over  it,  alive  or  dead,  as  it  does  over  a  gla- 
cier bowlder.  All  the  trees  of  the  alpine 
woods  suffer,  more  or  less,  from  avalanches, 
the  two-leaved  pine  most  of  all.  Gaps  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  wide,  extending 
from  the  upper  limit  of  the  tree- 
line  to  the  bottoms  of  valleys  and 
lake-basins,  are  of  common  occur- 
rence in  all  the  upper  forests,  re- 
sembling the  clearings  of  settlers 
in  the  old  backwoods.  Scarce  a 
tree  is  spared,  even  the  soil  is 
scraped  away,  while  the  thousands 
of  uprooted  pines  and  spruces  are 
piled  upon  each  other  heads  down- 
ward, and  tucked  snugly  in  along 
the  sides  of  the  clearing  in  two 
windrows,  like  lateral  moraines. 
The  pines  lie  with  branches  wilted 
and  drooping  like  weeds.  Not  so 
the  burly  junipers.  After  braving 
the  storms  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
centuries  in  silence,  they  seem  in 
this,  their  last  calamity,  to  become 
somewhat  communicative,  making 
sign  of  a  very  unwilling  acceptance 
of  their  fate,  holding  themselves 
well  up  from  the  ground  on  knees 
and  elbows,  seemingly  ill  at  ease, 


and  anxious,  like  stubborn  wrestlers,  to  rise 
again. 

Wll.I.tAMSON    SI'RUCK. 

(Alius  IVilliamsotiii.) 

I  The  Williamson  spruce  is  the  most  sin- 
I  gularjy  lieautiful  of  all  the  California  coni- 
fers. So  slender  is  its  axis  at  the  top, 
I  that  it  bends  over  and  droops  like  the 
I  stalk  of  a  nodding  lily.  The  branches 
!  droop  also,  and  divide  into  innumerable 
1  slender,  waving  sprays,  and  are  arranged  in 
,  a  varied,  eloquent  harmony  that  is  wholly 
indescribable.  Its  cones  are  purple,  and 
'  hang  free,  in  the  form  of  little  tassels  from 
all  the  sprays  from  top  to  bottom.  I'hough 
'  exquisitely  delicate  and  feminine  i: 
;  sion,  it  grows  best  where  the  s 
deepest,  far  up  in  the  region  of  ston 
'  elevation  of  from  nine  thousand  to  nine  thou- 
I  sand  five  hundred  feet,  on  frosty  northern 
I  slopes ;  but  it  is  capable  of  enduring  the 
I  stormy  exi>osure  of  alps  considerably  higher, 
I  say  ten  thousand  five  hundred  feet — never 
I  attaining  in  such  locations  a  greater  height 
than  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  t-llest  speci- 
mens, growing  in  shelteretl  hollows  some- 
what beneath  the  heaviest  wind -currents, 
are  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  high, 
and  from  two  to  four  feet  in  diameter. 
The  very  largest  specimen  I  ever  found  is 
nineteen  feet  seven  inches  in  circumference, 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  growing  on  the 


as,  at  an 
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edge  of  Lake  Hollow,  at  an  elevation  of 
nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  it  becomes  fruitful, 
and  hangs  out  its  lovely  purple  cones,  about 
two  inches  long,  at  the  ends  of  the  slender 
sprays,  where  they  swing  free  in  the  breeze, 
and  contrast  delightfully  with  the  cool, 
green  foliage.  They  are  translucent  when 
young,  and  their  beauty  is  delicious.  After 
they  are  fully  ripe,  they  spread  their  shell- 
like scales  and  allow  the  brown-winged 
seeds  to  fly  in  the  mellow  air,  while  the 
empty  cones  remain  to  beautify  the  tree 
until  the  coming  of  a  fresh  crop. 

The  staminate  cones  of  all  the  coniferae 
are  beautiful,  growing  in  bright  clusters- 
yellow,  and  rose,  and  crimson.  Those  of 
the  Williamson  spruce  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all,  forming  little  conelets  of  bluish 
flowers,  each  on  a  slender  stem. 

Under  all  conditions,  sheltered  or  storm- 
beaten,  weli-fed  or  ill-fed,  this  tree  is  always 
singularly  graceful  in  habit  Even  at  its 
highest  limit  upon  exposed  ridge-tops, 
though  compelled  to  crouch  in  dense 
thickets,  huddled  close  together  as  if  for 
mutual  protection,  it  still  manages  to  throw 
out  its  sprays  in  irrepressible  lo\eliness; 
while  on  well-ground  moraine  soil  it  devel- 
ops a  perfectly  tropical  luxuriance  of  foliage 
and  fruit,  and  shows  itself  beyond  question 
to  be  the  very  loveliest  tree  in  the  forest. 

Now  fancy  you  see  this  specimen  at  home 
on  the  mountain-side.  It  is  seventy-five 
feet  high,  poised  in  thin  white  sunshine, 
clad  with  biancVves  iiom  'heaji  to  toot,  yet 


not  in  the  faintest  degree  heavy  or  bunchy. 
— towering  in  unassuming  majesty,  and  in 
its  drooping,  satisfied  habit  seemingly  un- 
affected with  the  aspiring  tendencies  of  its 
race,  as  if  loving  the  ground  while  trans- 
parently conscious  of  heaven  and  joyouslt 
receptive  of  its  blessings, — reaching  out  il^ 
branches  like  sensitive  tentacles,  feeing  the 
light  and  reveling  in  it.  Storm-enduring 
strength  combined  with  feminine  beautr 
— this  is  the  most  interesting  characteristic 
of  the  species.  No  other  of  our  alpine 
conifers  approaches  it  in  veiled  power.  Its 
delicate  branches  yield  to  the  mountains' 
gentlest  breath ;  yet  is  it  strong  to  meet  the 
wildest  onsets  of  the  gale, — strong  not  in 
resistance,  but  compliance,  bowing  snow- 
laden  to  the  ground,  gracefully  accepring 
burial  month  after  month  in  the  darkness 
beneath  the  heavy  mantle  of  winter. 

When  the  first  soft  snow  begins  to  faD, 
the  flakes  lodge  in  the  leaves,  weighing 
down  the  branches  against  the  trunk.  Then 
the  axis  bends  yet  lower  and  lower,  until  the 
slender  top  touches  the  ground,  thus  forming 
a  fine  ornamental  arch.  The  snow  still  falls 
lavishly,  and  the  whole  tree  is  at  lenpii 
buried,  to  sleep  and  rest  in  its  beaubi'ui 
grave  as  though  dead.  Entire  groves  M 
young  trees,  from  ten  to  forty  feet  high,  are 
thus  buried  every  winter  like  slender  grassB- 
But,  like  the  violets  and  daisies  which  ^ 
heaviest  snows  crush  not,  they  are  safe;  ic* 
this  is  only  Nature's  method  of  putting  h" 
darlings  to  winter  sleep  instead  of  lea'T^i 
them  exposed  to  the  biting  storms. 

Thus  warmly  wrapped  they  await  the  s» 
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mer  resurrection.  The  snow  becomes  soft 
in  the  sunshine,  and  freezes  at  night,  making 
the  mass  hard  and  compact  like  ice,  so  that 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May  you 
might  ride  a  horse  over  the  prostrate  groves 
without  catching  sight  of  a  single  leaf.  At 
length  the  down-pouring  sunshine  sets  them 
free.  First  the  elastic  arches  begin  to  ap- 
pear, then  one  branch  after  another,  each 
springing  loose  with  a  gentle  rustling  sound, 
and  at  length  the  whole  tree,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  winds,  gradually  unbends  and 
settles  back  into  its  place  in  the  warm  air — 
dry,  and  feathery,  and  fresh  as  young  ferns 
just  out  of  the  coil. 

Some  of  the  finest  groves  I  have  yet 
found  are  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Lassen's 
Butte.  There  are  also  many  charming  com- 
panies on  the  head-waters  of  the  Tuolumne, 
Merced,  and  San  Joaquin ;  and,  in  general, 
the  species  is  so  far  from  being  rare  that  you 
can  scarce  fail  to  find  groves  of  considerable 
extent  in  crossing  the  range,  choose  what 
pass  you  may.  The  mountain-pine  grows 
beside  it,  and  more  frequently  the  two- 
leaved  species ;  but  there  are  many  beautiful 
groups,  numbering  a  thousand  individuals  or 
more,  without  a  single  intruder. 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  write  more  of  the 
surpassing  beauty  of  this  favorite  spruce. 
Every  tree-lover  is  sure  to  regard  it  with 
special  admiration  ;  apathetic  mountaineers, 
even,  seeking  only  game  or  gold,  stop  to 
gaze  on  first  meeting  it,  and  mutter  to 
themselves :  "  That's  a  mighty  pretty  tree," 
some  of  them  adding  "  d — —-d  pretty ! "  The 
little  striped  tamias,  and  the  Douglas  squirrel, 
and  the  Clark  crow  make  a  happy  stir  in 
autumn,  when  its  cones  are  ripe.  The  deer 
love  to  lie  down  beneath  its  spreading 
branches;  bright  streams  from  the  snow 
that  is  always  near  ripple  through  its  groves, 
and  bryanthus  spreads  precious  carpets  in 
its  shade.  But  the  best  words  only  hint  its 
peculiar  beauty.  Come  to  the  mountains 
and  see. 

DWARF-PINE. 

(Pinus  albicaulis.) 

This  species  forms  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  timber-line  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
extent  of  the  range  on  both  flanks.  It  is 
first  met  growing  in  company  with  Pinus 
contorta,  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  belt,  as 
an  erect  tree  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high 
and  from  one  to  two  feet  in  thickness; 
hence  it  goes  straggling  up  the  flanks  of  the 
simimit  peaks,  upon  moraines  or  crumbling 
Vol.  XXII.— 73. 


ledges,  wherever  it  can  gain  a  foot-hold,  to 
an  elevation  of  from  ten  thousand  to  twelve 
thousand  feet,  where  it  dwarfs  to  a  mass  of 
crumpled,  prostrate  branches,  covered  with 
slender,  upright  shoots,  each  tipped  with  a 
short,  close-packed  tassel  of  leaves.  The 
bark  is  smooth  and  purplish,  in  some  places 
almost  white.  The  fertile  cones  grow  in 
rigid  clusters  upon  the  upper  branches, 
dark  chocolate  in  color  while  young,  and 
bear  beautiful  pearly  seeds  about  the  size 
of  peas,  most  of  which  are  eaten  by  two 
species  of  tamias  and  the  notable  Clark 
crow.  The  staminate  cones  occur  in  clus- 
ters, about  an  inch  wide,  down  among  the 
leaves,  and,  as  they  are  colored  bright  rose- 
purple,  they  give  rise  to  a  lively,  flowery 
appearance  little  looked  for  in  such  a  tree. 

Pines  are  commonly  regarded  as  sky-lov- 
ing trees  that  must  necessarily  aspire  or  die. 
This  species  forms  a  marked  exception, 
creeping  lowly,  in  compliance  with  the  most 
rigorous  demands  of  climate,  yet  enduring 
bravely  to  a  more  advanced  age  than  many 
of  its  lofty  relatives  in  the  sun-lands  below. 
Seen  from  a  distance,  it  would  never  be 
taken  for  a  tree  of  any  kind.  Yonder,  for 
example,  is  Cathedral  Peak,  some  three 
miles  away,  with  a  scattered  growth  of  this 
pine  creeping  like  mosses  over  the  roof  and 
around  the  beveled  edges  of  the  north 
gable,  nowhere  giving  any  hint  of  an 
ascending  axis.  When  approached  quite 
nearly  it  still  appears  matted  and  heathy, 
and  is  so  low  that  one  experiences  no  great 
difficulty  in  walking  over  the  top  of  it.  Yet 
it  is  seldom  absolutely  prostrate,  the  lowest 
usually  attaining  a  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  with  a  main  trunk,  and  branches  out- 
spread and  intertangled  above  it,  as  if  in 
ascending  they  had  been  checked  by  a  ceil- 
ing, against  which  they  had  grown  and  been 
compelled  to  spread  horizontally.  The  win- 
ter snow  is  indeed  such  a  ceiling,  lasting 
half  the  year ;  while  the  pressed  shorn  sur- 
face is  made  yet  more  complete  by  violent 
winds,  armed  with  cutting  sand-grains,  that 
beat  down  any  shoot  that  offers  to  rise  much 
above  the  general  level,  and  carve  the  dead 
trunks  and  branches  in  beautiful  patterns. 

I  have  oftentimes  camped  snugly  beneath 
the  low,  interlacing  arches  of  this  little  pine 
during  stormy  nights.  The  needles  which 
accumulate  for  centuries  make  fine,  whole- 
some beds,  a  fact  well  known  to  other 
mountaineers,  such  as  deer  and  wild  sheep^ 
who  paw  out  oval  hollows,  and  lie  beneaA>^ 
the  larger  trees  in  safe  and  comfortaX>^^ 
concealment. 
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The  longevity  of  this  lowly  dwarf  is  far 
greater  than  would  be  guessed.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  specimen,  growing  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  feet, 
which  seems  as  though  we  might  pluck  it 
up  by  the  roots,  for  it  is  only  three  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  topmost 
tassel  is  hardly  three  feet  above  the  ground. 
Cutting  it  half  through  and  counting  the  an- 
nual rings  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  we  find  its 
age  to  be  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  years.  Here  is  another  telling  speci- 
men about  the  same  height,  four  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years  old,  whose  trunk  is 
only  six  inches  in  diameter ;  and  one  of  its 
supple  branchlets,  hardly  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  inside  the  bark,  is  seventy- 
five  years  old,  and  so  filled  with  oily  balsam, 
and  so  well  seasoned  in  storms,  that  we  may 
tie  it  in  knots  like  a  whip-cord. 

WHITE-PINE. 

(Pinus  fltxilis,) 

This  species  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  over  all  the 
higher  of  the  many  ranges  of  the  Great 
Basin,  between  the  Wahsatch  Mountains 
and  the  Sierra,  where  it  is  known  as  white- 
pine.  In  the  Sierra  it  is  sparsely  scattered 
along  the  eastern  flank,  from  Bloody  Canon 
southward  nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the 
range,  opposite  the  village  of  Lone  Pine, 
nowhere  forming  any  appreciable  portion 
of  the  general  forest.  From  its  peculiar 
position,  in  loose,  straggling  parties,  it  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Basin  ranges 
to  the  eastward,  where  it  is  abundant. 

This  species  has  long  been  confounded 
with  the  Pinus  albicauUs  of  Engelmann, 
though  quite  distinct.  It  is  a  larger  tree — 
under  favorable  conditions,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
often  attaining  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
and  a  diameter  of  from  three  to  five  feet. 
The  cones  open  freely  when  ripe,  and  are 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  albicaulisy  and 
the  foliage  and  branches  are  more  open,  the 
latter  having  a  tendency  to  sweep  out  in 
free,  wild  curves,  like  those  of  the  mountain- 
pine,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  It  is  sel- 
dom found  lower  than  nine  thousand  feet 
above  sea-level,  but  from  this  elevation  it 
pushes  upward  over  the  roughest  ledges  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  tree-growth,  where,  in 
its  dwarfed,  storm -crushed  condition,  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  its  com- 
panion, Pinu%  albicauUs. 


Throughout  Utah  and  Nevada  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  timber-trees,  great  quan- 
tities of  it  being  cut  every  year  for  the 
mines.  The  famous  White  Pine  Mining 
District,  White  Pine  City,  and  the  While 
Pine  Mountains  have  derived  their  names 
from  it. 

Pinus  aristata. 

This  species  is  restricted  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  range,  about  the  head-waters 
of  Kings  and  Kern  rivers,  where  it  fonns 
extensive  forests,  and  in  some  places  accom- 
panies the  dwarf-pine  to  the  extreme  limit 
of  tree-growth. 

It  is  first  met  at  an  elevation  of  betiieen 
nine  and  ten  thousand  feet,  and  runs  up  to 
eleven  thousand  without  seeming  to  suffer 
greatly  from  the  climate  or  the  leanness  of 
die  soil.  It  is  a  much  finer  tree  than  its 
companion.  Instead  of  growing  in  clumps 
and  low,  heathy  mats,  it  manages  in  some 
way  to  maintain  an  erect  position,  and 
usually  stands  single.  Wherever  the  young 
trees  are  at  all  sheltered,  they  grow  up 
straight  and  arrowy,  with  delicately  tapered 
bole,  and  ascending  branches  terminated  nith 
glossy,  bottle-brush  tassels.  At  middle  age, 
certain  limbs  are  specialized  and  pushed  far 
out  for  the  bearing  of  cones,  after  the  manner 
of  the  sugar-pine ;  and  in  old  age  these 
branches  droop  and  cast  about  in  every 
direction,  giving  rise  to  very  picturesque 
effects.  The  trunk  becomes  deep  brown 
and  rough,  like  that  of  the  mountain-pine, 
while  the  young  cones  are  of  a  strange,  duD, 
blackish-blue  color,  clustered  on  the  upper 
branches.  When  ripe  they  are  from  three 
to  four  inches  long,  yellowish  brown,  resem- 
bling in  every  way  those  of  Hnus  manticoiOj 
to  which  this  species  is  closely  allied.  Ex- 
cepting the  sugar-pine,  no  tree  on  the  moun- 
tains is  so  capable  of  individual  expression, 
while  in  grace  of  form  and  movement  it  con- 
standy  reminds  one  of  Williamson  spruce. 

The  largest  specimen  I  measured  was  a 
little  over  five  feet  in  diameter  and  ninet)* 
feet  in  height,  but  this  is  more  than  twice  the 
ordinary  size. 

This  species  is  common  throughout  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  most  of  the  short 
ranges  of  the  Great  Basin. 

NUT-PINE. 

(Pinus  Fremontiana.) 

The  nut-pine  covers,  or  rather  dots,  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra,  to  which  it  b 
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mostiy  restricted,  in  grayish,  bush-like 
patches,  from  the  margin  of  the  sage-plainfe 
to  an  elevation  of  from  seven  thousand  to 
eight  thousand  feet. 

A  more  contentedly  fruitful  and  unaspiring 
conifer  could  not  be  conceived.  All  the 
species  we  have  been  sketching  make 
departures  more  or  less  distant  from  the 
typical  spire  form,  but  none  goes  so  far  as 
this.  Without  any  apparent  exigency  of 
climate  or  soil,  it  remains  near  the  ground, 
throwing  out  crooked,  divergent  branches 
like  an  orchard  apple-tree,  and  seldom 
pushes  a  single  shoot  higher  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  trunk  is, 
perhaps,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches.  ITie 
leaves  are  mostly  undivided,  like  round 
awls,  instead  of  being  separated,  like  those 
of  other  pines,  into  twos  and  threes  and 
fives.  The  cones  are  green  while  growing, 
and  usually  cover  all  the  surface  of  the  tree, 
forming  quite  a  marked  feature  as  seen 
against  the  bluish-gray  foliage.  They  are 
quite  small,  only  about  two  inches  in  length, 
and  give  no  promise  of  edible  nuts.  But 
when  we  come  to  open  them,  we  find  that 
about  half  the  entire  bulk  of  the  cone  is 
made  up  of  sweet,  nutritious  seeds,  the  ker- 
nels of  which  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of 
hazel-nuts. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
food-tree  on  the  Sierra,  and  ftimishes  the 
Mono,  Carson,  and  Walker  River  Indians 
with  more  and  better  nuts  than  all  the 
other  species  taken  together.  It  is  the  In- 
dians' own  tree,  and  many  a  white  man 
have  they  killed  for  cutting  it  down. 

In  its  development  Nature  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  the  formation  of  as  great  a  fruit- 
bearing  surface  as  possible.  Being  so  low 
and  accessible,  the  cones  are  readily  beaten 


off  with  poles,  and  the  nuts  procured  by 
roasting  them  until  the  scales  open.  In 
bountiful  seasons  a  single  Indian  will  gather 
thirty  or  forty  bushels  of  them — a  fine  squir- 
relish  employment. 

This  tree  is  almost  the  only  one  found 
on  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Great  Basin 
available  for  the  use  of  settlers. 


Note. — ^There  are  four  or  five  other  conifers  in 
the  Sierra:  Pinus  muricata^  which  comes  in  from 
the  coast  range  around  the  head  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  Taxus  brevi/oiia,  Torreya  Califomica^  and 
Cupresstis  Lawsoniana^  none  of  which  forms  any  tell- 
ing portion  of  the  general  forest  to  ordinary  observ- 
ers. The  cupressus  is  a  beautiful  tree,  seventy-five 
or  eighty  feet  high,  growing  along  the  banks  of  cool 
streams  on  the  upper  Sacramento,  toward  Mount 
Shasta.  Only  a  few  trees  have  as  yet  reached  the 
Sierra.  Taxus  brei'ifolia  is  a  bush  or  small  tree, 
with  dark-^een  foliage,  found  in  shady  dells  in  the 
northern  Sierra,  at  a  height  of  from  two  thousand 
to  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet. 

Torreya  Califoniica^  or  California  nutmeg-tree,  is 
found  m  gulches  and  along  cool  streams  on  the 
western  flank  of  the  range  throughout  the  lower 
portion  of  the  main  forest-belt,  attaining  its  fullest 
development  at  an  elevation  of  about  four  thousand 
feet  It  is  a  small,  glossy,  dark-green  tree,  the 
largest  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  hi^,  and  from  six 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  rather  slender, 
feathery  branches,  spreading  and  radiating  near  the 
top.  More  frequently,  however,  it  is  small  and 
ragged  and  of  no  determinate  form.  The  fruit  is  not 
at  tul  cone-like,  but,  on  the  contrary,  resembles  a 
greengage  plum — smooth,  oval,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  green  and  fleshy,  containing  one  seed 
like  an  acorn,  the  shell  of  which  is  hard,  and  the 
albumen  so  colored  and  folded  that  a  cross-section 
resembles  that  of  the  common  nutmeg,  whence  the 
popular  name. 

The  wood  is  fine  grained  and  of  a  beautiful 
creamy  yellow  color  like  box,  sweet  scented  when 
dry,  though  the  green  bark  and  leaves,  when  bruised, 
emit  a  very  disagreeable  odor. 

Picea  nobilis^  Loudon,  is  only  a  variety  of  amabilis 
with  long  projecting  bracts.  Intermediate  forms, 
with  the  bracts  scarce  at  all  exserted,  blend  insepar- 
ably with  the  so-called  nobilis^  the  bracts  of  wnich 
project  half  an  inch  or  more. 


SUMMER   NIGHT. 


The  vast  half-sphere  of  plain  and  sky 

Brims  full  with  pallid  light; 
Moon-whitened  all  the  grain-fields  lie. 

Like  seas  grown  still  with  night; 
And  scattered  houses,  far  and  nigh. 

Among  their  trees  gleam  white. 
Oh,  warmly  does  the  night  enfold 
The  earth,  caressed  with  showers  of  gold. 
And  yet,  not  so,  sweet  night. 
Not  so  I  long  for  thee. 
Not  so  come  thou  to  me. 


Come,  mighty  shade,  till  earth  might  be 

Alone  in  primal  space. 
Till  I  lie  drowned  beneath  a  sea 

That  upward  from  my  face 
Goes  on  and  on  unendingly. 

Nor  hints  of  time  or  place; 
Till  I  might  think  that  o'er  my  eyes. 
Close-shut,  the  earth  forever  lies. 
So  longs  my  soul  for  thee. 
Oh,  so,  I  pray,  sweet  night. 
So  come  thou  unto  tcvfe. 


THE    MIGRATION    OF    BIRD: 


Although  there  are  few  more  familiar 
phenomena  than  the  periodica]  migration 
of  birds,  none  is  usually  considered  so 
thoroughly  enveloped  in  mystery.  Even 
recent  writers  on  the  subject  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  affirm  that  it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  "  mystery  of  mysteries"  of  the  animal 
world.  Yet  our  knowledge  respecting  many 
points  of  the  problem  is  nearly  complete. 
Where  the  birds,  which  in  summer  inhabit 
the  temperate  and  colder  latitudes,  go 
winter,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  conjecture; 
their  wanderings  have  been  quite  fully 
traced,  and  their  winter  homes  are  known, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  with  considerable 
exactness.  At  a  not  very  remote  time,  it 
was  a  general  belief  that  swallows,  rails,  and 
some  other  birds  passed  the  cold  season  in 
a  state  of  torpidity,  concealed  in  hollow 
trees  or  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds 
and  rivers.  As  late  as  the  beginning  of 
present  century  this  belief  found  supporters 
among  naturalists  of  high  standing,  and 
even  within  the  present  decade  instances 
of  the  discovery  of  hibernating  swallows 
have  been  detailed  by  intelligent  observers 
so  circumstantially  that  cautious  writers  on 
the  suliject  are  loath  to  aver  that  such  a 
thing  is,  on  physiological  grounds,  wholly 
impossible,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  not  a  few  mammals,  which  live  in  cold 
countries,  pass  the  winter  in  a  lethargic 
state.  While  the  possibility  of  hibernation 
among  birds  is  not,  even  now,  universally 
denied,  the  supposed  evidence  is  practically 
ignored,  since  our  knowledge  of  their  move- 
ments precludes  the  necessity  of  any  theory 
of  hibernation  to  account  for  their  disap- 
pearance from  northern  latitudes  during  the 
cold  season. 

The  reason  why  birds  retire  to  warm 
countries  at  the  approach  of  winter  is,  in 
most  cases,  evident,  being,  in  at  least  very 
many  instances,  obviously  due  to  the  failure 
of  food  through  the  decline  of  temperature 
and  other  seasonal  changes.  How  they  are 
guided  in  their  journey  ;  what  it  is  that 
impels  their  return  in  spring  to  their  summer 
homes,  and  enables  them  to  reach  them 
with  such  precision,  after  the  long  absence 
of  months,  at  localities  thousands  of  miles 
distant — these  are  the  "mysteries"  that  sci- 
ence still  strives  lo  solve. 

As  is  well  known,  all  birds  are  not  in 
the   same    degree    migTaVot^,  atvi  Xit^cne 
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We  have  thus,  among  our  own  birds,  every 
degree  of  migration,  from  those  which  always 
inhabit  the  same  places  to  those  that  are 
simply  roving  in  winter,  or  move  but  a  few 
hundred  miles  southward,  or  even  pass  the 
summer  within  or  near  the  arctic  regions, 
and  the  winter  within  the  tropics.  But  the 
chain  of  gradation  is  even  still  more  nearly 
complete,  for  several  species,  as  the  meadow- 
lark,  the  purple  grackle,  the  red-winged 
blackbird,  and  the  towhee  bunting,  are 
partly  migratory  and  partly  sedentary,  those 
which  occupy  the  northern  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  breeding  range  of  the  species 
moving  southward  in  winter,  while  toward 
the  southern  limit  of  their  respective  habi- 
tats, the  same  individuals  are  permanently 
resident. 

Considered  in  respect  to  their  food,  it  is 
found  that  the  strictly  insectivorous  species 
— as  the  swallows,  swifts,  and  fly-catchers — 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  earliest  to  de- 
part and  the  latest  to  arrive.  Those  which 
subsist  chiefly  upon  insects,  but  partly  upon 
soft,  pulpy  fruits, — as  the  vireos,  tanagers, 
and  grosbeaks, — are  almost  as  early  in  their 
departure  and  as  late  in  their  return  as  those 
which  are  exclusively  insectivorous.  The 
great  mass  of  the  warblers  and  thrushes 
tarry  still  later;  while  the  hardier  seed- 
eating  flnches  remain  till  the  leaves  have 
fallen  and  sharp  frosts  have  seared  the  fields. 
The  sandpipers,  woodcock,  and  snipe  linger 
till  the  oozy  shores  and  marshes  no  longer 
yield  them  their  accustomed  food,  the  chill 
of  autumn  having  driven  their  insect  prey 
beyond  their  reach.  The  water-fowl  and 
sea-birds  abandon  their  summer  haunts 
only  when  the  touch  of  winter  has  locked 
in  ice  the  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  or  driven 
their  finny  prey  to  deeper  waters.  The 
non-migratory  species — as  some  of  the 
woodpeckers,  the  onmivorous  crows  and 
jays,  and  the  grouse — are  those  whose 
food  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  change  of 
season  only  remotely  afiects  the  supply.  As 
would  be  naturally  inferred,  the  distance 
traversed  by  the  migratory  kinds  in  passing 
from  their  summer  to  their  winter  homes  is 
in  direct  relation  to  their  habits  in  respect  to 
food ;  those  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  in- 
sectivorous being  not  only  the  first  to  leave, 
but  those  which  penetrate  farthest  south, 
only  finding  congenial  surroundings  in  sub- 
tropical or  inter-tropical  regions.  Tempera- 
ture has,  doubtless,  less  influence  in  inciting 
migration  than  failure  of  food,  although  it 
is  impossible  that  the  early  autumnal  mi- 
grants could  long  withstand   the  chilling 


blasts  they  would  soon  encounter,  were  the 
food  supply  unfailing.  Only  by  a  gradual 
change,  acting  through  a  long  series  of 
generations,  could  these  lovers  of  summer 
skies  become  inured  to  frost  and  snow. 
That  change  of  temperature  is  not  the 
direct  incentive  to  migration  seems  evident 
from  a  study  of  our  hardier  migrants,  a 
few  individuals  of  whom  sometimes  linger 
throughout  the  winter  at  sheltered  localities, 
wh«*e  food  remains  accessible,  safely  daring 
the  severest  cold. 

While  there  is  an  easily  recognized  cause 
for  the  movement  of  birds  from  a  colder  to 
a  warmer  climate,  the  reason  for  their  return 
is  less  apparent.  The  summer  of  high  lati- 
tudes doubtless  afibrds  them  the  most  con- 
genial environment  during  the  nesting 
season,  but  how  has  this  fact  become  so 
impressed  upon  their  consciousness  that 
they  experience  an  irresistible  desire  to  re- 
turn after  the  lapse  of  a  definite  interval  ? 
The  return  of  birds  to  their  accustomed 
breeding  stations — their  only  true  homes — 
has  been  attributed  by  some  to  that  strong 
home-affiection  which  so  many  birds  give 
evidence  of  possessing  in  a  high  degree,  as 
will  be  presently  noticed  in  connection  with 
another  portion  of  the  general  subject  of 
migration.  Others  believe  it  to  be  due 
mainly  to  those  ever-recurring  physiological 
changes  which  mark  the  annual  cycle  of 
bird-life ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  "  instinct " 
of  procreation, — to  something  innate,  and 
not  to  any  external  impressions  directly  re- 
sulting from  seasonal  changes  of  climate. 
However  unsusceptible  of  demonstration 
these  suppositions  may  appear,  no  other 
hypothesis  seems  adequate,  while  certain 
wdl-known  facts,  at  least,  favor  them.  In 
some  species,  for  example,  which  require 
several  years  to  attain  maturity,  the  young 
or  immature  birds  do  not  complete  the  full 
migration,  but  pass  the  summer  at  points 
far  to  the  southward  of  the  usual  southern 
limit  of  the  breeding  range,  while  in  other 
cases  they  are  the  laggards  which  arrive 
much  later  than  the  fully  mature  birds.  The 
usual  answer  given,  not  only  to  this  ques- 
tion, but  to  the  cognate  ones  of  what  im- 
pels birds  in  the  right  direction  at  the 
outset,  and  how  they  are  guided  in  their 
long  journeys,  is  the  magic  word  "instinct," 
which,  in  most  cases,  is  merely  the  confes- 
sion of  complete  ignorance.  If,  however, 
we  accept  the  term  instinct  in  its  modem 
sense, — namely,  as  transmitted  habit,  or  in- 
herited intelligence, — we  ^^.vcv.  ^\.  V»sX.  <3^^ 
step  in  the  so\u\\oii  ol  xktsfc  o^^Sk^ixwis*. 
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As  preliminary    to    any  theoretical    con- 

sideratioDs,  let  us  regard  for  a  moment  the 
bird  fauna  of  North  America  in  relation  to 
the  geographical  distribution  and  probable 
place  of  origin  of  its  principal  types. 
Viewed  in  this  relation,  the  species  fall 
naturally  into  three  classes, — namely  :  first, 
those  which  belong  to  genera  which  are 
nearly  cosmopolitan  ;  second,  those  belong- 
ing to  genera  which  are  restricted  to  the 
northern  hemisphere,  where,  however,  they 
have  usually  a  wide  distribution;  third, 
those  which  represent  distinctively  Amer- 
ican types.  These  latter  may  be  supposed 
to  have  originated  either  within  or  near  the 
present  American  tropics ;  or — and,  perhaps, 
with  greater  probability — at  more  nortlierly 
points,  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  extremes 
of  climate  that  now  so  strongly  characterize 
different  portions  of  the  continent.  The 
metropolis  of  the  groups  to  which  these 
latter  belong  is,  almost  without  exception, 
still  within  the  tiopjcs.  Even  that  most 
numerous  and  distinctively  characteristic 
group  of  North  American  birds,  the  family 
of  the  wood- warblers,  and  particularly  the 
genus  Dendrgica,  is  still  represented  by  resi- 
dent species  within  tropical  latitudes,  to 
which  several  genera  of  the  family  are  as 
yet  exclusively  confined.  The  brightly 
colored  tanagers,  the  brilliant  orioles,  the 
fly-catchers,  the  humming-birds,  and  some 
of  the  more  showily  attired  finches,  are  but 
waifs  from  the  tropical  home  of  the  groups 
they  respectively  represent  Our  grackles 
and  cow-birds  belong  to  genera  the  species 
of  which  are  otherwise  tropical,  as  are  all 
their  most  intimate  generic  allies.  Through- 
out the  great  equatorial  belt,  and  for  some 
distance  on  either  side  of  it,  the  birds  which 
there  rear  their  young  are,  as  a  rule,  non- 
migratory,  the  migratory  birds  consisting 
mainly  of  winter  exiles  from  higher  latitudes. 
The  characteristic  or  peculiar  forms  are, 
therefore,  sedentary,  while  the  migrants  be- 
long to  families  which  are  for  ihe  most  part 
cosmopolitan. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  we  have  but  to 
indulge  in  a  few  suppositions,  so  probable 
in  their  nature  as  to  amount  almost  to  cer- 
tainties, to  obtain  an  apparently  rational 
clue  to  the  origin  of  the  instinct  of  migra- 
tion. The  change  in  climate  at  the  close  of 
tertiary  times,  wiiich  reduced  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  higher  latitudes  from  subtropical, 
or  at  least  warm -temperate,  to  frigid  condi- 
tions, must  have  resulted  in  the  crowding 
of  bird-life  toward  l\\e  enuaVomX  x^gkovis, 
thereby  intensifying  the  slm^sJie  ^ot  ^iit  V( 
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here  attempted  in  support  of  so  well-sus- 
tained an  assumption.  The  phenomena  of 
the  "homing"  of  carrier-pigeons,  and  the 
return  of  lost  animals  to  their  homes  under 
most  perplexing  circumstances,  point  to 
memory  as  a  powerful  agent  in  the  problem. 
Memory  must  have  been  the  chief  guide 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  development 
of  the  migratory  instinct,  the  inheritance  of 
which,  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  in 
succeeding  generations,  may  well  have  re- 
sulted in  what  we  now  term  the  instinct  of 
migration.  That  birds  possess  remarkable 
memory  of  direction  and  locality  is  indicated 
by  the  readiness  with  which  they  find  their 
carefully  concealed  nesting-sites,  be  they 
in  the  reedy  marsh,  the  level,  grassy  prairie, 
or  the  thick  forest.  Birds  of  prey  are  well 
known  to  return  year  after  year  to  the  same 
eyrie,  after  a  roving  life  of  many  months,  or, 
perchance,  according  to  the  habits  of  the 
species,  after  an  extended  winter  migration. 
Colonies  of  herons  resort  from  time  imme- 
morial to  the  same  swamps,  and  even  the 
same  trees,  to  rear  their  young ;  terns,  gulls, 
cormorants,  and  other  water-fowl  in  like 
manner  repair  to  the  same  stretch  of  sandy 
beach,  or  the  same  cliffs,  and  only  aban- 
don them  for  more  secure  retreats  after  a 
long  period  of  ceaseless  persecution  from 
human  foes.  Many,  it  is  believed  most, 
otiier  birds  retiun  year  after  year  to  the 
same  tree  or  the  same  immediate  locality  to 
nest.  While  it  may  be  urged  that  absolute 
proof  of  this  is  wanting,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  positively  recognizing  individual 
birds,  such  recognition  is  at  times  possible, 
and  has  in  many  instances  been  made. 
Circumstantial  evidence  is,  however,  abun- 
dant, as  all  who  have  observed  birds  closely 
will  testify.  Expert  field  ornithologists  have 
no  doubts  in  the  matter,  and  often  profit  by 
their  experience  in  securing  rare  nests  and 
eggs  for  their  cabinets;  knowing  that  the 
same  pair  of  birds  will  in  all  probability 
return,  if  spared,  to  the  same  spot  tlie  fol- 
lowing year,  the  collector  notes  the  locality 
and  returns  with  some  degree  of  confidence 
at  the  proper  time  to  secure  the  coveted 
spoils.  This  is  true  not  only  in  the  case  of 
the  larger  species,  but  equally  so  for  the 
smaller  ones,  and  has  been  especially  noted 
in  those  which  are  of  rather  rare  occurrence, 
attention  having  been  naturally  most  di- 
rected to  these.  In  the  case  of  hawks,  not 
only  has  the  same  pair  been  observed  to 
return  to  the  same  tree,  the  same  cliff,  or 
the  same  marsh,  according  to  the  habits  of 
the  species,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  but 


the  intense  solicitude  they  display  for  many 
weeks  (in  some  cases,  before  the  breeding 
season  begins)  wlien  the  precincts  of  their 
home  are  invaded,  shows  that  their  return  is 
actuated  by  strong  home  affection.  No  one 
at  all  observant  of  bird-life  can  have  failed 
to  notice  the  manifestations  of  joy  displayed 
by  our  familiar  bluebird  on  its  first  arrival 
in  spring  at  the  old  nesting-tree  or  bird- 
house  which  has  been  its  home  in  former 
years,  or  how  persistently  it  defends  it  from 
all  intruders  for  weeks  before  the  actual  nest- 
ing-time arrives.  Orioles  and  vireos  appear 
to  return  often  to  the  same  tree,  or  even 
to  affix  their  nest  to  the  same  branch,  for 
successive  years ;  the  wren,  the  pewee,  and 
the  robin  in  like  manner  repeatedly  occupy 
the  same  nesting-sites.  Such  observations 
show  that  birds  are  able  to  find  their  way 
not  only  to  the  general  district  of  their 
former  home  but  to  its  exact  locality,  with  a 
facility  that  betokens  great  strength  of 
memory  and  prompt  recognition  of  land- 
marks, and  that  such  return  is  actuated  by 
a  true  home  love. 

In  regard  to  the  question  how  birds  find 
their  way,  it  is  found  that  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  their  long 
migratory  journeys  are  performed  affords 
many  suggestions  toward  its  solution.  With 
most  species,  the  movement  is  a  gradual 
one,  occupying  generally  a  considerable 
period,  and  is  performed  frequently  by  easy 
stages,  the  birds  stopping  for  portions  of 
each  day  for  rest  and  food.  In  the  case  of 
those  which  pass  over  but  a  few  hundred 
miles  of  territory,  the  same  individuals  often 
tarry  for  days  together  at  various  points 
along  the  way.  In  other  instances,  the 
passage  is  more  rapid,  varying  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  separating  the  winter  and 
summer  homes  of  the  species.  The  swal- 
lows, preeminent  in  power  of  wing  and 
keenness  of  vision,  migrate  with  the  greatest 
rapidity;  but,  even  with  these,  a  consider- 
able interval  elapses  between  their  appear- 
ance in  spring  in  the  Gulf  States  and  in 
Canada  or  New  England,  and  between  their 
disappearance  at  different  points  in  fall. 
Some  species  migrate  singly,  many  others 
in  small,  scattered  parties,  and  some  in  im- 
mense flocks.  While  some  appear  to  move 
chiefly  by  day,  others  are  believed  to  mi- 
grate almost  exclusively  by  night,  and  still 
others,  as  is  certainly  known,  indifferently 
either  during  the  day  or  night.  The  arrival 
of  some  species  is,  consequently,  first  noted 
toward  evening;  others  ax^^<ew^\^\iN5KsJa«?ak 
in  the  eaiVj  momvck^,  ^\«x^  t^ox  ^  ^^fc^ftfe- 
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sentative  of  their  kind  had  been  previously 
observed  for  many  months.  Cranes,  storks, 
some  herons,  swans,  geese,  and  other  large 
wading  birds  and  water-fowl,  often,  perhaps 
usually,  fly  at  a  great  height  and  make  long 
passages  without  alighting,  but  there  is  little 
if  any  evidence  that  the  smaller  land-birds 
make  their  journeys  at  great  elevations; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  much  to  the  con- 
trary. During  autumn  our  woods  for  many 
weeks  are  filled  with  busy  troops  of  mingled 
species,  consisting  mainly  of  vireos  and 
warblers,  tlie  general  trend  of  whose  leisurely 
movements  is  southward,  while  in  spring 
the  movement  of  similar  gatherings  is 
northward. 

Whether  birds  migrate  by  definite  routes, 
as  some  writers  have  maintained,  is  slill  a 
matter  for  investigation.  That  such  is  the 
case  seeras  probable  from  their  greater  num- 
bers near  large  water-courses  than  over  the 
country  at  large,  as  well  as  their  si>ecial 
abundance  at  particular  points.  Their 
routes,  however,  evidently  vary  in  different 
years,  as  is  indicated  by  the  scarcity  of 
some  species  over  a  wide  area  where  they 
are  at  other  times  numerous.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
routes  are  not  always  the  same,  being,  it  is 
believed,  in  a  few  species  habitually  dil&rent. 
Birds  during  migration  are  also  more  or  less 
at  the  mercy  of  ihe  elements.  Heavy  storms 
often  deflect  their  courses,  and  many  thou- 
sands sometimes  perish  by  being  irresistibly 
borne  far  out  to  sea. 

The  keenness  of  sight  in  birds  being  duly 
recognized,  together  with  the  fact  of  the 
low  flight  and  the  short  stages  by  which  the 
[>assage  between  distant  points,  in  the  case 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  species,  is 
usually  made,  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  guided  largely 
by  the  prominent  landmarks  of  the  coun- 
try traversed,  as  the  outlines  of  coasts,  the 
trend  of  mountain -chains  and  of  the  larger 
rivers ;  and  that  the  contrary  view,  often 
urged,  is  based  on  an  erroneous  conception 
of  the  general  facts  involved.  To  this  aid 
must,  of  course,  be  added  that  of  memory, 
both  individual  and  inherited.  Evidence 
that  birds  direct  their  course  by  the  sight  of 
well-remembered  landmarks  seems  to  be 
afforded  by  the  state  of  bewilderment  they 
sometimes  exhibit  in  thick  weather,  and  the 
mistaken  directions  they  at  such  times  are 
known  to  take.  The  light-houses  along 
coasts,  than  whicli  there  are  no  more  de- 
structive agents  of  bird-Me,  aie  -wtU  V.i\owu 
to  be  iatal  ia  piopoitJQu  to  ^  &eau,V]  i^^ 
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their  ability  now  to  pursue  these  routes 
through  inherited  experience.  The  existence 
in  many  cases  of  such  former  landmarks 
and  resting-places  appears  not  improbable, 
but  to  accept  the  explanation  thus  sug- 
gested seems  placing  an  almost  unnecessary 
burden  upon  the  theory  of  the  transmission 
of  habit. 

In  the  autumnal  migration,  the  young  birds 
often,  and  in  some  species  always,  precede 
their  parents,  the  interval  varying  from  a 
few  days  to  several  weeks,  according  to  the 
species.  This  has  been  claimed  to  indicate 
that  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  birds  are 
guided  in  their  wanderings  by  memory,  as 
young  birds,  only  three  to  five  months  old, 
can,  of  course,  know  nothing  of  the  routes 
pursued  by  their  ancestors,  and  yet  find  iheir 
way  without  difficulty.  This,  however,  seems 
only  to  show  that  the  instinct  of  migration 
is  really  transmitted  habit,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  routes  depends  largely  upon 
inherited  rather  than  individual  experience ; 
for  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  there  is 
anything  in  heredity, — and  that  there  is  much 
in  it  seems  beyond  question, — it  has  operated 
through  many  thousands  of  generations  in 
all  migratory  species  of  birds,  and  may 
therefore  be  supposed  to  have  developed  a 
potency  that  precludes  the  necessity  of  an 
acquired  knowledge  of  routes  through  indi- 
vidual experience.  That  individual  expe- 
rience and  memory,  however,  are  important 
factors  in  the  problem,  seems  evident  from 
the  facts  already  detailed  in  relation  to  the 
return  of  birds  for  many  successive  years  to 
the  same  nesting-sites, — indisputable  facts 
that  admit  of  no  other  so  probable,  we  may 
almost  say  evident,  explanation. 

While  in  the  autumnal  movement  the 
young  birds  so  often  precede  the  old  ones, 
the  reverse,  as  akeady  intimated,  is  the 
case  in  spring.  If  the  physiological  changes 
which  characterize  the  approach  of  the  re- 
productive season  be  presumably  the  stim- 
ulus of  movement  toward  the  breeding- 
station,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
the  mature  birds  should  constitute  the  van. 
A  further  noteworthy  feature  of  the  spring 
migration  is  the  frequent  separation  of  tlie 
sexes  during  the  northward  journey,  the 
males  generally  arriving  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  the  females,  the  interval  varying 
somewhat  with  the  species.  This  seems  not 
in  the  least  strange  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  initiative  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
continuance  of  the  species  devolves  upon 
the  male,  in  whom  the  sexual  impulse  is 
first  awakened  and  is  apparently  stronger. 


Among  the  raptorial  birds,  and  in  not  a  few 
of  the  common  song-birds,  the  sexes  are 
paired  on  their  first  arrival,  as  appears  to  be 
generally  the  case  with  our  bridge  pewee, 
and  not  unfrequently  with  the  bluebird,  the 
robin,  and  the  Carolina  dove.  In  such  species 
it  seems  probable  that  the  conjugal  tie  re- 
mains unbroken  through  life,  as  appears  to 
be  certainly  the  case  in  most  birds  of  prey. 
It  is  commonly  believed,  however,  that  the 
alliance  between  mated  birds  is  of  short 
duration,  lasting  only  for  a  few  months.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  the  pairing  season  is 
often  marked  by  fierce  contests  between 
rival  males  for  the  possession  of  favorites 
of  the  opposite  sex.  Yet  the  return  of 
particular  pairs  of  birds  to  the  same  nesting- 
tree  in  species  in  which  the  arrival  of  the 
males  precedes  that  of  the  females,  as  well 
as  other  circumstances,  may  well  lead  to  the 
belief  that  in  not  rare  instances  the  males 
are  rejoined  by  their  former  partners. 

Closely  connected  with  the  general  sub- 
ject of  migration  are  the  erratic  movements 
of  birds — the  casual  or  accidental  appear- 
ance of  individuals  at  localities  far  away 
from  the  usual  habitat  of  their  kind.  Re- 
specting such  occurrences,  two  general  facts 
are  apparent:  first,  that  in  probably  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  they  occur  at  or  near  the 
time  of  the  fall  migration  ;  second,  that  these 
waifs  are  almost  always  young  birds,  or 
"  birds  of  the  year."  The  appearance  in 
New  England,  and  even  as  far  north  as 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  of  single 
examples  of  species  whose  true  home  is  far 
to  the  south  or  west  of  even  the  middle 
portions  of  tiie  United  States,  may  be  cited 
in  illustration.  In  explanation  of  such  er- 
ratic movements  two  suggestions  immedi- 
ately arise :  either  that  these  stragglers  are 
true  wanderers,  which  have  inadvertently 
moved  in  a  direction  quite  the  opposite  to 
that  they  should  have  taken,  or,  that  they 
have  been  blown  from  their  course  while 
en  route  to  their  winter  homes.  While  the 
fact  of  such  wanderers  being  young  birds 
might  suggest  their  having  taken  a  wrong 
direction,  the  same  fact  equally  favors  the 
theory  of  their  having  been  carried  by 
storms  out  of  their  true  course,  which  their 
weakness  and  immaturity  would  enable  them 
to  resist  less  effectually  than  do  the  stronger 
adults.  That  the  latter  is  the  correct  ex- 
planation of  such  phenomena  is  not  only 
generally  assumed,  but  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  occasional  appearance  of  NortK 
American  birds  ixv  ¥.\yto^^  ww^^x  y^^6&€s.>^ 
similar  dxcumslane^^^^^  >^^  TKaOa.  ^^-axsx 
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rarity  of  the  occurrence  of  European  species 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  prevail- 
ing winds  and  the  course  of  storms  being, 
as  is  well  known,  from  North  America 
toward  Europe.  Still  further  proof,  how- 
ever, is  afforded  by  the  appearance  in 
midwinter  of  species  as  far  north  as  Massa- 
chusetts, and  even  Nova  Scotia,  whose  home 
at  this  season  is  the  Gulf  States,  or  even 
Mexico.  In  the  latter  case,  the  inference 
seems  irresistible  that  such  stragglers  are 
carried  upward  by  cyclones  and  borne 
rapidly  and  helplessly  north-eastward  to 
these  distant  points. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  birds,  especially 
certain  northern  species  which  in  winter 
suddenly  appear  in  temperate  latitudes  with 
or  just  before  heavy  storms,  as  well  as 
various  kinds  of  wild  fowl,  have  the  ability 
to  discern  approaching  changes  of  the 
weather.  While  this  idea  has  often  been 
treated  by  scientific  writers  as  fanciful, 
accumulative  evidence  shows  that  it  has  a 
basis  in  fact.  Among  such  evidence  may 
be  mentioned  the  monthly  weather  reports 
of  the  United  States  Signal  Service  Bureau, 
in  which,  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous 
phenomena,  reference  is  often  made  to  the 
movements  of  birds.  From  these  reports  it 
appears  that  the  southward  migration  of 
geese  and  other  water-fowl  usually  precedes, 
often  by  only  a  few  hours,  the  approach  of 
heavy  storms,  and  a  sudden  and  very  great 
reduction  of  temperature,  which  they  often 
wholly   avoid   by  keeping    in  advance  of 


the  change.  Instances  of  this  are  too  fre- 
quent to  lead  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  birds  have  the  prower  of  recogniziog 
approaching  changes  of  weather.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  many  birds  display  great 
restlessness  just  before  the  occurrence  of 
severe  storms,  and  that  some  species  move 
southward  in  large  flights  to  regions  oi  less 
severity. 

The  general  facts  and  conclusions  pre- 
sented in  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be 
thus  briefly  summarized  :  ist.  That  the 
habit  of  migration  resulted  from  changes  of 
climate  occurring  at  a  not  very  remote 
geological  period.  2d.  That  every  gra- 
dation exists  between  species  the  most 
widely  roving  and  those  which  are  strictly 
sedentary;  and  that  even  representatives 
of  the  same  species  may  be  either  migratory 
or  sedentary  according  to  whether  they 
occupy,  as  breeding  stations,  the  northern 
or  southern  portion  of  the  common  habitat 
3d.  That  failure  of  food  induces  a  move- 
ment toward  warmer  regions.  4th.  That 
the  return  of  birds  to  their  breeding  stations, 
which  are  their  only  true  homes,  is  prompted 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  season  of  procrea- 
tion and  strong  home  affection.  5th.  That 
they  usually  pursue  definite  routes,  and  are 
guided  in  part  by  prominent  landmarks,  or 
by  memory,  and  in  part  by  "  instinct"  or 
inherited  experience.  6th.  That  erratic 
movements  are  the  result  of  transportation 
by  storms.  7th.  That  birds  discern  approach- 
ing meteorological  changes. 
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Psyche. 

A  BUTTERFLY,  from  flowcr  to  flower, 

Has  fluttered  by; 
He  seems  to  say :  **  I  live  my  hoar, 

How  |[lad  am  I !  " 
Ah  yes,  while  suns  shine  on  the  flower, 

Blue  is  the  sky ! 
But  presently  there  comes  the  shower, 

And  he  must  die. 

Thou,  too,  bright  heart,  from  flower  to  flower 

Dost  flutter  by; 
Thou,  too,  dost  say :  "  I  live  my  hour. 

How  glad  am  I ! " 
But  presently  the  clouds  will  lower, 

And  storm  be  nigh; 
Then  rise  thou,  far  above  the  shower. 

Caught  to  tiie  sV^l  \ 


All  life  and  light,  sweetness  and  bloom. 
Gather  within  this  one  low  room; 
All  love,  hope,  joy  here  concentrate 
In  bliss  one  presence  can  create; 
Beyond,  a  blank — a  shadowy  space. 
Where  floats  nor  outlined  form  nor  face- 
My  narrow  world,  ah  me,  how  small. 
For  thou  art  near,  and  thou  art  all! 

Interminable  wastes  and  waves 
Stretch  out  before  me, — mountains,  craves, 
Deep  caverns,  and  rude,  jagged  rwis ; 
Dull,  buzzing  multitudes; — keen  shocks 
That  clashing,  crowding,  intervene 
My  heart  and  one  bri^t  spot  between! 
Now  thou  art  far,  and  seas  divide, 
•YVa  Ntoxld  is  wide — alas,  how  wide ! 

^^^K^SSTL  ^.  A.   WlKSLQW. 
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I. 


Let  us  take  to  our  hearts  a  lesson — no  lesson  can 

braver  be — 
From    the  ways   of  the   tapestry-weavers   on   the 

other  side  of  the  sea. 

Above   their  heads   the  pattern  hangs,  they  study 

it  with  care, 
The  while  their  fingers  deftly  work  their  eyes  are 

fastened  there. 


They  tell  this  curious  thing,  besides,  of  the  pa- 
tient, plodding  weaver: 

He  works  on  me  wrong  side  evermore,  but 
works  for  the  right  side  ever. 

It  is  only  when  the  weaving  stops,  and  the  web 
is  loosed  and  turned. 

That  he  sees  his  real  handiwork — that  his  mar- 
velous skill  is  learned. 


Ah,  the   sight  of  its  delicate   beauty,  how  it  pays 

him  for  all  his  cost ! 
No   rarer,  daintier  work   than   his  was  ever  done 

by  the  frost. 

Then  the   master   bringeth   him   golden  hire,  and 

giveth  him  praise  as  well. 
And   how  happy  the  heart   of  the  weaver   is   no 

tongue  but  his  own  can  tell. 


n. 


The  vears  of  man  are  the  looms  of  God,  let  down 

&om  the  place  of  the  sun, " 
Wherein   we   are   weaving   alway,  till   the   mystic 

web  is  done. 

Weaving    blindly,  but   weaving    surely,    each    for 

himself  his  fate ; 
We    may  not   see   how  the   right  side   looks — we 

can  only  weave  and  wait. 

But,  looking    above  for    the  pattern,   no    weaver 

hath  need  to  fear ; 
Only  let  him  look  dear  into  Heaven — the  Perfect 

Pattern  is  there. 

If  he  keeps  the  face  of  the  Saviour  forever  and  al- 
way m   sieht. 

His  toil  shall  be  sweeter  than  honey,  his  weaving 
is  sure  to  be  right. 

And,   when  his    task  is   ended,   and   the   web   is 

turned  and  shown, 
He  shall  hear   the  voice  of  the  Master,  it  shall 

say  to  him,  "  Well  done  ! " 

And  the  white-winged  angels  of  Heaven,  to  bear 

him  thence,  shall  come  down. 
And  God  shall   give   him   gold  for   his  hire — not 

coin,  but  a  crown ! 

huson  G.  Chester. 
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Lights  along  the  Shore. 

The  wild  sea  thunders  on  the  shore. 
The  wind  blows  chill  from  off  the  wold. 
The  sea-gulls  gather  on  the  cliffs. 
And  prate  and  chatter  of  the  cold; 
The  hoarse  winds  blow,  the  sun  has  set. 
And  "  Life,'*  I  said,  "  is  like  the  sea, — 
Cruel,  it  casts  our  wrecks  ashore, 
In  tempest  and  in  misery." 

A  singing  voice  came  up  the  cliffs, 
A  child  with  blue  eyes,  grave  and  sweet. 
And  fair  hair  blown  about  her  face. 
Sped  up  the  path  with  flying  feet. 
"The  fishing-Doats  are  in!  "  she  cried, 
"We've  watched  for  them  a  day  or  more." 
And  looking  down  I  saw  the  nets. 
And  lights  were  glancing  on  the  shore. 

"At  yester  eve  my  mother  wept. 
The  white  gulls  flew  far  out  to  sea. 
The  great  waves  beat  upon  the  sand. 
The  surf  rolled  in  so  heavily ; 
At  yonder  door  she  stands  and  waits." 
And  singing  still,  she  flitted  past 
"  I  thank  Thee,  O  my  God  P'  I  said, 
"  There  are  whose  ships  come  back  at  last ! 

Amaue  LaForge. 


Palingenesia. 

A  LOCK  of  sunlight  hair 

In  this  old  volume,  and  it  seems  as  soft 

And  'silken  as  when  first  I  placed  it  there- 
Tress  gazed  at  fond  and  oft. 

Upon  the  embers — thus ! 

The  flame  devours  the  thing  before  my  eyes; 
So  ends  the  past.     What  phantom  vaporous 

Do  I  see  slowly  rise? 

It  sits  in  yonder  chair — 

The  graceful  figure  in  the  kirtle  blue, 
The  eyes  of  tempered  steel,  the  golden  hair. 

That  once  so  well  I  knew. 

Has  she  arisen,  then. 

Spuming  her  cerements,  from  her  narrow  bed. 
With  all  her  arts  to  be  admired  of  men — 

Is  not  the  sorceress  dead? 

And  with  her  rises  now 

The  spirit-pangs  and  madness  of  my  youth. 
The  throbbing  heart,  stirred  soul,  and  aching  brow. 

And  doubt  of  woman's  truth. 

Smile  not  as  once  you  smiled ; 

Put  off  the  beauty  that  in  death  was  drowned ; 
Beguile  me  not  as  one  time  you  beguiled. 

Ere  I  your  falsehood  found. 

Go!  get  you  to  your  tomb!  • 

Lie  down  amia  your  fellows*  moldering  bones — 

Your  beauty  born  again  fills  me  with  gloom: 
Silence  those  siren  tones! 

The  figure  feuies  in  air; 

Dies  on  my  ear  a  faint,  remorseful  moan; 
Before  me  I  behold  an  em^t^  c\!iai\ — 

I  am  once  ixiot^  ^otv«. 


I  ROSE  with  sunrise,  not  so  lone  igo, 
To  imelt  the  morniag  ajr  uuTfeut  the  sight; 

The  purple  east  gt^vt  golden — alt  aglow 
With  quivering,  new-born  light. 

The  morning  star  drew  in  behind  a  vril 
Of  dearer  beauty  than  the  face  il  kissed; 

The  ardent  son  rose  up  with  crimson  trail. 
And  drank  the  mormng  mist. 

^  _         .  light, 

From  amber  into  azure  cooled  the  sky,- 

Tbe  burnished  dew  flashed  softly  red  and  white. 
To  vanish  :  not  lo  die. 

The  trees  met  over  where  I  stood,  and  twined 
Their  spravs  together — Unden,  oak,  and  bav ; 

The  verdurea  mountains  braced  the  dome  behind, 
Quick  with  the  living  day. 

Between  Ihem,  the  blue  ocean,  vexed  and  rude, 
Dimpled  a  hundred  hues  from  other  seas ; 

And  from   the   gray  rocks  where  ihe  Ught-house 
slood 
Flowed  in  Ihe  sally  breeze. 

The  summer  light  warmed  upward  into  noon. 
Aid  sloped  away  from  temth  to  the  west ; 

The  day  of  toil  wrought  its  resnltanl  boon. 
And  sank  in  rosy  rest. 

The  dawning  starlight  and  the  &ding  day 
Met  with  full  kiss  upon  each  other's  lips ; 

The  silver  sea  blinked  np  the  shaded  way 
And  jeweled  the  eclipse. 

O  saddest  heart!  wake  np  some  happv  thought 
Among  God's  thoughts  of  love  in  snape  so  fail  . 

O  doubbng  heart,  know  thou  the  beeuly  wrought 
Because  the  love  is  there  1 

Sweet  worlds  look  down,  and  sweeter  voices  ialt 
With  higher  meaning  than  our  faith  can  gain: 

"The  blessing  of  Ihc  Lord  enriches  all. 
And  adds  no  thought  of  pain." 

Tlie  mountains  darkened  while  the  peaceful  night 
Fell  over  that  vast  beauty,  sweet  and  deep ; 

And,  where  the  morning  woke  with  orient  fighl. 
The  evening  fell  asleep. 

Georce  Hopkins. 

Th*  Light*. 


The  sheen  of  shimmering  lights ; — 
They  gleam  from  the  dusky  shadows. 
They  flash  from  the  ghostly  heights  : 

No  lights  of  the  tranquil  homestead. 

Or  the  hostel  ivarm  are  ihey,— 
But  waning  ikmes  of  the  Titan  fire 

Which  stormed  through  the  woods  to-day: 

Each  darts  with  an  aimless  passion. 

Or  sinks  into  lurid  tesl,— 
Like  the  crest  of  &  wounded  Uy'^M.  Atoo^cA 

On  the  K>lei  of  il    '       '^  '        "' 


Let  them  idly  d 
Or  sink  into  1 

Above,  like  a  ch 
There's  a  sole 

Ah '.  slowly  the 
Bui  the  star. 

Shines  on  with 
In  its  God-ap; 


n  Ihe  white  pi 

With  rose-buds  in 

Above  the  atricl 

And,  "  Oh  !  I  cam 


No  sorrow  such  a 
Has  ever  seen  ! 

Above  me,  where 
The  dear  Madoi 

And  thus  she  seei 
"  0  mother,  lov 

Yet  through  a  life 


TiU  o 


the  c 


Be  still  and  think. 
Like  my  piercw 

Such  genue  pity  i 
The  blessed  Mc 

Her  accents  seemi 
From  thai  dear 


Fold  thy  fond  car 
About  my  boy. 

And  so  I  jnelded 
I  know  she  keep 

I  charge  thee.  Mi 
Lead  back  to  n 


O   CRAVE 

No  groai 
Tears  M 

O  grave. 
By  this 

Whose  It 
Like  n 


Opei 


The  d« 

Hope  dei 

O  grav 

By  thee 

Until  t 
Shut  me 


i  Uc»c^eToa&  \we»av\ 
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Not  Dead. 

Here,  at  the  sweetest  hour  of  this  sweet  day, 
Here,  in  the  calmest  woodland  haunt  I  know. 

Benignant  thoughts  around  thy  memory  play, 
And  in  my  heart  do  pleasant  fancies  blow. 
Like  flowers  turned  toward  thee,   radiant  and 
aglow, 

Flushed  by  the  light  of  times  forever  fled. 

Whose  tender  glory  pales,  but  is  not  dead! 

The  Varm  South  wind  is  like  thy  generous  breath. 
Laden  with  gentle  words  of  cordial  cheer, — 

And  every  whispering  leaf  above  me  saith, 

''  She  wnom  thou  dream'st  so  distant,  hovers  near ; 
Her  love  it  is  which  thrills  the  sunset  air 

With  mystic  motions  from  a  time  that's  fled. 

Long  past  and  gone  in  sooth,  but  oh  I  not  dead !  *' 

The  silvery  murmur  of  cool  brooks  below, 

The  soft,  still  clouds,  that  seem  to  muse  on'high ; — 

Love-notes  of  hidden  birds  that  come  and  go. 
Making  a  sentient  rapture  of  the  sky — 
All  the  rare  season's  peaceful  ecstasy. 

Hints  of  pure  jovs  of  ours  forever  fled, 

Joys  past,  indeea,  and  yet  they  are  not  dead ! 


Far  from  the  motley  throng  of  sordid  men. 
From  fashion  far,  mean  strife,  and  frenzied  gain, 

In  those  dear  days  through  many  a  mountain  glen. 
By  mountain  streams,  and  fields  of  rippling  grain, 
We  roamed,  untouched  by  passion's  feverish  pain, 

But  quaffing  friendship's  quiet  draughts  instead — 

Its  waters  calm,  whose  sweetness  is  not  dead! 


Above  that  nook  of  fond  remembrance  stands 
A  dove-eyed  Faith  that  falters  not,  nor  sleeps; 

No  flowers  of  Lethe  droop  in  her  white  hands, — 
And  if  the  watch  that  steadfast  angel  keeps 
Be  pensive,  and  some  transient  tears  she  weeps, 

They  are  but  tears  a  soft  regret  may  shed 

O'er  twilight  joys  which  fade,  but  are  not  dead! 

Not  dead !  not  dead !  but  glorified  and  fair. 

Like  yonder  marvelous  cToudland  floating  far 
Between  the  quivering  sunset's  amber  air. 
And  the  mild  luster  of  eve's  earliest  star, — 
Oh  !  such,  so  pure,  so  bright  these  memories  are. 
Earth's   warmlh,    and    Heaven's    serene    around 

them  spread — 
They  pass,  they   wane,  but,  sweet,  they  are  not 
dead! 

A  Life-Lresson. 

Spirit  of  God !  our  sullied  wings 

Soar  not  to  heights  where  Thou  dost  dwell; 
We  grope  among  life's  meaner  things. 

And  grovel  in  its  mimic  hell. 

Our  coward  souls,  ^^^th  spears  in  rest, 
Halt  on  the  edge  of  life's  hot  fields. 

Where  Faith,  by  Fear's  battalions  pressed, 
The  contest  uncontested  yields. 

With  bated  breath  we  weakly  stand. 
Scared  by  tlie  rush  of  Action's  tide. 

Unmindful  of  the  halcyon  land 
That  stretches  on  the  other  side. 

We  sit  at  Passion's  ample  feast, 
And  Lust's  Circean  goblets  drain. 

Where  Folly  waits,  with  song  and  jest, 
And  tempts  us  to  her  mad  refrain. 


Delvine  in  Traffic's  sunless  mine, 
We  barter  souls  for  Fortune's  dross, 

God's  lasting  stores  of  good  resign, 
Unheeding  our  eternal  loss. 

We  trust  our  all  in  Friendship's  grasp. 
And  look  for  added  stores  of  buss ; 

And  lo !  the  poison  of  the  asp 

Concealed  within  Love's  honeyed  kiss  1 

Sin  sets  her  snares  for  trustful  feet, 

And  lures  with  Pleasure's  gilded  spoils ; 

Then,  when  her  triumph  is  complete. 

Spurns  the  poor  fool  who  dared  her  toils. 

Ambition's  chalice  greets  our  lip. 
Red  with  the  beaded  wine  of^Fame, 

And  we  from  seeming  nectar  sip 
The  maddening  gall  of  Guilt  and  Shame. 

Our  stock-marts  lift  their  giddy  fronts 
High  over  Mammon's  rush  and  rout. 

And,  if  the  Christ  would  enter  once. 
We  bar  the  unwelcome  stranger  out. 

For  greed  of  gain,  and  Folly's  gaud, 
We  forfeit  manhood's  fairest  dower; 

And  on  our  brothers'  necks  is  trod 
Our  ruthless  way  to  place  and  power. 

We  feed  content  on  husks  of  Sin, 
Or  kiss  the  gilded  chains  of  Vice, 

And  vainly  think  by  fraud  to  win 
The  road  direct  to  Paradise. 

O  fleshless  bait !     O  damning  cheat  I 
O  Upas  shade!     O  syren  voice! 

We  curse  ye  all,  and  still  our  feet 
Perversely  make  your  paths  their  choice! 

Great  God !  when  come  the  golden  years 
So  long  foretold — delayed  so  longr 

When,  tlirough  Life's  harvest-rain  of  tears. 
Shall  sighing  blossom  into  song? 

WTien  shall  this  waste  and  ruin  cease — 
This  death-blight  on  our  manhood's  life — 

And  the  clear  sunlip;ht  of  Thy  peace 

Break  through  this  cloudy  pall  of  Strife? 

Thy  hands,  outstretched  to  lift  us  up, 
Our  earthward  eyes  refuse  to  see; 

We  spurn  lliy  mercy's  proffered  cup 
To  drink  the  dregs  of^ misery! 

Thy  "  still,  small  voice  "  in  vain  appeals 
Where  human  babblers  prate  and  rave, 

Though  Reason's  night-shade  but  reveals 
The  bowered  entrance  to  her  grave. 

O  matchless  Might !  with  strength  endow 
Our  puny  hands  to  dare  and  do. 

And  in  life's  battle  triumph  Thou, 
Whether  by  many  or  by  few! 

Let  Thy  blest  Spirit,  as  of  old. 

Breathe  down  the  billowy  wrath  of  man ! 
And  in  our  chastened  lives  unfold 

The  workings  of  Thy  wondrous  plan ! 

So,  on  these  mingled  tides  of  death 
Thy  Love's  supremest  beams  shall  sV^Mafc^ 

And  all  above,  aioxxxvd,  >aerv^«J\v, 

Pay  ngYaixA  \vomBJg&  ^X  t\x^  ^rvx^fc* 


So,  [hroDgh  the  age  foretold  so  long 
Ely  poet's  Up  ana  prophet's  pen, 

Kieht  shall  hold  scepter  over  Wrong, 
And  '" ■-■- 


TlM  Soul  of  the  SunBower. 

The  warm  sun  kissed  the  earth 
To  consecrate  thy  birth, 
And  from  hi«  close  embrace 
Thy  radiant  face 
Sprang  into  sight, 
A  blossoming  delight. 


Through  the  lon§  samme 

Thy  lover's  burning  rays 

Shone  hot  upon  thy  heari. 

Thy  life  was  part 

Of  his  desire, 

Thou  passion-flower  of  fire! 

And,  turning  toward  his  love. 

Lifting  thy  head  above 

The  earth  that  nurtured  thee, 

Thy  majesty 

And  stately  mien 

Proclaims  thee  sun-crowned  queen. 

On  earth,  thy  gorgeous  bloom 

Bears  record  of  thy  lomb. 

And  to  transcendent  light 

Thy  soul  takes  flight 

Till  thon  art  one, 

O  sunflower,  with  the  sun! 

Saka  Jewett. 

tmvocable. 

I    DID    not   know   that    thou    couldst    grow   still 

With  every  passing  hour. 

I    did   not    dream   that    thou    couldst    draw   still 

Consume,  absorb,  devour. 

Till  life  without  thee  is  a  barren  thing, — 

A  fig-tree  cursed,  and  done  with  blossoming. 

I  thoaghl  that  slimmer  of  idyllic  pleasure, 

I  said,  the  vintage  grapes  that  give  sach  measure 


ainging  to 
Sends  ihroi 


But  oh,  these  days  of  more  than  tropic  beauty. 

These  sweet  and  bitter  days. 

When  passion  drags  the  loosened  chain  of  duty, 

And  even'  sense  betrays, 

When,  all  the  outposts  stormed,  enforced  retreat 

Is  victory  more  cruel  than  defeat 

These   days  when   all    the  starved   and   orphaned 


Rested,  and  sadsfied, 

When  asking  lips,  and  eyes,  and   hands  confess 

The  living  love,  and  the  lost  loneliness. 

These  days  where  sin  is  not,  nor  selfish  feeling, 
But  two  tools  made  as  one 
See,  in  the  lighl  of  this  strange  self-revealing. 
Their  birthright  sold  and  gone^^ 


Dearest,  the  wasted 
Give,  then,  as  speni 
What  if  the  oil  con 
Wedie  that  we  mi 
1  jvin^  or  dead,  in 
The  indivisibility  of 


The  t 

Of  one  like  noble 
A  knightly  figure 
For  Truth,  all-stem 
What  visions  glow 
His  thonght,  as  i 
On    shimmering 

What    hopes,    wha 

He  breathes  ag^n 
Of  Eastern  skies. 

Whose    stars,   that 
palm. 
Burn  o'er  un&lhc 

And  through  it  all, 

There  shines  for  hr 


Four  mounds  ■ 
Where  summer 
Its  Urgess  thro 
From  cypress  c 
The  sweel-briei 
Where  happy-h' 
From  rude  a^^ 
That  lies  upon 
An  hundred  thi 
From  out  a  fuU 
As  if  their  rapt 
Refrain  from  oi 
The  light,  the  i 
Preclude  the  gl 
As — calm  and  s 
Awaits  the  resc 
And  joyous  life 
Where  they  hai 

Can  love  from  i 
Whose  fibers  w 
Are  yon  bright 
'Neath  glory  of 
Than  wlwn  the 
AU  glistening  « 
Do  they — intiai 
Forget  their  mi 
Though  years  a 
Since  they  have 


Their 


mmg  fi 


(And  stretch  B 
Their  garments 
Their  lender  ao 
So  close  they  si 
The  lonely  way 
Like  afterglow  1 
That  flushes  all 
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At  the  Foot  of  Pamaasus. 

There  was  a  shepherdess  who  fed  her  flocks 
At  foot  of  Moant  Parnassus.     Dawn  by  dawn 
She  saw  new  glory  burn  upon  the  rocks, 
And   sipped   their   honey'd   springs,  and   felt   up- 
drawn, 
And  filled  with  music,  as  a  star  with  fire; 
Till,  from  the  foregone  tuneful  company, 
She  caught  a  far-off  murmur,  "  Come,  come  higher. 
For  thou  art  of  us:  here  thy  place  shall  be." 

And  she  made  answer,  thoujg;h  her  heart  gave  heed, 

"One  day,  one  day,  it  shall  be  even  so. 

But  now,  what  hand   my  wandering  lambs  would 

lead 
Among  the  pasture-lands  that  lie  so  low  ?  " 
Her  rustic  pipe  she  touched  at  even-tide — 
Sweet,  sweet  its  wildness  to  her  ear  had  grown — 
But  when  the  dewy  leas  grew  dark,  she  sighed : 
"  Peace,  peace,  my  heart !    the   Muses   know  their 


«¥> 


own. 


I 


Sometimes  the  voice  waxed  louder  :  "  Come  away  ! 
Inhabit  now  the  country  of  thy  dream.*' 
"  But  I  was  set  to  do  this  task."     One  day. 
Following  her  feet  along  the  lonely  stream,  | 

Death  came  by  stealth  and  kissed  the  pallid  cheek.      \ 
Far,  far,  and  dim  the  heights  of  glory  grew — 
"  At  least,  at  least,"  the  cold  lips  strove  to  speak, 
"  I  did  the  thing  that  I  was  set  to  do." 

Emily  S.  Oakey. 

A  Lrcgend  of  St.  Peter. 

Saintly  but  sinful,  bold  but  weak  as  erst. 

Old  Simon  Peter  scarce  through  grace  repressed 
Under  white  hairs  the  impetuous  heart  that  first 

The  Christ  confessed. 

Fisher  of  men,  though  faith  had  oft  grown  weak. 

Toiling  all  night  and  toiling  yet  in  vain. 
Still  at  the  dawn  he  heard  the  Master  speak, 

"  Let  down  again !  ^* 

And  then  the  draueht  of  souls  his  strength  renewed. 

Up  sprang  the  mint  heart  for  a  space  that  slept — 

His  Lord  betrayed,  denied,  once  more  he  viewed — 

And  Peter  wept. 

Hotter  the  powers  of  Hell  their  furnace  made. 

For  persecution  lit  its  fires  in  Rome; 
And    creeping   near,    its    tongues    of   threatening 
played 

Around  his  home. 

He  shrank  (what  human  heart  has  not  its  dread  ?) 
Forgot  the  faith  that  had  surnamed  him  Rock; 
Apostate  now,  the  Christian  leader  fled 

And  left  his  flock. 

Beyond  the  gates,  adown  the  dusty  road. 

The  old  man  sped,  while  fear  his  steps  outran; 
When  lo !  atoward  the  city  walls  there  trode 

A  wounded  man. 

Why  did  that  old  head  bow  its  snowy  crown  ? 
'Twas    but    a    man.     Yet    see    his    nail-pierced 
hands — 
His  riven  side!     The  Apostle  knelt  him  down 

In  the  hot  sands. 


"  Depart  from  me,"  again  arose  the  cry. 

As  in  the  fisher's  boat  on  Galilee; 
"Thou  knowest  that  a  sinful  man  am  I, 

And  death  I  flee. 

"  But  Thou,  O  Son  of  God,  where  goest  Thou  ?  " 

Tender  and  low  there  came  the  sad  reply, 
"  To  Rome,  upon  the  cross  of  wood  to  bow. 

For  thee  to  die !  " 

His  Lord  had  vanished,  and,  a  Rock  once  more, 
Old  Simon  rose  and  hastened  back  to  Rome ; 
From  a  red  cross  that  night  the  angels  bore 

A  martyr  home. 

Weary  and  faint  of  heart,  O  brother  mine, 

I  take  fresh  courage  from  thy  fitful  strife; 
And  gleams  of  victory  through  the  shadows  shine 

Upon  my  life. 

I've   shunned  the  cross ;    I've   turned  my  coward 
face 
From  the  rough  road  of  duty;  but,  O  God, 
Thou'lt  teach  my  feet  the  pathway  to  retrace 

St.  Peter  trod. 

John  Flavel  Mines. 


The  End. 

Yes,  yon  have  gone!  and  I  have  let  you  go! 
Without  one  word  to  stay  you.     None  can  tell 
The  bitterness,  the  blackness  of  the  woe. 
That  filled  my  heart,  love,  when  you  said  farewell. 

I  could  not  keep  you,  dear,  for  other  ties. 

More    strong  than   mine,  have  bound    you  close 

and  fast. 
I  may  not  claim  the  love-light  of  your  eyes. 
Nor  feel  your  presence  near,  for  all  is  past 

I  must  not  be  a  dog  about  your  feet, 
To  drag  you  back,  when  you  would  onward  press. 
But,  O  my  love !  it  would  have  been  so  sweet 
To  share  with  you  life's  woes  or  happiness! 

Forgive  me,  dear,  the  seeming  cruel  wrong; 
Though  you  have  gone,  I  cannot  bear  your  frown : 
I  stood  alone !  the  barriers  were  so  strong, 
And  one  weak  woman  could  not  beat  them  down* 

Yes,  all  is  over!  nothing  will  remain 
But  saddest  longing  ana  a  vain  regret 
I  loved  you  so!  and  bitter  is  the  pain. 
Because,  Uiough  all  is  lost,  I  love  you  yet! 

M. 

A  Thought. 

Here  are  bitter,  bitter  tears ;  here  are  weariness 

and  pain : 
This  is  life!     Who  that  hath  known  it  e'er  could 

wish  it  back  again  ? 
In  that  silent,  twilight  land  ;   in  that  land  so  fiu-, 

yet  near, — 
That  is  death !     Who  that  hath  known  it  may  not 

hunger  to  be  here! 

LUCRiCE. 
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Steps  in  the  kight  Direction. 

In  an  article  published  a  year  ago,  or  more,  upon 
the  importance  of  political  education,  we  said : 

"  There  is  no  good  reason  why  Yale  and  Harvard, 
or  any  other  college,  for  that  matter,  should  not  have 
a  department  of  politics,  which  should  give  a  solid 
three  years'  course  of  study.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  man  should  not  go  before  a  high  examining 
board  at  Washington,  from  such  a  school  as  this, 
and  win  his  certificate  of  fitness  for  public  office. 
There  are  a  thousand  good  reasons  why  such  a  man 
should  receive  the  suffrages  of  the  people  for  any 
office  which  they  wish  to  nil." 

Well,  that  which  we  presented  as  a  desideratum 
is  already  furnished  by  two  important  institutions, 
viz.,  by  Columbia  College  and  by  the  University  of 
Michigan.     The  former,  more  than  a  year  ago,  fur- 
nished such  a  course  of  study,  in  a  "  School  of  Politi- 
cal  Science,"   and  the  latter  now   announces   the 
establishment  of  such  a  school.     We  heartily  con- 
gratulate these  institutions  on  their  far-sighted  enter- 
prise, intimately  related,  as  it  is,  to  political  reform 
and  the  future  statesmanship  of  the  country.     It  has 
not  come  too  soon,  and  it  has  come  in  good  time. 
Through   the  operations  of  the  political   machine, 
the  qualifications  of  our  legislators  and  diplomats 
were  probably  never  lower  than  at  the  present  time. 
Let  us  imagine  what  Congress  would  be,  with  every 
member  a  graduate  of  the  three  years*  course  of 
political  education  which   Columbia  gives  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  proposes.     Suppose   every 
member    had    systematically   studied    international 
law,  political  economy,  the  history  of  diplomacy, 
constitutional  and  administrative  law,  political  and 
constitutional  history,  social  science,  political  ethics, 
sanitary  science,  finance  and  statistics,  or,  in  other 
words,  had  gone  through  the  curriculum  of  one  of 
these  schools  of  political  science.     The  supposition 
presents  to  the  mind  such  a  Congress  as  this  country 
never   possessed  during  its    entire    history.     Our 
Congresses  and  legislatures  arc  made  up  very  largely 
of  men  who  know  little  oO  any  of  these  subjects — 
men  without  political  education,  and  even  without 
political   intelligence,   further    than    they  have   ac- 
quired it  in  their  current  newspaper  reading.     Our 
public  agents  abroad,  mainly  put  in  office  by  the 
machine,  have  been,  in  almost  numberless  instances, 
a  disgrace  to  the  country,  knowing  literally  noth- 
ing of  good  society,  nothing  of  the  languages  of 
the  governments  to  which  they  have  been  accredited, 
nothing  of  diplomatic  history,  and  nothing  whatever 
of  the  forms  and  details  of  diplomatic  business.    The 
crudities  of  legislation  and  the  blunders  in  finance 
and  in  all  matters  of  political  economy  are  notorious 
in  the  history  of  our  law-making  bodies.     We  have 
had  a  world  of  bad  legislation,  and  that  legislation 
has  fitly  measured  the  legislative  ignorance. 

Now,  scattered  up  and  down  the  land,  there  are 
a  great  many  young  men  witl\  political  ambitions. 


Many  of  these  are  in  the  legal  profession,  or  are 
studying,  or  are  about  to  begin  the  study  of,  the 
law.     Others  are  tradesmen,  but  men  who  have  a 
desire  to  mingle  in  politics,  and  in  the  management 
of  the  government  of  cities,  or  states,  or  the  nation. 
There  are  others  still — young  men  of  fortune — who 
do  not  care  to  enter  upon  business,  but  who  have  a 
taste  for  politics.     What  better  can  any  one  of  these 
young  men  do  than  to  enter  this  new  department  of 
Columbia  and  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  thor- 
oughly prepare  himself  for  pK)litica]  life?     Such  a 
preparation  would  be   not   only  a  preparation  for 
political  life :  it  would  be  a  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship.    It  would  make  every  graduate  an  important 
and  influential  man  in  whatever  community  he  might 
find  himself  placed.     These  institutions  announce 
that  all  students  who  are  graduated  by  their  schools 
of  Political  Science  will  be  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

We  say  that  these  schools  have  not  come  too 
soon,  and  that  they  have  come  in  good  time.  A 
good  many  things  have  hap]>ened  lately,  that  give 
special  significance  to  this  movement  in  the  interest 
of  political  education.  The  po^^-er  of  the  party  ma- 
chine has  received  a  most  damaging  blow  in  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Conkling  at  Albany.  He,  more  than 
any  other  man  in  America,  represented  the  political 
machine.  In  his  hands  it  had  become  the  instru- 
ment for  cheating  the  people  of  their  power,  for  in- 
troducing partisans  into  place,  for  making  all  office 
the  reward  of  party  service,  for  shaping  executive 
appointments,  and  for  controlling  the  action  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Conkling  under- 
took to  control  the  President,  and  failed ;  undertook 
to  control  the  United  States  Senate,  and  failed; 
undertook  to  control  the  State  legislature,  and  failed ; 
and  with  him  fell  the  power  of  the  machine  in  New 
York  State.  The  fall  of  Conkling  is  practically  the 
fall  of  the  stronghold  of  the  power  of  the  machine. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  United  States  Senator  will 
ever  resign  again  because  he  cannot  control  an  ex- 
ecutive appointment  There  is,  at  least,  no  question 
that  the  cause  of  civil  servtce  reform  has  received  a 
great  impetus  in  the  fall  of  Conkling- s  power. 
Wliat  the  state  has  gained — ^what  the  country  has 
gained — in  the  cause  of  political  morality  and  reform, 
is  worth  all  it  has  cost.  We  arc  thankful  that  every- 
thing happened  as  it  did.  The  result  compensates 
for  all  losses  and  all  expenses. 

Then  again,  if  we  may  bclie\'e  the  reports,  the 
present  administration  has  been  thoroughly  con- 
verted to  civil  service  reform.  It  has  been  worn  out 
and  disg^usted  by  the  applications  for  office,  and  has 
had  a  new  insight  into  the  evils  of  the  old  system. 
There  is  no  question  that  men  in  high  places  and 
low  are  stirred  in  this  matter  as  they  have  ne%-er 
been  stirred  before.  Mr.  Dawes  writes  a  letter  to 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  assuring  them  of  the 
readiness  of  all  their  representatives  in  Congress  to 
agree  to  recommend  no  more  candidates  for  office 
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until  the  executive  asks  their  advice,  provided  the 
influential  people  of  the  State  will  stop  asking  them 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Dawes's  logic  is  not  good.  If  there 
were  any  other  way  provided  for  introducing  men 
to  office,  this  one  would  not  be  resorted  to.  Let 
legislation  of  the  right  sort  be  had,  and  that  would 
end  all  the  trouble  of  Mr.  Dawes  and  his  associates 
with  petitions  for  influence  in  getting  office.  But 
Mr.  Dawes's  letter  indicates  what  is  passing  in 
men's  minds.  So  we  greet  the  movement  at  New 
York  and  Ann  Arbor  as  a  good  step  taken  at  the 
right  time,  and  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  it  be 
not  attended  with  signal  success. 


Literary   Eccentricity. 

If  the  foreign  visitor  at  Brussels  should  omit  a 
journey  to  the  Wiertz  Gallery  of  paintings,  he 
would  miss  the  greatest  curiosity  of  that  interesting 
dty.  It  is  a  collection  of  pictures  by  a  local  artist, 
whose  work  was  so  eccentric  and  characteristic  that 
the  dty  has  given  it  a  permanent  home,  and  classed 
it  among  its  notabilities.  These  paintings  do  not 
lack  skill  in  their  treatment:  on  the  contrary, 
some  of  them  are  rare  pieces  of  work  in  their  way. 
But  their  way  is  so  eccentric  that  no  sane  painter 
would  desire  the  reputation  of  painting  them.  Their 
subjects  are  oddly  chosen.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  represent  things  not  worth  representing,  and 
tricks  of  handling  are  resorted  to  which  are  considered 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  good,  self-respecting  artist 
Nobody  imitates  this  remarkable  work,  and  most 
people  regard  it  as  the  product  of  a  badly  balanced 
imagination, — all  of  which  goes  to  show  that,  in  art, 
there  are  certain  recognized  canons  of  taste  and 
rules  of  treatment  to  which  the  general  and  normal 
artist-mind  is  loyal— canons  which  are  either  ig- 
nored or  contemned  by  the  work  in  the  Wiertz 
Gallery. 

Wagner,  the  musidan,  has,  by  sheer  force  of  tal- 
ent and  will,  compelled  the  world  to  give  him 
audience,  yet,  from  the  learned  in  musical  matters 
he  has  met  a  strong  and  persistent  protest  at 
every  step  of  his  progress.  His  theories  have  been 
at  war  with  the  prevalent  theories  of  musical  art, 
and  he  is  likely  to  leave  behind  him,  not  a  school 
to  propagate  his  theories  and  his  style,  but  only 
his  own  work,  some  of  which  will  doubtless  live, 
but  most  of  which  will  be  regarded  simply  as  the 
product  of  fruitless  industry  and  misdirected  power. 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Handel,  Mendels- 
sohn, and  the  better  masters  of  opera  will  be  con- 
tinuous in  their  influence  and  control,  and  Wagner 
will  subside  into  the  uninfluential  reputation  of  an 
eccentric.  In  the  course  of  centuries,  certain  ideas 
of  music  become  established — certain  prindples, 
rules,  powers,  and  limitations.  Where  a  composer 
ignores  or  endeavors  to  supplant  these,  he  is  at  once 
regarded  with  suspidon  and  met  with  opposition. 
Orthodoxy  in  art  is  as  conservative  as  orthodoxy  in 
religion  and  politics. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  talk,  first  and  last, 
concerning  an  American  order  of  architecture,  but 
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the  order  does  not  appear,  and,  if  it  should  do  so,  it 
would  be  met  by  a  burst  of  ridicule  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  Why  ?  Simply  be- 
cause all  men  who  have  systematically  learned 
architecture  know  that,  in  classical  and  mediaeval 
times,  every  strong  and  graceful  form  possible  in 
building  was  embodied  in  an  order,  and  that  all 
future  architecture  must  draw  upon  these  orders 
for  any  new  combination.  We  have  a  good  many 
attempts  at  originality,  but  not  a  pillar,  nor  an  arch, 
nor  an  architrave,  nor  a  capital,  nor  a  frieze,  can 
appear,  that  a  skilled  architect  will  not  at  once  refer 
to  its  origin  in  one  of  the  recognized  orders.  So, 
when  men  get  outside  of  these  orders  or  undertake 
an  incongruous  mixture  of  them,  their  work  is  rec- 
ognized as  eccentric,  and  eccentridty  is  ugliness. 

So  much  as  illustrations  of  what  we  desire  to  say 
about  eccentridty  in  English  literature.  There  are 
canons  of  taste  in  literature,  as  it  concerns  structure 
and  style,  and  when  men  step  outside  of  these  they 
oflend.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  there  is  some- 
where in  English  literature  a  model  which  all 
writers  are  to  copy — that  there  is  no  room  for  indi- 
viduality of  expression ;  but  that  there  are  limitations, 
within  which  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  work,  but 
still  limitations,  outside  of  which  no  one  can  go  with- 
out convicting  himself  of  eccentricity  and  bad  taste. 
So  those  who  have  called  for  an  American  literature, 
supposing  that,  somehow,  it  must  have  a  character- 
istic and  original  form  in  order  to  be  American, 
have  called  for  that  which  can  never  be.  The  Eng- 
lishman and  the  American,  using  the  same  lan- 
guage, are  bound  by  the  same  laws  of  sound  taste, 
and  one  can  transgress  them  no  more  than  the 
other.  Mr.  Stedman,  in  one  of  his  recent  articles 
in  this  magazine  on  "  Poetry  in  America,"  quotes* 
and  approves  the  statement  of  Mr.  Richard  Grant 
White  that  it  is  the  spirit,  not  the  letter,  which  must 
characterize  poetry  as  distinctively  American.  Both 
these  men  are  right.  There  can  be  no  distinctively 
American  English  that  is  not  bad  English.  That 
which  must  characterize  American  literary  art  must 
belong,  not  to  forms,  but  to  vitalities.  It  is  the 
life  in  the  forms  that  must  characterize  them  as 
American,  if  anything  shall  do  that 

England  has  given  us  a  notable  instance  of  a  man 
who  undertook  to  escape  from  the  idiomatic  bond- 
age of  the  English  tongue.  He  was  a  Germanized 
Englishman,  and  nothing  but  his  transcendent  talent 
saved  him  from  the  reputation  of  a  mountebank. 
If  any  man  less  than  Carlyle  had  written  in  his  tur- 
gid, involved,  and  bombastic  style,  he  would  have 
met  nothing  but  ridicule.  His  imitators  and  follow- 
ers have  met  nothing  else,  but  these  are  few  and  fiur 
between,  and  Carlyle's  works,  or  many  of  them, 
will  stand  in  all  the  future  as  warnings  rather  than 
as  examples,  so  far  as  their  style  is  concerned.  He 
stepped  outside  of  the  limitations  of  good  taste. 
He  trampled  upon  the  idiomatic  usages  of  his 
mother-tongue.  He  was  a  lawless,  elephantine  blun- 
derer, whose  example  would  do  much  damage  if  it 
could  or  should  be  followed.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  Americans  would  achieve  if  they  should  ft.d»^\. 
the    theory   that  atv  AxBAiSicaitL  \k\3ei«X«x^  N&  N»  "^^sfc 
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V  formin  which  t( 


created  bjrinTendngsome 
the  English  language. 

Onr  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  aie  > 
little  unreasonable  in  eipecting  from  us  a  literature 
cast  into  some  new  form.  They  threw  up  their 
hats  when  Walt  Whitman  appeared,  but  Walt  Whit- 
man is  a  more  egregious  blunderer  than  Carlyle  was, 
with  a  smaller  supply  of  brains.  We  bdievc  we  ap- 
ptedale  all  the  Tilalilies  of  Walt  Whitman's  literary' 
performances,  but  his  productions,  in  thdr  forms, 
arc  simply  abominable.  They  are  literary  eccen- 
tricities. He  «ill  A6  less  damage  than  Carlyle  has 
done,  because  he  has  no  followers  or  imitators. 
No  self-respectfhl  hlUralcur  would  risk  his  repu- 
tation by  seriously  issuing  a  poem  after  Whitman's 
manner.     Even  those  who  praise  him  and  his  bar- 


barisms wonid  SCOT 
production  whatever 
The  English  and 
to  ran  together  and 
The  two  nations  a 
each  other.  They  i 
goage,  and  each  reac 
Difierent  institution 
circumstances,  will  e 
ferenl  spirit,  and  in 
characleriiing  flavra 
must  bow  to  the  S 
shun  all  those  eccei 
biyle  which  oppose 
confuse  and  sophist 
tongue. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Tba  Book  of  Mormon 


To  THE  Editor  o 


Month  LV, 


SiK  :  In  the  number  of  this  magaiinc  for  August, 
lS8o,  appeared  an  article  by  myself  entitled  "  The 
Book  of  Mormon."  That  article  contained  a  state- 
ment, together  with  evidence  substantialing  it  in 
part,  by  Mrs.  McKinslry,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Spaolding,  Ihal  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  de- 
rived from  a  novel  called  "  The  Manuscript  Fonnd," 
written  by  her  lather  in  itiil,  and  that  the  manuscript 
of  this  novel  was  in  1834  delivered  to  one  D.  P. 
Hurlburt. 

When  the  article  appeared,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
other  proof  that  (his  manuscript  was  delivered  to 
Hurlburt  Believing  it  to  be  important  to  follow  up 
this  clue,  I  recently  visited  Hurlburt  at  his  home  near 
Cibsonburg,  Sandusky  County,  Ohio,  in  company 
with  Oscat  Kellogg,  Esq.,  a  well-known  lawyer  of 
that  vicinity.  As  the  result  of  this  visit,  I  have 
received  the  following  sv 


Massachusetts,  where  I  found  Mi 
widow  of  the  Kev.  Solomon  Spaulding,  late  of  Con- 
neant,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio.  Of  her  I  obtained  a 
manuscript,  supposing  it  to  be  the  manuscript  of  the 
romance  written  by  the  said  Solomon  Spaulding, 
called  the  '  Manuscript  Found,'  which  was  reported 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  '  Book  of  Mormon.'  I 
did  not  examine  the  manuscript  until  I  gol  home, 
when  upon  enamination  I  found  it  lo  contain  noth- 
ing of  the  kind,  but  being  a  manuscript  upon  an 
entirely  different  subject.  This  manuscript  I  left 
with  E.  D.  Howe,  of  Painesville,  Geauga  County, 
Ohio,  now  Lake  County,  Ohio,  with  Ihe  understand- 
ing that  when  he  had  examined  it,  he  should  return 
■ '  ip« 


"(Signed^  D.  T.  Uuxi-wKt. 


In  this  statement 
that  he  procured  thu 
at  Munson,  Massac] 
her  statement,  says 
to  Jerome  Clark,  at 
York,  and  this  is  u 
Hurlburt  admitted 
Kellogg,  in  the  con 
house  in  Gibaonbur] 
George  Clark,  a  son 
Clark,  and  his  wife. 

In  a  former  slate 
original  of  which  is  1 
19th,  iSSo,  he  says  : 
the  document  I  ret 
Spaolding's '  Mannsi 

In  the  conversati 
house,  and  before  h 
"just  peeped  into 
names  Mormon,  Mi 

The  original  "  M 
encc  at  Onondaga  A 
York,  in  181S,  as  ^ 
never  before  publisi 
ing  at  Syracuse,  Nc 

"In  (he  year  1S18, 
Valley  Academy,  an 
iam  H.  Sabine,  Esq 
Mr-  Sabine's  sister, 
the  family  talk  of  1 
which  her  husband 
written  somewhere  i 
manuscript,  but  iU 
tioned,  and  the  pec 
afterward,  when  the 
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semblance  between  it  and  Mrs.  Spaulding's  account 
of  the  *  Manuscript  Found.'  I  remember,  also,  to 
have  heard  Mr.  Sabine  talk  of  the  romance,  and 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Spauldin^  said  it  had  been  written 
in  the  leisure  hours  of  an  mvalid,  who  read  it  to  his 
neighbors  for  their  amusement.  Mrs.  Spaulding 
beheved  that  Sidney  Rigdon  had  copied  the  manu- 
script while  it  was  in  Patterson's  printing-ofhce  in 
Pittsburgh.  She  spoke  of  it  with  regret.  I  never 
saw  her  after  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Davison,  at 
Hartwick. 


« 


(Signed)  Ann  Treadwell  Redfield.'* 


The  original  "  Manuscript  Found  "  was  in  exist- 
ence at  Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  in  183 1,  as  appears  by 
the  following  letters,  never  before  published,  of 
George  Clark,  the  son  of  the  Jerome  Clark  above 
referred  to : 

"  Sonoma,  Cal.,  Dec.  30th,  1880. 
*•  Mrs.  Ellen  E.  Dickinson. 

"  Dear  Madam  :  I  remember  that  Mrs.  Davison 
spent  a  winter  in  my  father's  house  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  and  left  there  to  go  to  Munson,  Massa- 
chusetts. A  year  or  two  later  she  wrote  to  my 
father  to  sell  tier  effects,  bureau,  feather-bed,  linen, 
etc.,  and  remit  the  proceeds  to  her,  which  he  did. 
The  old  trunk  still  remained  in  the  garret  when  I 
sold  the  farm,  in  1864,  and  was  given  away,  to  whom 
I  know  not.  It  was  worthless  and  empty.  My  wife 
remembers  that  Mrs.  Davison  gave  her  a  manu- 
script to  read  durine  her  stay  wiUi  us,  and  that  she 
read  a  part  of  it  and  returned  it  to  Mrs.  Davison, 
who  told  her  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Spaulding  as  a 
pastime  to  while  away  the  days  of  sickness. 
"  Respectfully  yours, 

"  George  Clark." 

Letter  No.  2. 

"  Sonoma,  Cal.,  Jan.  24th,  1881. 
«*  Mrs.  E.  E.  Dickinson. 

"  Dear  Madam  :  My  wife  does  not  remember 
the  words  *  Mormon,  Maroni,'  etc.,  nor  anything 
else  of  the  contents  of  the  Spaulding  manuscript  in 
question.  She  remembers  perfectly  that  it  looked 
soiled  and  worn  on  the  outside.  She  thought  it  dry 
reading,  and,  after  reading  a  few  pages,  laid  it 
aside.  She  remembers  perfectly,  too,  what  Mrs. 
Davison  said  about  it  as  being  the  origin  of  the 
Mormon  Bible,  and  she  thought  it  would  die  out  in 
a  few  years.  It  was  in  18^1  Mrs.  Davison  left  our 
house  for  Munson,  Massachusetts. 

"  Gkorc.e  Clark." 

(My  interview  with  Hurlburt  is  too  long  to  be 
inserted  here.  The  gist  of  it  is  that  he  admitted 
before  Mr.  Kellogg  and  myself  that  he  obtained  a 
manuscript  at  Hartwick,  Otsego  County,  New  York, 
through  an  order  from  Mrs.  Davison,  in  1834,  which 
he  believes  was  written  by  Solomon  Spaulding,  that 
it  was  called  "  Manuscript  Found,"  etc.,  that  he 
peeped  into  it  and  saw  the  words  Mormon,  Maroni, 
Nephi,  I^menite,  etc.) 

What  is  the  fair  conclusion  from  these  new  facts  ? 
Is  it  not  that  Hurlburt  got  the  original  "  Manuscript 
Found"  in  1834  ?  It  has  probably  disappeared.  It 
was  obviously  of  value  to  the  Mormons.  They 
have  probably  had  it  in  their  control,  and  the  fate  of 
it  will  never  be  known. 

That  this  "  Manuscript  Found  "  was  the  basis  of 


the  **Book  of  Mormon"  still  further  appears  from 
the  following  statements,  never  before  published : 

"  Conneaut,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio, 
"  December  23d,  1880. 
"  I  have  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  Con- 
neaut, Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  sixty-six  years. 
During  all  that  period  I  nave  known  Hiram  Lake, 
whose  statement  [given  below],  dated  Dec.  23d, 
1880, 1  have  read.  This  statement  I  believe  to  be 
true.  I  was  acquainted  with  Henry  Lake,  Aaron 
Wright,  John  N.  Miller,  and  Nathan  Howard,  the 
persons  named  in  Hiram  Lake's  statement,  and 
about  1834-5,  the  time  of  the  excitement  concern- 
ing Mormonism,  I  heard  them  all  say  that  the 
Book  of  Mormon  was  undoubtedly  taken  from  a 
manuscript  written  by  Solomon  Spaulding,  which 
they  had  heard  Spaulding  read  in  1811  or  1812, 
called  the  'Manuscript  Found,  or  the  Lost  Tribes.* 

"  LoRiN  Gould.'* 

"  Conneaut,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio, 

"Dec.  23d,  1880. 
**  I  am  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  and  have  lived 
all  my  Ufe  in  Conneaut,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio. 
My  father,  Henry  Lake,  was  partner  with  Solomon 
Spaulding  in  181 1  and  '12,  in  a  forge  in  Conneaut 
(tnen  Salem).  About  1834,  when  I  was  about  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  I  remember  that  there  was  a 
great  excitement  concerning  Mormonism  in  Con- 
neaut. My  father  read  the  Book  of  Mormon,  or 
heard  it  read,  and  was  familiar  with  its  contents, 
and  he  told  me  it  was  unquestionably  derived  from 
a  manuscript  \%Titten  by  his  former  partner,  Solo- 
mon Spaulding,  called  *  Manuscript  Found,  or  the 
Lost  Tribes.'  I  believe  my  father,  about  this  time« 
made  an  affidavit  to  the  same  effect,  which  was  pub- 
lished. Since  1834,  I  have  conversed  with  Aaron 
Wright,  John  N.  Miller,  and  Nathan  Howard,  old 
residents  here,  now  deceased,  all  of  whom  lived 
here  in  18 11  and  '12,  and  who  had  heard  Spaulding's 
manuscript  read,  and  they  told  me  they  beheved 
the  Book  of  Mormon  was  derived  from  Spaulding's 
*  Manuscript  Found.'  Some  or  all  these  persons 
made  affidavits  to  this  effect,  which  were  published 
in  a  book  called  *  Mormonism  Unveiled,'  edited  by 
E.  D.  Howe,  of  Painesville,  Ohio. 

"  Hiram  Lake." 

These  two  gentlemen  are  highly  respected  resi- 
dents of  Conneaut,  where  the  writer  saw  them  in 
November  last.  E.  D.  Howe,  above  referred  to, 
in  conversation  with  me  at  Painesville,  Ohio  (the 
same  month),  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Book 
of  Mormon  was  derived  from  Spaulding's  manu- 
script, and  that  this  manuscript  was  of  too  much 
value  to  the  Mormons,  when  it  was  in  their  posses- 
sion, to  allow  it  to  escape  them.  The  theory  he 
advanced  was  that  Hurlburt  got  the  real  Spaulding 
manuscript,  but  what  disposition  he  made  of  it  has 
not  been  told,  and  that  the  one  given  by  Hurlburt 
to  him  was  something  else. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  on  my  trip  to 
Ohio,  I  called  on  General  Garfield  at  Mentor,  and 
conversed  with  him  on  this  subject.  I  found  that 
he  was  much  interested  in  Mormonism.  The  first 
Mormon  settlement  was  at  Mentor,  which  is  only 
three  miles  from  Kirtland,  where  the  first  Mormon 
temple  was  built,  a  structure  wKvcVv.  \s  ^>SWxv\.0«t« 
able  preset valioiv.  Pxcs\dcnX.O«cciv«\^  %  larca  ^"^^c^- 
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lor  was  purchased  fiom  a  Mormoa.  Mrs.  Garfield 
(old  me  tluLt  Iier  lather  studied  Latin  and  Greek  with 
Sidney  Rigdon  \  that  she  and  her  husband  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  RIgdon  preach.  She  also  said 
that  her  father  told  her  that  Rigdon,  in  his  youth, 
lived  in  that  neightxirhood,  and  made  mysterious 
jonrnejrs  lo  Pittsburgh.  From  my  conversation 
with  Genera]  and  Mrs.  Garfield,  I  galhered  that  they 
belie\'ed  that  Rigdon  was  the  prime  author  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  that  Joe  Smith  was  merely 
his  tool  in  that  mailer. 

From  a  statement  made  by  John  Spaulding.  the 
brother  of  Solomon  Spaulding,  printed  in  a  memo- 
rial or  genealogy  of  the  Spaulding  family,  1  have 
learned  that  he  (John  Spanlding)  believed  thai  Rig- 
don,  (hen  a  printer,  when  a  very  young  man,  was 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  "  Manuscript  Found,"' 
as  he  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  Conneaut,  and 
is  said  (o  have  been  familiar  «ilh  Mr.  Spaulding's 
writings,  and  that  he  secretly  followed  him  to  Pitts- 
burgh, worked  at  his  trade  with  Patterson,  and 
suggested  lo  his  employer  to  borrow  the  curioos 
romance  written  by  Mr.  Spaulding,  with  the  possi- 
ble idea  of  publishing  it.  Many  facts  seem  to  con- 
firm this  stale  ment. 

During  my  recent  visit  at  Conneaut,  the  locality 
of  Ihe  earth-moand  which  so  fired  Solomon  Spaul- 
ding's imagination  was  pointed  out  to  me,  as  welt 
as  the  site  of  his  foundry  and  dwelling-house.  Lost 
year  some  curioos  evidences  of  a  prehistoric  civiliza- 
tion, such  as  l>crsonal  ornaments,  cooking  utensils, 
fragments  of  pottery,  etc.,  were  found  near  the  old 
mound,  and  a  number  of  families  of  the  vicinity  pos- 
sess souvenirs  of  this  kind. 

Eluin  E.  Dickinson. 

"AdvertlilDg  PatsDt  Hsdlcinaa":    A  Reply. 
BlFFALO,  N.  V. 

To  THE  Editor  of  Scribner's  Monthlv. 

SIR:  The  discussion  of  the  business  of  advertis- 
ing patent  medicines,  in  the  June  number  of 
ScRlBNBR,  is  incomplete,  in  thai  no  account  is  taken 
of  Ihe  position  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  argument  is  mainly  based  on  Ihe  assumption 
that  Ihe  people  are  necessarily  the  judges,  both  of 
doctors  and  medicines, —  which,  it  seems  lo  me, 
is  not  tjae.  Thi.s  is  to  confound  patronage  with 
criticism.  This,  notwithstanding  the  disclaimer,  is 
advising  every  man  to  be  his  own  doctor  ;  and  to  be 
his  own  lawyer,  if  the  principle  is  extended.  But 
the  assumption  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  no  more  true  of 
medicine  than  of  any  other  art  or  science.  The 
value  of  a  judge's  opinion  is  measured  by  his  knowl- 
edge. The  merit  of  a  painting,  or  a  statue,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  canons  of  art,  as  applied  by  painters, 
SCO  Iplor  sand  connoisseurs.  But  that  the  meretricious 
in  art  may  acquire  a  certain  reputation  and  success 
with  Ihe  people,  we  knowand  deplore.  The  standing 
of  a  lawyer  is  fixed  at  Ihe  bar  by  his  brother  lawyers 
and  judges,  and  not  by  the  jury,  or  the  applauding 
auditory.  Broadly  stated,  the  people  do  not  judge 
between  Ihe  facts  ot  astronomy  and  Aemv^Xi-),  aT\4 
Ihe  myths  of  astronomy  and  a\c\»ero'(. 
Nor  is  it  true  thai  "  medwatic  is  al\  empitw^;'  v 
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**  Music  in  American  Public  Schools  ** :   A  Reply. 

London,  August  2,  1881. 
To  THE  Editor  of  Scribner's  Monthly. 

Sir  :  The  reference  to  a  remark  of  my  fether*s, 
made  by  Mr.  H.  £.  Holt  in  your  August  number, 
needs  a  word  of  explanation.  The  statement  is  cor- 
rect, but  the  inference  is  wrong.  My  father  often 
said  that,  if  music  had  been  taught  in  England  upon 
more  natural  principles,  the  success  of  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  system  would  have  been  smaller.  No  doubt, 
also,  as  Mr.  Holt  reports,  he  may  have  said  that 
had  Dr.  Lowell  Mason's  Pestalozzian  system  been 
at  hand,  he  would  not  himself  have  been  driven 
upon  the  course  of  inquiry  which  resulted  in  his 
promulgation  of  the  Tonic  Sol-£Bi  system.     But  my 


father  never  meant  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  con- 
sidered Dr.  Mason's  method  superior,  or  even  equal, 
to  the  Tonic  Sol-fa.  The  experience  of  our  best 
teachers  more  and  more  proves  the  need  of  our 
letter  notation  in  the  early  steps  of  the  pupil,  and 
its  invaluable  help  in  enlightening  musical  study. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  any  scare  about 
"  doing  away  with  the  old  notation  of  music"  Three- 
quarters  of  our  pupils  pass  on  to  that  notation ;  and^ 
after  twenty-five  years'  experience,  we  find  we  are 
making  more  readers  of  that  notation  than  all  other 
musical  systems  put  together. 

Yours  respectfully,       J.  Spencer  Curwen. 
(Associate    of   the   Royal   Academy  of    Music; 
President  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College.) 
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Books  00  the  Training  of  Children. 

Many  a  young  mother  finds  herself  the  guardian 
of  a  precious  little  life,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  best 
methods  of  caring  for  it.  What  does  she  do  ?  What 
would  she  do  if  she  wished  to  become  an  accom- 
plished artist  or  linguist  ?  Does  she  set  about  be- 
coming proficient  in  motherhood  as  she  would  in 
music,  or  in  French  ?  Does  she  not  rather  trust  to 
her  instincts  to  guide  her  in  the  matter,  looking  to 
relatives  or  firiends  for  advice  ? 

The  root  of  the  evil  is  to  be  found,  of  course,  in 
the  fact  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  previous 
life  of  the  mother  to  prepare  her  for  the  duties  that 
now  devolve  upon  her. 

**  Is  it  not  an  astonishing  fiict,"  says  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  his  "  Education :  Intellectual,  Moral, 
and  Physical,"  **  that  though  on  the  treatment  of 
offspring  depend  their  lives  or  deaths,  and  their 
moral  welfare  or  ruin,  yet  not  one  word  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  treatment  of  offspring  is  ever  given  to 
those  who  will  hereafter  be  parents?  Is  it  not 
monstrous  that  the  fate  of  a  new  generation  should 
be  left  to  the  chances  of  unreasoning  custom,  im- 
pulse, fancy — joined  with  the  suggestions  of  ignorant 
nurses  and  the  prejudiced  counsel  of  grandmothers  ? 
If^  before  studying  anatomy,  a  man  set  up  as  a 
surgical  operator,  we  should  wonder  at  his  audacity 
and  pity  his  patients.  But  that  parents  should  begin 
the  difficult  task  of  rearing  children  without  ever 
having  given  a  thought  to  the  principles — physical, 
moral,  or  intellectual — which  ought  to  guide  them, 
excites  neither  surprise  at  the  actors  nor  pity  for 
their  victims." 

There  must  be  somewhere  a  remedy  for  this  evil. 
Where  can  the  mother  go  for  help  in  her  difficulties? 
— ^for  hers  they  principally  are  at  the  beginning, 
though  fathers  have  much  more  responsibility,  even 
in  this  matter,  than  is  generally  assumed. 

Any  mother  who  will  enter  upon  her  duties  in 
this  spirit — the  same  spirit  with  which  she  would 
enter  upon  her  duties  as  a  stadent  of  ait,  or  philos- 


ophy, or  anything  of  the  kind,  will  be  amazed  to  find 
how  many  helps  there  are  for  her,  how  many  most 
excellent  works  there  are  on  this  subject  whose 
teachings  will  be  of  incalculable  assistance  to  her, 
if  properly  studied  and  properly  applied. 

Herbert  Spencer's  work  (from  which  I  have 
quoted),  "  Education  :  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Phys- 
ical,"'is  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  and  can  be  had  for  fifty  cents.  It  is 
a  book  that  should  be  owned  and  well  read  by 
every  father  and  mother  capable  of  understand- 
ing it,  and,  indeed,  by  every  one  who  has  the 
responsibility  of  the  training  of  children.  More 
detailed  works  on  the  subject  are  **  Physical  Train- 
ing of  Children,"  by  P.  H.  Chavasse,  a  well-known 
English  physician;  "The  Training  of  Children," 
by  James  C.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  of  Dansville,  N.  Y. ; 
"The  Mother's  Hygienic  Hand-book,"  by  R.  T. 
Trail,  M.  D.,  and  "  The  Management  of  Children 
in  Sickness  and  in  Health,"  by  A.  M.  Hale,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia.  Of  books  of  rather  a  different  order 
are  "  The  Child,"  by  M.  H.  Kriege,  published  by 
Steiger,  of  New  York,  and  "  Aids  to  Family  Govern- 
ment ;  or.  From  the  Cradle  to  the  School "  (Hol- 
brook  &  Co.,  New  York), — a  book  most  highly 
recommended  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody.  Of  a 
different  order  still  are  Abbot's  books,  "The 
Mother  at  Home  "  and  "  Gentle  Measures  in  the 
Management  of  the  Young";  and  "Principles  of 
Education,"  by  Sewell  (D.  Appleton  &.  Co.), — all 
containing  most  valuable  information.  "  What  is 
Play  ?  Its  Bearing  upon  Education  and  Training," 
by  John  Strachan,  M.  D.  (of  Edinburgh,  I  think), 
is  a  most  interesting  little  book,  most  ably  written. 
"How  I  Managed  my  Children  from  Infancy  to 
Marriage,"  an  English  book  by  Mrs.  Warren,  is 
also  one  that  should  not  be  omitted  in  a  list  of  this 
kind.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  books  that 
may  not  seem  at  first  to  belong  with  thss?.^  \  \«n^ 
mentioned,  but  "w\v\cYi  smt<^^  om^\.  \o  "Vafc  T«a^\s^ 
every  woman  in  lYie  \axid,  mv^  ^(M^c»N»s:Vj\si  '^Q^- 
who  have  the  care  of  ^t  "VWJiNfc  ^omwv^^  0I  oxa  \««^^ 
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namely,  books  on  woman's  dress.  For  surely  the 
unhygienic,  unphysiological  way  in  which  woman's 
body  has  been  clothed  has  gone  very  far  toward 
making  her  the  dehcate  creature,  or  the  suffering 
creature,  she  so  generally  is.  Several  excellent 
works  on  this  subject  have  been  written,  but  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  "  Dress  Reform,"  by  Abby  G. 
Woolson  (Roberts  Brothers,  Boston),  and  "Dress, 
Health,  Beauty,"  published  by  Ward,  Lock  &  Co., 
London. 

The  books  I  have  named  do  not,  by  any  means, 
exhaust  the  list  of  those  on  this  most  important 
subject,  but  these  will,  I  think,  be  enough  for  the 
purpose.  Margaret  A.  Lake. 

Girls'  LcUers. 

I 

Who  nowadays  writes  letters  ?  We  all  dash  off 
l\asty  notes,  or  hurriedly  scribble  a  postal-card, 
under  pressure  of  immediate  necessity,  but  the  "  epis- 
tolary art,"  so  dear  to  our  grandmothers,  is  becom- 
ing extinct. 

It  is  not  long  since  postage  was  so  high  that  let- 
ters were  a  luxury,  rather  than  the  necessity  that  they 
are  now.  The  arrival  of  one  was  looked  upon  as  a 
great  event,  and  to  destroy  one  was  little  short  of  sac- 
rilege. It  was  worth  while  to  spend  some  time  and 
pains  on  a  letter  which  would  be  read  and  reread,  and 
perhaps  handed  down  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

The  disjointed  productions  that  pass  for  letters  in 
these  degenerate  modem  days  would  have  shocked 
an  educated  girl  of  the  last  century.  There  is  no 
reason  why  girls  who  can  speak  French  and  German 
should  not  be  able  to  write  English.  Many  young 
ladies  who  have  had  a  smattering  of  recondite  sci- 
ence, and  have  dipped  into  the  grammars  of  one  or 
more  of  the  ancient  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  modem 
languages,  are  still  unable  to  write  a  letter  in  their 
own  tongue,  that  in  arrangement  and  choice  of  words 
might  not  disgrace  a  properly  taught  child  of  twelve. 
Especially,  the  distinction  between  the  third  and  first 
person  is  often  so  hazy  that  a  formal  note  begun  in 
one  is  finished  in  the  other ! 

A  good  correspondent  begins  her  letter  by  writ- 
ing her  address  and  the  full  date  plainly  at  the  top  of 
the  page.  Letters  are  so  often  referred  to  as  evidence 
in  trifling  or  important  matters  that  this  is  worth 


remembering.  If  they  should  happen  to  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  date  would  add  materially  to 
their  interest 

Many  persons  seem  to  think  it  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  their  friends  to  write  straightforward 
from  page  to  page  in  the  natural  manner,  and  that 
the  more  their  letters  resemble  a  puzzle  the  more 
piquantly  interesting  they  will  be.  It  is  hard  to 
tell  why  a  sentence  commenced  at  the  bottom  of  one 
page  should  not  be  continued  at  the  top  of  the  next, 
instead  of  rushing  wildly  off  at  a  tangent,  and  being 
found  at  last  written  crosswise,  in  the  very  last 
place  a  person  would  look  for  it. 

The  girl  who  really  answers  a  letter  is  no  common 
correspondent  We  have  all  groaned  with  mild  ex- 
asperation over  a  letter  supposed  to  be  a  reply  to 
one  of  our  own,  but  which  took  not  the  smallest  notice 
of  our  modest  communication,  even  in  a  cursory  men- 
tion of  its  arrival,  left  all  our  questions  unanswered, 
and,  with  curious  ingenuity,  omitted  every  scrap  of 
information  on  the  subjects  that  most  interested  as. 

The  best  time  to  answer  a  letter,  when  it  is  pos- 
sible, is  immediately  after  first  reading  it  So  nunj 
things  rush  into  one's  mind  that  cannot  be  recalled 
afterward.  Very  few  people  have  the  requisite 
leisure  to  do  this,  as,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  in\'oIves 
a  rather  brisk  correspondence ;  but  it  should  not  be 
put  off  longer  than  necessary. 

In  keeping  up  a  regular  correspondence  with 
friends  at  a  distance,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  jot  down  at 
night  little  pieces  of  news,  or  anything  of  interest 
that  has  occurred  during  the  day.  This  journal  an 
be  used  in  writing  the  letter ;  nothing  wiU  be  forgot- 
ten, and  there  will  be  less  danger  of  repetition. 

People  who  are  traveling  abroad  are  very  apt  to 
make  their  home  letters  too  much  like  guide-boob^ 
Descriptions  of  scenery  and  famous  places  are  gen- 
erally tedious.  It  is  Uie  little  things  that  are  enter- 
taining ;  a  droll  adventure,  a  peculiarity  in  dress  or 
speech,  anything  which  especially  strikes  the  writer, 
will  be  certain  to  be  given  vividly,  and  will  add  color 
and  interest  to  her  letter. 

The  full  name  should  be  signed,  so  that  should 
the  letter  miscarry,  it  may  be  returned  through  the 
Dead- Letter  Office,  which  would  be  impossible  if  the 
only  clew  were  **  Lulu  "  or  "  Katie." 

E.  R.  ScoviL 
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Letters  of  Madame  de  Rimusat.* 

The  feeling  of  uncertainty  which  every  reader  who 
keeps  his  eyes  open  must  have  experienced  while 
examining  the  memoirs  of  Madame  de  Rcmusat,  fol- 
lows him  in  the  selection  of  letters  written  by  that 
charming  and  clever  lady  which  has  been  made  by 


*  A  Selection  from  the  Letten  oC  Madaone  ^  '^^mxxsax  \ic^  V«x 
Husband  and  Son.    From  iSo^  ^  ^^^3-    ^tom  \i«  "^ttsidKw  \ri 
M».  Cashd  Hoey  and  Mr.  JohnLfflie.  lirw^o^-.  Ti.  Kv\J«t. 
ton  &  Co.    x88z. 


her  grandson.  Senator  Paul  de  Rdmusat  If  ihert 
are  fewer  passages  that  seem  to  bear  the  trace  of  the 
Senator's  own  finger,  there  always  remains  the 
question  of  taste  and  discretion  involved  in  the  sap- 
pression  of  letters  that  are  in  his  judgment  inadvis- 
able to  print.  He  tells  us  that  letters  full  of  repeti- 
tions, necessitated  by  the  bad  postal  arnmgementsof 
the  day,  and  the  insecurity  of  letters  from  the  visit? 
ofthepolice,have  been  omitted;  also  those  rehtiDgts 
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only  those  "  which  they  believe  likely  to  have  the 
greatest  interest  for  English  readers."  The  double 
recension  is  not  encouraging.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  letters  themselves,  we  hnd  to  our  dismay  that 
Madame  de  R^musat  has  pursued  a  system  of  reserve 
in  the  mention  of  prickly  topics  which  strikes  at  the 
foundation  of  interest  in  these  letters  as  pieces  useful 
in  judging  of  the  history  of  her  times.  When  she 
goes  still  farther,  and  colors  the  letters  to  her  hus- 
band with  statements  and  compliments  meant  for 
the  eye  of  the  Emperor,  should  they,  in  consequence 
of  the  prevalent  habit  of  opening  correspondence, 
reach  him  through  that  system  of  espionage  which 
he  developed  to  such  an  extreme,  then  we  are  just  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  We  only  receive  another 
jar  to  our  confidence  in  her  veracity.  Indeed,  M. 
Paul  de  R6musat  has  a  large  stock  of  confidence,  if 
he  supposes  that  either  Memoirs  or  Letters  are  going 
to  be  received  on  his  bare  statements.  Without 
going  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  willing  deception, 
it  is  not  hard  to  show  that  the  records  he  has 
inherited  repose  on  documentary  evidence  of  the 
flimsiest  N'ariety.  But  as  to  his  qualifications  as 
editor,  it  looks,  to  say  the  least,  singular  that  he 
should  allow  himself  so  gross  an  error  concerning 
the  Yankee  schooUteacher  and  Tory  partisan  of  the 
Revolution,  Benjamin  Thompson,  as  is  involved  in 
this  note  (page  85):  "Count  Rumford, a  German, born 
in  America,  was  paying  his  addresses  to  Madame 
Lavoisier,  whom  he  afterward  married."  Any  good 
cyclopedia  ought  to  have  shown  him  that  he  is  as 
wrong  about  the  nationality  of  the  inventor  and 
humanitarian  as  his  grandmother  was  about  his  real 
merits.  A  special  bitterness  against  Thompson,  Count 
Rumford,  appears  to  have  been  nourished  by  Madame 
de  R^musat  and  her  mother.  Perhaps  it  was  merely 
because  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  German,  having 
had  his  title  from  the  Archduke  of  Bavaria,  and 
having  introduced  improvements  in  hygiene  and  the 
preparation  of  food  for  the  German  masses,  besides 
publishing  his  political,  economical,  and  philosophical 
essays  in  German  as  well  as  French.  They  seem 
to  have  been  unaware  that  he  was  an  Englishman  by 
conviction  and  adoption,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Under  date  of  January  lo,  1806,  the  lady  in  waiting 
to  the  Empress  Josephine  writes  to  her  hustxmd 
then  at  Vienna,  in  attendance  on  Napoleon : 


"  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  to  make  inquiries  at 
Munich  about  Count  Rumford.  I  heard  such  an 
extraordinary  account  of  him  that  I  am  curious  to 
know  the  truth.  It  would  seem,  if  I  mav  believe  my 
informant,  that  this  '  man  of  science  ^  is  a  mere 
philosophic  charlatan,  without  fortune  or  position, 
and  mixed  up  with  several  unpleasant  stories.  *  * 
*  *  My  mother  wants  you  to  ^t  full  particulars, 
and  desires  me  to  tell  you  that  smce  the  wedding  a 
recipe  for  economical  marriages  has  been  discovered. 
They  are  called  Rumford  marriages^ 

• 

To  this  scurrilous  and  malignant  passage  Paul  de 
R^musat  adds  a  note  which  contains  two  important 
misstatements,  namely,  that  Rumford  was  obliged  to 
leave  Paris,  and  (hat  he  lived  on  an  allowance  from 
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his  wife.  "  The  allusion  her«,"  he  explains,  **  is  to 
cheap  soups  and  Rumford  stoves.  The  rumors  then 
prevalent  regarding  that  learned  man  may  have  been 
exaggerated.  The  marriage,  however,  ended  in  a 
separation,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Memoirs,  and 
Count  Rumford  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris  and 
reside  in  Germany,  on  an  allowance  made  by  his 
wife."  A  minor  matter,  truly,  but  perhaps  not 
unimportant  as  a  hint  of  what  credence  is  to  be  pat 
in  other  statements  of  the  R^musats.  The  letters 
themselves  show  plainly  one  source  of  this  direful 
gossip  about  Rumford.  Madame  de  R^musat  does 
not  spare  the  philosophers  and  writers  who  found 
warm  comers  at  the  fireside  of  the  Widow  Lavoisier 
until  dispossessed  by  the  elderly  lover.  She  seems 
to  be  bearing  malice  against  that  worthy  lady  for 
having  so  attractive  a  salon.  When  Rumford  appears 
in  the  character  of  a  successful  suitor,  Madame 
Remusat  actually  inherits  many  of  the  habitues  of  the 
widow  and  one  or  two  of  her  more  ardent  admirers; 
moreover,  she  shows  herself  far  from  indifferent  to 
the  honor  they  conferred  on  her  own  little  salon  by 
their  desertion. 

So  many  are  the  drawbacks  to  the  series  of  letters 
that  their  historical  worth  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
But,  on  another  and  minor  side,  which,  afler  all,  is 
also  history,  they  present  excellent  material.  The 
descriptions  of  various  circles  of  Paris,  of  the  theaters 
and  the  streets,  during  the  alternations  of  ill-will 
toward  the  Emperor  and  frantic  joy  at  his  various 
victories  in  1805  and  1806,  are  fine  bits  of  contem- 
porary history,  and  corroborate  many  writers  on  the 
Empire,  if  they  do  not  offer  a  new  view  of  the  inner 
situation.  The  position  of  the  actors  of  the  Com^die 
Fran9aise,  as  regards  the  court,  receives  a  fresh 
light  upon  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Remusat  had 
charge  of  the  amusements,  spectacles,  etc.,  etc,  and 
during  his  prolonged  absence  from  Paris  was  kept 
posted  concerning  those  "  kittle  cattle  "  by  his  wife, 
who  seems  to  have  done  her  best  to  keep  the  peace 
among  them.  She  seems  to  have  been  reasonably 
free  from  offidousness  and  intermeddling,  consider- 
ing the  temptation  and  her  own  strong  leaning  toward 
being  a  Ihu  bleu. 

Whatever  may  be  the  impression  gained  firom 
the  Memoirs  in  respect  to  the  slanderous  bent  of 
Madame  de  Remusat,  the  letters  prove  her  a  wise^ 
and  affectionate  wife,  as  well  as  a  most  devoted 
mother.  To  English  readers,  and  perhaps  to  the 
Frenchman  of  the  present  generation,  her  endear- 
ments may  sound  forced  and  her  style  sensadonaL 
The  grandson  is  careful,  however,  to  point  ont  that 
the  epistolary  style  of  the  day  among  the  persons 
and  writers  whom  his  grandmother  considered 
models  was  fsu*  more  gushing.  The  explanation 
is  fair  and  credible.  Less  acceptable,  however, 
is  the  explanation  of  the  absence  from  the  letters 
of  those  formidable  accusations  against  the  Bona- 
partes  which  give  the  keenest  edge  to  the  Mem- 
oirs. Madame  de  Remusat  could  not  always  have 
been  in  such  deadly  terror  of  the  spies  of  hec  &q^- 
ereign  but  that  some  oi  \iit\eXX«s  ittfyoN.^  x«^ea&.  ^x 
hint  at  the  accasaXions.  M  mosV  ^«t  «^  ^^V^^ 
two  passages  shadovnn^  ouX.  wma  cooxV  «»Q^s^'^^ 
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which  a  foolish  woman  has  been  talking  as  if  she 
had  some  special  hold  on  the  Emperor.  This  fact 
deepens  the  suspicion  already  expressed  in  this 
magazine  that  the  Memoirs  are  unsound  testi- 
mony, having  been  colored  either  by  Madame  de 
R^musat  when  old  age  and  ill-health  had  soured  her, 
or  by  Paul  de  Rc^musat,  who  is  a  bitter  Republican, 
or  rather  anti-Bonapartist,  or,  possibly,  by  both 
together,  working  in  succession  toward  the  same  end. 

The  tendency  toward  monarchism  shown  by  Mad- 
ame de  R^musat  in  her  attitude  in  relation  to  the  Beau- 
harnais  family  and  the  emigres  of  the  old  line  comes 
out  much  clearer  in  her  letters.  In  1805  she  had 
been  reading  French  history,  and  came  to  this  con- 
clusion, expressed  in  a  letter  to  her  husband  at 
Strasburg:  "Judging  from  the  excesses  into  which 
she  has  plunged,  France  is  less  adapted  than  other 
nations  for  liberal  self-government."  On  airing 
this  opinion  to  an  old  friend,  the  Abb^  Morellet,  she 
writes :  "  You  should  have  heard  him  lecture  me  on 
my  hankering  after  despotism  !  He  was  not  sur- 
prised, however — all  women  have  a  leaning  that 
way.'  "  And  her  son,  the  father  of  the  present 
Senator,  has  left  a  note  speaking  of  his  mother's 
liberalism,  but  qualified  by  the  phrase,  "although  full 
of  the  prejudices  natural  to  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  victims  of  1793." 

In  spite  of  the  injustice  that  the  Memoirs  do  the 
Bonapartes,  one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  a  character 
of  strength  and  superiority  in  Madame  de  R^musat, 
which,  added  to  the  virtues  that  made  her  so 
efficient  a  wife  and  mother,  give  the  best  reasons 
for  the  admiration  with  which  she  is  regarded  by  her 
grandson.  While  still  very  young,  she  holds  with 
tact  and  success  a  most  difficult  position,  although 
surrounded  by  the  malcontents  of  both  the  P^au- 
bourgs  Saint  Germain  and  Saint  Honor^.  Her 
criticisms  of  men  and  books  are  keen  and  decisive. 
She  has  her  prejudices,  and  shares  in  the  torrent  of 
scandal  far  less  than  might  be  expected.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  gradual  transference  of  her  hero- 
worship,  qualified  though  it  was,  from  Bonaparte 
to  Talleyrand.  Her  later  letters  speak  of  Talleyrand 
affectionately  or  playfully  as  their  ami^  their  cur^. 
It  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  Napoleon's  treatment 
of  Josephine  finally  disgusted  Madame  de  R^musat 
with  him.  At  any  rate,  it  will  always  stand  to  her 
honor  that  she  accompanied  her  Empress  into  exile, 
tliough  offered  a  place  at  the  court  of  the  new  Em- 
press, and  though  her  failing  health  counseled  rest 
rather  than  a  voyage.  Save  for  the  love-passages, 
there  is  not  a  dull  paragraph  in  the  whole  series, 
so  far  as  translated. 

Grimm*8  "  Life  and  Times  of  Goethe.**  ^ 

When  so  great  an  authority  as  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  pronounces  a  book  like  the  present  worthless, 
we  suppose  he  does  not  insist  upon  being  interpret- 
ed with  absolute  literalncss.  He  qualifies  his  state- 
ment, however,  by  adding  that  it  was  written  for  the 


*  Life  and  Times  of  Goethe.  By  Herman  Grimm.  Trans- 
lated by  Sarah  Holland  Adams.  Bosson  *.  lAvCut,  Browu  & 
Co.     x88o. 


purpose  of  proving  that  the  Germans  have  a  fiten- 
ture  equal  to   the    greatest.      It   is   therefore  only 
secondarily  a  life  of  Goethe,  and  as  such  necesstrilf 
defective.     The  national   consciousness  of  the  Ger- 
mans  has  grown  so  tremendously  aggressive  since 
the  war  with  France  that  it  has  become  posithdy 
dangerous  to  dispute,  in  a  company  of  Teutons,  the 
superlative   greatness    of   anything  Drutsck,     Mr. 
Arnold,  while  heartily  recognizing  Goethe's  genios, 
is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Grimm  has  pandered  to  tlie 
vanity  of  his  countrymen,  and,  with  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  talent,  has  produced  only  a  mediocre 
book. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  strictures  are 
in  the  main  just,  and  reveal  the  real  weakness  oft 
work  which,  whether  as  a  biography  of  Goethe  it  be 
worthless  or  not,  is  nevertheless  exceedingly  enter, 
taining.  Mr.  Grimm  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a  sod  of 
Wilhelm  Grimm,  and  the  son-in-law  of  Bettioa  vta 
Arnim)  writes  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  refined  nd 
vigorous,  and  he  is  endowed  with  the  most  sensitive 
aesthetic  antennae,  from  which  not  even  the  sobdeit 
and  most  fleeting  qualities  of  a  hterary  work  en 
escape.  In  feet,  he  is  very  apt  to  carry  his  snbdetj 
to  a  point  where  the  common  reader  loses  h^ 
patience  and  begins  to  sigh  for  more  tangible  ver- 
dicts. But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  GrimB 
is  primarily  an  art  critic,  and  that  the  extreme  derd- 
opment  of  his  aesthetic  sense  is  due  to  its  continnal  cul- 
tivation in  passing  judgment  on  works  of  art  **  TIk 
Life  of  Michael  Angelo,"  npmn  which  he  has  hith- 
erto based  his  scholarly  reputation,  displays  approx- 
imately the  same  faults  and  exactly  the  same  eicel- 
lences  as  the  present  work,  although,  to  be  sore, 
amid  the  scenes  of  the  Italian  renaissance,  Mr. 
Grimm  finds  no  occasion  for  giving  vent  to  his 
patriotic  ardor.  So  much  the  more  does  he  improve 
his  opportunity  in  his  novel,  "  Invincible  Powers*" 
in  which  a  beautiful  American  heroine  cuts  man? 
wonderful  capers  in  her  relations  with  a  young  Ger- 
man hero,  with  whom  she  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
irrationally  captivated.  A  little  novelette,  entitled 
"  The  Child,"  shows  Mr.  Grimm  at  his  best,  and  is 
altogether  a  rare  and  delicate  piece  of  work. 

It  is  vain  to  expect  that  any  man,  however  variedly 
endowed,  should  be  able  to  do  full  justice  to  Goethe 
in  the  many  capacities  in  which  he  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world.  Haeckel,  in  Jena,  and  a  number 
of  other  scientific  specialists,  have  proved  how  gresdj 
he  was  in  advance  of  his  age  in  his  views  on  geology, 
anatomy,  and  botany,  and  have  explained  what  a 
largeness  oi  vision  his  apparently  unimportant  dis- 
coveries involved ;  Tyndall,  while  elucidating  the 
fundamental  error,  has  yet  a  good  word  to  say  io 
praise  of  the  much-abused  "  Doctrine  of  Color."  An 
army  of  critics  and  biographers  have  emphasized 
now  this,  now  that,  side  of  his  work  or  character  to 
the  comparative  exclusion  of  all  the  others,  and  yet 
the  majority  of  Goethe  students  feci,  at  the  present 
day,  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said, — thai, 
in  fact,  the  subject  is  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible. 
What  Mr.  Grimm  has  accomplished  better  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  is  to  show  the  exact  nature  of  the 
\  Oaaxi^^\sctf^^^Va&Saxi\QurneY  wron^t  in  Godhc*i 
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development;  to  account,  as  it  were,  for  his  artistic 
regeneration  in  the  presence  of  the  great  monaments 
of  ancient  art  It  has  for  a  long  time  been  the 
fashion  in  Germany,  as  it  is  yet  among  the  half-cul- 
tivated in  England  and  the  United  States,  to  decry 
those  of  Goethe's  works  which  were  written  after  the 
effects  of  the  classical  renaissance  had  matured  in 
him ;  and  no  amount  of  sagadous  demonstration  will 
ever  convince  these  people  that  "  Iphigenia  "  and  the 
"  Roman  Elegies  "  possess  a  merit  at  all  comparable 
to  that  of  "  Werther  "  and  the  first  part  of  «  Faust." 
After  all,  each  man  must  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
that  which  corresponds  most  nearly  to  the  state  of 
his  own  culture;  and  there  is  undeniably  among 
Goethe's  writings  much  which  will  always  remain  a 
book  with  seven  seals  to  all  except  the  special  student 
who  studies  him  as  he  would  Homer,  and  investigates 
all  the  collateral  testimony  which  tends  to  throw 
light  upon  his  age  and  his  personal  character. 
Whether  this  circumstance  is  an  evidence  of  strength 
or  of  weakness,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  decide.  It 
distinctly  removes  Goethe  from  the  class  of  poets  to 
which  Homer  and  Shakspere  belong, — poets  who, 
even  though  they  may  yield  a  higher  enjoyment  to 
the  initiated  few,  have  yet  an  easily  comprehended 
surface  meaning  which  appeals  alike  to  lay  and 
learned.  This  distinction  Mr.  Grimm  has  in  no  wise 
appreciated,  and  he  loses  no  opportunity  to  place 
Goethe,  Shakspere,  and  Homer  in  friendly  juxta- 
position, as  if  they  were  members  of  the  same  guild. 
It  is,  in  fact,  highly  characteristic  of  the  clique  of 
German  scholars  to  which  Mr.  Grimm  belongs 
(most  of  whom  are  ardent  admirers  of  Bismarck's 
hi^-handed  methods  of  government)  to  ignore  the 
very  existence  of  the  vulgar  populace  who  have  no 
university  education  and  are  unable  to  conjugate  a 
Greek  verb.  Even  though  the  first  impulse  toward 
the  union  of  Germany  into  one  nation  or  confederacy 
may  have  emanated  from  the  "  educated," — as  Mr. 
Grimm  insists  that  it  did, — there  certainly  is  some 
credit  due  to  the  thousands  who  fought  and  bled  in 
the  war  of  independence  in  1814,  and  in  the  invasion 
into  France^ in  1870.  And,  as  every  one  knows,  it 
was  chiefly  these  two  wars  which  accomplished  the 
political  resuscitation  of  the  German  empire.  Mr. 
Grimm,  with  the  intellectual  arrogance  peculiar  to  a 
German  professor,  refuses  to  give  the  people  who  did 
the  actual  fighting  their  due  share  of  credit : 

"Out  of  this  unity  of  the  langua£;e  arose  among  us 
the  true  fellowship  in  higher  mtellectual  enjoyment 
to  which  we  are  solely  indebted  for  our  political 
unity, — a  unity  which  could  never  have  been  achieved 
without  the  unceasine  activity  of  those  whom  we,  in 
the  highest  sense,  c^l  *  the  educated,'  and  to  whom 
Goethe  gave  the  first  common  direction." 

It  is  also  in  perfect  keeping  with  Mr.  Grimm's 
"  imperial "  creed,  which  finds  incidental  expression 
in  every  chapter  of  his  book,  that  he  should  make 
the  following  startling  assertion :  "  Republics  have 
always  been  based  upon  the  sovereignty  of  a  few 
powerful  families."  The  Italian  republics  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  of  which  the  author  has  made  a  profound 
and  exhaustive  study,  were  undoubtedly  oligarchies, 
nor  were  the  republics  of  antiquity  pure  democracies. 


But  we  modestly  suggest  that  the  United  States  and 
Switzerland  also  be  entitied  to  some  consideration ; 
and  we  think  it  would  be  hazardous  to  maintain  that 
their  governments  are  "based  upon  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  few  powerful  families." 

Inaccuracies  like  these  would  hardly  interfere 
seriously  with  the  value  of  the  work,  as  a  biography, 
if  they  did  not  betray  a  tendency  to  make  out  a  case, 
at  all  hazards.  The  spirit  of  national  complacency 
and  self-congratulation,  which  crops  out  on  every 
occasion,  places  the  foreign  reader  on  the  defensive, 
and  makes  him  distrustful  of  the  author's  conclu- 
sions, even  when  they  are  beyond  dispute.  Instead 
of  giving  him  a  vital  impression  of  Goethe's  great- 
ness, Mr.  Grimm,  by  his  indiscriminate  panegyrics, 
accomplishes  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  intended. 
In  exciting  a  very  natural  antagonism  to  his  hyper- 
bolical  claims  in  favor  of  his  nation,  he  also  rouses  a 
spirit  of  incredulity  and  detraction  toward  his  claims 
in  favor  of  Goethe.  Mr.  Lewes's  "  Life  of  Goethe  " 
was  an  elaborate  and  ingenious  apology,  addressed 
to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  prejudices  and  narrow 
morality  of  English  Philistines,  and,  as  the  Philis- 
tines are  no  less  numerous  in  Germany  than  in 
England,  the  book  was  translated  into  German  and 
found  a  larger  audience  there  than  any  previous 
biography  of  the  poet.  But  the  intellectual  oli- 
garchy of  the  Father-land  have  always  felt  an  irre- 
pressible irritation  against  the  book,  because,  in 
spite  of  its  exalted  view  of  Goethe,  it  still  conceived 
of  him  as  a  man  whose  greatness  was  dimmed  by 
many  glaring  faults,  and  who,  accordingly,  was  a 
subject  for  mingled  praise  and  apology.  The  Vul- 
pius  affidr,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  sensible  men, 
will  always  remain  a  deplorable  episode,  is  now  suf- 
ficiently remote  to  have  lost  the  character  of  a  scan- 
dal ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Grimm  to  prove 
that  Goethe's  marriage  to  an  uncultivated  woman, 
who,  in  her  later  years,  was  habitually  intoxicated, 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  wise  step,  and  entirely  con- 
sistent with  his  greatness.  The  results,  however,  do 
not  vindicate  this  view  of  the  matter.  The  vice,  in- 
herited, in  Christiane  Vulpius's  case,  from  a  series 
of  dissolute  ancestors,  re-appeared  in  Goethe's  son, 
who  came  to  a  sudden  and  premature  death,  and 
the  family  of  Goethe  is  now  represented  by  two  old 
bachelors,  who  are,  to  be  sure,  estimable  men,  but 
are  destined  to>  carry  the  great  name  with  them  into 
the  grave. 

Of  Miss  Adams's  translation  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
with  respect,  and  when  Mr.  Grimm  pronounces  it 
excellent,  we  can  only  say  that  his  knowledge  of 
English  must  be  even  more  imperfect  than  is  his 
translator's  acquaintance  with  German.  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  more  awkward  and  inelegant  than 
the  following  (p.  13)  : 

"The  oversight  of  a  university  devolved  upon 
him,  which,  in  mose  days,  was  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  it  is  now,  where  he  called  into  existence 
or  promoted  institutions  for  scientific  purposes,  organ- 
ized public  criticism,  and  prescribed  its  direction." 

She  translates  the  Ge.XTX\»ii  ocbocat  -wfia.  **■  ^^^- 
catc,"  instead  oi  \kw^«i  ox  \»iTv&\Et  \  ^^  Qi«nawa. 
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so  she  sometimes  renders  with  the  same  word  in 
English  when  it  should  be  rendered  "  then,"  and 
selbst  she  once  mistakes  for  the  pronoun  where  it  is 
an  adverb,  and  should  be  translated  **  even."  She 
sometimes  translates  German  titles  and  sometimes 
prints  them  in  the  original,  l)eing  guided,  appar- 
ently, by  her  own  caprice.  Thus,  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  she  should  retain  the  German  words  in 
the  case  of  Herder's  "  Die  Kritischen  Walder," 
when  she  has  just  liefore  (p.  44)  translated  the  title 
of  "  Fragmentc  iiber  die  Neuere  Deutsche  Literatur." 
The  most  monumental  blunder  in  the  book,  from 
a  grammatical  point  of  view,  is  on  page  21,  where 
Miss  Adams  boldly  prints  "  the  Jungen  Goethe," 
which,  for  her  sake,  we  hope  is  a  typographical 
error.  We  have  not  the  space  to  detail  further  the 
twenty  or  more  blunders  which  we  had  marked  for 
quotation. 

Oriffis'a  "Japanese  Fairy  World.'** 

The  popular  stories  that  circulate  in  a  nation,  and 
especially  those  that  are  told  chiefly  to  children,  are 
an  infallible  index  of  the  character  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Griffis  has,  it  is  true,  selected  those  which  are  not 
"  bloody,  revengeful,  or  licentious,"  and  himself  bears 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  much  of  Japanese  popular 
literature  is  not  suited  to  Western  ideas.  But  these 
thirty-four  stories  are  nevertheless  truly  typical  of 
one  side  of  the  Jai>anese  character,  and  that  the  most 
prominent,  and  the  one  with  which  the  foreigner  is 
surest  to  come  in  contact.  Strangers  are  accustomed 
to  regard  the  Japanese  more  as  a  pack  of  grown 
children  than  responsible  a<lults ;  while  their  love 
of  laughter,  Umhomiey  and  kindly  disposition  give 
them  the  air  of  good  children,  too.  Now  this  little 
collection  makes  one  think  of  good  children  pos- 
sessed of  extraordinary  powers  of  imagination  joined 
to  great  simplicity,  who  are  making  fables  of  all 
sorts  of  things  round  about  them.  From  the  crea- 
tion of  heaven  and  earth,  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the 
movement  of  stars  across  the  Milky  Way,  to  the 
fable  of  frogs,  crabs,  and  talking  kettles — all  is 
fish  to  the  imaginative  net  of  the  Japanese.  And 
just  as  behind  the  stories  of  Mother  Goose  events 
of  the  highest  importance  are  concealed,  so,  but  far 
more  clearly,  there  lurk  behind  these  genial  tales 
the  greatest  acts  of  the  world  of  natural  phenomena, 
and  doubtless  often,  also,  events  in  the  history  of 
Japan.  Mr.  GrifHs  will  be  remembered  as  the 
author  of  a  delightful  book  called  "  The  Mikado's 
Empire."  His  selection  is  excellent  and  most 
charmingly  expressed.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  pub- 
lisher did  not  bestow  greater  pains  upon  the  little 
volume,  for  its  unpretending  cover  and  very  ordi- 
nary typography  may  keep  many  readers  from  dis- 
covering the  treasure  it  contains.  A  feature  of  unu- 
sual interest  is  the  series  of  illustrations  by  an  artist 
of  Tokio. 

Mr.  Grifhs  tells  how  his  own  curiosity  was  roused 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  figures  and  scenes 
that  appear  on  the  Japanese  books,  bronzes,  fans, 

*  Japanese  Fairy  Wotld.  Sioiiei  from  the  Wonder- Lore  of 
Japan.  By  William  Elliot  Giif&v  IWustcaXfid  \ry  Oxkw^  ol 
Tokio.    Schenectady,  N.Y.-.JaxnealL^aAi^nit,    i^ao. 


lacquered   boxes,  and   knickknacks,  and  how  the 
pursuit  led  him  to  '*  behold  the  wondrous  fintilitj 
of  invention,  the  wealth   of   literary,   historic  and 
classic  allusion,  of  fun,  myth,  and  riddle,  of  heroic 
wonder  and  legendary  lore,  in  Japanese  art    Some 
of  these  stories  I  first  read  on  the  tattooed  limbs 
and  bodies   of  the  native    foot-nmners  ;   others  I 
first  saw  in  the  flower-tableaux  at  the  street  flonl 
shows  of  Tokio."     We  can   think  of  no  natioml 
collection  of  £ury-stories  which  surpasses  the  Jap- 
anese   in   originality   and   freshness.      Those  pre- 
sented here  almost  always  end  pleasantly,  as  if  the 
story-teller  were    too   good-humored   to  afflict  his 
hearers.     They  are   full  of  odd  and  pleasing  tuns 
of  thought     Many  are  plainly  satires ;  others  are 
instructive   fables    with   a   hidden   moral;  ''little 
Silver's    Dream  of   the    Shoji "   is    a   temperance 
story  that  might  appropriately  be  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
Hayes. 

Twelve  designs  by  Ozawa  have  the  clever  drawing 
and  pecuhar  perspective  of  Japanese  artists,  without 
the  agreeable  background  upon  which  they  make 
their  pictures.  The  paper  is  "  natural  tint "  mereir, 
and  the  wood-cutting  not  particularly  good.  The 
best  arc  of  **Yorimasa  and  the  Night-beast,"  aod 
"  The  Star-lovers*  Meeting  on  the  Bridge  of  BirdN" 
The  stories  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  savaaa 
occupied  with  the  comparison  of  myths,  and  the 
pictures  to  artists  who  have  come  to  acknowledge 
that  to  them  also  Japan  has  a  good  deal  to  say. 

Coquelin'8  "The  Actor  and  his  Art."* 

This  is  an  admirable  translation  of  an  admirabk 
little  book.  Mrs.  Alger  has  rendered  into  smoctb 
and  idiomatic  Knglish  the  graceful  periods  which 
M.  Coquelin  wrote  for  his  own  delivery — fw  his 
essay  was  a  lecture  before  it  got  itself  into  print 
At  this  late  day  it  is  not  necessary  to  define  M. 
Coquelin*s  position  as  one  of  the  greatest  comedians 
of  the  day,  or  to  dwell  on  his  exceptional  qualiSo* 
tions  for  the  discussion  of  his  art.  He  is  not  the 
first  of  the  comedians  of  the  Th^tre-Fran9ais  wi» 
has  chosen  to  turn  author  also :  indeed,  the  list  is 
long,  from  Moli^re  to  M.  Coquelin,  who  ];^ts 
Moli^re's  parts  in  the  house  of  Moli^re.  In  our 
own  day  it  includes  Samson,  the  tutor  of  Radid, 
who  wrote  a  didactic  poem  called  "L'.Art  The- 
atrale";  and  M.  Regnier,  the  teacher  of  M. 
Coquelin,  who  has  written,  for  one  thing,  the  history 
of  histrionic  art  in  France.  M.  Coquelin  begins 
by  asserting  that  his  art  is  an  art ;  amd  then  he  cod> 
siders  its  conditions.  This  preliminary  defense  ^ 
the  actor  and  the  glorification — if  one  may  call  it  so. 
although  the  word  is  perhaps  too  strong— of  his 
art  were,  no  doubt,  the  occasion  of  the  essay.  lo 
France,  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
although  given  to  obscure  artists,  authors,  joanal* 
ists,  and  even  to  men  who  have  merely  made  mooer, 
has  not  been  awarded  to  an  actor,  howe^-er  higlh 
his  rank.     M.  Regnier  only  received  it  after  he  hail 

*  The  Actor  and  his  Art.    By  C  CoqueUn,  of  che  Cone^ 
\  Ytud^f^Ht.    Translated  firom  tive   French  by  Abbj  Laafd* 
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left  the  stage;  it  has  not  yet  been  given  to  M. 
Coquelin,  M.  Got,  or  M.  Delaunay.  It  is  an  honor 
denied  to  the  artists  who  embody  the  AUesU  of 
Moliere,  the  M.  Poirier  of  Augier,  and  the  Gringoire 
of  Theodore  de  Banville ;  while  it  is  freely  given  to 
the  writer  of  an  obscure  farce  like  "  Pink  Dominos." 
After  a  plea — as  clever  as  it  is  courteous — for  the 
honor  of  his  craft,  M.  CoqueUn  considers  the  foun- 
dations of  the  art  of  acting.  His  remarks  should 
be  read  by  every  one  who  is  fond  of  good  acting. 
Like  Lewes's  acute  essays  on  **  Actors  and  the  Art 
of  Acting,"  it  will  help  to  clarify  the  understanding. 
It  is  safe  to  affirm,  for  one  thing,  that  most  readers 
will  be  greatly  surprised  at  M.  Coquelin*s  assertion 
that  a  great  actor  is  not  carried  away  by  the  whirl- 
wind of  his  passion ;  that  he  remains  absolute  master 
of  himself;  and,  indeed,  that  he  moves  others  less  in 
proportion  as  he  is  more  moved  himself.  This  is 
Diderot's  "Paradox  on  the  Comedian,"  and  the 
great  critic  of  tlie  last  century  was  right  in  this,  as 
he  was  in  most  of  his  judgments. 

iDserBoirs  "Friends  Worth  Knowing.'** 

The  felicitously  named  volume  before  us  com- 
prises eleven  of  Mr.  IngersoU's  recent  essays,  three 
of  which  have  l)ecome  familiar  to  our  readers  in  these 
pages,  the  others  having  first  appeared  in  nearly 
as  many  different  periodicals,  and  treating  such 
homely  subjects  as  snails,  wild  mice,  the  eagle,  the 
buffalo,  the  oriole,  etc. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
birds,  there  being  separate  chapters  on  winter  birds, 
bank-swallows,  and  the  song-sparrow.  In  noting 
the  habits  and  traits  of  the  birds,  as  well  as  other 
animals,  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  usually  close  and  accurate. 
He  makes  a  nice  distinction  in  speaking  of  the  mi- 
gratory habits  which,  to  some  extent,  belong  to  all 
species :  "  The  true  home  of  a  bird  is  where  it  rears 
its  young,  even  though  it  be  not  there  more  than  a 
third  of  the  year,  and  everywhere  else  it  is  merely  a 
traveler,  or  migrant^  It  must  be  by  accident  that 
he  drops  the  statement  that  the  robin  is  one  of  the 
birds  which  "  truly  and  gracefully  walk !  "  Certainly, 
if  any  bird  moves  upon  the  ground  exclusively  by 
hopping,  in  distinction  from  walking  as  the  quail 
and  partridge  do,  it  is  the  robin. 

"A  Midsummer  Prince"  is  the  happy  title  by 
which  our  charming  Baltimore  oriole  is  desigpnated 
in  an  essay  devoted  to  him.  No  other  of  our  birds, 
we  think,  combines  so  many  attractions — plumage, 
structure  of  nest,  variety  and  melody  of  song,  and 
graceful  flight.  Mr.  Ingersoll  discusses  these  traits 
at  length,  and  offers  an  original  and  plausible  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  the  nest  of  the  oriole  is  so 
difTerent  from  that  of  its  fellows.  The  theory  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  the  oriole  is  the  only  species 
we  have  of  which  the  female  is  rendered  conspicuous 
by  bright  plumage ;  were  its  home  of  the  ordinary 
type,  the  mother  bird  would  be  exposed  when  sit- 
ting and  would,  consequently,  be  in  danger  from  its 

*  Friends  Worth  Knowing  :  Glimpses  of  American  Natural 
History.  By  Ernest  Ingersoll  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brotbcars. 


enemies — Whence  the  unique  protection  of  a  pensile 
nest. 

The  chapter  on  "  Civilizing  Influences  "  considers 
one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  natural  his- 
tory, namely,  the  effect  of  man,  and  of  the  changes  he 
brings  upon  the  face  of  the  country,  on  the  habits 
and  instincts  of  animals. 

Lcroy  and  Renouard*8  **  Pensionnairea  du  Louvre.*** 

The  text  of  this  handsome  quarto  of  one  hundred 
pages,  collected  after  serial  publication  in  "  L'Art," 
vies  with  the  designs  for  lightness  of  wit  and  piquancy 
of  caricature.  It  is  the  woman  copyists  of  famous  pict- 
ures in  the  Louvre  which  employed  the  facile  pen  of 
M.  Leroy,  and  he  has  brought  to  the  task  all  the 
audacity  and  some  of  the  unscrupulousness  of  the 
superior  reporters  for  the  journals  of  the  Boule- 
vards. The  frequent  use  of  names  of  real  people 
may  strike  the  reader  as  very  bold,  but,  for  Paris,  the 
book  is,  in  truth,  by  no  means  audacious.  Almost 
all  the  copyists,  or  pensionnaireSy  at  the  Louvre  are 
women.  Some  are  old,  some  are  young;  many  are 
Frenchwomen,  but  a  good  proportion  of  foreigners 
is  also  present.  The  chance  for  antithesis  and  con- 
trast is  wide;  the  opportunity  for  a  bit  of  gossip 
here  and  a  touch  of  naughtiness  there  does  not  go 
unused.  Criticism  of  various  schools  of  art  can 
also  be  cleverly  introduced.  The  Impressionists 
are  the  usual  butts.  Treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
Diderot,  when  he  makes  **  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau  "  his 
mouth-piece  for  a  variety  of  heresies  and  sharp  say- 
ings, M.  Leroy  strolls  through  the  Louvre  under  the 
guidance  of  a  painter  of  the  most  virulently  Impres- 
sionistic stripe,  named  Potet.  The  latter  knows 
well  all  the  regular  copyists,  and  adroitly  enters  into 
conversation  with  all  the  new.  The  two  come  to  a 
common-looking  woman  in  spectacles,  working 
away  for  dear  life  at  a  copy  of  one  of  Chardin's 
pieces  of  still  life.  She  is  Madame  Zenaide  Chau- 
monot;  but  her  attitude,  dress,  and  talk  tell  plainly 
enough  that  she  likes  plenty  of  cabbage  in  her  soup. 
Potet  delivers  himself  of  some  of  the  heresies  in 
art  of  which  once  Courbet  was,  and  now  Manet  is, 
supposed  to  be  the  artistic  chief.  The  old  lady  is 
disgusted  at  such  ideas. 

"  *  Do  be  done  with  your  impressions ;  I  have  im- 
pressions, too,  but  that  does  not  stop  me  from 
drawing.  * 

"  *  You  really  think  you  have  them?  * 

««  Don't  I  tell  you  so?' 

"  *  Very  well ;  I  am  too  polite  to  answer  you  with  a 
coarse  denial ;  I  merely  allow  myself  the  affirmation 
that  your  impressions  are  to  mine  what  the  heavy 
duck  is  to  the  light  and  brilliant  humming-bird.' 

"  (That's  what  he  calls  polite ! ) 

"  *  They  dry  up  as  they  come  from  your  brain — 
petrify  themselves  on  your  canvas.  Your  outlines 
are  hard,  abrupt;  they  hurt  the  eye.  My  dear 
Madame  Chaumonot,  you'll  hurt  yourself  against 
them    some    day.      Your    unlucky   coloring   lacks 

*"Les    Pensionnaires   du    Lbuvre."       Par    Lc^>xi8w  Vjbrpi. 
— :—  de  Paul  Reoouaxd.    Vasfa\  \i&stac»fe  ^  ^^\:  fe»*0* 
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vibrations ;  it  lacks  everything.  Mine,  on  the  con- 
trary, indecisive  and  floating,  has  a  pair  of  diapered 
wings,  which  never  allow  it  to  rest  heavily  on  the 
object  brightened  by  it.  * 

**  *  One  has  to  turn  to  chance  to  get  illumination 
with  you,  I  suppose,'  answered  the  old  lady,  with 
some  maliciousness. 

"  •  We  have  proclaimed  the  independence  of  form — 
the  respect  due  to  the  outline — which  is  undeter- 
mined !  What  right  has  the  model  to  ask  that  we 
should  copy  it  servilely?  Is  not  the  interpretation 
the  fundamental  rule  in  art  ?  I  interpret — therefore 
I  feel ;  I  feel — therefore  I * 

"  *  Ta,  ta,  ta!  Enough  about  your  feelings.  Have 
you  remembered  the  recipe  you  promised  to  give  me 
for  that  famous  soup,  with  cheese  a  la  Savoyarde? '  *' 

Then  there  is  the  American  girl, "  Miss  Colorado," 
who  will  answer  nothing  but  **  Yes  "  to  all  the  re- 
spectful advances  of  Potet  When,  however,  he  is 
betrayed  into  advice,  couched  in  the  broken  French 
suited  to  an  ignorant  foreigner,  "  Miss  Colorado " 
turns  upon  him  in  excellent  French,  laughs  at  him, 
gives  him  to  understand  that  she  does  not  care  to  be 
spoken  to  by  strangers,  and  goes  off  to  her  lunch. 

Dropping  Potet,  the  bright  writer  of  dialogue 
gives  a  series  of  talks  between  copyists  at  the 
Louvre  and  the  ghosts  of  the  masters  whom  they 
copy.  Regnault,  for  example,  is  astonished  to  hear 
the  musical  terms  which  his  copyist  employs.  All 
this  is  very  good  fooling,  especially  in  a  daily  paper ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  anything 
like  art-criticism  in  it  Amusement  of  the  reader, 
at  any  cost,  seems  to  be  the  effort 

The  figures  by  M.  Renouard  (some  engraved 
and  some  "processed")  are  very  clever  in  the 
expression  of  character,  but  the  engraver  has  some- 
times evidently  fiuled  to  preserve  the  original  effect 


MiM  Hale's  "Peterkin  Papers.** 

It  is  an  unpleasant  moment  to  a  young  man  when 
he  hears  that  the  boy  who  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
junior  class,  when  he  left  school,  is  married  and  has 
two  children.  For  the  first  time  he  realizes  that  his 
capital  of  youth  is  diminished ;  that  men  will  soon 
ask  of  him — not.  What  will  he  do  ?  but.  What  has  he 
done  ? — and  that  the  answer  to  this  question  may 
not  be  wholly  satisfactory.  There  is  many  a  young 
man  who,  to-day,  will  feel  that  depressing  period 
brought  back  to  him  with  unwelcome  iteration  when, 
looking  for  a  book  for  his  old  chum's  eldest  boy,  he 
comes  across  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.'s  re- 
print of  Miss  Lucretia  P.  Hale's  "Peterkin  Papers." 
He  will  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  it  is  not  yesterday, 
but  a  good  fourteen  years  ago,  that  he  himself  smiled 
over  those  quaint  sketches  in  the  pages  of "  Our 
Young  Folks  " ;  and  that  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  has 
since  died,  like  the  "  Riverside,"  and  has  risen 
phoenix-like  in  **St.  Nicholas."  Yet  he  will  find 
that  he  can  smile  over  them  still,  and  that  the  boy 
of  eight  will  enjoy  them  as  Vieai^Vj  as  ^^  \3iMi  oVte 
boy  who  read  them  at  sixteen. 
Two    generations    have   become    'wvVVroaXftVj    ac- 


quainted with  the  Peterkins.      Mrs.  Peterkin  is  the 
original  Lady  Who  Pat  Salt  in  Her  Coffee,  and  who 
called  in  the  Chemist,  who  tried  to  nentrah'zc  the 
objectionable  element  with  chlorate  of  potassium,  and 
bichlorate  of  magnesia,  and  tartaric  add,  and  hyper- 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  ammonia,  and  oxalic,  cyanic; 
acetic,  phosphoric,  chloric,   hyperchloric,  snlphoric, 
boracic,  silicic,  nitric,  formic,  nitrous-nitric,  and  car- 
bonic acids,  and  calcium,  and  aluminum,  and  barium, 
and  strontium,  and  bitumen,  and  half  of  a  third  of  a 
sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic,  and  a  little  belladonna, 
and  atropine,  and  some  granulated   hjrdrogcn,  and 
some  potash,  and  a  very  little  antimony,  finishing 
off  with  a  little  pure  carbon.    Then,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  she  called  in  the  Herb- Woman,  who  doctored 
the  brew  after  her  own  empirical  method,  and  said 
the  coffee  was  bewitched.     And  poor  Mrs.  Peterkin 
never  got  her  cup  of  coffee  until  an  inspired  genius 
from  Philadelphia  suggested  to  her  to  make  &  fresh 
cup. 

Mrs.  Peterkin  had  quite  such  a  ^mily  as  might 
be  expected  of  her,  comprising  Mr.  Peterkin,  Agap 
memnon — the  eldest  son,  who  had  been  to  fite 
colleges,  and  had  been  graduated  at  none,  becaose 
the  professors  would  ask  him  just  the  questk>as  he 
could  not  answer ;  Elizabeth  Eliza ;  Solomon  John, 
and  the  Little  Boys,  who  may  have  been  two  and 
may  have  been  three — **  they  were  always  coining 
in  or  going  out,  and  it  had  been  difficult  to  count 
them." 

The  adventures  of  the  whole  £unily  are  recounted 
at  length  in  this  volume.  They  go  to  the  Centennial; 
Solomon  John  writes  a  book— or  rather  gets  ready 
to  write  it,  and  then  finds  he  has  nothing  to  saj; 
they  have  a  Christmas-tree,  and  alter  the  house  to  fit 
the  tree ;  and  they  do  many  things  highly  entertaiD* 
ing  to  those  who  read  about  them. 

All  this  is  told  in  an  agreeably  clear,  straightibnraxd 
style,  marred  only  occasionally  by  the  use  of  Nev 
England  phrases,  perplexing  to  outside  barbarians. 
It  is  mere  fooling,  of  course,  and  not  wholly  origi- 
nal foohng — ^being  bat  an  amplification,  in  fact,  of  the 
French  conception  of  *'  Calino,"  or  his  antique  proto- 
type, that  rare  old  myth  known  as  ^^  a  certain  sInpl^ 
ton,"  of  whose  antics  the  boys  are  now  reading  is 
the  "  Gesta  Romanorum " ;  but  it  has  a  natnral, 
wholesome  humor  of  its  own,  such  as  diildren  iike, 
and  here  and  there  are  passages  the  deverness  of 
which  their  elders  can  better  ap|>reciate — such  as 
the  demure  explanation  of  some  unexpected  exhibi- 
tion of  common  sense  by  the  significant  statement, 
**for  there  was  a  driver  in  the  wagon  beside  Solomon 
John ;  "  or  such  as  this,  from  "The  Peterkins  cek- 
brate  the  Fourth  " : 


"  Mr.  Peterkin  thought  there  actually  was  no  dan- 
ger, and  he  should  be  sorry  to  give  up  the  pcannt- 
[Mrs.  Peterkin  was  afraid  that  the  roasting-machines 
would  burst.  J  He  thought  it  an  American  instiio- 
tion,  somethmg  really  belonging  to  the  Foorth  of 
July.  He  even  confessed  to  a  quiet  pieasure  « 
cpa&V\w^  tSaft  empty  shells  with  his  feet  on  the  sid^ 
^^j^is  ^  >afc  Ni^siv  Aq\w^  >^^  "sawftfe^    Aeamemnot 
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Recent  Progress  in  Photography. 

The  introduction  of  the  highly  sensitive  dry- 
plates  used  in  photography  (see  The  World's  Work 
for  May,  i88i )  has  been  accompanied  by  a  wide-spread 
interest  in  the  whole  subject  of  photography.  The 
ease  with  which  pictures  can  now  be  taken  in  all 
climates  and  under  every  imaginable  circumstance, 
and  by  persons  of  only  moderate  skill,  has  called 
the  attention  of  both  artists  and  men  of  science  to 
the  subject,  and  from  their  labors  have  sprung  a 
number  of  improvements  in  the  art  that  promise  to 
be  of  real  value  in  the  shop,  the  field,  and  school- 
room. First  among  these  improvements  is  the  manu- 
facture of  small  portable  cameras,  suitable  for  survey- 
ors, reporters,  contractors,  builders,  manufacturers, 
tourists,  and  teachers.  In  bringing  the  camera  from 
the  studio  to  the  field  and  workshop,  it  is  essential 
that  both  the  apparatus  and  process  should  be  cheap 
and  simple.  A  camera  suitable  for  business  pur- 
poses can  be  easily  carried  in  a  hand-bag,  and  the 
price  is  about  ten  dollars.  The  usual  size  for  dry- 
plates  for  industrial  purposes,  which  are  now  made 
on  a  commercial  scale  for  about  one  dollar  and  fifteen 
cents  a  dozen,  is  four  by  five  inches.  With  such  a 
camera  and  plates,  pictures  can  be  taken  of  build- 
ings, architectural  details,  works  and  machinery  in 
process  of  construction,  furniture,  decorations,  pat- 
terns and  models,  tools,  railroad  work,  and  land- 
scapes. The  pictures  are  of  a  convenient  size  for 
mailing,  and  are  sufficiently  large  and  clear  for  all 
business  purposes.  In  printing  firom  the  negatives, 
the  blue  ferro-prussiate  paper  proves  for  some  pur- 
poses quite  as  good  as  the  more  expensive  and  trou- 
blesome photographic  paper.  A  very  brief  exposure 
of  the  paper,  under  a  negative,  to  the  light,  and  a 
soaking  in  cold  water  in  the  dark,  is  sufficient  to  print 
and  fix  the  pictures.  This  paper  saves  all  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  using  the  photographic  printing 
chemicals.  It  costs  forty-five  cents  a  square  yard, 
and  may  be  purchased  of  the  dealers  in  artists'  ma- 
terials. The  prints  are  blue  on  a  white  ground,  but 
this  is  not  objectionable  where  the  pictures  are  to  be 
used  as  advertisements,  or  as  memoranda  of  work 
done,  or  as  mementos  of  travel.  All  the  chemicals 
and  apparatus  used  in  developing  dry-plates  are  very 
cheap,  and  a  small  shelf  in  any  closet  will  answer  for 
a  laboratory.  Any  rooni  may  be  used  as  a  dark  room 
at  night,  because  the  plates  after  exposure  can  be 
developed  at  any  time,  provided  they  are  kept  in  the 
dark.  The  faculty  of  taking  the  pictures  and  develop- 
ing the  plates  can  be  easily  acquired  by  any  boy  or 
girl  in  two  or  three  lessons,  and  a  person  of  ordinary 
intelligence  can  gain  sufficient  skill  for  all  business 
purposes  in  a  week's  practice.  The  portable  camera 
and  dry-plates  have  also  proved  of  the  greatest 
value  in  schools,  both  in  making  pictures  of  places 
and  things  studied  by  the  classes,  and  as  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  method  of  making  pictures  of  geo- 
Jogical  formations,  plants  and  minerals,  studies  in 


drawing  and  plastic  models,  and  in  ms 
of  maps. 

Among  the  most  useful  applications 
plates  is  their  use  in  th^  manufacture  of 
slides  for  lantern  projections.     The  lant* 
become  indispensable  in  the  lecture-rc 
schools,  and  it  might  become  a  valua 
of  the  manufactory  and  salesroom.     F 
suppose  an  agent  has  a  certain  piece  o 
to  sell,  or  a  carriage-maker,  or  a  dealer 
other  goods  to  dispose  of.     A  photogi 
taken  of  the  goods,   carriages,  or  bui 
when  it   is   important  to  exhibit  the  p 
minutest  detail,  or  before  a  large  numbi 
a  lantern  will  throw   up   the  picture 
scale,  and  give  every  detail,  and  with 
degree  of  projection.     In  this  way,  th< 
can  get  a  better  idea  of  the  place  or 
can  be  obtained  from  a  photographic  pi 
of  the  usual  size  can  be  made  very 
cheaply  by  using  the  dry-plates.     The 
in  a  common  printing-frame  (in  the  < 
and  covered  by  a  negative.     It  is  then 
the  light  of  a  gas  or  oil  lamp  for  about  f 
The  developing  is  the  same  as  if  th< 
been  exposed  in  a  camera.     The  resul 
tive  copy  on  glass  of  the  negative,  and, 
erly  protected  by  varnish,  such  a  plate 
use  in  a  lantern.     The  advantages  dai 
use  of  photographic  positives  as  slides  ; 
The  copy  is  direct  and  simple,  and,  in 
details  that  would  not  be  visible  in  th 
quite  clear.    The  method  is  one  that  ca 
mended  for  the  use  of  schools. 

The  demand  for  colored  photographs 
that  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  some 
means  of  producing  prints  in  colors 
nature.  The  search  for  a  material  i 
itself  to  all  colors,  and  able  to  copy  1 
camera,  appears,  however,  quite  as  hope! 
Nothing  of  this  kind  is  expected,  in  a  i 
of  making  photographs  in  colors  that  is 
ing  some  attention,  but  to  make  coloi 
that  may  be  an  improvement  on  the  pr 
over  by  hand.  Supposing  the  object  t 
graphed  to  exhibit  two  colors, — say  a  ( 
plant  with  red  flowers, — two  negatives  ar 
designed  to  represent  the  leaves  and  tl 
flowers.  This  has  been  done  before 
the  two  negatives  and  treating  them  n 
stopping  out  in  one  all  the  leaves  and 
all  the  flowers.  From  each  negative 
taken  and  each  is  colored,  either  mechai 
using  colored  sensitive  films,  or,  in  fact, 
ner  that  will  give  a  semi-transparent  o 
The  two  prints  are  then  laid  one  over  th« 
if  properly  "justified"  or  fitted  lo^N 
single  coVoted  p\c\.\ixe  o^  V3cv^  ^^axv- 
with  red  AoYrets.  TVi«i  VTm\&  «i^  ^« 
*  lialf-tinls,  atvd  to  give  «a\  >LVtfi  ^?^iA»J^ 
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shade,  with  none  of  the  hardness  and  density  of 
painted  photographs.  The  novel  feature  of  this 
process  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  method  of 
taking  the  negatives.  Instead  of  stopping  out  the 
green  portions  of  one  negative  and  the  red  portions 
of  the  other  by  hand,  two  negatives  are  exposed 
to  the  plant  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  use  of 
colored  screens  each  is  caused  to  select  its  own 
color.  By  this  is  meant  that  only  red  light  is  ad- 
mitted to  one  camera  and  green  light  to  the  other. 
These  screens  are  made  by  filling  thin  glass  vessels 
with  colored  liquids.  For  the  negative  designed 
to  show  only  the  red  flowers,  a  red  screen  is  set  up 
before  the  camera.  This  transmits  red  light  only, 
and  seen  through  it  the  plant  appears  to  have 
dark  or  black  leaves,  with  red  flowers.  Through 
Ae  green  screen,  it  appears  to  have  green  leaves  with 
black  flowers.  The  two  negatives  exhibit,  when 
developed,  only  the  parts  where  the  light  was 
transmitted,  the  black  portions  being  unaffected  or 
blank.  Prints  are  taken  from  each  negative  in  its 
proper  color,  and  are  laid  one  over  the  other  to 
give  the  finished  picture  in  two  colors.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  making  two  such  negatives,  each 
reflecting  its  own  color,  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  be  exactly  alike.  It  is  clearly  impossible 
that  they  can  be  taken  at  the  same  time  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  to  take  one  after  the  other 
would  make  it  very  difficult  to  give  each  exactly  the 
same  aspect.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  two  cam- 
eras, each  with  its  colored  screen,  are  placed  side 
by  side,  and  before  the  first  one  is  set  up  a  sheet  of 
clear  plate-glass,  at  such  an  angle  that  the  image 
of  the  plant  will  be  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the 
glass  into  the  camera.  As  the  glass  is  transparent, 
the  larger  portion  of  the  light  passes  through  it, 
and,  falling  upon  a  mirror  placed  at  the  same  angle, 
is  reflected  into  the  second  camera.  In  this  way 
each  camera  has  precisely  the  same  aspect,  for  each 
faces  its  mirror,  and  the  two  mirrors  are  in 
line  and  at  the  same  angle  with  the  light.  Three 
mirrors  and  three  cameras  have  been  used,  but 
this  is  probably  the  limit,  as  the  transparent  mirrors 
absorb  so  much  light  that  the  third  must  reflect  all 
that  is  left  or  the  image  will  be  too  faint 

Besides  these  interesting  discoveries  in  photog- 
raphy, a  general  advance  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
progress  of  the  whole  art,  both  in  methods  and 
materials.  Some  of  these  are  yet  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  will  be  considered  more  fully  at 
some  other  time.  The  general  tendency  seems  to 
be  to  find  cheaper  methods  of  taking  the  negatives, 
making  prints  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  bring  the 
art  more  and  more  into  use  in  science,  education, 
and  business.  Among  the  most  valuable  of  these 
improvements  is  the  use  of  the  salts  of  platinum,  in 
place  of  the  salts  of  silver,  in  making  the  sensitive 
paper  used  in  printing  from  negatives.  The  develop- 
ment is  by  the  ferros -oxalate  process,  and  the  prints 


have  the  merit  of  great  permanence.     Among  the 
more  curious  of  the  recent  discoveries  is  the  art  of 
making  what    are  known    as    composite   pictures. 
These  are  made  by  taking  the  pmrtraits  of  a  number 
of  persons,  say  the  members  of  a  family,  or  of  patients 
suffering  from  the  same  disease,  and  exposing  these 
portraits,  one  after  the  other,  to  a  sensitive  plate. 
The  result  is  a  compound  or  composite  picture,  that 
is  not  exactly  like  any  one  individual,  but  resembles 
all.     Composite  pictures  made  up  of  a  dozen  por- 
traits of  criminals  of  a  certain  class  have  given  ideal 
portraits,  showing  all   the   facial  characteristics  of 
that  class.    In  like  manner,  a  composite  picture  made 
by  combining  the  |X)rtraits  of  a  family  of  brother* 
and  sisters  has  given   a  picture  having  a  strong 
resemblance  to  one  of  the  parents  or  grandparents. 
The  most  recent  improvement  in  photographic  print- 
ing is  in  the  so-called  rapid  printing  paper.    From 
experiments  seen  in  the  laboratory  of  a  photographer 
of  this  city,  who  brought  the  paper  from  England,  it 
appears  that  the  new  paper  will  prove  of  the  great- 
est value  in  making  prints,  either  of  the  same  size 
of  the  negative  or  enlarged.     The  i>aper  is  coated 
with  a  film  of  bromo-gelatine,  prepared  precisely  as 
if  for  dry-plates.     The  paper  examined  was  placed 
in  a  printing-frame   with   a   negative  in  the  dark 
room,  and  then  exposed  to  the  light  of  a  commoo 
match   for   five  seconds.     The   development    after 
soaking  was   by  the   ferros-oxalate  process.    The 
fixing  was  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the 
paper  being  placed  in  the  bath  for  one  minute  and 
then  washed.     A  large  sheet  of  the  paper  was  set 
up  on  an  easel,  and  a  common  magic  lantern  vin 
used  to  project  a  negative  upon  it  for  five  minutes 
by  diffused  light.     The  development  showed  a  life- 
size  picture,  perfect  in  all  its  details.     An  oil  lamp 
may  be  used  in  the  lantern,  and   prints  are  only 
limited  in  size  by  the  size  of  the  paper. 

The  second  annual  convention  and  exhibition  of 
the  Photographic  Association  of  America,  held  in 
this  city  August  i6th,  17th,  and  i8th,  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  present  position  of  photogra- 
phy as  an  art.  It  would  appear  that  the  tendency  in 
this  profession  is  toward  greater  artistic  skill  in  the 
studio  and  retouching  room.  Mechanical  excellence 
in  the  camera  and  printing-lantern,  and  thorough- 
ness in  the  chemical  department,  have  been  attained. 
The  photographer  must  now  become  an  artist 
The  use  of  backgrounds  painted  from  nature,  the 
adjustment  of  li^t,  and  the  combination  of  scenic 
effects  with  truthful  and  natural  accessories,  an>:l 
artistic  posing  in  the  studio,  now  give  ample  scope 
for  knowledge  and  taste.  Retouching  the  negatives 
also  gives  a  wide  field  for  skill.  The  exhibition, 
composed  of  pictures  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  valuable  papers  read  at  the  convention, 
showed  that  the  aim  to  raise  the  artistic  standard  of 
the  work  has  been  resolutely  and  intelligently  taken 
up  by  the  profession. 


■^■» 
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The  London  "  Punch  *'  on  Wood-Engrmving  (?) 


AT    A    SMOKING    CONCERT. 


Herr  Professor:  "  You  haf  a  bleasing  foice,  my 
young  vrent.  Pot  you  ton't  brotuce  it  in  a  lechidi- 
mate  vay !  *' 

Our  Tenor:  "  Perhaps  if  I  did  it  would  no  longer 
please." 

Herr  Professor  :  **  Ach !  Vat  of  dat  ?  Bleasure  is 
not  effery  ding!  You  should  alvays  brotuce  your 
foice  in  a  lechidimate  vay,  vedder  it  kifs  bleasure  or 
not !  " 

How  lo  Died. 

When  I  was  at  Latin  a  tyro, 

I  read,  in  the  old  classic  story, 
About  a  dear  damsel  named  Id, 

Who  had  a  penchant  amatory 
For  Jove;  but  his  wife  showed  her  power — 

(i^neas  once  felt  it,  as  you  know), — 
And  so,  most  completely  to  cow  her, 

She  was  changea  to  a  heifer,  by  Juno ! 

But  after  her  buzz  by  that  gad-fly. 

When  Jove  had  remade  her  a  maiden, 
I  often  have  questioned,  and  sadly, 

Who  aided  mv  lady  to  Aidenn. 
At   last,  a  fair  female  physician 

(From  skill  does  the  pride  of  the  lassie  come) 
Disclosed  me  her  final  condition. 

She  said :   "  Iodide  of  potassium !  " 

The  Dame  and  the  Critic. 

[Versified  firom  Hans  Christian  Andersen.] 

Two  waiting   souls,  just  freed  from  fleshly  guise, 
Knelt,  suppUant,  at  the  gates  of  Paradise: 
He,  arrogant,  imperious,  bold  of  mien ; 
She,  meek,  vet  fearless,  patient  and  serene. 
And  as,  to  nim,  the  time  seemed  long  to  wait 
Before  the  final  openine  of  the  gate. 
He  fell,  at  length,  to  taUcing. 

"  Dame,"  quoth  he, 
"While  good  St.  Peter  searches  for  the  key. 
Pray  teU  me — ^if  to  ask  be  no  offense — 
Your  name  and  station,  how  you  came  and  whence ; 
What  you  accomplished  in  tne  world  below." 
(He  was  a  critic,  reader,  you  must  know. 
Well  skilled  to  censure,  little  given  to  praise. 
The  man  had  spent  the  substance  of  his  days 
In  idle  ease,  while  yet  hie  caustic  pen 
Belabored  better,  because  busier,  men.) 

"  I  am  old  Margaret,"  the  dame  replied ; 
"  My  home  was  in  a  hut  the  sea  beside : 
I've  lived  a  calm  and  uneventful  life, 
By  crime  unsullied  and  unvexed  by  strife; 
But  as  for  aught  that  I  have  done,  or  been. 
These  blessed  gates  of  Paradise  to  win, 
I  have  no  plea  to  make." 

"  But  teU  me  now," 
The  curious  critic  questioned,  **  why  and  how 
You  left  the  world.'* 

"Indeed,  I  scarce  can  tell," 
Replied  the  dame,  "  since  what  at  last  befell 
Seems  strange  to  me  and  dim.     I  can  recall 
One  dreadful  night :  bc)rond  the  great  sea-wall, 
Built  up  to  keep  the  bristling  tide  at  bay. 
The   towns-folk,  young  and  old,  had  gone  to  play 


And  sport  upon  the  ice,  to  skate  and  feast 

And  dance  to  pleasant  lutes.     The  crowd  increased 

With  every  moment;  large  and  round  and  red 

I  saw  the  moon  rise,  locHdng  from  my  bed: 

For  I  was  feeble,  sickly,  worn  and  old, — 

Nay,  well-nigh  helpless,  if  the  truth  were  told. 

But,  as  I  said,  I  saw  the  red  moon  rise, 

A  ball  of  fire  from  out  the  eastern  skies. 

And  marked,  along  the  marge,  a  strange,  white 

cloud 
Slow-spreading,  like  a  spectral,  ghastly  shroud ; 
And,  as  I  gazed,  behold,  its  center  ejew 
Black — ^black  as  ink.     Oh,  horror!  then  I  knew— 
For  I  had  seen  the  fearful  omen  twice. 
In  my  long,  lonesome  life  beside  the  shore — 
Its  import,  and  the  errand  that  it  bore 
To  the  doomed  people  skating  on  the  ice. 

"  I  knew  that  terror,  tempest,  flood  and  wreck 
Waited  like  demons  on  its  awful  beck; 
That,  ere  an  hour  had  passed,  the  frightened  deep 
Its  icy  bonds  would  break  and  overleap 
The  wall  in  frightful  floods.     Was  it  too  late 
To  save  the  people  from  impending  fate? 
Alas !  alas !  what  hand,  unless  'twere  mine. 
Could  give  them  warning,  knowing  not  the  sign? 

*  Oh,  impotent !  great  heaven !  but  give  me  power 
To  save  my  people  in  this  awful  hour !  * 

I  cried  aloud,  in  sorest  agony. 

The  dear  Lord  heard ;  he  heard  and  answered  me : 

A  strange  strength  came  to  me  in  every  limb. 

My  mortal  weakness  seemed  a  sick-bed  whim; 

I  rose,  I  ran,  I  hurried  to  the  door, 

I  rent  the  air  with  shrill  and  frantic  cries, — 

*  Good  friends !  good  neighbors !  hear  me,  I  implore ! 
Yon  doud!  yon  doudl  oh  hasten!  make  for  shore ! ' 
In  vain,  in  vain :  no  questions,  no  replies 

Came  floating  back  to  me.     My  voice  was  drowned 

Amid  the  merry-making  and  the  sound 

Of  tinkling  lute  and  viol.     Once  a^n. 

Twice,  thnce,  I  called.     Oh!  was  it  all  in  vain, 

And  must  they  perish? 

"  Suddenly,  a  thought, 
A  daring  purpose  (it  was  heaven  that  wrought 
And  sent  the  inspiration^ !     I  would  fire 
My  hut,  my  home,  and  iiaply  thus  the  dire 
And  dread  calamity  forestall.     I  knew 
The  people  were  too  good,  too  kind  and  true, 
To  guess  what  plight  was  mine  and  fail  to  come 
Straight  to  the  rescue.     So,  with  trembling,  dumb. 
And  eager  haste,  I  ht  the  scanty  straw 
That  filled  my  frueal  bed.     Oh,  joy !     I  saw 
The  quick  flames  kindle — saw  them  rise  and  rise; 
I  heard  the  startled  people's  sudden  cries. 
And,  groping  blindly  to  my  open  door. 
Beheld  them  hurrying  wildly  to  the  shore, — 
Beheld  them  reach,  at  length,  the  great  sea-wall. 
And  knew,  thank  heaven,  that  I  had  saved  them  all ! 

"Then  came  a  rushing,  roaring,  deafening  sound, 
A  thunderous  crash,  as  if  the  solid  ground 
Were  breaking  up;  then  silence,  chaos,  night. 
I  know  no  more;  the  tumult  and  the  fright 
Were  too  much  for  a  weakly,  helpless  thing 
Like  me,  and  so  death's  kind  ana  pitying  wing 
Hovered  above  and  brought  me  safely  here. 
To  find,  perchance,  a  home  of  light  and  cheer 
In  place  of  that  I  lost.     But  this  I  Vxv5y«> — 
Tis  all  of  God's  sNVceV  ^«jcfc^  \l  \V  >»  's»<^«'' 
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With  that,  the  gates  of  heaven  opened  wide. 

And  straight  an  angel  to  the  good  daroe's  side 

Glided  with  noiseless  speed.     He  had  been  sent 

To  lead  her  in;  bat  lo!  as  on  they  went, 

A  single  straw,  which  had  escaped  (he  fire 

When  at  the  first  she  lit  her  funeral  pyre, 

Fell  at  the  woman's  feel ;  and  as  the  two 

Looked  down  upon  it,  suddenly  it  erew 

Into  s  spray  of  brightest,  purest  gold, 

With  lovely  leaves  and  blossoms  manifold. 

"  Fair  pledge  and  symbol  of  a  good  deed  wrought  1 " 

The  Bngel,  stooping,  cried;  "and  hast  thou  aught, 

ThyseiCo  critic, — aught  like  this  to  show 

In  proof  of  service  done  to  man  below? 

Then  learn  thy  doom  " — but  here  the  dame's  kind 

Was  moved  to  tender  jMty:  "Give  him  dole 
Of  the  large  grace  vouchi^fed  by  heaven  to  me," 
She  bravely  pTeadetl  of  the  angel :  "  See ! 
His  brother  wrought  me,  in  my  sorest  need. 
Bricks  for  my  hut ;   shall  not  this  kindly  deed  I 

Alone  for  him?"    "Yon  hear  ;"  the  angel  cried;   ! 
"Another's  work,  forsooth,  must  \x  applied  I 

To  cover  your  Ufe-lack  !      Nay,  nay,  not  so ! 
And  yet,  this  respite  I  would  lain  bestow; 
Remain  outside  these  walls ;  a  day  of  grace 
Is  granted  you.     If,  haply,  in  this  place, 
Where  yet  a  lale  repentance  may  avail. 
You  see  your  sinful  folly,  and  bewail 
Your  error,  and,  by  dint  of  earnest  quest. 


The  proud  and  hapless  critic  heard  his  fate; 
"That  clumsy  little  speech  I  could  have  wrougjlt 
Much  more  cliectively  myself,"  he  thought; 
Bnt  from  enpressing  it  in  words  refrained. 
And  that — for  him,  at  least — was  semtlhimg  gained ! 
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AplioriamB  from  tlie  Quartan. 

Db  squ'el  kin  beat  de  rabUt  dammin'  a  ti 
bat  den,  de  squ'el  makes  de  bes'  stew,  an'  dat  sort 
o'  ekalizes  de  thing. 

De  wi^n-wheels  aint  'Braid  to  tell  you  whar' 

Don't  was'e  no  time  coaxin'  a  Mck   'tater-sUp; 
stick  a  fresh  one  in  de  hilL 

Taint  no  countin'  on  de  norions  ob  a  gra'-vine 
nor  de  chune  ob  a  morkin' -bird- 
It  don't  make  much  diffunce  whar  de  rain  comes 
fun,  jes'  so  it  hits  de  groun'  in  de  right  place. 

De  crab-grass  blebes  in  polertics. 

A  short  crap  an'  a  long  face. 

De  old  sheeps  wonder  whar  de  yarn  sodLS  come 
fum. 

A  feather-bed  aint  ranch  service  to  de  young  o 

Palin's  wa'n't  fixed  for  dammin'  ober. 

Some  smart  folks  can't  tell  a  rotten  rail  widout 
^^ellin'  on  it. 

De  people  dat  stirs  updemos'rackit  in  demee 
house  aint  always  de  bes'  ICwis'chuns. 

'Arly  peach- blossoms  got  to   ran  de  risk  o'  de 

EfyOQ^nt  gotnuftin'  sioaUer'n  a.  dime  vXwn  de  I 
hat  comes  'round  in  chu'ch,  drap  tt  in',  "(oiA\  ^v  At  \ 
change  some  o'  dese  daya. 
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